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Y%-j  IlE  Knsgian  War  of  1863-6  differed  from  all  preceding  wars  in  tliia 
among  other  characteristics — that  it  admittedj  to  a  wxy  remarkable 
^degreCj  of  historical  aaiTation  during  the  progress  of  the  events 
themselves.  This  facility  wa»  due  to  a  combination  of  favourable 
^  circumstauces.  More  numerously  than  at  any  former  period  T>'cre 
official  documents  made  public  by  the  British  government,  and  papers 
relating  to  passing  occurrences  printed  at  the  request  of  parHatncnt. 
More  fully  than  ever  before  was  light  throwu  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  War — whether  pohtiealj 
militai'y,  or  naval — ^hy  the  Kejorts  of  Boyal  Commissions  and  Parliamentary 
Committees.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  tooj  that  the  parliamentary  debates  revealed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  the  inner  workings  of  govcrumcnt  departments^  in 
the  explanations  given  by  Cabinet  Ministers  consequent  on  the  collisionfl  of 
parties  and  the  rupture  of  ministries,  Agaiuj  the  periodical  press  displayed  an  activity, 
and  diJ^ased  an  amount  of  information,  never  equalled  during  any  other  period  of 
warfare — not  only  in  the  fulness  of  news  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  titmslations  of  official  documents  promulgated  in  the  chief  Eui*opean 
oountriesj  but  also  by  the  maintenance,  at  the  various  seats  of  war,  of  skilful  writers, 
who  traced  day  by  day  the  movements  of  armies  and  fleets,  and  vividly  described 
battles  witnessed  by  them  under  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  peril.  Literary 
enterprise  tended  towards  the  same  rcsidt,  in  the  publication  of  numerous  volumes  by 
military  officers,  describing  rapidly  but  faithiuUy  such  portions  of  the  scenes  and  events 
of  warfiufe  as  came  imder  their  personal  observation,  The  &cilities  of  the  postal 
service  contributed  towards  the  same  end,  by  enabling  soldiers  and  sailors  to  send 
their  simple  narratives  to  home-friends,  with  a  frequency  which,  in  earlier  times, 
vrould  have  been  rendered  by  costly  postage  almost  impracticable;  many  of  these 
letters,  made  public  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  revealed  truths  otherwise 
unattainable  concerning  the  daily  duties,  mnltiphed  sulTeriugSj  and  heroic  endurance  of 


Tl 
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the  humbler  combatants.  Physical  sdence  and  TQechanical  inventions  lent  their  aid 
towards  the  same  general  result,  by  supplying  steam-sliipSj  raOways,  and  electric 
tele^^raphB:  renderiug  many  tilings  possible  which  were  imiMJssible  in  former  wars,  and 
substituting  celerity  for  slowness  in  many  others.  All  these  favourable  circumstances 
combined  to  render  practicable  the  writing  of  a  History  of  the  War  diu-ing  the  progress, 
and  shortly  after  the  termination,  of  the  war  itself  r  leaving  to  a  later  generation  that 
more  complete  analysis  of  events,  in  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  wliich  can 
only  be  wrought  when  generals  and  statesmen — by  means  of  Jfemoirs,  Letters,  and 
Dispatches — have  given  to  the  world  their  knowledge  of  occurrences  fully  to  be  explained 
by  none  but  themselves. 

The  Author  of  the  present  volume  has  endeavoured  so  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  resources^angTOentetl  and  iu  some  iustanees  corrected  by  private 
communications — as  to  present  a  trutlLful  picture  of  that  shortj  but  fearful  and 
extmordinary  wai*.  While  estimating  the  contest  conscieutlously  as  a  whole,  in  its  national 
and  international  aspects,  he  has  endeavoured  to  be — so  far  as  such  a  character  is  possible 
^an  impartial  spectator;  and  while  seeking  to  trace  events  up  to  their  causea,  to 
deduce  the  probable  consequences,  or  to  disentangle  perplexities,  he  has  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  observe  caution  in  passing  judgment  on  the  actors  in  those  sccnes-^judgraent  which 
cannot  fairly  be  pronounced  until  angry  controversies  have  been  smoothed  away  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  by  the  shedding  of  new  light  on  tninsactions  hitherto  obscm-e. 
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CHAPTER   I 

CIRCUMSTAKCES  WHICH  LEP  TO  THE  WAE,-PREPARATIOKS. 


UROPE  might  be  said  to  liave 

been,  at  the  bcg:ti]ning  of  1853,  la 

a  state  of  profound  peace.     The 

revolutionary   agitations    of  1B48 

and  1849  had  ended  in  a  reaction 

which  left  the  old  governments  at  ease, 

and  had  fixed  Louia  Napoleon  as  Emperor 

of  France.     England,    advancing    under 

favonr  of  ftre^trade  and  the  development 

of  her  colonial  gold-fields  in  a  career  of 

nn  exam  pled    pittaperity^    had    no    seriona 

apprehension  of  WSt,  and  was,  on  her  own  part, 

little  prepared  for  such  an  event.     Tet  at  this 


TRADITIONARY     AOORBSalVE     POLICY      OP 

If  wo  snrvey  the  hietory  of  Buropo  ttom  the 
eommencement  of  the  last  century,  and  sot  aidda 
from  it  the  career  of  revolutionised  France  between 
1792  and  181d,  we  shall  be  struck  by  nothing  so 


CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  TUE  WAR, 


mach  as  the  progresB  made  during  that  time  liy 
Russia,  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  influence 
over  the  affali-s  of  other  states.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  ccnturv,  as  v?ill  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  tbo  accompanying  map,  what  is  now 
Russia  consulted  only  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Moscow — a  limited  territory  in  tlxc  centre  of 
Northern  Europe,  scarcely  known  even  by  name 
in  the  countries  of  the  West,  From  that  imcleus, 
in  pursuance  of  an  amhitious  poHcy,  and  by  a 
series  of  skilfully  executed  manceuvres,  it  has  been 
enloi^ed  in  aU  directions,  UU  it  now  cmbniccs  the 
Tast  region  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the 
north  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south,  witii  the 
Pacific  as  its  eastern  and  the  Baltic  as  its  western 
boundary.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Peter  I., 
Bumamed  the  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  lt^9j  the  liistory  of  Russia  presents  ouly  a 
succession  of  savage  struggles  with  surrounding 
nationalities.  The  ruling  authority  had  attacked 
and  been  attacked  by  Mongols,  Tatars,  Cossacks, 
Turks,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Swedes ;  and, 
afivanclng  in  power,  had  acquired  the  title 
of  Cmr  or  Emperon  Slavonic  in  race  and 
language,  and  professing  the  Greek  form  of 
Christianity,  the  Russian  people  have  never  inter 
mingled  with  the  Western  nations,  V>ut  may 
bo  said,  as  a  race,  to  partake  of  that  character 
which  wc  associate  with  the  semi-civilised  inha- 
bitants  of  Asia.  Amidst  the  rude  Slavonians, 
Peter  arose  as  a  reformer  of  manncra ;  and  not- 
withstanding  some  grave  faults,  deserves  to  ho 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  an  age 
proUhc  in  iUstingoished  perM>ns.  His  personal 
history  is  wcU  known,  and  need  not  be  repented. 
What  concerns  us  at  present,  is  his  ej^er  desire 
to  extend  as  weE  as  to  consolidate  the  Russian 
powoT,  Peter  was  animated  with  great  aspira- 
tions. Besides  desiring  to  civihsc  his  people,  his 
aim  was  to  elevate  them  to  the  position  of  a 
leading  nation ;  and  he  lived  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  ABsnming  the  title  of  'Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias/  he  vastly  enlarged  his  dominions, 
built  cities,  created  a  naw  and  a  well-discspliued 
anuy ;  atid,  aiming  at  trade  with  India,  pushed 
his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  la 
these  projects  may  be  perceived  the  first  encroach- 
ment on  the  Ottoman  dominions,  which,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  would  ai>pear  to 
have  been  the  co^-eted  prey  of  Russia.  In  ITOfl, 
Peter  established  a  series  of  posts  from  the  Volga 
to  the  Don  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river 
built  Taganr<^,  as  a  centre  of  intercourse  on  the 
south,  whence  further  advances  could  be  eflTected. 
He  was,  however,  id  1711,  obliged  to  relinquish 
Taganrog  and  the  Sea  of  Mot  to  the  Turks, 
Being  thus  shut  out  from  Persia  and  India  by  a 
route  westward  of  the  Caucasus,  he  tunied  to 
the  east.  In  1717,  he  sent  Prince  Alexander 
Bekevitch  on  an  apparently  friendly  mission  to 
Klxiva,  eastward  of  the  Caspian,  but  with  secret 
ordera  to  seixe  certain  gold-mines,  in  whose  exist- 
eooe  he  thought  he  hod  reason  to  beheve;  but 


the  Khivans  were  as  cunning  and  cruel  as  he  was 
treacherous  ;  they  defeated  his  plan,  and  destroyed 
all  iho  members  of  Ins  cmbai?sj'.  Ho  next  sent 
an  embassy  to  Persia,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  India ;  and  here  Peter  met  with  that  which 
the  czars  have  ever  secmetl  to  take  delight  in — a 
discontented  tributary  to  a  neighliouring  monarch. 
The  governor  of  Kandahar  was  at  issue  with 
sovereign,  the  Shall  of  Persia.  Persia  was  w. 
and  was  attacked  by  Turks,  Afglians,  and  Lragl 
all  at  once.  Peter,  in  1722,  interfered  in  the  wonted 
Russian  fashion  :  he  *  protected  '  his  *  old  good 
friend  the  shah,'  hia  '  great  friend  and  neighbour,* 
his  '  dear  friend,'  as  he  called  turn  in  a  remarkable 
manifesto ;  he  sent  an  arniy  of  50,000  men  into 
Persia ;  and  ended  by  conquering  and  appropriat- 
ing three  Persian  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  After  this,  the  Afghans  deposed  one 
shah  and  set  uj)  another:  this  was  a  favoural<le 
opportunity  for  Russia;  Peter  ofTerc*!  his  aid  to 
the  deposed  monarch,  on  condition  of  certain  win- 
cessions  j  and  the  result  was,  that  in  a  few  yaars 
Russia  obtained  a  hold  on  Baghestan,  Ghiii 
Ma/Anderan,  and  Asterabad^valuable  provin 
on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 

All  the  ambitious  proceedings  of  Peter  in  tUj 
East  were,  however,  suddenly  checked.  The 
terrible  Nadir,  the  freebooter  of  Khorassan,  who 
made  himself  Shall  of  Persia,  was  an  antagonist 
such  ns  Russia  had  not  before  encountered  uj 
Asia.  Nadir  first  attacked  the  Afghans,  driving^ 
tliem  from  all  their  couquosta  in  Persia;  the] 
turned  westward,  and  similarly  expelled  t 
Turks  from  certain  provinces  which  they  h; 
apprtJpriated  ;  and  then  directed  his  attention 
RujHia,  who  was  forced  to  relinquish  every  Asiati' 
actiuisition  she  had  gained.  Thus  ended  Russian 
aggression  in  the  East  for  a  time.  Peter  himself 
had  departed  from  the  scene;  he  died  in  1725;  and 
the  treaty  of  173.'j,  whereby  tlie  Russians  evacuated 
the  Persian  provinces,  was  made  with  one  of  hia 
successors. 

After  Peter's  deWh,  the  throne  was  held  by  his 
widow  Catherine.  This  remarkable  woman  had 
been  a  peasant ;  her  most  powerhd  minister, 
Prince  Menchifcoff — ancestor  of  the  prince  who 
was  concerned  in  the  events  of  1853— had  been  a 
pastry- cook's  boy  in  the  roj'al  kitchen ;  and  neither 
of  the  two  could  read  or  write.  Nevertheless, 
Russia  pi'ospered  during  this  short  reign  of  two 
years,  although  Catherine's  foreign  acquisitions 
were  limited  to  tlie  exaction  of  homage  from  the 
Kubinskan  Tatars,  and  of  allegiance  from  a 
Georgian  prince.  After  her  death,  in  1727,  there 
wa<i  a  succession  of  feeble  reigns,  during  which 
Russia  was  too  much  oecupictl  with  domestic 
afiairs  to  attend  much  to  foreign  conquests ;  yet 
she  was  not  idle.  In  the  triangular  portion  of 
country  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Caucasus,  were  various  tribes — Kalmulra,  Nogays, 
and  Circassians— nomad  in  habits,  and  more  or 
less  tributary  to  surrounding  nations.  Russia 
turned  a  wistful  eye  upon  these.    She  sent  some 
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mi^onAries  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  O^se- 
tiaoB,  a  pagan  tribe  in  the  Caucasian  mountains ; 
Trhether  or  not  they  succeeded  in  this,  they  at  least 
made  the  Ossetians  consent  to  become  tribntaTj  to 
Russia.  The  Ossetian  country  opened  a  pathway 
Ui  Georgia,  a  fertile  region  for  wliich  Persia  and 
Tarkey  had  long  struggled ;  and  Russia  turned  her 
attention  to  this  path. 

Catherine  II.,  during  her  reign  from  1/62  to  1796, 
Wis  the  great   representative  of  Russian  aggres- 

Ifiion.  Ot  her  personal  character,  we  have  not  here 
to  sj»eak  ;  but  her  conduct  as  an  empress  towards 
her  neighbonrSj  as  of  vast  politieal  importance, 
cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Her  tyranny  over  the 
tribes  near  the  Caucasus,  in  the  early  years  of 
her  reign,  iiras  sueh,  that  the  Circassians  took 

tr&fage   In   the   almost    inaccessible    fastnesses    of 
their  mountains ;  the  Xogays  sought  refuge  with 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea — then  an  independent 
Tatar  state ;  the  Kabai-dam  of  Circassia  abandoned 
Christianity  for  Islam,  as  a  means  of  exchanging 
Bussiau  for  Turkish  rule ;  and  the  Kalmnks  took 
the  wonderful  resolution,  in  1771,  of  departing  in 
ft  body  to  their  own  original  territory  in  Chinese 
Tatarj',  on  the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  dominions. 
I^Distory    has,    perhaps,    recorded    nothing    more 
Btriking  than  this  voluntary  journey  of  half  a 
lion  human  beings,  to  a  distance  of  probably 
I  wo  thmisand  mdes,  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
^Sluisian  despotism.    When,  at  a  later  date,  troubles 
t broke  out  in  Geor^gia^ — a  fertile  country  southward 
Tor  the   Caucasus,    and   between   the  Black   and 
^  Caspian  Seas — and  Persia  and  Turkey  struggled 
hr  iU  poiseasion,  Russia  steppe<l  in  on  her  wonted 
footing,  offered  to  assist  the  one  against  the  other, 
ami  ultiinately  took  Geoipa  itself  as  her  reward. 

While  these  affidrs  were  in   progress  in  Asia, 
Catherine  was  not  idle   in  Europe.    Poland  had 

i  fallen  into  difficHltics  concerning  the  snccession  to 
the  crown,  and  Catherine  succeeded  in  placing  one 
of  her  dependents  on  the  throne,  and  overrunning 
Fi>land  with  her  agents.  Turkey  now  became 
uneasy  at  the  progress  of  the  czarina,  for  the 
posscMuon  of  Poland  would  bring  Russia  too  near 
the  Ottoman  dominions ;  and  the  sultan,  hating 
a  stock  of  injuries  to  complain  of,  declaretl  war 
■gainst  Ru^ia  In  1769.  England  assif^tcd  Russia 
in  this  war  with  a  fleet ;  and  the  results  were  so 
disastrous  to  Turkey,  that  she  was  driven  to  many 
homiliating  concessions  in  the  Treaty  of  Kainartlji 
in  1774,*  By  this  treaty,  Russia  secured  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  passage  of  the 
LBardandles:,  the  privilege  of  having  ono  ship  of 
l^mT  in  those  regions,  and  the  ac^juisition  of  Azof, 

*  JU  thff  tmtJM  &bd  <«B%'«DtiDi3ft  brtween  niutia  and  Tarkry 
I«IIi  Urtqoenlly  be  djqntioiiHfd,  the  foljowtng  Uat  may  be  uacfu^ 
|l«t«lli«  to  Ibic  period  bolwera  1774  and  \MH  x— 
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Taganrog,  Kortch,  and  Kinburn ;  she  secured  an 
extension  of  her  fi'ontier  to  the  river  Bug  or  Boug, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Kabarda,  near  the 
Caucasus ;  Euid  obtained  the  renunciation  by  Turkey 
of  suzerain  power  over  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea — a 
renunciation  which  Russia  did  not  fail  afterwards 
to  turn  to  her  own  advantage.  These  successes 
were  not  all  that  Catherine  wished^  hut  they 
paved  the  way  for  more.  In  177fi,  she  established 
a  line  of  posts,  including  nearly  thirty  fortresses, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  the  Christian  princes  of  Georgia, 
Inieretia,  and  Mingrelia— all  on  the  soutliem  base 
of  the  Caucasus — flattered  by  Russian  gifts,  or 
intimidated  by  Russian  threats,  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  Turkey  to  Russia;  as  did  also  the 
chiefs  of  many  petty  principalities  in  the  Persian 
dominions. 

The  Treaty  of  KaLnardji  had  rendered  the  Crimea 
independent  of  Turkey ;  and  Catherine  immediately 
began  to  *  protect '  the  khan  in  that  extraordinary 
way  so  peculiar  to  Russia,  The  Russian  deter- 
miimtion  to  obtain  Constantinople,  also  Tjegaii 
about  this  time  to  be  ojienly  acknowledged ;  and 
hostilities  again  commenced  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks,  Potemkin  and  Suvaroff  poured 
their  troops  into  the  Caucasian  region  ;  while  other 
amiics,  under  pretext  of  assisting  the  khan  t^ainst 
the  Turks,  forcibly  seized  the  Crimea,  expelled  and 
deposed  the  khan,  and  slaughtered  all  the  Tatar 
nobles  who  tried  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
their  sea-girt  peninsula.  About  the  same  time, 
too,  she  oflFered  her  *  protection '  to  the  voyvodes  or 
princes  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  contrived 
that  they  should  look  up  to  her,  rather  than  to  tlio 
sultan,  as  a  suzerain  ;  the  Christians  in  Bulgaria 
and  Scrvia  were  also  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  to 
claim  her  protection  whenever  they  pleased  against 
the  fiultan^iU  in  defiance  of  any  pre-existing 
treaties.  The  eonqncst  and  massacre  in  the  Crimea 
occurred  In  1783 ;  but  there  had  jjreviously  been  a 
treaty,  signed  at  Constantinople  in  1779,  containing 
a  few  clauses  which  effected  but  little  in  setthng 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  They 
made  a  commercial  treaty  together  in  1783 ;  but 
Catherine  did  not  announce  her  determination  to 
seize  the  Crimea  until  afler  this  ^guififf.  The  city 
of  Kherson  wfus  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  auspicious  proximity  to  the  Turkish  frontier  ;  and 
in  1787,  Catherine  made  a  brilliant  entry  Into  her 
new  city,  passing  under  a  triumphal  arch,  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  the  Greek  tongue — *  Tub  Way  to 
BvzANTitJM.'  Again  did  Russia  and  Turkey  go  to 
war ;  and  again  was  the  war  ended  by  a  treaty — 
signed  at  Jassy  in  17J>2^ — disastrous  to  the  latter 
power;  she  was  forced  to  yield  the  territory 
between  the  rivers  Bug  and  Dniester ;  to  rehnquish 
all  control  over  Georgia  and  the  neighbouring 
prorinces ;  and  to  give  Russia  a  certain  claim 
to  influence  in.  other  quarters  without  actual 
sovereignty. 

While  making  these  aggressions  towards  the 
south,  Catherine  was  not  less  successful  in  extending 


her  empire  towards  the  yfest  Poland  Buffered  its 
first  great  disaster  in  1772— its  'first  partition/ 
There  ia  much  reason  to  helieve  that  Pru^ia 
suggested  this  nefurious  project — that  PrcUerick 
plannod  it  with  Catherine;  and  that  a  alico  was 
given  to  AuEtrlo^  aa  a  means  of  winning  oousent 
to  tho  spoliatioD.  By  tho  Treaty  of  St  rotersbnrg, 
signed  Auj^nist  6,  1772,  Russia  grasped  Polotsk, 
Vitopsk,  Micialaf,  and  Fohsh  livonia  ;  Prussia 
lielpeU  herself  to  Malborg,  Pomerauia,  Varmia, 
and  portions  of  Culm  and  Creat  Poland ;  Austria 
appropriated  GaJicia,  with  parta  of  Podolia  and 
Sandomirj  while  distracted  Poland  had  to  do 
as  iibe  best  might  with  what  was  left  to  her. 
Kiissia  licquired  3440  square  leaguea  of  territory, 
and  1,500,000  inhabitants.  If  Prosaia  suggested  the 
first  partition,  assuredly  Russia  dietatcti  those  which 
followed,  lixhauated  alike  Tjy  internal  dissensions, 
external  attacks,  and  foreign  bribery  of  her  mibjeots, 
Poland  became  yearly  moro  and  more  powerle&a ; 
until  at  length,  in  1793,  the  *  second  partition '  took 
place,  by  which  the  Eusmu  boundaiy  was  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia ;  while 
Prusaia  obtained  the  remainder  of  Great  Poland 
and  a  portion  of  Little  Polaud^ — Austria  taking  no 
part  in  this  spoliation.  Poland  was  by  this  time 
reduqed  to  4000  square  miles.  The  attempt  of 
the  brave  Kosdusko  to  restore  the  libertiea  of  his 
country  was  dijastroiis ;  it  brought  about  the  *  third 
partition/  in  1795,  which  blotted  Poland  tmva  the 
list  of  nationa.  Anstria  took  Cracow  and  tho 
country  between  the  Pihtza,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Bug ;  Pru^a  absorbed  tbu  country  as  fkf  aa  the 
river  Nieuien  i  while  Russia  appropriated  all  the 
rest.  The  lai^e  area  of  these  acquisitions  by 
EuBsia  ie  clearly  «hewn  la  our  map. 

During  tlie  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  (17^ 
to  1625),  Russia  obtained  a  larger  area  of  country 
from  Persia  than  from  Turkey.  Paul  seems  to 
have  inherited  from  Catherine  two  great  desires 
— for  a  road  to  India  through  Persia,  and  a  road 
to  Constantinople  through  the  Danubian  provinoca. 
Independently  of  these,  however,  tho  provinces 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  were  useful 
to  Russia  on  other  grounds.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  there  was  an  almost 
unceasing  struggle  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
marked  every  now  and  then  by  tho  c««iion  of 
provinces  to  tho  former.  Thus,  Georgia  was  perma- 
nently annexed  in  1600  ;  HingreUa  and  Imeretia, 
in  1802;  Sheki,  in  1805;  and  Tarious  other  patcheis 
of  country,  in  IS  12  and  1814,  Turkey  had  a  few 
years  of  release  fipom  open  war  with  Russia  after  the 
death  of  Catherine ;  but  the  intrigues  in  Moldavia, 
Widlacbia,  and  Servia,  became  so  intolerable,  that 
tho  sultan  declared  war  upon  the  czar  in  18CH?. 
Turkey  narrowly  escaped  a  snare.  In  1S04,  daring 
tho  complexity  of  Eni'o|>ean  poUtics,  a  friendly 
alhanoo  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  formed 
between  Turkey  and  Russia ;  but  Sultan  Belim 
luckily  looked  closely  at  one  of  the  clauses,  and 
found  that  the  Czar  Alexander  claimed,  as  part  of 
the  price  paid  for  Russian  friendlineas^  that  all  the 


subjects  of  the  Porte  professing  the  Greek  religion 
Bhould  bo  placed  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  Russia.  The  sultan  reftised  to  concede  tliis,  and 
war  ensued  some  time  afterwards.  Turkey  was  in 
a  wi^tched  position  :  Paswan  Oglu,  in  Widdin  ;  Ali 
Pacha,  in  Albania  ;  Djeasiar  Pacha,  in  Syria  j 
Mehemct  AU,  in  Egypt ;  Czemy  George,  in  Servia ; 
Ypsiianti,  in  Moldavia — all  were  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  obeying  him  or 
not  as  their  inclinations  varied.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit 
gave  a  short  respite  to  Turkey  ;  but  hoetilities  soon 
recommenced,  and  continued  several  years,  Whe» 
a  settlement  of  accounts  took  place,  by  the  T>eaty 
of  Bucharest  in  1812,  the  czar  obtained  Bessat^bia 
(by  which  his  frontier  was  advanced  westward 
from  tho  Dniester  to  the  Pruth)^ — secured  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  to  merchant-sbipa — obtained 
for  his  ships  of  war  a  right  to  ascend  tho  PrutU 
up  io  ita  junction  with  the  Danube-^procured  au 
amnesty  for  the  rebelUous  Servians  who  had  aided 
liim — and  Btipulated  for  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  recently  crecttMl  by  the  Turks  in  Servia. 
Thus,  again,  was  Turkey  despoiled  by  its  fonnidaUc 
northern  neighbour. 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  sanctioned  a  few  juggling 
arrangements,  by  which  portions  of  Poland  were 
bandied  about  from  one  spoliator  to  another;  hut 
all  these  changes  ended  in  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  tho  greater  part  of  that  kingdom. 
Sweden  was  destined  next  to  suffer.  Taking  u» 
a  pretext  the  refusal  of  this  state  Io  dose  her 
porta  against  England,  during  a  disj^eement 
between  Russia  and  England,  Alexander  sudd  en  Ij 
despatclied  an  army  to  Finland,  without  any 
declaration  of  war ;  and  when  Sweden  thereupon 
declared  war,  two  year^*  hoatilitiea  ensued,  which 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Friedrichsham  in  1809, 
By  thia  treaty,  Sweden  surrendered  Finland, 
the  whole  of  East  Bothnia,  and  a  part  of  West 
Bothnia  lying  east  of  the  river  Tomea.  With 
her  most  fertile  provinces,  she  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  her  inhabitants.  These  transac- 
tions were  without  sufficient  warrant  on  any 
principle  of  justice.  Alexander  invaded  a  neigh- 
bour's country  without  declaring  war  ;  and  when 
tho  injured  monarch  resisted  the  inrwid,  he 
was  punished  for  hi«  resistance  by  a  vast  Iom 
of  territory. 

A  striking  parallel  has  been  pointed  out 
between  the  pnMjlamation  of  General  Buxhowdwi 
in  Finland  in  1808,  and  that  which  Princw 
Oortchakoff  issued  iu  Moldavia  forty-five  yoaps 
afterwards — noticed  in  a  later  page.  In  both 
^ilaces^  a  Russiao  general  invaded  the  territories  of 
a  neighbouring  power ;  and  in  both  instances  tJie 
general  issued  a  proclamation  to  tlie  inhabitants. 
Buxhowdcn  jrtatcs,  in  high-sounding  terms,  the 
motives  which  induced  the  czar  '  to  place  your 
country  under  Ms  prcicctionj  and  to  take  possession 
of  it,  in  order  to  procure  by  tbeac  means  a  mjident 
fttarantcs  in  case  his  Swedish  majesty  should  perse- 
vere in  the  resolution  not  to  accept  the  equitable 
conditions  of  peace  that  have  been  proposed  to  him. 


I 


» 


I 


It  U  hii  imperial  majesty's  pleasure,  that  tkU  the 

aflkira  of  the  country  should  have  their  ordinaiy 

counc  in  conformitjr  with  your  Uwi^  statutes,  and 

customa,  which  wiU  remain  iu  force  so  long  aa  Iub 

imperisU  m^jc8t/s  troops  shull  be  obliged  to  occupy 

txi«  Cduntry.    The  f^ivU  and  miiit&i^  fuDctionanes 

are  oonfirraed  in  their  respoetive  euiploynientfij 

alvrays  except!  ug  those  who  may  use  their  authurity 

to  miftl"ftd  the  people,  and  iuduoo  them  to  take 

moarerei  otMitrary  to  their  iuterosts.     All  that  is 

BBprmiy  for  tht^  maintenance  of  the  traopSj  eh  all 

bo  paid  in  ready  money  on  the  spot.   All  provisions 

tkall  be  paid  for  according  to  an  amitiable  ngree- 

ment  between  our  commiBfiariea  and  those  of  the 

country.*    In  both  casca,  tile  reftsons  alleged  were 

Sdlaciotis,  and  the  proniisea  were  broken. 

The  congress  of  Tiepna^  which  '^ttled*  the 
afl^ins  of  Europe  in  181i}^  left;  Russia  in  posscsGioQ 
of  the  whole  of  her  ill-acquired  conquests  in  Poland, 
Finland,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  In  later  years,  when 
Kicholai  had  suoceeded  to  Alexander  in  iaS5, 
EaiBi&  fomented  disturbances  in  Greece;  then 
offered  her  militaty  aid  to  Turkey  to  quell  the 
dtfturhancee ;  and  then  professed  to  be  offended 
ftt  tile  refusal  of  her  kind  officer.  Nicholas  iH&o 
iadttil  Persia  to  attack  Turkey.  In  July  1827, 
fingliuid  and  Franco,  influenced  doubtless  by  a 
kiiid  wish  concemiug  Chrbtian  intereetei  iu  Turkey, 
ngned,  with  Bnaiia,  the  Treaty  of  London,  hiudiu^ 
tU  tbj4e  to  iasare  a  settlement  of  the  Greek  affairs 
of  Turkey,  Only  a  few  mouths  aften^-arda,  Russia 
iigned  the  convention  of  Akermanu  with  IHirkey, 
ia  which  Rassia  bound  herself  to  a  certain  course, 
which  could  not  potaibly  he  reeoncUod  with  the 
Treaty  of  London*  That  *  untoward  event,'  the 
battle  of  Navarbo  ;  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
navy  ;  the  forced  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Grtjece—aU  strengthenod  the  ozar;  and 
when,  after  two  campaigns  in  1828-9,  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  waa  aigiied,  the  sultan  was  forced  to 
yield  Anapa  and  Poti,  with  a  oonsiderahle  extent  of 
coftst  oa  the  Black  Bca — a  portion  of  the  pachalik 
ef  Akhilska— the  two  fortresses  of  Akhilska  and 
AJdulkiUak— and  the  virtual  posseaaion  of  the 
iilftnda  formed  by  the  tnoutha  of  the  Danube.  But 
Hba  WM  not  all.  The  treaty  an^anged  for  tlie 
ilNUidonment  of  certalu  Turkish  fortresftea  ^  it 
ttipnlatad  that  Moldavm  and  Wallachia  should  bo 
^vemed  according  to  arrangements  which  llu*sia 
had  introduced  when  ahe  'protected*  them^  it 
claimed  inGreiM»ed  unmnnitiea  for  Russian  subjects 
in  Tmrliey  t  it  stipulated  for  the  paynient  of  an 
(qapiiaise  nam,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Hugsia  in 
the  war;  and  it  alluwed  the  czar  to  retain  the 
l^incipalities  and  iSiliijtria  until  the  money  was 
piid  About  the  same  time,  too,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Tnrcotnauchai,  Russia  obtained  immense  advan- 
tage«  in  Persia — immense,  not  bo  much  in  respect 
to  the  area  of  territory  annexed,  as  ia  the  com- 
mand given  to  Rnsiia  over  the  Caspian  3ea  aud 
the  CaacajUftn  proyincea, 

EtissiA  w«  not  yet  worn  out  with  her  efforts  in 
'  protecting*,  Turkey.    Mehemet  Alij  the  Pacha  of 


E^pt,  raised  a  formidable  rerolt  Bgaiujt  the 
sultan;  and  the  latter  w^  so  ill  advieed  aa  to 
acoept  the  aid  of  Ruasia  to  quell  it.  The  e£|eots  of 
thia  appeared  in  the  Trmity  uf  Unkiar-Skdewa^  in 
1833,  when  Turkey  agreed  to  assist  Russia  in  ca^e 
of  need — which  Russia  cared  little  nbout ;  and 
Russia  a{(roed  to  ajisist  Turkey  in  case  of  need — 
which  Russia  greatly  wished.  A  seuret  article  wai 
inserted  in  this  treaty,  to  tlie  effect  that  Buasla 
would  forego  the  debt  from  tho  last  war,  if  Turkey 
would  clc»e  the  Dardanelles  against  all  vessels  of 
war  whatever,  tf^teept  t/io*6  of  Rmttia  J 

Russia  had  now  attained  to  a  dangerous  position 
—she  became  the  *  protector'  of  Turkey  iu  gene- 
ral. The  other  states  of  Europe  took  the  alarm. 
Thoy  did  not  seem  to  regard  as  important  a  treaty 
which  prevented  any  Mohammedan  from  living 
in  Waliaebia  or  Moldavia,  or  any  Turkish  army 
from  remaining  in  those  countries  ;  nor  were  they 
moved  by  the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg  in  1834^  which 
garo  increased  power  to  Russia  in  Asia  Minor ; 
but  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  alanned  them. 
Uenoe,  after  many  contentions,  an  agreement  wai 
BigQod  in  London,  in  1S41,  by  Turkey,  Russia, 
Austria,  England,  and  France,  that  the  DardaueUes 
should  be  closed  against  att  ships  of  war  so  long 
as  Turkey  should  be  at  peace;  and  that  Turkey 
should  be  allowed  to  call  in  the  naval  aid  of  any 
one  of  the  five,  in  caso  of  attack  from  any  of  the 
others.  This  convention,  aa  wo  shall  see  afterwards, 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  conduct  of 
England  and  France  in  1853, 

Tlie  last  in  this  series  of  treaties  waa  tlie  con- 
vention of  Balta-Limau  in  184f>,  whereby  the 
aiTaira  of  Wollachia  and  Moldavia  were  gottled  ; 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  sultan  little 
control  over  these  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
allowing  tlie  e/ur  to  interfere  in  that '  protective' 
mode  which  is  so  peculiarly  Russian. 

It  may  he  uiefhl  to  sum  up  the  gains  of  Russia 
fVom  Turkey  and  Persia  between  1774  and  IfllE, 
omitting  all  mention  of  those  from  Poland  and 
Sweden. 

FBOW   TDUKXV. 

Couuti7  to  the  north  of  tlie  Crimeei,    ,        ,  1774 

The  Crimea, ,  1788 

Country  between  ^e  Caspian  and  tli^  Sea  of 

Azof, ,        .  1783 

Country  round  Odosas,    -        .        .         .  1793 

Bessarabia, 1613 

faOlC  fSEBlJu 

Georgift,   ..,,.-.  1800 

Mingrelia,    .......  1802 

Itiitjretia, .  ie02 

Gimja,          .......  1S03 

Bhcki twos 

KHra-bagh,  ..,.--.  ia05 

bhirviui,  ,        , ISOti 

Taheh,  on  the  Caspian,        ,        .        ,        .1812 

giiice  that  dato,  Russia  has  obtained  from  Persia 
tlio  cession  of  lilrivan.  Mount  Ararat,  Etchmiazin, 
and  Akalzia  ;  while  from  Turkey  she  haa  obtained 
important  j^oati  ou  the  eaat,  north,  and  west  shores 
of  the  Black  .'^ea,  a  commanding  influence  at  the 


nwrnths  of  the  Danube,  and  an  irritatmg  kind  of 
inflnenco  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  still  left  to  tlie 
sultan,  leaving  it  doubtful  bow  far  tbo  latter  is 
niast^r  in  any  part  of  bis  dominions. 

We  should  forni  an  inadequate  idea  of  Russian 
capacity,  if  we  imagined  tbat  tbeae  acquisitions  were 
gained  exclusively  by  the  valour  of  soldiers  and 
the  skill  of  generalg.  Since  the  reign  of  Peter  I., 
Russia  has  ejected  some  of  the  greatest  designs 
by  adroitness  in  diploDMWjy.  Schemiag  and  far- 
sighted,  and  sparing  no  means  to  attain  any  desired 
end,  this  remarkable  power  has  establishecl  agents 
in  every  comer  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  America^male  and  female,  open  and 
avowed,  secret  and  furtive,  coniinerciai  and  mili- 
tant princely  and  plebeian,  literary  and  scientific, 
connected  with  the  press  as  well  as  with  the 
liecesses  of  private  life.  Some  of  this  extraordinary 
army  of  agents  are  ac^credited  to  foreign  courts, 
for  ostensible  puriioses;  some  are  merely  spies, 
appointed  to  detect  and  report  on  the  '  nakedness  of 
the  land,'  moral  or  material ;  %vhilc  others  appear 
to  have  a  mission  combining  the  [jowers  of  the 
envoy  and  the  spy.  Brilliant,  fluent^  aceomplishe<J, 
p<jlished — the  Kussian  agents  arc  dilhcult  to  resist, 
and  as  difiicult  to  matcit ;  while,  if  occasion  seem 
to  need  it,  these  diacinating  qualities  can  quickly 
be  exchanged  for  a  kind  of  overbearing  audacity, 
which  scares  the  timid  into  submission.  Sparing 
no  expenditure  of  means  to  accompUsh  an  object, 
and  unrestrained  by  constitutional  forms,  the  ruling 
power  in  Russia  pursues  a  steady  onward  progress 
of  deceit  and  aggression,  as  if  govenied  by  but  one 
principle — that  of  aiming  at  universal  empire.  Tlie 
IH)licy  of  other  European  nations  may  at  various 
times  have  been  aggressive,  but  that  of  Russia 
stands  apart ;  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and 
those  peculiarities  impart  to  it  a  character  wliich 
other  nations  will  do  well  to  study.  The  policy  is 
tradUionary^  or  rather  hereditary;  it  is  handed  down 
ftora  father  to  son,  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Alexander  has  promised  to  his  subjects,  that  he 
will  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father  Nicholas ; 
Nicholas  remembered  Catherine;  Catherine  bore 
in  mind  the  conquests  of  Peter,  The  Greek  priests 
have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
belief  that  the  favoured  Russian  nation  must  and 
will  one  day  possess  Constantinople;  and  tlio 
half-sarVage  serlk  who  are  driven  into  batiJo,  enter- 
tain an  obscure  notion  that  they  are  fighting,  in 
part  for  this  object,  in  part  for  their  demi-god 
the  czar.  As  for  this  demi-god,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  to  what  an  extent  the  blasphemous 
teachings  of  the  priests  have  extended.  The  fol- 
lowing two  questions,  with  their  answers,  are 
extracted  from  the  new  catechism  prepared  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  churches  in  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia — literally  translated  :^ — 

*  QutMian.  How  is  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
to  be  considered  in  refereno©  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  1 

Amtmr,  As  proceeding  immediately  from 
God, 


Q.  What  are  the  supematnrally  revealed  motives 
for  this  worship  (of  the  emperor)! 

A,  The  supernatu rally  revealed  motives  afe^ 
that  the  emperor  is  the  vicegerent  and  minister 
of  God  to  execute  the  divine  commands,  and 
consequently  disobedience  to  the  emperor  is  iden- 
tified with  disobodicuce  to  God  himself ;  that  God 
will  reward  us  in  the  world  to  come  for  tlie 
worship  and  obedience  we  render  to  the  empergr, 
and  punish  us  severely  to  all  eternity  should  we 
disobey  or  neglect  to  worship  him.  Moreover, 
God  commands  us  to  love  and  obey  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  evety  authorily,  and 
particularly  the  emperor — not  from  worldly  con- 
siderations, but  from  apprehensious  of  the  final 
judgment' 

It  was  especially  towards  the  late  Czar  Nicholas 
that  this  excess  of  reverential  submission  was 
demanded  and  shewn. 

Sir  John  M'Keill  places  in  a  striking  light  the 
mode  in  which  the  great  Russian  Colossus  has 
stridden  over  surrounding  nations :  *  The  acquisi- 
tions she  has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  tbat  ancient  kingdom  ;  her 
aeftuisitions  from  Poland  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire  ;  the  ten-i to ry  she  has  wrested 
from  Turkey  m  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions 
of  Prussia,  exclusive  of  her  Rhenish  provinces ; 
her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are  equal  in 
extent  to  all  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, taken  together;  the  country  she  has  con- 
quered from  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ; 
and  her  acquisitions  in  Tatary  have  an  equal  area 
to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.'  * 

Agaiu  referring  to  our  coloured  map,  these  vast 
acquisitions,  which  enlarged  the  population  of 
Russia  from  fourteen  millions  in  1722,  to  Rixty- 
five  millions  in  1B50,  are  rendered  appreciable  to 
the  eye.  Since  the  comparoitively  recent  year 
1772,  Russia  has  acquired  territory  greater  in 
extent  and  importance  than  the  whole  empire  she 
had  in  Europe  in  that  year!  Since  then,  'she 
has  advanced  her  frontier  8o0  miles  towards 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Parte ; 
she  hja  approached  450  mQea  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  has  possessed  herself  of  the 
capital  of  Poland  ;  and  hos  advanced  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  Sweden,  from  which, 
when  Peter  the  Great  moimted  the  throne,  her 
frontier  was  distant  300  miles.  Since  that  time, 
she  has  stretched  hei'self  forwanl  about  1000  tnil^ 
towards  India,  and  the  same  distauce  towards  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  regiment  that  is  now  stationed 
at  her  furthest  frontier  post  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  has  as  great  a  distance  to  miireh 
back  to  Moscow  as  onward  to  Attock  on  the 
Indus  ;  and  is  actually  further  ft-om  St  Petersbnr^g 
than  from  Lahore,  the  cap j til  of  the  Pnnjah. 
The  battalions  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard 
that  invaded  Persia  found,  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  that  they  were  as  near  to  Herat  as  tu 
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the  banks  of  the  Don ;  that  they  had  alreadj 
accoropliahed  half  the  distance  from  their  capital 
lo  D*!lhi ;  and  that  therefore,  from  their  camp 
in  Persia,  thej  hail  as  great  a  distance  to  march 
buck  to  St  Petersburg  as  onward  to  the  capital 
of  Hindostan.'  • 

The  circumstance  esivecially  needing  attention,  is 
not  merely  that  these  acquisitions  are  vast  in  area, 
but  that  they  have  all  been  tnaile  in  the  steady 
pomiaiice  of  one  fixed  policy,  There  is,  mdetnl, 
something  remarkable  in  the  methodic  system  of 
Eusmn  aggression,  which  presents  almost  the 
precision  of  a  science.  The  authority  just  quoted 
hus  pointed  out— what,  indectl,  may  be  gathered  by 
any  impartial  reader  of  the  past  history  of  Russia — 
that  this  code  or  system  presents  fi^ur  stages,  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  words  disorganmiHon, 
fwci^fo^Mii,  prMeditm,  and  ijtcarp&ration.  First,  by 
means  of  innumerable  agents,  Russia  sows  discord 
in  a  neighbouring  country ;  she  observes  whether 
there  are  rival  sects,  rival  raecSj  rival  claimants  to 
the  throne,  rival  parties  in  the  legislature,  rival 
interests  in  toiivns,  discontents  between  the  nobles 
and  the  peasant*j  discontents  Ijetweeu  the  taxed 
and  the  untaxed ;  and  by  means  of  subtle  and 
well-schooled  agents,  often  supplied  with  *  material' 
alignments  in  gi'cat  plenty,,  she  encourages  internal 
dUsensions,  whidi  weaken  the  stability  of  a  state. 
If  her  agents  are  detected  a  little  too  soon,  fiho 
acmples  not  to  sacrifice  them ;  but  if  the  agency  he 
not  ver)'  apparent,  then  comes  the  next  stage.  She 
occupies  some  of  the  provinces,  kindly  intent  upon 
preventing  the  dissentients  from  injuring  each 
other,  and  from  injuring  her  own  subjects  by  a 
pernicious  example.  Then,  having  planted  a  foot 
firmly,  matters  are  ripe  for  a  display  of  mag- 
nanimity ;  she  offers  protcdimi ;  she  undertakes 
to  Bhield  the  sovereigu  of  the  distracted  country 
from  bis  disorderly  subjects ;  she  asks  no  money 
for  this ;  she  requires  only  to  be  allowed  to  do 
good,  but  roakos  it  a  condition  that  lier  military 
foTC&  shall  hold  undiaturtied  possession  of  the 
protected  country.  The  fruit  ripens  ;  the  province 
is  found,  by  degrees,  to  be  unsatisfactorily  placed 
under  this  divided  allegiance  ;  and  it  requires  only 
a  TCjy  easy  logic  to  show  that  the  protector,  halo 
and  strong,  must  necessarily  be  a  better  governor 
than  the  protected,  sick  and  weak ;  and  then 
arrires  the  fourth  ^tage— incorporation. 

Epigrammatic  as  this  statement  of  the  case  may 
seem,  it  is  no  more  than  the  simple  truth.  In 
Poland,  in  the  Crimea,  in  Georgia,  in  Imeretia,  in 
Mingrelia,  all  these  four  stages  have  been  ftdfilled  ; 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  Eussia  has  more 
than  once  arrived  at  the  third  stage,  protedion, 
ailiT  the  second,  or  stage  of  occupation;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mano'uvres  of  the 
*  Kussian  party ' — for  there  is  a  Kussiau  party 
in  almost  every  couutrj* — in  Bulgaria,  Servia, 
Montenegro,  Greece,  and  Persia,  cau  be  explained 
on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  diswrgankatioti 
— fhm  first  stage  in  a  aigniticant  march  towards 
amieication. 


Thus,  a  summary  has  been  presented  of  the 
aggressive  achievements  of  Russia  dovm  to  the 
period  when,  in  1653,  Nicholas  1.,  following 
the  hereditary  pohcy  of  his  house,  and  more 
accomplished  than  his  predecessors,  prepared  to 
make  a  final  clutch  at  what  remained  in  Europe 
of  the  once  great  Turkish  Empire,  An  excuse  for 
this  movement,  as  will  be  immediately  shewn, 
was  not  wanting. 


TOE    'holy     places      at    JERUSALEM  :    A. 
SUBJECT    OP   CONTEST, 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  in  political  govern- 
ment, that  an  independent  power  shall  not  be 
embarrassed  by  foreign  interference.  The  equivo- 
cal right  to  protect  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey, 
granted  or  implied  under  treaties  with  Russia,  was 
at  variance  with  this;  sound  maxim  ;  for  it 
furnished  the  czar  with  a  plausible  reasvjn  for 
encroachment.  One  of  the  treaties  which  seemed 
to  sanction  this  exercise  of  authority  by  Russiaj 
Wits  that  of  Kainardji.*  On  the  general  ground 
of  protecting  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  a  cause  of  quarrel  was  easily  found  ; 
liut  there  was  a  more  spedal  reason  at  hand. 
It  was  the  method  of  managing  what  are  called 
the  *  Holy  Places,*  wlueh  was  alleged  to  bo 
opposed  to  the  rights  of  Russia. 

The  Holy  Places  or  Sanctuaries^  at  Jerusalem 
and  Eethlehem,  are  certain  buildings  and  frag- 
ments of  buildings  which— ^as  is  alleged  by  cede- 
siastics  of  the  latin  and  Greek  Churches — refer  to 
tho  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  concerned  in 
some  of  the  momentous  events  of  his  ministry, 
JIany  i*ecent  writers  reject  as  insufficient  the 
evidence  ou  which  the  location  is  Inferretl ;  but 
this  does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  faith  of  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  Bpot.    As  the 


•  A  cflr*fiil  ponuDi  of  the  Treaty  tjf  Kainardji  nrlll  shew  that,  out 
or  tlir  tw«nty-cigbt  dnusos  th^rejitD  cnly  thrfw  which  toui-b  Ufwn 
tlie  liberties  and  privlle^M  of  CbruUpna  in  the  Ottomun  £in|)iTe, 
OS  follow  :— 

'  AiiTfrLE  TrlL  Tbo  Sabiime  Pnrte  prtiinjsw  ta  protect  constantly 
tlie  Cbrislian  relfjiriDa  and  ItK  churehiMi;  and  it  alKo  siltoTr«  tlt» 
Cni)ii*t«rs  of  tbv  Imperial  Caurt  of  RtiHAia  to  make,  u)>oii  all  ocflB- 
■ionii,  rcpresemtatSoni,  a«  well  in  U\rt\xx  of  tlie  new  ehurch  ni 
ODflatuiUiujplB,  of  which  mention  will  be  inntle  In  AtT.  XtV.,  on  on 
bebiilf  of  ita  olbfCialiitfT  mlninteFn,  pnimisinK  to  lake  bucK  rejiTt- 
fcntfltioni  Into  due  eDtisideratitm^  us  bein^  hiad«  hy  ft  cortidenUiii 
functlooinf  of  *  mclghbcmrinp  and  *lneerely  fi-icndly  power. 

Abt,  Vin,  Tbt  •Hhjeet*  of  the  RuimiIbii  limpire,  m  well  laymen 
lu  ecc)e«lutl«,  iball  buTc  full  liberty  and  pertnht.ion  to  tIsU  th« 
Holy  City  of  Jerusalem,  and  oilier  place«  deaervinif  of  nttwiOon, 
No  chantKb,  contribution,  duty,  or  other  tux.  ishall  be  finclcd 
from  tbtwe  pllrrlniH  jmd  tniTeller*  by  any  otic  wbUTnTOeTcr.  either 
at  JeruHalem  or  elsewhepe,  or  on  the  rood ;  hot  Ihcy  aball  be 
protlded  Willi  Kucb  paBupcrtw  and  firman n  a*  aie  jtlvm  tn  the 
•ubjectH  of  the  other  friendly  power*.  Dnrlnf  their  sojoara  In  tbe 
OLtoinan  Empire,  liey  sbnll  ntjt  mffer  tbn  lei*t  wrong!  or  inJnry  j 
hit,  on  the  eofttroT)-,  tball  be  under  the  itrleteil  protcctioa  of  the 
]aW4. 

Art.  XTV.  After  ihf  manner  of  the  otbef  power*,  permission  i* 
given  (o  the  llifrli  Court  of  RuMio,  In  addition  to  the  chapel  bnUt 
In  the  mlnknttr't  reaidcnM,  to  erect  in  one  of  thequarteraoi  Galato, 
in  lb*  ttreet  cnUwl  Hey  Ojifici,  a  |jnbllc  cbmcb  of  ibe  Greek  ritual, 
which  fchall  always  be  under  the  protecti™  of  the  mioJalera  of  llutt 
empire,  and  secure  rmm  oil  CMrtton  and  oqtrngip,' 

Groundleffl  as  arc  the  rust  protMlive  claims  «f  Runia,  boiied  on 
these  tbrc*  nSmpio  elausei,  they  are  not  ttronjjtboned  by  iLBythlnff 
tonlaiocd  in  tbo  TreatT  of  Adrianoplc  (l^^N  which  merely  aliile* 
( Aar.  XVO  on  Ihia  tubject,  that  all  former  Bgiqeniejit!!  remain  in 
force,  uidew  otberwUe  tpeelflcd. 


capital  of  the  Hobrefw  kingdom^  the  Jews  hold 
JorusAlem  in  high  vonoration ;  as  the  chief  gctme 
of  Christ's  career,  the  Cliristiana  also  venerate  it ; 
aud  even  the  Mobftmmeilaus  regard  it  with  interest 
and  pe«peet. 

In  so  far  as  conoeruB  the  pilgrimages  and  the 
monastio  services  of  Christians,  they  refer  to  the 
mpp<md  aitei  of  the  ancient  buildings ;  for  none 
of  the  bnildings  of  the  New-Testament  period 
actually  remain,  except  a  few  ill-defined  siibstmc- 
tures  or  foundations.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  Christian  pilp-ims,  is  the  church  which  contains 
the  alleged  sepulchre  of  Christ — the  ostensible,  if 
not  the  real,  source  of  solicitnde  to  the  Crusaders. 
Tllia  church,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  is  so  largo,  and  of  such  an  oblong 
figure,  o&d  haa  so  many  projections  or  bays  in 
partieular  part%  that  the  builder  oontrived  to 
include  witliin  its  walls  various  spots  alleged  to 
be  connectctl  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ 
— ^not  merely  the  Bepulchro  itself,  but  also  the 
icene  of  the  a-ucifixion.  This  cburchj  the  work  of 
the  mother  of  ConstantlDe  the  Great,  was  paHly 
destroyed  hy  fire  in  1608  j  it  was  rebuUt  wfth 
attentif/u  to  the  same  included  area,  but  with 
inferior  materials.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  to 
see  how  little  change  a  century  or  two  makes  in 
bigotry :  the  Latins  and  Greeks  quarrel  about  these 
Holy  Places  now,  just  as  they  quarrelled  when 
MaundreU  visited  Jeinisalem.  As  an  example  of 
contrast  in  time,  but  not  in  conduct,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  here  Maundrell's  account,  written  in  1(]07, 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  devotees :  it  will  prepare 
us  for  the  transactions  of  1860. 

'  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepnlchr©  is  founded 
upon  Mount  Calvary;  is  less  than  100  paces 
long,  and  not  more  than  GO  wide,  and  yet  is  so 
contrived,  that  it  is  Bup|>osed  to  contain  under  its 
roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  con- 
riecratod  to  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration,  by 
being  reputed  to  have  had  sotne  particular  actions 
done  in  them,  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  As,  jlrsi^  the  place  where  ho  was 
derided  by  the  soldtcra  ;  secondly,  whore  the 
soldiers  divided  hts  garments  j  thirdly ^  where  he 
was  shut  up,  whilst  they  digged  the  hole  to  set  the 
foot  of  the  cross  in,  and  made  all  ready  for  his 
crucifixion ;  founhlj,  where  he  was  nailed  to  t!te 
cro:M ;  j^/ihiy,  where  the  cross  waa  erected ;  ««*Afy, 
where  the  soldier  stood  who  pierced  hla  Bide; 
tm>enthiy^  where  his  body  was  anointed,  in  order 
to  his  burial ;  dghthl^y  where  hb  body  was  depo- 
sited in  the  eepulchre ;  nitithfy^  where  Uie  angels 
appeared  to  the  women  after  his  resurrection  ; 
tenthlg^  where  Christ  himself  appeared  to  Mary 
Magddene.  The  places  where  these  and  many 
other  things  relating  to  our  blessed  Lord  are  said 
to  have  been  done,  are  all  supposed  to  be  contained 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  this  churcli,  and 
are  all  distinguished  and  adorned  with  so  many 
lev  era!  altars.  In  galleries  round  about  the  church, 
and  also  in  litUe  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  tbo 
outside,  are  certain  apartments  for  the  reception  of 


friars  and  pilgrims ;  and  in  these  places  almost 
every  Christian  nation  anciently  maintained  a 
small  society  of  monks,  each  society  having  its 
proper  quarter  assigned  to  it  by  the  appointment 
of  ^e  Turks ;  such  as  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Neatoreans, 
Cophtites,  Marouites,  iSsc,  all  which  had  anciently 
their  several  apartments  in  the  church.  But  these 
have  all,  except  four,  forsaken  their  quarters,  not 
being  able  to  sustain  the  severe  rents  and  extor- 
tions which  their  Turkish  landlords  impose  upon 
thtjm.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Coph- 
tttcs  keep  their  footing  still  j  but  of  these  four,  the 
Copblites  have  now  but  one  poor  representative  of 
their  nation  loft;  and  the  Armenians  have  run 
so  much  in  debt,  that  it  is  supposed  they  are 
hastening  apace  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
brethren  who  have  deserted  before  them.  Besides 
their  several  apartments,  each  fraternity  havo  their 
altars  and  sanctuary,  properly  and  distinctly  allottod 
to  their  own  use;  at  which  x^laces  Ihey  have  a 
peculiar  right  to  perform  their  own  divine  service, 

and  to  exclude  other  nations  from  tbera 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prise 
contended  for  by  the  several  sects,  is  the  command 
and  appropriation  of  the  Holy  Sopnlchro — a 
privilege  contested  with  so  much  unchristian  fury 
aud  animosity,  especially  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  that  in  disputing  which  parties  siionld  go 
into  it,  to  celebrate  their  mass,  they  have  some* 
tunes  proceeded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even  at  the 
very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling  their  own 
blood  with  their  sacrifices ;  an  evidence  of  which 
fury  the  fether-guardian  shewed  us,  in  a  great 
scar  upon  his  arm,  which,  ho  told  us,  was  the 
mark  of  a  wound  given  him  hy  a  sturdy  Greek 

priest  in  one  of  these  unholy  wars The  daily 

employment  of  the  recluses  inhabiting  this  edifice 
is,  to  trim  tbe  lamps,  and  to  mako  devotional  visits 
and  processions  to  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the 
church.  Thus  they  spend  their  time,  many  of 
them  for  four  or  six  year^  together;  nay,  so  far 
are  some  transported  with  the  pleasing  contempla- 
tion in  which  they  here  entertain  themselves,  that 
they  will  never  come  out,  to  their  dying  day — 
burying  themselves,  as  it  were,  alive  m  our  Lord's 
grave,' 

BimilAT  disputes  resi^ecting  the  same  loealitiisi 
continued  to  scandalise  and  disgrace  i^Q  Christian 
world ;  for  although  the  fire  in  1808  destroyed 
much  of  that  which  Maundrcdl  describes,  the 
monks  fought  as  fiercely  as  ever  for  poasesdou 
of,  or  control  over,  tlie  aibes  reputed  holy. 

The  iUOcessiTe  sultans  have  repeatedly  issued 
firmam  and  kmti-sherift*  respecting  the  Holy 
Places  at  Jerusalem-<-flometi]iiea  as  a  matter  of 
favour ;  sometimes  as  a  mrans  of  allaying  dlBputes 
between  the  Latin  aud  Greek  Christians,  Wlien 
the  Saracens  conquered  Jerusalem,  C21  a.d.,  the 

*  TkA  dlA««BOt  botWMB  UicM  two  Idoda  of  TnrlU^  daeoitiAiiU 
awms  to  be  this— •  finmaH  ii  k  freTemauBt  ttt4et  or  perinJ*«lDn, 
iMued  bnoBL  vaj  aam  of  mint  dulbrttit  iifflaMT  vheniu  a  hattt' 
Mfieryf  (thtrj^^  ahert^,  Khfryf)  ensuutcfl  aor*  Utixtij  frota  Utib 
(Ultui,  imd  u  1  rcdult  of  hli  tnillTidiiil  wlU  imd  ptea^urc. 
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victor,  HazretrOmar-Hatap,  placed  the  Holy  S«ptil> 
chre  and  its  depeDdencies  uuder  the  coDtrol  of  the 
Greek  patriarch;  aud  all  other  Christian  bodies 
wef«  rendered  suhordinate  to  hini.  During  the 
eight  centuries  which  next  followed,  and  which 
witnened  so  manj  conquests  and  rcconqu^ta  of 
Jertuwlem— Saracens,  Turks,  Tatars,  and  CrusadorSf 
ail  gaining  the  ascendancy  by  turn — the  Moliam- 
M^dan  regnlatiooB  of  the  place  can  cot  v&ry  clearly 
Hlneed  i  bot  when  the  Sultan  of  the  Turks  became 
master  both  of  Constantinople  and  of  Joi-usalcm, 
the  exerciae  of  the  Christian  rites  in  tlie  latter- 
muneid  city  became  immediately  dependent  on 
the  good' will  of  the  Ottoman  jjotentate ;  and  anch 
has  continued  to  bo  tho  case  during  the  last 
4C»0  years.  Sultan  Mehcinot,  BCM>n  after  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  gare  iuto  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  patriarch  a  liatti'&heriif,  confirming 
the  Greek  Christians  in  all  their  rights  of  poBs^aion 
Aad  immnnitie*  in  regard  to  tho  Holy  Placeii  at 
JerMaleOL  In  the  fiixtceiith  century,  two  similar 
batti-shen^  were  granted  by  Hultans  Belim  and 
Suleiman  j  in  tho  serenteonth  century,  three  more 
by  Sultans  Muradj  Ibrahim,  and  Mehemet  j  in  the 
dghteenth  century,  fuur  or  five  by  Mehemet,  Sulci- 
xnaiij  Osman,  aud  Mustaplia;  whde  batti-sherif^ 
have,  in  lat*rr  years,  been  issued  by  Sultang  Selim, 
Mahznoud,  and  especially  Abdul-Medjid,  Some  of 
these  grants  related  to  the  Greek  Church  alone ;  but 
in  naoat  «ases  they  took  oognizauce  of  the  wranglea 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Christians,  Thus, 
in  1665  and  166d,  Sultan  Murad  lY.  iuued  two 
hatti-sherifil,  *one  against  the  Armenians,  and 
thft  otber  againnt  the  Fa|ii5ts,  when  tho  latter 
oideavoured  to  expel  tko  Greeks  from  certain 
lioly  places  of  which  they  formerly  held  posscs- 
non/  Two  other  hatU-sbei-ifiJ  noon  afterwards 
irere  strongly  condemnatory  of  certain  preten- 
lioiia  put  forth  by  tlie  I^atlns  and  Armenians, 
kailiig  the  Oreek  Church  in  fuU  faYOur  at 
Jeruaateni. 

The  empcrow  of  Russia^  during  the  last  centuiy 
tod  a  half,  hare  atatdily  kept  in  view  these  maxims 
or  propositions,  and  have  endeavoured  to  impress 
tfiom  on  the  minds  of  the  sultans^that  the  Greek 
CborcU  has  always  been  more  favoured  than  Hlg 
Litin  by  the  sultana ;  that  the  czar  ta  the  reoog- 
niied  head  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  that  the  cdar 
\m  ht?noo  A  right  to  interfere  in  all  that  concerns 
the  Holy  Flaees  at  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  band, 
^noe  insists  that  the  Latins  have  always  had 
gri'vileges  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  king!!  of 
fnuEucQ  baT6  been  recognised  as  'protectors'  of 
fiuMtt  Lfttiiis.  For  instance,  a  treaty  between 
the  Boltau  and  Francis  I.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  iixteenth  century,  C4>niiigned  the  Holy  Places, 
tad  the  monks  who  took  care  of  tfiem,  to  the 
protection  of  France.  This  treaty  appears  to  have 
h$m  the  cause  of  numerous  diEputcs — the  Greeks 
i«ftttc4  to  yield  to  the  Latins ;  and  many  of  the 
Imtti'fherift  adverted  t*>  in  the  last  paragraph 
bad  for  object  the  healing  of  feud^  between  the 
two  VodJee  of  Christians.    In  1767,  these  disputes 


became  so  intolerable,  that  the  Divan  issued  an 
ordinance  expelling  the  Latins  altogetlier  from  the 
Church  of  Bethlehem  and  the  Church  of  the  Tomb 
of  the  Virgin,  leaving  them  aooeei  to  other  of 
the  Holy  Places,  but  placing  tho  whole  under  the 
c-are  of  the  Greek  monks.  In  the  year  1808,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  as  noticed  abovej  was  partly 
destroyed  by  tire ;  aud  the  Porte,  in  grantinjr 
permission  for  rebuilding,  gave  this  into  the  bands 
of  the  Greeks  rather  than  tlie  Latins  ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Greeks  afterwards  claimed  additional 
rights  and  prerogativCT.  There  were  prolific 
elements  of  discord  here ;  for  the  sultans,  dcspLsiiig 
botli  the  liatjn  and  the  Greek  Christianity,  cared 
little  as  to  which  should  triumph  over  the  other  ; 
while  the  ordinaucea  or  hatti-Hherifs,  in  gJviug 
oustody  of  the  Holy  Places,  neglected  to  desig- 
nate those  places  by  namoj  and  each  body  of 
monkfi  Hucceeded  in  finding  something  Mioly' 
which  liad  not  been  given  over  to  tbe  other. 
Scandals  continued  to  arise  so  frequently,  and 
Christianity  became  theroby  so  brought  into  con- 
tempt in  tbe  East,  that  Russia  and  Franoe  thought 
it  proper  to  interfere — the  one,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Greek  Christians ;  the  other,  of  the  Latin, 
M.  Dashkoff  was  sent  JVum  liussia,  and  M.  Maroellus 
from  France,  in  1819,  to  make  personal  inquiries 
at  Jerusalem  concerning  tlic  state  and  occupancy 
of  all  the  sacred  buildings.  The  two  envoys 
made  a  minute  examination,  and  sent  in  reports 
to  their  respective  governments.  It  was  hoped 
lliHt  the  foundation  was  laid  for  an  amicable 
settlement  of  tho  whvlc  subject  i  but  shortly 
after  this,  the  troubles  broke  out  betweeu 
Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  troubles  in  other 
directions  kept  the  subject  in  abeyance  until  tlie 
year  1850. 

Now,  laying  aside  all  doubts  concerning  the 
localities,  a  rational  curiosity  may  arise  to  know 
the  nature  and  number  of  Hie  sacred  buildings,  or 
parts  of  buildings,  in  respect  to  which  ChristeDdom 
is  thus  divided,  A  document,  drawn  up  by  M. 
Marcellua  in  18tK>,  gives  a  list  of  these ;  and  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  list  bean  no  small  resem- 
blance to  the  items  in  an  auctioneer's  catalogue — so 
much  is  the  spirit  of  the  subject  frittered  down  by 
a  string  of  petty  details.  There  is  a  list,  first,  of 
the  Banctuarics  or  Holy  Places,  which,  as  France 
alleges,  were  poss^sed  exclusively  by  tbe  Latins 
in  1740  in  Jerusalem,  and  outside  Jerusalem ; 
next,  of  the  Sanctuaries,  both  within  and  without 
Jerusalem,  poBsessed  by  the  Latins  in  common 
with  other  Christians  in  1740;  next,  of  the  Sanc- 
tuaries whence  the  Latins  had  been  altogether 
excluded  by  the  events  which  occurred  shortly 
before  16S0  ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  Sanctuaries  winch, 
esEcluaively  belonging  to  the  Latins  in  1740,  were 
shared  by  other  bodies  in  IS20.  The  list  is  worth 
reconling,  as  an  example  of  tho  trifling  matters 
which  will  sometimes  plunge  great  nations  into 
war.  The  original  document  was  in  French ;  but 
the  official  translation,  prepared  for  tbe  Psrliamen- 
taty  papers  on  Eastern  Affairs,  assumes  the  form 


hero  given  in  a  note,*  M.  Marcellus,  at  the  sjime 
time,  enumerated  twentjHjue  *  prerogatives'  which 
be  claimed  for  the  Latins  at  Jerusalem,  as  follow ; 
^-'  L  The  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  Latin  moTvks, 
alone  to  possess  the  keys  of  the  gatea  of  the  t-on- 
renta  or  sanctuaries  ahoT©  mentioned,  and  parti- 
cularly the  three  keys  of  the  Altar  of  the  Manger 
at  Bethlehem.  2,  They  have  a  right  to  guard 
those  places,  to  repair,  maintain,  decorate,  aud 
light  lamps  there.  3.  To  celebrate  Holy  Mass 
there,  and  to  exercise  the  riles  and  ceremonies  of 
their  worship.  4.  To  take  the  lead  over  all  other 
nations  in  their  visitation  of  the  pilgrimages  of 
the  Holy  Places.  5.  They  have  a  right  to  visit 
the  half  of  Mount  Calvaiy  which  does  not  belong 
to  them  ;  to  celebrate  mass  on  tlie  aforesaid  half  j 
and  to  light  lamps  there.  C.  The  Frank  monks 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  exercise  their  worship 
in  tho  lower  part  of  the  eave  of  the  Great 
Church  of  Bethlehem.  7.  To  prevent  other  nations 
from  lighting  lamps  there,  to  celebrate  theur  offices, 

•  '  sASCTUAiiH  KJM*BfMi  tsa.uarrEj,T  IT  TB«  tl.TI)(a  III  17ilX 

Ai  Jeniitiifm^ 

I,  The  Htilv  Scpnlrhro ;  thnt  \9  tflt  pbj-,  ttie  pcrntid  rupoln,  cii.llod 
tha  Leaden  (XiiMb,  nnd  thp  siiutll  cupola,  ^LtDntcd  iindpr  the  hitger 
ont^  and  covxtIti^  iho  tamb  Uielf'  Tbe  entire  AtnTt  which  Bar- 
rounds  the  tomb,  And  ths  circulnr  «pue  between  tbv  pLlUrs  of 
the  dome  and  the  vuU,  utw  oectij|ited  bj  the  eluoiben  buUL  bif  the 
Gretk*  nfter  the  lire. 

3.  The  Grand  Arch  which  ftepoTDteik  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
drtme,  and  wlikh  Mrvcn  for  Iht  choir  for  the  Laifna  when  they 
jterrorm  vVirir  ceretnonle*  hcfof*  the  tomb. 

S,  The  Ston€>  of  Unction  and  the  poairt  which  turronndji  %  an  far 
u  thfi  doar  of  the  chmeh  imd  ihe  chamber  no'w  occuiiiAd  by  the 

4.  The  foothem  balf  of  Calvar}',  that  on  which  out  Savlatif  waa 
eradJiedf  the  four  IntertoT  arcbe«wl)$ch  compoac  Adam'*  CtuiMi, 
Is  frcmt  of  which  are  the  loxnbA  of  ijodfrey  of  Boiullon  and  of 
Bauduain,  dejitroyitl  in  Iftll ;  as  well  aa  Ave  other  royal  tombet, 
•itniiied  pt  the  foot  of  ttie  wall  of  the  Cre«k  cboir ;  Ihe  ebamber 
at  the  fide  of  AduraV  ChjipeL 

i.  The  Gratto  of  tbe  laTcntion  of  tbe  Uoly  Crosa,  and  «f  tha 
■(■trcMM  lending  to  LL 

H  Tb0  entire  court  and  the  altar  of  the  Chnrch  of  ib^  Magdalene ; 
the  ACTen  eonti||ruouj<  arclk»,  called  tht  Archca  of  the  Vjrffin,  below 
*■  well  ai  aho*o ;  and  tbo  chap«l  ealied  the  Pri*cin  t:hiip<»i 

7.  The  umall  church  tttnatedat  the  Hde  of  Ihut  of  the  Ma|;dalent<  i 
the  eoQYient  uf  the  Jjitir  Monk*,  with  Imlf  of  iho  |r4li<>ry  wf  the 
great  cupola ;  the  a<1ji>iiiiiig  ehJLnibcr!i<  tho  ci«irrti,  the  gnllery 
above  ^t  SfTcn  Arcb«i  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  cotered  pajja^  leading 
la  the  citpuk. 

0.  Tba  eh*p*l  called  the  Holy  VlrflinX  outtslde  the  Cbnreh  of 
the  Qoly  Sepulchre,  to  th«  wuth  of  Cwbjiry,  and  the  entire  apaeo 
before  the  door  of  Oio  cbuneh. 

9.  The  Conrent  of  the  Holj  SavlOttT,  wltli  the  P'kHn  ttppertainiiig 
to  it,  tbe  church,  giirdciui,  At. 

Qidndt  Jemtakm— 

10.  Tlie  Cemelerj  of  Moont  Sion. 

It.  The  Tomb  of  the  Holy  TLr^n,  vith  the  a] tan  •>!  St  Jofeph, 
St  Jonicbiin,  St  Anne.  The  key*  of  the?  cUunb  were  in  thfl  hands 
of  ihe  Latins,  wbo  bml  the  e;[clmtT*  ciutixly  of  them.  Oihcr 
BRtiofia,  ncrertheleii*,  had  each  an  alt&r  in  the'  church,  but  tbey 
oould  not  perform  serrice  at  them  wHbont  the  permfwlon  of  tha 
L&lkia,  and  the  Tonib  of  thb  llol>*  Virgin  itseU  waa  exeluaivelf 
ren+Tved  for  the  latter, 

l:;.  The  Orotta  of  Gcthsemmie,  with  th^  otiTc-tf^  and  thie 
•djulninir  in-onndfl. 

In.  The  Grand  Cbnrch  ef  Tlethlehem  altogether,  excepting  tbe 
baptistry ;  the  Grotto  of  the  Afitng^er,  and  the  two  «taircase« 
which  lead  to  JL  The  Latin  roonta  alono  pnsse.isied  the  tiiree  keyi 
—one  of  the  door  of  the  church,  and  the  other  two  fnr  each  of  the 
fldcHlcora  of  the  grotto.  Masters  of  the  ehnrch,  tbejr  could  freelf 
enter,  and  tlier«  perform  all  the  ceremoni^  of  their  retigrion  at  tho 
bjfh'iltu  ef  the  church,  oa  well  iK  at  the  two  altara  eltnated  in 
fba  ^ijno— that  of  the  Satlrity  and  that  of  tbe  Manger.  A  silver 
itar,  booing  «  Lalin  Inatnriplion,  ww  failcned  on  the  marble,  on 
th«  apot  where  oar  Sarionr  waa  bom.  A  piece  fif  tapestry,  bearing 
tb9  arms  of  the  Holy  Lud,  and  beloflgiRg  to  the  L«tlB«,  covered 
the  walls  of  the  grittto.  The  Latin  manJLa  poaaeased,  he«ide*,  at 
Bethkhem  tbe  KfjUHfe  before  the  chnnch,  the  entire  cemetery,  and 
the  bnildinfca  known  as  Lhri««  of  the  Old  Mill. 

U.  Tlie  conTcnt  citualed  hy  the  tide  of  the  Grand  Chupch  of 
Belhlehem,  with  tlie  small  Church  of  St  CBthcrlae,  and  all  the 
gronnda  which  extend  aa  far  aa  tbe  Orotta  of  the  Nativity,  mjnA 


and  to  exercise  tbeir  religious  worship  there, 
fl.  To  oppose  the  visits  of  other  nations  to  the  Holy 
Places  possessed  by  them,  the  Frank  monks. 
%  The  actions  at  law  biiouglit  against  the  Frank 
monks  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  of 
the  countiy,  but  referred  to  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Constantinople.  10.  The  Mogrebins  are  forbidden 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Frank  monks  at 
Aining'anm,  under  any  pretext.  II.  The  Turkish 
custom-officers  are  forbidden  to  search  the  baggage 
of  the  monks,  or  CathoUc  piltTims,  which  had 
been  searched  in  the  Levant,  where  they  landed. 
12.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  to  take  or  delay  the 
clothes  of  the  monks,  or  the  ornaments  of  the 
Latin  churches.  13.  To  compel  the  monks  to  receive 
base  coin,  14.  To  take  money  from  them.  15.  It 
is  forbidden  to  demand  the  smallest  fee  from  the 
Frank  monks  for  the  privilege  of  burying  their 
dead.  16.  To  ill  treat  the  monks  who  bring  the 
usual  tribute  from  Europe,  in  case  tliey  arrive  too 
late.    17,  To  disturb  in  any  manner  the  monks 

in  which  are  tbe  Sanctuaries  of  St  Joseph,  of  the  Holy  Innoccntjt, 
of  St  Eusepius  of  Snlnta  Paul  antl  En^taaiA,  of  St  Jerome,  of  the 
Bdjointog  Kurden,  and  of  another  garden  situated  near  the  grotto 
caBed  the  Grotto  of  Ml  Ik .  « 

15.  ThcGrotloo^thei^h^pherds,  and  the  grounds  wbtebsurroDnilltv] 
Ifl.  The  Church  of  St  John  the   BBpLi.-tt,    in  the    vilUge   oF 
Aiukaretn,  -with  the  convent  and  the  garden. 

17.  The  sjjot  where  the  Holy  Virgin  Tlsited  St  EHmbeth,  near 
the  v}Ua{j:e  of  St  John  CAinUurem),  and  the  Grotto  of  St  John  in 
the  Detert. 

i^tfciTAittEs  ro»EsaED  ai  tctk  Larixs  is  coxxox  with  other 

HATIOSJI  IS   1740, 

1.  The  half  of  OdTaiy,  wliicli  properly  beloiiK^  to  tbt  GredLi— 
that  on  which  the  cross  was  placed.  The  LaUnn  poiveawd,  and 
■till  poi-WM,  the  rig^ht  of  having  a  ccrtmony  ihef*  on  Holy  Thtmdajr. 

3.  The  Church  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  on  this  nnderstandSng 
—that  the  other  nations  should  each  huve  on  altar  there,  and  per- 
form their  cerruionien  there,  with  the  pcrmisalod,  and  und^u*  the 
eiir^eiUance,  of  the  Liitin  monks. 

aAxcTUAKTsa  axa  FosaRi»i<iK«  raoH  wittcn  Ttte  t^Ttwa  juex  irov 
ALToorruEit  KXGLroEix 

JtTfUatem  — 

1.  The  SeTcn  Archer  of  the  VlrgiOt  and  the  Chapel  uf  the  Prl9im. 

!l.  The  two  intci'iur  urch^  of  Caltarf,  the  chapel  in  front,  and 
the  chamber  which  in  by  the  eldo.  The  Tomba  of  Oodfrejr  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Baudonin  ha^-e  been  destroyed. 

3.  A  portion  of  the  court  BurronniiSng  tbe  Stone  of  t^netloo, 
IhRt  part  where  the  other  tomb*  were  which  hnyo  heeo  destn>ye^ 
the  Greeks  having  puabect  furwaril  the  waU  in  orilcr  to  enlarge 
their  clinrcb.  The  cbunbei  on  the  right  haa  Iikewi»s  been  taken 
pa«jiCfi»ion  of  bj  tb*  Qredia. 

i.  The  space  ittaatpd  between  the  plllan  of  the  cupola,  and 
between  the  pillart  fiS  ^e  wall,  which  the  Greeks  hare  AUed  up 
by  halldlntr  eh  ambers  there.  They  have  llkewi»e  uauriwd  abg«t 
four  "pica"  of  *poce  under  the  (frect  arch,  by  pushing  forwaFd, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  eliurcb,  the  wall  which  KparatCB  tt  firora 
the  cupola. 

Outtide  Jeriuatem— 

5.  The  entire  ehnrch  which  enelosea  the  Tomb  of  the  Holy 
ilrgia,  end  the  ftnlen  bj  the  side  of  It.  The  L*tine  can  no  lonfer 
perform  their  «rcman,ic«  there,  nor  OT*n  enter,  wlUtcmt  the 
permiailoD  of  the  Greeka,  whi>  hive  the  keys, 

6.  The  Gmnd  Chorcb  of  Bethlehem  altogether  ;  the  two  itair- 
Caaes  which  I«ati  to  the  frrotto;  the  AlUr  of  the  Kaihlty  In  Ihnl 
grotto.  The  silver  star  hm  been  carried  olf^  there  no  lunger 
rECialna  anything  but  »  few  lalters  of  the  tapestry  helotigin(;  t& 
the  Latin  raonka.  The  three  keys  are  at  the  present  time  la  the 
bands  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  The  half  of  the  two  gTirdeui  of  the  convicnt  at  ficthlehetu. 
S,  The  phiec  and  the  store  known  an  that  of  the  Old  Mill. 

0.  Tbe  Grotto  of  the  Shepherdi,  and  the  surrounding  gruiuida. 

BAJfCTTAaiia  nin-offoc<o  is*  1740  tsctrsiviLT  to  tos  xji-nna,  isf 

TUB  EN.IOT¥RTT  Of   WniCH  OTBU  ATATtOTIS  *OW  PAKTiarATK. 

1.  Tbe  Holy  Sejmlehre,  aivd  tbe  ooart  which  turrotutda  it  under 
the  irand  cupola. 

3.  The  stune  of  Unction. 

3.  The  Grotto  of  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem.  Tbe  Orwki  mid  tbw 
Amieniaoa  perform  their  ceremonlex  thtre  at  the  Altar  of  tbo 
KailTlt^v,  and  the  Latins  at  the  Altar  of  the  Maagcr,' 
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and  pilgrims  of  tlie  Holy  Land,  in  the  omirse  of 
their  viaitafions  or  pilgrimages.  18.  To  disturb 
them  at  any  time  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
ivonBliip,  BO  long  as  that  worship  out  of  doors  is 
not  contrary  to  the  Mussulman  laws.  19.  The 
Turkish  aothorities  are  forbidden  to  pay  moi'e 
thiMi  one  visit  each  year  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
SO.  To  compel  the  Frank  monks  to  purchase 
god  wheat,  21.  The  Latin  fathers  possess 
tlnsivd  riglit  to  send  members  of  their  com- 
nities  or  conrici^  to  Constantinoplej  on  business, 
without  opposition.' 

Thirty  years  after  these  monkish  trifles  were 
thus  tecorded  by  M,  Marcellus,  troubles  concerning 
Ihem  recommenced.  In  the  beginning  of  1850, 
the  pope,  and  many  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns, 
agreed  t4>  assist  France  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
m  settlemeot  of  this  knotty  question  ;  urging  tliat 
the  Greeks  bad  iisuqjed  property  belonging  to  tho 
Latins  at  JerusaJem,  and  had  purjHj&ely  allowetl 
some  of  the  chapels  and  monun>enta  to  fall  into 
decay.  General  Aupiek,  the  French  ambassador 
ftt  Constantinople,  formally  marie  certain  demands 
from  the  Porte ;  but  M.  TitofF,  tho  Russian  arabas- 
sador^  resisted  them,  insisting  that  tho  Greeks 
were  in  the  right,  and  that  Russia  was  their 
protector  Our  ambassador,  Sir  Stratfoni  Canning, 
since  become  Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe,  at 
1  once  saw  that  serions  consequences  might  spring 
Lout  of  tUij  simple  matter,  atjd  counselled  tho 
I  Forte  to  bo  cautious  of  offending  either  party  by 
I  conceding  too  much  to  the  other.  The  I'orte  then 
1  proposed  to  appoint  a  commission,  to  examine 
'  ;kll  the  firmans  or  hatti-sherife  which  the  Ottoman 
government  had  at  any  time  given  to  any  of  the 
Cliristian  communities  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  view 
to  make  arrangCTiicnta  in  conformity  with  tliem. 
Tlie  sultan  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  urgent 
1  cJatnis  of  the  two  great  Christian  powers ;  and 
I  there  on  he  no  question,  that  he  would  honestly  and 
I  b  good  faith  have  dealt  equitably  by  them,  had 
W  seen  his  way  clearly,  for  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  either  in  preference  to  the  other.  The  British 
ambassador  was  fully  alive  to  tho  difficulty  of 
the  sultan's  position.  In  one  of  his  dispatches  to 
liie  home-government,  he  said  :  '  General  Aupiek 
has  assured  me,  that  the  matter  in  dispute  is  a 
mere  question  of  property,  and  of  express  treaty 
Jtipulaiion  ;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  separate  any  such 
^luefttion  from  political  considerations,  and  a  struggle 
«f  general  intluenee,  especially  if  Russia,  as  may  he 
etpwtod,  should  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Greek 
Chnrch.*  On  another  occasion,  speaking  of  tho 
Qr«ek  interest,  he  said:  'No  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  every  nerve  will  be  strained  by  that  church 
and  nation  to  maintain  their  present  vantage- 
pound,  and  that  Russian  influence,  however 
mii&ked^  will  be  vigorously  exerted,  as  on  former 
uccaaions,  to  defeat  the  attack  of  the  Latin  party. 
Hb  expressctl  an  opinion  that  the  Porte,  'in  its 
imbarrassim-nt  between  the  two  conflicting  interests 
wiimattHi  by  religious  zeal,  would  no  doubt  be  glad 
to  find  an  issue  in  some    prtvato    arrangement 


between  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned ' 
— R  wish  in  w^hich  he  fully  sympathised. 

The  year  1850  passed  away  in  these  discusaions ; 
and  1851  commen(M>d  with  a  strong  demand  from 
General  Aupiek^  urged  by  dispatches  from  Paris  to 
insist  on  a  restitution  of  the  state  of  matters  which 
existed  at  Jerusalem  in  1740 ;  while  M.  Titoff,  stimu- 
lated by  dispatches  from  8t  Petersburg,  insisted  that 
no  change  whatever  should  he  made  at  Jerusalem. 
The  poor  sultan  was  thus  placed  between  two 
angry  clairaants,  each  of  whom  would  be  offended 
by  any  concessions  made  to  the  other.  In  May, 
M.  Laval ette  succeeded  General  Aupiek  as  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  and  renewed  the 
Latin  claims  in  very  importunate  terms.  In 
July  J  the  Porte  appointed  a  commission  to  examine 
all  the  documents :  and  tho  report  of  the  commis- 
sion was  so  far  favourable  to  the  Latins,  that 
M.  Lavaletto  thought  himself  entitled  to  raise  Ids 
tone ;  lie  said,  that  *  if  the  moderation  of  hts 
government,  in  seeking  only  a  joint  participation 
of  the  Holy  Places,  were  not  appreciated,  the  claim 
of  un[dividc<l  possession  by  the  Latins  would  be 
urged  with  all  the  weight  of  a  demand  war- 
ranted by  treaty.'  At  tlii.s  very  time  M,  Titoff 
declared  to  tho  Porto,  that  he  and  his  legation 
would  immediately  quit  Constantinople,  if  the 
status  tpiQ  of  tho  sanctuaries  was  in  any  degree 
unsettled  \  It  is  eajfy  to  picture  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Bultan  and  his  ministers  at  such  a 
dilemma. 

The  year  1851  passed  away  like  that  which 
preceded  it,  still  leaving  the  French  and  Russian 
ambassadors  striving  which  could  extract  most 
cuncessions  from  the  Porto  concerning  the  Holy 
Places,  and  still  leaving  the  Porte  uncertain  how 
to  please  iKtth  parties.  Early  in  18,12,  the  Turkish 
ministers  flattered  themselves  on  the  fonnation  of 
an  excellent  plan  :  they  offered  to  the  Latins  'tlie 
right  of  officiating  in  the  Shrine  of  tho  Virgin  near 
Jerusalem,  together  with  keys  to  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem ; '  while  they  offered 
to  the  Greeks  *  the  right  of  officiating,  on  certain 
occasions,  in  the  mosijue  of  Mount  Ohvet.'  But, 
alas !  Lavalette  spumed  the  concessions  to  the 
Latins,  as  being  too  insignificant,  and  Titoff  equally 
spurned  tliose  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  tho 
peaceful  wi.'^h  of  the  Moslem  was  again  frustrated. 
The  British  ambassador  stated,  in  a  dispatch  to 
Earl  Granville,  that  M.  Titofl"  *  expressed  himself 
with  unusual  vehemence,  and  no  small  degree  of 
irritation,  against  the  propose  arrangement.' 

At  length,  on  Iflth  March  1852,  the  British 
ambassador  was  enableti  to  transmit  to  his  govern- 
ment a  copy  of  a  tinnan  which  the  sultan  had 
just  issued,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Plac^.  It  may 
be  well  to  give  tliis  firman  in  full,  in  a  notej* 

To  th«,  niT  Vltk*r,  Atirncd  Paehn,  Oo*rmor  of  J»m»»1mii 
to  tbc«>  Dt4i  of  JcTUfilcm;  itnd  to  you,  tnmbMn  of  thip  Mrdjllu, 

Thd  dtRputea  which,  from  time  to  timft,  nrlse  fcclwrcn  %V>v  Cjntk 
afld  Latid  natlwiR,  rcRpeDtknt;  tprubi  Holjr  Fiiiec»  which  fxUt  bolb 
TithiD  and  without  tlie  cW.^  of  Jeruevkm,  bave  iiavr  btuHi  airiitii 
rehired. 

A  ctflstuiuioii  lufi,  m  Huucqiuiin,  been  fbnMdr  eempoHd  ol 


because  it  presents  8omo  curious  mformation  con* 
oeraing  the  aetwil  state  of  those  sanctnftrios,  and 
b^catifle  it  waa  itself  a  subject  of  renewed  dispute 
nftenrards.  The  month  of  Augupt  had  scarcely 
arrived,  when  M.  Lavaletto  was  found  quarrelling 
with  the  Forte  concerning  tbe  imalliiess  of  the  con* 
cessions  nmde  tothe  Latins.  The  conciliatory  spirit 
of  the  Forte  is  shewn  in  a  retnarkable  way  by  the 
*  bl€«sings  *  called  down  upon  the  names  of  the  sacred 
personages  of  Christianity  in  the  fkrman  j  so  different 
from  the  generally  conceived  notion  of  tbe  bigoted 
intolerance  of  the  MussnlmanB.  But  this  concilia- 
tory spirit  availed  nothing  as  between  the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  Christian  churches.  The  finnan 
was  considered  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  Greek 
than  to  the  Latin  Church ;  and  hence  M.  Lavalctte 
was  more  dissatisfied  with  it  than  M,  Titoff. 

The  British  consul  at  Je^lsalem^  in  a  dispatch 
to  Lord  Malmesbnry,  dated  October  ^7,  gives 
a  curious  account  of  one  month's  proceedings 
between  certain  *  Christian '  dignitaries  in  that 
city.  It  appears  that  they  met  by  appointment, 
to  settle  matters  of  detail  on  the  spot.  There  were 
M.  Easily,  M,  Marabutti,  and  Prince  Gat^ri,  as 
representatives  of  the  Russian  or  Greek  party ; 
M,  Botta  and  Count  PizzamanOj  as  representatives 
of  the  French  or  Latin  party ;  Afif  Bey,  and  a  suite 
of  local  effendig,  as  commissioners  from  the  Turkish 
government ;  together  with  the  three  patriarchs, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Armenian.  The  Ruaaian  agents 
arrived  first  *  They  were  received  with  extiuordi- 
nary  hononta ;  refreshments  awaited  them  at  three 
diiferent  stations  between  Jaffa  and  Jeniaalem  ; 
the  Qr^k  patriarch  went  out  to  meet  them  j  and 


eertalB  mnehirs  and  divUa^tlud  tusii  nf  tJifl  law,  and  of  otb<?r 
pentBM,  b>  cxoitiUi*  tliJs  qnettlon  t^cmnirhly;  anil  Ihia  Li  Iho 
rtmlt  ol  liui  rcHanbra  and  of  tbo  InTHtSntiona  of  that  com  mid- 
pfqiD,  stii  oT  thoH  of  the  ulitnet^inuidls  bold  iiftn  the  commiwfon. 
The  plaeee  In  dlipiite  betwem  tb»  two  rile*  w— tb«  trwt  cupola 
ef  the  Choteh  ot  the  Hohr  Sepulchre:  the  Uttle  cupola,  whlcli  In 
nboTO  t^e  Apot  called  the  Ttnnti  at  luau,  on  wham  mnr  tht  blcniiig 
tif  TrOd  TCBt,  and  which  ie  in  the  church  beXoro  mcaUoncd:  the 
UiidJir-irl'^lou^htiiiLl;  Gol^tha,  which  Li  alia  within  tbo  vncltnure 
of  uie  Chunb  of  tbe  Udlf  S«pti]«br«;  the  Archw  of  the  Ualy 
Mmj'.  the  Gtmt  ChBRd^  whltih  te  bi  the  riUaffe  of  Jicthkh&ni  i 
la  wn\  u  the  Grotts,  whteb  b  ths  true  epot  wbere  Jeaui^iiiiijr 
the  biMWinff  of  God  bs  upon  him  t~'Wiu  horn,  and  whieb  W 
ftltunted  bebw  that  clmrch ;  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Blcwed  Marj, 
whom  miiT  God  Mess. 

H««ii}^  thftt  the  i^ent  copol^  ahoTo  mentioned  ippllfa  to  the 
cntlTC  churclii  the  Ijitlun  have  hq  ri(rht  tn^  tUlm  excluilvq  pojiACi- 
(ion  eltbfr  of  that  cupNila,  or  of  the  Ir^iser  ctipolii,  or  of  the  lladjlr- 
el-'HouKhtHll,  or  of  Gulgotbrn,  or  of  tiie  Ariibct  of  the  Holj'  .Mar>% 
or  of  n>e  Great  Church  of  DcUiIcbcm,  or  of  the  Holy  MuiETcr ;  All 
Ibeee  p1*i9«e  moitt  ba  left  tn  their  p[«««nt  state.  In  fonuet  tlmeA, 
n  key  of  the  two  gatw  of  the  tireat  Cijurtli  of  Bethlehem  und  of 
the  Holy  Manger  wee  glri'n  to  each  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  wad 
Annenian  lutlData — a  acasure  which  was  alio  oanHrnicd  by  tbe 
(trmoD  delivered  to  the  Greek  nation  In  the  year  of  tbe  irejflra 
1170-  And  that  ammffsmeDt  liail  BitiU  eonttntie.  Dut  a*  it  doe« 
not  f allow  from  tlile^  tbatlt  la  p«ntnittcd  to  pater  the  exkUng  filuto 
of  things  In  that  chnrDb,  or  to  prevent  the  Latlnn  from  officintlng 
there,  or,  in  tihxat,  to  nuke  any  new  arraBgemeat  oaleulated  to 
iaHWmniade  otlwr  aeet^  eitbcr  w  iho  paswin  from  tbe  cbnreh  la 
tbe  Hoty  Manger,  or  !n.  other  twpwtf ;  tne  raaaUot  prertmrtoa 
in  retard  to  tMi  thall  not  he  aUoited  or  enterMltud,  on  tbs  part 
of  any  one  wbatwwTcr. 

Ko  chinite  shall  be  made  in  the  present  state  of  the  ^tM  of  tbe 
Cbartih  of  Betblrhem, 

Aa,  scoording  to  andent  tlid  modem  documtntii,  the  two  irArdrnn 
bdooglng  to  tbe  Frank  eonTaat  at  Betblebeoi,  Ut  whicb  tha  Latlnt 
have  aiao  Uld  elaira«  aro  under  tbe  aupcrlntcndence  of  botb  parties ; 
tfaey  vbaH  remain  u  at  present. 

The  Lattaia,  on  the  ftoosd  of  certain  finnan*  of  which  they  are 
In  poaaiHdga,  h»TB  adruHed  tbe  prcHcnsion  tliat  the  Ti>inh  of  tha 
BlHsed  aiary  behm^  exfi1ti«lrely  to  them ;  hut  i hey  are  not  rti^ht 
in  thU  eltber,  Otily  since  the  Greelu,  tbe  Armenliii)i<,  the  Syrlanr, 
and  the  CopU  at  prceent  exercbe  their  worship  within  this  boly 


they  entered  the  city  with  an  escort  of  100  ut^uIbt 
cavalry,  drains  beating,  and  muskets  firing.*  After 
some  days,  the  whale  of  them  met '  in  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection,  just  in  front  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  itself,  and  under  the  great  dome ;  tliere 
they  were  regaled  with  sherbets,  oonfectionarics, 
and  pipes,  at  the  expense  of  the  three  convents,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  making  luxurious  display 
on  the  occasion.'  Aflf  Bey  jnado  an  oration,  and 
announced  tbo  sultan's  intention  to  repair  the 
dome  of  the  church  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Eufisian  or  Greek  party  then  waited  impatiently 
for  the  reading  of  a  flraian  which,  bs  they  snp- 
pose<j,  would  consign  to  their  keeping  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  »nd 
Bethlehem.  Afif  Bey  road  an  order  of  the  sultan, 
Iiermitting  the  Latins  to  celebrate  mass  onoe  a 
year,  but  requiring  the  altar  and  its  ornaments  to 
remain  undisturbetL  "^  No  sooner  were  these  worda 
uttered,  than  the  Latins,  who  had  come  te  receive 
their  triumph  over  the  Orientals,  broke  out  into 
loud  exciamations  of  tbe  impossibility  of  oelo- 
brating  mass  upon  a  schismatic  slab  of  marblo, 
with  A  eorering  of  sdk  and  gold  instead  of  phus 
linen,  among  schismatic  vtsei^  mad  before  a  crucifix 
which  haa  the  feet  separated,  instead  of  one  nailed 
over  the  other.'  It  api>ears,  from  the  details 
entered  into  by  Mr  Consul  Finn,  that  each  party 
attended  in  the  fuU  expectation  of  overthrowing 
tbe  other;  but  that  the  Porte,  in  its  vacillation, 
had  issued  contradictory  orders,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  reconciled.  One  of  the  sonreei  of 
trouble  was  a  certain  '  silver  star^  wliich  had  besn 
stolen  in  1S47,  and  which,  the  firman  declared, 


tomb;  that  ie  to  lay,  aa  the  ^xeniivs  of  wontbip  l«  not  oonfincd 
to  a  single  ritei,  it  baa  bceo  declared  Just  to  uphold  and  to  coD&rni 
on  bcbalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ChriatiunK  the  pcrmiMion  whieli 
tbe^  poucM  ah  OfKifMo,  of  eiereirini?  their  worship  in  a  spot  whim 
Tnnona  natlofla  exertls*  their ^  but  upon  condition  that  tbeysli^ 
mHkB  no  altcrntion  i!ltber  in  the  ndiuinifltrcition  or  in  ths  prwcBt 
condition  of  thst  monucnent 

As  tbifl  decision  contlrms  tind  ccmiiolldateii  tbe  rlghta  wbleib 
ban  been  granted  to  the  Greek  inbjccu  of  my  emplra  by  mt 
auinut  anemtorvr  and  oobflnned  by  nrmanH  inTrated  with  batlik 
Fhtirifs  iMued  from  my  impesial  throne —  it  hai  sLoeordlngly 
obtained  my  aoTeraEfD  Meant,  $m  I  bave  mneh  at  heart  to  i»f<iit*iit 
the  abovc-montioDed  rlflbts.  None  of  tbe  parties  shall  aJIcnr 
tfaomielTos  to  contraTcno  this  decision. 

Ftirtbermore,  tha  Latins  at  the  prcAent  flay  perform  serrioe  mm 
a  year,  on  AKcnfticm  Dny,  la  an  omtory  »t  .Terunikteni,  called  Ootihet- 
cl-Meiaui,  which  la  situated  on  Mount  Ollret;  antl:  the  Greeks 
perfbrm  thflii  devotions  outside  that  oratory.  Wow,  tbJa  oratory  is 
a  Mohammedivn  t<>raple,  and  It  eomeqnently  doea  not  beUmf^  cxelu- 
tlvely  to  any  Christian  aaet;  and  1  ds  nai  oansiAel'  ft  right  that 
the  subjects  of  my  empire  Who  profeas  the  Greek  fkttb  ahauld  be 
deprived  of  the  pciwur  uf  worshipping;  in  (he  interior  of  tbe  abave- 
named  oratory.  The  Greeks  shsll,  tborcforc,  not  bo  presented  fkom 
exercising  tbcir  worship  in  the  interior  of  the  Couhet'el-Men«d 
fthe  Cupola  of  the  Ajieeoalon)^  on  condition  thit  they  make  no 
aiteratton  in  tbe  pr«aml  cimdition  of  that  oratory,  nikd'  thst  there 
shall  be  B  Mohunmedan  porter  at  the  duav,  m,  heretofore.  This 
measOTfl  shall  he  rc«arded  at  the  head  of  tho  copy  of  the  imperial 
ftrroan,  dated  tbo  month  of  Shcvul  1SJ4  fDccotnber  1&38J. 

Such  ifl  my  decided  and  sorereign  will ;  and  in  fxinfbrmlty  wUb 
the  onlers  whicb  I  hsTa  fn  oonsequrncc  given,  tbt  pretent  fiman, 
which  is  fLiriiiihed  with  a  hattl-sherif.  and  issued  from  taf 
iiupCTlal  Divan,  bos  been  delivered  to  the  Greek  nation. 

As  soon  as  my  wjreraljni  orderv  abaU  became  knoiwn  to  yoq,  yoa 
vOl  take  vmy  care  tnat  boooeforwafd  my  dactiiion  and  ray 
eommsndfl  above  menaoned  thall  not  In  any  way  be  contra venMso, 
lather  by  tbow  wbo  proEeas  tho  Graek,  Armenian,  Eyriag^  and  Copt 
religions,  or  by  the  Latin.^. 

VoH  wiU  tak«  csTB  to  ba-no  the  prwcnt  Imporial  edict  rciQorded 
In  tbe  arehlvea  of  the  MeLkt^m^,  to  scrre  conntandy,  and  for  erer, 
as  a  permanjent  rule.  Understand  this ;  and  give  heed  to  the  nobUi 
atgnatitre  wttb  wbicb  it  ii  deeonted. 

Jiaued  abont  tbe  end  of  the  month  of  DJenitidi>tU-eTBl  LSM 
tFebmary  1652).' 
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WIS  to  be  replAoed  at  llic  Lattn  expense.  It  wm 
inppo»ed  to  be  brotiglit  on  this  occtmon,  baviog 
bceio  approTed  of  iit  Conttontinople ;  but  oq 
ioqniiT,  it  wast  found  lliat  no  one  had  brought  it, 
or  knew  where  it  had  been  l^ft  behind.* 

Tli«  ejoae  of  the  year  iS52  wiw  marked  by  a 

OOQttBimiioe  of  the  s^m^  disputes  aa  beforo  at 

Ooikllaiitiiioplc^  betweea  Russia  and  France,  but 

rendered  more  fierious  bj  mutual  irritation.    If  a 

BOitan^a  ordcfr  or  firman  were  iwued^  coofirmiog 

ttrnutgements  of  1740,  it  oflfended  the  Kus^a 

party;  if  it  departed  from  that  arrange- 

it,    it   offended  the  French  or   Latin   party. 

Colonel  Eose^  in  a  difipatch  to  Lord  Malmesbnrj 

on  2f>tl»  Norember,  stated^  that  the  cupola  of  the 

Holy  Sepulchre  had  for  a  length  of  time  been  in 

decay ;  that  the  Greeks  and  Latins  had  disputed 

«o  riolently  who  should  repair  it,  that  nothing  was 

done;   that  tb©  sultan  hati  hereupon  undertaken 

to  repair  it  at  bis  own  expense ;  but  that  further 

ooUiaioQt  iprtrt  eron  then  expected,  ooncemiug  the 

qiMstion  wluCh^  the  inscriptions  round  the  cupola 

iihould  bo  hi  Greek  or  in  Latin,  and  whether  the 

sacred  imtget  in  it  shonld  be  ma<lo  and  habitcil 

axscording  to  tli#  Greek  or  the  Latin  fashion !    The 

attempt  sotmi  dmoi^t  hnpelesa  to  reoondle  OhriA- 

tian  bodies  who  could  thuB  wrangle  in  the  sight 

of  tfao  Jloilem-'-degrftding  the  Croin  not  a  little 

in  th«  ligbt  of  ih«  Oroaoent    Turkey  protnl»ed 

Busdft  ahMi  the  LfttJni  '  shotdd  m$  be  allowed  to 

pMi  thfougib  tbo  ptiLt  door  of  the  Church  of 

Bethlehem  \*  but  ^lunoe  threatened  that,  unl«i« 

tbts  pririlego  were  oonceded^  a  French  fleet  should 

»nterr  the  Dardanellett  amd  so  it  wa«  that  tlie 

Turkish  goA'crnmcnt^  bandied  about  from  the  one 

lo  the  other,  knew  not  what  course  to  adopt  for 

the  best.     The   British   representatives,  in   con- 

fsirmity  with  instmctions  from  home,  remained 

oeutraJ,  ready  to  aid  in  healing  the  differences,  if 

wnortonitj  arose.    Colonel  Hose  r^resented  this 

Hate  of  tbiDgi  forcibly,  in  a  dispatch  written  to 

LordMahnesbuiyon  20th  ^'^t)ve^rlber :  *  The  Porto's 

pQstloa  Is  most  disadvantageous.    Against  all  her 

vttbei  and  interests,  she  has  ^K?e^  ilraggefl  into  a 

laott  dangerous  and  difficult  dispute  between  the 

imit  powers,  who  found  their  respective  claims 

on   contradictory  documents,    which   date   from 

fnnote  and  dark  agea.   The  Porte,  a  Mohammedan 

power,  ifl  called  upon  to  decide  a  quarrel  which 

Involves,  ostensibly,  sectarian  Christian  religious 

feeling;  but  which,  in  teaUIji  is  a  vital  struggle 

between  France  and  Russia  for  political  influence, 

It  the  Porte's  oost,  in  her  dominions.    The  sultan 

ii  required  to  be  a  jtidge,  and  to  decide  this  dispute  ■ 

but  so  far  from  having  judicial  independence  and 

immunity,  his  majesty  is  ooerccd^  and  humiliated 

Hefore  hi  a   subjects  by  menaces,    forced  to  give 

centwwUctory  and  dishonouring  decisions,  and  then 

Moused  of  perfidy  by  those  who  have  driven  him 

into  it.'*    Just  hehre  the  close  of  the  year,  the 

niudt-talked-of  silver  star  waa  brought  in   great 

|komp  from  Jaffa,  and  dt^osited  in  its  proper  place 


•  PoiUimoiituT  Va.pen  cm  Esstcm  Aflktrfl^    TtLtt  I.  p,  46, 


in  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  now  keya  for  two  of 
th6  buildings  were  made  for  the  Latin  monks. 

Thus  the  eTeutfol  year  1653  approached.  There 
would  be  something  merdy  ludicroufl  in  the  con- 
duet  of  these  many  grave  men  oonceming  such 
tribes,  were  it  not  that  politloal  ambition  lurked 
behind  the  scene.  The  Britisb  ambassador  at 
St  Petersburg  asoerttiined  that  the  cstar  had  oom- 
menced  warlike  prepantiotu  at  the  begiunlng  of 
1853,  or  towards  the  doM  of  1662,  The  auswcr 
given  to  his  inquiries  was,  that  those  preparations 
bore  relation  to  the  threats  of  France;  that  if 
France  adopted  a  hostile  tone  to  the  Porto  in  the 
interest  of  the  Latin  Christians,  Russia  would  do 
the  same  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Christians  ;  but 
that  beyond  this,  she  harl  no  unfriendly  intentions 
towards  Turkey,  In  a  dispatch  from  Cuunt 
Kesselrode  to  Baron  Bmnnow,*  January  14, 1863, 
the  Russian  ambassador  in  London  was  urged  to 
explain  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  government,  as 
ho  had  to  that  of  the  Eai-l  of  Derby,  that  the  c«ir's 
only  solicitude  with  Ttirkey  had  relation  to 
the  fulfilment  of  promises  coneermng  tbd  Iloly 
Places.  lie  complainwi  tliat  the  sultan's  firman 
had  not  been  read  at  Jeru«dem  ;  that  it  had  been 
treated  with  derision  by  the  Turkish  officials ; 
that  the  key — that  unfbrtmiato  key]— of  the 
Church  of  Bethlehem  had  been  made  over  to  the 
Latins;  and  that  tbo  Ot«^  dhriitiani  had  been 
griovoutly  offended  tharabx*  In  a&other  dispatch, 
fbom  Count  Keoelrode  to  M,  Kinolef^  at  Paris 
(8th  February),  tho  gatewi^  grio?anoe  is  thus 
dilated  upon :  *  Matters  at  Jerusalem  have  got 
into  such  a  atato  of  eonfhsion  and  disorder,  tliat 
■whilst  a  Catholic  prelate,  supported  by  the  Fiench 
consul,  calleil  in  the  assistance  of  the  locksmiths 
of  the  town  to  open  for  him  tlie  great  gate  of  the 
Church  of  Betlilehem,  although  ho  could  have 
entered  by  the  two  other  side-gat<» — Cyril,  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  Tcnemblo  old  man,  and 
generally  remarkable  for  his  conciliatory  disposi- 
tion and  for  the  moderation  of  his  character,  was 
compelled  to  protest,  in  writing,  against  these  acta 
of  violence,  and  to  set  out  for  Constantinople,  in 
order  to  lay  hia  complaints,  and  those  of  his  nation, 
before  the  Bultan.* 

It  was  now  that  Russia,  on  pretence  that  a 
charpi  cT^l^ir^s,  such  as  had  previously  been  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  wag  not  of  sufficiently  high  rank 
to  conduct  such  important  nc^tiations,  despatehetl 
Prince  Menchikoff  to  Constantinople.  The  Ruspiim 
grandee  seema  to  have  been  purposely  chosen  from 
among  the  most  arrogant  and  influential  of  the 
cmHs  &TO«fites,  The  first  Menchikoff,  adverted 
to  in  a  former  page,  was  one  of  the  creations  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Fir^t,  a  pastTy-boy,  who  hawked 
about  pies  in  the  streets  of  Moscow,  he  was  raised, 
step  by  stop,  into  favour,  until  at  length  he  became 
a  major-general  in  the  army,  n  prince  of  the 
empire,  and  governor  of  Ingria.  The  first  advnnco 
was  due  to  his  intelligence  in  discovering  a  plot 
for  iMJisoning  Peter  with  some  pastry,  and  his 
*  FiTUiiBnil«Tf  Pnpeni,    Fart  I.  j >  61 . 
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gubsequent  promotiDns  were  earned  by  mingled 
skill  and  cunning.  Still  greater  was  Lis  power 
under  Catberine,  whom  he  assisted  in  gaining-  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  Teter;  he  became  first 
senator  and  field-marahal,  albeit  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  From  tlae  powerflil  famUj  thus 
founded,  sprang  the  prince  who  acted  oa  emroy 
from  Nicholas  to  Abdul'Medjid  in  1853.  Frinco 
Meuchikoff  came  to  Constantinople  with  all  the 


halo  which  surrounds  one  high  in  fa%*our  with  a 
powerful  sovereign.  He  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
men  in  Russia  j  his  eatal^  were  immense,  and  his 
serfs  numerous ;  his  palace  were  more  than 
princely;  he  had  been  made  Minister  of  Marin©; 
he  had  had  the  important  government  of  Finland 
jiiaced  under  his  control  ^  ho  liad  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Muscovite  or 
old  Russian  party ^ — a  party  which  sets  up  Moscow 
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against  St  Petershnrg,  and  Slavonism  against 
Germanism,  and  which  works  alt  the  engines  for 
the  acquisition  of  power  over  the  Ottomans.  It 
is  true  that,  in  the  external  politics  of  Russia, 
Prince  Menchikoff  had  taken  little  part.  Ho  had 
been  a  BubaJtem  in  the  artillei^^ ;  then  an  employ^ 
at  the  waT-offit-e;  then  an  nnsycceiaful  envoy  to 
the  court  of  Persia  at  Teheran;  then  a  raUJtaiy 
oflie<*r  at  the  siege  of  Vara  a  in  IB^tH  then  an 
admiral  of  the  Russian  fleets;  then  chief  of  the 
censorship,  by  wliich  any  intellectual  food  for 
the  Russians  is  either  tamed  down  or  removed 
altogether ;  but  in  all  ihes&  strangely  incon- 
gruous positions,  he  had  been  very  httle  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country.  High 
in  favour,  great  in  power,  arrogant  in  bearing, 
he  was  a  man  to  bo  dreaded  at  Constantinople^ 
not  so  much  for  what  he  had  done,  as  for  what 
ho  liad  been  made.  Full  well  did  Colonel  Rose 
appreciate  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
impression  which  Menchikoff  desired  to  make. 
The  British  charge  d*q^ircjt  was  told  in  due  form 
by  the  officials  at  the  Russian  mission,  before  the 
prince  arrived,  that  that  nobleman  was  about  to 


land  from  Odessa ;  that  he  had  the  title  of 
*Altesse  H<5r^nissime ;'  that  he  was  an  ailmiral, 
and  the  governor-general  of  Finlfmd  ;  and  that  he 
was  as  high  in  rank  and  in  the  imperial  esttmatioa 
as  Count  Kesselrodc,  Prince  Paskc'vitch,  Prince 
Voronxoff,  and  Count  Orioft^-all  of  which  was, 
perhaps,  ei|uivalent  to  saying :  '  Tremble  at  the 
approach  of  so  great  a  man  !  *  As  if  to  frighten  the 
timid  and  embarras?cii  sultan  still  further,  by 
the  ostentitious  magniticeace  of  his  display^  Prince 
MenchikoflF  was  accompanied  by  Count  Demitri 
Nesselrode,  sson  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
Prince  Galatzin,  General  Nikapotchinski,  and 
Admiral  Komiloff.  Such  was  the  Imperial  envoy, 
whose  hauteur  was  soon  displayed. 

When  received  by  the  grand  vizier  on  the  2d 
of  March  (18S3),  he  used  peremptory  language; 
and  on  being  in'vited  to  nsit,  as  was  customaiy, 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  Fuad  Eflfendi,  ho 
at  once  refiised,  on  the  ground  that  Fuad  had 
advocated  mcasun^  hostile  to  Russia.  The  galling 
nature  of  tlils  insult  cannot  be  fully  understood, 
without  bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of  cere- 
monials in  the  eye  of  an  Oriental.    Colond  Rose 
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il«Hcnbe8    this    momonton?  visit    in   a   dispatch 

■WTTlten  7th  MatvIi,  a  few  davs  after  Menchikolf  n 

arriTal.     He  phiiuly  saw  that  it  was  a  bad  omen 

for  Turkey.    ^  Prince  Menchikoff,  with  kis  whole 

cmkissyj  waited  on  the  jarand  vi/ier  at  the  Porle. 

It  is  mi  invariahje  nile,  that  a  new  arahas^^or 

mftkej^  the  secon*!  lisit  of  ceremony  to  the  minister 

of  foreign  aflkirs ;   but   Prince  Menchikoft*    after 

iLAaving-    the   grand  viiier,  although    inviteii    by 

KJainil  B*?y,  the  Introdttcteur  dea  Amhassadairs,  to 

Tisit  Fwad  Kffendi,  whose  apartment  adjoins  those 

of  Ui©  gi-and   riider,  dechncd  to  do  so.     Friuce 

Menchikc'ff,   passing  by  the   line  of   tfottp;*  and 

Ravjis-*e>,  anti  the  very  door  of   Fuad  Effendt, 

wJiicii  had  been  opened   to   receive  him,  left  the 

Forte.     Tin?  alR-ont  was  the  more  gaJhn^jf,  hecause 

^TK\\  ions  had  tfceu  made,  for  the  purpose 

[  uf  f  he  Rnssian  ambassador  with  marked 

,  honour*;  and.  a  great  concourse  of  people,  pArticU' 

j  Iftfly  Greeks,  had  a^embled,  for  tiio  purpose  of 

witnessing  the  cercmuny.     The  incident  made  a 

I  great  ar>«l    most  painful    sensation.     Thti  grand 

vizier  cxpre*iSod    to    me  his  indignation    at  the 

1  prert«fvliijir.,l  affixjnt  wliich  had  been   oflereii  to 

'  lit*  ;    and   the    sultan's    irritation   was 

«:....,.       .1.  Benedctti  and  myself  at  once  saw 

»U    the  bearing    and    intention    of   the   affront. 

Friocc  Mencbikoff  wishc<!,  at  liis  first  start,  to 

[  create  an  intimidating  and  eommanchng  intluenee  ; 

'  tf>  shew  (Uat  any  man,  even  a  cabinet  minister, 

'  who  had  offended  Russia,   would  lie  humilialcsl 

%u*l  puoifthfd,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ault^n's 

court,  smd  wiUiout  pi'evioua  eommnnicatiou  to  Ida 

[  toaj«ety/ 

Tho  imtnedlftte  consequence  of  the  insult  was, 
tliat  Fund  Eflendi  resigned.  By  the  sultan,  anxious 
for  conciliation,  though  greatly  offended,  the  resigjia- 
liini  was  accepted,  and  Kifaat  Pacha  was  appoint<ed 
as  foreign  minister.  At  this  time  Lord  Sti-atfoixl 
"i«  IJedclirie,  the  Britiah  ambixssador  to  tiic  Sublime 
Porte,  was  absent  in  London  ;  but  his  place  was 
fiJied  by  Colonel  Kosc,  who  seems  to  have  h.-ut  a 
threwdcr  Bense  of  the  designs  of  Russia  than  ht*^ 
ftrincipal.  To  him  t  he  conduct  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
ippcarcd  in  m  s^erioua  a  hght,  that,  much  to  the 
wir^krise  of  quiet  people  in  England,  ho  serjt  a 
<ilsftatch  to  Admiral  liundas  at  Malta^  requesting 
idoi  to  «end  a  squadron  to  the  DardancUes,  as  a 
theck  to  IlasAian  inflnenco.  This  order  the  admiral 
did  not  ro«l  at  Iil>erty  to  obey;  and  the  liome- 
ipwcnimcnt  aftenvards  approved  of  his  decision, 
Tho  French  authorities  took  a  different  view  of  the 
niattcr ;  M,  Bcnedetti,  charge  iFafaircji  at  Constan- 
tiuople,  summoned  a  French  fleet  from  Toulon, 
and  ttjc  EmpoTtir  Kapolcon  sanctioned  this 
arrangement, 

Oti  the  8lh  of  March,  Prince  Menchikoff  had 
a  f«tnii»l  auihcnco  of  the  eultan  ;  and  sotm  after- 
rtirds  the  prince  disclosed  his  news  to  Hifaat 
Parh-t.  There  are  many  priiofsi  that  at  that  time 
vcmment  ill  understood  the  state  of 
. « i  very  im  per feelly  p!  unil>ed  tli  c  deptha 
uf  Utc  cxar  n  schemes.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon  wrote 


a  dispatch  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  Britieh 
ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  dated  23d  March,  in 
which  he  expressed  himself  as  follows :— *  The 
reports  current  in  ConBtantinople  with  respect  to 
the  real  objects  of  Prince  Menchikoff ^s  mission,  tho 
alarm  of  the  Divan,  and  the  resignation  of  Fuad 
Effendi,  the  rumoured  advance  of  a  largo  Kusaian 
force  to  the  Turkish  frontier^  t!ie  request  made  for 
tho  approach  of  tho  British  fleet,  and  the  orders 
given  for  the  saOing  of  tiie  French  fleet,  have 
naturally  excited  great  alarm,  both  iji  England 
and  France,  with  respect  to  tho  fate  of  Turkey, 
and  the  events  of  European  imfwrtance  that  might 
at  any  moment  occur  in  the  East,  Her  Majesty's 
^vemment  have  felt  no  alarm,  and  have  not 
shared  the  apprehensions  which  the  rumours  and 
facts  above  aUudefl  to  might  appear  to  justify  ;  for, 
on  more  tlian  one  occaiiion,  (ki'i/  ftatv  rccciacd  the 
pcrsofial  n^mimnces  of  the  Emperor  q/  Rminu^  that  it 
was  his  determination  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  and  that,  should  tho  views 
of  hi*  majesty  undergo  any  change  upon  that 
imiK)rtant  question,  they  should  frankly  be  made 
known  to  ller  Majcsty*s  govcniment.  iVo  mth 
cmmnumeaUon  fiann^jf  been  f^eceitvtf^  Her  Majesty's 
government  felt  secure,  that^  whatever  might  be  the 
objects  of  Prince  MeuchikoiTs  mission,  neither  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  nor  the  integrity  of  Ids 
dominions  was  exposed  to  danger,**  Tho  sequel 
i-hewcd  how  little  value  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
*  personal  assurances '  of  the  czar. 

Prince  MenebikofF  had  interviews  with  Rifaat 
Facha  ou  the  17th  and  22d  of  March  ;  and  Colonel 
Rose  soon  ascertained  that  Menchikoff  was  endea- 
vouring to  draw  Turkey  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Russia,  unknown  to  England  or  France.  Some  days 
later,  tho  Russian  envoy  requesteil  Rifaat  Pacha  to 
give  a  promise  that  the  English  and  French  ambas- 
sadors should  not  bo  informed  of  the  nature  of 
a  secret  treaty  which  BuBsia  would  propose.  As 
MenchikofFs  conduct  had  been  marked  by  mingled 
arrogance  and  vagueness,  llifaat  Pacha  refu-sed  to 
give  the  required  pledge ;  the  negotiation  r^'ferred 
o^wnly  and  ostensibly  to  the  *  Holy  Places*  at 
Jerusalem ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  tho  secret  treaty 
wa«  intended  to  mask  some  further  inroad  upon 
the  indepciKlence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  the 
1st  of  Apifl^n  further  conference  revealed  the  fact, 
that  the  czar  demanded  an  unconditional  control 
over  all  the  Greek  and  Armenian  subjcets  of  tho 
sultan  ]  offering,  in  return,  '  to  put  a  fleet  and 
400,1  K)0  men  at  the  service  of  the  sulfan,  if  Turkey 
should  over  need  aid  against  any  Western  power 
whatever,'  This  complete  system  of  'protection' 
would  have  been  exactly  Russian  in  both  its  clauses. 
The  grand  vizier  refused  the  treaty,  refuserl  to  keep 
tlie  knowledge  of  it  from  France  and  England,  and 
greatly  offended  Menchikoff;  but  Rifaat  Pacha 
seem&l  disposed  to  have  yielded  to  the  Russian 
deinand3j  had  ho  not  beeti  controlled  by  a  superior 
minister. 

•  PitrUftntcnUr;  Ptpen  on  its  Castcrn  Q^tatkO,  1354.    }^rt  L 
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Loid  Stratrord  de  BedcMe  wriTed  at  Constan- 
tinople  on  the  5th  of  AprU,  and  resumed  tho 
exercise  of  that  great  inflntjtice  which  he  bad 
long  held  over  the  Ottoman  Porte,  Ho  was 
speedily  immeraofi  in  tho  diplomacy  of  thcj  time 
and  place,  His  advice  to  tho  Porte  waSj  to  keep 
the  ^luestion  of  the  Uoly  Places  separate  fk>m 
any  other  tiuestion  concerning  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  generally— to  bo  oonciliatoiy  on 
the  former,  but  to  be  on  their  guard  again  at  any 
promises  to  Russia  regarding  the  Greek  Chrtatians, 
Prince  Menchikoif,  on  the  other  hand^  evidently 
wished  to  insinnato  tho  second  question  aa  a  conse- 
quence of  tho  first.  There  was  about  this  time  an 
extraordinary  system  of  double-dealing  on  tho  part 
of  the  Russian  government  Baron  Bruunow,  in 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Count  NoBSel- 
rode^  iti  reply  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  protested 
over  and  over  again  that  tho  armaments  of  Russia 
meant  nothing,  or  nothing  that  sboiUd  alarm  the 
Turkish  or  otlier  court* ;  and  yet  there  wa*  a  con- 
tinned  pouring  down  of  troops  towards  tho  Turkisli 
ftontier  on  the  Pruth,  and  an  evident  augmentation 
of  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  Prince  MencLi- 
koff,  t<tOj  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  grand 
viiier  and  Kifaat  Pacha,  evaded  any  direct  expla- 
nations concerning  tho  purport  of  these  warlike 
manifestations,  Tho  e^emess  of  Prince  MenchikofT 
ft)t  a  secret  treaty,  and  the  extensive  arrangements 
for  secret  arming,  indicate  plainly  that  Russia  had 
objects  in  view  concerning  which  it  desired  that 
England  and  Franc©  should  bo  hoodwinked.  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  wa<5  evidently  much  struck 
with  this  fiict.  In  one  of  his  dispatches,  he  states 
that,  in  conversation  with  Count  Nessclrode  respect- 
ing the  augmentation  of  troops, '  tho  subject  was 
one  upon  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  chancellor 
i/rtiM  unwilling  to  be  questioned ;  and  that,  as  I 
Teally  believe,  because  he  was  nuabte  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer,'*  This  dispatch  was  dated 
19th  ApriJ.  On  the  next  day,  he  reported  another 
eonveFsation  with  the  veteran  diplomatist,  during 
which  Sir  Hamilton  asked  for  explanation  concern- 
ing the  rumoured  secret  treaty.  Count  Nesselrode 
'denied  the  correctness  of  the  rumour;  and  after 
some  little  hesitation,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  objects  could  be  derived  from  ^  offensive 
alliance  with  Turkey.  Having  thus  changed  the 
form  of  ray  inquiry,  the  chancellor  replied  that 
he  would  again  state  that  the  report  was  incorrect, 
but  that  it  was  true  that  tho  emperor  had  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  the  sultan,  that  he  might 
eoiint  upon  the  protection  and  aid  of  Russia  in  ca^ 
of  an  attack,'  <to.— a  most  fatherly  care,  certainly, 
often  proffered  during  tho  last  fifty  years,  and  in 
most  cages  disastrous  to  Turkey  if  accepted. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  Prince  Menchikoff  received  a 
communication  from  8t  Petecabui^,  complaining  of 
the  slowness  of  his  proceedings,  and  ordering  him 
to  demand  peremptorily  the  assent  by  the  Porte  to 
all  ttie  osat^B  demands.  Tliero  was  an  urgent  desire 
to  oondnda  tlto  whole  before  France  or  England 
•  Piirli*m«ntary  Papcii.   Ptet  L  p.  140. 


could  have  any  chance  of  interfering ;  and  Bifaat 
Pacha  waa  perplexed  by  the  impetuosity  of  tlie 
prince.  It  appears,  at  the  same  time,  that  Men- 
chikofF  was  concihatory  and  courteous  in  all  his 
interviews  with  Lord  Stratford  do  RMcliHe,  who 
only  intimates,  in  his  dispatcher,  '  a  mystciy  that 
hangs  over  tho  intontions  of  Russia,'  and  a  dis- 
crex»anoy  botween  the  conduct  of  tho  prince  and 
'the  military  demonstrations  and  movements  of 
Russian  partisans.'  What^  above  all,  lulled  the 
English  representatives  at  the  five  great  capitals 
int«  security,  was  tho  fact  that  tho  difputea 
regarding  tho  Holy  Places  were  actually  reaching 
a  conclusion,  France  had  become  conceding,  and 
Turkey  was  enabled  to  give  what  appeared  full 
satisfaction  to  Russia,  so  far  aa  thla  matter  was 
concerned.  On  the  5th  of  May,  appeared  the  firman 
of  the  sultan,  completely  settling  the  question.  We 
do  not  transcribe  it,  simply  because,  though  im- 
portant, it  involves  the  same  kind  of  petty  detaila 
as  all  the  documents  concerning  these  Holy  Places— 
the  key  of  the  Sepulchre-gate ;  the  right  of  Greeks 
and  Latins  to  use  the  key;  the  right  of  Joint  or 
Kcparato  worship ;  the  right  (or  the  viTong)  of  tiie 
Greek  door-keeper  to  shut  out  the  Latin  monks; 
tho  ownership  of  the  new  silver  star  in  the  Grotto 
of  the  Sepulchre  •  tho  hours  at  which  the  Greets, 
Latins,  and  Armenians  may  severally  worship 
at  the  Sepulchre,  in  order  that  three  bodies  of 
Christians  may  not  be  mutually  contaminated  by 
worshipping  together;  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated 
cupola  by  the  sultan,  to  allay  the  quarrels  of  the 
Christians,  who  disputed  which  fratemify  ahoutd 
undertake  this  duty ;  the  blocking  up  of  mma 
windows  which  looked  upon  tho  church  of  thi^ 
Holy  Sepulchre— such  were  the  matters  on  which 
the  firman  dwelt.  But  this  progress  towards,  imd 
final  attainment  of,  an  accommodation  on  the  old 
subjects  of  dispute,  seems  to  have  heen  precisely 
wliiat  Russia  did  not  want,  and  what  impelled  her 
to  be  pressing  with  her  new  and  secret  demand*. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  on  the  same  day  which 
witneused  the  issue  of  the  conclusive  firman,  that 
Prince  Mcnchikoff  sent  in  an  official  'not©*  to 
Rifaat  Pacha,  so  exigeant  in  its  tone  as  thoroughlj 
to  alarm  Lord  Stratford.  The  sultan  was  ill  at 
the  time ;  and  Rifaat  Pacha,  troubled  at  his 
position,  requested  the  full  advice  of  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors.  It  soon  appeared  that 
Lord  Stratford  do  Redcliffe,  M.  de  la  Cour,  Blfhat 
Pacha,  and  the  grand  vizier  were  of  one  mind, 
that  tho  demands  of  Russia  could  not  bo  acceded 
to — claiming,  as  she  did,  the  *  protectorate*  of  eleven 
millions  of  the  Christian  objects  of  the  sultan  ;  In 
other  words,  a  share  of  Uw  sovereignty  of  Tu  • 
In  the  dispatches  of  the  ICarl  of  Clarendon,  ^\ 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  is  made  evident 
that  the  British  government  had  placed  faith  in 
the  declarations  made  by  Count  Ncssclrode  and 
Baron  Bmnnow :  they  had  thought  that  the  settl<y 
mcnt  concerning  the  Holy  Places  would  comprise 
all  the  matters  in  dispute ;  and  they  were  wiioUy 
unprepared  for  the  news  which  Lord  Stratford 


\ 
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had  now  to  tmnsmit  to  them.  A  midden  chaB^e 
of  rnioistry  took  place  at  Constantinople ;  Reshid 
Pftcfaft,  Mnstapha  Pacha^  and  others  asaiuned 
impoftatit  offices ;  and  the  tone  employed  agnhut 
Jtossift  b*«Mime  more  decided.  Mencbikoff  de- 
timudod  frcjm  Rcshid  Pachaj  the  new  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  an  immediate  answer  to  the  *  note.* 

The  bust  scene  in  this  act  of  the  Turkish  drama 
ooenrred  on  the  2  ist  of  Maj,  when  Prince  Mcnehikoff 
de|>arte<l  &om  Constantinople,  and  the  imperial 
arms  wero  withdrawn  from  the  Russian  embstssy. 
Count  Nessebode  wrote  to  Iteshid  Facha,  atating 
tlukt  Meochikoff  would  remain  at  Odessa  a  short 
time,  and  tiiat  if  Turkey  sent  in  its  atlbesion 
within  a  week,  all  might  yet  be  well.  Turkey 
did  mot  send  in  its  adl^esioo ;  aiid  thus  the  end 
of  May  witnessed  the  tenmnatfon  of  the  eventful 
Henchikoff  mission. 


HresiAK   PBBFARATIONB   FOB  WAR,  TNDER 
PRINCE    GORTCnAKOFF. 

A  phxaee,  used  hy  an  English  statesman  in 
pulianifiQt,  concerning  -  drifting  into  war/  might 
b«  applied  to  Tnrkey  at  this  time.  It  ie  a  term 
that  presupposes  a  sort  of  vacillation  and  timidity, 
rather  than  a  bold  purauit  of  a  dearly  defined 
object  Turkey  drifted  into  war,  much  against  the 
with  of  its  own  sultan,  and  also  of  the  European 
powco*  generally.  It  earnestly  begged  aud  prayed 
its  haughty  neighbour  Russia  to  be  conciUatory, 
Icie  exacting,  more  disposed  to  do  unto  others  as 
it  would  itself  be  done  unto.  But  KuMia  deemed 
herself  utrong,  and  Turkey  weak. 

While  the  diplomatists  were^  on  erery  hand, 
eotfaring  the  Turkish  question  with  a  profusion 
ef  documents;  while  the  names  of  Neaaelrodo, 
l^rouyn  d©  Lhuys,  ManteiifleV  Buol^  Stratford  de 
Ecdclifie,  Clarendon  were  in  every  one's  mouth 
— RosBia  was  silently  hut  yigorouslj  brinpng 
her  Tait  fonss  to  concentrate  upon  the  Priuci- 
paUties  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  cridently 
limixig  at  that  'material  guarantee'  which  she 
afterwards  attempted  to  exact.  These  military 
preparations  were  in  progress  from  the  time  when 
Ptiiaoe  MenchikolTs  mission  seemed  likely  to  fail, 
perhaps  still  earlier.  The  whole  of  tho  southern 
provinces  of  Btissia  were  alive  with  soldiera  for 
^  weeks,  corps  d'arm^  and  regiments  descead- 
[from  the  regions  of  the  Don,  the  Dniester,  and 

fBoieper,  towards  the  Prnth— ready  to  cross  over 
Moldavia  aa  Boau  as  the  word  of  command 
tkuftUd  arrive. 

The  die  was  cast ;  the  aggression  occurrefl  in  the 
bqpiming  of  July  1853.  On  the  M  of  Uiat  month, 
UDO  corps  d'arm^o  crossed  the  Pruth  under  General 
LUde» ;  and  on  the  following  day,  another  con- 
tiderable  force  crossed  under  General  DannenbeiTg. 
5»fly  one- third  of  these  united"  forces  was 
aiTalrr,  aud  they  were  provided  with  seventy-two 
fjiam  of  laiga  calibre.    A  pro-Russian  party  had 


already  been  organised  in  the  Principalities ;  and 
Gortchakoff  introduced  himself  and  his  mission  to 
the  inhabitants  in  a  faming  proclamation. 

The  general  who  was  (^led  upon  to  lead  the 
first  attack  a^inst  the  Turks  in  this  war^  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  with  another  RoBsian  of 
the  eame  name.  Prince  Gortchakoff  **  the  soldier, 
\&  the  brother  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  the  diplo- 
matist, who  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Tienna 
on  the  part  of  Russia  daring  the  subsequent  Con- 
ferences»  Born  in  or  about  the  year  1792,  Prince 
Michael  Dmitrivich  Gortchakoff  has  been  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  only  as  a  highly  rewarded 
general,  not  as  one  who  has  aehtevcfl  g;reat 
exploits.  He  first  served  in  the  artillery  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  waa  an  officer  of  artillery 
during-  the  siege  of  Sihstria  in  182S^-9 ;  during  this 
BJege,  he  is  said  to  have  embarraffied  the  operations 
of  his  commander  by  mnnmg  his  guns  into  a  deep 
fosse,  where  tliey  stuck  fast,  and  could  not  he  fired. 
In  1831,  he  took  part  in  the  war  in  Poland,  on  the 
statf  of  Count  Pahlen.  Some  accounUi  give  a  diih^ 
paraging  view  of  his  exploits  there,  but  others 
speak  of  the  good  service  rendered  by  his  artillery ; 
and,  at  anyrate,  tho  C7j&r  raised  him  to  a  higher 
rank  in  tho  army  when  the  Polish  insurrection  was 
quelled.  In  1&43,  he  was  appointed  general  of 
artillery,  and  soon  afterwards  military  governor  of 
Warsaw,  When  Austria  obtained  the  aid  of  Russia 
during  the  Hungarian  campaign,  Gortchakoff  was 

*  Much  cDofiuion  cxiitt  m  ihtt  mntat  otthiogtaphj  ot  Ro^Un 
and  Toi'klBh  iixia««,  A  few  warda,  therefore,  mnj  not  be  lUApptd- 
priato  here  WDoenilnff  tho  dit«r«illei  io  Uus  current  modes  of 
iipflUJxt|  the«  namet. 

Tbe  lett««  of  tb«  Riuilan  ajplmbet  are  luit  onlf,  tc/t  ^«  tnoct 
partt  dUIbr^t  luform  from  those  In  tho  iLonwi,  but  in  bmoj  &um 
dtfforat  tnpeto?  &1ki.  Jk'nce,  lichen  a.  Kunhui  niinie  bn  to  be 
expreiHid  In  EnRllah,  it  bcDtHoet  i  Question  urtaat  oomhlnaildn  of 
£t]i!^Itih  ]cttcT!i  Ti'tll  belt  confer  tbo  PtUEAlan  ftouad  of  the  ayUjibles^ 
ami  different  perwns  judge  dlflfercntly  on  thlj,  ]w>int.  Tbia  ii 
c»p«i9(lljr  fibtf  rvAblo  ifi  retpieet  to  the  UDcertnin  muige  of  *  And  », 
of  t  and  /  <jr  JT,  of  v  ond  v>,  of  th  oiid  teh  or  Ueb,  ct  n  and  W. 
)Ioi-MTn,  many  of  tbc'  cooKinanti  and  dlpbtboosnt  liare,  in  Eoerlivh, 
Bounds  ditTerin^  ft  lilttu  from  those  -wbieh  thpj  bear  in  French, 
Gernsan,  mul  It»Uan;  and  on  tbli  jrroninl  aloiii?  n  foMinicr -woald 
hi>  tirone  in  KpeU  Jiiisnl»a  natac^  in  a  wuy  difTert-nt  (Vom  an  Enid J fib 
writer.    Ueuec!  auch  diHcreFancin  aa  tbo  following  %—Ato/,  -itoffj. 

Mmziiiif^!  (SurcAafay:^  GiMichakof,  QorUehak^i  WofvmaafVi  JVonr- 
ii'f;  S»»PaTT<fU)^  &m>aro/;  CHnifitf  KfifHta  ;  Sataelara,  Sutakifum; 
SfliKtopol,  Strattopiil ;  Wallaehui,  Valachid  f  Swdbur^,  Smiorg. 
Some  XMi\k  tbac  tbe  doubling  of  lh«  final/  in  quite  Boperflumis; 
and  that  Orlof  and  Vermohf,  a.a  Enfj^liJih  fHtma  ut  KojiHlan  luimeii, 
nre  mora  conaUtcnt  than  Orhjf  and  Tej-afeU^,  There  ii  no 
antborlty  empowered  to  tettlc  these  tUffcTDncea ;  and  tho  difference} 
will  (irobiibljr  continue.  Lord  Strotford  de  Hiedcllife,  in  hi*  diplo- 
matlQ  dlfpttcbea,  apclla  Uiuslan  name*  Tlth  more  almplldty  of 
atmcture  than  moEiF  other  Trritem ;  uid  hU  example  Iti  iaaa  eam 
witi  be  eencrallf  followed  la  tbe  preieiit  wnrk. 

In  tho  Tnrklab  langqa^,  ia  Uiui  nuuDcr,  there  are  aonnda  of 
letten  and  dipbtbongs  oonnimiiijF  whieb  the  raoat  flttlnp  Engllah 
cctnlTtUents  are  by  no  meant  determined.  Henee  the  following 
proup*  of  uncertainties:— AmAhI,  Sitchid,  Ee4ihii,  Sedtehid{ 
Omttr,  Ow«-;  J'atfia,  Paeha  i  Sktr^.  Sfherif,  Shtrif,  Stun^i 
XediA  Sgiiif.  JUderfi  Tttir,  Fttier,  faeer,  Wtater.'  and  other* of 
KitnUir  eharacUir.  So  perplexed  bnve  many  writer*  been  donfominf 
Oriental  orihograpby,  that  in  a  Hxtlffry  of  Hiitdiaitatt,  written  hm 
a  DfaitiiT7  airo,  the  n«.me  of  the  famouit  Aalatto  cobqumor  Oktngii 
Khan  ia  apt'lkd  in  no  lea*  tlian  aeven  different  waya,  without  any 
apparent  conariDuaneiia  of  tbo  diMrepaBcy  on  tb*  part  of  the  anthur. 
To  thia  nneertainty  of  Enijllah  e<iaivalenls  fof  Oriental  aounda  may 
perliapa,  in  grsjit  part,  be  nttrihotod  the  divvrae  namet  of  Makvm.ft, 
M<ihammt4^  Msktuui,  Ifahmeod,  Mahmovdj  ifehtmet,  Mehmtft, 
Mohamtiu4t  and  XuKummuL  Witbia  tbo  Lout  fnw  years,  a  teadutey 
hoA  tffien  abflwn  to  malc«  treat  dwdgaa  to  the  Kniliab  ortbogfaphy 
of  Oriental  name* ;  Uw  li«ro«  of  oar  boriab  day%  Aiad^  and 
SfttadtH,  «r«  aearoety  to  b«  jdenUfled  In  Iheli  aMdam  dntMioif 
'M^*>d-dlfi  and  AOaA-MMIn. 

The  reader  muit,  nierribra,  oomliter  tbl*  «Til,  of  DQecrtala 
ertboFrraphy  in  ronwct  to  RqmI«o  tod  Torkljh  niuoca,  «4  (mtt  not  st 
pment  to  be  onfod. 
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one  of  tho  generals  present ;  but  his  name  meeta 

with  little  atteiitiou  in  the  histories  of  that  remark- 
able war.  Whatever  may  bo  his  military  status, 
his  late  imttenal  master  seems  to  have  showered 
down  a  proftision  of  favours  on  him  t  aul- de- 
cam  fvgen  era!,  gcnei-al  of  artilk-iy,  chef  ci'*jtat  major, 
govctiior  of  Warsaw,  lieutenant-general  of  Poland 
— these  are,  or  ought  to  be,  positions  of  reward  for 
high  aernees.  Gortchakoff  was  the  representative 
of  the  CTur  in  London  on  occasion  of  the  funt-'ral  of 
the  Ihike  of  Wellington  in  1852,  The  Rufssian  troops, 
when  the  Dauubian  campaign  of  1853  commeitoixj, 
are  said  to  have  wished  that  their  leader  had  been 
Ltiders  i-athcr  than  Gortchakoff.  The  latter  has  been 
sevei-cly  handle«l  by  tho  foreign  coiTespondents  of 
some  of  the  newspapers.  '  Though  of  gainly  pennon 
and  aristoeratic  bearing,  he  is  not  able  to  look  yon 
full  in  the  fece  with  honest  frankness  ;  but,  when 
speaking,  eyes  you  askance,  and  tun»s  away  if 
you  look  on  him.  This  peculiarity  is  very  painful 
to  Englishmen  ;  but  nothing;  is  more  common  in 

Russia It  b  generally  liis  lot  to  bo  defeated 

in  every  combat ;  but,  witli  sublime  impudence,  he 
claims  tiio  victory,  and  sings  a  Te  Deitin  for  it.  He 
oppresses  the  people  in  whose  country  ho  ia  in  the 
niout  atrocious  way  ;  yet  makes  tliera  sign  atidro^ses, 
exprffising  profound  gratitude  for  his  humanily. 
He  rob®  and  pillag-ea  by  wholesale,  and  yet  pomp- 
ously announces  that  hia  mission  is  to  "  protect" 
his  victims.  He  audaciously  accuses  the  enemy  of 
needless  severity,  and  yet  issues  ordci-s  of  the  day 
IE  which  he  recommends  his  men  to  be  ruthless  in 
llftughter.  He  pretends  to  despise  religions  fanati- 
cism, and  yet  makes  his  brutal  army  beJieve  that 
St  Sergius  and  the  Panagia  are  leading  them  to 
victory.  He  affects  a  scnipnlous  love  of  truth j  and 
yet  gravely  tells  his  men  that  if  they  arc  killed  for 
the  orthodox  faith,  they  will  rise  again  after  tJiroe 
days  in  their  native  villages,'  Severe  aa  this 
language  is,  still  the  prince's  conduct  in  the 
PriMcipalities  afterwards  afforded  justification  for 
portions  of  it. 

Gortchakoft-s  prodamatiou  on  entering  Mol- 
daviaj  adverted  to  m  a  former  iiaragraph,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  which  the 
elder  Nai>oleon  was  wont  to  issue  when  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  others.  An  an^ressor 
easily  finds  language  to  justify  Ins  aggrefssion  : — 

'  His  majesty  Ihe  emperor,  my  august  lord  and 
master,  has  ordered  me  to  occupy  your  country 
with  the  armies  Ihe  command  of  which  he  has 
deigned  to  confide  to  me. 

'  We  come  among  you  neither  with  projects  of 
con<j[UCst  nor  with  the  intention  to  modity  the 
institutions  under  which  you  live,  or  the  political 
position  which  solemn  treaties  have  guaranteed 
to  you. 

*  The  provisional  occupation  of  the  Princip^ities 
which  I  am  ordered  to  effect,  is  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  tliat  of  an  immediate  and  efficacious 
protection  in  grave  and  unforeseen  cii'cumstances, 
when  the  Ottoman  govemmentf  distrusting  the 
numerous  proo£i  of  a  sincere  alliance  wluch  ^o 


imperial  court  has  never  ceased  to  give  it  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  replies  to 
our  most  equitable  jtraposals  with  refusals,  and 
opposes  the  most  offensive  suspicions  to  our 
disinterested  advice. 

'  In  his  magnanimity,  in  his  constant  desire  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the  emperor  will  avoid  an  aggressive  war  against 
Turkey,  so  long  as  his  dignity  and  the  interest*  of 
his  empire  shail  pertnit  him  to  do  so. 

'  On  tho  day  on  which  he  obtains  the  reparation 
which  is  due  to  him,  and  the  guarantees  which  he 
has  a  right  to  claim  for  the  future,  his  troops  shall 
return  within  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 

*  Inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  I 
also  execute  an  order  of  his  imperial  majesty  in 
declaring  to  you,  Uiat  the  presence  of  his  majesty'i 
troops  in  y*mr  coimtry  shall  not  im[Mjse  on  you  any 
fresh  charges  or  contributions;  that  the  forage  and 
rations  for  the  inn>i\n  sliali  in  due  lime,  and  at 
a  rate  appointeil  and  agreed  on  in  advant-'e  by 
your  governments,  bo  paid  for  from  our  militaty 
treasury. 

*  Look  tranquilly  to  the  future!  Engage  wild 
i^ecurity  in  your  agricultural  labours  and  commercial 
speculations  !  Be  obe<iient  to  the  laws  under  which 
you  live,  and  to  tho  established  authorities.  It  is 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties  that  yon 
will  acquire  tho  best  claim  to  the  generous  solicitude 
and  the  powerful  protection  of  his  majesty  iho 
emperor.' 

By  relbrenee  to  a  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Danube  separates  the  two  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia  throughout  a  distanoe  of 
from  400  to  oOO  mdes,  from  Orsova  to  Galalz;  that 
the  remaining  course  of  the  Danube,  to  tlie  Black 
Sea,  separates  the  Dobrudscha  or  Dobrudja  district 
of  Bulgaria  from  Moldavia  and  from  the  Russifui 
province  of  Bessarabia ;  and  that  tho  Pruth  enters 
the  Panube  near  Galatss,  In  the  first  instAuee, 
the  Russians  did  not  cross  tho  Danube  into  the 
Dobnidscha,  but  crossed  the  Pruth  into  Moldavia, 
The  passages  were  made  near  tho  villages  of 
8kouliany  and  Leova ;  and  the  troojia  quickly 
'marched  to  Jassy  or  Yassy,  the  ca[)itfd  of  Mohiavia. 

Tho  Gjiar  Nicholas  had  armed  liimself  to  tho 
adoption  of  this  step  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto  (June  l^),*  in  which  ho  gives  quite  « 
religions  tone  to  the  motives  which  actuated  his 
conduct.  He  professes  his  obligation^  as  head  of 
the  Greek  orthodox  churchj  to  adopt  stem  measurca 
against  the  sultan,  on  account  of  certain  Alleged 
infraotions  of  agreements  with  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  ;  ambition,  he  declares,  has  ua 
influence  with  him,  nor  does  Russia  eitlicr  seek  op 
need  conquests.  It  was  a  manifesto  calciilatc4l  to 
rouse  the  religions  fanaticism  of  his  people  ;  and  in 
what  this  fanaticism  consisted,  may  be  seen  from  a 

«  It  1*  fr«ment]]r  ncceMftTf,  In  Eu*»l(m  <'  ■  '  .  •  i 

doable  dAtit,   TUi  *r\tm  ttata  lh«  firt,  tliit  i 
Old  stylr,  whleh  Eng^lmid  nbundDiiL-d  in  );^.',  n 

abandon  I'd  hy  ntflnt  nttusr  DRtlmtft.  iiuift  H,  i 
irlOi  JiiDF  2IJ  in  Kiij^kLMd.  In  AQf  dduble  dir 
ttfo  dat«  U  Uu»laii.  .A  WKUt  cif  JHteutlon  Ut  : 
UJ  frequent  laimkia  on  t^  tMrt  of  £it«fliiti  wrikn. 
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p(»pidAr  H>ng  which  appeared  at  St  Petcrsbui-g  aljout 
that  tiine^  caUeil  tti^  !iO}iff  of  a  Riui^an  Warrior. 
The  fallowing  has  l^ecn  given  as  a  pioso  translation 
of  a  part  of  this  efluaion  ; — *  From  the  Hummit  of 
the  Balkan  our  brethrea  stretch  out  their  hamls  to 
u*  with  hope  and  prayer.  Their  sufferings  arii  not 
uufelt  bj  us.  Russia  hm  composition  on  them,  auU 
gCMS  forth  to  combat  for  thcm^  It  is  there  that  our 
aaeestora  receivetl  the  holy  buptism,  whicli  rescued 
them  from  the  darkness  of  idolatry.  T/iere  is  the 
EaQctDary  of  our  faith.  It  Is  there  tliat  the  clialice 
(»f  salvation  restored  them  to  life.  The  raotlier  of 
orthodox  Russia,  Kief^  iioly  aud  sublime  city — is 
she  n*>t  the  gwl-daughter  of  Constantinople  1  Tliose 
traditions  are  sacred  to  us.  They  contain  the  pro- 
mise and  the  pledge  of  dt'stiuies  which  are  gathering 
strength  in  silence.  Wc  go  forth  to  chastise  the 
|>rQiid,  to  avenge  our  altar,  insultc(i  by  the  impious. 
Burst  forthj  then,  holy  war]  Let  our  cry,  the 
prfcursor  of  victoj-y,  be  rabed  1  That  cry  is  :  '^  All 
for  tlie  God  of  Russia,  for  the  Czar  of  the  Russians !" ' 
This  may  be  fsaid  at  once — that  if  the  Russians  were 
Mot  destines!  to  vanquish  the  Turk.s,  it  was  through 
no  want  of  fiery  impulse  given  by  the  priesthood 
of  lUc  Russian  Church  ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent, 
from  events  which  transpired  about  the  same  time 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danul>e,  that  the  Turks 
wi?r>e  in  like  manner  worked  up  to  excitement  by 
the  pHests  of  Islam  ;*  so  much  did  this  contest 
partake  of  the  charaeteristtcs  of  that  most  sad  of 
ail  oanflicts — a  religious  war. 

When  the  Russians  entered  Jassy,  they  found 
that  much  had  been  done  to  smooth  their  path^ — 
an  address  of  homs^e  to  the  e/ar  had  been  pre- 
pared hy  tlie  Russian  cnussaries  in  the  city  -,  and 
tho  llospodar  of  Moldavia,  Prince  Ghlka,  VTfia 
very  lukewarm  in  his  allegiance  towards  his 
the  8ultan.  In  hke  manner^  when  Prince 
lojf,  towards  the  close  of  July,  made  a 
i*y  of  ICO  nnles  from  Jaisy  to  Bucharest, 
capital  of  Wallachia,  he  was  received  by  a 
ilepatAtion  of  bishops  and  nobles,  with  obseqnious- 
iie&»  and  Sidulation.  "Whatever  may  be  the  state 
iif  opinion  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  it  is 
rridont  tliat  the  late  czar — by  means  of  stars, 
ribUtus,  snuft-boxes,  swords,  and  pecuniary  trca- 
Kiire*!  more  immediately  useful — exercfsctl  a  power- 
ful influi-nce  over  the  minds  of  official  persons  in 
Dearly  all  the  countries  which  bordered  his  vast 
domhuona;  and,  in  respect  to  the  Principalities, 
commimity  of  religious  behef  came  in  aid  of  this 
patronising  spirit. 

Before  the  Russians  encountered  any  Turkish 
lorc^S  tl^<2y  «*ftectetl  their  ^^orst  in  spoihng  the 
moutJi  of  the  Danube.  Of  all  the  channels  by 
*liich  thi*  river  empties  its  waters  into  the  Black 
Stiok,  the  channel  known  ns  the  Sulina  Mouth  is 
tJic'  only  one  pi-acticable  ft>r  large  shipping.  It 
wa*  one  of  tlie  evil  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of 
Adriaiiupie,  fcigne^l  in  18^9,  tliat  the  Bulina  Mouth 
nw  made  over  by  Turkey  to  Russia,  with  power 

4  ('MlTfttioa')  ii  the  jwnie  whteb  Mohanfimpdan!*  ^Itb  to 
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to  establish  a  quarantine  station.  This  quarsntine 
station  has  been  bo  managed  a^  to  give  Russia  an 
effective  control  over  the  trade  of  the  Danube. 
The  Danube  is  the  outlet  for  Austrian  trade  with 
the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople ;  and  Austria, 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  clear  channel, 
agreed  to  the  possession  by  Russia  of  the  Sulina 
Mouth,  on  condition  that  a  sand-bar  across  the 
mouth  shouhl  be  kept  constanil}'-  dredged  and 
deopene<l.  This  condition  Russia  repeatedly 
evaded  ;  and  it  had  for  years  become  pretty 
evident,  that  she  was  willing  enough  to  benefit 
Od^sa  and  the  Dniester  by  contributing  to  stag- 
nate OalatE  and  the  Danube.  Austria  had  long 
had  much  to  complain  of  in  this  respect  ;  but  when 
Gortchakoff  entered  the  Principalities,  still  more 
arbitrary  measures  were  adopted  to  check  the  trade 
of  die  Danube.  Although  com  was  sent  down  that 
river  in  such  lar|i;e  quantities  in  July  and  August^ 
that  more  than  a  thousand  vessels  were  Tct)uirc<l  for 
its  further  removal,  yet  these  vessels  were  checked 
by  Russian  obstructions,  and  by  the  midflle  of  .Sep- 
tember, a  vast  quantity  of  com  was  accumulated, 
useless  Itoth  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

Meanwhile  the  Rossi ans  assumed  complete 
governing  control  in  the  Principalities ;  ordered 
the  two  hosptwlars,  Ghika  and  Stirbey,  to  obey  the 
cswir  and  not  the  sultan  ;  made  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  ;  forced  some  of  the  younger  men 
to  senile  in  the  Russian  army  ;  issued  proclam^ 
tiona  and  decrees  in  the  czar's  name  j  and  punished 
those  who  persisted  in  faithftil  allegiance  to  their 
Ottoman  master,  The  czar,  having  gone  too  far 
in  recede,  made  arrangements  for  strengthening 
his  armies  by  a  new  loxj  of  7  in  the  ICKK);  and 
Gortchakoffj  assured  of  reinforcements,  became 
more  and  more  arrogant  in  his  proceedings. 
While  at  Bucharest,  he  issued  a  proclaTnalion,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  difference  was  made 
between  the  Deity  and  the  cssar  t  '  Russia  is  called 
to  annihilate  paganism  ;  and  those  who  would 
op])oso  her  in  that  sacred  mission,  shall  be  anni* 
liilated  with  the  pagans  i  Long  life  to  iht  c^ar! 
LoHff  lift  to  the  Ood  of  thu  Ramans  I '  Giurgevo,  on 
the  nortli  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk, 
was  selecteil  as  the  chief  Russian  csimp ;  and  by  the 
moniha  of  September  and  October,  many  indica- 
tions were  presented  of  an  intention  on  the  j)art  of 
the  Russians  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Bulgaria. 

In  consequence  of  the  prfjceedings  of  the  Turkish 
government — presently  to  be  noticed— Omar  Pacha 
received  orders  to  summon  tlie  Russian  army  to 
quit  the  Turkish  territories.  Accordingly,  on  or 
about  Kth  October,  Omar  Pncha  wrote  thus  to 
Prince  Gortchakoft : 

*  While  the  Sublime  Pitrto  has  exhausted  all 
means  of  conciliation  to  obtain  at  once  peace  and 
its  own  independence,  the  court  of  Ru!?sla  has  not 
ceased  to  raise  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  such 
settlement,  and  has  ended  with  the  violation  of 
treaties  ^invadint;  the  two  Prineipahties  of 
Moldavia  and  WaHachia^  integral  partn  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 


*Trae  to  its  pacific  system,  the  Porte,  instead 
of  ex^rciaing  its  right  to  make  reprisals,  eon- 
ftned  itself  even  then  to  protesting,  and  did  not 
deviate  from  the  way  that  might  lead  to  an 
arrangement. 

*  Ruaaia,  on  the  e^intrary,  far  from  etincing 
oon%sponding  sentiments,  has  ended  by  rejecting 
the  proposalB  recommended  by  the  august 
mediating  conrts — proposals  which  were  aliko 
Dfioeisary  to  the  honom'  and  to  the  sectuity  of 
the  Porte.  There  only  remains  for  the  latter  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  war.  But  as  the  inva^ 
sion  of  i^e  Principalities,  and  the  Tiolation  of 
treaties  which  has  attended  it,  are  the  veritable 
caas<»  of  the  war,  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  a  last 
expression  of  its  pacific  sentiments,  proposes  to 
your  excellency,  by  my  intervention,  the  evacnation 
of  the  two  provinces  ;  and  grants  for  your  decision 
a  term  of  fifteen  days,  to  date  from  tlie  recei[it 
of  this  letter.  If  witkin  this  interval  a  negative 
answer  shall  reach  me  from  your  excellency,  the 
c*>mmenoemeut  of  hostilities  will  he  the  natural 
consequence.' 

Prince  GortchakoflTs  reply  to  Omar  P»cha*s 
missive  was  brief  enough ;  it  simply  announced 
that  the  prince  'had  no  ordera  to  commence 
hostilities,  nor  to  conclude  peace,  nor  to  evacuate 
the  Principalities,*  It  was  tantamount  to  a 
TtffaasX  to  discuss  such  matters  with  the  Turkish 
generalisBimo. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  was 
the  miUtary  i>osition  of  Russia  at  thai  period; 
what  amount  of  force  she  had  jioured  into  the 
Principalities,  to  secure  her  *  material  guamntees  ;' 
what  reserves  were  in  store ;  and  on  what 
principle  of  orgamsation  her  mflitary  system  was 
conducted. 

The  most  discordant  accounts  have  been  written 
concerning  the  numerical  strength  of  the  RuRsian 
armies — some  writers  magnifying  the  force  to 
nearly  1,500,000  men ;  while  others  enumerate  so 
many  causes  of  weakness,  as  to  bring  down  the 
effective  number  to  Bomething  under  400,000, 
As  in  most  similar  cas^,  the  truth  probably  occu- 
pies a  middle  poeition  between  these  ejttrcmcs. 
The  main  bulk  of  the  army  is  entirely  recruited 
fi'om  serfs.  When  once  a  levy  is  made,  and  a 
peasant  drawn  for  the  army,  the  chances  of  his 
return  to  his  native  tillage  in  life  and  health  are 
so  f^iWj  that  his  relations  take  leave  of  him  as  one 
about  to  be  removed  from  them  for  ever!  His 
term  of  service  is  long,  and  during  this  term  his 
hardships  are  many ;  for  blows  and  scanty  food, 
piercing  cold  and  stagnant  marshes,  are  too  often 
the  return  for  his  fidelity  to  the  czar  his  master. 
The  infantry  are  formed  into  regiments  of  the  lino, 
the  Gnanis,  and  the  Grenadiers.  These  regiments 
are  larger  than  with  us,  comprising  frequently 
four  battalions  of  1000  men  i^ch.  A  Russian 
account,  drawn  up  in  1853,  gives  tlie  infantry  of 
the  active  army  at  about  604,000;  the  cavalry, 
03,000 ;  the  artillery,  20,000  ;  the  engineers,  13,0(m  j 
besides  this  active  or  movable  army  of  600,000, 


there  were  entmnerat^  the  «)rp8  of  invalids  and 
criminals  in  the  garrisons  and  hospitals^  forming  a 

stationary  force  of  00,000  ;  the  reserve  of  SflO,0O0j 
formed  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  active  army,  and 
60,000  irregulars.  All  these  would  tbrm  a  military 
force  of  above  1,000,000,  provided  the  numbers  are 
not  modified  to  suit  the  imperial  views.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  vacancies  are  filled  up 
by  an  annual  levy  of  5  in  1000  of  the  male  inha- 
bitants within  certain  limits  of  age  ;  the»&  recmiU 
are  intended  to  replace  those  who  fall  in  war,  and 
those  also — a  mere  fraction — who  live  to  bo 
discharged  from  the  army  after  their  tcmi  of 
service.  But  in  times  of  exigency,  such  as  those 
which  occurred  in  1853-4-^,  the  levies  are  more 
extensive  and  more  frequent, 

A  diplomatic  paper  of  some  value  gives  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  several  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  just  before  the  Russians  and  Turks 
were  about  to  come  in  collision.  It  waa  writteii 
by  Sir  HamOton  Sej-mour,  the  British  ambassador 
at  8t  Peteraburg,  apparently  in  reply  to  queries 
forwarded  by  the  Eari  of  Clarendon.  It  is  dated 
October  27, 1853  ;  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of 
its  contents ; — •  The  disposition  of  the  Russian  forea^ 
according  to  an  account  which  your  lordship  i 
rely  upon,  is  as  foUows.  The  fourth  corps,  oomji 
of  four  divisions  under  the  orders  of 
Qortchakoffand  General  Dannenbetg,  are  quarter 
at  and  about  Bucharest.  This  force  hanlly  exo 
60,000,  comprising  dotaclied  bodies  of  troops  en- 
gaged in  guarding  the  line  of  the  Danube  sain6 
200  leagues  in  extent,  ftx>m  Widdin  to  Ismail. 
The  three  points  of  the  Danube  wliich  are  the  i 
closely  observed,  as  those  at  which  the 
of  a  Turtdsh  army  is  the  moat  to  be  apprehende 
are  Widdin,  Nicopoh,  and  Silistria.  Prince  Gorl* 
chakoflTs  reserves,  formed  of  the  third  corps  of 
60,000,  imder  the  command  of  General  Baroa 
Osten-SackcHj  are  in  cantonments  between 
and  the  Pruth.  The  fifth  ojrps,  60,0O0 
under  General  Liiders,  are  quartered  about  Odo 
and  in  BcssarabJa ;  it  was  the  third  divisioa 
this  corps  which  was  lately  disembarked  at  S 
Kal6.  The  sixth  corps,  another  body  of  60,0 
men,  are  at  present  quartered  at  Moscow. 
corps  of  cavalry  of  the  reserve  remain  &mo 
their  colonies  at  Krumenahuk  and  KharkofT,  The 
second  corps,  commanded  by  General  Paniutine,  i* 
stationed  in  Poland,  The  first  corps,  under  Iho 
orders  of  General  Sievers,  occupies  the  Baltic 
proviuccs  and  Lithuania,  The  Corps  de  la  Qardi^ 
and  that  of  the  Grenadiers,  each  of  40^000  mea, 
are  quartered  in  the  capital,  at  Novogorod,  and 
K^arva.  The  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  with  its  reserve 
division  stationed  at  Taganrog,  forms  a  force  of 
60^000  men.  The  troops  in  Mingreli^  under  the 
command  of  GeneraJ  Bcboutofl*,  which  are  de^tinid 
to  operate  in  Asia  Minor,  amount  at  present  to 
35,000.  This  force,  however,  can  at  any  time  be 
reinforced  by  detachments  from  the  army  of 
Prince  Woronzow.  I  will  only  observe  that  the 
above  statements,  alUiough  meagre  and  iucompie 


'ttr  u  they  jjo,  worthy  of  confidence.'  *  To 
tomt  of  lh»e  details  int^Iligtble,  H  may  be 
tD  rffiimrk  th&t  ike  RussiaD  military  forc<33  are 
Kwtfy  grouped  in  corps,  army  corps,  or  corps 
'um^  each  comprklug  about  G0,000  men,  and 
vik  fiutoing  a  complete  and  distinct  army,  with 
dot  proportioD  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
ipDveo^  gtuSf  and  stores  of  every  kind. 
Aooonlijig  to  the  best  acuoimta,  the  Russian 
Oop  which  cTossed  the  Frnth  id  Jnly  18^3  were 
b  Ibllowuig  :— 

i  Lobntry  Dtruaooii,  of  16,000  men  Qadi,  =  48,000 
tOiTilrj  Divisioni,  ,  .  ,  =  8^000 
\  Infuntrr  Brigade,  .  .  .  »  =  B,00O 
1  Bitialloii  ChaieetiTs,  .  ,  ,  i=  4,000 
IQ  OmucIc  n^iiaentt,  of  600  men  each,     —    6,000 


Total, 


74,000 


in  iolmtf^  diviuon  in  the  Riuiaian  army,  it  may 
beiB  b*  eUerred,  has  two  Inrigadtifi,  each  brigade 
4»o  Rgiments^  and  each  regiment  4000  men, 
Hub  Kjpnioiii  has  a  battery  of  12  ^na;  bo  that 
tl*B  above  force  waa  probably  accompanied  by 
fwok  ttD  pms.  A  few  thouBauds  more  cixiSBcd 
^  fMh  in  AngUBt,  making  the  total  nnmber 
'  *fc(ltil^0Oft— that  ia,  Bupposiug  the  regiments  had 
tWrlhll  complement,  and  making  no  dcduotioits 
fcf  tboiewho  fell  by  the  way,  under  the  intluenco 

H"*'"^  doTtt  and  fever.  The  troops  belonged  cliiefly 
tmeih.  army  coq>B ;  and  the  principal  ofl^cers 
Plinoe  GortchakoIT  were  Ludera,  Dannenberg, 
Ho«ff;  Porbg;  Lipmndi,  Wirod,  Sixtol,  Moller, 
AtfiUianit^  and  Fiechbaeh.  Theae  names  will 
•mw  how  lai^ely  tho  Kussian  anuy  is  officered 
vj  Germans,  and  may  serve  to  explain  tho  leaning 
^  Qenvui  mihtary  men  towarda  tbo  ezar  and 


Tba  Rnaaian  toldienB,  it  ia  easy  to  couoeivo, 
^»B  fvw  homo-sympatlues  to  warm  their  hearts 
*^r  they  once  enter  the  army.  They  are  drawn 
**  twen^-fivc  years  of  service ;  but  after  ten  or 
B^lwii  JOUB,  they  are  withdrawn  fram  tho  active 
te  tb  rttcnre  battalions  or  Bquadrons  of  their  rcgi- 
*eit  Afl  a  reserve,  they  are  restored  to  a  certain 
of  hl>erty ;  but  the  old  ties  have  been 
jhe  poor  men  lead  a  vagabond  Bort  of 
;y  are  liable  to  bo  called  upon  for 
lee  in  ttm^  of  exigency.  Germain  de 
mys ;  '  Wben  a  man  is  once  enlisted,  the 
itjp  of  his  inatnictorB,  the  cmelfy  of  his 
the  iirivations  of  every  description  which 
to  ujidergo,  and  the  passive,  animal-like 
ion  to  the  requirements  of  a  torturing 
m  (if  disci pUno,  soon  reduce  him  to  the  level 
A  alkjng-macbine.  At  the  expiration  of 
I  .,,  :..^!  ycarrf  service,  ....  the  state  owes 
F&aolhing,  and  gives  him  nothing,  except  the 
ITj^ni-  ..r  ;vroriding,  in  any  manner  he  can,  for  his 
t  and  tliat  of  his  family.  If  he  is  merely 
VI  u,«if,  he  booomefl  a  fireman  or  a  breaker 

Ftpeta  cm  Euttm  Aflbin.    Fart  XT,  p,  SU, 


of  itones  npon  the  highways  .  .  .  ,  .  Moat  of  tho 
men,  on  their  disohjuige,  become  ostlers^  porters,  or 
beggars.  8omQ  drag  oat  a  miserable  existence  of 
suffering  along  tho  public  roads,  in  the  fudeavonr 
to  regain  the  village  in  which  they  were  bom,'* 


Himlaii  Soldlen. 

Bad  &B  thia  system  may  be,  it  behoves  Englishmen 
to  be  cautions  in  condemning  it,  until  the  dis- 
charged soldiers  of  their  own  country  are  better 
provided  for  than  haa  hitherto  boon  the  case. 

At  tlie  end  of  Octol>er,  the  Russian  troops  had 
spread  throughout  tho  two  Fnncipalities,  and  had 
penetrated  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
Here  we  must  leave  them  a  while,  and  attend  to 
the  course  of  events  in  the  trans -Banubian 
provinces. 


TURKISH  rEBPARATIONS  FOR  WJLttf  VHDEB 
OMAU    PACHA. 

White  Gortehakoff  was  thus  advaudng  to  the 
Danube,  many  agitating  scene*  wero  occurring  in 
the  TurkJBh  metropolis. 

The  departure  of  Prince  Menchikoff  from  Con- 
stantinople, witli  ail  the  indications  of  offended 
hauteur  and  disappointed  diploma<^,  was  of  course 
a  grave  event  in  the  eyes  of  the  TarkiBh  ministers 
and  their  sult^i,  and  not  leas  so  in  the  estimation  of 
the  ambas^on  from  the  different  European  courts. 
All  felt  that  tlitrre  was  a  machine  under  thmr 

•  The  I^uHd  <md  Mr  MtaiiatUi  p.  M, 


gaidance  in  Orverj  fragile  and  dislocated  condition  ; 
that  this  machiwo  would  bo  sadly  shaken  by  any 
actual  conflict  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour  a^ 
Russia ;  that  it  -would  be  desirable  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  possible ;  and  that  it  would  1  ►(?  a  duty  to 
allay,  rather  than  excite  the  passions  of  the  people. 
Many  writers  have  since  asscrtcil,  that  if  the  Turkish 
government  had  been  loft  to  itself  nntrammellod 
by  advice  from  the  Allied  ambas.sadors,  Menchi- 
koff*s  demands  ^vould  prol^ably  have  been  complied 
with.  It  may  be  so ;  hut  Turkey  would  in  that 
ease  have  assuredly  been  more  bound  in  shackles 
than  ever,  aud  the  EuEsinn  Colossus  would  have 
made  one  more  step  towards  the  planting  of  liis 
foot  upou  Constantinople* 

It  soon  appeared,  that  had  the  mild-terapcred 
sultan  been  over  so  peacefully  disposed  at  tha* 
peritx!>  lie  would  scarcely  have  been  permitted  to 
succumb ;  his  own  Fubjccts  woubl  have  risen  against 
him.  On  the  2eth  of  May—Meuclukoff  having 
departed  on  the  21st — tlie  Turkish  goveniment 
sent  an  official  note  to  the  several  embassies  of  the 
foreign  powei-Sj  explaining  the  circumstances  whicli 
had  arisen.  The  note  expressed  the  sultan's 
acquiescence  in  the  Menchikoff  demands  respecting 
the  Holy  Places  ;  it  announced  the  tsultan's  detcr- 
mination  to  ieaae  a  firman,  consolidating  and 
securing  tlie  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire  j  it  sratetl  that 
Russia  had  insisted  ui>ou  an  express  treaty  with  her, 
and  her  alone,  binding  the  sultan  to  these  new 
armugements  J  but  it  Khewed  bow  iRcunsistcnt 
this  would  be  with  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  empire.  *  Ilowever  great,'  the  note  argues, 
'  may  be  the  desire  of  the  porto  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve more  and  more  the  most  amieablo  relations 
■with  Russia,  she  can  never  engage  herself  by  such 
a  gnaninteo  towards  a  foreign  government,  either 
concluding  with  it  a  treaty,  or  signing  a  simply 
official  note,  without  compromising  gravely  her 
independence  and  the  most  fundamental  rights  of 
the  sultan  over  liLa  own  subjects/  The  sultan 
shewed  his  good  faith  by  issuing,  a  few  days  later, 
the  finnan  iu  question,  addresseti  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and  confirming  certain 
rights  and  immunities  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  A  diplomatic  corresfioudenco  ensued 
between  Eeshid  Pacha  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  and 
Count  Ncsselrode  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  departure  of  Mencbikoff 
was  a  sign  of  warlike  intentions.  It  w^aa  in 
Nesadrode'a  note,  of  the  ,11st  of  May,  that  '  material 
guaj^ntees '  were  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  war :  and  it  is  now  known  that  warlike 
preparations  hail  been  commencetl  even  before 
tliat  date. 

When  the  crossing  of  tbe  Pruth  by  the  Russians 
became  known  at  Constantinople,  the  news  caused 
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great  excitement.  Reshi<l  Pacha  and  Mnstapha 
Pacha,  two  ministers  who  had  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  peaceful  result  by  negotiation, 
became  at  onee  unpopular ;  the  sultan  was  urged 
to  dismiss  them,  and  was  only  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  strong  expostulations  of  Lord  Stratforil 
do  Redcliffe.  The  Porte  issued  (14th  July)  a 
formal  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  PrincJ- 
palitieSj  characterising  that  invasion  as  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  it  as  a 
menace,  Tlic  war-party  in  the  Divan,  or  Grand 
Council  at  Constantinople,  headed  by  Mehemet 
Ali  the  seraskier,  were  desirous  to  precipitate 
matters,  against  the  advice  of  Reshid  Pacha  and 
the  peace-|>arty. 

It  may  be  uscfid  here  to  explain,  that  the  terras 
*  Divan,'  *  Porte,'  *  Sublime  Porte,'  are  used  conven- 
tionally for  the  great  council  of  the  empire,  or  for 
the  ministrj',  as  we  should  call  it  in  England.  This 
council  is  formed  by  the  grand  virJer,  the  Sheikh- 
uMslam,  the  seraskier,  the  capudan  pacha,  and 
other  great  ofljcera  of  state,  etjuivalent  in  some 
respects  to  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
England.  These  dignitaries  meet  twice  a  week,  in 
ordinaty  times,  at  the  house  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  grand  vizier,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  prime-minister,  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
general  a^'aii-g  of  the  government ;  but  on  speciid 
oceas^ions,  some  of  the  higher  members  form  a  secret 
or  cabinet  council,  to  decide  matters  of  urgency. 
There  are  ten  subonlinate  councils,  presided  ovct 
roapeclively  by  the  Ministers  of  Instnietioii,  Justice, 
War,  Foreign  Affairs,  &,c.  ;  and  each  comprising 
several  members ;  but  the  principal  ministers 
alone  form  tho  Grand  Council,  or  Divan, 

On  one  occasion,  after  the  rupture,  but  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  council  wixs  assembled, 
when  a  body  of  about  forty  xoffas,  or  students 
of  the  Koran,  appeared  and  demanded  admis- 
sion to  the  council-chamber.  On  being  admittcil, 
they  presented  a  petition  asking  for  war ;  it  wai 
in  some  sort  a  fanatic  petition,  for  it  was  signed 
by  ulemas  and  softas — Moslem  haters  of  all 
forms  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
unhappy  features  of  this  war,  that  however 
just  as  between  tho  sultan  and  his  would-b4< 
oppressor  the  czar,  it  has  roused  the  fiery  zeal, 
and  has  indeed  been  in  great  part  caused  by 
the  fiery  zeal,  of  the  followers  both  of  the 
Crescent  and  tho  Cross.  The  petition  presented  lo 
tho  council  contained  many  quotations  from  the 
Koran,  enjoining  war  against  the  cnemi^  of 
Islam  ;  and  its  prayer  hinted  at  threats  of  distttrh- 
ance,  if  w^ar  were  longer  delayed.  If  any  of  the 
ministei's  expostulated,  they  were  met  with  the 
answer :  *  Here  are  the  words  of  the  Koran.  If  you 
are  Mussulmans,  you  are  bound  to  obey.  You  are 
now  listening  to  foreign  and  infidel  ambassadors, 
who  are  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  we  are  the 
children  of  the  Prophet ;  we  have  an  arn»y,  and 
that  army  cries  out  with  us  for  war,  to  avenge  the 
insults  which  the  giaours  have  heaped  upon  us.* 

A   gi-and    council    of   a  special   nature   was 
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fammoned,  to  bo  held  at  the  saltan's  palace  on  the 
asth  of  September,  composed  of  tlio  crbief  «otaljilitics 
of  the  cmi>ire.  It  was  called  upon  to  decide,  whether 
a  mode  of  mediation,  proposetl  by  the  ambassadora 
—the  celebrated  '  Vieima  Note/  which  will  come 
under  consideration  in  a  later  page — should  be 
accepted  or  rejected.  The  decision  was  mianimoua, 
tiiat  the  Divan  should  lake  what  may  bo  esilled 
a  high  tone  m  the  matter ;  and  this^  dedsion  was 
communicated  to  tlie  repreaentativea  of  the  four 
pjweni.  On  the  nest  day,  the  council  again  met, 
ADti  preseuted  to  the  sultan  a  series  of  resuluto 
decisions,  tending  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis  with 
RossiA. 

The  state  of  feeling  in  Constantinople  at  that 
time  was,  indeed,  one  of  great  excitement;  and 
the  sultan  was  force*!  onwaitl  by  a  pressure  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Abdul-Mcdjid  has  few  of 
those  characteristie-i  which  correspond  with  the 
popular  notion  of  a  Turk :  he  is  a  quiet,  some* 
wbat  indolent,  well-meaning^  man,  who  would 
fain  allow  the  world  to  go  on  siuootldv  without 
much  interference  on  his  part.  The  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  who  saw  the  syltan  in  l&f^^,  says  of 
Ltm :  *  He  looks  pale,  old  for  his  age— about 
thirtj'-one,  I  beheve^-atid  he  has  lately  grown 
mrpuleot  The  impression  his  a5pcct  conveya  is 
of  a  man  gentle,  unassuming,  feeble,  unstrung^ 
doomed^  no  energy  of  }mrposc  glciimed  in  that 
passive  glance ;  no  augury  of  victory  sat  on  that 
stdl  hrv»w.'*  The  sultan,  as  suzerain  over  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  had  called  upon  him  for  his  e^u- 
tic^eut  of  troops ;  and  this  call  had  been  responded 
to  many  "weeks  before  the  actual  commencement 
of  hostilities.  An  Egyptiati  fleet  arrivc<l  at  Cou- 
sU.nttnople  us  early  as  the  middle  of  July,  witli 
a  force  of  12,CKiO  troops.  Turcoman  chiefs  ha<l 
arrived^  also,  from  Asia  Minor^  roused  by  the 
apprehended  danger  to  Islam,  and  had  oflcretl  to 
bring  vast  reinforcements  of  tho  wild  and  turbu- 
l«it  spirits  whom  they  had  under  their  command. 
Day  after  day,  assemblages  of  the  people  took 
place  iu  the  streets  and  squajrcii  of  the  metropolift ; 
aatl  warhke  cries  wore  echoed  from  one  to  another. 
On  one  cKcasion,  the  ulemas  and  softas  excited 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  the  sultiin  became 
aJartned  ;  ho  feared  for  the  safety  of  himself  and 
his  capital ;  and  he  reqtiested  the  English  and 
French  amba;isadoi-s  to  send  for  two  or  three 
of  their  sbips^  which  wero  at  that  time  stationed  a 
little  without  or  southward  of  the  Danlanelles. 
This  was  done;  and  there  was  presented  the 
Etiange  spectacle  of  six  war-frigates^  tJxree  French 
tud  tliree  English^  moored  in  the  Bos])horus,  and 
iuternicd  to  protect  an  unwarlikc  sultan  from  his 
irwhko  subjects. 

With  or  without  the  desire  of  the  sultan,  war 
ll>praached.  A  levy  of  SO,(K>«>  men  was  made  early 
in  September  ;  and  troops  gradaally  concentrated  in 
pt^i  nuniber  in  and  near  Coastantinople.  Under 
tlie  old  Turki&h  system^  before  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
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father  of  AbdubMedjid,  had  begun  to  introduce  his 
army  refi>rms,  whenever  the  Porte  declared  war,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  sixty,  w^cro  summoned  to  join  the 
standanls  of  their  respective  pachas,  and  to  ren- 
dezvous at  a  certain  place.  Those  who  liked  the 
war,  and  liked  their  commander's,  juined  the  army, 
but  were  under  no  obligation  to  serve  throughout 
a  campaign  j  they  remained^  or  returned  home, 
aa  their  inclination  directed.  Even  the  Janissaries 
did  the  same ;  and  also  the  S  pah  is,  or  cavalry, 
This,  in  truth,  is  the  very  spirit  of  Uriental  war- 
fare. Under  the  modem  system,  however,  by  which 
a  standing  army  has  been  formed  on  the  European 
model,  a  levy  or  conscription  is  conducted  on 
definite  rules,  and  each  soldier  becomes  hound 
for  a  certain  time. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  Octoberj  the  sultan  issued 
a  manifesto ;  and  on  the  following  day,  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  was  publislicd  in  Constan- 
tinople. In  this  decLa ration,  all  the  maUx  points  of 
the  quarrel  are  tonched  upon— the  desire  of  Turkey 
to  remain  at  peace ;  the  demands  of  Russia  coii- 
ceniing  the  Holy  Places ;  the  unreasonable  tone  in 
which  those  demands  were  made  ;  the  founding 
of  new  claims  respecting  the  Greek  Church,  after 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  been  appa- 
rently settlw^l  J  tlie  seizure  of  the  Principalities  as 
a  '  material  guarantee  ; '  the  '  Vienna  Note,'  and 
its  conditions ;  the  evident  desire  of  Russia  that 
the  tenns  of  that  note  should  be  left  vague,  in 
order  that  she  might  interpret  them  as  she  pleased ; 
and  the  necessity  thence  arising  that  Turkey  shouhl 
re[Mil  aggression  by  force  of  arms,  A  singular 
proof  was  afforded  of  the  degree  in  which  Turkey 
novf  conforms  to  the  usages  of  Euro^iean  nations, 
in  comparison  with  the  system  of  past  days.  Bir 
James  Porter  was  British  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople exactly  a  century  ago;  and  8ir  George 
Larpent,  in  his  recent  publication  of  Porter's 
manuscripts,*  gives  the  ambassador's  account  of 
the  Turkish  mode  of  declaring  war  in  those  days : 
*  When  the  Turks  have  formed  a  resolution  to 
declare  war  against  any  power,  they  discover  their 
resentment  immediately  by  their  treatment  of 
its  ndnister;  they  imagine  that,  by  insulting 
his  person,  they  affront  the  crowiicd  head  that 
has  ofTendcd  them ;  and  consider  him  an  hostage 
in  their  hands,  whom  they  must  secure,  Tlieir 
constant  practice  has  been  to  imprison  them  in 
the  Seven  Towers.'  Compare  the  al>ove  with  the 
following  paragraph,  in  the  declaration  of  war 
in  1853 : — *  It  is  distinctly  to  he  understood,  that 
should  the  reply  of  Prince  GortchakolT  (to  the 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  the  I'rincipaUties) 
be  negative,  the  Russian  agents  are  to  quit  the 
Ottoman  states,  and  that  the  eommerctal  relations 
of  the  respective  subjects  of  the  two  govcmmenta 
shall  be  broken  ofT  At  the  same  time,  the  Suhlimo 
Porte  will  not  consider  it  just  to  lay  an  embargo 
upon  Russian  merchant^ vessels,  as  has  been  tliO 
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practice.  Consequent) j,  they  will  be  warned  to 
resort  Dttbor  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  to  the  M&liter- 
rancan  Sea,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  within  a  term  which 
shall  hereafter  be  fixed.  Moreover,  the  Ottoman 
government,  being  tmwilHng  to  place  hinderances 
iu  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
Biibjects  of  Mendly  powers,  will,  during  the  war^ 
leave  the  straits  open  to  their  mercantile  marine/ 

No  sooner  was  war  thus  dedared,  than  Constaii* 
tinople  became  wild  with  excitement  The  decla- 
nition  or  manifesto  was  read  in  all  the  mosques, 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Wealthy 
I'urki  at  once  made  large  contributiona  to  the 
national  treasury,  to  enable  the  eultau  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  some  offered  to 
clothe  and  equip  bodies  of  troops.  The  Bosphorua 
waa  aliTO  with  caiques,  or  boats,  bringing  over 
Turcomans  and  Baahi-BasEouks  from  Asia — pic- 
turesque ragged  rascals,  who  would  certainly 
fight  for  Islam,  but  who  had  a  keen  "eye  far 
plunder  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  It 
WAS  a  strange  sight  at  Constantinople  in  October ; 
Turcomans,  Koorda,  Ambd,  armed  with  sdmitars^ 
bows  and  arrows,  and  lancea,  roamed  about 
the  streets,  bringing  back  the  past  scenes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  Osroanli*  conquered 
Constantinople  ;  and  these  contrasted  with  the 
picturesque  Albanian,  and  the  EuropeanisedNtaani, 
or  regular  troops. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  Tnrldsh 
army,  its  numbeni  and  its  organisation.  Russia, 
as  has  been  seen,  has  at  command  an  armed  force 
of  vast  amount,  even  if  we  take  the  lowest  of  many 
different  estimates ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  far  Turkey  is  capable  of  meeting  her  formid- 
able neighbour  iu  the  field,  Turkey,  besides 
difficulties  of  other  kinds,  ha£  had  to  contend  with 
that  of  substituting  a  European  fur  .an  Asiatic 
organisation  of  her  armies. 

The  modem  reforms,  or  attempts  at  reform,  in 
Turkey,  are  closely  associated  with  tbe  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries  in  bygone  years — that 
eonxp  d'etat  which,  hke  some  other  coups  d'etat,  has 
been  often  regarded  as  a  necessary  though  violent 
cure  for  a  sociid  malady.  The  Janissaries  were,  for 
the  most  part,  chosen  from  the  robust  Moslems  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania ;  and  tlicy  gradually  acquired, 
through  tlie  favour  of  successive  sultans,  such  an 
enormous  mihtary  power,  as  virtually  to  rule  the 
whole  empire;  for  the  Janissaries  had  more  con- 
cern than  any  other  persons  in  the  setting  up  and 
pulling  down  of  sultans.  The  eatistence  of  this 
troop  of  body-guards  rendered  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment unfitted  for  any  amalgamation  with  the 
powei^  of  Christian  nations.  The  Divan  could 
promise  nothing  with  certainty,  for  tbe  Jamesaries 
could  revoke  its  decisions,*  and  it  coold  accomplish 
no  reforms  which  interfered  with  the  immunities, 
or  offended  the  prejudices,  of  this  powerful  body. 
They   usurped    the    chief   appointments   of  tlie 
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government,  holding  or  conferring  them  nearly 
as  they  pleased ;  and  they  inspired  much  terror 
in  the  population  by  their  lawlessness  and  cruelly. 
When,  therefore,  the  late  Sultan  Mabmoud  began 
to  play  the  part  of  an  OsmanU  Peter  tbe.  Oreat^ 
reforming  and  civilising  his  subjects  whether  they 
would  or  not,  he  found  the  Janissaries  the  first  groat 
bar  to  his  progress.  These  men  were  medieval 
rather  than  modem  soldiers,  and  they  gradually 
fouud  themaelvefl  eclipsed  in  strategy  and  tactics 
by  soldiers  who  had  studied  the  modem  art  of 
war.  The  sultan  r^olved  on  the  re-oi^nisatJon 
of  Ilia  army  on  the  European  model ;  the  Janis- 
saries refused  to  submit ;  and  hence  arose  a  choioe 
between  two  evils — either  to  see  the  state  crumble 
to  pieces,  or  to  crush  this  unmanageable  body. 
The  sultan  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  achieved 
his  work  in  a  tragical  way ;  he  caused  nearly  tbe 
whole  of  the  Janissarieg,  S£>,000  in  number,  to  be 
massacred  in  June  1825 ;  and  thus  ended  a  military 
corps  which  had  existed  during  four  centuries  and 
a  half.  The  Nimm  Djcthd,  or  Europeanised  troopi^ 
triumphed  over  the  Janissaries,  who  refused  to  " 
Europeanised, 

Most  writers  agree  in  opinion  that  tlus  destruction, 
terrible  though  it  was,  has  been  salutary  to  Turkey. 
The  road  was  cleared  for  tbe  introductiou  of  mea- 
sures which  could  alone  aecuro  the  existenoe  of  ft 
tottering  empire.  Since  this  change,  tbe  Turkic 
troops,  if  well  commanded,  have  shewn  that  they 
can  adapt  themselves  to  European  discipline  with- 
out losing  their  old  bravery.  The  Divan  regained 
tbe  power,  which  It  had  so  long  virtually  lost  by 
the  arrogant  a.«;sumption  of  the  Janissariet,  oi 
guiding  its  own  councils,  and  organising  ite  owa 
anny.  But  Turkey  has,  nevertheless,  suffered  in 
many  ways  by  tliis  sudden  and  startling  act.  Aj 
soon  as  the  Janissaries  were  despatched,  Sultan 
Mahmoud  resolved  to  cariy  out  his  schemes  of 
reform  in  costume,  usages,  tactics,  and  conscription. 
These  reforms  were  repugnant  to  Moslem  feehng. 
The  (Dsmanh  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue  to  fight  the  infidel  in  the  san^e  manner 
aa  before,  and  he  long  and  stubbornly  resisted  the 
sultan's  Earopoan  tendency.  The  new  regulations 
were  often  enforced  at  tbe  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  many  a  bloody  scene  waa  the  consequence.  It 
is;,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that^  after  tlie  maaaaert 
of  the  Jimissari^,  there  was  scarcely  a  Mussuimaa 
family  in  Bosnia  and  Albania  who  had  not  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  some  relative ;  and  there  thence 
arose  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  government  iu 
those  paehaliks.  How  that  hatred  shewed  itself, 
may  be  easily  explained.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  d^potie  arrogance  of  the  Janissaries,  they 
were  alwaj's  ready  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  enemies,  whether  Russian  or  any  other. 
When,  however,  the  tragedy  had  been  folfiUed, 
the  state  of  things  became  changed.  The  few  who 
fled,  and  saved  Uieir  lives,  raised  to  a  greater  pitch 
of  fiiry  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen ;  while 
a  host  of  fanatic  Mussulman  priests  went  about 
everywhere   exciting    the    people    to   vengeance 
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t«t  the  reforming  sultan^  When  the  Ruaaians 
led  Turkey  in  182S-9,  the  fruit  of  tliese  dis^ 
tenta  shewed  itself  plainlj ;  for  the  aultan  Id 
eodeaTonred  to  persuade  the  Mussalmatis  of 
fa  and  Albania  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
-the  Oar  of  Russia ;  for  they  deemed  the 
Itan  himself  little  better  than  a  giaotir— an  euemy 
the  true  faith.  Much  of  Omar  Pacha's  military 
hafi  been  exerted  In  queUini^  distiirhances 
bong  these  people  *,  and  Turkey  yet  feels  the 
WKwition  of  those  Moslems  ^bo,  being  what  we 
Ifht  temi  Tories  ia  their  creed,  have  never 
lished  the  Radical  or  reforming  tendencies 
\  Sultan  M&hmoud.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
jange  things  in  Turkey,  that  the  81aTon  Moslems 
r Bosnia — those  who  were  Slavonic  Christiana  a 
W  centuries  ago — are  more  bigoted  in  their  faith 
d  usages  than  even  the  regular  Tuj'kii  themselves 
the  Moetlems  of  the  race  of  Osman. 
The  old  Of  nn  re  Formed  Turkish  army  comprised 
t  Spohis  a^nd  the  Janissaries,  highly  favoured 
nhy  and  infantry  bodies;  together  with  a 
fger  number  of  troops  of  inferior  grade.  The 
(!tTir.-.;nT^i;ng  tactics  were  based  on  the  plan  of 
rth  the  humbler  troops  to  bear  thQ 
>  1  bloodshed  of  tho  contest,  and  then 

'  <:  day  by  a  terrible  onslaught  with  the 

imna  nuii  Janissaries,  who  came  fresh  npon  an 
disBSted  enemy.  It  was  this  impetuous  in  ode 
*  attack  with  the  choice  reserve  corps  which 
ined  so  many  victories  for  the  Osmauha  tn  past 
BR.  When  the  modern  European  infantry 
Item  beeame  perfected,  and  a  Hne  of  troops 
!«dily  met  with  the^ bayonet  the  fierce  attack  of 
fT  horsotroops  whatever,  then  did  ihe  Oriental 
Btem  of  the  Turks  cease  to  produce  its  wonted 
d  wtinderful  results. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reforms  wrought  by 
lltaiw  Mahmoud  and  Alidul-Medjid,  the  Turkish 
my  has  a£.siLmod  a  state  partaking  both  of  the 
ifopean  and  the  Oriental.  In  the  first  place, 
e  bulk  of  the  active  army  ia  grouped  in  six 
ihM,  or  divisions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
bd  of  small  amiy  in  itself.  In  a  state  of  peace, 
Me  six  divisions  are  located  in  as  many  different 
rts  of  the  wide-spreading  empire^from  tho 
■mgnnan  frontier  in  tho  north-west,  to  Mcssopo- 
tnia  in  the  south-east ;  but,  in  a  state  of  war, 
■||klocatious  would  of  course  be  modified.  The 
^■JD  stationed  at  or  near  Conitautiuople  is 
Pffid  as  a  kind  of  Imperial  Guard,  and  is  better 
lined,  clothed,  and  armed  than  the  rest.  This 
pulsation  into  six  campR,  army  corps,  or  divt- 
im^  was  completed  in  1843  ;  and  the  six  armies 
Ibrtned  constitute  tho  Mzmif  or  regular  troops, 
ke  men  are  engaged  for  five  years,  after  which 
«y  may  retire  to  their  homes ;  but  at  any  time 
tring  tho  next  seven  years,  they  are  liable  to  be 
Ued  out  to  active  duty  a^  a  reserve  corps,  under 
»  name  of  the  Ridtf,  It  will  bo  useful  to  bear 
mind  this  relation  between  the  Kixatn  and  tho 
6dif.  The  government  provides  directly  for  all 
le   wants  of   the  soldiers ;    and,   according  lo 


M.  Ubicini,  each  man  receives,  in  addition  to  the 
different  articles  neeeasary  for  his  equipment^  daily 
rations  of  the  following  amounts  ;— 

300  dirhem*,       .        ,  t=     Sjt  lbs,  bread, 

8Q        f         ,        .        .     =     B    oz.  meat, 

15        tt  ♦        ,         =     1    oz,  butter, 

33         >t         »        .        .     =     2    OK.  rice, 

C         "  .        .         =       1   oz,  salt, 

1  lb.  vegetables. 

Each  ordu,  or  army,  is  commanded  by  a  mushir 
(fiold-marahal) ;  it  has  two  corps,  each  under  a 
fnni;  (general  of  division)  ;  each  corps  has  three 
brigades,  under  as  many  iiims  (generals  of  brigade). 
The  ferashiar  pa^ha  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  six  ordus  collectively.  Each  ordu  com- 
prises 6  regiments  of  infantry,  4  of  cavalry,  and 
1  of  arttUery;  and  amounts,  when  complete,  to 
about  21,000  men.  Each  infantry  regiment  has 
4  battalions,  of  8  «jmpaniea  each  j  tho  colonel 
of  each  regiment  is  a  mir  alai'^  while  the  com- 
mandant of  each  battalion  is  called  a  Im-lag/ii, 
The  rivalry  regiments  consist  of  U  squadrons  each. 
Tho  artillery  regiments  each  comprise  TO  guns. 

So  far  as  the  theory  of  this  organisation  ia 
concerned^,  it  seems  to  bo  well  conceived,  Eaeh 
ordu,  or  complete  army,  has  its  own  distinct  storo 
of  materiel ;  besides  its  touts  and  stores,  it  has 
a  triple  supply  of  ammunition.  The  Redif  is 
divided  into  ordus  as  well  as  the  Nixam  i  each 
army  corps  of  active  troops  having  its  own  reserve 
or  r^dif,  marshalled  into  regiments,  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  companies,  and  commanded  by  a 
staff  of  officers.  The  r^dlf  assembles  onc6  a 
month  at  the  head-quarters  of  its  ordu ;  and  i(i 
otficera  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  musliir 
of  the  ordu.  Hence  it  follows,  that  die  rMif 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  another  army,  and  raises 
the  total  force  of  eadi  ordu  or  army  to  something 
like  40,tXH)  men. 

But  the  nizam  and  the  I'cdif  do  not  constituto 
the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish  army.  There  are 
four  central  corps  of  artillery,  together  about  0200 
strong;  there  is  a  brigade  of  engineers,  about 
1600 ;  there  are  detached  corps  at  Crete,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis,  16,000;  there  are  the  Auxiliufy  troops, 
which  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  wiihngnesa 
of  tho  pachas  of  the  respective  provinces  to  assist 
their  sultan  in  times  of  difficulty  ;  there  are  the 
Irrtffuiar'  troops,  consisting  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Baihi-Ba^ukfl  aud  other  wild  adventurers,  who 
are  with  difficulty  brought  under  subjection  Jlq 
European  discipline.  It  is  a  remarkable  element 
in  the  recent  reforms,  too,  that  a  very  efficient 
Turkish  constabulary  or  police  hm  been  formed. 
They  serve  aa  a  permanent  guard  whenever  the 
ordu  has  to  leave  its  appointetl  location.  The 
whole  constabulary  is  diddled  into  brigades ;  each 
brigade  into  companies,  officered  by  captains ;  and 
each  company  into  detachments,  under  sei^eantt 
The  territorial  arrangement  is  snch^  that  every 
t^alct^  or  great  divijLion  of  the  emt>ire,  has  a 
constabulary  brig^e;  every  province  in  each 
eyalet  has  a  oonstabidary  company;  and  every 


sa 


CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR. 


department  in  each  province  has  a  conatabalary 
dotachiDCnt,  Tlie  conatsbles  are  aX\  ^'cH  momited 
and  armedj  and  they  form  coileclively  a  valuable 
"body  of  30,000  men — presenting  some  points  of 
TcaemblancQ  to  the  constaLulary  force  in  Ireland 

A  rough  estimate  lias  been  made,  that  tliese 
several  bodies  of  armed  defenders  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  may,  in  thetr  fullest  organisation,  present 
something  like  the  following  numbers : — 

The  Nizam,       .  .        .        .  =r  150,000 

i.    Rcdif,     -         .        .         ,  =  150,000 

*    AuxOiATiea,  ...  -  120,000 

>t    Irreguljir*,     .        .        .  =  yO.OOO 

r    Cooatabttlary,  .        .        .  =  HO,  OOP 

Total,      .         .         *  .  540,000 

Dut  Ibis,  like  many  other  armiea  on  paper,  differs 
widely  from  tlie  number  which  the  sultan  could 
actual [y  ma}fe  available  at  any  given  time.  The 
sultan  would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  raising 
and  maintaining  300,000  as  the  ctjiv  in  raising 
and  maintaining  1,000,000— -perhaps  more.  The 
Ottoman  government  made  tveo  levies  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853,  and 
calSed  upon  its  various  tributary  paohas  to  come 
forth  in  defence  of  Islam.  Troops  gradually 
wjncentmted  towards  the  Danube,  as  the  line  ot 
operation  inost  threatened  by  K^sta;  and  an 
endeavour  ivas  made  to  mark  out  a  course  of 
strateg)'  for  the  defence  of  tlie  prmcipal  towns  in 
Bulgaria,  What  attitude  Kngland  and  France 
assumed  at  this  time,  with  their  powerful  fleets 
near  at  hand  but  doing  nothing,  will  eomo.  fur 
consideration  in  a  future  chapter,  AH  wo  liaie 
at  present  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  Turkey  entered 
niMin  the  contest  single-handed. 

Who  was  the  general  selected  by  the  e/ar  to 
manage  the  Danubian  campaign,  has  been  stated ; 
anci  it  now  becomes  desirable  to  glance  similarly 
at  Gortchakoff*a  antagonist,  Omar  Pacha^  a  much 
more  remarkable  man — remarkable  for  his  change 
of  nationality,  his  change  of  religion,  his  cool 
bravery,  his  unquestioned  skill  as  a  military  leader, 
and  the  success  which  has  almost  umiformly 
attended  his  movements  in  the  field. 

Omar  Pacha's  career  has  indeed  bec*n  a  strange 
one.  Bom  at  the  village  of  Vlaski,  in  Croatia,  in 
1801,  he  was  an  Austrian  subject.  His  name  was 
Lattas,  and  his  father  was  administrator-general  of 
the  circle  of  Ogulini.  He  studied  while  a  youth  in 
llic  school  of  mathematics  at  Thurm,  in  Transyl- 
vania; and  then  entered  the  Austrian  military 
corps  of  Fonts  ct  Cbaussees.  The  young  man, 
Michael  Lattas,  wrote  well  and  quickly,  and  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics;  hut  after 
filling  a  clerkship  in  two  government  offices^  he 
quarrelled  with  Im  rulers  and  his  rehgion ;  passed 
over  Ihc  frontier  into  l\irkey  in  1S30,  and  became 
a  MoliamnicJan.  The  reasons  for  tlicse  ebsniges 
do  niit  appear  to  be  well  known,  lie  became 
clerk  to  a  Turkish  trader  at  W  id  din ;  and  under 
the  Oriental  name  of  Omar,  he  next  became 
tutor  in  a  wealthy  family— his  knowledge  of  the 
8«rvi&zi,  Italian,  and  German  languages  being  of 


great  service  to  him.  When  his  patron  removeil 
to  Constantinople,  Omar  gradualiy  IcanieJ  the 
Turkish  langnage,  and  by  degrees  became  ae- 
quainte<^l  wilh  military  men.  He  obtained  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  military  schools  established 
by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud;  and  in  this  situ»tioti 
ho  attractetl  the  attention  of  Khosrou  Paeha^  the 
sultan's  right-hand  man  in  the  military  reforms 
then  in  progress.  The  old  pacha  admitted  him  inti> 
the  array,  made  him  his  aidnle-camp,  and  got  him 
the  appointment  of  writing-master  to  the  future 
sultan,  Abdul-Medjid,  then  a  boy.  Omar  soon 
afterwards  married  Khosrou's  ward— a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Janissaries,  He  tbrei 
himself  enei-getically  into  the  army  reforo 
planned  by  the  sultan,  first  as  chief  of  battalia 
and  then  as  aid-de-camp  and  interpreter  to  General 
CTizanowski,  who  instructed  the  Turkish  troops  in 
European  tactics  at  Constantinople.  Ever  active, 
he  was  next  employed  in  superintending  a  topo 
graphical  survey  in  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia — aa 
apprenticeship  which  proved  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  him  when  he  had  to  manage  a  Danubian 
campaign  in  later  years.  He  was  a  Mcutenant* 
colonel  when  Abdul-Medjid  came  to  the  throne 
in  1839;  but  he  wag  rapidly  promoted  to  the  officei 
of  colonel  and  major-general.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  seen  no  service  in  the  field ;  but  between  1&-10 
and  IS47,  he  was  cmploye«l  in  quelling  insurrec- 
tions in  Syria,  Albania,  and  Bosnia — insurrectioni 
from  which  Turkey  is  sehlom  free  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time.  His  services  in  this  way 
brought  him  the  honours  of  lieutenimt-general  and 
pacha.  In  1S48,  he  had  a  delicate  mission,  partly 
military  and  partly  diplomatic,  in  the  Princi- 
palities ;  and  his  imperial  master  signifle*!  his 
approval  of  his  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
dignity  of  mushir.  In  IS.'il,  when  the  JJoslem 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  refused  to  bend  to  Ihc 
reforming  tondeucica  of  the  sultan,  Omar— now 
Omar  Pacha— was  sent  t^inst  them ;  and  both  in 
Bosnia  and  Montenegro  he  displayeil  great  mili- 
tary abilities.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  with 
Kussia  in  1853,  Omar  was  appjintcd  generalissimo 
of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  %vorthy  did  he  after- 
wards prove  himself  of  the  choice.  There  is  m 
remarkable  mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  the  culti- 
vated European  in  (►mar.  The  author  of  tlie 
F*'onticr  lAindx  of  the  Chiistian  and  tke  Turk  thus 
s|>«aks  of  Omar  and  his  family,  whom  he  m%% 
during  the  Bosnian  campaign  of  1851  ;  'I  stayed 
the  whole  day  at  the  camp  with  his  officers,  who 
shewed  me  every  [lossible  attention  in  their  tents. 
When  the  retreat  was  heat,  the  l^'holo  troops  turned 
out,  and  gave  three  cheers  of,  "Padishah  ehok 
yasha ! "  and  1  then  returned  to  town.  On  my 
way,  I  met  Omar  Pacha  in  a  small  open  carriafe, 
drawn  by  four  very  handsome  Hungarian  horses^ 
with  his  little  daughter  Emin6  on  his  knee,  and  a 
brilliant  staff  tollowing  him  on  horselmck^  Hit 
wife  and  her  mother  occupied  a  chariot-and-four ; 
and  a  cateche  came  next,  with  the  daughter^t 
f'reuoh  goveniera,  the  wife^s  German  ladyVmaid^ 
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HE  campai|a:n  on  the  Danube 
''in  1653-4  wiJJ  ever  remain  an 
'  honourable  memento  for  the  Turks. 
Theirs  were  the  efforts  ;  theirs  the 
^strategy;  theirs  tho  danger;  theirs 
'  the  success ;  and  theirs  also  should  be 
the  praise.  The  English  and  French 
-the  one  powerfiil  by  sea,  and  the  other 
by  land— were  dancing  attendance  on  the 
'j^li/  diplomatistSj  striving  to  jrtem  the  torrent  of 
^'  Russian  aggression  by  paper  missives.  How 
this  was  manifested,  and  by  what  steps  English  and 
French  troops  were  dntwn  upon  Turkish  soil,  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  present 
is  of  right  devoted  to  the  Turks,  who  fought  well 
before  any  allies  cainc  to  their  aid, 

Omar  Pacha,  as  has  already  been  stated,  ^waa 
commiBsioned  by  his  sultan  to  manage  the  important 
strat^tical  operations  necessary  in  a  contest  with  so 
fomiidable  an  opponent  as  Russia,  The  formation 
of  a  plan  partly  preceded,  partly  followed,  the  actual 
termination  of  jteaee.  The  formal  declaration  of  war 
by  Turkey  on  the  dth  of  October,  was  a  document 
uf  considerable  length  ;  for  it  entered  into  various 
particulars  and  reasonings,  intended  to  justify  the 
ctmrse  which  the  Forte  felt  compelled  to  pursue- 
The  Kuaaian  declaration  in  reply  to  it,  given  in  the 
Gascm  dc  St  PdersUtrg^  was  more  brief,  and  was 
couched  as  follows : — '  By  the  grace  of  Gkwl,  we, 
JTieholas  I.,  Empciror  and  Autocrat  of  lUl  the 
Eussians^  tke.,  make  known  as  follows;  By  our 
monifeato  of  the  if  of  June,  in  the  present  year, 
we  made  known  to  oiir  faithful  and  dearly  beloved 
subjects  the  motives  which  had  placed  us  under 
the  obligation  of  demanding  from  the  Ottoman 
Porte  inviolable  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  sabred 
right  of  the  orthodox  church.  "Wo  also  announced 
to  them,  that  all  our  efforts  to  recall  the  Porte,  by 
means  of  amicable  persuasion,  to  sentiments  of 
equity,  and  t^  the  faitliM  observance  of  treaties, 
had  remained  unfruitful,  and  that  we  had  conse- 
quently deemed  it  indispensable  to  cause  our  ti^ops 
to  advance  into  the  Dannblan  Principalities;  but 
in  taking  this  step,  we  still  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  Porte  woajd  aclmowledge  its  wrong-doingH, 
and  would  decide  on  acceding  to  our  just  demands. 
Our  eiEpectation  has  been  frustrated.  Even  the 
chief  powers  af  Europe  hare  sought  in  vain,  by 


their  exhortations,  to  shake  the  blind  obstinacy  of 
the  Ottoman  government.  It  h  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  by  a  proclamation  filled  with  4ying  aodi- 
sations  against  Russia,  that  it  has  responded  to  the 
pacific  efforts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  our  spirit  of 
long-suffering.  At  last,  enrolling  in  the  ranks  of 
its  army  revolutionaiy  exiles  from  all  countries, 
the  Port-e  has  just  commenced  hostilities  on  the 
Danube.  Russia  is  challenged  to  the  combat ;  asd 
she  has  no  other  course  left  her  than,  ]iutting  htr 
trust  m  God,  to  have  recourse  to  force  of  arm^  and 
so  compel  the  Ottoman  government  to  i 
treaties,  and  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  r 
with  which  it  has  responded  to  our  most  moderate 
demands,  and  to  our  most  legitimate  solicitude 
for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  East, 
professed  also  by  the  people  of  Russia.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  our  foithfui  subjects  will 
join  their  prayers  to  those  which  wc  address  to 
the  Almighty,  beseeching  Him  to  bless  with  Hj» 
hand  our  arms  in  this  just  and  holy  cause,  which 
hfUi  always  fomid  ardent  defenders  in  our  anecstorg. 
— Done  at  Czarskoe-8elo,  the  20th  day  of  October 
(1st  of  November),  in  the  year  of  grace  1853,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  of  our  reigit. — Nicholas.* 

Rnasia  thus  stated  that  to  be  white  which  Turkey 
had  designated  black,  and  vice  tersd  ;  but  such  if 
almost  necessarily  the  case  in  declarations  and 
counter-declarations  of  war.  Czanskoe-Selo,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  aaKs 
residences,  a  few  miles  south  of  St  Petersburg. 

In  tracing  the  events  of  the  campaign  which 
followed  these  two  declarations,  it  may  be  well  to 
deacrihe,  first,  the  materials  viith  which  Omar 
Pacha  had  to  work,  and  the  field  whereon  his 
operations  had  to  be  conducted. 


P0SCE6  AND    BTBJLTBOT    01?   OMAR    PACBA. 

The  Turkish  army,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
composed  of  five  orrf^*— the  Nizam,  or  regimenti 
of  the  line ;  the  RMif,  or  reserve  ;  the  Auxtliaric^t, 
furnished  by  the  nearly  independent  tributarr 
pachaa ;  the  Irregulars,  ftiam  any  and  every  source; 
^d  the  Constabulary. 

The  amount  of  the  Turkish  forces  at  the  time 
when  Omar  Pacha  took  the  field  was  estimated  as 


.oTi»: — Thero  wew  about  120,000  men  in 
llgMii,  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Banubo ; 
1,000  is  Bomia  and  tho  north-western  provincea 
\  tb»  mpire :  €000  on  the  Servian  frontier ; 
^Sf*  In  AoumelU,  around  AdriEnoplo  ;  and  from 
D,(H«j  to  100,000  in  Asia — making  a  total  of  about 
I  ..,,,•,,  ^f  a  million  nnder  arms.  There  was 
E  ifarr  spirit  at  work  at  the  time;  for 

L-miiriiia  were  being  made  for   embodj-iiig 


of  the  rddif,  to  be  stationed  around  Con- 
ilbople  and  one  or  two  other  cbosea  points, 
wu  «othnftiasm :  the  arsenals  produced  in  one 
th*  cannon,  muskets,  and  ammunition  for 
'  r^difj  Conatantiuople  supplied  in  one 
•  boracs  for  the  rfdif  cavalry-,  and  the 
tbiemBelves  came  forward  with  the  utmost 
iptnew  to  fi^t  for  Islam  and  the  sidtan.  In 
iQ  to  this,  patriotic  gifts  poured  in  from 
-jewels,  money,  boraea,  hons^,  lands. 
,  seems  also  to  hare  been  the  case  in 
^  la  jtopport  of  the  antagonistic  cause, 
^wj  the  uktti^hCTif  of  Oulhand,  which  intro- 
•^""d  many  army  reforms  in  1839,  and  especially 
^JDeo  tlio  decree  of  1843,  which  remodelled  tbo 
^ti\j7  f.n  t}io  French  system,  the  Turkish  regular 
AC  worn  a  neat  and  simple  uniform, 
.>  Miikrent  fr-om  the  ample  floiv-ing  garments 
^^t  |iwticAl  Turk — the  Turk  of  our  books  and 
pJCtnrti  and  <lramas.  The  dress  conaista  of  blue 
^^f^'iii'-fy ;  a  Mugk-brcastixl  rotmd  jacket  of  coarse 
'*«tii ;  a  Tr%i  front  to  the  collar,  and  red  edges  to 
^  caffs ;  and  white  cross-belts.  There  are  two  or 
^^  drawbacks  in  respect  to  this  dress.    In  the 


first  plaeo,  the  shoes  are  of  a  very  abpshcKl  charac- 
ter— au  imperfect  hybrid  between  tiie  European 
and  the  Asiiitic.  In  the  second  place,  trousor-straps 
are  worn — always  embarrassing:  to  a  soldier,  and 
particularly  inconvenient  to  men  whose  religion 
requires  that  they  should  take  off  their  shoes  on 
entering  a  mosque.  In  the  third  place,  the  fez 
— the  red  brimiesa  hat  or  cap — must  assuredly  be 
very  unsnitablo  for  a  sunny  climate.  This  fea:  is 
heartily  abused  by  Europeans.  M.  Golovin  says ; 
'Tbo  turban  gives  more  expression  to  the  eyen. 
Our  hats  arc  ridiculous  ;  but  the  fez  worn  by  the 
Tm-kish  army  is  still  worse — neither  protecting  the 
eyes  from  the  sun,  nor  the  head  from  the  enemy's 
sword.'  Jfor  js  Captiin  Spencer  in  any  degree 
better  disposed  towards  it :  *  Among  aU  the  various 
coverings  for  the  head,  it  is  at  once  the  most 
inconvenient  and  the  l^st  graceful ;  aa  it  generally 
rests  on  the  ears,  and  has  the  effect  of  pressing 
them  down  till  they  become  a  deformity.  As  a 
protection  again^  tbo  heat,  cold,  or  rain,  it  is  of 
no  use  whatever  :  in  summer,  the  face  is  broiled  ; 
and  when  it  rains,  unless  you  are  provided  with 
a  capote,  it  serves  admirably  to  conduct  a  stream 
of  water  dov,Ti  the  neck  of  the  wearer,' 

English  officers  have  remarked,  that  the  Turkish 
poldiers  appear  stiff  and  uncomfortable  in  their 
new  dress  when  well  looked  aflcTj  slovenly  when 
not  The  change  has  perhaps  been  too  fradden 
from  Oriental  to  European  costume.  Tlie  regular 
cavalry  and  artillery  corps  are  attired  somewhat 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  infentrj.  The  r^dif, 
when  organised  as  a  reserve  corps  to  each  ordn  of 
the  ni^am,  as  also  the  couMtabulary,  are  similarly 
Europeanised.  The  Ba£hi.Ba7.ouksi,  and  other 
anxiliaricfi  and  irregulars,  exhibit  far  different 
characteristies. 

A  picture  of  the  Bashi-Bazouk  has  been  painted 
in  words,  strongly  coloured,  thougli  not  very  flatr 
toring  :  '  He  is  a  dark-broi*Ti,  wild-looking  fellow, 
in  golden  clothes — a  m.odern  captain  of  a  Free 
Company.  His  arms  are  a  wonder  of  expensive 
uselossness.  The  Bettings  of  his  pistols  are  perhaps 
solid  silver,  or  silver-gilt,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  but  their  barrels  were  probably  made  by 
Forao  clumsy  Greek  armourer  during  the  War  of 
Independence ;  their  locks  are  on  the  old  flint-and- 
steel  principle,  and  bad  of  their  kind ;  yet  the 
treacherous  flint  is,  of  course,  fixed  in  a  silver 
holder,  and  the  worthless  lock  has  very  likely 
a  thumping  turquoise  stack  rudely  on  It'  So 
much  for  his  arms  ;  now  for  his  dress  :  '  The  fellow 
is  a  barbarian,  and  looks  like  it.  He  is  tawdry, 
loosGt  and  dirty  beyond  behef.  He  is  fierce,  selfish, 
and  greedy^  to  au  equal  degree.  He  is  clumsy  and 
awkward.  His  gorgeous  clothes  seem  to  b«  thrown 
on  rather  tlian  put  on,  and  his  apparel  presents 
the  same  odd  contrasts  as  his  mind.  He  C4jme8 
from  some  far-away  country — from  tlie  mountains 
of  Karamania  or  Albania,  from  Syria  or  where 
not— 60  that  he  does  not  comply  with  the  modern 
fashion  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinopli?j  and  cover 
hi»  head  merely  with  a  red  cap ;  but  he  twines  an 
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immenso  sUawl  in  picturesque  folds  round  and 
round  it,  till  he  looks,  when  sitting  down,  like  a 

gigantic  mushroom An  iminenae  !»ash  of  tliick 

silk  i*  wound  many  times  round  his  loms,  and 
acrain  al>ove  it  h  girded  a  broad  thick  rod  Icntliom 
helt»  with  pockets  and  receptacles  fur  arras.  This 
makes  a  capital  support  for  a  man  who  sometimes 
passes  twenty  hours  on  horseback  at  a  time,  and 


who  never  saw  a  chair  with  a  hack  to  it.  His 
pistols  and  silTcr-sheathi?d  sword — as  fip!ejidid 
and  untrustworthy  as  the  pistols — stick  out  so  far 
both  before  and  behind,  that  he  could  hardlj  Tt'wir 
a  long  coat,  or  button  even  a  ghort  one.  His  waist- 
coat, tberofo  re,  is  one  dirtT  blaze  of  bad  embroidery 
in  front,  and  be  has  also  embroidered  sleeves  to  it ; 
while  his  jacket  is  made  somewhat  on  the  principlfi 
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of  our  busbar's — save  that  it  covers  both  shoulders 
—that  is  to  ^y,  the  larjjje  open  fantastic  sleeves 
hang  down  behmd,  like  a  fanciful  pair  of  golden 
wii^.  His  breeches  are  also  embroidered,  and 
they  appear  at  ftrst  sight  too  short,  for  thej  fasten 
far  abovie  the  knee,  and  leave  the  hinges  of  the 
leg  m  free  aa  a  Highlander's,  and  prohablj  for  the 
same  reason.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
calf  of  the  leg  down  to  the  ankle,  the  limb  is 
bandaged  as  tightly  as  strength  can  bandage  it ; 
it  is  l*andaged  till  the  leg  becomes  aa  hard,  as 
shapeless,  and  almost  as  thin  as  a  broomstick. 
Over  the  bandages  he  wears  leggings  of  the  same 
eternal  gold  tinsel,  confine*!  by  long,  gay,  flaunting 
g'artcrs  of  scarlet  silk.  His  bbocs  are  curiously  old 
and  fi-alt  \  he  kicks  them  off,  tlierefore,  at  every 
ojiportuuity,  arrd  curls  his  legs  under  him.*  If 
the  personal  charactertstics  of  the  Bsishi-Bazouk 
1x5  correctly  pt»rt  rayed,  he  must  bo  a  doubtful 
auxiliary  in  any  army,  A  general  ill  supplied 
with  a  eommi&sariat  might,  it  is  true,  value  one 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  ho  *  is  abstemious  almost 


to  contem[»t  of  daily  food  :  a  few  grapes  op  oUf 
according  to  the  season,  a  lump  of  coarse 
bread,  a  few  onions,  and    a   little  unsweeli 
coffee,  is  all  he  cares  for ; '  but,  on  the  other  ha 
'  he  has  none  of  the  virtues  or  vices  of  a  s«>ldi6i 
He  avoids  fighting  whenever  it  is  possible,  and 
will  think  it  an  cjftrcmely  proper  thing  to  dec 
on  the  approach  of  danger.     His  idea  of  tlie  du 
of  the  mHitar)'  professio]i  is  firing  felon  shots  i 
a  long  ruKty  gun,  from  a  rock  on  the  scfk-coail^l 
a  treo  by  the  way-side.     His  glory  is  to  snr 
and  batcher  the  defcncelesSj  as  they  wind  tbnill 
some  lonely  mountain-gorge.'* 

If  all  the  Turkish  Irregulars  answered  to 
character,  they  would   be  irre^ilar  indeed  ; 
some  arc  of  a  better  stamp.     The  Amauts, 
instance,  the  Alhaniati  Mussulmans,  M-em  to 
a  fmc  set   of  fellows.      Scorning   the   Enrop 
costume,  they  arc  yet   not    so    reckless    a* 
volunteers  who  come  in  from  Asia  Minor. 

•  Pktwtafitm  the  BattU-rteli,  p.  U4 
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Arnast,  with  liis  jacket  of  ftuo  red  clatli  or  silk, 
Ws  >  <i  buttoned  bi-eaM,  his  wliitc  mxinj- 

f'Jl*K  1:l,  biij  red  cap  placed  jauntily  ou 

his  li«iii,  Ujjt  red  gaiters,  his  jmintctl  red  shoes,  liis 
Rilkea  wwIi,  his  pistols,  his  long  gun,  his  cmoketl 
sahre — ^is  a  picturesijut-Iooking  personage,  liaviug 
aliout  him  mach  of  that  dash  and  spirit  so  obsei-v- 
iahle  in  uionntaiiiieers.     Captain  Si>cnccT,  in  1850, 
rwhilc  crossing  the  rugged  mountains  from  Bosnia 
to  Albania.  cAme  upon  a,  troop  of  Araauts,  who 
I  wont  ivatthing  a  IkhIj  of  Montenegrins  on  the 
heights  above ;  and   he  speak.s  <if  thelf  striking 
Ippwininoe,  thcii*  picturesque  dresses,  their  scpa- 
|jatio»   into   c!aii?^  each   commanded  by  its  oyra 
lieJlaiii,  their  care-fur-naught  bivouac  round  their 
Ires  m  the  night,  and  their  war-so  tigs,  with  whieh 
3iey   m.-vle  the  mountains   echo.     Some  of  ih*» 
invants  ate  iiJways  in  the  Turksdh  armies. 

But  (if  all  the  IrrcguUif^  of  the  Turkish  army, 

hithiiiK  f«tfrliap8  could  be  moie  reniarkalde  tluin 

|jc  K      '    '       valeade  wh  ich  entered  Constant  inoplo 

It  was  beaded  by  a  woman*  Kara 

^'^  11— *  Dark  Fatima.'    She  came  from 

1  in  Kurdistan,  in  Asia  Minor,  and 

■  '  a  Kurdish  tribe,     Shght  as  is  the 

ihose  flcmi-ljarbaroua  rovers  to  the 

aery  zeal  of  the  Moslem  had   been 

Ptf^e  accounts  from  EunifHj  5  and  Fatima 

he  services  of  300*Kui*dish  horsemen 

Beautiful  ami  Oriental  a«  Fatima 

iicouiul    ti>   our   cars,    the    real  Fatima  was 

hhrr  Tntf   beautiful  as  she  presented  herself 

-pie :    she  w;j.s  a  Httle,   shrivelled, 

:  ill-,  dark  and  ugly.    She  w*>re  a  very 

pflisst*,    with    broswl   sleeves ;   dirty   white 

1 ;  dirty  yellow  boots ;  and  a  white  linen 

8ipp4:r   covering  all  the  head  and  neck  oxcejit 

fticc     Slie  had  long  pistols  and  a  yatighan 

fill  lief  girdle,  and  a  lance   in   her   hand.      She 

|toi}«,  in  cavalier  fashion,  a  lean  and  nn;JTOomc<l 

I  dbarger,  baring  a  long   flowing  mane  acd    tail, 

I  By   her    side     rcwle    her    brother,    wearing    an 

iiiiiDtais«  fcx  over  his  rfdle<l  turban,  and  covered 

^  ■   "        4eil  cloak ;  and  near  her  \vas  a  kind  of 

ter,  apparetilly  a  privileged  satellite  of 

m  voiirt.     In  her  train  were  numerous  mules 

l'lNciii|<-  littgs  nf  money.    Tht*  worthies  whom  tldg 

I  miijcon  carae  t«j  place  at  the  disposal  of 

in  were  worthy  of  their  mistress.    Some 

I  yataghans  ;  two  or  three  had  rifles;, 

I  lid  their  way  from  Binniiigham  to 

'-1-1  Miuctr;    other*    had    scimitars;    one    had 

Mliing  more  than  a  wooden  clnli  or  mace  ;  some 

''**fciyock«,  others   Iwws  and  arrows  ;  wtulo  all 

•^  hod  the  appearance  of  feJlows  whoso  con- 

•onjcPB  would  not  greatly  trouble   them  in  the 

^'Witof  n  aack  or  a  pdlage. 

Al'li'-TJifh  there  were  specimens   of  all    these 

'fi'tlrT   .omfionents    of  a    military  force  in  the 

rp*  w^ith  which  Omar  Pacha  fuught  the 

:i  campaign,  yet  the  regular  troops,   the 

n.  Were  hjs  chief  Fiopporters ;  and  to  them 

be  given  tho  chief  pnaise  for  the  courage 


and  stcitdiuess  with  which  the  operationa  wcro 
conducted. 

Such  were  the  materials  with  which  the  Turkish 
generalissimo  had  to  work ;  and  now  for  tho 
tbeatre  whereon  his  operations  were  to  he 
perforraod. 

Whenever  Russia  and  Turkey  go  to  war,  the 
Prmoipalitics  of  Moldavia  and  'Wfdlachia  become 
the  chief  scene  of  operations,  because  they  are  on 
the  highway  from  Russia  to  Constantinople.  The 
contests  in  Asia,  east  and  south-east  of  the  Block 
Sea,  are  secoiidary  in  importance.  It  is  an  '  aggrt*s- 
sion '  for  Russia  to  occupy  these  two  Principalitiea 
with  her  armies  ;  but  the  great  feature  in  military 
Ciinquest^  is  to  cross  the  Dimube  from  Wallachia 
into  Bulgaria  -,  thence  cross  the  Balkan  intu  the 
southern  provinces  of  Turkey  ;  and  then  dictate 
the  terms  of  peace  under  the  walls  of  Adriauople 
or  Constantuiople.  It  is  for  tins  reasMjn  that  a 
Danubian  campaign  has  such  significance. 

Almost  throughout  the  whole  distance,  from  the 
Austrian  frontier  to  tlie  Black  Sea,  the  Danube 
separates  Bulgaria  from  Wallachia.  These  two 
are,  practically,  the  Danubian  Provinces,  which 
have  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  struggles  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  All  wTiters  agree 
that  the  province.^  are  fertile  ;  but  there  is  by  uo 
means  an  agreement  in  o])inion  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants.  Bulgaria  is 
liuely  situated,  boi-dcring  the  Danube  for  nearly 
400  miles,  and  having  a  sea-coast  on  the  Black  Sea 
of  200  milffs,  from  tliu  southern  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Balkan.  The  Balkan  range  soufls 
do«Ti  towards  the  Danube  nunierous  offshoots — 
parallel  ridges  which  diminisih  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  river ;  aud  between  these  ridges  are 
Ijeautiful  valleys,  watered  by  streams  which  flow 
into  the  Danube,  and  curichetl  by  verdure  and 
com  and  fruit.  These  lateral  valleys  have  marked 
characteristics  in  their  vegetation^ — woods  on  the 
uplands  and  raountain-.sidcs  ;  orcliards,  vineyards, 
and  mulberry-groves  on  the  middle  elopes  ;  corn- 
fields near  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  Danuhe ; 
while  flowers  spanglo  the  whole  more  or  less. 
Cattle,  buflaloe.s,  sheep,  and  horsoi^,  constitute  the 
livestock  of  the  gra?:ierH.  Wtwl,  hides,  com,  wine^ 
silk,  wax,  honey,  timber,  tallow — all  are  yielded  j 
iron-mincs  are  workt^l  to  a  small  extent ;  and  iroa 
and  leather  arc  manufactured. 

In  charactertsiug  the  inhabitants,  however, 
authorities  difler.  The  author  of  the  Progress  of 
Rmsin  in  the  EaU^  says  that  •  the  jieasant  i>opula- 
tion,  industrious,  cleanly,  and  prosperous,  is  better 
dres*cd,  better  hous(Mi,  and  in  easier  circumstances 
than  the  agricultural  population  of  most  of  the 
other  countries  in  Europe,'  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
while  voyaging  down  tlie  Danube  from  Orsova 
to  Widdin,  find*  occasion  to  comment  ou  the 
WaJlachians  who  ha]»y>ened  tci  meet  his  view  ;  but 
his  observations  seem  to  have  been  directed  to 
the  river-side  people  generally,  whether  of  the 
Hungarian  Banat,  Wallachia,  or  Bulgaria  ;  *  Mrmy 
were  standing  aud  lying  about  in  their  loose  tunics, 
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red  sashes,  high  woollen  caps,  and  most  unwashed 
sheep-skins — a  common  vesture,  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  all  the  Bannbian  races — mod  els  of  pictnresqjue 
filthitii^.  I  do  not  know  what  m  most  to  bo  wished 
for  theso  populations.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  have  scarcely  advanced  a  single  stop 
since  the  conquests  of  Trajan  ;  and  one  gets  to  feel 
that  almost  any  revohition  which  could  rouse  their 
torpor  and  stimulate  their  energies — which  woold 
hold  out  a  motive  to  exertion  and  Becare  a 
return  to  industTy — with  whatever  ingredients  of 
conftiaion  and  strife  it  might  be  accompanied,  must 
bring  superior  advantages  in  the  end.  As  far  as 
1  can  make  out,  there  seems  to  be  general  distaste 
for  the  Russians.  The  hopes  of  human  progress  do 
not  lie  in  that  quarter.'*  Captain  Spencer,  too, 
gives  a  doulitful  character  to  that  portion  of  the 
Dannbian  population  living  in  Bulgaria :  *  The 
Bnlgftriana  have  neither  the  hold  determination 
of  tiieir  neighhoui^  the  Servians,  nor  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  combination,  and  fiery  valour  of  iho 
Greeks ;  they  more  rcsemhlo  the  moujik  (serf)  of 
Russia — a  machine  to  be  guided  at  tho  will  of  a 
clever  engineer,'  Tho  Osmanlis,  the  real  Moham- 
medan TurkSj  are  a  mere  handful  in  comparison 
with  tho  Christians  in  all  the  parts  of  Bulgaria 
near  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  yet, 
ffrttn  habits  of  long  submission,  the  Christians 
cringe  in  rather  a  mean  spirit  to  a  Turk.  Even  to 
this  day,  says  Captain  Spencer, '  a  Bulgarian,  when 
he  enters  the  hall  of  audience  of  a  pachi*,  is  seen 
crawling  on  his  knees,  and  bending  liis  neck  in 
abject  submission  to  tho  man  in  power.  While 
travelling,  ho  dismounts  from  his  hoT¥o  till  iLe 
great  man  passes  ;  and  in  all  the  small  towns  and 
vill^cs,  the  whole  population  bend  like  a  reed  at 
the  nod  of  the  meanest  Turk.'t 

In  such  estimates  as  the  above,  whether  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  circumstances,  often  merely  temporary  or  local, 
under  which  a  traveller  sees  a  district  or  a  nation. 
Oenerally  speaking,  all  sweeping  judgments  on 
such  matters  are  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  respect  to  WnJlachia  and  Moldavia,  tho 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  sadly  interfered 
with  by  tho  contests  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
No  fewer  than  eight  different  times  has  Russia 
*  occupied'  these  provinccsr— bringing  many  miseries 
in  her  train  after  each  occupation  ;  for  it  NJems 
unr|uestionably  troc,  that  the  spoliation  on  these 
occasions  is  great ;  the  Russian  troops  seizing  on 
the  crops  and  herds  of  the  peasantrjv  and  leaving 
as  an  unsolvctl  problem  the  question  of  paymont;. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  while  speaking  of  OalatT, 
which  be  characterises  as  indescribably  rude  and 
top«y-turvy,  says  that  during  the  '  occupation,  tho 
Hu^ian  armies  never  fail  to  introduce  tho  plague, 
or  at  least  some  bad  fever  which  pa!*ses  under  that 
nam©.'  Dnriuj^  tho  lJL«!t  eighty  or  ninety  year?, 
more  than  thirty  have  been  years  of  Russian 
'  occupation'  of  theso  provinces  j  and  not  less  than 
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twenty  campaigns  between  Russ  and  Turk  haVA 
taken  place.  Yet,  in  spite  of  theso  disturbing  injlu- 
ences,  tho  Moldo-Wallachian  plains  have  advanced 
in  cultivation.  The  two  provinees  togetlser  occupy 
an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  eontain 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  From  early  days  th«y 
have  produced  an  amount  of  food  more  than 
adequate  to  tho  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  they 
were  regarde*l  as  tho  granary  of  Trajan's  troops, 
as  they  have  since  been  of  those  of  Russia,  In  Iho 
twenty  years  preceding  the  troubled  year  1853^  the 
Principalities  progressed  greatly  in  wealth.  It  was 
in  1834  that  an  English  ship  first  took  in  a  ^rgo  of 
corn  at  Galatz,  a  short  distance  up  the  Danube  on 
the  northem  shore  *  and  the  corn-trad©  baa  since 
become  one  of  oonsiderahlo  magnitude — tho  Prin- 
cipalities taking  English  manulhcturod  goods  in 
exchange  for  the  coi-n  which  she  purchased. 
From  200  to  300  ships  were  engaged  in  thi« 
trade  ;  and  England  frequently  took  600,000 
quarters  of  com  from  the  Banuh©  in  a  year.  The 
total  export  of  com  amounted  in  the  jMnt 
18.'50-1^2  to  a.q  much  as  6,00(>,000  quarters  annnftDj. 
This  great  increase  of  Bannbian  trade  doahtleav 
whetted  the  appetite  of  tho  Russians  for  aoquia- 
tions  in  such  a  quarter.  Mourn fal  is  it,  indeed,  tii 
see  that  peaceful  industry  in  such  a  region  sbouU 
so  frequently  be  disturbed  by  the  horrors  of  wm; 
or  rather  should  he  the  indirect  cause  of  involving 
it  in  that  calamity. 

Tlio  system  of  strategy  proper  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Russians  in  a  campaign  on  the  Danube,  anS 
the  proper  dcfensivo  system  lor  the  Turks,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  largely  discussed  l>t 
military  men^Austrian,  Prussian,  French,  and 
English,  as  well  as  those  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  banks  of  the  Danube  have  been  ft 
battle-field  between  the  two  nations  for  a  ceDtury 
and  a  half  past.  In  171 1,  Peter  the  Great  made  m 
irruption  into  tho  PrincipaUties  ;  hut  the  grand 
vizier,  aide<1  by  oflicers  from  Charles  XII.,  marched 
along  tho  right  bank  of  the  Danube  throng 
the  Dolirudscha,  crossed  at  Isafccha,  penetrated 
between  the  Pruth  and  tho  Dniester  to  Chocxjoit 
interrupted  the  cxar'a  line  of  communieatteOf 
recrossed  tho  Pruth,  attacke<i  the  Russians  in 
tiie  resir,  and  completely  defeated  them.  In 
1770,  tho  Turk?t,  instead  of  following  tliis  syiftem 
of  tactics  on  the  Prnth,  op^wsed  a  Russian  army  by 
crossing  the  Danube  from  Bucharest  to  Giurgevo; 
tho  Russians  met  and  attackerl  the  Turks  at 
Giurgevo  and  Bucharest,  and  defeated  them.  In 
17Tl,the  Turks,  instead  of  looking  to  the  Dobrudscba, 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Widdin  and  at  Bachorest  j 
but  were  driven  back,  and  the  Russians  w«» 
enabled  to  advance  so  fHr  into  Bulgaria  as  Id 
blockade  Silistria,  ShumJa,  and  Varna.  In  tbt 
wars  fwrn  1788  to  1702,  the  Turks,  cndearouriBg 
to  occupy  a  position  in  central  WaUachia,  mrt 
with  repeated  defeats  in  their  flirect  attacks  on  llitt 
Russians.  In  1806-12,  the  Turks  met  with  fir^™ 
so  long  as  they  acted  through  the  Dobradscli.i 
the  Pruth  and  the  lower  Danube ;  but  whiu  luc- 
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UBJanft  enticed  them  to  a  contest  in  the  plains  of 
iJlaclifc^  «ppQMtta  AuEtclmk^  the  result  was  very 
kstrow  to  Uit}  Toi-k^.  In  1823-9,  the  Hussiatis 
^tMMil  MHUnaufi  of  tho  DobnidAcha,  and  ;suceo«t^ 
Ujronied  cm  their  oiK^mtioua  thence  towartls 

Ihm  csperienoe  ftimishwl  hj  tho  above  cam- 
Ugw  hu  UmI  many  militaiy  m^n  to  the  opinion — 
mi  whraertir  Riissia  attaekB  tho  PrUicipaUtfeB, 
irHf  fJMmkl  luok  well  to  that  pecuhar  iisarHhy 
ittif  Bt%»rM  called  tlio  Dobnid»cba,  watered  i»n 
M  Mm  by  tho  Dftunhe,  and  un  a  thinl  by  tlio 
rA  Bern.  When  a  RiissIilti  army  haa  croBsed  tho 
ndt  into  MuSdavia,  and  thence  croBsed  tho 
ntk  mUi  WallAchia,  it  finJs  itaelf  vpithin  a 
logiflv  of  whldi  tho  tvvn  long  iidos  are  formed 
tibo  OorpAthiana  and  the  Danube,  and  the  short 
ie  hr  the  Seri'th — tho  divitlinfi:  river  between 
f  rul  Wallfichia.    Thus  placed,  if  attacked 

k      .  Al  army  in  the  rear,  it  would  he  in  great 

H^jLUil  SQcli   a  rear  attack,  it   h  contendefl, 
^^^yt  pmeticabic,  if  the  Turk^  can   manage 
1  tht-"    Danube  fVom   the  Dobrudscha,  at 
ur  Tnltdia,  into  Bossarabia ;  becaose  tho 
vri(l^  ni  lli^t  ca.?e,  would  cut  oH'  the  communica' 
Ulwcea  tb^  Russian  army  and  the  heart  of 


IGlftox  vritors  often  di^uss  the  position  of 
^puM  ax  if  it  were  ono  huge  fortr^B  ^  and 

risrtJ  -Jic  strategy  of  the  antagonist  generals  is 
-Tooil  by  so  regarding  it  The  Balkan 
;  ...^  u..~a  lino  of  defence  for  central  Turkey — the 
d^  tht  lumpart  ^hlch  mu£t  be  crossed  before 
M  fatP»  ptatns  of  Thrace,  with  Adrianoplo  and 
^OUtuttinuplf,  can  b«  reacheil  The  Danube,  in 
'  ftnUgftical  wmot  may  be  said  to  form  an 
taamuQ  we*  ditch,  ninning  parallel  with  this 
mtiart,  xnA  from  50  to  100  miles  iliHtant  in  front 
fjt  TIii»  ditph,  perhaps  4fJ0  miles  Jonjf,  is 
i<rl  hy  powerful  outworks^  at  four  widely 
parti  of  tt«  len^h — WiiMin,  Rustchuk, 
am]  HirHOva,  all  on  tho  Bnlt^ariau  s;tdc, 
th^  northern  or  Wallachian  shore, 
in  of  Dulffaria  forms,  in  military  langnage, 
or  gfiitlfj  hliipe  from  the  Balkan  to  tho 
fttim  the  nmiT'''*^''*  ^>  ^^^  ditch.  The 
wontry  Ijetwecii  Si;rvia  and  Bulgaria  forms 
liastion  at  one  end  of  tho  line,  while 
_  ;ha  fornw  a o other  at  tho  other  end. 
tbo  Balkan  and  the  Danube  are  tho  two 
Ibrtreaos  of  Slmmla  and  Tama^tho 
«0imrojui4ing  aU  tho  roails  from  Rustchuk 
RillitrJa  towards  Constantinople,  and  the 
iiiandint;  the  sea-margin  road  from  tho 
-a  and  the  lower  Danube. 
;nfr  fhci«i  ft'W  topoj^raphk-al  clement'*  as  a 
a  nan-mililai^  reader  may  perhaps  I'O  able 
t'HvijiptvlH.ud  a  httle  concerning  the  strategy  of  a 
AOipaijdj  ill  thi^fic  regicing,  by  regarduig  Wallachia 
I  wedfo  and  Bulgaria  an  a  fortress.  North 
if  ^I.o  J^utiUv  tho  Russians  have  to  pay  careful 
» the  base  of  their  wedge,  on  the  Sereth 
I  iitli,  as  well  as  to  the  two  Bides  formed 
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by  the  Danube  and  the  CarpatMans—tlie  Hungarian 
frontier  at  Orsova  being  tlie  point  of  the  wctlge. 
Soutlt  of  tho  I>anuhe^  the  Tnrks  have  to  be  on  the 
alert  concerning  the  state  of  their  great  outworks 
at  Widdln,  Rnstchuk,  Bilistria,  and  Hlrsova  ;  of 
their  projectiug  bastions  at  tho  Dobrudscha  and  tho 
Ber\'ian  frontier;  and  of  their  intrenched  eamps 
at  Shumla  and  Yama.  Bbumla,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  is  a  most  important  point  in  tho  dofeusivo 
system  of  Turkey— not  only  in  respect  to  its  position 
between  tho  Danube  and  Con.«!tantinople,  but  in 
respect  alBO  to  its  characteristics  as  a  fortHied  town, 
or  rather  a  fortified  camp.  Its  fortifications  aro  fto 
vast,  thfit  they  roqmro  fnlly  60,000  men  effectually 
to  defenfl  them;  and  some  militaty  writers  have 
urged,  that  this  shews  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  engineers  who  constructed  tho 
works,  since  it  is  not  Hkely  that  Turkey  can  at  any 
time  spare  50,000  men  to  defend  one  single  fortress. 
But,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  haa  been  pointed  out 
that  Shumla  h  like  a  centre  wkeneo  radii  spring 
to  all  the  fortified  posts  of  Bulgaria,  whether 
on  the  Danube  or  on  the  Black  Be;i,  and  has  thus 
a  peculiar  commanding  influence.  Moreover,  the 
hills  which  olmoHt  encircle  Shumla,  and  which  are 
very  steep,  are  clothed  over  their  whole  surface 
with  impenetrable  brushwood  tlirce  or  four  IVtt 
high — old,  stiff,  close,  entangled,  and  most  ditiicult 
to  traverse,  except  in  i^ingle  file  at  particular  s]^ots. 
The  Turkifih  fortifications  defend  theso  hctgijtsj; 
but  even  if  an  enemy  conld  approach,  the  forest 
brushwood  would  iuterposo  a  fbrmidablo  obstacle 
to  any  near  attiick  upon  the  town. 

As  a  means  of  rendering  intelligible  to  civilianB 
the  importance  of  hrpe  towns  such  as  Widdin, 
Sihstria,  Varna,  or  Bhiiinl%  to  the  operations 
of  an  army,  M.  Schimmcl pfennig  baa  ma<le  the 
following  useful  observations  :— '  The  conqueror 
finds  in  them  all  that  his  troops  require,  to  recover 
from  their  hardshtps,  and  to  obtain  new  Kupplies. 
For  the  conquered  party  they  btrcome,  when 
fortified,  strong  poiitionii,  (urnishing  tho  means  of 
colleeting,  reorganising,  re-equijiping,  and  strength- 
ening their  forces,  and  thus  cnabhug  them  to 
reet>mmenco  their  operations  in  the  open  field. 
If  we  wish  to  make  a  correct  caleulation  of  tho 
oiverations  of  an  army,  wo  should  first  foT-m  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  situation  of  the  large  towns 
mi  tho  woat  of  war,  and  of  the  equally  impurtant 
de|M>t8,  ports,  river-passages,  and  other  defiles  which 
caxniot  bo  avoided.  When  an  army  fountki  or  biista 
its  operations  upon  such  points — that  is  to  say, 
obtains  fVom  them  its  reinforcements  and  supplies, 
or  secnnss  them  as  places  of  retreat — they  are  caUeil 
technical ly,  in  military  language,  its  si^mt*;  Imt 
;ts  soon  m  tbo  operations  are  directed  towards 
them,  they  are  called  its  oij^*.  Generally,  the 
"subjects"  of  one  army  aro  the  "objects"  of  the 
otht-r.  Lines  of  roswl  leading  from  tho  subjects  to 
tlio  objects,  or  to  the  enom/s  amiy^  are  called  Una 
of  operation  ;  but  those  lines  of  ri>ftd  which  connect 
an  anny  with  it»  subjects  are  called  iinttit  ofeommu- 
nkaiicfi  oro/relr^t    When  several  subjects  are  so 
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situatedl  as  to  offer  different  lines  of  operation 
towafda  the  same  objects,  they  furnish  ua  with 
■what  is  called  a  bags  of  optraii&m.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  own  anny  makes  it  necessary  that 
our  opcmtions  should  be  so  cuinlucted  as,  in  cnse 
of  a  lost  battle,  to  leave  the  communiwition  with 
at  least  one  of  the  "snbjoets''  open;  whilst^  aa 
Car  as  the  destruction  of  tlie  enemy's  army  k  our 
aim,  we  slrould  direct  the  openitions  in  such  a 
manner  aa  to  cut  off  the  l>eatcn  enemy  from  his 
subjects — to  force  him  out  of  his  line  of  retreat, 
and  to  allow  him  no  opportunity  of  reuniting:  and 
gtrenpthening  hia  force;!.'  # 

Unfortunate  is  it  for  Turkey,  that  two  of  the 
main  elements  of  civilisation,  i'oads  and  brtdfjesr^ 
are  sudly  wanting.  The  dciiciency  impedes  her 
militarj'  operatjons,  as  well  as  her  peaceful  com- 
mercial enterprises.  As  Sir  James  Porter  described 
them  a  century  ago,  so  aro  the  Turkish  roads  to 
the  present  day,  with  a  few  exceptions  on  the 
main  arteries  of  eom  muni  cat!  on.  It  wiis  his 
remark,  that  no  one  in  this  country  thinks  of  a 
permanent  improvement  in  the  roads.  The  pachas 
seem  to  care  littlo  on  the  matter  in  their  respective 
paehaliks.  Occasionally,  a  few  swampy  pit^  are 
filled  up  with  stones,  or  steep  declivities  are  scraped 
down  to  an  etusier  slope ;  butj  for  the  most  part,  tlie 
roads  are  nothing  but  the  paths  which  the  beasts  of 
burden  liave  trodden  out.  The  materials  for  road- 
makiag  are  abundant ;  and  there  are  few  countries 
in  which  a  slight  outlay  would  produce  more  im- 
pfjrtant  results  in  respect  to  interconiraiini cation. 

It  muht  in  fairness  be  admitted,  however,  in 
BO  far  as  bridges  arc  concerned,  that  Turkish 
indolence  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  absence  of 
bridges  across  the  Danube — an  element  which 
would  greatly  affect  any  Banubian  camiiaign.  The 
Danube  is  a  brt>ad  river,  and  is  only  crtjssed  by 
ferry-boats,  except  in  tlie  up[»er  or  Bavarian  and 
Austrian  part  of  its  coui^sc.  Armies  usually  cross 
it  by  means  of  tcm()otary  bridges  of  boats  j  but 
sometimes  bodies  of  troops  are  ferried  across  in 
large  flat-bottomed  boats.  All  operations  on  the 
Danube  are  affecte*!  by  this  circunastanee — that 
the  state  of  the  river  varies  greatly  at  different 
seasons.  The  freshets,  produceil  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  spring,  fre<piently  ovci-fiow  the  whole 
plain,  and  do  not  subside  until  the  end  of  May,  or 
sometimes  not  evcp  before  the  begmning  of  July, 
Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  torrents 
deticeuding  from  the  Carpathians,  in  Transylvania, 
will  occasion  fo  rapid  a  rising  of  the  river*  that 
such  constructions  as  Ijridges  of  boats  are  liable  to 
be  swept  away.  The  throwing  of  a  military-bridge 
across  a  river  for  the  transport  of  troops  and 
artmciy,  13  an  important  operation  in  every  war ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  engineer-officers 
to  ascertain  the  spots  at  which  thes«  means  of 
communication  can  be  most  conveniently  and 
profitably  made,  Tlie  points  which  have  been 
named  as  mo.'it  suitalde  fur  the  purpose  of  crossing 
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the  Dtmube  from  Wollachia  into  Bulgaria  af 
Orsova ;  at  the  point  of  confluenee  of  the  Tinao 
with  the  Danube;  at  two  points  near  Wi<ldin;  at 
Agrulgrad;  at  2ibru  Palenka;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Schyl;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta;  at 
Nikopolis ;  at  Rustchnk ;  at  or  nea,r  Oiurgevo ;  at 
Turtnkai;  at  and  near  Silistria;  below  Hirsova; 
at  Ihraila;  below  Galat/;  at  Isakcha;  at  Ismail; 
and  at  Kiliaj  close  to  the  spit  where  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Danube  enters  the  Black  Sea. 

All  these  various  circumstances — personal,  topcK 
graphical,  hydrographical,  engineering— aflect  the 
system  of  strategy  by  which  a  general  proposes  Va 
conduct  ft  campaign,  Omar  Pacha,  conversant 
with  the  whole  district  long  before,  forrae<i  a  plan 
based  on  the  amount  of  information  which  he 
possessed,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  forces  ; 
at  his  disposal 


BATTLES    OP    KALAFAT,    OtTKKlT 
CITALE,    AND     GlUliGGYO, 


The  events  of  the  Banubiaii  campaign,  i 
periofl  l:ietw^cen  October  1853  and  July  !  - 
separate  themselves  naturally  and  eonvei. 
into  two  groui>s,  distinguished  by  particuliir 
characteristics.  In  the  one,  the  Turks  crosse^l  the 
Danube  from  Bulgaria  into  Wallachia,  and 
attacked  the  Russians ;  in  the  othei",  the  Russian* 
crossed  the  Danube  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
iiito  Bulgaria,  and  attacked  the  Turks.  In  the  fJM, 
the  actions  have  bcconie  familiar  by  the  namef 
of  Kalafat  (KaJefat),  Citale  (Citate),  OUcnita, 
and  Giurgevo;  in  the  other,  the  operations  art 
connected  with  SiUstria,  and  with  the  Dohrudsd 
towns  of  Rassova,  Kustendji,  Hirsova,  Hatcl 
Isakcha,  and  Tultclia. 

The  Turks  crossed  the  Danube  at  four  widi 
separatcil  points,  in  each  case  entering  WallachI 
from  Bulgaria^  One  of  thi^e  tt^insitfi  w^as  from 
Widdin  to  Kalafat ;  another  from  Rustchuk  to 
Giurgevo;  a  thini  from  Turtukai  to  Olteuito; 
and  ft  fourth  from  Silistria  to  Kalarasch  j  and  iUn 
period  durinsf  which  thci^e  movements  werD  mad<^ 
was  from  28th  October  to  4th  November,  Three 
out  of  four  of  these  proceedings  leii  to  impevtaal 
results ;  the  fourth,  the  crossing  from  Silistria  to 
Kalarascli,  was  of  non-effect ;  for  the  Rusfiiaiif 
drove  back  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  laid  si^ 
to  Silistria.  The  most  western  of  these  movcmeuls 
was  from  Widdin  to  Kalafat  Widdin  is  a  town 
of  about  30,0()0  inhabitants,  and  has  for  centttrirt 
past  been  a  strong  post  in  all  the  contests  lu  * 
the  Turlvs  and  their  northern  neighbours.  V  i-  ^ 
from  a  distance,  the  mosques  and  minaretfi  tower 
rather  oddly  above  the  fortifieil  walls.  In  so  &r 
as  concerns  its  Ottoman  rather  than  its  Slaronie 
features,  Widdin  partakts  of  the  character  which 
Sir  Ganiner  Wilkinson  gives  to  Turkish  townt 
generally.  In  external  heautj'  they  am,  he  sayi^ 
'superior  to  those  of  Europe-  The  minarets  and 
domes,  the  cypressus  and  gardens  inter&pened  witb 
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the  bouses,  the  projecting  r(X>f!^  the  -wooden  lattice- 
work, the  coloured  walls,  a  ad  the  variety  of 
outlines^  are  most  pk^turesque.  ,  *  .  The  houses 
of  tlie  rich  Osmanlis  freiiuently  look  as  if  they 
bftfl  hccn  brought  from  a  ilistaiiee,  ready  made, 
and  placwi  in  juxtapoi^itioti  with  their  sti*ange 
UL-i^hbours  ;  they  might,  with  etjual  proprletj', 
belong  to  a  Tillago  or  to  the  capital  of  a  province  ; 
And  they  are  often  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
tent*,  from  wliich  they  have  evidently  derived 
their  form.'  *  Kalafat,  the  Waliachiau  towa 
'  opposite?  Wlddinj  is  a  smaller  place  5  hut,  never- 
tli«Ie«9,  it  has  20CM>  houses,  a  town-han>  a  custoni- 
housc^  three  charcheB,  a  harrack  for  cavalrj',  a 
I  qoArautme  station,  and  fortltied  wall*.  There  are 
I  two  high  hills  outside  the  town,  ahout  a  mile 
asunder,  which  have  furnished  the  means  of  sup- 

*  plying  Katafat  with  strong  fortifications.  In  the 
campaign  of  IS2~^,  these  hills  were  oceupie<i  by  the 
Rotisians  ;  but  in  that  of  18.13-^,  the  'fniks  liad 

;  tUi»  a<lvant4i|4e. 

It  was  tV<»m  Widdin  to  Kalafat  that  a  Turkish 
forc«,  about  12,iX)0  strong,  crosised  the  Danube  on 
th.'  '^»^\^  i.f  rKt.,hpr,  oecupyinpj  both  Kalafat  itself 
an  near  the  Wallachian  shore.   The 

Ru: ......  ....  ......ited  in  this  p*irt,  being  too  weak 

Id  resiit  the  Turks,  retire^l  tn  a  po!*ition  at  8l.itina, 
a  town  on  the  AlutA,  It  may  here  be  remarked, 
thftt    Wallachia    is,    for    government    purposes, 

•  <£lrif!ed  into  Lesi^cr  or  Little,  Great  or  Upper,  and 
lotrcr,  separated  respectively  by  the  rivers  Aluta 
»n«l  Arjifth  ;  and  that  Kalafat  is  in  Lesser 
Wallachia,  Gittrgevo  in  Great,  and  OUcnitza  in 
Ixiirer.  The  Turks  did  not  attempt  nmch  in  the 
way  of  pursuit,  but  proceodcil  at  once  to  fortify 
Kilafat  and  its  vicinity.  They  raised  redoubts  of 
great  strength  and  extent  ;  some  of  them  on  the 

,  two  lofty  hills,  and   completely  commanding'  all 

^  ipfiTOR^h  to  the  Danube  in  that  ilircction.     The 

'  aid,  too,  was  defendeil  by  strong  earthen 

Minents.  mounted  with  large  guns.    Taken 

itt  cojinection  with  Widdin  and  ite  defences,  the 

two  towns  and  the  interlying  inland  formed  one 

ilwnt'hotd,  well  fortified,  supplied  with  250  hea.vy 

gtin?^  and  ucenpied  by  a  large  army. 

The  Utt?jians  were  not  pre[»ared  for  such  a 
trtgeymua  attack  in  this  one  spot.  In  the  first  place, 
tlity  did  not  expect  that  Chnar  Pacha  would  hare 
M  |»pi»rnptly  kept  his  word,  to  attack  GortehakofT 
UTiIeiM  he  withdrew  from  the  Principahties  within 
ftftccn  days ;  and  in  the  next  place,  they  had 
«00  miles  of  the  Danube  to  look  to,  and  could  not 
ipart  a  la»'gc  force  at  each  impijrtant  place. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  at  KalaHit, 
ilirring  scenes  were  presented  at  Oltenitza  (Olten- 
l«a),  iSO  miles  lower  down  the  rJver.  The  Turkish 
fbtw*  that  crossed  tlio  Danube  from  Turtukai  t*> 
OltcnJtm  have  been  numbered  by  the  Turks  at 

.1   _,   1 -.      j^  corps  had  been  for  some  dayj< 

near  Turtukai,  eoticealed  from   the 
thcuir  p.'iriiy  by  bushes  and  partly  by  a  fog.     An 

•  ^tmatia  and  M<mimtgro^  p,  5(^ 


island  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  exactly 
between  Turtukai  and  Oltenitza,  and  this  ieiand 
played  an  important  part  in  the  tactics  of  the 
battle.  Ozi  the  i:d  of  Kovcmher,  the  Turks  began 
to  make  the  passage,  favoured  by  the  interposition 
of  the  island  ;  and  by  the  morning  of  the  3d, 
5iKK)  men  wei-e  on  the  island,  ijflOO  hail  crossed 
over  to  the  northern  or  M'idJacbian  shore  of  the 
Danube,  and  2000  were  ia  barges  ready  to  cross. 
During  the  nighty  the  r^  crossed ;  and  the  morning 
of  the  4th  found  the  Turks  ready  to  meet  the 
Russians,  who  were  placed  in  pickets  along  the 
shore.  The  picket  at  Oltenitza,  with  a  reserve 
behind  the  town,  amounted  to  about  5000  men  ; 
but  other  reinforcements  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  engagement  commenced  at  dawn  of 
day,  and  lasted  many  hours.  The  Russians,  inferior 
to  their  opponents  in  number,  fought  well ;  and 
the  contest  was  severe  on  both  sides.  About  noon, 
the  Turks  suffered  a  temporary  check  ;  but  when 
night  dosed  in,  tliey  remained  masters  of  the 
shore,  w*hile  the  Russians  retired  behind  Oltenitza. 
The  details  of  the  action  at  Oltonifcta  were  given 
by  Omar  Pacha  in  the  fallowing  dispatch  to  his 
government :— *  The  possession  of  the  island  situated 
in  front  of  Turtukai  having  been  considered  indis- 
pensable, I  had  effected  the  passage  of  ti'oops^  and 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  1st,  managed  to  raise 
tolerably  strong  fortifications.  On  the  following 
day,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  100  of  the  mounted  police,  wTre 
conveyed  in  large  boats  to  the  locality,  with 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  greatcoats.  Thtty 
had  scarcely  lauded  when,  from  the  batteries  of 
Turtukai,  wo  opened  a  fire  on  the  lamretto,  situate 
on  the  left  bank.  After  the  first  discharge,  the 
Russians  quitted  this  position  \  and  the  Imperial 
(Turkish)  troops  took  possession  of  the  building, 
which  Is  of  solid  construction,  with  vaidted 
chambers.  Without  loss  of  tirac^  400  workmen, 
under  the  direction  of  staff- olRccrs,  coramenced 
raising  fortification?:,  for  which  purpose  20lX) 
gabions  had  been  already  prepared.  On  the  3d, 
again  other  troops  were  sent  to  fortii^r'  the  position. 
As  soon  as  the  Imperial  troops  had  landed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  the  ICussians,  quartered  in 
a  large  village,  at  about  an  hour's  distance-,  turned 
rounii  and  Iwjgan  to  retreat,  A  bwly  of  cavalry  was 
despatched  to  reconnoitre,  and  having  encountered 
at  Oltenitza  an  outpost  of  Cossack  cavalry,  they 
killed  five,  and  rejoined  our  lines  with  a  loss  of 
three  men.  We  found  at  Tou/la,  en  the  left  banli, 
a  great  quantity  of  boate,  which  we  sent  to  Turtukai. 
The  number  of  boats  at  our  disposal  having  fkcili- 
tatcd  the  con.strueticn  of  tlie  bridge,  we  were 
enaliled  without  delay  to  place  io  tlie  fortifications 
twelve  largo  guns  which  were  brought  from 
Shumla.  On  the  3d,  at  f«>ur  r.  M.,  three  battaJiona  of 
Russian  infatitry,  with  eight  rainnon,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  party  of  Cassack%  entered  the  tillage 
of  Oltenitm.  Our  troop-s  posted  within  the  works 
constructed  on  the  left  bank,  waited  them  finnly. 
This  same  night  I  caused  to  be  constructed  a  hriclgo 
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ftt  the  confluence  of  the  Aijisb,  with  ihe  Danabo,  and 
fianked  it  with  redoubts.  Yesterday,  4th  November, 
at  aix.  A.M^  we  began  to  perocdre  the  movenumt  of 
the  Russian  forces.  As  foon  as  thdr  march  wa2 
well  defined,  I  caused  to  be  embarkod  and  carried 
to  the  lamretto  a  rei^rorccinent  of  one  bat^Hon. 
The  evening  before,  1  had  placed  on  a  Icrel  piece 
of  grouod  a  battery  of  guns  calculated  to  face  any 
Attack  which  might  be  made.  The  Bnaian  force 
amounted  to  twenty  battalions,  three  regimenti 
of  caTRb7^ — one  of  CossackB — sixteen  moimtad 
batteries^  and  as  many  foot.  They  formed  iu  order 
of  battle^  with  fourteen  pieces  of  caunon  in  the 
rear  of  twelve  battalions,  and  the  regiment  of 
Coasackt  in  linea  beyond  tho  reach  of  our  guns, 
and  tironting  the  centre  of  our  works.  They 
ndfanoed,  supported  by  the  fire  of  their  arttllery  j 
and  at  tho  same  time  two  battalions,  with  two 
guns,  came  on  tlireateDing  our  left  flank.  Having 
oommeiiced  the  assault,  another  Ftrougcr  division 
— consisting  of  six  battahons,  with  four  guns,  and 
having  in  the  rear  three  regimeata  of  cavalry 
supporting  and  outfttripping  their  left  fiank — took 
its  position,  and  formed  in  two  lines,  with  artillery, 
horse  and  foot,  into  icficions^  attacking  our  right 
flank.  After  an  exchsjige  of  a  few  shots,  the 
centre  gave  the  assault,  whereon  they  charged  lioth 
oar  wingi.  The  centre  attacked  three  different 
times,  and  each  with  a  fresh  battaUon*  twice  on 
the  left  and  once  on  the  right,  A  well-directed 
fire  from  our  fortress  at  Turtukai  soon  dispersed 
their  right  column  ;  and  the  centre  gradually  fell 
back,  after  having  suflered  severely,  and  half  its 
nuuaber  Aor*  de  comhtU,  The  battery  of  tbo  island, 
atao,  mounted  with  poworfiil  gnns^  mendl  top,  and 
commanded  by  Ivhalid  Pacha,  did  admirable 
execution  oo  tho  enemy's  right  wing.  Tho  Russians 
advanced  with  cooLochs  and  resolution  almost  to 
the  brink  of  the  trench,  and  on  this  account  their 
loss  was  ooniiderabte,  amounting  to  1000  men 
killed,  and  double  the  number  wounded.  The 
engagement  lasted  four  hours— from  noon  till  four 
r.M. ;  and  during  this  interval,  the  wagons  never 
ceased  to  carry  off  their  dead  ;  and  twenty  were 
observed  heavily  latlen  even  after  tlie  conflict 
With  a  view  of  facilitating  this  duty,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  we  abstained  from  molesting  the  enemy, 
and  from  firing  a  s^hot  j  but  found,  nerertheleas, 
BOO  dead  bodies  on  the  field.  A  privnto  carriage, 
moreover,  was  remarked,  and  from  the  pains  taken 
in  the  search,  we  conjecture  it  must  have  Iteen 
destuied  to  receive  the  body  of  a  general  officer. 
At  five  P.M.,  a  total  confijsion  ensucrl  in  the 
BuBsinu  ranks ;  their  Ihics  were  completely  broken, 
and  their  retreat  prcscJpitate.  An  hour  later,  some 
few  ralliecl  in  the  neighl»ouring  vill^^es,  but  tho 
i-cmaioder  fled  in  dtsonier.  Some  of  our  men 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  tbem  beyond  the 
lin^  but  were  summoned  back  by  trumpet  to 
their  own  quartersi.  Our  loss  amounted  to  106 
men.  We  found  on  the  field  of  battle  GOO  muakete, 
eaci,  cartridgc-l>oxes,  equipments,  4rc.' 
The  Russians  state  that  they  were  9000  against 


15,000  Turks ;  the  Turkish  account  of  numbeni 
is  widely  different ;  and  it  is  difficult  lo  d«dd« 
between  the  two.     The  Russians  were  commanded 

by  Generals  Dimnenbcrg  and  Perloffi  Heavj'  mat 
prevented  the  Turks  from  pui^uing  the  Ruastans 
from  Oltenitza  towards  Buchar^t ;  and  they  r»- 
crossed  the  Danube  about  the  middle  of  Noveml 
The  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  exhibited  onl; 
few  minor  skirmiBhes  at  these  two  points  of 
Danube — Kalafat  and  Oltenitza.  Both  parties 
bably  were  a  little  surprised  at  the  result — the 
at  their  success,  the  Russians  at  their  ftiilure  ;  and 
Iwth  parties  made  resolute  attempts  to  strengthen 
their  forces,  and  to  apply  them  at  the  points  where 
likely  to  be  most  valuable.  There  are  authentic 
means  of  knowing  the  actual  strengtb  of  the 
Russian  armies,  in  all  parts,  at  the  dose  of  the 
year.  Sir  Hamilton  8eyraour*B  dispatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  concerning  tho  state  of  the 
Eussian  armies  in  October  1853,  was  followed 
by  another  bearing  date  i)th  Jamiaiy  1854, 
noticing  several  changes  which  bad  been  made 
in  the  numbers  and  location  of  the  troops :  '  Ths 
1st  and  2d  infantry  corps  are  in  Poland 
Lithuania ;  tlie  reserve  battalions  of  theste 
are  in  course  of  being  fonned.  Two  battalji 
being  raised  for  each  regiment,  twenty-fonr 
be  added  to  each  corps  d'iirmde.  It  is 
that  no  additions  have  been  made  yet  to 
artillery  and  cavalry  of  these  two  corps  ;  but 
a  slight  explanation  becomes  necessarf — the 
have  not  yet  been  purchased,  but  as  regards  mi 
the  nmiiber  r^uired  have  already  been  a^^mbl 
Tho  3d,  4th,  and  5th  corps  have  already 
placed  on  the  ftiU  war-footing ;  and  the 
statement  may  be  made  respecting  tlieir  ea' 
and  artillery.  The  6th  corps  is  in  course  of  being 
put  upon  a  war-footing ;  one  division  proceeds  fo; 
Crimea,  one  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  third 
government  of  Kbcrsou,  Those  troops  not 
marching,  will  proceed  shortly  to  their  deati 
The  half  of  the  cavalry  of  this  corps  is  ordered 
thti  Crimea,  the  other  half  to  tho  government 
Kherson.  The  corps  of  dragoons  is  equally 
course  of  being  put  upon  the  war-footing ;  tirtt 
regiments  have  already  been  sent  oft" to  the  Caucasoi; 
and  the  other  six  are  to  proceed  next  week  to  the 
Prtnciiialitieg.  The  Corps  de  Gardes,  and  ^ 
Grenadier  Cordis,  have  likewise  received  orders  Ifef 
being  placed  upon  the  footing  of  war.  The  Guard* 
are  to  be  increased  l>y  a  fresh  battahon  and 
squadron  for  each  regiment ;  the  Grenadiers,  bf 
two  battahons  and  one  scpmdron  for  each  regil&mt 
I  ahould  here  observe,  that  when  upon  the  wat^ 
footing,  the  batfaihon  numbers  VOOO  men,  and  tbt 
squadron  130  horses  ;  while  the  reserve  ttattalioflt 
are  600  or  700  strong,  and  the  reserve  squadn^tii 
have  each  150  horses.  As  regards  the  army  of  tb« 
Caucasus,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Woronuow, 
its  numbers  cannot  be  less  tlian  150^000,  and  may 
amount   to   170,000  or  180,000.'*    These 
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corpi  of  the  Ro^im  armj,  thus  augnxfiited  to  the 
war-footing,  could  not  liATe  amounted  to  much 
hm  than  &04),000  inen. 

Attention  mtist  now  be  dirtjcted  ta  the  brilliant 

i^ir  which  opened  the  year  li*54  near  Kalafat 

— mn  acluevement  which  equally  ejcMlarated  the 

Turks  and  manilitfd  the  Rngsianfi.     Nomiiiallyj, 

it  was  the  hattl©  of  Citale  ;  hat  it  was  in  effect 

■cries  of  conflicts,  lasting  several  dayii.     The 

I  Bnai&UB^  dimjig  Norember  and  December,  gradu- 

lly  stmigthcned  themselres  in  lifaser  Wallachia. 

iGeacril  Atirep  receiTed  orders  to  advance  upon 

KaliUat  from  Krajova ;  and  he  employed  urgent 

m«axia  to  render  passable  for  heavy  artillery  the 

L]t>add  between  Sktina,    Karakal,    Krajova,*  and 

iKAlafat.     About  the  end  of  December,  the  Turks 

|«accet>dti4  in  forcing  the  Hiissian  General  Fiscli- 

I  bAch  to  evacuate  Rrajova,  and  to  retire  behind  the 

I  Alnta.    On  or  aliout  the  first  day  of  the  new  yeaj-, 

1  three  Russian  columns  advanced  through  Leaser 

lATailAchia   towards    the    T>anube — one   through 

i  KiUiUical,  one  along  the  Aluta,  and  a  corps  of  more 

\  than  20,000  men  towardij  Kalafat. 

Tlw  {»t«nbc«  of  the  Turks  at  Kalafat  could  not 
[  be  oUMTwise  tlian  annoy iug  to  Prince  Gortchakoff ; 
t  hpge  reinforcements  from  Upper  Wallachia 
aT»— «  town  about  sixty  miles  noi-th-east  of 
-with  orders  to  drive  the  Turks  back  across 
'  D«nul>e  by  a  resolute  attack  on  their  position 
lat  KsilaSat*  The  Russians  got  round  on  the  flank 
I  of  the  Turkish  intrcnchmcnts,  and  threw  up 
aloabts  at  Citale,  a  village  a  little  higher  up 
Danube  than  Kalafat.  The  news  of  the 
|bt«fided  attack  had  reached  the  Turks;  and 
^Adimct  Pacha,  the  general  iu  command,  deter- 
to  anticipate  it.  On  the  5th  January,  he 
strong  corps  from  Kalafat  to  Maglovet, 
village  on  the  way  to  Citale,  where  they 
ttrooftcked  daring  the  night.  Next  morning 
'  were  under  arras.  As  yet,  however,  no  sign 
I  beien  seen  of  the  Russians.  Kot  a  sound  was 
>  be  hoard  in  the  village  ;  not  a  sentinel  oven  was 
KijtiI)Ic  ;  and  it  was  conjectured  that  the  village 
lOllgbt  have  been  evacuatod  Six  companies  of 
|cihiiBeiiTB»  under  the  command  of  Teijiik  Bey, 
FOmAr  Pa<'ha'*  nephew,  were  sent  up  the  hill  to 
I  commence  the  attack,  and  advanced^  firing  as  skir- 
[aiiilivni,  but  without  clicituig  any  response.  They 
on  the  point  of  entering,  when  a  single 
ihot,  followed  closely  by  a  whole  broad- 
,  fcrcaled  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
tlicir  appearance,  and  seemed  diapoaed  to 
ttaUBt  the  ground  on  the  outside.  Some  sharp 
iftriBg  followed,  but  the  chasseura  were  pushetl  on, 
land  close  l>ehind  came  the  four  battalions  of 
jinfiuiiry  under  Ismail  Facha,  with  a  battory  of 
J-artillery,  which  opened  a  heavy  fire  with 
it  ofibct  The  Russian  gunnery  was  bad ;  fow 
P«if  the  l>Alk  hitf  and  the  Bhells  n^rly  all  burst 

*  On*  e^  (h«  nmnerotu  «AfflpIn  of  nvJd  dcwcrfpUon  or  badlc- 
sAAi,  aftrliKl  by  the  NiirwpontlrtitA  of  tin*  London  nerwupap*™ 
inimg  th»  *»r,  hm  Ujc  "ccoimt  of  Uib  action  at  Stt  Janijarj'  1st 
iWi  «D«T«p(»<fa>l)t  of  tb«  Tkiih  Kftct,  wha  cTidcntlT  wrote  M  oh 
'It  tatma,  titt  htm  of  Ui«  faUvvtog  •kctntb. 


in  the  air,  and  fdl  harmless.  Before  the  Turks 
had  fired  a  dozen  shots^  the  enemy  retired  into  the 
village,  sheltered  themselves  hi  and  around  the 
houses,  and  o[>ened  a  deadly  fire  of  musketry 
upon  the  advancing  column.  *  Ismail  Pacha** 
appearance  at  this  moment  struck  all  who  saw 
him  with  admiration,  as  it  apoke  volumes  for  his 
daring  hardihood  as  a  soldier^  though  it  said  but 
htdo  for  bis  prudence  as  a  general.  He  rcxlc  into 
the  village  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  sword  in 
hand,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  hifi  orders 
glittering  on  his  breast,  and  wearing  a  white 
pelisse — the  mark  for  a  thousand  bullets  at  everj' 
step.  But  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life  ;  for 
though  two  horses  wei-e  killed  under  him,  it  was 
long  before  he  was  wounded,  and  then  only 
slighUj  in  the  arm.' 

The  battlo  soon  b^an  to  rage  fearfnlly,  As  the 
troops  came  on,  the  numbers  falling  increased  on 
both  sides.  A  rush  wafl  made  on  the  houses  with 
fixed  bayonets,  and  the  contest  was  then  indeed 
terrific.  The  Russians  contested  every  wall  and 
room  with  desperate  courage,  and  were  literally 
m  assacr  ed  en  masse,  N  o  qnartor  wasaskedoi'given: 
the  Tork&j  enraged  by  tlio  resistance,  put  to  death  all 
who  fell  in  their  way ;  nor  were  tlie  Russians  slow 
to  follow  the  example.  The  officers  were  seen,  in 
some  instances,  pulling  down  their  caps  tightly  on 
their  foreheads,  and  rush  in  g  madly  on  deatli, 
scorning  to  yield.  In  little  more  than  an  hour, 
the  high  road  and  the  space  round  the  bouses 
were  covered  with  heaps  of  dead,  and  the  blood 
ran  iu  nviilcta  down  the  hill.  The  conflict  raged 
in  this  way  for  nearly  four  hours,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides.  Towards  twelve  o'clock,  every 
house  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  enemy  fell  back  upon  the  road,  but  found 
themselves  intercepted  by  the  Turkish  cavalry^  two 
regiments  of  which  had  advanced  along  the  ravine 
on  the  right,  and  stationed  themselves  in  the  rear 
of  the  village.  Being  thus  cut  off,  the  Russians 
had  no  resource  but  to  fling  themselves  into  the 
redoubt,  carrying  their  artillery  with  them,  This 
they  were  enabled  to  aocomplish  in  safety. 

Critical  was  the  hour  of  noon  for  both  armies. 
Another  half-hour  would,  in  all  probabihty,  have 
seen  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  Russians,  if 
the  attentlun  of  the  combatants  had  not  been 
drawn  by  events  of  weightier  importance  in 
another  part  of  the  field.  News  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  Ruasians  had  been  conveyeii  to 
various  villages  wherein  troops  wore  quarterwl, 
and  a  formidable  reinforcement  appeared  about 
half-past  twelve;  The  Turkish  reserve  prepared  t^> 
receive  these  fiwsh  troops»  who  numbered  10,000 
men — comprising  nine  battalions  of  infantry*,  a 
n^iment  of  Uhlans,  and  a  regiment  of  the  Fask6- 
vitch  Hussars,  with  sixteen  guns.  Four  battalions 
advanced  in  line,  three  in  column  ns  a  second  line, 
and  two  as  a  rc^rve  ;  the  cavalr}'  and  artilleiy 
wete  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  their  march  was 
directed  towards  the  Kalafat  road.  The  object 
W4©  to  place  the  Turks  between  two  fires,  and  cut 


off  their  ineaiis  of  oommunication.  With  lire 
Turkish  battalions  of  reserve,  Achmct  Pacha  inc* 
par«d  to  receive  tlicse  new  foes.  On  the  side  of 
the  hill  below  the  ravine  on  the  right  was  a  sort 
of  old  fence,  enclosing  a  square  space  of  ground  ,* 
ftnd  the  Turkish  troops  were  deployed  to  the  right, 
above  this  eiK!t>siire,  tlirce  battalions  in  Jiue,  and 
two  in  reserve,  the  ri(^ht  wing  behind  it,  and  tlie 
left  estendiDg  into  the  plain ;  on  the  right  flank 
waw  placed  a  battery  of  four  12-|>ouuders,  and  on 
the  Icftj  one  of  sSx  fieJd-piectJS.  The  cavalry  at  the 
village  was  rcjcalled,  and  in  conjunction  witli  tlioso 
of  the  reserve,  waa  stationed  on  the  left,  one 
reginient  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest.  The  time 
occupied  in  making  these  arrangements  ^vas  one  of 
painful  suspense ;  and  when  all  was  rca;(h%  the 
inferiority  of  the  Turkish  force  was  very  evident ; 
but  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  defend 
their  position  as  bravely  as  they  could. 

Ifow  arrived  the  niotnont  of  conflict,  *  The 
advance  of  the  Russians  wiis  an  imposing  sight, 
Kothing  could  exceetl  the  Ktoadiness  of  their  march ; 
every  lino  and  column  stepped  in  time  as  one  man, 
and  all  the  distances  were  as  accurately  obscrval 
as  if  they  were  i>arading  at  St  Petersburg,  As  they 
began  to  get  nearer,  three  or  four  ofhcors  rode  out 
in  front  to  reconnoitro  the  ground,  and  then  hastOy 
retired ,  I  nmiediately  afterwards,  tb  o  tin'o  battal  ions 
of  reserve  changed  their  jjosition,  a^id  advanced 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  towards  the  ravine 
on  the  right  of  the  Turks.*  The  Russian  artillery 
appears  to  have  1k»qii  badly  served,  whereas  thg 
Turkish,  under  IlaJji  Mustapha^  was  worked  with 
skill  and  eflect.  Onward,  nevertheless^  came  the 
dense  mass  of  Russian  infantry ;  and  a  slight  con- 
fusion having  occurre<i  among  the  Turks,  occasioned 
liy  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  the  Russians  prepared  to 
charge  w^ith  the  bayonet.  The  Turkish  batteries 
now  opened  a  treraetjdous  shower  of  gnipe-shot, 
every  shot  telling  -wiih  fearfnl  effect  npoa  tlie  clo.'^o 
ranks  of  tho  column,  sweeping  them  away  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  wci-e  filled  up.  The 
infantry,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  impatient, 
the  order  was  given  to  advance,  and  the  whole  line 
came  forward — the  right  wing  entering  the  enclo 
Eure — and  fired  and  loaded  as  they  marched, 
shouting  their  national  war-cry.  The  Rtissians 
for  some  minuter  bore  up  bravely ;  but  at  last  the 
head  of  the  column  began  to  waver.  In  vain  the 
oflSoers  urged  the  men  to  move  onwa*d*.  Broken 
by  the  iron'shower  from  the  batteries,  and  the 
cloae  and  raking  fire  of  the  musketry,  they  fell 
into  disorder,  and  turoed  and  fled  pell-meU  across 
tho  plain,  casting  aside  everj-thing — ^muskets,  and 
even  musical-instruments.  The  Turkish  cavaliy 
neglected,  or  were  nnable,  to  pnrsuc;  and  the 
Kussiana  were  thereby  enabled  to  carry  off  their 
artillery.  Although  the  Russians  had  been  thus 
defeated  both  iti  the  village  and  the  plaiii^ 
for,  in  efiect,  there  were  two  distinct  battlca — yet 
the  Turkish  general  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  Russian  redoubt  at  Citele : 
ho  retired  with  all  his  forces  to  Kalafat,  which  ho 


retained,  while  tho  Russians  voluntarily  abandoned 
Citalo  and  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Turkish  wounded  were  brought  into  Kalafat 
during  tho  night,  and  were  thence  ti-ansportcd 
across  the  Danube  to  Widdiu.  '  The  poor  fellows 
seemed  to  treat  their  miitfortune  very  lightly^ 
talking  and  laughing  in  the  boats  with  so  inndi 
hilarity,  that,  but  for  the  blood  and  bandages*  one 
would  scarcely  imagine  that  they  were  not  sound 
in  wind  and  limb.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  joT 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  army.  Every  soldier  bos 
carried  off  a  trophy  of  some  kind  or  other— soarfu, 
swords,  muskets,  &c,;  and  gr<.iups  may  l»e  -— ■ 
standing  in  every  comer  at  Kalafat,  disc^ 
with  animated  gestures,  the  various  details  vi  Uir 
action,  and  crowing  over  the  rout  of  the 
**  Muscoviz."^ 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  opposed  generals 
were  equal  in  tactics,  and  tho  soldiers  equal  in 
daring  and  jvow^ers  of  endurance,  the  aitUJerj  of 
tho  Turks  must  evidently  have  been  worked  moft* 
skilfully  than  that  of  the  Russians-,  but  be  the 
explanation  wiiat  it  may,  the  victory  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  the  Turks  had  just  reaaoa 
to  be  proud  of  it.  Tho  loss  was  serious :  the  Turks 
told  of  338  dead  and  700  wounded  on  their  side; 
with  li500  dcaii,  and  an  unnamed  number  wounded, 
on  tlie  side  of  the  Russians.  In  the  village,  tho 
two  forces  suflered  about  equally;  but  in  the 
the  loss  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Ru 
who  appear  to  have  been  swept  down  with  fenrt'ul 
rapidity  by  tlie  Turkish  artillery. 

The  Turkish  officers  did  not  spare  theraselves 
in  these  engagements.     Ismail  Pacha,  Mt 
Pacha,  Ofsman  Pacha,  Abdullali  Bey,  Hussein  '. 
^■all  were  wounded.    The  two  actions  at  Citi 
and  at  tho  road  between  that  village  and  i 
were  only  parts  of  a  series ;   for  it  appears  th 
between  the  .jth  and  the  lOthof  Januan%  the ' 
and  Russians  encountered  each  other  at  Pleuiti 
Salcutia,    Peri.'whor,    Karaula,   Ma/.estoi,   Bann 
Risipit/,  Rudari,  Giubcga,  Galikea,  and  Poja 
villages  in  Lesser  WaUacliia,  not  far  from  Ks 
On  the  6th,  Omar  Pacha  arrived  at  Widdin,  i 
crossed  over  to  the  battle-field  on  that  and  the  1 
following  days ;  and  orders  and  swords  were  ( 
buted,  in  recognition  of  the  valour  of  the  conqil 
A  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  newgpap 
IVandrrer,  visited  this  scene  of  strife  alX 
middle  of  the  month,  and  said  that  the 
•  are  now  nothing  but  ruins  steeped  in  blood, 
mosit  miserable  hut  on  the  plain  was  made  to  i 
as  a  position  either  for  attack  or  defence.    Most^ 
the  inhabitants  fled  before  the  engugement 
leaving  their  winter  stores  to  the  mercy  of 
combatants ;  many,  however,  were  taken  by  ( 
prise,  and  unfortunately  lost  their  lives   in 
tumult  of  war,*    Such  miseries  to  peaceful  mid 
trious  peasantry  are  among  tho  everyday  h^w 
of  W'ar, 

The  position  and  condition  of  )ho  UutdiAS  \ 
liesser  WaJlachia,  after  the  various  cneonntere  < 
and  near  Citale,  required  serious  consider 


wBaxRAns  ceased  from  attacks  far  a,  time,  and 
engtbentid  their  posts.  Prince  Gortoliakoff  went 
Kn^ova,  and  inspected  all  the  positions  hcM  by 
I  foreos.  lUnnforccmenta  Ixad  been  constantly 
riving^  and  notwithstanding  t!ie   Ue.ivy  losses, 

iJUtssian  ti-(>ops  in  this  part  of  WalJacMa 
by  the  IStJi  January,  to  30,000  men. 
the  Himo  time,  the  Turks  crosS(^  the 
mnhe  near  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta,  from  Kiko- 
Wn  (o  Ifiiacz  and  Turna ;  they  were  alao  poate*.! 

sr>me  force  at  Uahova,  nearly  opposite  the 
rath  of  the  Scliyl;  and  thus  Gortchakoft'  was 
jenatat^  Ut  hestijw  a  part  of  liis  attention  and 
I  ttreu^th  on  the  nook  or  niai^hy  plain  included 


between  the  Xianube,  the  Schyl,  and  the  Aluta, 
At  the  close  of  the  month,  the  Uussians  had  formed 
a  semicircle,  the  extent  of  which  was  about  thirty* 
five  EngUsh  miles,  around  the  Turkish  position  at 
Kalafat  As  their  forces  had  now  beeu  augmented 
to  considerably  more  than  40,000,  confident  hopes 
were  entertaine<l  that  suect^^g  wonM  attend  the 
next  attack.  Prince  Gortchakoff  *nd  General 
Aurcp  both  incurred  the  czar's  diapleasure  for  their 
want  of  success  at  Citale,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
Daimenherg  at  Oltenitwi^  and  General  Schilders 
Buddonly  received  orders  to  leave  Warsaw^  and 
pass  through  Hungary  to  Lesser  Wallachia,  tlici-e 
to  examine  into  ail  tlie  circumstances  of  the  recent 
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atid  lo  form  a  plan  for  future  operations— 
[umxidabk*  pasaa<;e  of  the  Danube  by  the  Russians 
ting  one  of  the  mauceavi-es  to  which  his  attention 
Rs  to  he  directed.  One  result  of  Gortchakofl''3 
uuniutttion  had  been,  to  remove  the  head-qua rtt^rs 
Dm  Krajova  to  Bolcshti,  a  village  nearer  tiio 
I»i;t  Schilflere  afters' ards  withdrew  it  as 
liuiu  The  diiBcultics  of  the  llnssians 
tru  uiui-h  incrcayed  by  the  horror  with  which 
m  had  jtiispired  the  Wallachsans ;  tho  oxaL-tiotvs 
I  tiaa  invaders  were  so  terrible,  the  plunder  so 
ndugniiied  and  unscrupulous,  that  the  jicople  were 
iriTtrn  into  revolt;  and  the  Kussians  felt  tlie  effects 
I  Ui6  Hid  which  the  Wallachians  often  rendered 
I  Turks.  In  race  partly  Slavonic,  like  the 
in  religion,  Greek  Christian,  liko  the 
-Yct  did  these  Wallachians  lean  rather 


to  the  Moslem  saltan  than  to  the  Christian  czar 
in  their  hour  of  misery  and  oppresaion. 

About  the  beginning  of  February,  then,  the 
Rusisians  were  concentrateil  in  great  force  in 
Lesser  Wallachia,  awaiting  the  time  when  they 
might  make  a  second  and  more  formidable  attack 
upon  the  Turks  at  Kalafat ;  wUiJo  their  op[ionente, 
strengthened  ly  more  troops  from  Widdin,  w^tcd 
uiithiicliingly  for  them.  Leaving  these  belligerents 
for  awhile,  we  must  now  attetid  to  the  operations 
going  on  in  Upper  Waliachia,  after  the  victory  at 
OUenitza  early  in  November. 

It  has  at  ready  been  mentioned  that,  of  the  four 
passages  of  tSie  Danube  by  the  Turk^  in  October 
and  November,  two  were  at  Rustchuk  and  Tur- 
tukai.  A  Hmall  body  of  Tnrks  crossed  fhjm 
Kustehuk  to  Giurgevo,  between  which  two  places 


h  an  island  in  the  Danube  ;  and  thej  continned 
to  hold  for  a  constderable  time  the  position  which 
they  had  thus  seiied,  In  spitL*  of  the  tfforfs  of  tho 
Russians  to  dislotige  them.  Of  the  passage  from 
Turtukai  to  Olttjnitza,  and  of  the  smart  engage- 
tnent  which  followed  it,  a  dii^crfption  hai  already 
been  given,  Ilastchuk,  which  continued  for 
many  months  to  he  regarded  by  both  armies  as 
an  important  position,  ia  a  large  town  of  fiO,OCK) 
inliabitanti^,  with  a  considerable  trade.  It  ib  on 
a  dead  level,  close  to  tho  Danube ;  but  immediately 
to  the  south  are  a  few  hills,  whichj  although  of  no 
great  elevation,  suffice  to  command  the  town. 
RusteliTik  was  very  ill  defended  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war ;  but  under  Said  Mirza  Pacha 
and  Khalid  Pacha,  it  spe«iily  changed  its  character 
from  a  tumbleniown  Turkish  city  to  a  fortresa 
constracted  on  European  principles.  Tnrtukai 
has  a  more  commanding  position  than  Eofitchuk ; 
the  rivor-fihore  at  that  spot  risis  precipitately  t« 
a  high  ridoje,  which  completely  commands  the 
opposite  flat  shore  at  Oltenitza.  Aftei*  the  battlo 
at  the  last-named  place,  the  Turks  constructed  a 
batter)'  east  of  Turtukai,  and  a  redoubt  on  a 
plateau  behind  the  tow^n,  A  correspondent  of  the 
Timeg,  writing  from  Turtukai  about  the.  middle  of 
January,  deseriljea  the  scene  aromid  him  as  one 
of  pictureaqne  rnggedness.  '  Snow  baling  entirely 
disappeared  during  the  thaw,  everything  ia  green 
and  bright ;  and  although  all  tlie  tegular  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  except  a  battalion  of 
mfantrj,  the  place  ia  full  of  buitle,  fi-om  the  field- 
works  that  arc  going  on,  and  from  this  being  the 
head-quarfers  of  the  irregular  troops  tmder  the 
command  of  Giafer  Pacha,  head  of  the  Moslem 
Amauts,  and  Achmot  Pacha,  who  w^tehea  the 
Danube  line  irom  Rustclmk  to  Silistria,  The 
town  itself,  lying  on  the  last  steep  alopet  of  tlie 
hill  next  the  Danube,  h  small,  and  every  house 
packed  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  troops,  iu  drdb 
clothes  and  kilts  of  Manchester  cotton,  wliich  has 
now  nniversally  superseded  the  native  linen 
ftistinella  j  and  as  it  is  rather  a  cold  costume  for 
winter  weather,  I  see  a  great  many  with  the 
Russian  greatcoats,  furnished  by  Oltenit/ii  from 
the  bodies  of  poor  fellows  who  will  never  march 
across  the  Pruth  again.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Giafer  Pacha  keeps  as  good  order  among  them  as 
is  possible;  for  perfect  discipUne  is  unattainable 
with  a  nation  that  has  still  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  foenm  and  fiium.'  The* nation'  here  referred 
to  w  not  the  Osmanli,  but  the  Arnauts  or  nigged 
mountaineers  of  Albania,  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  that  *  the  town  itself  is  anything  but  inviting, 
with  six  inches  of  black  liquid  mud  in  the  streets, 
as  if  all  the  reserve  stores  of  Day  and  Martin  had 
been  poured  out  on  them/ 

The  operations  during  tho  last  two  months  of 
1853,  and  the  first  two  of  1S54,  in  this  part  of 
the  Danubian  region,  may  be  characterised  as  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  sudden  attacks— 
a  small  force  dashing  across  tho  river,  inflicting 
mischief  on  the  enemy,  and  then  recrossing.    The 


Russians  could  make  no  permanent  lodgmefnt  on 
the  south  bank,  nor  the  Turks  on  the  north.  Tho 
Itusaians  kept  up  a  supply  of  forces  at  GiurgeTO, 
Oltenitzaij  and  Kalarasch,  from  Bucharest ;  whlls 
tho  Turks  strengthened  their  garrisons  at  RiBt- 
chuk,  Ttu'tukai,  and  Silistria,  from  Shumla — ^there 
being  in  this  respect  a  curious  parallelism  between 
the  opposing  forcea.  At  one  time  we  rea4  of 
Turkish  reserves  going  from  Shumla  to  R&sgni4 
Turtukai,  SiUstria,  and  Sistova ;  at  another,  of  a 
series  of  resolute  attempt  to  effect  a  landing  either 
at  Giurgevo  or  Oltenitza ;  but  no  decisive  advaotdgW 
seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  them. 

The  Russian  plans  and  the  Ruseiau  commandm 
underwent  many  changes  during  these  four  or 
five  montlis.  The  want  of  success  brought  some 
of  the  generals  into  disgrace  ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  Aliie<l  fleets  interfered  wath  any  operations  in 
the  direction  of  Yama.  When  Osten^Sackea's 
Corp*  entered  the  Prmclpalities,  two  camfis  of 
CftvaJry  were  established  near  Kreraanatoff  and 
Charoov,  intrcnclmients  were  formed  noar 
Bucharest)  and  the  general  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  conducted  from  this  town  as  a 
central  d©p6t.  About  the  middle  of  January, 
there  were  18,00<">  Russians  near  Giurgevo  nnder 
General  Bimono^  and  tjKtOO  at  Kalarasch  nnder 
General  Aui-ep,  watching  the  Turks  at  the 
opposite  towns  of  Rustchuk  and  Silistria.  Rocol- 
lecting  that  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  thai 
tlieso  movements  were  made,  and  that  the  Prio- 
cipalitiesj  like  all  other  parts  of  the  Turkiib 
dominions,  are  wretchedly  providcii  with  nrnils,  wc 
shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Russian  troopi 
suflercd  greatly  on  their  marches.  The  adi'uoced- 
guard  of  Osten-Sacken'a  corps  arrived  at  Bucln--* 
in  miserable  condition,  having  been  foi-ced  to  v 
during  fifty  days  over  the  worst  roads  in  penms 
rain,  and  falling  in  fearful  numbers  by  the  way ; 
the  poor  fellows^  too,  after  barely  three  days'  rert, 
were  ordered  on  to  Kalafat — a  fiirther  di^aa» 
of  200  or  300  miles.  By  the  end  of  Jfln;. 
it  was  announced  that  the  army  of  occii] 
would  be  augmented  to  200,000  men,  thus  di&tri* 
buted— 30,000  at  Radovan,  to  keep  the  Turks  is 
check  at  Kalafat ;  40,0(X?  at  Bucharest  and  other 
I>osta  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  40,r.XK)  to  cwa 
the  Danube  into  the  Dobrudscha;  60,000  to  cro«»  at 
Giurgevo,  20,000  to  cross  at  Oltenitza,  and  20,0(tC 
to  cross  at  Tumn  or  Tuma.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  or  all  of  these  measures  vrett 
jilanned ;  but  the  activi^'-  and  frequent  successes 
of  tho  Turks  greatly  interfere<i  w^ith  the  prosecatiMI 
of  the  Russian  schemes.  It  is  difficult,  too,betw«cB 
the  names  of  PaskSviteh,  Gortchakofl;  OiAm- 
Sacken,  Ltiders,  and  8childers,  to  disoorer  wi©  . 
was  tlie  real  leader  at  any  particnkr  time;  foe 
changes  were  frequent.  There  were  Turkish 
flotillas  of  gun-boats  in  the  Danube,  under  the 
walls  of  Silistria  and  Rustchuk ;  there  are  ijlandl 
op[>ostte  both  of  these  towns ;  and  the  RoBoaBi 
frequently  fired  on  the  flotillas  from  the  isIamdA. 
The  Russian  troops  employed  in  these  seven] 


!'pear  to  have  beoB  worked  up  to  an 
.  8tato  of  mind  ;  they  imagined  that 
y^iom  u\i  the  way  to  tlio  Holy  Land,  to  rescue  it 
the  hands  of  iiifldelsr— under  which  flattering 
lation  ware  included  English  and  French  as 
US  Tarka,  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  soldiei^ 
i  at  a  W&Uachi&n  cottage  to  aak  for  ^^atcT ; 
ig  satisfied  their  thirst,  they  asked,  in  all 
icity,  how  fer  they  were  from  JeniHilem  t 
na|»ect  to  the  actnal  forces  engaged  on  the 
of  the  Russians  in  these  encounters^  there 
IT  to  hare  been  aljout  130,000  troops  sent 
I  the  Pnith  by  the  end  of  January ;  of  whom 
f>  felt  by  the  Bwonl,  cold,  sickness,  and 
tion — leaving  95,000  in  the  Priucipalities  at 

i  jntentioii  of  the  Raasiui  generals  seems  to 
hecn  to  conimence,  at  the  c^sation  of  the 
itics  of  winter,  so  formidable  an  attack  on 
[at  as  to  iniTure  its  capture.  The  newspapers 
BBllj  declared,  that  the  Em|H3ror  Nicholas 
Mdinrtd  that  position  to  be  taken,  *  cost  what 
i^;*  for  the  power  of  penetrating  into  the 
bm  |ttari  of  Bn]garia,  and  thence  across  one 
le  WMlem  x^a^e^  of  the  Balkan,  depended  on 
MMMoiott  of  Kalafat  and  Widdin,  This  inteu- 
ww  dcBtinc*!  to  disappointment.  Althongh 
cnt  skirmishes  between  the  BuBsiaua  and  the 
t  took  place  within  a  few  milea  of  Kalafat,  no 
te  adrantajcs  were  obtained.    The  Rnssians 

too  foniiidablc  in  number  to  permit  the 
I  to  luako  further  inroads  into  that  part  of 
tdua^  but  yet  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
to  §elte  Kalafat  j  and  thus  Febraary,  March, 
,  May,  pasod  away,  withont  much  change 
»  relative  positions  of  the  belligerents.  At 
limi?  Gortchakoff,  at  another  ^hildera,  at 
*r  Liprandi,  were  in  command.  There 
two  circumstances  which  embarrassed  the 
MS  in  Lesser  Wallachia  as  summer  apprt>ached 

ob«ttnat«  resistance  of  the  Turks  at  the  siege 
liirtria,  presently  to  be  descril>ed;  and  the 
M^g£vAnstria  to  hold  the  Principalities  far 
^HHlinst  the  Russians, 
H^Q&wn  the  Danul>e,  at  Tarioua  points 
MSa  "Widdin  and  Sihstria,  the  Turks  continued 
gbout  the  spring  a  series  of  desultory  attacks 
laing  the  Danube,  and  then  reci-ossdng — 
Lng  nothing  of  mark  or  moment,  but  yet 
nnsntig  the  Russians  in  their  movementa. 
kitcr  written  by  Omar  Paeha,  wliich  found 
r»y  into  the  newspapers,  he  said :  '  We 
[mally  annov  the  Russians  by  stwng  fiud*len 
Dti  Upon  their  atJvanced  posts  on  the 
ibej*  and  this  will  sufficiently  characterise 
rafffkro  of  the  period.  But  when  midsummer 
«ht  about  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
w  of  tbo  Knssiaiia  at  the  siege  of  Sihstria, 
«m  took  a  diffprent  turn ;  Bulgaria  was  no 
r  »  place  for  the  czar's  troops ;  the  eyes  of  the 
<tJjt  >»ecamo  turned  occasionally  to  their  line 
itreat  towards  the  Pruth— having  both  the 
s  and  An&trians  to  take  into  accumit.     It 


t 


was  tbera  that  the  Turks  crossed  the  Danub^  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Giurgevo.    Eelieved  from  all 

fear  for  Silistria— haTiiig  no  longer  any  Russians 
near  that  place — they  saw  that  the  time  was  oome 
fi>r  an  advance  ;  and  although  the  Turkish  general 
did  not  quite  obey  the  instructions  of  Omar  Pacha, 
be  yet  commencal  a  series  of  operations  which  led 
ultimately  to  success. 

Well  contested  and  sanguinary,  the  battle  of 
GJurgevo  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  serious  cx>n- 
flict  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians — ^the  last, 
in  the  Banubian  campaign,  in  which  the  Turks 
shewai  how  much  they  could  accompUsh  without 
English  or  French  assistance.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Danube,  between  Rustchuk  and  Giurgevo,  is  a 
narrow  island  about  two  miles  in  length.  This 
island  is  900  yards  from  the  Bulgarian  side,  but  is 
scparat^l  from  tlie  WaUachian  by  a  verj'  narrow 
cliannel  only.  There  is  a  shalJow  pool  along  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  much  sedge  and  marshy 
weed  in  other  part«.  This  island  was  one  of  tlic 
first  places  fortified  by  the  Russians  when  they 
arrived  at  the  Danube  in  the  autumn  of  18D3 ;  and 
it  was  destined  to  be  nearly  the  last  scene  of  battle, 
for  the  engagement  took  place  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  in  the  village  of  Giurgcro,  Although 
England  and  Franco  were  not  represented  by 
armies  on  the  occasion,  there  were  many  EngHsii 
officers  in  the  Turkish  army. 

When  the  siege  of  Silistria  appearetl  to  be  ending 
disastrously  for  the  Russians,  Hossein  Pacha, 
Turkish  commander  at  Rustchuk,  detennined  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  island,  and,  through  it^  at 
Giurgevo.  He  thought  tiie  Russians  were  in 
retreat,  and  resolved  to  pursue  them  without  pre- 
viously consulting  Omar  Pacha  ;  he  was  wrong  in 
Ms  belief,  and  his  resolve  led  him  into  difficulties 
which  taxed  his  courage  and  skill.  Among  the 
officers  under  his  command  were  General  Cannon 
— under  the  Oriental  name  of  Behram  Pacha — 
Lieutenant  Burke  of  the  Royal  En^neers,  laen- 
tenant  Meynell  of  the  75t!i,  Captain  Arnold  of  the 
Bombay  Engineers,  and  Colonel  Ogleby — all  of 
whom  took  a  sort  of  voluntary  honorary  share  in 
tbo  proceedings.  These  English  officers,  in  fact, 
managed  the  eKi>eiUtion,  under  tbo  orders  of 
Hussein  Pacha.  At  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  July,  four  boats  filled  with  350  men 
passed  over  from  Rustchuk  to  the  island  ;  while  a 
steamer  lanrled  200  men  a  little  higher  up — the 
one  party  commanded  by  General  Cannon,  tlitt 
other  by  Colonel  Ogleby.  The  Russian  pickets 
retired  hastily ;  but  soon  afterwards  a  body  of 
ritlemen  appeared^  and  fired  at  the  Turks  from 
among  the  sedge  and  brushwood.  The  Turkish 
riflemen  replied,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire.  Russian 
infantry^  however,  now  began  to  advance  in  great 
force  ;  and  General  Cannon  rccrosscd  to  Rustchuk, 
to  announce  to  Hussein  Pacha  that  he  must  either 
have  reinforcements  or  withdraw  his  troops.  The 
two  small  bodies  of  Turks  bad  by  this  time  joined, 
under  Colonel  Ogleby,  and  were  driven  lack  to 
the  Tery  edge  of  the  island^  brayely  bearing  up 


against  formidable  niitDb<?rs.  HeinforccMneats  bow 
arrived  from  Rustchuk,  until  Oglcby  found  himself 
at  length  at  tbe  head  of  5000  men  ;  wliile  the 
Russians  wt>rt%  in  like  manner,  reinforced  from  the 
Giurgevo  side.  For  ten  hours  cuntinuutisly  did 
the  stnig],'Ie  last,  until  nightfall  put  an  end  to  it. 
Busily  did  the  Turks  occupy  themsclve?^  during  the 
night,  throwing  u[t  intrendunents,  and  preparing 
(or  a  renewal  of  wajin  work  on  the  morrow  ;  but 
wlien  dajlight  arrive^!,  they  were  surprised  lo  find 
that  the  Russians  bad  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  were  at  that  moment  passmg  out  of  the  village 
of  S1ob(.KiBa,  on  the  WaUacliian  ^ide.  The  Turks 
immefiiatelj  advanced,  tiiid  occupied  (Jiurgevo. 
The  loS3  was  severe :  300  killed  and  WO  wouuiled 
on  the  side  of  tbe  Turks! ;  aud  a  much  hirger,  hut 
unknown  number,  on  the  side  of  the  Russians. 
The  floating  of  dead  bodies  down  the  Panubc 
conveyed  to  Silistria  the  first  news  of  the  engage- 
ment. Boon  after  thia,  a  corjis  of  cngincera  laid 
down  a  bridge  from  the  island  to  the  Wallachiau 
shore,  and  Omar  T'acha  passed  tlio  Daiuibe  witli 
an  army  of  4ri,000  men. 

Tbe  battle  of  Giurgevo  waB  very  disastrous  to 
the  English  officers  engaged.  Lieutenant  Burke, 
Lieutenant  Meyiioll,  and  Captain  Arnuld  crossed 
to  the  island  early  in  the  day,  with  a  few  hundred 
men  each  ;  but,  through  want  of  Euffieient  concert, 
they  landed  at  three  different  points,  and  were 
never  able  to  assist  each  other,  Burko  aud  his 
jiarty  were  attacked  fiercely  by  the  Russians 
immediately  on  landing ;  they  were  all,  after  a 
long  struggle,  cither  bayoneted  or  driven  into  the 
river ;  and  Burke  himself,  sharing  manfully  the 
dangers  with  those  under  him,  fell  with  two  rifle- 
balls  and  thirty  bayonet  wounds.  Meynell  expe- 
rienced almost  exactly  the  same  fate  ais  Burke,  at 
a  ilifferent  part  of  the  island-diore.  Arnold  had  at 
lil'ijit  a  gleavn  of  success :  he  advanced  against  one 
of  tbe  Kuaaian  batteincs,  nnd  drove  them  out  of  tlie 
intreuehment ;  but  a  superior  force  came  agaitLst 
him,  and  the  bayonet  and  the  river  put  an  end  to 
his  eori's  as  to  the  other  two.  Not  only  were  these 
three  unfortunate  small  boditsj  of  troops  separjited 
one  from  another,  but  each  and  all  were  far  distant 
from  the  main  body  under  Colond  Ogleby.  Tbe 
bodies  of  Arnold  and  Meynell  were  never  found, 
Burke's  body  was  found,  aud  was  interred  in  a 
simple  way — aftecting  from  its  very  simplicity. 
His  loss  was  greatly  regrtrttetl ;  for  he  was  not  only 
a  skilful  officer,  but  it  was  i'eaieml»ere<l  that  he 
had  strongly  objected  to  Hussein  Pacha's  attack, 
as  being  in  its  character  injudicious ;  and  his  loss, 
under  such  eircumstanees,  was  all  the  more  to  be 
lamented.  He  had  just  rendered  Omar  Paelia 
ser^'iee  in  the  defence  of  Silistiia ;  and  was  about 
to  depart  for  the  scene  of  operations  on  the  Circas- 
si  an  Bliores  of  the  Black  Sea,  when  his  career  was 
thus  suddenly  ended. 

After  the  contest  at  and  near  Giurgevo,  some 
of  tbe  Russians  retreated  to  Fratefichti,  some  to 
KiJugereni,  and  some  to  a  position  still  nearer 
Bucharest.    The  Turka  crossed  the  Danube  at  two 


other  points,  a  few  milea  above,  and  a  few  miles 
below  RuBtcbuk,  nearly  at  the  time  w^hen  the  attack 
upon  the  island  took  phice;  and  there  were,  in 
etfoct,  three  liattles  in  ]5 regress  at  once— one  on  the 
island,  and  two  between  the  Danube  and  Buehar«st, 
The  Russian  generals  were  unfortunate  in  these  eti- 
counters :  Pagolf  and  Bcboutoff'werc  iKfth  wounded ; 
while  General  Aurep,  <Iisgraeed  by  the  czar  for  hij 
want  of  success,  committed  suicide.  The  Turkish 
Genei-aLi  Iskender  Bey,  Halim  Pachaj  and  Said 
Pacha,  imd  varioua  and  frequent  advantages  over 
their  antagoniata  of  the  Russian  army.  The  twu 
leaders  were  in  near  vicinity ;  and  iu  proportion 
as  Omar  Facha  advanced  into  Wallacbia,  so  did 
Prince  Gortchakoff  retire,  The  latter  gathered 
his  scattered  forces  from  various  directions,  and 
posted  them,  to  the  number  of  60^000,  Itehind 
the  river  Arjish,  in  a  position  to  command  ib«! 
roads  from  Giurgevo  to  Bucharest.  These  bui^r 
events  in  and  around  Giui^evo  occurred  duriag 
the  first  two  weeks  of  July. 


opehatioks   in    the   DODRfuecnA    aki 

AT    SILISTKIA. 

While  the  Turks,  during  the  winter  and  sprin 
were   thus    making   formidable    attacks 
Wallachian  pide  of  the  Danulie,  and  occir 
positions  whence  they  could  not  be  dislodge 
Russians  were  making  attacks  on  the  But 
side,  which  there  placed  the  Turks  on  the  deK  ; . 
Tliese  attacks  were  mostly  made  in  the  Dobni^l     1 1 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube;  and  at  Sili^taa, 
which  underwent  a  formidable  siege. 

This  Dobrudscha  is  a  remarkable  district.    Tll9 
Danube,  after  an  eastward  course,  turns  siiddojljr 
to  the  north  at  Rassova;  then  bends  eastwnr^    ' 
Galatz;  and  fiinaliy  eniptiea  itself  into  the  BIj 
by  several  mouths,  of  which  tbe  KJlia,  the  ^ 
and  the  St  George's,  *™  *'*^  chief.     The  * 
mouth,  tbe  Sulina,  is  that  which  is  adopted  lur  ttn) 
maintenance  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Damibe,   The.stripof  land  bounded  on  the  wv 
north  by  these  two  Trends  of  the  river,  and  . 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  constitntt^s  the  Dobru 
It  is  inliabitcd  chiefly  by  a  remaant  uf  the   •   - 
Tatars,  who,  driven  from  Southern  Russia  by  ihu 
Muscovites,   sought    a    refuge    here :    they    hate 
intermaiTied  with  the  Bulgarian  peasant  it,  an<i 
atlcr  ha'i'ing  been  converted  to  Christianity,  the 
gradually  confornsed  m  intimately  to  the  lii  ' 
and  usages  of  tlieir  neighbours,  that  they  can  ttO 
hardly  be  distinguishwl  from  the  pure  Bul;^ 
The  Dobrudscha  is  a  wretched  country.    As  far  I 
the  eye  en.n  reach,  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub  app 
the  slight  inequalities  of  the  ground  are  coven 
with  a  eoarso  grass,  which  becomes  yellow  rati 
than  green  iu  the  summer.    Although  near  a  I 
river,  water  is  hardly  visible  on  the  surface,  exc* 
in  stagnant  pools  and  marches,  and  the  inhabitaJl|j 
arc   forced  to  dig  wells  to  obtain  It     On 
north,  the  Dobrudscha  is  bounded  l>y  tlie  numc 
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Lands  whicli  constitutes  Iho  deltn  of  the 
«.  These  islatirls  have  no  inhabitants,  no 
losbmbs:  mosquitoes,  agtie,  and  fe?cr  attack 
irho  make  any  long  stay  on  these  miserable 
^le  Romans,  when  they  arrived  in  their 
Bi  career  at  this  part  of  the  Danuhian 
^deemed  the  Dobrndscha  a  fitting  place  to 
R barrier  aj^ainst  northern  barbarians;  thoy 
t  attempt  to  occupy  it,  but  Bcpai-ated  it  from 
— tht'  name  then  given  to  Bulgaria — by  a 
uiming  from  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea; 
rminal  poitita  of  thiB  wall  are  now  marked 
towns  of  Rassova  and  Kustcndji;  and  the 
self,  or  its  gitc^  is  still  marked  iu  the  maps, 
tied  a3  the  p!aee  is,  it  has  often  been  traversed 
ifc!L  When  the  Russians  were  in  Bulgaria 
=  Dobnidscha  fmfferctl  severely;  many 
^1  —  were  quite  extinguished,  and  all  the 
Kero  greatly  jvihiced  in  population.  At 
mme  inhabitants  are  supposcil  to  bo  about 
Id  number,  iu  a  district  70  miles  lung  by  50 
in  w(dlk  The  towns  of  Tultcha,  Isakcha, 
in,  UirsoTa,  Rassova,  Babadagh^  aud  Kus- 
,  though  imporL-mt  a£f  military  positions, 
ttlc  other  than  villages  in  appearance  and 

be  proper  hero  to  state,  that  a  project 
ht  forward  many  years  ago^  and  has 
ttputly  discusscfl,  to  make  a  ship-canal 
f  n«<rk  of  the  Dohmdscha  from  Rassova  to 
wyi,  nearly  in  the  line  of  Trajan's  Wall,  The 
tmmlU  of  the  Danube  is  fjrat^uaUy  becoming 
I  with  sand;  and  the  Russians,  as  part  of 
inlster  pollcyj  are  more  disposed  to  promote 
rcfuove  tlie  obstniction.  It  is  c^^nceived, 
»re,  that  a  canal,  entirely  within  the  limita 
^Ha,  would  be  advantageous,  as  being  under 
itrol  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  as  saving 
nee  of  considerably  more  than  300  miles  in 
ige  from  t^ie  Middle  or  Upper  Danube  to 
Aitinople.  There  are,  however,  great  ditE- 
in  the  way— diihcultiea  which  would  entail 
penditure  of  several  millions  Fterling,  and  a 
ity  for  several  years  of  peace  and  internal 
irily.  The  caual  would  require  to  be  cut 
tain  places  to  a  depth  of  120  feet,  along  an 
I  distance  of  ten  miles.  In  the  formatiou 
IH^i,  too,  into  a  harbour  fitted  for  large 
e,  grcHt  outlay  would  be  incurred ;  for  the 
liave,  during  many  centuriCB^  been  in  the 
of  emptying  out  their  ballast  there,  until  the 
ur  has  lf©Ci>me  almost  completely  silted  up. 
Ming  it  to  be  at  ali  practicable,  a  canal  here 
\  eertainly  bo  of  frreat  value.  *  1 1  la  impossi ble 
i>  feel  hearty  goinl  wishes  for  the  success  of 
[wnject.  It  would  almost  totally  supersede 
JilRculty  about  tlie  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
W,  whit'h  must  always  exist  even  if  perfect 
ilay  were  observe^l  \  and  few  mattora  can  have 
direet  bcairi&g  upon  the  general  interests  of 
pean  commerce.  It  is  an  important  point  for 
^ouaidcratiou  at  the  present  moment,  that 
■■^  portion   of    our  direct   importations 


into  the  Turkisli  dominions  are  consumed  in  the 

Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Muldavia.'*"  Some 
engineers  have  di rectal  theLr  attention  rather  to 
a  railway  than  a  caual  across  this  isthmus;  but 
Turkey  must  undergo  many  ameliorations  before 
railways  can  be  reckoned  aniong  Iter  media  of 
commerce.  The  Dobnidscha  in  war- time,  howtn'er, 
aufl  not  when  the  arts  of  peace  are  free  to  exercise 
their  beneficial  influence,  is  that  with  which  wo 
have  now  to  treat. 

Although  the  Russian  operations  in  the  Djbmd- 
Bcha  took  tho  lea*!  in  importance,  the  Turks  actually 
commenced^in  order  of  time.  As  early  as  October 
23,  1853,  before  tho  crossings  at  Kalafat  and 
Oltcmtza,  a  collision  occurred  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  On  the  preceding  day,  a  Russiitn 
flotilla  stationed  at  Ismail — on  the  northern  or 
Ivilia  arm  of  the  river — had  sent  off  eight  gun- 
bi>ats,  ■with  six  companies  on  board,  in  tow  of  two 
steamers,  up  the  river  to  Galatz  and  Ibraila 
(Bi-ailow,  Brailofif).  In  their  voyage  they  had  to 
pass  Isakcha,  on  tho  Turkish  side  of  tho  river ; 
anti  the  Turks  then  fired  upon  them — the  fire 
being  rcttimed  by  tho  gun-boats,  and  also  by  a 
body  of  Russian  troops  posted  at  Satanova  opposite, 
About  10<.)  Russians  were  killed  and  wounded, 
including  the  commander ;  but  tlie  gun-boats 
succeeded  in  passing  on  to  their  destination. 

This  was  tho  coTnmcjicement  of  bloodshed 
between  the  two  forccB.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  an  attack,  and  to  obbizn  entrance  to  Bulga- 
ria through  tho  Dobnidscha,  the  Russians  assumed 
tho  oflfensivc ;  and  throughout  the  Danubian 
campaigti,  they  took  the  lead  in  this  part  of  the 
field  of  operations.  The  Russians  made  frequent 
attacks  on  the  Dobnidscha,  under  General  Liiders  ; 
and  Omar  Pacha  ordered  that,  if  a  passage  were 
made^  the  Turks  should  thereupon  fall  back  to  tho 
lino  of  Trajan's  Wall,  to  bar  further  progress.  Tho 
Russians  collected  a  park  of  artillery  at  Galalif,  in 
December,  numbering  120  guns.  At  Galatsi  aud 
Diraila  they  assemljled  about  10,W0  men  ;  but  the 
Turkish  garrisons  at  Matchin,  Tultcha,  aud  Isakcha, 
were  at  tliat  time  verj-  small.  In  the  little  nook  of 
country  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Danube,  where 
Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia  all 
meet,  the  Russians  speedily  brought  down  upon 
themselves  tho  dislike  and  indij^ation  of  the 
inhabitants,  by  their  unjust  and  even  barbarous 
conduct.  In  tho  diatrii;t  of  Meheden/,  a  Russian 
general  ordere<l  all  the  men,  women,  and  even 
young  girls,  to  bo  employe^l  iu  the  gcvereat  labour 
for  the  Bcrrice  of  the  army  ;  and  when  the  villagers 
of  Isvosila  refuse<l  to  obey,  a  det,iehment  of  21(0 
Cossacks  wa^  sent  to  chastise  them ;  the  villagers 
defend Cil  themselves,  but  were  nearly  all  put  to 
death  during  the  stniggle.  A  few  who  escaped, 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  neightionriug  villages ;  and 
during  the  ensuing  night,  3^tC>0  peasants  lell  upon 
the  Cossacks,  and  exterminated  thetn.  Hereupon 
the  general  orderctl  all  tho  corn  and  provisions  of 

*  Eoil  of  CitrUjiIe'a  Diarjf,  p,  171. 
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the  villages  for  miles  i-ound  to  bo  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  Russian  army  ;  and  the  poor  peaaauts  found 
theinselres  visited  bj  the  sword  and  by  hunger 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  at  the  hands  of  their 
'protectors.' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  3000  Russians  crossed  the 
Danube  from  Ibraila  to  Match tn^  destroyed  some 
field-works,  and  then  retired  under  a  hrisk  fire 
from  the  Turks.  Tlicy  also  formed  an  intrenched 
camp  in  tho  island  of  Tciietal,  in  the  Danube ; 
which  Halim  Pacha  prepared  to  attack  from 
Tultcha.  The  Turks  raised  fortifications  opposite 
all  tho  Russian  atroug  postal,  with  a  view  of 
resisttng  any  and  every  passage  as  stoutly  as 
possible ;  and  from  these  opposed  positions^  as 
well  as  from  the  islands  in  tlie  Danube,  almost 
daily  firings  wero  maintained.  On  the  12Lh, 
General  Engelhardt  crossed  from  Galata  with  2000 
men,  and  infiictetl  some  mischief  on  the  Turks. 

The  Russians  fonglit  by  means  of  i)rieste  aa  well 
AS  hy  gunpowder.  When  they  entered  the  Princi- 
palities^ prayers  and  hymns  were  provided,  suitable 
to  the  language  and  roUgioD  of  the  Wallachians  ; 
and  when  the  Danube  was  about  to  b6  crossed^ 
those  same  effusions  were  translated  into  the 
Bulgarian  tongue.  The  prayers  and  hymua  were 
printed  in  thousands,  and  were  distributed  hy  tinisty 
agents.  There  was  a  general  supplication  for  all 
orthodox  hehevers,  and  for  the  synod  and  clergj' ; 
and  then  a  special  prayer  for  the  Most  Pious 
Autocrat,  the  Grand  Majster  and  Emperor  of 
All  the  RussiaSj  Nicholas  Paulo vitch,  in  which  the 
Almighty  is  prayed  to  protect  him  "  from  ^1  ovil, 
pftSfilon,  and  distresi ;  to  preserve  him  ft-om  all 
enemies^  risible  and  invisible  ;  to  grant  him  peace, 
health,  and  a  long  life  ;  andto  encompx'jshimwith 
armed  angels,'  Tiie  Russian  roval  family  were  in 
like  spirit  to  Ik>  pmyed  foi' — *  Give,  O  Lor«l,  to 
the  Ernperor  Nicholas,  to  the  Empress  Alexandrina 
Feodoroma,  and  to  their  of&pring,  happy  daysj  a 
peaceful  life,  health,  and  safety ;  and  grant  them 
the  victory  over  all  their  enemies.^  When  such 
documents  are  distributed  among  the  subjects  of 
a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it  is  easy  t*)  see  how 
largely  the  roUgiaus  element  is  adopted  by  one  of 
the  belligerents  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 
The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  corps  which  Osten- 
Kacken  brought  into  the  Principalities,  had  the 
Gret?k  cross  depicted  on  their  flags — a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  crusading  spirit  which  til c  generals 
wished  to  imimrt  to  the  war. 

During  January  and  Febraary,  tho  Turks  suc- 
ceeded IB  repelling  most  of  the  attacks  of  tho 
Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha  ;  but  the  Russian  forces 
Ijeotme  afterwards  too  powerful  to  l>o  successfully 
Tt'?iisted.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  Russians  crossed  tho  Danube  from  Galat/, 
Ibraila,  and  Ismail,  and  captured  Tultelia,  MatcUin, 
and  Isakcba ;  a  few  days  afterwards,  tliey  took 
Hii«ovu;  and  the  Turks  uext  abandoned  Gzema- 
vodo,  near  the  Rassova  end  of  Trajan's  Wall  These 
operations  rendorcil  the  Russians  in  great  part 
masters  of  tho  Dobrudscha ;  hut  it  was  not  without 


severe  losses  that  they  obtained  sut^h  pdivj 
over  tho  Turks.  And  worse  was  to  follow ;  for 
Turks  succeeiled  in  preventing  die  Russiana  from 
advancing  southward  out  of  the  Dobradscha ;  and 
thus  the  latter  remained  for  several  weeks — indeed, 
during  the  greater  part  of  April  and  May — peot 
up  in  this  dismal,  marshy,  unwholesome  districtj 
with  a  broad  river  behind  them,  an  active  eneni|' 
in  ftont  of  them,  a  hostUe  fleet  on  the  east, 
and  a  discontented  peasantry  around  Uiem.  fio 
completely^  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  durio| 
tho  remainder  of  the  campaign,  a  Russian  army 
reraamed  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  Dobrui 
contributing  little  towards  the  advancement  of 
cwir's  favourite  objects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  ??«wamado  a  comparii 
between  the  condition  of  the  Russian  and  Tui 
soldiers,  as  cshibitoil  during  these  frequent  cenMdtk 

*  From  all  that  1  can  hear,  the  Turkish  troops  aw 
better  fed  than  the  Russians  acrosa  tho  river ; 
this  physical  support,  added  to  the  more  imp* 
bravery  of  tho  Turk,  renders  the  private  O' 
soldier  decidedly  superior  to  tho  Russian, 
Oltenitza,  the  Russian  officers  were  ahead  Of 
infantry,  sabre  in  hand,  tugging  on  the  no* 
willing    troops.    On    the    contraiT,    the  Turl 
soldier  was  liko  the  willing  horse  that  requti 
neither  whip  nor  spur.    It   is   in  tho  e» 
superior  and  staff  officers,  in  the  admirable  cai 
horses,  and   in    the   native    intelligence    of 
Cossacks,  that  tlie   real    strength  of  Uio  Rm 
army  lies — certainly  not  in  either  the  moml 
physical    vigour  of  the  common    sfjldier.' 
contrait,  however,  appeara  not  to  bo  always  &* 
able  to  tho  Turk  t  '  But  the  Turkish  soldier  is 
much  worse  dresse<i  and  equipped  tJian  the 
as  ho  is  better  foil.     The  coat  and  tho  two  v< 
which  he  receivea  once  a  year,  are  of  bad  cloth, 
badly  fitted.     Instead  of,  being  done  by  open 
tract,  thoy  come  out  of  the  government  establii 
ments  at  Constantinople  and  SUvno,  in  Bulj 
The  soldier  also  receives  one  fez  and  two 
year,  which  are  of  fair  quality  ;   but   the 
certainly  a  most  unsuitable  head- 
winter,  and  exposing  the   eyes  to   the  glAf9 
both   sun  and  anow.    The  want  of  a  cratal 
also   a  great  defect     The  allowance  of  tlioai{ 
apparently  Uljcral,  bein;:  throe  jiair  a  year; 
there  is  no  soling,  and  they  are  often  worn  out 
six  weeks.     In  order  to  prevent  the  Bt>ldicr 
wearing  his  shoe  down  at  the  heel,  the  heels 
hardf  and  coni«equently  rub  out  tho  stocking  in 
day's  time.    The  greatcoat  and    hoofl,   fuminl 
once  in   throe   years,   are  the   best  part  of 
costume;  hut,  altogether,  one  may  say  res[ 
to  the  minister  of  war,   "Reform    your   tail( 
bills.'"      At   Shumla,   the  correspondent  had 
word  to  say  concerning  the  Turkish  ooi 

*  Early    in   the   morning  you   may    see   ordi 
sei'geants,  followed  by  a  file  of  men,  paaung  hil 
and  thither  in  the  streets,  carrying  the  twi. 
meat  and  rice,  wliich  is  alwut  to  be  converted  tn^^ 
soup  or  pilau.     A  couple  of  hours  later,  you  n»^ 
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oked  rations  carried  to  Iho  rtiffercnt 
tbiQ  mm.  are  quartered.  Bnt  ym. 
of  oommissariat  wagons  in  or  aboat 
\;  uid  every  one  known  there  are  no 
How  the  army  ia  fed^  is  a  mystery  at 
[  to  m  military  man.  To  explain  it,  you 
a  knowledge  of  tho  peo])lo  and  the 
acds  of  the  conn  try :  you  must  know^ 
bo  Christiana  of  Bulgaria  tradition  has 
I  necjcssity  of  oVwdienco  to  masters  whom 
IT©  not  tho  courago  or  the  ability  to  resist 
aiow  that,  being  ordered  to  bring  supplies 
anny,  they  must  do  so;  and  finding  that 
tvery  they  receivo  botm  for  payment,  which, 
)me  time,  are  converted  into  money  by  the 
itie«  in  the  TiUaijes  and  towns— they  not 
ibmit,  but  are  glad  to  bring  in  supplies  to 
feoste  which  a  few  months  back  they 
rould  haTd  devastated  their  territory.' 
is  plain  enongh :  if  Iroth  Turks  and 
make  compulsory  demands  on  tho 
flatter  haTo  little  to  chof>so  between 
the  Turks  pav,  and  the  Russians 
rks  will  naturally  l^e  the  favourites, 
at  contest  in  which  tho  numhera 
formidable  in  tho  Dobrudscha, 
tho  I8th  and  10th  of  April,  when 
I  attacked  Lvidefti  in  great  farce.  The 
not  exactly  in  the  Dobnidscha,  but 
j^listria  aitd  Rassova;  tho  Euasians, 
[aHor  great  Iofs  on  both  aides,  were 
et  KassQva  into  C^emaToda,  and  again 
I  the  Dobrudscha 

time  to  attend  to  the  siege  of  Sili stria 
remarkable  orent  in  the  Banubiau 

is  perhaps  tho  most  important  pos- 
Turkey  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
is  equalled  by  Widdin  in  a  military 
,  to  gay.  The  Danube  is  very  broad  at 
The  town  contains  about  20,CRH)  inhabi- 
\  was  held  for  soroo  time  by  Russia,  as  a 
the  ftiJfilment  by  tho  Turks  of  tho 
I  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople;  and  during? 
a  large  Greek  church  and  win  vent 
need.  The  town  is  nearly  semi- 
Ibrm,  with  five  bastions  on  the  river- 
Mreti  landward.  All  the  scarps  and 
of  these  bastions  are  of  soHd 
ly.  The  main  strength  of  the  place  consists 
RWiw  of  detached  forts,  commanding  the 
eneiente  of  tlie  town.  One  of  these  forts, 
',  ■  '  *  Medjid,  after  the  name  of  the  sultan,  is 
'  at  the  back  of  Sili stria,  and  is  flankai 
?  ngiit  and  left  by  two  others — ^the  three 
lag  a  kind  of  oval  space,  Tho  town  aiul  its 
are  been  compared  to  a  bracelet,  of  which 
ia  i«  the  j«rwel,  and  fort  AbJul-Mcdjid  the 
'the  two  l»cing  ennnected  by  tlio  minor  forts 
Ihtr  side.  Tho  positions  of  these  forts  have 
B>tioil  to  the  bastions  of  the  town ;  and 
great  defensive  works  were  con- 
rlhe  Turks  during  the  last  six  mouths  of 


1853 — so  important  is  Bilistria  deemed  by  them  in 
a  time  of  war.  The  fortifications  wore  planned  by 
Colonel  Gutzkavskoi,  a  Polish  officer.  The  fort 
AbdubMedjid  is  of  a  serai-oetagonal  form  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  its  baae  or  diameter  is  a  shell-proof 
redoubt,  having  a  vaulted  roof  of  vast  solidity. 
Outside  this  redoubt  is  an  esplanade  ;  then  a 
pentagonal  rampart ;  and  then  a  wall,  loopholed 
for  infantry,  completely  sunk  between  the  ram- 
part and  the  oovcrcd-way,  with  three  ahell-proof 
block -houses,  each  mounted  with  12 -pound 
howitzers.  Three  of  the  minor  forts,  to  assist 
tho  Abtiul-Medji<l  in  defending  Sihstria,  are  on 
neighbouring  but  lower  eminences  ;  and  four 
others  are  in  tho  low  ground  east  and  west  of  the 
town.  Tho  main  defences,  however,  in  the  great 
Btrugglo  of  1854,  were  earthworks  constnicted 
eastward  of  the  town, 

Tho  Russians  an<l  the  Turks  are  equally  awAr« 
of  the  strategetical  importance  of  Silistria,  If  thia 
town  he  taken,  the  Turks  at  once  lose  one  angle  of 
tho  triangle  which  it  forma  with  Rustchuk  and 
8  hum  la ;  they  become,  moreover,  in  danger  of 
losing  any  troops  which  they  may  have  in  the 
Dobrutlscha,  and  which  might  thus  be  cut  off;  and 
the  Russians,  in  holding  Bilistria,  would  possess 
a  fMff  depont  for  operations  on  Shumk  and  Varna, 
in  tho  direetion  of  tho  Balkan,  The  Ruseians 
found  tho  eon  quest  of  Sdistria  practicable  in 
1828-Q ;  hut  tho  fortifications  and  the  troops 
were  of  a  very  different  character  in  1854^  when 
another  attack  was  made. 

Although  there  were  repeats  skirmiBhea  during 
tho  winter  near  Siiistria,  sometimes  on  one  side  of 
the  Da&ube,  and  sometimes  on  the  other,  it  was 
not  until  April  that  siege  operations  commenced 
in  fonn.  About  the  14th  of  this  month,  Russian 
l>atterie«  of  great  power  were  completed  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  a  bombardment 
commenced.  This  cannonading  was  continued 
almost  nnintcrmpCedly  for  a  fortnight,  day  and 
night,  during  which  time  a  prodigioua  mimber  of 
balls  and  sheila  were  thrown  into  the  toi^Ti.  By 
the  close  of  tho  montli,  the  Russians  had  estab* 
lished  other  batteries  on  the  south  bank,  emt  of 
the  town.  Fearful  was  the  destruction  ;  the  Turks 
were  so  incessantly  active,  so  bold  and  resolute, 
that  every  operation  by  General  Bchilders  was 
watched  and  met  promptly  i  and  it  was  three 
weeks  before  the  investment  was  completed.  The 
Russian  forces  were,  however,  tremendous ;  besides 
enormous  batteries  on  the  north  shore,  there  were 
no  lews  than  50,'JOO  troops  conveyed  over  to  the 
south  shore ;  while  the  Turks  were  less  than 
10,000  altogether.  Eastward  of  the  town  were 
some  earthworks,  calletl  taMax,  sufficiently  elevated 
to  command  the  town  itself;  these  the  Rusftians 
naturally  wished  to  take ;  these  the  Turks  naturally 
determined  to  defend  *  and  the  hand-to-hand 
conflict  became  terrific.  The  Turks  were  well 
commanded  ;  and,  as  usual,  they  fought  well  when 
the  officers  were  men  of  skill  and  courage.  Tho 
commander  of  Silistria  was  Mussa  or   Mooasa 
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Paclia,  Diroctor-genond  of  the  Artillery  of  the 
Turidsh  Empire ;  a  man  ivell  versed  in  tho  best 
pystema  of  European  artillerj  and  foi-tifif^tions, 
and  ptjssessing  energy  and  spirit  unlike  those 
which  we  arc  in  tlie  habit  of  attributing  to  tho 
'  lazy  Turks.'  He  was  sooomled  by  Mehcmet  Bey, 
ealonel  of  enjjincere — a  JLniatto  of  herculean  franit^j 
who  had  arrived  with  a  contingent  of  tried 
Egyptian  soldiers. 

This  was  a  period  at  which  the  Turks  waitwi 
anxioiLsly  for  any  holp  whioh  their  Allies  coiitd 
itlibrd  tbem.  They  bad  heard  much  of  tho  fonnid- 
able  preparations  of  tho  English  and  French  at 
Varna  and  Gallipidi,  and  elsewhere ;  and  they 
initarally  thought  that  now,  wlien  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  campaign  had  arrived,  was  the  time 
at  which  aid  should  be  aJlbrded  to  them.  But 
sat-h  was  not  to  be.  The  EngtiHh  and  French 
general*  were  cmharrassed  by  intricate  diplomacy 
and  uncertain  ordera  from  London  and  Paris ; 
and  none  of  their  regiments  were  sent  to  Silis* 
tria.  What  were  the  Turka  to  do?  They  were 
hemmed  into  a  towu  on  tlie  bank*  of  the 
l>anube,  a  mere  handful  of  men  ;  they  looked  out 
in  vain  for  help  from  other  quarters  ;  and  they 
were  beaet  by  a  Russian  army,  whicli  j?welieil 
day  by  day,  and  which  now  numbered  Prince 
Paak^vitcb  among  iUs  officers.  Early  in  May, 
tho  Russians  e;rtabliHlie<J  a  position  in  some  small 
isJandfi  immediately  in  ft'cmt  of  the  town-  and 
the  Turks  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these 
a^ailants,  as  well  ss  against  those  who  had  laDdo^l 
on  the  Hmth  shore. 

The  Turks  began  to  droop ;  and  they  would 
perhaps  Lave  drooijcd  more— ilrooped  to  destruc- 
tion— but  for  two  Hngliiihtnen.  There  Lappenefl 
to  be  two  young  officers  on  their  passage  from 
India  to  England,  Captain  Butler,  and  Lieu- 
tecant  Naismyth,  who  stopped  at  Silistria  on  their 
way.  Their  b!ixid  warmcfl  up  at  the  heroic 
defence  made  by  tho  Turks;  and  they  did  tbeir 
beat  to  render  the  defence  Btill  more  heroic.  They 
taught  the  Turks  a  few  things  which  they  had 
learned  in  India ;  and  they  assisted  a  Prussian 
officer,  win  I  bai>penetl  also  to  be  present,  to  give 
a  scientific  turn  to  some  of  the  defensive  opera* 
tions.  Th^is  encouraged,  the  t«maH  band  of  Turks 
futight  wonderfally  ;  they  made  frequent  sorties, 
which  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  operations,  when  tbo  troops  hail 
crossed  the  Danube,  were  chiefly  eastward  of  the 
town.  Hero  the  Turks  had  two  forts  or  e^arili- 
works; — the  Arab  Tabia  and  the  lUani  Tabia. 
Earthen  as  they  were,  the  safety  of  Silistria 
depended  on  their  preservation  -,  and  there  have 
perhaps  been  few  examples  in  "war  in  which  earth- 
works have  been  iw  pertinaciously  attacked  and 
defended.  SchUdera  bi-ougbt  an  enormous  force 
to  bL-ar  against  them ;  but  the  Turks,  burrowing 
in  holes  to  avoid  the  bui-sti ug  fibdh,  re-appeared 
instantly,  and  dispute<l,  inch  by  inch,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  May,  the 
Bussians  outJiide    Silistria    aQionnted   to    nearly 


70,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-h(df  were  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  while  the  rest  were  in  the 
islands  and  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  fort  Ab<lti1- 
Medjid,  or  Medjidie  Tabiaj  was  too  strong  to  be 
attacked  until  the  earthworks  were  tiLken ;  and 
thus  for  three  weeks  was  an  incessant  bomlmnl- 
ment  of  the  Arab  Tabia  maintained,  conducted  lijr 
Prince  Pask^viteh  in  person. 

The  2inh  itf  M.%y  i^l8.'!i4)  was  a  trtsmcndoua  dnr  nt 
Silistria — si  day  not  speedily  to  be  forgotten, 
bodies  of  Ru^^ians,  amounting  in  the  whole  t<.i 
men,  proceeded  to  storm  the  forts— s^ome  advjincing 
to  Arab  Tabia,  and  some  to  lllani  Tabia — and  all 
well  provided  with  faaciaes,  scaling-ladders,  and 
tho  oilier  apparatus  necessary  for  a  storming-f tarty. 
A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Nasmyth  thus  speaks  of 
the  day's  hot  TAork :  *  About  ni  id  night,  aroiwcd 
by  the  re])ort  of  musketry  from  Arab  Tabia ;  and 
on  reaching  the  rampart  at  the  StamlHjiU  Gal*;, 
ibmid  that  a  second  and  much  more  serious  night- 
attack  OR  that  work  was  going  on.  The  first  asRanh 
was  on  the  left  face,  the  cnenry  actually  penetrating 
into  the  redoubt  lieforo  tliey  were  olisen-ed,  A 
Ruieian  officer  who  led  it,  and  cut  down  a  lieulenaot 
of  artillery,  was  immediately  brained  by  a  hand- 
spike. A  ."^cvcrc  and  desperate  struggle  took  pkcr, 
terminating  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  wli- 
driven  into  the  ditch,  having  suffered  severe? 
our  grape  and  canister  tearing  through  ihtui. 
Re-fo lining,  they  again  attempted  it  in  the  pani" 
place,  led  gallantly  on  with  drums  beatin 
were  again  driven  back  with  great  slii,. 
After  about  a  quaT-ter  of  an  hour,  a  third  alUick 
was  made— thl.s  time  on  Ijoth  left  and  front  fooei 
at  once,  but  meeting  with  the  same  determincJ 
resistance.  After  a  bloody  fight,  the  Russians  were 
finally  beaten  off,  the  Albanians  pursuing  thein 
into  their  own  batteries.  The  force  in  Arab  Tahii 
at  the  time  w^as  only  four  battalions  of  Egyptian^ 
and  &W  Albanians,  under  the  command  of  Basset 
Pacha.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  numbers  with 
which  the  enemy  attucked  i^  nine  battalion&;  mi 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  number  of  deal 
found  in  and  about  the  fort,  that  this  is  eonsiderah^f 
under  the  mark.  The  aflair  lasted  from  midnight 
till  after  daybreak,  and  is  one  of  the  most  brilliani 
occurrences  in  tho  whole  course  of  the  slegft' 
The  Turks  lost  about  200  killed  and  wotinded  in 
this  attack ;  wliile  it  is  asserted,  on  more  tlinn  om 
authority,  that  the  Russian  loss  could  not  hav  ' 
much  less  than  ten  times  as  great,  so  mm 
was  the  fire  with  which  the  Turks  met  them. 

It  was  about  this  period  lliat  an  inter \*icw  toolt 
place  between  the  opposing  commanclers,  under  i> 
liag  of  truce.  If  the  conversation  be  correctlT 
repoi-ted,  it  was  certainly  characteristic  of  tfaa 
respective  nations.  Prince  Pask^vttch  said,  thai  iC 
might  perhaps  stop  the  further  effusion  of  Mood  if 
ho  mafle  the  simi)le  announcement,  that  th» 
his  imperial  mastei",  had  sent  positive 
the  place  mmt  he  tnkcn.  Mussa  Pacha  rvpll^ 
hf  also  had  a  simple  announcement  to  make, 
effect  that  '  Abdul-Medjid  Khan  hftd 


ritli  positive  instructions  to  dcfcud  the  place, 
aat  he  would  not  surrender  even  if  ho  had 

thousand  men,  and  all  Russia  was  at  its 
headed  bj  the  czar  in  person.'  There  is  one 
it  of  this  iutervicw  which  statos,  that  the 
rite  prince  thereupon  roatio  a  sort  of  raasoaiD 
itii  his  hand,  denoting  a  large  suni  of  money ; 

sign  Ihe  Turk  diil  not  deem  it  consistent 
his  duty  to  iTe«p<ind  to.  Unfortunately  for 
k,  bribery  is  too  prevaleut  to  permit  ns  to 
me  the  probability  of  such  an  occurrence 
t 

the  31st  of  May,  the  Russians  resumed  ope- 

5  by  a  fierce  assanlt ;  but  they  were  received 

trely  as  before,  and  were  repidsed  with  a  loss 

M)  men.    On   the  2d  of  June,  a  mine  was 

f,  whieli  might  have  worked  terrible  mischief 

^rki^ ;  Imt  being  badly  ]>rimed,  it  exploded 

BDtig  direction,  and  kUled  Russians  instead 

fm.    It  was  on  tills  day  that  the  Turkw  met 

%  Mvcfre  loss  in  the  person  of  their  gallant 

fvii.,lf  f  Afussa  Pacha,  who  was  struck  between 

f'V  a  piece  of  an  exploding  sliell  while 

his  iiuartera  at  the  i^tamboul  Gate ; 

eceivcd  intelhgence  that  the  sultan 

.-..I   juiji  the  Order  of  Menljidid  for  his  gal- 

/;  hut  he  did  not  live  to  wear  this  honour. 

',ve,  intelligent,  and  skilftil  officer,  as 

I  <1  to  his  sovereign  and  kind  to  his 

on  J08S  was  much  deplored.     The  command 

IgflHnpOQ  Hussein  Pacha,  who  was  succeeded 

Amb  Tnbia  by  Latif  Bey.    The  2d  of  Jutic 

!m*y  day  in  yet  another  particular — the 
I  of  a  reinforcement  of  OOOO  Jiashi-BaKouks 
Meheniet  Facha. 

•rfariona  assaults  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
irioas  sortiea  of  the  Turks,  the  I3tli  of  .Tune 
lo  day  fixed  upon  for  a  tremendous  attack 
(  Enssiang.  Prince  Gortchakoff  ha<l  received 
LmsioQ  which  eompclle*!  him  to  retire ;  but 
ritch  and  Hchilders  headed  the  formidable 
nent  in  person.  The  Russians  had  become 
dispirited  liy  this  long  series  of  unsuccessful 
ji^  and  it  was  as  much  as  Pask<5vitch,  Bchil- 
toA  Liiders  could  do  to  urge  theni  to  this  grand 
L  The  conflict  was  terrific;  the  Russians 
hnpelled  by  the  mingle<J  threats  and  cncou- 
MUte  ot  their  commanders— the  Turks  would 
icld  an  inch  m  any  quarter.  The  cannon- 
ed musketry  were  ineessant ;  SchiUlers  was 
t  hy  a  cauuon-ball,  which  carrietl  off  l>oth  his 
LUders  hsu.1  his  jaw  carrietl  away ;  Paskevitch 
Btightly  wounded ;  t>rloff  was  dangerously 
Jtled ;  and  Dannenbcrg,  who  had  failefl  in 
tehia,  had  to  take  tho  command.  The  defeat 
tBa«aAns  was  utter  and  complete — ^mor tiding 
Sm  beyond  almost  any  event  of  the  campaign, 
tttrbs  fought  with  a  degree  of  obstinate  per- 
luce  and  dauntlesa  valour  which  is  said  to 
irttcrly  eonfounded  the  Russians ;  they  rushed 
'•c  to  the  Russian  batteries  with  hatchets,  if 
'  weapons  were  wanting,  and  in  many  cases 
'  away  the  gunners  by  their  very  audacity. 


The  Russian  works  outside  Silistria  at  this  time 
were  quite  extraordinary  for  their  magnitude; 
There  was  a  bridge  of  lioats  across  the  iJanube; 
there  were  batteries  on  two  islands  in  the  river; 
and  there  were  numerous  batteries  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  eastward  of  the  town.  The 
Russian  covered-ways  extended  their  zig-zags  for 
some  mUes,  the  nearest  at  al»out  GO,  and  the 
furthest  at  about  3(Xl  yards  from  the  Arab  Tabia. 
There  was  an  encampment  in  a  hollow  beyond, 
and  this  encampment  was  defended  by  numerous 
small  forts,  some  as  far  distant  as  seven  miles  from 
the  town. 

The  Turks  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  Captain  Butler, 
who  was  wounded  on  the  13th,  wliile  making  a 
reeonnoissance  of  the  enemy's  poaitioii  for  a  projtoaed 
sortie,  lie  was  struck  in  the  forehead  by  a  ball; 
and  although  there  was  no  apyiarent  danger, 
he  sank  eight  days  afterwards.  Yet  the  Turks, 
although  they  had  lost  Mussa  Pacha  and  Captain 
Butler,  did  not  relax  their  defensive  operations  for 
an  instant.  Not  only  were  the  Russians  defeated 
on  tho  13th,  but  an  immense  portion  of  their  siege- 
works  wsw  destroyetl.  On  the  15th,  the  Turks 
assumed  the  oflbnsive :  they  made  a  sortie ;  they 
tirove  tho  Russians  across  the  Danube ;  they 
gained  access  to  the  islands ;  they  turned  the 
guns  in  these  islands  against  the  Walkchian 
shore;  and  they  erected  new  batteries  of  their 
own  on  the  Danube  front  of  tiilistria. 

At  length,  on  the  23d  of  June,  after  a  close  raege 
of  forty-five  days,  the  Russians  had  the  humiliation 
of  retiring  from  their  work,  beaten  at  all  points. 
In  evety  particular,  the  Turks  had  o'ertopped  tlietn 
in  glory.  The  Rnssian  army  was  many  titn^ 
m  large  as  the  Turkish,  yet  not  one  of  its  assaults 
had  been  successful.  There  were  70(Ki  Russians 
left  killed  or  wounded  outside  Silistria ;  while  tho 
hospitals  on  the  ^Va)lachian  side  are  iijdd  to  have 
received  as  many  as  2C»jO<X)  invalids,  who  had 
suffere*!  in  various  ways  during  the  siege.  The 
oontliet  on  the  earthworks  was  often  quite 
reniarkable  :  when  the  walls  and  embrasures 
were  knocked  to  pieces,  the  Turks  would  burrow 
in  passages  beneath  their  redoubts,  wait  til!  the 
cannonading  was  suspended,  watch  for  the  ap- 
proat^h  of  the  storming-partics,  rush  out  of  their 
places  of  concealment,  and  fail  upon  the  Russians 
with  inconceivable  fury,  overtlirowing  and 
repulsing  them  by  their  impetuosity.  The  defence 
of  Silistria  has  attracted  much  attention  from 
those  enginecre  who  advocate  earthworks  instead 
of  masonry  for  fortiilcattons. 

It  was  right  that  the  Turks  should  honour 
the  memory  of  Captain  Butler,  Omar  Pacha 
wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  dated  1st  July,  in 
which  he  said :  '  Parmi  Ics  braves  qui  ont  jrris 
pari  it  la  defense  glorieuse  de  Silistrie,  se  trouvaient 
deux  officiers  Anglais,  dont  je  ne  dois  oublier  lea 
noms,  Le  jeune  Capitaine  Butler,  arrivfi  pendant 
I'hiver  avcc  M,  Nasmyth  au  Quartier  General  do 
Shumla,  Itait  k  Silistriu  an  moment  oi\  les  Russes 
commen^aient  Pattaque  contre  la  place,     Toua  lea 
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deux  pottvaient  se  r6tirer,  mais,  la  vois:  de  rhonnenr 
parlaut  ha,ut  chez  oux,  ila  pr^f^rerent  da  reater, 
dans  rid^e  d'etre  utile  dans  la  lutte  qui  se  pr<^- 
parait  Leur  exemple,  leur  eonseil,  ont  puissaniiaent 
ooDtribu^s  iL  la  coiisorration  des  forts  attaqu^^a.  . . , 
Malheureuseraent,  M,  Butler,  bless^  d'un  bftlle  au 
front,  a  tro\iv<S  li  uno  mart  glorieuse ;  mais  ea 
m^moire  Be  p^rira  pas  dana  rarmde  Ottomane/ 
Lord  Raglan,  in  a  diapat<;U  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, spoke  of  Captain  Butler  as  an  officer  who 
'^  bad  so  greatly  distinguished  liimaelf,  and  had  in 
all  be  had  done  shewn  so  much  prudence,  courage, 
and  ability,  that  his  death  cannot  be  toe  deeply 
lamented.*  Lord  Hardinge,  when  the  news 
i-eached  England^  wrote  a  generous  and  feeling 
letter  to  Lieutenant-general  Butler,  concerning 
the  death  of  bis  young  and  heroic  son,  who, 
although  only  twenty-seven  years  of  ago,  had 
served  against  the  Kaflra,  and  for  seTeral  years 
m  Ceylon.  In  the  course  of  the  letter^  his  loi-dahip 
said :  *  During  the  whole  of  the  siego,  your  son 
displayed  very  rare  qualities,  combining  with  the 
Ekill  and  intelligence  of  an  accompliBlied  officer, 
the  intrepidity  of  the  most  daring  soldier;  at  one 
moment  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  garrison — 
over  which  he  had  only  the  authority  of  a  very 
young  volunteer — by  the  example  of  his  personal 
valour ;  at  another^  prolonging  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  the  prudence  and  fimvuess  of  his  counsel ; 
and,  on  all  oceasiobs,  infusing  into  those  around 
him  that  spirit  of  heroic  resistance  which  led  to 
its  triumphant  defence*  A  letter  from  the  seat  of 
war  stated,  in  reference  to  Butler,  *  thero  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  he  and  Ueutenant  Nasmyth  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  place ;  as^  had  It  not 
been  for  their  energetic  remonstrances  on  tlio 
25tb  May^  the  outwork  of  Arab  Tabia  would  have 
been  abandooed.'  It  is  said  that  Omar  Faoba  was 
more  afiiedted  by  the  death  of  Captain  Budor  than 
by  any  other  event  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
The  young  EngUiabman  was  attended  to  the  grave, 
in  the  Ai'menian  cemetery  at  Silistria,  by  officers 
/Vom  every  company  in  the  Tnrkish  army. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  news- 
papers, by  permission  of  Omar  Tadia,  visited 
8illstria  immediately  after  the  siege.  He  said  r 
*  The  street  through  which  we  passed  was  broken 
every  few  yards  by  large  holes,  five  feet  deep  and 
three  wide,  in  which  were  the  remnants  of  Russian 
shells.  The  roof^  of  the  houses  were  all  more  or 
less  pierced  by  the  passage  of  these  terrible  baUs, 
and  the  party- walls  were  full  of  holes.  The  mina- 
rets in  many  places  were  pierced  ijito  steeples  A 
ffhmoi  but  though  many  were  much  damaged,  none 
had  fUlen.  Nor  bad  the  houacs  crumbled  to  the 
ground  under  the  fire,  but  stood  bravely  up  under 
their  wounds  ;  it  seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  the 
edifices  of  Sili stria  bad  partaken  of  the  spirit  of 
its  defenders,  and  bad  determined,  like  them,  not 
to  fall  at  any  price.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  in  Bihstria  no  inhabitants  had  remained — 
they  bad  all  taken  refiig©  in  caves  scooped  out  of 
tiie  earth  at  the  side  of  the  hills,  where  thej  lay 


safely  enscenoed,  snJFering  no  doubt  from  wunt 
motion,  and  sometimes  from  want  of  food,  but 
safe.  The  soldtcrg  alone  remained  in  this  plaoa^ 
sleeping  at  their  posts  by  the  walls,  where  th^ 
could  man  them  at  a  momenfa  notice.'  Then 
was  a  spot  where,  during  the  siege,  the  RDSsiani 
imagined  the  Turks  had  hidden  in  undergromid 
pa^ag^.  *  Upon  this  spot  they  had  thrown 
thousands  of  shells.  The  places  where  they 
exploded  harmlessly,  wore  marked  by  little  sticla 
planted  there  by  the  Turks  ;  they  were  willow- 
wands,  which,  if  they  were  to  grow,  would  nukt 
a  small  for^t.  To  the  right  of  this  favourite  *pot, 
no  less  than  20oO  imexploded  shells  were  picked 
up  during  the  progress  of  the  siege.  This  may 
give  a  faint  idea  of  the  warmth,  more  than 
tropical,  there  during  several  weeks.' 

Lieutenant  Nasmyth — who  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major  by  his  own  government,  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the 
French,  and  with  that  of  the  Mcdjidi^  by  the 
Turks — commented,  with  some  severity,  in  a  letter 
in  the  T^mejf^  on  the  Ruegian  taetics  at  Silisiria. 
'  The  Turkish  army,'  he  says,  *  may  well  talk  with 
pride.  Their  opponents  had  an  army  on  tb'"  ' 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  at  one  time  ann 
to  60,000  men.  They  had  60  guns  in  positicm,  aud 
threw  upwards  of  60,000  shot  and  shell,  besides  on 
incalculable  quantity  of  small-arm  nmmunitien. 
They  constmcteil  more  than  three  miles  of 
approaches,  and  sprang  six  niines.  Yet  dtuit^ 
forty  days,  not  one  inch  of  ground  was  gaiii<4] 
and  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  the  patQr 
field-work  against  which  their  principal  cffbrti  hid 
been  directed,  a  ghapelciss  mass  from  the  «Seat>  flf 
their  mines  and  batteries,  but  still  in  possesaf oq  ef 
its  original  defenders.' 

AYe  are  now  in  a  pof;ition  to  f?ather  up  tin 
FcattiTcrl  threads  of  the  Danuhian  camp«lg|i, 
Wilt.' 11  tiiice  the  Turks  had  succeeded  in  m&kiqga 
[mssatrc  from  Widdin  to  Kalafat,  all  attempts  of  thi 
Russians  to  dislodge  them  from  the  last-namod 
town  proved  unavailing ;  and,  as  was  narrated  la 
a  former  page,  the  Russians  found  it  neee^aTjr  It 
retreat  across  the  Aluta  towards  Bucharest^  u 
summer  approached.  The  various  oont«te  it 
Oltcnitm.  and  other  parts  on  the  north  aide  t?f 
the  Danube,  in  the  wide  extent  between  KalafU 
and  Raasova,  were  desultory,  so  fkr  as  regards  any 
permanent  advantage  of  one  army  over  the  other. 
The  Russian  occupation  of  the  Dobrudscha,  Uw, 
becamo  nearly  fnittlesst,  as  long  as  they  ww* 
prevented  from  passing  ont  of  that  district  tow«rd» 
the  soutli  or  west.  Thus  it  arose  that  the  siege  of 
Silistria  became  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
campaign  1  if  the  Russians  had  gained  it,  tiif 
command  thence  obtained  over  Bulgaria  would 
have  given  them  great  advantages  in  respect  ta 
any  future  proceedings;  but  the  utter  failure  df 
the  siege  rendered  the  position  of  Paskdriteb  and 
Gortchakoff  very  embarrassing.  It  waa  immedi^ 
ately  after  this  failure  at  Silistria,  that  the  Tarks 


Hi  the  Danube,  and  fought  the  bmttk  of 
^Of  m  already-  narrated.  Omar  Pacha 
ed  the  Banaba  when  the  last  EnRsJan  soldier 
telt  the  Qeighb«iiirhoc4  of  Stlistria ;  and  the 
9  of  GiurgeTO  was  only  one  among  many 
lots  which  then  oecuired  in  WaJlachla. 
e  two  extreme  points  in  the  Russian  line  of 
ttions — Lcsscr  WallachJa  on  the  west,  and  the 
tidscha  on  tlio  east — wore  necessarily  affected 
i«  torn  which  afi^rs  were  taking  at  Bilistria. 
egr«e0,  Krajova,  Radovan,  Temo^a,  Karakal, 
SIstiiia,  were  abandoned  in  the  one ;  and 
JTa,  Hiiwrra,  Matchin,  Isakcha,  and  Tultcha, 
le  other:  one  Russian  amiy  retired  throogh 
sr  Walladhia  towards  Bucharest;  and  a 
id  T©-cro8ied  tlie  Danube  at  various  points 
Wallachia,  Moldavia  and  Bes^rabia. 
ie  IHuiubian  shores  Ijceame  an  unfitting 
itj  for  the  BJtssians  by  the  end  of  July.    The 

of  Sillstria  raised,  OinrgcTo  and  its  island 
denied,  both  banks  of  the  river  near  that  towD 

in  great  force  by  Omar  Paoha — Gortchakoft" 
d  his  poaitioti  at  Bucharest  untenable,  at  a 

Monly  thirty-fivo  miles  from  Ginrgevo. 
j^geuerol  made  a  vii-tue  of  necessity : 
Kclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  telling 
h  fh^  die  aU^puissant  czar  had  ordered  the 
p»  to  ^nit  the  unhealthy  regioui  of  the  Danube 
ft  Inief  s^uson ;  but  proniised  to  return  and 
er  thc^m  from  the  barbarian  Turks,  as  soon  as 
ore  hisaJtby  time  arrived,    He  left  the  city 

Kou  the  S8th  of  July ;  and  on  the  Bth 
Turku  entered  it  with  ooloura  flying, 
,  and  trumpets  sounding,  Ohrijtians 
e  'VTallauhians  are,  they  had  tasted  the  bitters 
tuseovite  *  occupation'  bo  keenly,  that  they 
!>nied  the  Mussnlmau  Turks  a;s  l>eing  less 
itionable  than  the  Christian  Kussians.  Halim 
\A  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants^ 
iBg  thus :  *  Inhabitants  of  Bucharest !  the 
m  of  your  sovereign  have  entered  this  city  to 
itain  good  order,  and  the  respect  due  to  all 
»lidierl  authority.  Let  no  one  presume  to  take 
siiiaiiTe  in  committing  any  violence  tending 
ndfioe  any  change  wliaterer.  At  the  moment 
loir  retreat,  the  liu^ian  troops  confidol  to  our 
the  sick,  whose  weak  state  did  not  permit 
'  rwDoval.  We  will  shew  that  we  are  worthy 
ill  ooflfidence,  and  that,  until  such  time  m  our 
half  shall  bo  established  iu  this  city,  they  fihall 
•alod  in  the  houses  where  they  now  are,  with  all 
inxious  attention  demanded  by  the  loTe  of  our 
littoar,  and  by  humanity ;  for  two  empires, 
lies  at  itus  moment,  may  be  friends  to-morrow, 
ought  ti»  renpect  each  other  even  amid»t  the 
on  of  war.  Such  are  our  wiaheB ;  the  Walla- 
as,  by  conforming  to  thcni,  will  prove  the 
,tudo  and  respect  they  owe  to  their  all-power- 
OTepeig:n.'  Whetlier  this  document  had  liecn 
liarly  worded  to  suit  the  position  and  tastes  of 
IJoldo^Wallachianj;,  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit  of 
I  liberality  and  charity  is  manifested  in  it, 
I  we' should  search  in  vain  in  any  of  the 


Eiif&ian  proclamations,  high-flown  as  they  may  be. 
The  Moslem  has  not  much  to  learn  ftom  the 
Muscovite  in  this  matter. 

The  present  Chapter  has  been  purposely  kept 
tree  from  the  intricacies  of  diplomacy,  because  it 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  stern  events  of  actual 
war.  But  there  wan  one  ambassadorial  proceeding 
which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed — exercising^  as  It 
unquestionably  did,  a  marked  influence  on  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  This  was  the  treaty 
between  Turkey  and  Austria.  Without  previous 
concert  with  England  and  France,  the  Porte  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  conrt  of  Vienna — a  treaty 
which,  fair  on  the  surface,  was  much  canva^ed 
afterwards^  By  thu;  treaty,  Austria  undertook  to 
occupy  the  Principalities  as  against  Russia :  it  was 
signed  on  14th  June,  and  runs  thus : — 

'  His  MAJesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  faUy  recog- 
nUing  that  the  exist^^nce  of  tlie  Ottoman  Empiro  within 
(tB  present  iiraits  i»  neceatory  for  the  muintcoaiiDe  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  State*  of  Europe, 
&ad  til  at,  qtoclfically,  the  evacuation  of  the  Daaubiau 
Princ)palltie«  it  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  t]jo 
integrity  of  that  empire ;  beiiiRv  morMTer,  ready  to 
join,  with  the  means  at  hia  disposal,  in  the  measures 
proper  to  insure  tbe  object  of  tlie  agreement  e^tablij^hiKl 
between  his  Cabinet  and  the  High  Courta  reprt-aonted 
at  the  Conference  of  Vienna  j 

His  IcDperial  Majesty  the  Sultao  having  on  Ids  tide 
accepted  this  ofler  of  concert,  made  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  His  Mjijcaty  the  Etuperor  of  Austria ; 

Jt  has  seemed  proper  to  conclude  a  Convcntbd,  in 
order  to  regulate  tlie  manner  in  which  the  concert  in 
question  *hali  be  carried  into  effect/ 

Tben^  after  two  or  three  merely  formal  para- 
jn^phs,  the  artiolea  of  the  tr^ty  run  thus  r 

'AttT.  I.— His  Miyeaty  the  Empetor  of  Aurtria 
engage  to  exhaust  all  thi;  means  of  negotiation,  aud  all 
other  moans,  to  obtain  the  oiracuation  of  the  Danubion 
Principalities  by  the  foreign  army  which  oceupies  them, 
and  even  to  employ,  in  cainJ  they  are  required,  the 
number  of  trod  pa  occessary  to  attain  tbia  end. 

Art.  It. — It  will  appertain  in  this  case  exclustvely 
to  the  Imperial  Commander- in-rJiief  to  direct  the 
operations  of  bis  amiy.  He  will,  boweyer,  always  take 
care  to  infonn  the  Coraroander-in'chief  of  the  Ottoman 
army  of  hia  operations  in  proper  time. 

Art,  III, — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
iindertakeSj  by  common  agreement  with  the  Ottoman 
Government,  to  re'estabbsh  in  the  Principalities,  as  far 
as  possible,  tiie  legal  state  of  things  itidi  aa  it  results 
fhim  the  privileges  secured  by  the  Sublime  Porte  iu 
regard  tn  the  adminiitration  of  those  countries,  Tlie 
local  autliorities  thua  reconstituted,  siiall  not,  however, 
extend  tlicir  aetiqn  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  eierdse 
coutrol  over  the  Imperial  urmy. 

AUT,  IV.— Tlie  Imperial  Court  of  Austria  further 
engages  not  to  enter  into  any  plan  of  occommoilatioa 
with  the  Imperial  Court  of  Eussia  which  haa  net  for  its 
basis  the  sovereign  rights  of  Hia  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  hie  Empire. 

AiiT.  V, — Ai  ioon  aa  tiie  object  of  the  present  Con- 
vention iihall  have  l>e<jn  obtained  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  tlie  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Court  of  Russia,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  immediately  make  arrangements  for  withdrawing 
his  forces  with  the  leaat  posaiblo  delay  from  ttie 
territory  of  tlie  Principalities.  The  details  respecting 
tlie  retreat  of  tiie  Austrian  troops  thtkil  form  the 
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Ql^j^t  of  ft  Special  nadeTstaDtliog  witb  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

Art.  VI, — Tlie  Auitriaji  Govemraont  eipecta  tlmt 
the  autliantie*  of  tho  countries  temporarily  cjccupitnl 
hy  the  Itiiperial  troops  will  afford  tliemevpry  assiBtonce 
&tid  frtcility,  aa  well  for  tlieir  niorcLi,  tlieir  lodgiog  or 
eaaimpment,  aa  for  their  flubaistcnce  and  that  of  tbeir 
Llioraes,  and  for  their  communications.  The  Auatrian 
Government  likewise  cscpectB  that  every  demand  reJatinjr 
to  the  rcnuircraent^  of  the  Bervice  shall  te  teuiplicd 
witli,  wbieh  shall  be  addreaaed  by  the  Austrian  com- 
Tn&nders,  either  to  the  Ottoman  Government  through 
the  Imperial  Intemunciate  at  Constantinople,  or  directly 
to  tlio  local  authorities,  unless  mora  weighty  Feasom 
render  the  execution  of  them  impossible. 


It  is  undertstood  tlmt  the  commanders  of  the  Imperial 
army  will  provide  for  the  maiutenancc  of  the  atrictest 
diiieiplinG  among  their  troops,  and  will  respect,  aiii! 
CAUse  to  Ik!  rcapectcd,  the  properties  a*  well  as  the 
laws,  the  reljginn,  and  the  ciusUims  of  the  couQtry. 

Art.  VU,— ITie  present  Convention  slmll  bo  mtiflcd, 
and  tho  ratifications  eIioU  be  exchaniE^d  at  Yieonn  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  earlier  if  posfiible,  dating 
from  the  day  of  its  signature. 

In  fnith  of  whicli  the  respective  Plenipotentiariei 
have  fligrned  it,  and  set  their  eeals  to  it. 

Done  in  duplicate,  for  one  and  the  siimo  effect,  at 
Boyacyi-Kauy,  ttie  fourteenth  of  June,  one  tboutand 
eight  hundred  and  flfty-fouTf 

(L.SO        V,  Beuck.  (L.S.)        RfifiBiB.' 
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It  bcKtngs  not  to  the  present  chapter  to  toucli 
upon  the  complaints  wliicli  tlieMoldo-Wallacbiiiitis, 
v-'ilh  Uyo  much  justice,  made  at  a  subsequent 
period,  concerning  the  mode  in  which  tlie  Anstrians 
conducted  themselves  during  this  occup^mcy.  The 
occupancy  ifeeir^  as  a  historical  event,  simply 
ofTwrs  itself  for  notice  here.  An  Austrian  force 
waa  placi^d  under  tho  command  of  Count  Coronini ; 
and  tills  force  crossed  the  Carfiatliians  fitjm 
Tmnsylvania  into  Wallachia  on  the  20th  of  AnB:a5t. 
'VixQ  Austrians  onlercd  Bucharest  on  the  6th  of 
September.  Coming,  as  they  did,  as  tho  allies 
and  defenilcrs  of  Turkey,  arranfjcments  were  made 
to  affor<i  them  a  kind  of  triumphant  entry.  Omar 
Fachu,  with  a  Turkish  division  and  a  detachment 
of  Wallachian  niiUtia,  went  out  at  tho  principal 
giLte  of  the  city ;  near  which  were  assembled  the 
members  of  the  administration,  several  of  the 
boyars  or  nobles,  a  lai-ge  number  of  priests  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  and  a  vast  con- 


course nf  people.  Count  Coronini  waa  tJiea 
conducted  in  form  into  tho  city,  at  the  bead  M 
his  army.  Dervish  Pacha,  Ottoman  oommimoiwr 
in  Walkeliia,  issued  the  following  proclamatioit, 
explanatory  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Austriaitf 
had  cnteretl  tho  Principalities  : — '  The  Suhhow 
Porte  havilng  cntcretl  into  a  convention  vciih  bit 
Imperial  ApostoHc  Majesty,  as  prcviomily  idlli  (b» 
governments  of  France  and  England,  it  is  my  dutj* 
to  make  known  to  you,  that  in  accordance  widi 
that  convention^  the  Imperial  AuBtrian  troops  will 
provisionally  occupy  both  Principalities.  Tb» 
presence  of  these  troops  in  Wallacltia  need  eati»« 
no  uneasiness  to  you,  for  they  enter  the  oouuEif 
as  one  of  tlic  friendly  powers  allied  with  tb® 
Bubhme  I'orte.  These  troops  will  be  in  nftw»5 
a  burden  to  yon,  for  they  will  pay  for  evtrythin? 
purchased  willi  ready  money.  Aft^?r  the  RuKsiaii* 
have  positively  evacuated  the  Principalities,  ib<? 
funner  government  of  the  country  will  be  restort*!- 
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)ut  privileges  are  and  vrill  be  scmpulotisly 


f  unforttmate  Principalities !  Turned  over 
>rotifctiijti*  of  different  powers  in  suocesaion  j 
^ritli  tbe  armies  of  Turkey,  liussia,  and 
mA  the  fluctuations  of  diplomacy  or  war 
Srmitic ;  controlled  now  by  the  Moslem 
ow  by  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church, 
the  believers  in  Latin  Christianity ;  deprived 
xercise  of  manly  spirit,  which  self-^lejicnd- 
d  self-government  aftbrd— the  iiihabitanta 
lach.ia  and  Moldavia  are  seldom  allowed 
remain  at  peaeo.  In  1849,  a  Russian  army 
rnrkish  RTmj  were  wateiiing  each  other's 
mts  here  ;  the  AVaUachians  having  to  feed 
In  1853,  the  Russians  unceremoniously 
kto  their  houses,  reaped  their  corn,  tmtk 
Be.  When  the  Turks  drove  out  the  Rus- 
1S54,  Wallachian  eom  and  cattle  bad  to  feed 
Jis ;  and  when  the  Austrians  succeeded 
^  still  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prin- 
qshIc  to  feel  that  they  could  only  be 
[their  own  masters.  The  provinces  are 
\  of  three  great  empires  ;  and  bonce 
es.  Ivan  Goloviu  speaks  strongly 
*  If  there  be  a  wretchwl  people,  it 
do-Wallachiau  people,  partitioned  into 
Poland  and  like  Armenia.  The  Bukovina 
Austria,  BcKMarabia  to  Russia,  and 
od  Wallachia  to  Turkey,  The  Russian 
already  penetrated  into  the  admini- 
the  Principaliti^.  The  oonstniction 
of  roads,  the  magazines  of  com,  the 
nt,  and  tlie  law,  are  only  so  many 
of  venality  for  the  officials.  The  extra- 
f  taxes  already  exceed  the  legal  obliga- 
te expenses  exceed  the  receipts ;  and 
ban  decorations  ami  titles  serve  to  foBt&v 
F^  This  is  an  anti-liussian  account :  the 
?fallachians  could  probably  bring  forth 
I  atiti-Turkish  and  anti-Austrian. 
i  mode  of  dealing  with  these  provinces  has 
nuch  attention  on  the  part  of  the  several 
tirope.  About  a  year  a  [let  the  signing 
a^  of  Boyadji-Keuy,  between  Austria 
rkey,  Ijord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  a  sug- 
i|bit  the  Principalities  should  be  declared 
Hud :  '  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  any 
lliortauce  to  tins  proposition.  In  the  first 
rhenever  a  quarrel  has  arisen,  and  when  it 

rrable  for  the  belligerent  powers  to 
neutral  territory,  that  neutrality  has 
tea  YQTj  relij^ously  respected.  Besides,  are 
^palities,  if  dcelare<l  neutral,  to  be  cou- 
■  a  portiou  of  the  <!)ttoman  Empire  t  If 
laot,  then  tliey  would  soon  share  the  fate 
id  ;  if  they  arcj  tlieri  the  moment  hostilities 
rut,  Russia  would  cease  to  respect  their 
ity ;  for  war  iliasohea  all  treaties,'  This 
"her  a  fat4il  dilemma  for  the  Moldo- 
His  lordship,  however,  proceeded  as 

>  Tki  Kaiion*  a/Muttia  and  7\tt'l<y,  p.  40. 


follows :—' But  the  interests  of  the  Prmcipalitics 
have  not  been  neglected.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Five 
Powers,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  internal 
defence  j  a  force  would  thus  be  established  which, 
if  not  at  once  sufficient  to  resist  a  Russian  inva- 
sion, would  supply  the  foundation  for  a  uatioual 
defence.'  * 

There  are  pccuharities  in  the  Principalities  which 
offer  many  inducements  to  speculate  oa  their 
tuture  fortune.  The  inhabitants  are  neither 
Russians  nor  Turks,  neither  Slavons  nor  Magyars ; 
they  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  I>acians,  who 
intcrmarrie^l  with  Roman  colonists  estabhsheU  by 
Trajau.  They  have  a  sufficiency  of  Roman  blood 
in  theoi  to  obtain  the  national  designatioti  of 
Romani  or  lionn^ani  or  Daco-Romaos,  although 
more  usually  called  Wallacks  ;  and  their  language 
contains  many  worils  of  Latin  origin.  Their 
country,  in  past  ages,  com[irised  not  only  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia  ;  but  Btssarabia,  now  Russian  ;  the 
Buckowine  or  Bukovina,  Transylvania,  and  the 
Banat,  now  Austrian  ;  and  Bulgaria,  now  Turkish. 
Unfortunately,  Bacia,  if  we  give  this  name  to  the 
whole  couutty,  lay  in  the  route  of  the  fierce  tribes 
who  entered  Western  EuTOf>e  from  Asia — Goths, 
lluns,  Avars,  Bulgars,  Scythians,  all  desolated 
those  fertile  plains  in  turn.  After  many  disloca- 
tions and  curtailments  of  territory,  tbe  nation 
settled  down  into  two  independent  princexloms  or 
hospodaratos — Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Four 
centuries  ago,  they  were  so  far  conquered  by  the 
Osmanlis  as  to  become  tributary  states ;  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  paying  an  annual  sum  of  money 
to  the  sultan.  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
the  Moldo- Wallachian s  were  ilcprived  of  the 
power  of  choosing  their  own  princes :  the  Porto 
usually  granting  that  dignity  to  some  GR>ek  who 
would  pay  highly  for  the  honour,  and  who  took 
care  to  reimburse  himself  by  tbe  most  grinding 
exactions  on  the  people.  In  other  matters,  the 
Porte  does  not  appear  to  have  ill  used  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  ;  but  there  was  here  quite  sufficient 
to  tempt  the  czars  and  czarinas  to  interfere. 
Reign  after  reign  has  increased  the  power  of 
Russia  in  the  Princi|iAlitied>,  until  both  national 
independence  and  Turkish  supremacy  have  nearly 
disappeared.  The  events  of  18&4  developed  many 
schemes  for  restoring  the  nationality  of  this  people, 
who,  in  the  various  provinces  above  named, 
amount  in  all  to  ueariy  10,rXK),f}00  souls.  A  map 
of  '  Europe  ajti  it  will  bo '  apiicared  about  that  time, 
in  which,  among  other  liberties  taken  with  our 
fiLmQiar  political  geography,  a  new  state  is  laid 
dovvn  under  the  title  of  Rumanitt^  containing  such 
provinces  of  three  empires  as  are  inhabited  by  the 
Uaco-Romans  or  Wallacks  or  Kouniani.  In  view  of 
the  comphcatefl  relations  of  European  jtolities,  the 
English  premier  could  scarcely  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  any  such  development  of  *  nationalili<M ' 
in  those  regions, 

■  Spoech  in  [ii9  Hooie  of  OonmoBi%  Jiui«  8j  iBftS. 
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That  Bucbiirest  (Bukhorest),  the  capital  of  Wal- 
loohja^  should  present  many  of  the  strange  diverai- 
ties  occasioned  by  these  conflicting  natioDftlitieB, 
might  reasonably  bo  expected,  J  assy,  the  capital 
of  Muldaria,  ia  a  much  lesa  important  place :  if 
'Rumania^  be  ever  formed,  Bucharest  will  doubt- 
less be  its  metropolis.  Bucharest  is  a  medley  of 
nations^  among  whom  Russians,  or  Greeks  in 
Russian  interest,  contrive  to  hold  the  upper  place. 
Considered  as  a  town,  it  contains  the  hoapodar's 
palace,  the  residentjes  of  the  boyara  or  feudal 
nobles,  tlie  metropolitan  church,  about  sixty  other 
churches,  about  twenty  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, Roman  Oatholie  and  Lutheran  churchee,  a 
Jewish  sjTsagogue,  a  large  bazaar,  Boveral  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  a  lyceum  or  university,  and  Kevcral 
consular  residences.  Regarded  as  the  residence  of 
the  prince  or  hospodar  of  Wallachta,  the  scat  of 
the  diran  or  council,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
thehead-quartera  of  the  foreign  envoys  or  consuls, 
Bucharest  might  be  expected  to  present  the  aspect 
of  a  fine  town ;  yet  the  bulk  of  the  &0,00<)  or 
60j000  inhabitants  live  in  a  heap  of  wretched  brick 
or  mud  cabins,  ranged  along  lines  of  street  cither 
unpaved  or  covered  with  trunks  of  oaks.  The 
town  contains  an  immense  number  of  coffee- 
houses, almost  every  one  of  which  lias  a  gambling 
or  biliiapd  table.  The  inhabitants  are  fond  of 
outward  display,  and  of  pubhc  festivals,  drinking-, 
music,  and  dancing ;  and  when  assembled  on  their 
favourite  Cor  so,  or  public  mallj  their  dress  and 
appearance  present  a  singular  admixture  of  the 
European  and  the  Oriental.  Bucharest  has  been 
somewhat  hastily  set  down  as  '  the  most  diss«>lute 
town  in  the  world  ;'  but  those  who  know  Wal- 
lactua  best,  assert  that  the  immorality  is  mostly 
among  the  extrarnational  or  Russian  employes; 
that  the  native  inhabitants  would  fairly  stand 
comparison  in  this  respect  with  those  of  more 
western  cities. 

Reverting  to  the  Danubiau  campaign — the  last 
icene  now  approached.  The  Austrians  entered 
Bucharest  on  the  Oth  of  September ;  and  the  rear 
corps  of  the  Russians  reci-ossed  the  I'ruth  into 
their  own  dominions  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
month. 

This  campaign,  aa  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter  will  have  sufficiently  shewn,  redounds 
solely  to  the  credit  of  the  Turks.  The  knowledge 
that  the  Enghsh  and  French  forces  were  not 
far  removed,  undoubtedly  affected  the  Russian 
plans  as  summer  approached;  and  the  Austrian 
intervention  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the 
RuEstans ;  but  the  Turks  formed  their  own 
strategy — selected,  in  most  cases,  their  o^vn  batUe- 
flelda— fought  their  o^vn  battles — and  certainly 
achieved  more  victories  than  their  opponents, 
albeit  inferior  in  numbers. 

Sir  George  larpent,  writing  his  volumes  about 
the  time  when  the  Danubian  campaign  ended, 
thus  comments  on  it:  *Omar  Pacha  has  most 
brilliantly  refuted  the  croaking  predictions  of  the 
friends  of  Russia.    His  position,  from  the  Black 


Hea  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  has  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  all  mititary  men.  How  correctly  he 
judged  when  he  selected  Little  Wallachia  as  th« 
l)oint  of  attack,  and  made  Ealafat  the  tHe  de  poi^ 
of  TViddin,  m  proved  by  the  desperate  exertions 
made  by  the  Russians  to  regain  tliis  pcnitioii. 
There  is  a  certain  touchstone,  by  which  it  can  be 
discovered  which  of  two  commanders  is  superior  hi 
talent:  it  is  the  one  who,  through  his  operations, 
undertakes  the  management  of  the  war,  and  foreei 
his  opponent  to  follow  his  movements,  Otmr 
Facha  has  undoubtedly  acted  this  part  In  another 
point  he  has  also  shewn  his  superiority  :  he  hat 
never  suffer etl  himself  to  be  deceived  by  pretendtd 
attacks,  which  wag  frequently  the  case  on  1h« 
Russian  side,  more  especially  when  Omar  Fa^ 
intended  to  take  up  his  permanent  position  ti 
Kalafat,  and  crossed  the  Danube  and  attacked  the 
Russians  at  othfer  points;  so  that  they  neglected 
the  position  which  it  was  so  important  to  theb 
clever  opponent  to  obtain.  In  addition  to  thii;, 
his  management  of  the  war  is  baaed  on  a  veiy 
correct  eatunate  of  what  the  troops  on  either  siit* 
are  able  to  do.  He  chooses  those  modes  of  fightim 
in  which  the  Turks  are  superior  to  tlie  Ru^aoL 
The  Turkish  soldier  is  a  good  tirailleur^  whid 
the  Ru^ian  never  learns,  for  he  is  nothing  but  a 
machine.  The  Turkish  soldier  defends  waUs  and 
intrenchments  with  a  love  of  the  sport,  in  wlijdi 
he  is  only  probably  Burpassod  by  the  SpanianiS; 
while  the  Russian  is  perfectly  helpless  in  m 
attack  on  strong  placis.  In  accordance  with  thai 
qualities  of  the  opposed  troops,  Omar  Pacha  regu- 
lates his  plan  of  campaign,  carries  on  an  iuterni] 
little  war,  and  intrenches  himself  when 
bodies  are  marched  against  him.'*  This  lanj 
is  in  some  part^  perhaps  est^d^rated ;  but 
theless  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  Russians 
best  in  masses,  while  the  Turks  prefer  those 
detailed  tactics  in  which  each  soldier  feels 
viduo  of  his  own  individual  exertions  towj 
the  attainment  of  the  one  common  end. 
quality  is  in  some  degree  expressed  by  the  Fi 
uiihtary  term  (irailleuK  * 

Kalafat  and  HilislTia  will  ever  be  ranked 
the  chief  memorials  of  tlie  Danubian  cam[ 
In  1853^.      Oltenit^a  and  Giurgevo  brought 
share  of  honour  to  the  Turks,  and  the 
had  a  few  gleams  of  success  in  the  Dobrtti 
but  the  defence  of  Kalafat  and  Silistria  nht 
sufficiently  that  the  Osmanli  is  not  yet  a1 
effete  in  presence  of  the  MuscoTite. 

The   operations   of  this   campaign    have 
atti-acted  much  attention  in  connection  with 
relative   merits    of   earthwork   a^d    masoill7 
fortifications  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  sal 
operations  in  the  war  were  bnsed  on  the  experii 
hence  derived.    The  battle  of  Oltenitza  has 
characterised  as  one  fought  quite  as  much 
the  spade  as  the  musket:  it  shewed  how  impoi 
to    raw   troops   even   the    slightest   broastr^ 

«  Tm■k^]f !  iU  ffiatory  and  Prvfrm,  ]L  SSQ, 
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hen  tbej  are  talkd  upon  to  t&M  the  die- 
ted loaatei  of  a  ii^iikr  ftnuj.  Wliea  the 
I  ctMwd  tlie  I>aiiiib«,  the^  b^sn  immediatdj 
aocb  <^  djefeod  them^ves  bj  iDounda  of 
traffic ;  and  behiztd  these  defence  iiicy  resisted 
attack  wUcti  the  Ei^giaQs  ooold  bitng  against 
.  Again,  at  Kal&fat;  the  Turks  so  quicklj 
9  eflectuiUy  threw  up  defences  of  ^ithwork, 
aU  M^ttxsnpfs  i>r  the  KusgUBS  to  oTervome  the 
mce  were  frtutrated ;  and  &ny  passage  acvos& 
IttDube  into  th«  wiistem  parts  of  fiuIgEria 
andncd  abortiTe  bj  this  one  "tvork  -  for  the 
iti§  dared  not  leave  in  their  rear  a  placo  so 
lad.  Agsiu,  at  Silistria;  the  defence  was 
iaHj  aa  afikir  of  earthworks,  supports  by  the 
iCBmmgo  of  a  small  body  of  men.  The  taUaa 
rworkt  on  elerat^  spote  oummanding 


the  town ;  they  consisted  of  trenches,  ditches,  and 
parapets,  all  formed  by  the  spade,  aad  mounted 
with  cannon.  It  was  these  simple  earthworks 
which  the  Russians  30  long  and  fiercelj  attacked, 
and  which  the  Tnrks  so  pertinaciously  and  snccess- 
fally  defended,  When  the  Ru^xans  found  tliey 
could  effect  nothing  by  assault,  they  mined  under- 
neath; but  tlie  Turks,  listen  iiig  attentively  to  the 
miners,  abandoned  the  ftont  works,  and  hastily 
threw  up  new  works  in  the  rear;  whereby  the 
Russians,  when  their  nanm  ware  exploded,  found 
that  the  Turks  were  beyond  reach,  and  that  the 
work  had  to  be  commenced  ^  jmjto.  The  calcu- 
lations of  the  Rnsuan  engineers  were  repeatedly 
overttimed ;  and  the  Turkish  defence  of  SiUstria 
has  almost  asumed  the  rank  of  a  new  diseoveij 
or  iuTentioQ  in  the  art  of  war. 


CHAPTER    III. 
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^,  NVOLVING  as  it  did  .liffbrent 
'loatious  in  buatilUies,  and  npjifaling 
t<j  the  lii>n<jur  Jind  interests  of  tbose 
natioiis  ou  different  grounds,  the 
war  grew  iii  magnitude  as  lime 
advanced.  At  first,  it  appeared 
little  else  than  a  dispute  on  a 
trifling  question  at  Jenisakni ;  then 
it  extended  to  exciting  discussions  and 
hostile  threatg  at  Constantinople ;  then  it 
iplified  into  formidable  battles  and  desperate 
sieges  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube  ;  and  finally  it 
drew  into  its  vortex  the  Western  Powers— England 
with  her  j>owerful  na^-y,  Franc©  with  her  niagnitl- 
cent  army.  So  important  is  it,  to  a  due  oompre^ 
htsnsion  of  the  ratioimk  of  tlie  war,  to  know  the 
exact  grounds  w hereon  England  and  France  were 
impelled  Into  a  conflict  wUich  cost  them  milllnjin 
of  treasure  and  thousands  of  hves,  that  it  will  ho 
uecessaiy  hei^  to  enter  somewhat  fully  on  this 
matter,  before  tracing  the  atlvance  of  the  British 
and  French  armies  to  Gallipoli  and  Varna.  Clear- 
ness of  arrangement  will  be  obtained  by  noticing 
in  succession  the  diplomacy  of  the  statesmen  aikl 
aiiibassadora,  the  ceiebratai  *  Jsecret  Correspond- 
ence/ anil  the  actual  declaration  of  war,  with  its 
accofnpanying  proceedings. 


DIPLOMACY     OF     1853:      THE      ATTACK 
AT     aiNOPE, 

It  waR  the  iiolicy  of  England  to  romahi  neutral 
in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  Holy  Places ; 
peacefully  advising  all  parties,  but  claitnhig  no 
nght  of  interference,  Wlien,  however,  the  de- 
mands niailc  at  ConsLintinople  became  imperious ; 
and  when  8ir  11.  Seymour  obtaine*!  unquestionable 
proofn,  from  his  position  as  British  ambassatlor 
at  St  Pet^^rsburg,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
pouring  down  vast  bodies  of  troops  towards  the 
Turkish  frontJer^-tlico  did  the  British  government 
feel  that  this  neutrality  must  have  an  end. 
England  was  bound  by  treaties  which  she  could 
not  snlTcr  to  fall  into  oblivion  at  sucli  a  time. 

When  Lord  Stratford  de  Kedclifle  returtied  to 
bia  embassy  at  Constantinople,  in  April  1853,  ho 
was  struck  with  the  fact  tliat  Prince  Menchikoff 


ilisliked  to  be  questioned  concerning  any  ulterior 
designs  of  Russia,  after  the  difficulty  of  the  Holy 
Places  should  have  been  settled;  and  this  ixvjAm 
the  ambassador  fear    that   those    designs   Mr'** 
be  perilous  to  the   welfare   of  Turkey.      1 
Bmnnow,  on  May  ^,  sent  a  long  docnnnLriiL  ut 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  justilying  evcrrthitur  th« 
emperor  had  done,  and  denying   the   alleg; 
concerning  any  ulterior  views.    The  *swl,  i 
theless,  on  hearing  of  the  threatening  dep^ 
of  MencUikotr  from  Constantinople,  wrote  t<i 
Stratford  de  Rt^lcltfte  on  the  31st  May,  empn^vn- 
ing  liim  to  order  up  the  British  ilcet  from  Jlnlr.i 
tAJward«   the  iJardanelles,  there  to   be  enu  i 
as  his  judgment  might  suggest.     '  A  deelara» 
war  by  Russia  against  Turkey,'  said  his  lord*lu[v 
'  the  embarkation  of  troops  at  Sebastopol,  or  &ny 
other  well-establishetl  fact  denoting  intijn lions  Jf 
uninistakable  hoBtility,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  majesty's  government,  entirely  justify  youp 
excellency  in  sending  fur  the  fleet,  which,  how^rer, 
would  not  pass  the  Dardanelles  except  on.  tlit 
express  demand  of  tlio  sultan.' 

Tins   '  pasaing   of   the  Dardanelles'   ha-i    bc«o 
intertwined  in  all  the  diplomacy  resiiecting  Turkey 
for  mjiuy  generations  jiast.     It  means  tliis — tliot  m 
Turkey    possesses    both  the    European    and    the 
Asiatic  sides  of  tlie  Daitlauclles  and  the  Bosphonis, 
she  commands  the  entrances  through  those  strait! 
into  the  Black  Sea  t  and,  for  her  own  protection, 
she  has  always  insisted  that  no  ships  of  war  shall 
pass  through  those  straits  without  her  pcrmissitiji. 
In  1840,  when  the  sultan  was  threatened  by  Ui* 
rebellious   vassal,    Mehcmet    Ali,    he   [daced   tLc 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoms  under  the  jui 
'protection' — an    ominous    word— of    Engl; 
France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  Imt  in 
convention  of  tlic  15th  of  July  in  that  ycx\T^ 
expressly  stijiulatcd,  in  Article  IV.,  for  the  main' 
nance  of  his  ancient  rights  over  the  straits.   Turl 
claimcfl,  and  the  five  powers  agreed,  that 
protection  *  shall  lie  considered  only  as  a  mi 
of  exception,  adopted  at  the  express  demand  of  tlitf 
f^ultan,  and  fiolely  for  his  defence  in  the  single  cai^ 
above  mentioned ;   hut   it  is  agreed,  that  sad* 
measure   shall   not  derogate  in  any  d^rcc  ft?o«» 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  ui  Wrto<? 
of  which  it  has  in  all  times  been  proliibited  fo»' 
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lot  foreign  powers  to  enter  the  straits 

lies  and  of  the  Bosphorus.'  Again,  in 
I  signed  at  Loiidtm  on  the  13th  of  July 
tween  the  representatives  of  the  sbt  powers, 
demanded  by  the  sultan  that  liis  right 
t>e  admitted,  of  prohihiting  the  passft^'e  of 
krirar  throuy[h  the  i^trait^ ;  and  this  right 
Iblly  concedetl  by  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia. 

ig  the  mouth  of  May  (1853),  it  was  asccr- 
f  diplomatic  correspondence,  that  Austria 
,  a9  well  aa  Enj^land  and  France,  agreed 
m£s  demands  upon  Tarkej'  were  iudefeii- 
d  could  not  be  subinittod  to  without  injury 
Ottoman  authority.  Ho  far  there  was 
m  %  hut  the  aluiost  inteiTniuable  uegotia- 
ich  followed,  sitewed  that  there  wna  not  so 
^y  of  opinion  couceniing  the  course  t«  he 
B  wards  Russia.  In  J  one,  the  Froneh 
mt  sent  orders  to  their  fleet,  under 
de  ia  Susse,  to  join  the  English  fleet,  under 
>nndas,  at  Besika  Bay — imtnediately 
IfOUthward  of  the  Dardanelles— there  to 
'  orders  from  the  two  amhaasadors  at 
One  circumstance  presents  itself 
ghoTit  tho  voluminous  correspoiidQncc 
ntner  and  autumn — that  all  the  ministers 
ambassadors  of  England,  France, 
bd  Pnissia,  so  far  as  their  opinions  found 
in  di.«5patehesi,  condemnetl  the  conduct 
5^r  in  picking  a  new  quarrel  with  Turkey 
^neatton  of  the  *  Holy  Places '  hail  heen 
(plarwndon,  Stratford  do  Redcllffe,  AVest- 
d,  Cowley,  Bloomfield,  Seymour,  Drouyn 
rs,  Walewskij  De  Li  Cour,  Buol,  CoUoredo, 
fel,  however  they  may  ha've  differed  aa  to 
of  healing  the  wound,  agreed  ns  to  the 
jrif.  Tliis  was  important ;  for  it  amounted 
I  a  vote  passed  hy  united  Europe  a^inst 
nd  weakened  his  t>ower  of  apiicaling  to 
\  ueighlx>nrs  against  tho  rest. 

12fh  of  June,  the  Russian  government 

L  a  circular  addressed  to  all  its  mmistors 

^©ouHa,  explanatory  of  the  reasons  which 

(tud  the  CKar  in  his  pvoeeedings.    This 

Icited  many  replies  and  counter-state- 

bd  England  and  Franco  hcca,fiio  more 

decided    in   their  rcpi-ohation   of   tho 

ii€fl.     Just   about    the   time  when 

ihranced    to    the  Principalities,  Austria 

ed  troops  noar   the   Servian    frontier; 

toircumtitance  fox*  a  time  excited  uneasi- 

no  further  progrcsn  was  made  in  that 

^and  Austria  continued  to  act  witli  the 

Powers  in  an  endeavour  to  obviate  war 

atic  means.     In  July,  tho  firtit  of  many 

ftncea'  met  at  Vienna,  attended   by   the 

itiitives  of  England,  France,  Austria^  and 

j^ibe^  representatives  proposed^  with  the 

r  their  respective  government*,  to  prcjmre 

'  sche*lnle  of  agreement,  which  should  be 

Petersburg  and  Constantinople  ;  and 

powers  should  use  their  hest  energies 


to  obtain  the  a^ssent  of  the  two  belligerent  powers 
to  the  terms  therein  imposed.  Another  confer- 
ence on  the  same  subject  was  held  towards  the 
close  of  the  same  month,  dnriug  which  the  torms 
of  the  proposed  note  were  determined  on.  This 
note,  as  drawn  up  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  as 
transmitted  to  Constantinople,  assumed  tlie  form 
of  a  declaration  from  the  sultan  to  the  czar.  The 
sultan,  after  expressing  his  '  unbounded  confidence 
in  tlie  eminent  qualities  of  liis  august  friend  and 
ally/  declared  that  ho  '  will  remain  f;uthfiil  to  Hie 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Adrianople  relative  to  tho  protection  of  the 
Christian  religion  j  and  that  his  majesty  considers 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  cause  to  be  observed 
for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice,  either 
now  or  hereafter,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual 
privileges  which  have  been  gj*anted  by  his  majesty's 
august  ancestors  to  the  orthodox  Eastern  Clmreh, 
and  which  are  maintained  and  confirmed  by  him ; 
and  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause 
the  Greek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted 
to  the  other  Christian  rites  by  convention  or 
special  arrangement.*  There  were  comprised  in 
the  notOj  also,  a  few  minor  declaratjons  respecting 
pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  a  Russian  church  and 
hospital  in  or  near  the  same  citj',  and  an  increase 
of  power  to  the  Russian  consuls  in  Palestine. 

This'  Vienna  Not  o'— the  fin^t  of  that  name — ^w*s 
the  main  subject  of  European  diplomacy  during  the 
latter  half  of  1853.  The  reader  will  remember  that, 
in  a  former  page,  reference  was  made  to  the  note, 
as  exemplifying  the  importance  of  attending  Xq  the 
phraseolt^'  of  any  documents  to  which  Russia  is  a 
party.  The  Turkish  ministers  saw  tliat— whether 
the  note  had  or  had  not  been  drawn  up  with  tho 
connivance  of  Russia — It  was  worded  in  such  a 
way  as  might  leave  an  (ipening  for  a  Kussian 
interpretation  injurious  to  Turkey  at  some  future 
time.  More  than  once  has  it  occurred,  in  the  past 
relations  of  Russia  with  other  countries,  that  if 
two  or  thrco  short  words  wei-e  susceptible  of  a 
double  meaning,  or  two  or  tliree  apparently  insig- 
nificant words  omitted,  a  claim  of  startling  import 
was  afterwards  founded,  to  which  the  other  con- 
tracting party  had  not  originally  intendetl  to  assent. 
In  the  case  now  under  notice,  the  czar,  early  in 
August,  accepted  the  Vienna  Note  with  a  promptness 
which  was  in  itself  suspicious ;  and  later  in  the 
same  mouthf  the  sultan  signified  also  his  acceptance, 
Imt  with  the  '  modification '  of  a  few  words.  This 
modification  was  tt>  define  the  meaning  of  terms 
otherwise  too  undcflneil ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  proved 
to  he  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  negotiation  split. 
The  Allies  were  willing  to  accept  the  amendments 
made  by  Turkey,  and  even  acknowledged  that 
thoBO  amendments  were  just  in  themselves,  how- 
ever lamentable  it  might  be  that  peace  aliould  be 
disturbcii  by  small  clianges.  But  the  czar  refuscti 
his  assent ;  and  this  refusal  ofleris  much  justification 
to  the  conduct  of  Turkey,  since  it  shews  that  tho 
eaar  regarded  the  altered  words  as  important  iu 
the  very  seniw  that  Turkey  had  suspected.    There 
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were  only  two  par^raphs  of  the  Vienna  Note  thus 
altered,  and  altered  in  only  three  places;  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  transcribe  them  here,  if  only 
to  shew  how  migfbty  are  tbt:  political  results  which 
aotfietimea  spring  from  the  tarn  of  an  expression. 
Of  the  six  paragraphi  of  the  Vienna  Note,  the 
most  important  wore  the  two  following  :■ — 

*  If  the  Emperors  of  Russia  have  at  aU  times 
evinced  their  active  solicitude  for  tAe  mainterianee 
of  the  immunities  and  priinfegcs  of  the  orthodox  GrefJt 
Church  in  th«  Ottoman  Empire^  the  Stdtam  have  n^er 
refuitd  again  to  tonjirm  them*  by  solemn  acts 
testifying  their  ancient  and  constant  benevolence 
towards  their  Christian  subjects. 

*The  tmdersigned  haa  in  consequence  received 
orders  to  declare  by  the  present  note,  that  the 
Govommeat  of  His  Majesty  the  Saltan  will  remain 
faithftil  to  Ik^  Mtet  and  ta  the  spirit  of  the  TVifafm* 
of  Kainardji  and  Adrianople  rekdits  to  the  pro- 
tm^ion  of  the  Christian  rdiffion,  andf  that  His 
Majesty  considers  himself  bound  in  hononr  to 
cause  to  b©  observed  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from 
all  prejudice,  either  now  or  hereftfler,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spiritual  privileges  wliicb  have  been 
granted  by  His  Majesty's  august  ancestors  to  the 
orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  arc  maintained 
and  conSrmed  by  him  ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
of  exalted  equity^  to  cause  the  Greek  rite  to  sbare 
in  did  advantages  groM^  to  the  other  GhriMian 
rUet  by  eonvmtim  or  spedid  mtmiffetnent^t 

Turkey  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  words 
printed  in  italieSj  those  ^tven  in  tlic  foot-notes ; 
and  the  rejection  of  thu'^e  substitutions  by  Russia 
rendered  iueftcctua!  all  the  eubseqnent  hbours  of 
the  diplomatists.  It  will  bo  seen,  on  CJireftilly 
perusing  the  above,  that  the  pitli  of  the  amend- 
manU  cousists  in  the  declaration,  that  the  Porte 
win  both  concede  and  protect,  in  respect  to  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  ;  whereas  the  original  clauses 
would  have  afforded  a  loophole  for  the  ciat  to 
enter  in  liis  assumed  capacity  as  'protector  of 
Greek  wei^hip,'  Protection  to  Greek  Christians 
might  be  well ;  but  protection  by  the  war  was  the 
point  yearned  for  by  Russia. 

September  approach  e<i ;  a  month  during  which 
Besika  Bay  and  its  vicinity  become  dangerous  for 
ihippiag  lying  at  anchor.  The  AlHotl  governments 
were  exceedingly  urgent  that  Turkey  and  Russia 
should  arrive  at  an  amicable  condusion,  in  order 
that  the  fleets  might  be  withdrawn  to  safer 
quarters;  but,  pending  the  negotiations,  such 
withdrawal  would  not  be  expedient.  France  pro- 
posed that  the  fleets  should  etiter  the  Dardanell^ 
with  the  consent  of  Turkey;  but  England  proposetl 
a  fhrther  delay,  to  aflbrd  the  czar  time  to  signify 

**QiB  nHfaodoc  Ore^  Oburtib  ud  vonhtp^  the  SalLunt  bitrc 
never  CMxcd  to  pnrvlde  tai  tb/t  njust^oiiDc  af  tho  pTivW^gtes  and 
LmmiuiiU«a  witkh.  »%  dUfeKDt  tlmi»  tbpy  have  fpoT)ULheoiwl)r 
HTMitcd  to  ttut  reUfton  tud  ta  MM  churoh  Id  thci  Ommiui 
Empire  &ad  to  oonArm  tbetn ' 

f  'tfl  ^0  HtlinilKtloBi  at  tiw  Treaty  of  Katnerdji,  ecmftniMKl  bjr 
tlat  of  Adrianople,  reUtiTe  lo  the  protection  by  the  gublimfi  PmUt 
of  thfl  Oh-IhUb)!  rcUgioD ;  unit  ke  is  mDrevvcr  cliaT|:cd  to  mako 

t  *  rrint«d,  or  frbleb  might  Us  (THCted,  to  the  other  Cluriitlui 
OOBioiDflitie*,  Ottonun  nibjc«t«<' 


his  assent  to  the  altered  terms  of  the  Vienna  Note. 
But  this  assent  was  never  ^ven.  The  oomt  of 
St  Petorsburg  stated  in  writing  the  reasone  why 
Russia  could  not  accept  the  amended  note ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  promptly  pointed  out  that  the 
reasons  thus  assigned  were  such  as  to  justify  Tnrkty 
in  the  suspicions  which  the  original  note  hid 
excited ;  that,  in  fact,  *  it  would  not  b©  fair  to 
urge  the  Forte  to  sign  a  document  which  would 
give  Russia  such  advam^'ea  as  it  was  now  cl«ti- 
the  Russian  government  expected  from  it**  It 
waa,  indeed,  throughout,  a  most  unfortunal* 
achievement  in  diplomacy,  and  seems  to  indicatt 
that  a  pro- Russian  pen  had  traced  the  terms  of  the 
Vienna  Note  j  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  after  stattng 
the  sense  in  which  England  and  France  understood 
the  original  note,  declared  that  it  would  now  be 
'  highly  dishonourable  to  press  its  acceptance  oe 
the  Porte,  when  they  have  been  duly  warned  by 
the  power  to  whom  the  note  is  to  be  addreffod 
that  another  and  a  totally  dilierent  meAnlng  is 
attached  to  it  by  that  power'  (p.  124), 

The  month  of  October  brought  the  first  ominous 
reference  to  possible  colliaious  in  the  Black  8« 
lictween  the  several  fleets,  A  dm  iral  Dundas  recdYod 
ordere  to  inform  the  Russian  admiral  eomtoandij)^ 
at  Sebastopot,  'that  if  the  Russian  fleet  shotUd 
come  out  of  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  landing 
troops  on  any  portion  of  the  Turkish  territory,  of 
of  committing  any  act  of  overt  hostility  agaimt 
the  Porte,  his  (Admiral  Duiidas's)  orders  «c 
to  protect  tbo  sultan 'h  dominions  from  attsct' , 
The  English  government  Ijccame  more  and  mom  | 
distrustful  of  Russia :  they  declined  to  urge ' 
to  accept  tho  Vienna  Not«;  they  declined 
accede  to  a  new  note  prepared  at  OLmiite 
Austria;  and  they  now  refused  to  i>eTTnit  Riitfiail 
ships  of  war  to  roam  over  the  Black 
Turkey  declarc<i  war  early  in  the  month ;  and  I 
Allied  fleets  soon  atlerwartls  passed  through 
DardancDcs.  Vain  attempts  were  made  at  ftirth 
agreements.  The  original  Vienna  note  had 
rejected  by  Ttu'key;  the  amended  note  had 
rejected  by  Russia;  the  Olmiiti  propondtion 
rejected  by  England;  Lord  8tratfoi-d  de 
prepared  a  plan,  which  was  rejected  by  An 
and  now  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  prepared  a  ^  _ 
which  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  passing  of  tiie' 
Danube  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  virt«il 
conimeneemeut  of  ho»tiMtic«.  The  earl  issued  a 
eireular-letter  to  all  the  British  ministers  abroad, 
dated  7th  November,  in  whicli  the  imminent^  of 
approaching  war  was  touched  upon.  Meanwhile^ 
the  Russian  proceeding  in  the  Danubian  IMnfii* 
pahties  had  become  so  audacious,  that  even  tbe 
Prussian  court  was  alarmed  at  them,  Btros 
Manteufiel  told  the  British  amboBsador  at  Betlliif 
that '  Prince  Urusofl'  (a  Russian  general)  had  tifcifn 
the  entire  government  of  the  province  of  HoldAVia 
into.his  own  hands ;  and  that  his  hinguBge  towtttib  _ 
the  inhabitanta  was  as  Insulting  as  his  acts  i 
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tremivB.  <!hi  one  occasion,  somo  Jew*  were 
ed  iuto  Im  presence ;  and  on  his  ticcosting  them 
Eiary  hard  language^  they  clajmed  the 
^ Austriati  subjects ;  on  which  the  prince 
i  to  leave  at  once  for  Lemberg.'  * 
QKth  c^ine  the  teiTibte  new;;  of  the  battle,  or 
•laugh tcr,  at  Sinope,  which  waa  effectual, 
anything  else,  in  roiiiing  a  spirit  of 
tion  throughout  Wegtem  Europe.  The 
tied  Loudon  and  PariH  on  11th  December. 
govennncMts  were  chagrined  that  snch 
ti%'e  act  should  have  been  permitted  at 
when  Turkey  was  nominally  under  the 
on  of  the  English  and  French  fleets.    An 


investigation  of  nJl  the  circumstanoef  was  made 
by  the  English  ships  attribution  and  Mo^adore^ 
sent  to  Sinope  for  that  purpose  immediately  after 
the  catastrophe ;  and  the  Following  ii  the  substance 
of  the  information  obtained : — 

On  13th  November,  a  Turkish  flotilla  auchored 
in  the  Bay  of  Sinope.  This  town  is  ou  the  south 
filiore  of  the  Black  Bea^  350  miles  east  of  Const^tn- 
tinoplc,  and  200  miles  south-east  of  Sevastopol,  The 
llotilla  eonsiBted  of  seven  frigates,  three  corvettes, 
and  two  siteamers.  On  the  Slst,  a  Russian  equadron 
appeared  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  reconnoitred 
the  Turks,  and  established  a  blockade.  Some  of 
the  Turkisb  officera  thought  it  would  be  well  Ui 


Battle  of  SLuopa,. 


ttk  tli«  blockade,  and  engage  in  a  runntiig-flght ; 
il  Oiman  Pacha,  the  comnuuider  of  the  flotilla, 
iforttinatelT  determined  to  remain  at  anchor,  and 
ttait  I  he  attaek  from  the  Rimsiau!),  On  tlie 
tb,  tli«  Russian  squadron^  consisting  of  three 
lliB-id«cken)  and  three  two-deckers^  under 
toinaJ  Jfachiinoff,  wiood  in  for  the  bay  under  fall 
fl  l)«rore  tlio  wind,  and  took  up  a  position  close 
^i'V  "ui'kish  iihi[is ;   while  two  frigatra 

Bti  :v^  remained  outside  to  cut  off  the 

ntt  of  ,Luj  Turkish  Tessel  attempting  to  escape. 
B&aii  I^aclia  immediately  gave  tho  signal  for  a 
)t«mbed  and  energetic  defence.  Abcmt  noon, 
fettlHaiiaas  upened  fire,  and  for  an  hour  or  two 
Bict  wan  fearfiil.  The  Namek  frigate, 
Dded  by  All  Bey,  when  just  about  being 
by  a  Imge  three-decker,  was  heroically 
i»0  ap  by  her  commander,  thereby  consigning 
~  and  erew  to  deslruetion.     Borne  of  the 

•  Pi^lUnnaa^  Fapcr*,  H.  fit. 


Turkish  ships  were  burned  by  the  cuemy'f  red-hot 

shot;  others  blew  up;  and  the  rest,  whose  Bides 
were  literally  beaten  in  by  tho  enormous  weight 
of  the  Russian  metal,  slipped  their  cables,  anil 
drifted  on  shore.  The  Russians  now  manned  tbeJr 
yards,  and  cheered  in  honour  of  their  bloody  victory, 
if  victory  it  can  be  called.  They  then  reoonimence<i 
Hring  upon  tho  helplesa  wrecks,  wliich  still  kept 
u;>  a  feeble  but  unyielding  resistance,  and  did  not 
cense  until  the  work  of  rain  and  death  was  acldeved. 
Out  of  the  whole  Turkish  flotilla,  one  vessel  alone 
eacaped :  thi«  was  the  steamer  Tat/,  which  sUpped 
her  cable  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
bjittle,  and  after  forcing  her  way  at  some  risk 
tlirough  the  force  cruimng  ont«ide,  brought  the 
first  news  of  the  fat^il  encomiter  to  Constantinople, 
Tlie  land-batteries  at  Sinope  fired  in  aid  of  the 
Turks ;  but  the  aid  was  incon  Rider  able,  jiartly 
because  the  guns  were  light,  and  partly  because 
the  Turkish  ships  intervene*!  between  tho  Ru»- 
aians  and  the  batteries.    The  town  of  Sinope  was 


completely  destrojed,  And  the  whole  coast  strewed 
with  dead  bodies.  Of  the  ships,  nothing  wits  left  hut 
heaps  of  fragments ;  and  of  the  crews,  only  loOO 
remained  alive  out  of  4500,  The  ships  were  the 
foUowing:— 

Ovnu  Ktn. 

Ifinck,       4,  .    M  500— blown  up, 

Nttlm.      .  .        Si  500— destro^. 

FiirtU.         .  .    Z6  -lot*— d»trgr«d- 

GbUu  Sefit,  .       n  2tto^il«lroyod. 

Aaa  niAd,    .  ,    M  4W~t«ken. 

Dunletts,  .        l^  CW— deetTOTcd. 

Ncdjl  FMbif,  .    24  20iJ-on  *hci're. 

Ktdi,         .  .        M  AOO-blawti  up. 

NeceJoJAh,    ,  ,    m  COO— blawn  up, 

F(d»l  MarboDt,  22  aiO-dffltrojwl, 

Ireglij          .  ,     4  ISO— eteoroer,  150  b.  p,— de»troyed. 

Taif,         .  ,        16  300—     do.       aUDU.  p.— nolcngngctl. 

Total,       ,        4Si    4400 

Osman  Pacha,  the  commander  in  the  Aon  lilnit, 
was  wounded,  then  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
died  in  captivity  ;  Ali  Bey,  of  Uie  Namtk^  was 
bloTVTi  u]}  with  hu?  ship ;  Ilassaii  Bey  was  killed 
hi  the  NejTim;  Ali  Sttdier  Bey  in  the  FarsH; 
Sadi  Bey  in  the  GtiUu  Seft;  Hussein  Pacha  and 
Kadi  Bey  in  tbe  Nf:^emiah  ;  and  Ixet  Bey  in  the 
Fiam  Marhont.  The  Eussians  themsclveji  suffered 
considerably,  through  the  indomitable  courage  of 
tlteir  antagonists,  Tliey  are  hdieved  to  have 
had  about  (JOO  large  pieces  of  cannon  engoge<l— 
G8-ponnden3,42- pounders, and  32-poiinders.  Admiral 
Nachimoff  returned  to  Sebastopol  T>efore  the  Allied 
sliips  reached  Smope. 

The  emperor,  willmg  to  catch  at  every  trifle 
which  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  addressing 
his  Kubjoete  in  magniloquent  language,  sent  an 
autograph'letter  to  Prince  Menchikoff,  glorifying 
RuHi^ia  for  the  victory  at  Sinope  \— 

'  St  PBTEft»»tfiMJ,  ^^;  1S53. 

The  victory  of  Sinope  provea  evidently  that  otir 
BUck  Sea  fleet  \\as  ^hewn  itself  worthy  of  ks  defttiim- 
tioti.  With  hearty  joy,  I  rtHiuest  you  to  coinomnjcatc 
to  my  brave  sen  men,  that  I  Umuk  them  fur  the  auccess 
of  the  Hussian  Aug  ou  behalf  of  tht;  glory  and  honour  of 
RuBEJa.  I  perc'cLve  with  eatisfaction  that  Tchesmc'  Jiaa 
not  been  forpotten  in  the  RusAian  navy,  and  thut  the 
granrkona  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
grand  sires. 

I  remain,  always  and  unalterably,  your  well-inclined 
and  grate fal  Nicholas,* 

St  Petersburg  vvas  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of 
delight  ;  illuminations,  baHfi,  festivals,  health- 
drinking^,  sufcceded  each  other  for  many  days; 
and  the  Jluttk  o/Sinopf;  was  playeil,  with  variations 
d  l<t  SussCj  at  the  theatres. 

It  is  difficult  to  mark  clearly  the  difference 
between  a  fair  and  an  unfair  attack  jluring  war ; 
but  tbe  point  at  which  Russia  and  the  Allies 
diverged  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Bin  ope  cata^ 
trophe  was  aa  futlows :— Russia  asserted  that  the 
Turkish  ilotilla  had  on  boai'd  troops  and  ammuni- 
tion destined  to  aid  rebellious  tribes  in  an  attack 
on  Secoum-Kale,  a  Uuaso- Circassian  town  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Black  8ea  ;  and  that  Russia 
was  justified  in  destroying  the  flotilla  under  sneh 
circumstances,  Turkey  and  her  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  that  tho  flotilla  was  only 
ehat^  with  provisions  for  Batoum,  a  Turkish 


town  near  the  Radian  frontier  of  the  Black  Sea; 
and  that  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish  AotUla  io  a 
Turkish  harbour  was  virtup-lly  a  defiance  t4>  the 
AllJe^  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  Turkey, 
In  the  correspondence  between  the  various  courts, 
the  affair  at  Sinope  was  treated  by  the  Ailieft-Hiot 
so  much  as  a  breach  of  the  reeognised  rule*  of 
honour  in  war,  as  a  disregani  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Allies  to  bring  about  peac« ;  but  tho  geuer«l 
impression  produced  in  England  and  Trance,  as 
well  as  in  Turkey,  was  one  of  indignation,  and 
which  unquestionably  tended  to  weaken  the  eftbrt* 
of  the  peace-makers.  It  is  indeed  undeniable  that 
the  conflict  was  rather  a  slaughter  than  a  fight; 
for  the  Russian.^  departing  from  the  usages  of 
civilised  Europe,  pouretl  forth  a  burning  torrent  of 
grape  and  canister-shot  upon  the  hapless  wr*  ;  ■ 
who,  escaping  from  the  burning  and  sinking 
sought  to  gain  the  shore. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  the  issne 
of  circulars  from  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments to  their  ministers  abroad,  narrating  the 
jiroceodinp  which  had  taken  place,  lamenting  tlw 
i'ailure  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace,  and 
announcing  that  the  Allied  fleets  would  at  once 
enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  assume  an  attitude  thai 
would  prevent  such  another  calamity  as  that  at 
Sinope,  The  year  1853  did  not  pass  away,  how- 
ever, without  one  more  effort  to  pr^^erve  peace. 
The  ambassadors  of  England,  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  at  Constantinople,  presented  to  the  sultan, 
on  tho  12th  of  December,  an  'Identic  Note/ or 
proposal  in  ^hkh  all  agreed,  containing  the  baast 
for  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  Turfwy 
and  Russia.  Tho  sultan  assented  to  this  on  tiM 
31st  of  Beceniber,  and  proposed  that  forty  day* 
should  be  allowed  for  the  czar  to  signify  his  absent; 
after  which  all  the  six  powers  should  confer,  rI 
Vienna  or  some  other  central  city,  and  agree  on  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  various  iKiints  at  issofc 
All  the  four  powers  were  satisfied  with  this  accept- 
ance by  tbe  sultan,  as  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  Turkey,  while  at  the  same  tim* 
meeting  every  demand  that  Russia  was  entitled  to 
make. 

The  year  1854  opened  amid  busy  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  four  powders  to  obtain  the  assent  of 
Russia  to  the  terms  of  the  Identic  Note  ;  but  when 
the  Allied  fleets  actually  cnteixnl  tbe  Black  Sea— 
which  they  did  on  the  4th  of  Januarys — and  when 
the  czar  was  informed  of  this  fact^  his  irritation 
rendered  him  indisposed  to  accede  to  peaccf^ 
diplomacy.  An  angry  correspondence  ensued  St 
8t  Petersburg,  London,  and  I'aris,  between  Rufliil 
on  tbe  one  side,  and  England  ami  France  on  tbs 
other  ;  the  Identic  Note  was  forgotten  or  laM 
asifle ;  and,  early  in  February,  the  Russmn  ambift' 
sadors  were  withdrawn  frtim  London  and  Paii^ 
and  the  English  and  French  ambassadors  Axon 
Ht  Petersburg. 

Between  the  leading  8ta,te3  of  Europe,  the  witfr- 
drawal  of  ambassaiiors  is  the  immediate  fureruunef 
of  war,  unless  some  special  intervention  oecoif. 
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adi  inicrTention  preeenttKi  itself  in  tins  case ; 
ttnu)  it  aroao  that  the  inonth  of  March  1854, 
ased  the  formal  rupture  of  peaceful  rt-lations 
tea  Englrind  and  France  on  the  one  handle  and 
lA  on  tho  other — on  {jroundh  ithich  tspeciaJly 
jmed  Turkey  in  the  ftrst  iiistHnce>  hut  which 
d  hare  been  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of 
pe  gcoCTa.Uj%  if  the  designs  of  Russia  had  been 
ly  submitted  to,  M,  Kofisuth,  in  ono  of  his 
hea  made  while  in  Americaj  spoke  enei^eti- 
to  tlie  efliect,  that  nations  cannot  with  profit 
e  itiiedflC^ves — cnnnot  afibrd  to  1.>o  sehishly 
isrent  to  the  assanlte  of  a  strong  i>ower  upon 
ikcr.  *  Even  your  own  peculiar  interests,'  ho 
Uf  his  tmnsAthmtic  auditors,  '  are  best  serve*! 
t  your  foreign  policy  rent^,  not  on  transitory 
derations  ^Q^  *^^  everlasting  prijictples.  Kven 
iitate  life,  no  man  ean  enlirelj  cut  himself 
■om  others.     A  man  willing  to  attempt  it, 

I  be  an  exile  at  home :  just  so  with  nations, 

II  in  the  larger  family  of  man  are  individual 
ben..  In  a  nation,  tlie  consequence  of  total 
aoB  is  not  felt  us  soon,  but  it  will  at  length  be 
M  wmiAy,  The  Itmrs  of  nations  are  counted 
wn;  jet  (he  secluded  nation,  self-exiled  from 
' "  *    U'ioiUes   away.      Wo   to   the    people 

care  only  for  their  own  present,  and 
It  iiK  iiiture  of  their  country  !'*  The  exiled 
ar  harl  sympathy  with  Hungiirj  in  his 
;hts  when  he  made  this  speech;  but  his 
•tfttions  apply  also  to  tho  case  of  Turkey,  ns 
ased  by  Kufij^ta.  At  one  time,  most  of  the 
IS  of  Europe  had  to  rise  to  steni  the  claim 
rkev  for  almost  universal  dominiou  ;  then 
Pt  8 pain  ;  then  France ;  and  in  1854,  tlie  (ime 
!<1  to  have  arrived  when  soroethjjig  i^imUar 
be  effected  against  Russia,  and  for  similar 

i\  then,  were  all  the  labours  of  European 
men  and  ambassadorH  renciered  of  non-cftcct. 
ITienna  Note,  the  amended  note,  the  Identic 

tho  protocols,  the  proceedingii  at  the  coii- 
;:ea,    t!i<?    dispatchcs—tloeuments   which    fill 

hundred  folio  pages  of  close  ])rint — were 
e«»,  in  so  far  as  regarded  tho  maintenance  of 

between  Ru£$!»ia  and  the  IVestern  Powers. 

I 

K  1844    AKD    1853. 

[^piile  thcj^e  open  and  avoMed  negotiations 
Agoing  forward,  there  wjls  a  remarkable 
r-cnrrent  of  '  secret  cijrrespondcnce/  of  which 
'orld  kneift'  nothing  until  twelve  months  after 
urred  ;  a  correspondence  in  which  two  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  interchanged  opinions 
ml  the  cognijsance  of  the  others, 
e  aecret  correspondence  between  the  Englisli 
Btl!!i»ian  goverumenta  respecting  Turkey  and 
itare  fate,  constituted,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
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episode  in  the  historj'  of  the  war.  It  was  complete 
in  itself—begun,  continued,  and  ended  separately 
and  distinctly  from  the  iickjiowlcdgc<i  diplomacy 
of  the  period.  Episode  though  it  be,  howoverj  it 
was  of  grave  import ;  for  it  unquestionably  encou- 
raged the  Em^jeror  Nicholas  in  the  pursuance  of 
those  schemes  M'Uich  superinduced  the  war.  It 
wtts  gr-ave  in  another  sense,  for  it  exemplified  the 
entiinglcnnenta  into  which  a  nation  might  be 
brought,  unknown  to  and  unsauctioned  by  the 
people,  by  unacknowle*Jgod  though  well-meant 
diplomacy  on  the  part  of  its  ministers.  Not  only 
wiv.s  there  a  secret  correspondence,  but  another 
involved  in  it — a  wheel  within  a  wheel— a  Chinese 
ball-pujyJe  translated  into  English ;  for  the  corrc- 
siwndence  of  1853  involved  that  of  1844<  and  both 
were  alike  unknovs  ti  to  the  English  parliament  and 
the  English  nation  until  the  spring  of  1854.  It  is 
true  tiiat  the  English  diplomatists  did  not  assent  to 
any  spoliation  schemes-H:M  not  countenance  any 
Une  of  conduct  which  would  be  injurious  tolHirkey ; 
but  the  rejection  was  worded  in  such  courtly 
phrase,  the  moral  scorn  of  injustice  was  so  feebly 
expressed,  the  com[iliments  paid  to  the  exar  had 
so  much  of  falsome  (lattery  in  them,  that  tho 
diplomatists  afi'ordeil  a  handle  which  the  czar  did 
not  afterwards  fail  (o  apply  to  Ms  own  pur|>osea. 
This  c4)rrcspondence  *iubscquently  formed  the 
Ihcme  nf  a  remarkable  article  in  the  TVeMmimter 
Rrvkw*  under  the  title  of  *  International  Immo- 
rality j'  it)  which  tlie  writer  Bought  to  shew  the  ill 
consequences  which  result  to  nations  from  a  want 
of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  diplomatists,  a  tendency 
on  their  parts  to  call  things  by  the  wrong  names, 
and  to  adopt  crooked  means  for  obtaining  that 
which  might  be  a  worthy  and  proper  end. 

This  correspondence  was  remarkable  also  in 
another  partieular — the  mode  in  which  it  was 
discovered  or  made  public.  For  aught  that  ean 
now  be  seen,  it  might  have  remained  yet  many 
more  years  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
had  not  one  of  the  diplomatists  made  use  of  lan- 
guage inconsistent  with  that  used  by  him  during 
the  correspondence  itself.  How  this  lapsus  drew 
forth  the  truth,  bit  by  hit,  it  will  be  desirable  here 
to  shew ;  for  the  episode  is  of  a  kind  which  can  best 
be  ntidcrstood  by  tracing  the  steps  of  the  discovery, 
and  thus,  in  some  sort,  travelling  backward.  Ivoril 
Jtihn  llui^ell,  the  Journal  de  fSt  Pftersburg,  the 
Timt^^  tho  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Enrl  of  Aberdeen, 
were  the  instruments  whereby  tlio  nation  became 
conversant  with  a  correspondence  which  cither 
ought  not  to  have  taken  place  at  all,  or  ought  to 
have  been  knoi^-n  much  earlier. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  Febmaiy  1854,  when 
Mr  Layard  brought  on  a  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  concerning  ICastern  affairs,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  commented  in  terms  of  great  severity 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Ho  said: 
'There  were  concealment  and  deception  on  the 
part  of  Russia  towards  the  government  of  tins 
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count  17 ;  but,  while  we  gave  credit  to  the  asstirancw 
of  thd  Russiao  government,  we  were  not  blind  to 
the  possibilitj  that  it  might  be  deceiving  us.'  How 
one  party  can  '  give  credit'  to  another  with  such  a 
proviso,  is  not  easy  to  see.  His  lordfihip  expressed 
his  beUefi  that  the  emperor's  object  was  '  to  endca* 
vour  in  the  pr^eut  jear  to  degrade  Turkey  atill 
niore  than  aho  has  been  before  degradetj,  by 
successive  wars  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  Eusaia ; 
and  it  was  hoped  that  by  means  of  force,  or  of 
costly  and  lavish  diplomacy^  to  obtain  terras  from 
the  sultan  which  would  render  him  completely 
subject  to  Russia ;  bo  tliut,  if  at  any  time  he  should 
attempt  to  throw  off  his  chains,  liis  prostrate  and 
helpless  condition  would  make  the  conquest  of  the 
ooontry  an  easy  task.  Buch  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  Russia.'  In  respect  to  tlie  rejection  by 
the  czar  of  tho  Vienna  proposals,  Lord  John  said 
that  *  the  course  adopted  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
fill  e wed  a  total  disregard  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
aTi  utter  contempt  of  the  opinion  of  Europe^  and  a 
disregard  of  those  sovereigns  with  whom  he  had 
been  alUcdJ  The  war  waa  characterised  as  a 
^arantee  to  mankind  of  '  the  peace  of  Europe,  of 
which  the  Emperor  of  RusBia  is  the  wanton  dis- 
turber;  and  it  is  for  mankind  to  throw  upon  the 
head  of  that  disturber  the  consequences  which  he 
has  so  flagrantly,  and,  I  believe,  so  imprudently 
evoked.  And  it  is  to  mankind  the  independence 
not  only  of  Turkey,  hut  of  Cicrraany,  and  of  all 
European  nations.  The  state  of  Germany  for  the 
last  few  years  has  been  one,  if  not  absolutely  of 
dependence  upon  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  at  least 
one  in  which  independence  has  not  been  very 
loudly  asserted.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  employ 
language  more  severe  and  galling  to  Russia;  and 
as  it  corrt^iKtnded  with  the  prevailing  opinion  in 
England  on  the  subject,  the  speech  was  receiveil 
with  general  favour. 

This  speech  jwused  the  Kussian  government. 
No  newsiHipers  aro  free  in  tliat  country;  hut  the 
Journal  deStPeierdw^  is  believed  to  be  employed 
oa  an  organ  through  which  the  opinions  of  the 
gOTemment  are  promulgated  in  a  non-official  form. 
On  the  2d  of  March,  a  leading-article  appeared, 
evidently  emanating  from  high  quarters,  concerning 
Lord  John  Russell's  speech.  That  speech  is  charac- 
terised as  a  *  brutal  outrage'  against  the  emperor, 
England,  it  is  asserted,  should  least  of  aU  nations 
misconstrue  the  emperor's  intentions ;  for  *■  the 
emperor  had  spontaneously  explained  himself  with 
the  most  perfect  candour  to  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  with  the  object  of  establishing  with  them 
a  friendly  understandiag  even  upon  the  most 
important  result  which  can  affect  the  Ottoman 
Empire,'  The  emperor,  foreseeing  that  Turkey 
must  crumble  one  day,  had  sought  an  interchange 
of  opinions  with  England  concerning  that  im- 
pending catastrophe ;  and  the  result  shewed  itself 
in  *  a  correspondence  of  the  most  friendly  character 
between  the  present  English  rainiaters  and  the 
imperial  government.'  Finally,  after  adverting  to 
the  correspondence  as  a  collection  of  non-official 


documents,  which  could  not  rightly  be  divulgad, 
the  newspaper  writer  advised  Lord  John  Hu 
'to  reperase  that  corr^pondence,  in  which 
was  the  first  to  take  part,  before  ceding 
Earl  of  Clarendon  the  direction  of  foreign  s 
Let  liim  considt  his  conseienae,  if  the 
which  leatls  him  astray  permit  him  to  re 
its  voice.  He  can  decide  now  whether  it 
really  true  that  the  emperor  has  been  wanting  m 
frankness  towards  the  English  government.* 

The  next  link  in  the  chain  was  furnished  by  I 
Times — that  extraordinary  journal  which  kno 
every  one's  business,  dives  into  eveiy  secret,  i 
commissioners  to  inquire  into  every  abua^  bra 
the  anger  of  governments,  parhaments,  classes  1 
corporations,  and  puts  forth  a  flood  of  artida 
which  occupy  a  place  among  the  highest  specimeni 
of  English  composition.  On  the  11th  of  Mon^ 
an  article  appeared,  commenting  on  the 
official  manifesto  from  St  Fcteraburg ;  and  in 
course  of  the  argument  appeared  these  won 
^  We  have  not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  1 
before  the  Emperor  Nicholas  entered 
extraordinary  transactions,  he  had  at 
various  times,  and  in  diiferent  forms,  to  1 
every  court  in  Europe  to  share  in  the  plunder  1 
Turkey,  As  long  ago  as  his  own  visit  to  tliis 
country,  he  held  the  same  languagej  and  it  maj 
have  been  repeated  in  greater  detail  in  the  con 
of  last  winter.  But  lehai  an.fwcr  did  he  ^ 
these  &perture9?  Wliat  answer  did  he  get  when  1 
sounded  Lord  John  HusscUj  of  all  men  in  tj 
world,  on  the  subject  of  an  eventual  partition  <if 
Turkey  i  We  confidently  reply,  that  he  wa«  mtt 
by  an  indignant  refusal  nn  the  part  of  the  Britvdl 
gfjvermuent.  He  was  told,  if  we  are  not  great^ 
mistaken,  that  this  country  could  entertain  no 
proiKtsal  in  any  form  which  pre-snpposed  the 
dismemberment  of  an  empire  the  integrity  of 
which  we  had  frequently  enge^d  to  respect  aaij 
even  to  protect.'  After  further  revelations,  und 
cover  of  the  words  '  if  we  are  not  mistaken/ 
Tims  ended  by  saying;  'Lord  John  RusaeH^'^ 
answer  to  the  Russian  overture  will  do  him  itt 
dishonour  ;  and  aJtliough  in  time  of  peace  it 
might  have  been  inconvenient  to  lay  bare  tlM 
pretensions  Russia  has  sometimes  indicated,  our 
present  relations  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  nn 
"  indiscretion  "  she  herself  has  provoked ;  and  we 
trust  the  whole  correspondence  will  be  immediatd|jr 
produced,' 

The  scene  changes,  and  the  act-ors  t^m.  Oil 
the  13th  of  March,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  nottft 
of  Lords^  requested  from  the  Karl  of  Al>erdcen  ftii 
explanation  concerning  the  Russian  allegation^, 
and  concerning  the  knowledge  which  the  ^ 
appeared  to  have  possessed  of  some  secret 
spondcnce  not  known  to  parhament.  Hi*  Iop 
said  :  '  This  is  not  the  first  time,  by  many,  will  ^ 
the  last  few  months,  that  the  jfVm^f*  newspaper  hir 
professed  to  have,  and  has  proved  to  bo  in  | 

•  Lord  John  BtuwU  wbb  Secrctaiy  of  State  ear  1 
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«ct«i  imd  exclnsive  information,  which  ought 
was  supposed  to  have  been  known  onlj  to  the 
net ;  also  to  Imvo  possession  of,  ami  access  to, 
»«  aind  docninent£  refused  to  hotli  Hotues  of 
iunent  ^  and  to  be  &t  hbertv,  and  apparently 
lorised,  to  make  public  these  dooomentH,  pre- 
dy  Infused  even  to  parliament  itaelf.  The 
«  earl  may  disclaim^  if  he  pleases,  any  com> 
lication,  either  direct  or  indirect^  with  the 
es  newapaper,  or  that  he  ever  personally  in 
•way  communicated  with  that  journal  ;  but 
llis  disclaimer  cannot  persuade  me,  or  any 


other  human  being,  I  bi^lieve,  in  the  country,  that 
the  Tmu  n^w^paper  conld  convey  such  informa- 
tion, or  inBert  anch  an  artide  hm  1  have  just  read 
to  the  House,  without  being  informed  by  some 
p«Twn  who  bad  official  informatiDn  on  thet« 
matters,  and  one  who,  in  conveying  guch  infbrma> 
tion,  betrayed  that  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  cabinet  Becret*  The  Earl  of  Aberde^,  in 
reply  J  stated  that  a  secret  correspondence  had 
ct^rtaiuly  been  carried  on  between  England  and 
Rusoia  in  th*&  early  spring  of  1853  ;  that  this 
correspondence  bad   not  been   printed,   out   of 


to  the  emperor,  oa  go  ct>nfidential  a 
ect ;  but  that  the  reference  to  it  in  the  St 
mburg  newspaper  absolve+l  England  ftTun 
h«r  iscerery,  and  that  the  correspondence 
lid  forthwith  be  presented  to  the  House.  The 
tteit  fttatod,  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Busaia 
ill  ibi|^nd  in  1&44,  many  convorsiitions  were 
I  between  the  emperor,  the  earl,  the  Duke  of 
tington,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  respecting  the 
MiJjle  f^tnre  fate  of  Ttirkey ;  that  Count  Nessel- 
t  drew  up  an  account  of  those  conversations  j 
he— the  Earl  of  Aberdeen— had  not  seen 
,  document  during  the  intervening  ten  years ; 
that  it  abould  bn  sought  for,  and  presented 
le  House, 

ler«,  then,  was  a  tolution  of  one  mystery— the 
rtenoa  of  secret  correspondence  referring  to  the 


years  1 844  and  1853 ;  but  another  yet  remaiucd. 
How  had  the  7\ta&t  obtained  an  insight  into  these 
matters  1  Tlie  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  prime-minister 
himself,  was  wholly  and  entirely  unable  to  aufiwer 
the  question.  He  had  never,  he  said^  either 
directly  or  tndipeetly,  sanctioned  any  breach  of 
trust  in  such  a  matter ;  and  he  could  only  surmise 
that  a  junior  clerk  in  the  Foreign  t»ffice  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty  in  thi«  respect.  This  accusation  brought 
about  an  indignant  denial  from  the  person  accuseil ; 
wliicb  denial  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  felt  it  incum- 
bent  on  him  to  accept.  But  there  the  mystery 
remained.  The  Times  assumed  a  haughty  tone; 
denied  that  it  had  bribed  any  of  the  underUngs  of 
office ;  claimed  the  right  of  determining  when  and 
how  it  would  make  pubhc  any  early  or  peculiar 
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mformation  poaseaged  by  it;  and  vouchsafed  no 
explanation  whatever.  The  peers  abandoned 
further  searcUj  with  a  signiticaut  reminder  by 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  of  Sauclio  Panrn's 
tboorenj — that  '  a  ca«k.  may  leak  at  the  tap  just 
as  well  as  at  the  bottom.' 

The  Secret  Correspondence  was  printed  and 
presented  to  parliament  shortly  aflerwards — botli 
that  of  1844  and  that  of  1853.  It  appears  that 
when  the  Eraperor  NicholaB  rettirned  to  St 
PetershuTg,  from  his  visit  to  London  in  1844,  lie 
put  Count  Nesselrode  in  possession  of  tho  out- 
litKS  of  the  conversations  he  had  had  Mith  the 
English  statesmen ;  and  from  these  outlines  a 
document  was  drawn  np,  designated  a  *  Memo- 
i-andum  by  Count  Nesselrode,  delivered  to  Her 
Majesty's  tJovernment,  and  founded  oa  Comoju- 
nicatioDE  reeciveil  from  tho  Emperor  of  Russia 
mibsequently  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's  visit  to 
England  in  Juue  1644/ 

This  memorandum  consi*its  of  twenty-eight 
paragraphs.  Four  of  these  assert  tliat  Russia  and 
England  are  uiterestcd  in  tho  maintenance  of 
Turkey  af  ^he  is ;  three  relate  to  a  tendency,  of 
which  Tnrkey  is  a<,'cused,  to  evade  treaties ;  six 
relate  to  religioujs  difficulties  in  Turkey ;  and  then 
comes  the  impoitant  part  of  the  memorandum : 

*  Hoverrr,  the}'  [Eu-«tsi!i  iiod  England]  must  not 
conceal  from  thfuiseivea  how  many  d<?mcat«  or  dJaso- 
lution  tlint  empire  contains  wjtliin  itaelf.  Unforeaecn 
cireum stances  may  hnsten  its  fall,  witliout  its  bclug  in 
the  power  of  the  friendly  eabineta  to  proven t  it. 

As  it  jfl  not  givca  to  human  foroaight  to  settle  bcfore- 
liand  a  plan  of  action  for  Aw^h  or  audi  unlooked-for 
ciise,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  eventualities 
whicli  may  never  be  realised. 

In  the  uncertainty  wldch  hovers  over  the  future,  a 
single  fundnmentat  idea  seems  to  admit  of  a  realty 
practical  ApplicAtion :  it  is  that  the  danger  vrliicU  may 
result  from  a  catastrophe  in  Turkey  will  be  mueli 
diminiahec?,  if,  ia  the  event  of  its  oecurrinfj,  RusBia  and 
England  have  come  to  an  understanding  us  to  tlie 
L'ouree  to  be  taken  by  them  in  common. 

That  understanding  will  be  the  more  beneficial, 
inasmuch  aa  it  will  have  the  full  asseut  of  Austris.. 
Between  her  and  Hossia  there  exists  already  an  entire 
conformity  of  principles  in  regrard  to  the  afffdra  of 
Turkpy,  in  a  common  intereat  of  conservatism  and  of 
peace. 

In  order  to  render  their  union  more  efficacious,  there 
would  n?main  nothing  to  be  desitBd  but  that  Eagland 
should  be  seen  to  assodaie  herself  thereto  with  the 
same  view. 

The  reason  which  recommends  the  establishment  of 
tliis  agntfemcnt  is  very  simple. 

On  land,  Kussia  csercisee,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  a 
prepondcrunt  nctlou. 

On  sea,  England  occupies  the  same  position. 

Isolated,  the  action  of  these  two  powers  mif^ht  do 
much  miicluDf.  United,  it  can  produce  a  real  benefit: 
thence,  the  adTantage  of  coming  to  a  previous  under- 
standing before  having  recourse  to  action. 

This  notion  was  in  principle  agreed  upon  during  the 
Emperor'i  last  residence  in  London.  The  result  was 
the  eventual  engagement,  that  if  anything  unforeseen 
ooconed  in  Turkey,  Kuasia  and  England  ehould  previ- 
ously concert  together  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  in  common. 

The  object  for  winch  Russia  and  England  will  have 


to  come  to  au  iinderstanding  may  be  expineced  in  the 
following  manner  i- — 

1.  To  seek  to  maintain  the  exlatenee  of  the  Ottoaun 
Empire  in  its  present  atate,  so  long  as  that  political 
combination  shall  be  possible, 

2,  Jf  we  foresee  that  it  must  crumble  to  pieceSj  to 
enter  into  previoua  concert  oa  to  everything  relafj  . 
llio  establuhmcnt  of  a  new  order  of  things^  intii^ 
replace  that  whieh  now  exists,  and  in  coiy unction  vnw     [] 
each   other  to  see  that  the  cliange  whieh  may  baTc 
oecumed  in  the  internal  situation  of  that  empire  shall 
not  injuriously  affect  either  the  security  of  their  own 
states  and  the  rights  which  the  treaties  assure  to  them 
rcApectivdy,  or  the  maiutenaace  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe, 

For  the  purpoae  thua  stated,  the  policy  of  Russia 
and  of  Austria,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  closely 
united  by  the  priticiple  of  perfect  identity.  If  Eng* 
land,  as  the  principal  maritime  power,  act«  in  concert 
with  them,  it  is  Uj  be  supposed  that  France  will  flad 
herself  obliged  to  act  in  eouformity  with  the  conzs« 
flfiirecd  upon  between  Bt  retcrsburg,  London,  and 
Vienna. 

Condict  between  the  Great  Powers  being  thus  obri* 
atod,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  bi 
niaintaincd  even  in  the  midst  of  such  serious  curcaia* 
atimcea.  It  is  to  aecure  this  object  of  common  intt'reit. 
if  the  case  occurs,  tliat,  aa  the  Emperor  agree '1 
Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Ministers  during  his  re*, 
in  England,  the  previous  uuderataudhi;;  which  Kusila 
and  fingland  shall  catabUsh  lH>tween  tliemsclves  miiit 
be  directed,' 


Tho  remarkable  features  in  this  agreenv 
aj;:reement  it  may  be  calletl,  are  these— tliat  i;  < 
hy  looking  so  confidently  at  the  future  dissoltntiofi 
of  Turkey,  was  more  Ukclj  to  bring  about  than  to 
retard  Uiat  event ;  that  tho  connivance  of  EngltmA 
with  Russia  was  to  be  k.e|it  quiet ;  that  AusOift 
would  do  and  think  cxaetly  as  Russia  miig^ 
suggest ;  that  Fmnce  would  be  ampeUed  to  agreo 
to  any  settlement  of  Turkish  difficulties  which  tb» 
other  tliree  powers  had  previously  agreed  npoD; 
and  that  Prus^sia  was  ignored  altogether,  as  if  her 
wishes  and  opinions  were  not  jof  the  smallest 
importance. 

Huch,  then^  was  the  Memorandum  of  the  ceih 
tidential  conversations  held  in  1844  j  and  now  vttt 
come  to  the  Secret  Comapondencc  of  a  later 
period. 

This  correspondence  commenced  on  the  1  Itb  of 
January  1R63,  and  ended  on  the  21st  of  Apiil,  I» 
consists  of  twelve  tli'^patchea  from  Sir  llamiltoa 
Seymour  at  St  Petersburg,  four  enclosures  in 
those  dispatches,  one  dispatch  from  Lord  John 
Russell  to  Sir  Hamilton,  and  two  from  the  Biti 
of  Clarendon — the  office  of  foreign  secretAry  in 
England  having  changed  hands  duriug  this 
interval  Sir  H.  Seymour,  in  his  first  dispatdi, 
stateti  that  the  Emperor  of  llufisja,  on  the  Oth  of 
Jauuary,  expicsscd  his  pleasure  that  tbo  Bad  of 
Aberdeen  had  succeeded  to  office— the  Deriiy 
ministry  having  been  broken  up  in  the  previoes 
month — and  his  hope  that  the  ministry  wotdii 
ho  of  long  duration.  '  His  imperial  majc^ 
desircKl  me  particularly  to  convey  this  a^snimaoli 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  whom,  he  sal4y 
he  had   been  acquainted  for  nearly  forty  yeiS^ 
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as 


br  wlKtm  he  eutertaiucrl  equal  ri^ard  and 
0.  Ilis  majestj-  desireil  to  be  brought  tti 
iud  rccoUtvction  of  liis  lordsliip.*  It  would 
ijiist  to  lilamc  a  statc^mad  simply  l>«caase  a 
MDVcrei^i  resjiected  and  csteeaicd  him ;  but 
^b  be  liitie  doubt,  that  tbts  emperor's  Henti- 
^fewards  the  Earl  of  Al>erdt*n  induced  liim 
Tig  forwani  projt'ct'!;  which  would  have  been 
ret  longer  in  abcyjuicc  if  any  other  statesman 
ecn  premier  of  England.    The  emperor  spoke 

•  value  he  attached  to  alliance  with  England, 
f^*^\  tln>^e  remarkable  words :  *  Wben  -ivc  are 

'/(/),  I  am  quite  without  anxiety  as 
f  Europe  ;  it  is  immaterial  wliat  the 
i  ma,y  think  or  do.'  This  was  a  eid&hlow  at 
fii.  Sir  H.  Seymour  endeavoured  to  draw  the 
•w  into  some  explatiation  of  his  suspicious 
xltngs  in  regard  to  Turkey ;  and  it  was  then 
he  phrase  concerning  the  'sick  man'  was* 
ad.    The  emiwror  »aid:  *Tcnez-    A^ous  avons 

*  hnw  un  honmic  malade — un  homnie  grave- 
malade  ;  cc  sera,  je  vous  Ic  dh  franchcmisnt, 
•and  mallieur  si,  uti  de  ces  jours,  il  devait 

,'.  I, — ,.j-^  Burtout  avant  quo  toutea  1^  db- 

ssaires  fussent  iirises.**     To  which 

Htur  replied :    *  Votre  majesty  est  si 

-  lie  me  pemiettra  dc  lui  faire  cncsore 

ii.^'f  vrifion.     V litre  majestd  dit  que  Thommc 

alnde ;   e'est  bicn  vnii  ;   mtih  votre  majc?te 

^m'excuser  si  jn  lui  fiiir  observer,  quo  c'est 

Hbc  g^ni^reux  et  fort  de  m(5nager  Tbomme 

Petfiiiblc't 

the  14th,  Sir  IT.  Seymour  !iad  another 
■ttioii  with  the  emperor.  The  emperor 
Kl^'tl  «r"n  the  *sick  man.'  JIc  spoke  of 
fotjttble  dowiiEa.il  of  Turkey,  and  then  said : 
^  desire  to  apeak  to  you  an  a  friend  and 
IjMrman :  if  England  and  I  arrive  at  an 
Pbidliig  of  tlihfi  matter,  as  regards  the  resit 
Hbsn  litlk'  to  me ;  it  is  indifierent  to  mo  what 
I  do  or  think.  Frankly,  then,  I  tell  yon 
y^  that  if  En^dand  thluka  of  establishing^ 
f  one  of  these  days  at  Constantinople,  1  wiU 
low  it  1  do  not  attribute  this  intentioti  to 
but  it  is  better  on  these  occasions  to  sjieak 
y.  For  my  part,  I  am  equally  disposed  to 
H  not  to  e*ital)lish  myself  there,  as  proprifior 
is  to  Bay,  (br  iu  occiiptei'  I  do  not  say.  It 
i  liAppeu  fhat  eireumstancein— if  no  preTious 
Hon  were  matle,  if  everything  shoulil  be  left 
ftoeo — might  place  me  in  the  possition  of 
ying  Coujitautifiople.'  In  the  conversation 
c?nsued,  the  emixJi'or  dwelt  on  what  would 

la  he  done  if  the  'sick  man'  should  die; 

!the  British  ambassador  dwelt  rather  on 
ibility  of  curing  the  *sick  man'  if  possible 
'"We  h&Ye  on  tnir  bands  a  nick  man— a  rerf  slek  inaa ; 
I  f(^a  tini  frasiUy,  a.  ^^mt  mUfortuBo  if,  fHic  at  tbe» 
r  vfuxiM  tup  ftiniy  from  u*,  specially  before  olL  Dccotsorj 
'Oicnts  wtre  made.' 

mcmaitntj  t>  m  grnciouii,  that  yon  vill  iiUaw  mc  to  makr 
ther  oWcrvstiofi.  Yt^r  mnjuty  myf  the  uinn  i»  cicli*  It  I« 
hb;  bat  jnnur  mi^nty  wiU  deiftn  to  CTcciue  mc  U  I  rfinnrlc, 
if  itu  part  of  m  frcQcrouH  and  itrong  mui  to  treat  irith 
ttm  Ihe  lick  and  ]^bl£  ntiui,' 


— a  difiercuce  too  characteristic  to  he  regarded  as 
unimportant  The  enii>cror  stated  that  he  had 
cxpressetl  liis  Aiews  on  these  points  to  tlie  Duke 
of  Wellington,  when  in  Englaud  in  1844. 

Lo»"d  John  Russell,  as  secretary  of  statu  for 
foreign  affairs,  rcphcd  to  Sir  H.  Sejinour  (9th 
February),  that  the  emperor's  rtnmarks  coneerniug 
the  'fsick  mail'  were  unsatisfactory,  because  any 
ajjreemeut  ljet>vcen  Kuas^ia  autl  En^dantl  oui^^ht  to 
refer  to  some  particular  time  that  could  be  guc««d 
at,  at  least,  within  a  few  years;  whereas  the  'sick 
man'  might  live  twenty — fifty — a  hundred  years. 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  remark ;  *  In  these  cir- 
cuuustances,  it  would  iiardiy  be  consistent  with  tbe 
friendly  feehngs  towards  the  saltan  which  animate 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  no  less  tban  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  to  dispose  beforehand  of  the  provinces 
under  his  domhiion.  Besides  this  consideration, 
howeverj  It  mn«t  he  observed,  that  an  agreement 
made  in  such  a  case  tends  Ycry  surely  to  hasten 
the  conUngeuey  for  which  it  is  intended  to 
provide,  Austria  and  Franco  could  not,  in  fair- 
ness, be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction ;  nor 
would  such  eonecalmcnt  be  consistent  with  the 
end  of  jireventing  a  European  war.  Indeed,  suclt 
concealment  cannot  Ije  intended  by  his  inipei-ial 
majesty.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that,  aa  soon  as  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  should  have  a^ced  on  the 
course  tu  be  pm-auc*!,  and  have  determined  t<> 
enforce  it,  they  should  eommunicatjp  their  intentions 
to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  An  agreement 
thus  made,  and  thus  communicated,  would  not  be 
very  long  a  secret;  and  while  it  would  alarm  and 
alienate  the  sultan,  the  knowledge  of  its  e^dstonce 
would  stimulate  all  Itis  enemies  to  incrcuised 
violence  and  more  obstinate  confiicrt.'  He  further 
stated,  that  the  emperor,  as  occu/titr  of  Constatxti- 
noplc,  would  be  exposed  to  numberless  temptations 
to  go  one  step  further,  and  make  himself /Miopnicryr 
at  last 

In  two  further  conversations,  held  ou  20th  antl 
21st  Kebruary,  the  cmpen^r  learned  from  Sir  U. 
Sejmoui"  that  the  English  government  deemed  it 
better  to  try  and  sujiport  the  '  sick  man/  than  to 
dwell  m  much  on  Ins  prospective  death ;  and  that 
that  death  did  not,  after  ail,  appear  to  be  so  very 
near.  *  Then,'  rejoined  the  emperor,  '  1  will  tell 
you,  that  if  your  government  h.is  been  led  to 
believe  that  Turkey  retains  any  elements  of 
existence,  your  government  must  have  received 
incorrect  information.  I  repeat  to  you  that  the 
sick  man  is  dying;  and  we  can  never  allow 
such  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise.  Wo  must 
come  to  som6  understanding ;  and  this  wo  should 
do,  I  am  convinced,  if  I  eould  hold  hut  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  yom-  ministers—with 
Lord  Abenlccn,  for  instance,  who  knows  me  so 
well^  who  ha^  ftdl  coufldence  in  me,  as  I  have 
in  him,'  Following  njt  the  conversation,  which 
became  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  the 
British  ambassadur,  the  empcDjr,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  said :  *  You  must  understand,  that  when 
1  speak  of  Russiaj  I  sjieak  of  Austria  as  well ;  what 
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Boiti  the  one,  suits  the  other;  our  iDterL<«ts,  ss 
rcganls  Titrkoy,  are  perfectly  identical.'  When 
pressed  for  some  explanation  of  hla  views  con- 
cerning Turkey,  he  said:  *lu  the  event  of  tbo 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  I  think  it 
migbt  bo  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
territorial  arrangement  than  is  c<^mmonly  believed. 
The  Prindpahti^  are,  in  faet,  an  independent 
Btafce  under  my  protection :  thk  might  so  continue. 
Scrvia  might  receive  the  same  form  of  government. 
So,  again,  with  Bulgaria:  there  seems  to  bo  no 
reason  why  this  pro%ince  should  not  form  an 
independent  state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand 
the  imjjortAnoe  to  England  of  that  territory.  I 
can  then  only  say,  that  if,  in  the  event  of  a 
distrihntion  of  tho  Ottoman  succession  upon  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  possession  of 
Egypt,  1  shall  have  no  objections  to  oflfcr.  I  would 
Bay  the  same  thing  of  Oandia:  that  island  might 
suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not 
become  an  EngUsh  possession.' 

All  tht5  litruck  Hir  H.  Seymour  as  being  ominous 
and  alarming.  In  writing  homo  concerning  it, 
ho  said :  *  It  can  hardly  bo  otherwise  but  that  the 
sovereign  who  in.sisfca  with  such  pertinacity  upon 
the  impending  fall  of  a  neighbouring  state,  mnst 
have  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not 
of  its  diasolntionj  at  all  events  for  its  dissolution, 
must  be  at  hand.  Then,  aa  now,  I  reflected  that 
thia  assmnption  would  hardly  l>e  ventured  upon 
nnlesB  some,  perhap!«  general,  bnt  at  all  oventa 
mtimatej  understanding  existed  l^etween  Ruasia 
and  Austria.  Supposing  my  suspicion  to  bo  well 
founded,  the  emperor's  object  is  to  engage  her 
majesty's  government,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
cabinet  and  that  of  Vienna,  in  some  st^h(ime  for  the 
uHiniate  partition  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  oxduaion 
of  Franco  from  the  arrangement.'  That  a  secret 
understanding  T>etweon  the  Emperors  of  Bus»ia 
and  Au,stria  eoncerniug  Turkey  had  been  arrived 
at  during  their  meeting  at  Olmiitz  in  1852,  was 
a  probability  which  8ir  II.  Seymour  frequently 
insisted  on  in  the  course  of  his  dispatches. 

A  few  days  after  these  important  couveisations, 
(ho  emperor  dictated  to  Count  Nesselrode  the 
wording  of  a  '  memoranduni,*  which  should  embody 
tlio  heads  of  tho  convei-sations ;  because  as  only 
two  perajHs  ^vere  pr«3ent,  those  two  alone  could 
narrate  what  had  passed.  The  count  gave  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  to  Sir  Hamilton,  who  sent 
homo  another  copy  to  the  English  government. 
The  niomorandtnn  was  chiefly  a  recapitulation  of 
what  had  been  said;  but  while  Count  Neissolrode, 
on  the  part  of  the  empcpor,  wibheil  the  matter 
to  bo  eaiTietl  on  further  m  the  same  secret  W'ay, 
the  British  ambas-Hador,  on  tlic  part  of  his  court, 
urged  tbat  the  sooner  such  a  mode  of  discussing 
such  delicate  alfeirs  was  put  an  end  to  the  butter. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  takmg  the  seals  of  tho 
foreign  ofEco,  repUcd  fiiUy  to  Sir  U,  Seymour's 
several  dispatches,  and  discussed  at  some  length 
(S3d  March)  aU  tho  points  of  the  emperor's 
memorandum.    He  stated  that  England  had  still 


faith  in  the  vitality  of  Turkey ;  that  nothing  esa 
be  more  fatal  to  that  vitahty,  than  the  assmnptiou 
of  ita  rapid  and  inevitable  decay;  that  if  fl)»'* 
eraperor'B  opinion  on  thia  jwhat  were  made  k ' 
it  woidd  hit^ten  rather  than  retard  the  catast; 
tbat  no  sound  government  for  Turkey  can  at 
preBcnt  be  devi^,  if  the  Moslem  rule  should  oeuv; 
that  England  dcsii-ea  no  such  aggrandisement  of 
territory  as  the  emperor  had  hinted  at  in  respect 
to  Egypt;  that  Englatitd  must  re^iae  to  make  anj 
agreement  on  such  matters  with  BuBsia,  no  known 
t4>  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  that  tho  fall  of 
Turkey  can  be  followed  only  by  a  general  Europcwi 
congress,  such  a^  that  of  1815;  that  a  congreet 
would  develop  such  a  stream  of  hostile  riralriei^ 
that  the  longer  it  can  he  postponed  the  better  { 
and  that  a  considemto  forbearance  on  uU  sidet 
towards  Turkey,  would  bo  better  than  any  reite- 
rated assertion  of  her  approaching  downfaJL  Hit 
lordship  came  in  strong  colUsion  with  the  emj^eror 
in  the  ftjllowing  passage ; — *  Nor  can  we  admit  Dial 
the  signs  of  Turkish  decay  aro  now  cither  more 
c\'ident  or  more  rapid  than  of  late  yeai^ :  there  b 
still  great  energy  and  great  wealtli  in  Turkey ;  a 
disposition  to  improve  the  Bystem  of  goveniiiieok 
is  not  wanting;  corruption^  though  nnfortoimtc^ 
gi'eat,  is  stiU  nut  of  a  character^  nor  carried  to  m 
extent,  that  throatena  the  eidstence  of  tho  stale; 
the  treatmt^t  of  Cliristians  is  not  harsh;  and 
the  toleration  exhibited  by  the  Porte  towards  th,i$ 
portion  of  its  subjects,  might  serve  as  an  exjunpla 
to  Bomc  govcrhments  who  look  with  eontempi 
upon  Turkey  as  a  barl>arous  power.' 

A  few  more  dispatches  passed  ;  but  the  one  jot 
noticed,  from  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  wa&  the  Iwt 
which  contained  any  definite  eat(jlanations  of  vieim 
Tho  remainder  was  chiefly  a  string  of  courtly 
phrases,  in  which  each  party  expressed  satisfactioo 
at  being  so  well  nnderatowl  by  the  other.  It  if 
impossible,  nevertheless,  not  to  feci  that  the  whola 
subject  was  left  in  a  nebulous  state— nothing  bang 
cleared  np.  Such,  by  fatality  or  by  design,  hu 
l>een  the  character  of  many  diplomatio  discosBioiV 
in  which  Russia  has  been  concerned.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that,  after  the  indication  of  Rusbuui 
views  thus  given,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  a 
dispatch  dated  fith  of  April,  should  have  spoken  U 
the  Nesselrode  memorandum  of  the  cunvorsatiogtt 
in  the  following  terms ; — *  It  is  my  duty  to  infonn 
you,  that  that  important  and  remiu-l^ble  doemneai 
wau  received  by  her  majesty's  govammeut  with 
fceUnp  of  sincere  satisfaction,  as  a  renewed  pnot 
of  the  cmperor^s  confidence  and  friendly  feelingpb* 
The  J5nglish  statesnien  blow  hot  and  cold  in  thii 
matter— used  too  many  honeyed  phrases  to  sweetca 
their  censuj-e;  and  it  can  haitlly  be  wgnderal 
at  if  tlio  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  prosecution  of 
Lis  schemes,  afterwards  insisted  upon  the  hon^y 
rather  than  upon  the  censure. 

llie  resulte  of  secret  diplomacy  were  frequent^ 
illustrated  during  the  progroBS  of  the  wmi^HW 
rather,  tho  existence  of  state  documents  was  £p»- 
quently  t^certained,  of  whidi  ^e  nation  had  beem 


pIt  igaoraot.  Thu»,  tbo  MtI  of  Aberdeen 
iiied  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  iitider  tlic 
Ivtioii  of  having  connived  at  tho  Treaty  of 
mople— the  most  di^iistraiis  which  Turkey 
eter  called  upon  to  make  with  Bnssia,  He 
been  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  m 
,  when  thftt  treaty  was  signed  ;  and  when,  in 
I  as  prime  mimster,  he  bore  the  responsibility 
KT  with  Russia,  he  was  frequently  charged  in 
iDose  of  Lords  with  entertaining  pro-Russian 
5,  suid  witli  having,  in  1829,  been  instrumental 
bang  Russian  shackles  upon  Turkey.  To 
td  himself  from  these  charges,  the  Earl  of 
'deen  moved  for  tho  production  of  a  state 
oaent^ — namely,  a  dispatch,  dated  October  31, 
from  himself  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  BritiAh 
iBsador  to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,  This 
.tch  annomie^d  the  receipt,  by  the  Knghsh 
mment,  of  the  information  tliat  the  Treaty 
^dfumople  had  been  signed.  It  cxprewed 
t  and  alarm  at  the  terms  of  that  treaty.  It 
d  in  review  the  numerous  disadvantages 
ling  to  Turkey  from  the  treaty — the  cession  of 
tK  fartresses ;  the  ineinnation  of  Russia  like  Q 
ge  hetveen  tho  Turkish  and  Persian  empires  \ 
protectorate  by  Russia  of  Wailachia  and  Mol- 
a;  the  intermeddhng  of  RubsU  m  the  attaint 
ervia ;  the  [>ower  actiuired  by  the  czar  over 
aetttha  of  tbe  Dauubo ;  tho  CEDCTOftchment  on 
30WCT  of  the  fcultau  in  tbe  Dardanelles — all 
tonched  upon  in  tho  dispatch ;  ftnd  tho  carl 
dy  exp?«»ed  his  apprehensions  at  the  cou- 
'Mcm  of  a  treaty  so  disastrous  to  Turkc^y.  Tho 
tch,  which  was  directed  to  be  read  ta  Count 
ilrode,  was  not  unworthy  of  an  English  states- 
;  Irut  it  is  strange  that  tho  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
pg  thus  in  1829,  should  have  allowed  himself 
» bood winked  by  the  cmr  in  1S44^  and  agtdn 
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jplomacy,  whether  secret  or  avowwJ,  Mlcd 
he  wounds  wliich  distracted  Europe ;  and 
Russia  was  declared  by  England  and 
ce  in  March  1854.  England  and  France  re- 
ad it  as  a  pohtical  war— a  war  to  preserve  the 
ion  of  power  in  Europe  by  preventing  Russia 
cmshing  Turkt^  ;  but  Russia  chose  to  give 
v^gious  aspect,  as  if  tbe  existence  of  tho 
)dox  fiiith  were  imperilled.  Sir  G.  Larpent 
tf-ls  on  tins  point :  '  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
die  right  to  attack  a  foreign  state,  because  he 
Tea  his  eo-reU^onists  are  oppressed  there,  then 
anst  concede  a  fdmilar  right  to  other  nations. 
not  tlie  Catholics  and  Protestants  who  Uve 
ft  the  sceptre  of  the  czar  in  a  far  more  hopeless 
Ition  than  the  Christians  in  Turkey  ?  Has 
the  Bnasian  government  forced  millions,  by 
r  deieription  of  cruelty  and  treachery,  to  give  up 
MicT  of  Ihmr  fathet^  !    If  these  are  notoriota 
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facta,  it  necessarily  follows,  from  the  premises 
of  tbe  Russian  court,  that  all  tho  Catholic  states 
of  Europe  have  tho  right  to  invade  the  Russian 
territory,  and  to  regain  for  their  eo-roligionists 
those  liberties  of  which  they  have  been  robbed^ 
in  oonttadiction  to  morality  and  in  the  face  of  the 
most  solemn  compacts.  Russia  wUl  not  grant  such 
a  right  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  states  ;  and 
for  that  very  reason  she  ought  to  refrain  from  such 
injustice  herself.'* 

Two  of  tho  documents  which  were  made 
pubhc  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  are  of  remarkable  character,  in  respect 
to  tho  imperial  position  of  the  writers.  These 
were — a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  reply.  After 
the  bold  seizure  of  power  in  1851  by  the  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  followed  by  the  assumption  of  tho 
imperial  title  in  1652^  the  small  states  of  Europe 
hesitated  whether  or  not  to  recx^ise  the  new 
Emperor  of  the  French :  they  waited  for  a  sign 
firom  tho  great  continental  leaeler^the  Czar 
Nicholas.  Nicholas  gave  that  qualified  assent 
which  is  typified  by  the  appellation  of  'good 
friend  *  to  the  person  addressed,  instead  of '  brother' 
— *fl  difroFonco  which  is  understood  to  have  a  definite 
moaning  In  royal  circles.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
thus  admitted  to  a  sort  of  equality  with  the 
czar,  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  Nicholas,  dated 
2t)th  J&aji&ry  18fi4^intondcdas  a  last  attempt  to 
induce  tho  Cttr  to  listen  to  reasfjnable  terms  of 
accommodation.  Copies  of  this  letter  wore  pro- 
fusely distributed  tliroughout  France,  as  if  to 
notify  to  the  French  nation  that  their  emperor 
would  not  unnccjcssarily  or  wantonly  plunge  into 
war,  Tlie  letter  passed  in  review  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  tho  obligations  of  England  and 
Ftanoe  towards  Turkey;  and  it  then  sketched  a 
proposal,  that  sai  armistice  should  be  signed 
forthwith  J  that  the  Russian  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Principahties ;  that  the  English 
auil  French  fleets  should  l>e  withdrawn  from  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  appoint 
two  plcuipotentiaries ;  and  that  these  should 
a^ee  upon  a  convention  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
four  powers.  The  letter  ended  by  tho  declaration, 
that  it  was  written  by  *  Your  Majest/s  good 
Mend,  Napoleon,'  Tho  reply  from  the  czaiv 
datcfl  ^t^^.  1854j  was  courteously  worded,  but 
non-effective  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
It  exonerated  Russia,  and  tlirew  all  the  blame 
on  Tm-key  and  her  Alhes.  It  proposed  that  the 
Allies  should  withdraw  the  fleets  before  ho  was 
to  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  his  armies ;  and 
that  IMrkey  should  send  an  ambassador  to  St 
Petersburg  to  sue  for  peace.  The  letter  contained 
these  wonls  :  '  Whatever  your  majesty  may  dedde, 
menaces  will  not  induce  me  to  recede  ;  my  oonfi- 
dence  is  in  Qod  and  in  my  l^ht ;  and  Russia  as 

*  jUrJi^y  ■■  its  Btowf  and  Pngrut^  1L414, 


I  can  guarantee,  will  prove  liorsolf  in  18/54 
what  she  waa  iu  1812.'  This  (illusion  to  tli© 
disasters  at  Moscow  was  very  galling,  and  wa^ 
{lurliaiis  iiUetidwl  so  to  be»  to  the  Frenoh.  The 
coiTcsiMjmkiice  took  place  without  previous  concert 
with  the  Britbh  sovereign  or  govcrmnent ;  whether 
it  would  have  been  approved  heforeband,  has  imt 
iH't'Q  stated ;  hut  the  Enghiih  ministei-s  afterwanls 
cxprcssal  tlwir  luwciit  tg  what  the  Kiopcror  of  the 
French  had  adviuiced. 


Another  effort  to  preswve  peace,  and  (») 
amgtdiir  character,  waa  made  in  a  nan-- 
quarter.  The  memhera  of  tlic  Socictv  of 
have  (Jver  hoen  remarkable  for  the  consisteni 
which,  tlirough  good  report  and  evil  repoi 
have  deprecates!  war  in  all  its  Ibrias ; 
re5i>h'eii  on  an  attempt  to  move  the  niightj 
who  would  not  be  moved  by  the  unitetl  v 
Eurofrc.  On  tho  20 th  of  January,  three  (, 
— Ilenr/  Pease,  of  Darlington ;  Joseph  St' 
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Hlrmin'trham ;  and  Robert  Charlton,  of  Bristol — 
net  out  on  a  wintwr-journoy  from  London  to  St 
PclcrEburg^  by  way  at  Uerhu,  Konigsberg,  and  lliga, 
Tho  route  from  Riga  to  St  Tetersburg  was  traversed 
by  ineanfl  ofiilud^^^s  ;  and  no  fewer  than  3t)0  horses 
weru  rc4uirc(l  for  thiH  **ivieD,  by  srueccssiv©  relays 
on  tho  road*  Considering  the  great  amount  of 
Allow  which  liad  tiUlcn,  however,  and  the  extent 
of  the  journey,  (ho  travellers  reached  their  destina- 
tion with  less  discomfui't  than  they  hwl  exptscted. 
On  their  arrival  at  tbo  Kuissian  capital,  they 
obUuutvl  an  introductlou  tu  a  ^entleiiiau  whu  had 
resided  in  Russia  for  forty  yeare,  and  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  bo  of  service  to  them  in  their 
delicat*;  mi?yion.  lie  advised  them  to  solicit  an 
interview  with  Cuunt  Nes^^elrode,  elmncellor  or 
jirimc  miiii)<ter  of  the  empii'e.  Thb  they  did, 
slatui!^  that  they  lm*l  not  ileomed  it  advisable  to 
appl)'  to  tlieir  own  miniatcra,  or  to  the  Russian 


ambassador  in  London ;  and  that,  for 
i-easons,   they  had  preferred   applying  tol 
NesseU^de  direct,  for  the  pur]>o«o  of  securl 
assistance   In    the   ]ire;»cntatIon   of   the    S 
address   to    the   emperor.     They  waited  i 
count,  and  left  him  a  French  copy  of  the  | 
for  tho  emperor's  pern^al.     As  a  canBcqueDij 
were  admitted  tjo  an  audience  of  the  eiupt 
the  loth.    They  read  an  Address  fi'om  tJio 
of  Friends,  praying  the  emperor,  in  the  n 
that  Ciiristianity  which  was  alike  his  religi 
tlioirs,  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  by  ai 
Sfjme  other  means  than  those  of  blootLshed 
tho  wounds  between   him  and  other  aov 
He  received  them  kindly,  and  then  spoke  , 
lengthy  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  ihe  w. 
others — as  was  his  wont  whether  in  siKSall 
writuig.     Ho  then  introduced  tbenv  to  ihc 
and  tho  GrandHduohews  Olga — daughter  of  U 
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smd  Princffis-royal  of  Wnrteinb^t^^ — hy  whom  they 
wene  conrteouslj  received,  The  empcrt>r  sent  a 
written  reply  by  the  tliree  deputies  to  the  Society 
of  Frietids  in  England ;  ajid  tliiis  ended  an 
Attempt^  fruitless  in  result,  but  respectable  for 
the?  wnglenesA  of  purpose  and  the  unselfishness 
vriiich  bad  suggested  it.  The  proeeeding,  however, 
did  not  pass  without  gtrictu.r€jg  in  parliajnetit.  It 
was  urged  in  many  quarters  that  private  indi- 
riduals^  however  excellent  their  motives,  could 
Dot  tlnjs  assnnie  U»e  management  of  international 
diJTjnite^  without  incurring  a  risk  of  embarrassing 
llie  government  on  wliom  the  responaibiUty  of 
public  affiiirs  rested. 

At  ,1  somewhat  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  Frvderika  Bremer,  the  Swedish  authoress^ 
sought  to  apply  her  ^vomanly  gentlen<^s  towards 
th<i  maintenance  of  peace^not,  as  thu  Quakers 
lia«l  done,  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  cku"  individn- 
ally,  but  by  appealing  to  European  sympatliies 
gemerally.  fehe  prepared  an  address,  for  publica- 
tion in  the  English,  American,  French,  Russian, 
Sww^ifh.,  and  German  newspapers  ;  and,  as  might 
harw  been  expected,  selectee!  the  Times  as  the 
rcpretcOtatiTe  of  the  English  press.  The  address 
WM  an  iaTitatioii  to  a  Peace  Alliance^  among  the 
woioeD  of  all  nations.  It  commenced  thus : — *  At 
»  time  Itkn  this,  when  the  Powers  of  the  Weat  arm 
Ibemselvctt  against  those  of  the  East,  and  cnt^jr  into 

I  a  fitro^lQ  threatening  to  spread  over  several  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  like  a  largo  bleeding  wound, 
tearing  men  from  their  homes,  leaving  thousands 

Uf  widows  and  fatherless  ehildrcn,  destroying 
harvests.,  burning  cities,  filling  hospitals,  calling  up 
Uittcr  and  Imteful  pasaicmB,  laying  shackles  on 
Ciimmereo,  imbittering  life  in  many  tliousand 
qftiet,  industrions  families ;  a  struggle,  the  sorrowful 
(effects  of  which  i>ossibIy  may  be  felt  by  most  of 
the  nations  of  tlie  earth— at  such  a  time  we  hav« 
vt-nturc'ii  a  tlionght,  a  hope,  that  through  woman  a 
jHi-aeeful  alliance  might  be  concluded,  embracing 
the  whole  earth— an  alUance  opposing  the  direful 
cffc<rtjj  of  war,  and  eontribnting  by  unitctl  and 
well-directed  efforts,  nnder  the  blessing  of  Go<l,  to 
the  development  of  a  state  of  peace,  love,  and  well- 
b«ing,  to  tx/me  forth  when  once  the  terrors  of  war 

.i^all  be  over,  and  the  time  of  devastation  has 

rpUMxl  away.'    The  project  consisted  in  an  attempt 

\iA  <?nmbine  all  the  benevolent  societies  of  women 
in  all  countries  into  one  great  alhauee :  to  enable 
tho«4>  who  heal  the  sick,  educate  the  young,  shelter 

I  the  houftcle^!,  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 
Inform  the  vicious,  raise  the  fallen,  to  combino 
thcjf  efforts  Ui  yet  greater  purpose  during  a  time 
of  war— if  not  to  stem  the  warfare  itself,  at  least 

[lo  miitgate  its  h*:>rr<jrg.  Addressing  the  iMnevo- 
lent  wttwien  of  all  countries,  the  writer,  or  pertiaps 
writer*  mtd  :  *  We  ought  now  to  tell  you  who  they 
»fc  wlio  thus  address  you.  We  are  Swedish 
women,  unitetJ  for  the  care  of  poor  orplians  and 
Histitut**  families  in  Stockholm,  the  capital  of 
Sweden.  We  can  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  of 
mi  queen,  and  the  humblest  woman  can  join  us, 


and  taking  care  of  a  family  or  a  single  child,,  rise 
to  the  dignity  of  its  guarilian-angel  on  earth.  We 
have  recently  entered  into  connection  with  the 
societies  of  women,  daily  Itecoming  more  numeroua, 
in  different  parts  of  thia  country,  in  order  thereby 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other.  We  are  a 
little  flock,  and  belong  to  a  small  naUon  ;  but  we 
rejoice  that  from  this  nation  have  risen  great  men 
and  benefftctoi-s  to  humanity.*  Ccnerons  as  was 
the  intention,  all-womanly  the  feeling,  the  project 
was  not  of  a  practicable  character.  The  TimeSj  in 
a  friendly  editorial  article,  pointed  out  this  to  Miss 
Bremer,  and  added :  '  The  inUuenco  of  women  is 
boundless  in  the  world ;  as  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  well-nigh 
every  particle  of  real  happiness  we  enjoy  in  our 
passage  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Wherever 
misfortune  falls  or  calamity  oppresses,  or  sickness 
chains  the  limbs  of  a  sufferer  to  his  bed  of  pain, 
there  they  wiH  be  found,  with  pity  in  their  glances, 
comfort  in  their  touch,  and  chari^-  in  their  hearts. 
But  we  have  a  ?ery  strong  iKslief  that  a  woman  I 
must  he  loft  to  select  the  objects  of  her  sympathy 
for  hei-self,  and  that  any  attempt  to  drill  her  into 
the  measured  step  of  a  battalion  of  charity,  mareli- 
ing  to  tlie  relief  of  the  world  in  general,  would 
most  signally  break  down.  I  n  benevolence,  as  i  a  all 
things  else — if  wo  may  argue  from  the  practice  of 
the  best  and  kindliest  among  them — women  shew 
to  most  advantage  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes. 
Leave  it  to  them  to  find  out  the  poor  neigh- 
bour, and  the  poor  neighbour'a  sick  child,  and  to 
arlniinister  rehef  in  tlieir  own  way.  As  many  as 
stop  out  of  this  sacred  circle,  are  not  altogether 
so  admirable  as  those  who  remain  within  it. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  real  advantage  to 
humanity  which  has  resulted  from  high-s<)aring 
female  endeavours  to  regenerate  mankind.' 

To  revert  to  the  course  of  public  affairs.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  Russian  ambassadors  iVum 
London  and  Paris,  after  the  failure  of  the  corre- 
spondence Itetween  tlie  two  emperors,  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  issuing  of  the  following  manifesto 
by  the  citar  :— 

'  We,  Nicholaa  !.,  &c.— 

We  bttve  already  informed  our  beloved  and  fuithful 
subjects  of  the  progreaa  of  our  cltMgreementa  witli  tlie 
Ottoman  Porte, 

Since  then,  although  hostilities  have  commence*!, 
WQ  have  not  ceased  sincerely  to  wish,  as  wo  still  wisli, 
the  cessation  of  bloodshed.  We  entertained  cvon  the 
hope  that  reflection  and  time  would  convinee  the 
Turkish  govemmdQt  of  its  misi?onc«eptiou8,  enReoderfd 
by  treaclieroui  inatigatignfi,  in  wliicb  our  just  deroands, 
founded  oa  treatiei,  have  h«n  represented  as  attempta 
upon  itB  iadependenco  veiling  intentions  of  a^ffrandiBe- 
ment.   Vain,  however,  havL^  been  our  expetJtationa  so  far. 

The  English  and  Freneh  governnienta  have  sided 
with  Turkey,  and  the  appear anee  of  the  combined 
fleets  ofl'  Conatantlnople  earvcd  as  a  further  incentiTe 
to  its  obstinacy  |  and  now,  both  the  Western  Powers, 
without  prcTiously  deiLilaj-ing  war,  have  sent  ilieir  tieets 
into  the  Black  Sea,  prodaindng  their  intention  to 
protect  the  Turks,  and  to  irapede  the  free  navigatioo 
of  OUT  Tcsftela  of  war  for  the  defence  of  our  coaata. 
After  a  course  of  proceeding  ta  unheard  of  among 
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civilised  cation%  wo  recalled  our  embaaaiea  from 
England  and  Frsnce,  and  base  broken  off  all  political 
intercourao  with  those  powers, 

Tl;u9,  EojirlaiitJ  and  France  have  aided  with  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  Bg»iti«t  BoaiiA  combating  for 
the  orthodox  faith. 

Bat  RuBifia  will  not  betray  her  holy  mission;  and, 
if  enemJGS  ini'ringe  her  frontiexs,  we  ore  ready  to  meet 
them  with  the  fimmess  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
ftottfathers.  Are  we  not  still  the  aaniQ  Ruasian  nation 
erf  whose  exploits  the  memerable  events  of  1812  bear 
witness  ? 

May  tbo  Almighty  assist  us  to  prov6  this  bj  deeds  1 
With  this  hope,  cotnbatiDg  for  our  persecuted  brethren, 
followers  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  with  one  accord  let  all 
Knssin  exclaim  :  *•  O  Lord,  our  Itodccmer  J  whom  shall 
we  fear?  May  God  be  glorified,  and  His  enemies  he 
scattered  I " 


This  manifesto  created  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
tiiTougiioiit  Western  Europe;  it  so  evidently 
sliewed  wlmt  efforts  would  be  made  to  givo  the 
approaching  war  a  religious  aspect,  and  to  kindle 
«the  torch  of  fanaticism  iti  atd  of  the  cwir's  viewB. 
To  aay  that  *  England  and  France  have  sided  with 
the  eneraiea  of  Christianity  against  Russia  coin- 
bating  for  the  orthodox  faith^'  was  to  say  that 
which  would  rouse  millions  of  ignorant  serfii  into 
implacable  hostdity  against  Western  Europe, 

The  formal  declaration  of  war  by  England  is 
here  given  in  full,  as  an  oflScial  record  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  hostilitlea : — 

*lt  is  with  deep  regret  that  Her  Majesty  announces 
the  failure  of  her  anxious  and  protracted  endeavours 
to  preserve  far  her  people  and  for  Europe  the  blessLags 
of  peace. 

The  miprovokod  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  ai^ainst  the  Rub  lime  Porte  has  been  persiBted  in 
with  such  difTcgard  of  con»eqiienceB,  that  after  the 
t^-jection  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  terms  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  Her  Majesty,  considered 
just  and  equitable.  Her  Majesty  is  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  crown,  to 
the  interests  of  her  people,  and  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  an 
ally  vlioie  territory  is  invaded,  and  whose  dignity  and 
independence  are  assailed. 

Her  Majesty,  in  justification  of  the  course  she  U 
about  to  pursue,  refers  to  the  traasacttons  in  which  Her 
Majesty  has  been  enffagetl. 

The  I'miieroT  of  Russia  had  some  cause  of  compUint 
against  the  Sultan  with  reference  to  the  settlement, 
which  His  Hifthnesa  had  sanctioned,  of  the  conflicting 
claims  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  and  its  oeighbouxhood. 
To  the  complaint  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this 
bead  justice  was  done,  and  Her  M^csty'a  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  the  satisfaclion  of  promoting  an 
arrangemecit,  to  which  no  exception  WJis  taken  by  the 
Hossian  Government. 

But,  while  the  Russian  Government  repeatedly 
assured  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  that  the 
mission  of  Prince  Menchikofl'  to  Constontinoplo  was 
exclusively  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Plat-es  at  Jerusalem,  Prince  Itenchikoff 
himself  pressed  upon  the  Porte  other  demands  of  a  far 
more  serious  and  important  eharai;ter,  the  nature  of 
which  he  in  the  first  instance  endeavouTCd,  as  far  as 
poasible,  to  conceal  from  Her  Majesty'*  Ambassador. 
And  these  demands,  thus  studiously  concealedi  ftBeeted, 


not  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jeru»i^«m, 
but  tiie  position,  of  many  millions  of  Turkiah  subje^ 
in  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  the  Sultan^ 

These  demands  were  rejected  by  tiie  spontaoetnH 
decision  of<the  SubUme  Porte. 

Two  aaauranoes  had  been  given  to  Her  M^ei^^ 
one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff  only 
regarded  the  Uoiy  Places ;  the  ether,  that  his  tnisciiiit 
would  be  of  a  conciliatory  charaeter. 

In  both  respects  Her  Mi^esty's  juflt  expectaUeos 
were  disappointed. 

Demands  were  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sultan,  extended  to  the  aubstitution  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia's  authority  for  his  own  over  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects,  and  those  demands  were  enforced  bj  • 
threat ;  and  iflien  Her  Majesty  learned  that,  cut 
announcing  the  termination  of  his  mission,  Prinoe 
Menchikofi'  declared  that  the  reFusal  of  his  demanda 
would  impofio  upon  the  Imperial  Govemmeat  tlM 
necessity  of  seeking  a  guarantee  by  its  own  power^  Her 
M^esty  thought  proper  that  her  fleet  sitould  leats 
Malta,  and,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  His  Msjealx 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  take  up  its  station  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles, 

Bo  long  as  the  negotiation  bore  an  amicable  diaradflTt 
Iler  Majesty  refrained  from  any  demon stratiou  H 
force.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  assemblage  of 
large  military  forces  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  Iht 
Ambassador  of  Russia  iotimatcd  that  serious  co«M^ 
quences  would  ensue  from  the  ref^isal  of  the  Sultan  to 
comply  with  unwarrantable  demands,  Uer  Mjuei^ 
deemed  it  right,  in  conjunction  with  the  Euiperar  oC 
the  French  J  to  give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  ksr 
determination  to  support  the  sovcreigu  rightt  dl  l3if 
Saltan, 

Tiie  Russian  Government  has  maintained  tliat  tb# 
determination  of  the  Emperor  to  occupy  tlie  Piiiiei* 
pahties  was  taken  in  consequence  of  tlio  advance  of 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France,  Btit  the  menace  «f 
invasion  of  the  Turkish  territory  was  conveyed  ia 
Count  Nesaehode's  note  to  Reshid  Pacha  of  the  ^ 
»f  May,  and  re- stated  in  his  despatch  to  Baron  BrnnMW 
^^  *l's  ^TJ^'  which  anoouneed  the  determiaaUoa  of 
tlie  Emperor  of  Russia  to  order  his  troops  to  (xxttpf 
the  Principalities,  if  the  Porte  did  not  within  a  we«t 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Russia. 

Tlie  dispatch  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambossaddr  M 
Constantinople,  authorising  him  in  certain  spedM 
contingencies  to  send  for  the  British  fleet,  was  diiid 
the  31st  of  May,  and  the  order  sent  direct  frfl* 
England  to  Her  Majesty's  Admiral  to  proceed  to  1!» 
neighbourliDod  of  the  Dardanellea  was  dated  the  2d  of 
June, 

Tlie  determination  to  occupy  the  Priucipalitiei  vM 
therefore  taken  before  the  orders  for  the  advance  of  to 
combined  squadrons  were  given. 

The  Sultan's  Minister  was  informed,  that 
signed  within  a  week,  and  without   the  eh 
word,  the  Kote  proposed  to  the  Porte  by  Pi 
chikoff  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Con  si 
the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  wi 
occupied  by  Russian  troops.    The  Sultan   could 
a(;cede  to  so  insulting  a  demand  ;  but  when  the 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  took  place,  the 
did  not,  at  he  might  have  done  in  the  exercise 
nndoitbtcd  right,  declare  war,  but  addretsed  m 
to  his  Allies, 

Her  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  soven^gat 
Austria,  Pram^  and  Prussia,  has  made  various  atteoptt 
to  meet  any  just  demands  of  the  Emperor  of  RiM»» 
without  affecting  the  dignity  and  independence  of  itif 
Sultan ;  and  had  It  been  the  sole  object  of  Russia  M 
obtain  security  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  Christiin 
subjects  of  the  Porte  of  their  privileges  and  hannunitie'^ 


J 


tba  would  bare  foTmd  1%  in  tbe  ofl«!rf  that  have  been 
qMfKie  by  the  Saltan.  But,  as  that  security  was  not 
olforod  in  tlic  sliape  of  a  special  and  Bcporabs  atipulation 
wHh  BoMio,  it  was  rejected,  IVicc  ha*  this  offer  beon 
made  lijr  the  Sultan,  aud  reoommended  by  the  Tour 
Poweri — once  by  a  Note  originally  prepared  at  Vieniia, 
and  rabsequently  mollified  by  the  Porte ;  once  by  tlio 
propoaal  of  biuei  of  nt^gotiation  agr^d  upon  at  Con-* 
vMntioople  oa  tba  Slit  of  December,  antl  approved  at 
IHflmia  on  the  ISth  of  January — aa  otlbring  to  the  two 
partiei  the  meanfl  of  ajfriving  at  an  understanding  in 
a  beconuDg  and  honourable  manner. 

It  ia  thus  manifest  that  a  right  fof  Ruasia  to  interfere 
in  the  otdiiuu-y  relntiona  of  Turkiih  luluecta  to  their 
SoiTGTeigm  and  not  the  happincaa  of  CbTi«tia3a  commia- 
BJties  ifl  Turkey,  wa»  the  object  wught  for  by  the 
Snsaian  OoTemment.  To  such  a  demand  the  Saltan 
woolil  not  Bubmjtf  and  Hia  Hifirhneaa,  in  «elf-defence, 
declared  war  ttpcwi  Rn<aia ;  but  Her  Majesty^  ncTcrtbe- 
leaa,  in  conjunction  with  her  Aliiua.,  lia:^  not  ceased  ber 
ctide*Toat«  to  reatom  peace  between  the  contending 
_  putwau 

■  Tba  time  haa,  however,  now  arrived  when— the  advice 
Ksod  Trmrrn«tTiincet  of  the  Four  Powers  ha-ring  prored 
^wwbr-'  tnal,   and   the  militiuy   preparationft  of 

^■Bm-  -'^ig  daily  more  extended — It  is  but  too 

^^tdrnon*  trmi  uie  Emperor  of  lluesia  h&a  entcrt^d  upon 
A eoomitf  policy  which,  if  unchecked,  must  lead  to  the 
liMliutHtoi  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Ia  tiku*  oocjuncture.  Her  M^eaty  feel  a  called  upon, 
by  nfird  for  an  ally,  the  integrity  and  independence 
c^vIjow  ampiro  have  been  recogniaod  aa  easentinl  to 
the  paam  of  Europe,  by  the  tympathies  of  her  people 
wiUl  ri^  against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her 
tfcNBinioins  most  injurious  cnnseqiiencea,  and  to  save 
Barope  tmm  t!ie  preponderance  of  n  Power  wliich  has 
violated  the  faith  of  treatiea,  and  defi<.>s  the  opinion  of 
^Jl^dviliiod  world,  to  take  up  armi,  in  coTijniiction 
^^^KtiM  Empetior  of  the  French,  for  the  defence  of  the 

'  HerMajestT  !a  per«uaded  that  in  m  acting  she  will 
tuiTo  the  cordial  support  of  her  people ;  and  that  the 
{mtl^ixt  of  zesil  for  the  Christian  rc-Ugion  will  be  naed 
(tt  vain  to  cover  an  aggrcsainn  undertaken  in  disregard 
of  ita  holy  pteocpt»j  and  of  its  pure  and  bent^cent 
tplrit. 

Her   Mjujesty  humbly  tru<3ts  tliat  her  eflbrts  may 
ba  anccessfnl,   and  that,    by    tfa<?   blessing  of   Provi> 
deoce,  peaoo  may  be  re-established  on  safe  and  solid 
ibtiiidations. 
Wamnnsm,  Mareh  2%  JSS4/ 

Tbe  English  and  French  govonuncnts,  as  has 
liwn    before    obaervod,  steadily  maintained   the 
porttieal    character    of    the    struggle — especially 
EaglanJ^  who  had  no  conecm  with  the  question 
Uie  IToly  Places  except  that  uf  a  well-wisher, 
dy  and  willing   to   heal   the   wounds  of  all 
t]Q0^  had  it  been  posaiblo.    TIjo  purport  of  the 
U  dearly  stat«d  in  the  above  DDolaratioii. 
It4>rd  Palraerston  ttatod,   in   tho  folloiving-  year: 
I*  It  iii  not  Ti(?ces5ary  for  me  to  foUow  in  detail  all 
tensions  of  territory  which  have  marked  tbo 
ace  of  RasBia  for  a  long  time.    It  would  bo 
r  for  rac  to  follow  her  from  the  eastern  ^ihores 
r  Asia  tlirough  Ontral  Asia,  thront^h  the  Caspian 
through  Armenia,  Poland^  and  the  Dannbe, 
Dwl  tljcu  (h^3tlgh  the  eytromo  confines  of  Norway 
fim-d  the  Arctic  Sea — it  wonjd  be  easy  for  me  to 
ahcw  that  in  her  treaties  she  never    took  any 
•  Bsturfi]  boundary  as  the  limit  of  her  territory, 


btit  some  artificial  separation,  which  would  give 
her  the  pretcnco  or  the  occasion  for  further 
aggression.  When  such  ha^  been  ihe  policy 
pursued  by  Ruissia,  and  when  wo  find  the  present 
Empetijr  of  Russia  [Alexander  I L]  declaring  that 
hia  rajssion  was  to  carry  into  eflbct  the  Bystem 
pursued  by  Peter  and  Catherine,  by  Alexander 
and  Nichohia,  wo  felt  that  the  time  waa  come  for 
defending  the  independence  of  Tnrkey  and  of 
Europe  frtjm  such  aggression.'* 

Lord  Palmorston,  in  another  speech,  delivered 
himself  as  follows  r — '  When  Count  NesBclrode 
asscrtedj  at  a  later  period,  that  our  government 
had  known  from  the  outset  what  were  the  whole 
demands  of  Russia  upon  Turkey,  he  assorted  that 
— 1  ara  bound  to  say  it — whioh  was  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  fact.  It  is  painful  to  sjicak  of 
a  govermnent  like  Russia  in  terms  of  cetisure 
or  reprobation ;  bnt  1  am  bound  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  the  English  government,  that  the 
Russian  govensmeat,  by  itself  and  iU  agents*  has 
throughout  these  transactions  exhausted  every 
mmiifieatioii  of  untruth,  concealment,  and  evasion, 
and  ended  with  asfiertions  of  positive  falsehood.' 
Lord  John  Russell,  too,  in  one  among  many 
speeches  on  tho  subject,  said :  '  At  each  step 
Russia  has  threatened  Turkey.  Bhe  has  kept 
Turkey  in  that  state  tltat,  without  giving  imme^ 
diate  alarm  to  Europe,  she  could  dictate  at  Con- 
stantinople, Late  yearsi  have  seen  a  considerable 
change  in  the  government  of  Turkey,  1  wiU  not 
say  that  that  change  haa  extended  to  all  itfi  inferior 
pachas  and  governors ;  but  the  government  of 
Turkey  have  seen  that  there  are  new  and  improved 
mod^  of  government,  eonsisting  in  dispensing 
equal  jnstice  to  all  her  subjects,  whatever  might  be 
their  religion,  aud  which  might  make  Turkey 
stronger  as  a  power  than  she  had  ever  been  while 
her  strength  rested  upon  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Mohammedan  race  and  the  subjugation  and*degra- 
datioa  of  every  other  race.  That  improvement  of 
Turki^y  has  c& cited  the  jealousy  and  appreheitsion 
of  Russia.  You  will  Bee  that  in  no  case  has  the 
government  of  Russia,  which  has  pretended  to  be 
anxious  for  Christian  privileges  and  for  the  good  of 
the  Christian  subjecta  of  Turkey,  been  favourable  to 
those  amendments  and  enlightened  reforms  whidi 
tho  governracut  of  Turkey  have  made.  On  the 
contrary,  tlie  language  of  Russia  has  always  been  : 
"Turkey  must  fall,  unless  her  ancient  Moliam- 
jnedan  maxims  are  maintained  in  force — Turkey 
must  fall,  unless  the  old  Moliamme<lan  system  is 
kept  np  in  full  vigour — Tnrk<^  must  fall,  unless  the 
separation  between  the  Mohammedan  and  Chriatian 
races  is  «irefully  preserved  and  strengthened.^ 
8ach  being  the  laiignage  of  Russia,,  who  can  doubt 
what  is  the  intention  of  Russia  7  Who  can  doubt 
that,  going  from  step  to  stepf  augmenting  her 
territory  and  increasing  her  influence,  ahenating 
the  Cliristian  subjecta  of  tlie  Porte  from  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte^  her  final  object^ which 

•  Bp««oti  Is  the  U&taa  of  Ganraunu*  Jira«  li,  IBM. 
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commeuce<l  befuro  tho  niidtlle  of  last  oentupy,  and 
wliich  might  not  ha  completed  for  some  time  to 
come — who  can  donht,  I  say,  that  her  final  object 
must  be  tbo  suhjugation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  tho  absorption  of  a  great  portion  of  that 
empire  in  her  own  liominions,  while  tho  other 
]>ortion,  nominaJly  independent,  would  be  dcpen- 
dcntj  in  fact,  on  her  influence  and  her  authority  / 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  he  so  dangerous  to 
Europe  that  we,  mx  our  side,  must  not  stop  until 
we  have  obtained  somo  security  against  suuii  a 
consummation  lie  lug  effected ;  wo  on  our  side, 
must  not  stop — and,  lut  me  say  it,  will  not  stop.'  * 

These  views  certainly  accorded  with  those  euter- 
tAincfl  by  tlie  nation  at  large,  and  spoke  the  true 
feeling  of  British  statesmen  on  the  case  between 
Russia  and  Turkey ;  but  it  is  in  he  regretted  that 
the  same  energetic  tone  was  not  assumed  through- 
out in  their  diplomacy.  The  cw»r,  bearing  on 
record  the  adulatory  phrases  so  frequently  apptif^l 
to  hun  in  former  years  hy  English  stAtesmen,  was 
tempted  to  assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence; 
while  the  English  nation,  comparing  their  heroic 
denunciations  with  a  timid  and  ViiciUating  course 
of  policy,  remained  long  doubtful  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  government  oilicialfi, 

Tho  termi*  on  which  England  and  France  under- 
took to  a^at  Turkey — or,  ratlier,  tlie  objects  to  be 
attained — were  defined  in  a  convention,  ratified  on 
the  loth  of  April  1854,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal  clanses  ;— 

*  TFieir  Mnjestles  tlio  Queen  of  the  Unitttl  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  l^nipdror  of  tlie 
French,  liaving  ttetcrmined  to  afford  tliuir  support  to 
Ills  Miyesty  the  Sultn^n  Abdul-Medjid,  Emperor  of  \\\<i 
Ottoniajis,  in  the  war  in  which  he  is  cngagLxl  itgainst 
the  agffresslons  of  Russia ;  and  being,  mon-'over,  coni- 
pilted,  notwithstiitiding  their  sincere  iind  perse voriri{* 
efthrta  for  the  nmintenanco  of  peace,  to  beeomo  them- 
seWcs  belligerent  parties  in  a  war  which,  without  tJieir 
Active  intervention,  wouJil  have  tlireateaed  the  exiAt* 
insr  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and  the  interests  of 
tiiuir  own  dotniniona ;  have  in  consequence,  resolved  to 
conclude  a  convent  ion  in  orilor  to  dettTniine  the  object 
uf  their  allianej?,  as  well  aft  the  means  to  be  empkjyetl 
in  common  for  fulftHing  that  object ;  and  have  for  that 
purpose  named  as  their  flcnipotentiariea — [here  the 
nnnies  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Count  Wale w ski 
are  given,  In  the  pretentions  style  of  euL>h  documents  ; 
after  which  the  clauses  of  the  Conv(i?ntion  spjjear  as 
follow]  :~ 

Art.  L^'llie  Hi.|^h  Contra etin;;  i^artjes  eu^jfe  to  do 
all  that  siiall  depend  opon  them  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  thp  re-eatablishmcnt  of  peace  between  Russia 
and  thu  Snlilimc  Porte  on  sobd  and  durable  liases, 
and  of  preserving  Europe  from  the  recurrence  of  the 
lamentable  complications  which  have  now  so  onbappily 
disturbed  the  Keoeml  i>eace, 

A«T.  II, — The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
lieinjjT  violated  by  tlie  occupation  of  the  proTincea  of 
Muldavia  anJ  of  Wallacliia,  and  by  other  movements  of 
the  Russian  troops,  their  Majegtics,  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  hare  concerted,  and  will  concert 
together,  on  to  the  moat  proper  means  for  li Iterating  the 
territory  of  tho  SSultan  from  foreign  mvoAion,  and  for 

•  epfMtb  )A  tL«  Oottui  of  Oommaai,  July  HI,  1851. 


accompHshing  the  object  specified  in  Article  L  F«| 
this  purpose  they  engage  to  maintain,  according  to 
reqiiirtnnenta  of  tlie  war,  ta  be  judged  of  by  commoa 
agreement,  sufficient  naval  and  niilitnrjf  forces  to  roec4 
those  reijtiirenients,  the  description,  aumber,  and 
destination  whereof  shall,  if  ocdasion  should  arise,  be 
determined  by  subsequent  arrangements. 

AuT.  III.— Whatever    events   may  arise  from  tlte 
execution  of  the  pre&Dnt  convention,  tlic   \l\\pV  '"  - 
trocting  Parties  engage  not  to  entertain  any  ov 
or  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the  cesf-r. 
hostilities,   nor  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  widj 
the  Imperiflt   Court  of  llussia,   witliout  haTiug  fim 
deliberated  thereupon  in  common. 

Art.  IV.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  beiftg 
animated  with  a  desire  to  maintain  the  balsjice  of 
power  in  Europe,  and  having  no  interested  ends  iu 
view,  renounce  beforehand  tlie  acquiaitioa  of  way 
advantage  for  themselvei  from  the  events  wluch  may 
occur. 

Art.  v.— Their  Mnjeetiea  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Ringdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  vrill  readily  admit  into  their  alliance,  io 
order  to  co-operate  for  the  proposed  object,  such  of  tha 
Other  Powers  of  Europe  as  may  be  desirous  of  becoming 
party  to  it.' 

Another  convention  between  England  and 
France,  relating  to  prison ers  of  war,  wiis  t^tiliad 
in  London  on  the  20t!i  of  May  1854,  Its  i>rindp«l 
clanses  run  as  f!>llow ; — 

'  Art.  L^ — Tlie  prisoners  made  in  the  conrse  of  Ihe 
present  war  si  jail,  as  far  aa  possible,  be  divided  equilly 
between  the  two  coon  tries, 

Wlienever  one  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  miiiB- 
toined  a  greater  number  of  pnsoners,  or  ahuli  ■ 
siipportdl  a  certain  number  for  a  longer  period  r-\ 
an  account  shall  be  made  every  tliree  months  ui  tm- 
excess  of  expenditure  which  may  have  been  incuiredl 
and  repayment  shall  he  made  of  the  half  of  the  amount 
by  the  government  of  the  other  country. 

Art.  II.— Instructions  shall  be  hereafter  coacertai 
Ijetweon  the  two  governnicots,  in  order  to  make  knowti 
to  the  officers  of  their  naval  and  military  forces  tlM 
places  or  ports  to  which  tlie  prisoners  are  to  be  tent 

AiiT.  IJI.~If  a  depot  for  prisoners  should  be  »tib- 
lished  in  any  place  not  in  tii©  posaesflvons  of  either  «f 
the  two  countries,  the  expensea  of  it  shall  he  bonit 
hot  ween  tlie  two  governments  ;  hut  the  advance*  to  bo 
made  shall  be  by  the  government  which  shall  li*f* 
appointed  offlcors  to  take  charge  of  the  establiphmenl- 

Art.  IV.^— Whenever  the  two  government*  tbd 
agree  to  an  exchanjre  of  prisoners  with  the  enemyT  W 
distinction  shall  ba  mode  between  their  respectiw 
subject*  who  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  oi"  xha 
enemy,  but  their  liberation  shall  be  stipulated  ncxiriJ- 
ing  to  priority  of  the  date  of  their  capture,  except  mKler 
special  circumstances,  which  are  reserved  for  tli* 
mutual  consideration  of  the  two  governmenit.' 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unity  '»f 
purpose  with  which  England  and  Fmuce  cutcret) 
upon  the  war,  that  the  two  nations  should  "I  ■"" 
themselve,"?,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  an  ti; 
in  all  that  concerned  actual  conflict  with  Kn  .^ 
lloneC;  the  foreign  secretarj'  scut  to  all  our  cinis.ul.% 
the  colonial  secretary  Beut  to  all  our  eolnni:J 
govemoi's,  the  Admiralty  sent  to  all  naval  c.>m- 
mandcrs  on  foreign  stations,  and  the  French 
g<»vernment  sent  to  all  their  consuls  and  itartl 
commanders,  insti-uctions,  Ujo  general  tenor  ot 
which  may  be  gathet^d  from  the  following ;— 'It 


nycessftry  oonawjnenee  of  tbc  stt-ict  union  and 
iBoe  -wliich  esjsts  between  Great  Britain  and 
ttCCj  thiit,  in  the  event  of  war,  their  conjoint 
TO  sliottld  be  feU  hy  Russia,  in  ail  farta  of  the 
14  ;  that  uot  only  in  the  Baltic,  and  in  Die 
ers  ftnd  territory  uf  Turkey,  their  counsels,  their 
irs,  and  tlieir  fleets,  should  he  united  eithei' 
jffeu-^ive  or  defemive  purposes  against  Kussia, 
Hmt  the  aanie  spirit  of  union  should  prevail  in 
quarters  of  the  world;  and  that,  whether  for 
ice  or  defence,  the  civil  ami  military  and 
U  resources  of  the  British  and  French  Empires 
iM  he  directed  to  the  cotninon  objects  of  pro- 
ng tho  subjects  anil  commci'ce  of  England  and 
ice  frc^m  Russian  aggresaionj  and  of  depriving 
Ru.s&ian  govemmeat  of  the  means  of  inflicting 
ry  on  either.  For  these  reasons,  Her  Majesty's 
TTiment  have  agreed  with  that  of  Jliii  Majesty 
I-  of  tho  French,  to  instruct  their  civil  and 
rities  in  foreign  partii  to  consider  their 

Eve  subjects  as  having  an  etjual  claim  to 
on  ngainst  Hussiiin  hostility  ;  and  for  this 
MB^  «tlier  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  each 
«■,  to  act  inditfeixjtitly  for  the  support  and 
3J0C  of  British  and  French  interesta.  It  may 
T^ir  m  !i  given  lociiUty,  one  only  of  the  powers 
d  by  a  civil  functionary,  or  by  a  naval 

-  ,   in  such  a  case,  tho  influence  and  the 

rr  of  that  one  must  bo  exerted  as  aealousily  and 
^wjtly  for  the  protection  of  tlie  siihjecta  and 
wsts  of  the  o^ier^  as  if  those  subjects  and 
«sts  were  its  own,* 

*  tir  in  reelect  to  Fiugland  and  Prance,  The 
td»  aasumM  by  Austria  and  Prussia  towarda 
mwuB  much  less  clearly  defined,  A  convention 
'eeu  tljoso  two  powers  was  sijrned  at  Berlin  on 
20lh  of  April  \sri4;  hut  tlits  convention  did 
^ind  either  to  assist  against  Eussia.     It  stated 

*  His  Mrtjcaty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  His 
Wf  the  King  of  Prussia,  penetrated  with  deep 
Mt  the  fruitlcssneas  of  their  attempts  hitherto 
fl^^l|ie  breaking  out  of  war  between  Russia 
^^^{fatnd,  and  l^irkey^  France,  and  Eugland 
JjC  other,'  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
Dg^ments  for  defenditig  each  otlier,  and  Oer- 
Y  generally,  whether  attacked  by  Russia  or 
Ingland  and  Franco.  The  convention  cf^nsists 
»Iy  of  the  following  five  articles  : — 

II.— Hi«  Imperial  Apostolic  Mtyesty,  and  His 
^le  King'  of  FnusiB,  guarantee  to  tKlL^h  otlicr 
illy  the  possoBstoa  of  their  Gerntnn  and  non- 
poKiesfione,  so  that  an  nttnck  mmle  on  the 
of  the  one,  from  wlvatevcr  tiuarter,  will  be 
Hed  by  the  otlier  oa  an  act  of  UostUity  against, 
wm  temtory- 

IT.  U. — In  the  flame  nianner,  the  High  Contracting 
i«f  hold  OicmBelvea  engnged  to  defend  the  riglits 
nterecta  of  Geromny  afTHinst  all  and  every  injury, 
COitfider  thom selves  bounJ  accordinply  for  the 
a1  reptdfte  of  every  attack  on  any  part  whatsoever 
iciT  tertitorica ;  tikewiae,  also,  in.  tlie  case  where 
if  the  two  mny  find  liitiisolf,  in  unJerstaoding  with 
iCtuXt  o^U^  to  adronce  actively  for  the  defence 
Braun  Istcresti.  The  Agreement  relating  to  the 
Muracd  eventuality,  aa  llkcwiae  the  extent  of  the 


assigtnnecs  theo  to  be  given,  will  form  a  special  as  &Ibo 
integrral  part  of  tiie  present  convention. 

Aht.  111. — la  order  sdso  to  give  due  security  and 
force  to  the  condition*  of  the  offi?nsive  and  defensive 
alliiineo  now  concluded,  the  two  Great  German  Powers 
bind  tliemselves,  in  case  of  nec<l,  to  hold  in  perfect 
reaiiiness  far  war  a  part  of  their  forces,  at  perioda  to  be 
determined  between  them,  and  in  posttiomi  to  be  flxod. 
With  respect  to  tlie  time,  the  extent,  and  the  nature  of 
the  plncing  of  those  troops,  a  special  stipulation  will 
likewistj  be  determined. 

Anr.  IV.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  will  in  rite 
all  the  German,  Governments  of  the  Confederation  to 
accede  to  tin  a  alliance,  with  the  uiidera  landing  that  the 
federal  oblijEationa  existina;  in  virtue  of  Article  47  of 
the  final  Act  of  Vienna  will  receive  the  same  extension 
for  the  States  wlio  accede  as  the  present  treaty 
stipulates. 

Art,  v.— Is'either  of  tije  two  High  Contracting 
Parties  will,  during  the  duration  of  this  alllanw,  enter 
into  any  separate  alliance  with  other  Power*  whidi 
shall  not  be  in  eathe  harmony  with  the  basis  of  the 
present  treaty.' 

An  additional  article  to  this  convention  was 
signed  on  the  same  day,  binding  the  two  iwwers  to 
endeavour  to  bring  Russia  to  peaceful  views,  and 
defining  the  minimum  of  aggression  which  woidd 
induce  thorn  to  attack  Kussia  in  hostile  form  :  '  A 
nmtual  oftenEive  advance  is  sLipnlatcd  for  only  in 
tlic  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Principalities, 
or  iu  the  event  of  an  attack  on  or  passage  of  the 
Balkan  by  Russia.' 

Just  before  war  between  linsaia  and  the  Western 
Powers  actually  commenced,  the  czar  placed  many 
fiarta  of  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege— all 
commercial  and  civil  proceedings  being  renrtered 
subservient  to  miUtarj'  rales.  Five  imperial 
ukases  or  ortlers  were  issued  at  8t  Fetcrshnr'jj;  an 
the  5th  March.  Ono  jdacctl  the  government  of 
EkathcrinoRlav  and  the  district  of  Taganrog  in  a 
state  of  siege,  under  General  KhomuloJf ;  a  second 
related  to  St  Petersburg,  under  the  C/arevitch  or 
Grand-dukc  Alexander,  afterwards  Alexander' 
IL ;  a  tliifti,  to  the  governments  of  Esthonia 
and  Livonia,  under  General  Bei^  and  General 
Snvaroff-Kiminski ;  a  fourth,  to  the  government 
of  Archangel,  under  Vice- Admiral  Boot.  The 
fifth  ukaso  related  to  tho  western  and  south- 
western provinces — Poland,  Courland,  Kovno, 
Vilna,  Grodno,  Volhytiia,  PodoHa,  Bessarabia, 
and  so  much  of  the  government  of  Klierson.  as  is 
situated  on  the  right  or  western  side  of  the  river 
Tktw^,  were  declared  in  a  state  of  siege;  the 
command  in  the  western  provinces  was  given  to 
Prince  Paskevitch  and  General  Rudiger,  and  in  the 
southern  or  eoutJi-westem  to  Prince  GortchakofT 
and  General  Ostcn-Sackcn.  The  0  rand-duke 
CoTistantine,  the  moat  daring  and  ambitious  of  the 
four  sons  of  Nicliolas,  commenced  an  energetic 
arming  of  all  the  ailient  i^ints  of  the  empire  on 
tho  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  he  travelled  with  untiring 
activity  from  Btation  to  station,  examined  all  the 
fortifications ;  and,  in  his  capacity  of  Grand 
Admiral,  made  defensive  arrangements  against 
tho  formidalde  fleets  of  England  and  France. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with 


this  war,  iJltiatriitive  of  the  synipathy  felt  by  the 
Britiali  colonists  for  the  mother-coTnitrj,  vas  the 
presentation  of  nnineroufi  addresses  from  the 
coloniata  to  the  crown — first,  when  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  arrived ;  and,  secondly,  when  a 
Patriotic  Fund  was  eutahlished  for  the  rehef  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who 
might  fall  in  the  war.  The  Earl  of  Elgin, 
as  Governor-general  of  Canada,  transmitted  to 
England  'loyal  addresses*  from  the  Leg^ielative 
Council,  the  Legislative  Assemhiy,  the  mmiieJpat 
connciht  of  some  of  the  to^viis,  tlie  ministers 
and  elders  of  thti  Presbyterian  eommmiity,  and 
the  chiefH  and  sachems  of  six  nations  oC  Canadian 
Indians,  At  a  later  date,  the  wimo  colony 
transmitted  £20,000  from  the  Canadian  legis- 
lataro  for  the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans. 
New  Brunswick  sent  three  addresses  from  the 
Council,  the  Assemhly,  and  the  inhabitants. 
Newfoundland,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Gibraltar, 
New  South  Wales,  Tan  Diem.in'a  Land,  Sontb 
Australia^  New  Zealand^all  in  like  manner  sent 
adilresses  to  the  crown  in  the  ^nmrnei-  of  18S4, 
and  contribtttions  to  the  Patriotie  Fund  in  the 
fallowing  winter.  One  pleasing:  incident  in 
respect  to  these  cxprcswions  of  sympathy  was,  that 
the  munificent  Canadian  donation  of  £20,000 
was  sent,  half  to  the  British,  and  half  to  the 
French  forces — thus  regarding  them  truly  as 
brethren  in  amm  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
acknowledging  this  gift,  spoke  in  graceful  terras 
of  the  bygone  daya  when  the  Canadians  were 
French  colonists. 

Ho  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  Europe  liad 
been  involved  in  an  extensive  war,  that  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  hostility  with  Kussia  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  numerous  disturbances 
of  ordinary  commerce  which  immediately  and 
necessarily  followed.  The  Declarations,  Procla- 
mations, and  Orders  in  Council,  issued  between 
February  and  April  1S54  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, were  many  in  number,  and  bore  relation 
to  the  following  subjects; — Prochmalion^  18th 
February,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  ai-ms^ 
ammunition,  gunpowder,  military  and  naval  stores, 
or  steam -marine  apparatus;  Proclamation  ^  9th 
March,  prohibiting  the  equipment  of  any  ship  in 
British  ports  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  atatcj 
without  an  express  royal  licence;  Ihrlaraiion, 
28th  March,  exidanatory  of  the  causes  which  had 
compelled  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  go  to  war  with 
Rnssia :  Dcdaratim,  28th  March,  to  the  effect  that, 
while  the  queen  maintains  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  blockade 
she  may  establish  against  the  enemy^s  coasts^ 
she  -tt-ill,  nevertheless^  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  (not  contraband  of  war)  on  board 
a  neutral  vessel  ■  and  aLso  the  right  of  iBsning 
letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  in  oriler  to  render 
the  war  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  states 
TA-ith  which  she  remains  at  peace;  Order inCouncil^ 


29th  March,  granting  a  general  reprisal  or  power 
of  seizure  of  all  Russian  ships  and  goods^  whetii«r 
belonging  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  subjects,  and 
to  condemn  and  sell  the  prixoa  thus  taken :  Order 
in  Coundtf  29th  March,  iilacing  an  embargo  on 
all  BriUsh  ships  from  entering  Russian  ports,  or 
RuKiian  Bhij>s  from  entering  British  ports,  excefit 
under  certain  special  circtmistances ;  Ordtr  in 
Coundlj  29th  March,  allowing  a  period  of  sis 
weeks  for  the  loading  and  departure  of  any  Rnisiai] 
mcrclmnt'vcsscts  which  happened  at  tliat  date  1o 
he  in  British  ports;  Proclamaimt,  2'Mh  March, 
regulating  the  mode  in  which  the  net-value  of  any 
prizes  shall  bo  distributed  among  the  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  seamen,  axul 
marines  on  board  the  ship  or  shi]>s  which  might 
have  captured  the  prize,  and  defining  the  circum- 
stances which  would  justify  a  claim  to  rank  imy 
|iarticu!ar  ship  of  the  fleet  among  the  c'l 
Order  in  Comml,  4th  April,  It^sening  the  te\i 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  IBth  Fcbruarv, 
and  allowing  powtler  and  other  materials  of  wnr  frt 
be  exported,  except  to  places  where  they  mi- 
likely  to  be  rendered  available  to  Russia ;  0. 
Coundif  7th  April,  rolatinj?  to  Russian  ships  ii 
and  the  colonies,  and  allowing  thein  thirtj'  > 
take  in  cargo  and  depart,  reckoning  from  the  time 
when  they  should  receive  formal  notice  of  this 
order;  Order  in.  Conncif^  7th  April,  extending  to  tlit> 
Channel  Islands  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man  the  samp 
restrictions  as  to  other  British  port's  in  respect  to 
the  cc^ation  of  trade  with  Russia;  Ordrrin  Cb«iKi7, 
16th  April,  relaxing  the  severity  of  tljc  declaratien 
of  28th  March,  and  pennitting  the  ships  of  fr  —  "^■ 
nations  to  import  or  export  cargoes  at  i 
porta,  to  whomsoever  those  cargoes  might  beiun^ 
— vrith  these  provisos,  that  the  got>ds  shall  not  W 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  the  trndo  shaU  t  '  - 
with  blockaded  ports;  Order  in  Council^  IStb 
extending  tbo  time  during  which  Russian  :^bir-i 
may  Ltko  in  cargoes  for  a  British  port,  in  rcsj>n.'t 
to  Russian  ports  of  shipment  in  the  Baltic  and  tliit 
White  8ca :  Order  m  Comicif^  15th  April,  prohibitin;i: 
the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  steafflr 
marine  apparatus^  from  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  without 
especial  licence  from  the  respective  govcmow  fif 
those  places. 

One  olaervation  snggests  itself  at  the  close  of 
this  Chapter.  The  war  was  distinguished  bj  t 
double  current  of  operations,  simult-aneons  hut 
iudependent — ^that  of  diplomacy,  and  that  of 
campaigning.  The  diplomacy  assumed  varying 
hues,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  c^imp&igidng; 
and  thus  it  arises  that  both  currents  must  bt 
watched  in  tuni,  to  trace  the  mode  in  which 
each  acted  upon  the  other.  The  diplomacy  of 
1354,  in  wlucli  England  and  Franco  endcavounid 
in  vain  to  induce  Austria  atid  Prussia  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war,  will  suitably  present  itself  tot 
notice  in  a  more  advanced  jKArtion  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER   IT. 

r^TEKCEMEKT   OF   HOSTILITIES   BY   THE   ALLIES    U    1854. 


^  HE  alliance  between  England 
^  and  Fraaice  for  a  common  object, 
K]  to  bo  attoineil  hy  warlike  means 
'if  diplomacy  eliould  fail,  waa  at 
J  first  scarcely  comprehended  by  the 
two  nations.  It  was  something  so 
'strange,  that  men  cjouhted  how  to 
rundcrstanfl  it.  From  the  da^'s  of  Cr*6cy, 
a!ul  Agincourt — from  the  reigns  of 
and  the  Henries  of  feudal  times- 
ex  i:»erieaced  alternations  of  war  and 
ance,  hnt  none  of  warlike  alliance 
on.  There  may,  possibly,  have  lieen 
iitly  apjtroximating  to  such  com- 
nterest  during  times  of  war,  but  none 
iiitude  as  to  occapy  a  prominent  place 
geti  of  history.  Mtmy  manifestations  of 
ride,  many  of  mutual  irritationj  had  been 
,  from  lime  to  time ;  insomuch,  that  when 
*ty  of  Alliauco  was  signed,  and  war  against 
declared^  prejudices  had  to  ho  swept  away 
^  sides.  Again,  England  had  never  been 
Hrttli  Russia,  except  to  a  slight  degree 
■ilie  complicationB  which  followed  the 
I  Revolution ;  and  even  then  it  was  a  war 
f  paper  than  of  cannon.  That  our  country 
ver  al]  friendly  tiea  with  the  powerful 
Qcd  therefore  as  novel  as  the  formation  of 
by  which  England  and  France  would 
>  by  side  in  tlie  same  cause.  The  explicit 
itioti  in  the  Treaty,  that  neither  power  sought 
J  aggrandisement  by  reasou  of  a  contest 
td  to  iiiiRt  the  sultan  against  a  formidable 
,  appealed  to  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
igliih  and  French  nations;  and  this  appeaJ 
" '[  a  warm  response. 


|CEB      AND      STRATEGY      OF     THE 
WKSTEmU     POWERS. 

(land  had  something  more  to  learn  than 

delling    of  alliances.      She  was  called 

meet  the  difficulty  of  waging  war  aftcf 

riod  of  European  peace,  dnring  which  the 

iustry  had  flourished,  and  the  enthusiasm 

r  and  naval  gloiy  had  cooled  down.    The 


Duke  of  Wellington,  daring  the  last  twenty  yeare 
of  his  life,  had  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  miUtaiy  arrangements  of  this  country 
were  in  a  defective  state — coast-defences  crumbling 
away,  militia  system  neglected,  stores  insnificiently 
maintained.  The  assertion  was  in  some  qnartcra 
disbelieved,  and  in  others  regarded  as  of  no  import- 
ancej  while  those  who  admitted  and  deplored  the 
fact,  were  too  few  in  number  to  possess  a  remedial 
power  ill  the  government  or  in  parliament.  The 
army  and  ordnance  estimates  were  invariably  high 
each  year,  hott'ever  profound  the  state  of  peace 
may  have  been  *  and  there  was  a  feeling  spread 
abroad  in  the  oountrj',  that  if  inefficiency  appearetl 
in  our  military  power,  oJfensivo  or  defensive,  it 
must  bo  attributed  to  misappropriation  of  means^ 
and  not  to  the  parsimony  of  the  nation  in  respect 
to  the  amfmnt  of  supply,  nappil}-,  or  unhappily^ 
notliing  had  occurred  to  put  to  the  test  the  defen- 
sive power  of  Bntain;  nor  was  it  known,  except  to 
a  feWj  how  hmited  were  our  military  means  of 
cxtensal  attack  j  but  various  cireumstances,  neces- 
sarily made  imblio  during  the  progress  of  tlie  war, 
rendere<:l  abundantly  evident  the  fact  that,  in  18fi4, 
England  was  ill  prepared  for  a  campaign,  so  far 
as  the  exigencies  of  military  service  abroad  were 
concerned.  Slowly  and  painfully  did  this  truth 
become  apparent 

The  object  of  the  war  being  primarily  to  protect 
Turkey  from  the  attacks  of  Russia,  and,  in  a 
secondary  degree,  to  leffien  the  power  of  the  cssar 
to  inflict  mischief  on  his  neighbours  generally,  it 
became  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powera  to 
agree  on  a  plan  for  obtaining  theae  results.  In  all 
M*ars,  strategy  mast  Ite  intimately  dependent  on 
geography,  both  natural  and  political ;  and  in  this 
war  against  Russia,  geography  had  marked  out 
certain  conditions  to  which  the  plans  of  the  Allies 
must  bend.  Qlaucing  at  a  map  of  this  gigantic 
empire,  we  see  that  the  czar's  dominions  touch  the 
ocean  at  only  a  few  pFactically  available  *  point*. 
The  Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  whole  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Norway  to  Behring's 
Strait,  bounds  these  dominions;  yet  it  presents 
but  one  smgle  port  of  any  commercial  or  political 
value — namely.  Archangel.  Eastward,  the  power 
of  Kusaia  is  bounded  by  the  sterile  and  thinly 
inhabited  ooasts  of  the  Nortli  Pacific ;  westward, 
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hor  commerce  finds  an  outlet  hy  meatia  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Sound ;  in  the  south,  the  Black 
Btta  iind  tLc  Bos}ihorus  furnis^h  the  only  maritime 
channels  to  the  Mediterranean ;  ^'hilc  in  the 
soiith-east,  the  Cjispian,  an  inknd  lake  without  an 
outlet,  simply  sej^arates  the  llusstan  dominions 
fmm  certain  Persian  and  Tatar  provinces.  The 
maritime  rc-'jionfi,  therefore,  in  whieh  an  enemy 
conld  weaken  Russia,  nvQ  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  :  the  othera  heing  of  compara- 
tively smaller  \"filue.  In  respect  to  land- frontier, 
Russia  touches  upon  the  dominions  of  8wcflen, 
I'nifisia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Tata.r  Khans, 
and  China ;  and  her  vulnerability  on  any  part  of 
this  widc-sprcadiug  frontier  must  dejicnd  upon  the 
relfttiona  existing  between  tlie  various  governments. 
Now,  the  only  one  of  tliese  states  which  was  in 
hostility  with  Russia  in  1854,  was  Turkey  ',  for  in 
the  midst  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  period,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  all  kept  free  from  any  actual 
rupture  with  the  czar.  The  land- frontier  brought 
within  range  of  pi-obable  warfare,  was  that  which 
is  oonterminou.q  to  Russia  and  Turkey— namely, 
at  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  ;urd  Bessarabia, 
nmvked  by  the  river  Pruth  ;  and  an  irregular  line 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Mount 
Arjirat,  sepsirating  Asia  Minor  from  Georgia  and 
the  Caucasus. 

These  conditions  determined  the  limits  and 
nature  of  any  plan  wliereby  the  Allies  might  act 
efifcctively  against  Russia.  English  or  French 
troops  could  he  brought  into  action  in  four  regions 
— the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Russian  frontier  between  Georgia  and  Asia  Minor. 
All  other  uiihtary  operations,  on  anj-thing  like  an 
extensive  scale,  were  virtually  interdicted  by  the 
political  relations  existing  at  the  time  between 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  amd  the  states  of 
Northern  cir  Central  Europe  on  the  other.  The 
elder  Napoleon  frequently  demanded  a  right  of 
way  for  his  aruiica  through  the  central  states 
of  Germany,  when  Prussia,  Russia,  or  Austria 
was  to  be  attacked ;  but  the  Western  Powers,  in 
1854,  neitlier  asked  nor  could  have  obtained  such 
a  permission.  To  attack  and  capture  all  Russian 
vessels  on  t!ie  high  seas ;  to  blockade  all  Russian 
porta  of  any  commercial  value  ;  to  land  armies  on 
any  or  all  of  the  four  Russian  boundaries  above 
n am evi— these  were  the  coui-ses  open  to  the  Allitw. 
It  was  speechly  determined  that  both  powers  shoulil 
desi>atch  tlects  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  8ea ; 
that  both  should  send  armies  to  Turkey,  there  t<t 
be  employed  as  circum stances  might  suggest ;  and 
that  the  forceis  of  both  powers  should  act  together — 
slinring  the  cost  and  the  dangers  equally — earning 
e-qnally  any  glory  which  might  accrue  from  the 
struggle— and  contributing  ec[uallyto  the  hberation 
of  Turkey  from  the  trammels  of  the  czar,  and 
Europe  generally  from  the  disastrous  influence  of 
the  t'/ar*s  itower 

Tlie  plans  of  tho  Allies  were  not  publicly 
known  at  the  commencement  of  tho  war;  but 


circumstances  transpired  earjy  in  the  next  foUowiog 
year,  wliich  led  the  governments  of  both  countriw 
to  afford  csidanations  concerning  the  strength  ami 
destination  of  the  respective  forces  in  the  eprin;:  of 
IBrjA.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  w^as  seorctarv 
of  .state  for  war  and  tho  colonies  wdien  the  war 
broke  out,  was  aj^poiutcd  to  a  new  otfice,  minister  c^r 
secretary  for  war,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ; 
and  in  this  office,  it  w;is  his  duty  to  superinteod  all 
the  arrangements  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
following  were  the  answers  to  five  questions^ 
relating  to  the  plan  of  campaign^  which  the 
duke  gave  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  «f 
Commons : — 

'  At  what  periwl  waa  the  expedition  to  the  East  drst 
determined  on?— Tlie  flrat  officinl  order  for  sending  Jiay 
troops  abroad  was  fjiTen  on  the  9  th  of  February*  Hiote 
troops  were  sent  to  ^tftlta. 

When  it  waa  first  decided  upon,  was  it  intended  to 
make  an  expeditioa  to  Turkey  ? — Certain iy. 

With  what  obj^t  waa  that  expedition  undertAlcen? 
— ^The  first  and  iramcdiate  object  was  to  protr.  :   . 
Turkish  Empire  from  invusion,  then  threatcneii  ; 
Russian  forces,  which  had  advanced  upon  the  lea  ban* 
of  tht'  Danube. 

What  wus  the  origin  of  the  dctcrminatian  to  umIhi 
war?— The  course  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Roiai* 
in  invading  the  I^rincipalities — a.  part  of  tlie  Turkitk 
dominions— was  tho  immediate  cause. 

Can  you  explain  wliy  Midtn,  was  scleotedr  J"  *!» 
first  instance,  as  the  destination  of  the  troops? — Ttit* 
reason  wdlb  this :  it  was  cousidered  desirable  tJiat  at  the 
moment  of  decJaring  war,  or  of  signing  a  couToniiaa 
with  Turkey,  we  should  send  a  mihtar>'  fores  into  tbc 
aultau's  territories,  and  it  was  desirable  that  that  farei 
should  be  ft*  large  aa  possible,  Tlie  diatance  fym 
England  being  so  great,  I  considered  It  right  to  ttcaa^ 
mend  to  the  government,  which  adopted  my  sTuggestioa, 
to  send  out  a  body  of  ]  0,000  men  to  Malta  in  tbi 
first  instance  ;  to  have  the  stt^am-tranttixirt^  whk& 
had  conveyed  those  troops  sent  home  to  fetch  a  similar 
numl>er  of  troops ;:  white  the  .advanced  corp^  at  MaIIs 
could  be  tmnjiferred,  by  means  of  sailing  tranaport*  mi 
the  men-of-war  sleamers,  to  Turkiy  ;  so  that  the  wbd« 
furce  of  20,000  or  23,000  mm  would  be  landed  Htm 
in  one-half  the  time  which  would  hsTc  been  r«quiiilt 
had  none  been  seot  on  first  to  Malta-'* 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  further  informati^Jl 
concerning  the  preliminaiy  arrangements  made  1 
the  English  goveniment,  before  the  actual  dedaii 
tion  of  war.  '  As  early  as  the  beghming  of  Janu 
foreseeing  the  great  probability  of  our  being  oblig 
to  send  out  a  military  force  to  that  country^  we  s6 
Lieutenant-colonel  Vicars,  with  three  other  offi«*« 
of  engineers,  to  Turkey,  with  general  directions  to 
inspect  the  country,  and  the  means  ot  defeooi 
espceially  bearing  upon  the  eapital,  and  alwj 
render  any  assist^ince  fhoy  could  tr>  the  Turkril 
gOTcmmcnt  to  prepare  defences.  Colonel  Tie 
was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Gibraltar,  and  unable  ^ 
priiceed  ;  in  eonscquence  of  which,  we  applied  1 
Sir  J.  Bui^oyne  to  recommend  an  officer  ttjf 
cecd  him,  and  Sir  J.  Bui^ojne  at  once, 

t  PtttemHuffn  of  th*  Commitlfe  m  tlu  Stat*  of  tht  Arn^^ 
Sfbnaiopal.  TtiQ  blxtory  of  t  bin  commUtm  beUmgt  to  «  |*lMr  | ' 
of  tie  prtflcat  work ;  but  tlio  cTlOcnco  colleeted  trfU  tttti^ 
idverted  1»,  in  bo  f<ir  oa  it  throv»  ilgbt  an  drnmutaaCiB  « 
wilh  tbe  ewly  stagt*  of  Hie  wur. 


bauidsomest  manner,  offered  to  go  himself,  lie  did 
Jo,  leaving?  tliis  countT7  by  the  next  mail ;  I  think 
about  Uie  27 111  or  28th  of  Jamiarj.  Thej  made 
on  Accorate  survey  of  the  wliolo  country,  and 
rec«nimen<kni  that  lines  Bkould  bo  thrown  up  at 
BtiJair,  ami  even,  if  necessary,  in  front  of  Oonstan- 
mm[ik\  Soon  after  be  had  left  this  country,  I, 
Wlieving  he  bad  nut  a  sufficient  engineering  statt^ 
»eiit  otit  Major  Dicks(jn  of  the  artillery — a  dis- 
tingoisbed  otiiccr,  who  was  selected  ou  account  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  Turkish  langnajjo  and 
inannerR — and  three  other  engineer  officers,  with 
further  instructions  to  examine  the  countrj%  and 
peport  upon  its  salubrity',  to  aseci-taia  whtit  places 
were  stiitalile  for  the  eneampnient  of  troops,  and 
wljcn:  wholesome  water  was  to  bo  procured,  Tlioso 
iiffkiirs  executed  the  duty  mtrusted  to  tlienij  and 
Major  I^tckson  sabsequently  rceoimoitred  tho 
Daunbe  and  the  jn'eater  part  of  Bulgaria ;  Sir  J, 
BuFgkiyne  having  confined  himself  to  RouineUa, 
uiJh  thr  astception  of  a  visit  to  the  camp  of  Omar 
Paefaa.* 

Ifdrwierftil  aa  is  tlie  navy  i>f  this  country,  bath 
nipiX  and  niercantile,  the  arrangements  for  the 
>tt|<mm  of  troops  and  artillery  were  very  defective 
mhea  Ibv  war  began  j  the  old  system  had  fidlen 
Into  lUme  since  the  end  of  the  former  war»  and 
ItttJ  Mil  been  succeeded  by  anything  of  lietter 
dknctot.  There  l^  the  authority  of  Caiitaiu 
iBbcy  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiral Ly,  for  the 
ftUcBieRl,  tliat  in  February-  1654  the  Admiralty 
lad  ni>l  a  single  transport-ship  in  its  service  :  the 
taits  of  Ui©  transport-service  being  performed  by 
lim  ooniptroller  of  tho  Victuallinjc  I>epartment. 
A  Tnin»port  Board  was  established  later  in  the 
yeu-,  in  conneititin  with  the  Admiralty  ;  but  at 
tfce  pcri*><J  now  under  notice,  the  whole  system  waa 
tetiuer  confusion.  Sir  James  Graham,  first  Lord 
of  the  Adniuj*alty,  afterwards  gave  evideuce,  that 
[uisitiona  to  the  Admiralty  used  to  come  from 
different  qnart<?i;^ — occasionally  from  the 
y  of  State  as  to  tho  embarkation  {>f  men  ; 
cutly  ft'om  tho  Horse  Guards,  after  consulta- 
*itl»  the  Secretary  of  State  ^  from  the  Boai'd 
_Orduanee,  in  reference  to  the  embarkation  of 
and  engineers  ;  then  from  the  Treasury, 
tlic  iwinmissariat ;  from  the  Secretary  at  War, 
the  mcilical  supplies  ;  and  then  a  double 
uilion  fjom  the  Board  of  Onlnitnee,  Fometimea 
wiimunition,  and  sometimes  aa  to  stores.  I 
the  iuconvenieneo^  ariuiujr  from  that  state 
liogs  to  be  so  great,  that  1  represented  strongly 
yptnigm  that  it  was  absolutely  ncLCssary  that 
iou»  requisitions  should  be  brought  to  a 
centre ;  and  1  suggested  to  the  Scci-etary 
'ar,  that  day  by  day  the  requi.sitions  should 
ftatt^l  and  approved  by  him,  and  tliat  when  so 
vcd,  it  ishouJU  be  tlio  duty  of  the  Transport 
to  c';irry  them  out,' 

1 1  leid  iKsing  almost  wholly  un  [>ro vidc<l 
"f  transjjort  to  the  East,  tenders  were 
•^lit  fTum  such  yldpowuers  as  would  uudertako 
tfce  terrioe.    As  a  nietms  of  dispatch,  steamers 


were  preferred  to  sailing-vessels;  and  thus  an 
cnormons  amount  of  steam-power  was  speedily 
calleil  into  use.  ThiiS,  however,  was  so  costly,  that 
sailing-vessels  were  mostly  selected  as  transports 
for  artillery  and  heavy  stores ;  and  it  ^vns  planned 
that  there  should  bo  an  incessant  passage  of  such 
transports  to  and  from  the  Levant,  as  rafddly  aa 
the  voyages  could  be  made.  The  government 
applied  to  seventeen  ateam-navigation  companies 
for  aid  in  respect  to  steamers,  and  to  individual 
shipowners  in  respect  to  sailing-vessels.  Tho 
withdrawal  of  many  steamers  from  the  various 
maibpackot  routes,  consequent  on  these  urgent 
demands  of  the  executive,  occasioned  for  many 
montlis  considerable  derangement  in  tho  postal 
service.  Some  of  the  tratiuports  thus  taken  up 
were  engageil  with  the  question  of  payment  left 
to  arbitration,  under  a  clause  of  Hlq  mail-packet 
contractii,  which  empowers  tlie  government  stj  to 
hire  vessels  belonging  to  the  steam  companies j 
while  others  were  engaged  at  a  certain  sum  per 
month.  During  the  montli  of  February,  the 
Admiralty  was  called  upon  to  ftimish  means  of 
transport  for  509  officers,  10,933  men,  272  women, 
12  children,  1598  horses,  750  tons  of  camp-eniuipage, 
850  tons  of  baggage,  989  ton.'i  of  ordnance,  and 
ItJSB  tons  of  provisions.  Small  as  an  army  of 
10,000  or  12j(X>0  may  bo,  it  becomes  here  evident 
how  enormous  is  the  ivcitjht  to  be  moved  when 
such  an  array  is  provided  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments; and  wlien  it  is  further  considered  that 
the  whole  had  to  ho  transported  to  a  distance  of 
;J0CX)  miles  to  reach  the  Black  Sea,  the  magnitudo 
of  the  undertaking  is  sutfieiently  displayed.  Under 
the  dislocated  arrangements  of  our  tnuisport- 
servico,  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour  to  despatch 
twelve  steamers  by  the  20th  of  March,  containing 
a  little  more  than  10,0t)fi  ofKcera  and  men.  Tho 
stores  were  sent  on  two  plans:  in  the  first,  a  ship 
was  hireti  at  so  much  per  ton  for  the  >'oy*t'^* 
and  it  was  the  interest  lioth  of  the  gosoramont 
and  the  shipowner  that  the  voyage  should  be 
completed  aa  quickly  as  possible;  on  the  other 
plan,  the  ship  was  Ixired  at  so  much  per  month, 
insomuch  that  tho  owner  had  no  especial  motive 
to  expedite  the  voyage.  The  authorities  preferred 
the  fonner  of  these  plans,  but  were  oflcu  obliged  to 
atlopt  the  latter,  particulaily  iu  respect  to  the  largo 
steamers.  A  mm  of  abcjut  6{"Ni.  per  ton  per  month 
was  the  usual  average  rate  at  which  the  govera- 
ment  hired  steamers;  and  thus  a  steamer  of  2<K>0 
tons  burden,  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  tlio 
Eas(^  cost  the  country  at  the  rate  of  ,£5000  per 
mouth.  The  gt*vemmcnt  would  have  found  it 
much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  ]iurcliaHcd  the 
voxels  at  once:  but  men  were?  wanting;  the  pay 
is  higher  in  the  eommercjal  navy  tluin  in  the 
royal  navy;  and  anomalies  would  have  been 
introduce<l  by  the  entry  of  the  ti*ans[iorts  into  the 
rank  of  government  vesgeb.  Thus,  the  charge 
uiJon  the  nation  was  rendered  higher  because  the 
available  hands  were  too  few.  At  a  later  i«eriot1, 
however,  tho  government  purchased  tho  IlttfmhjfU 
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and  the  PrinfCy  twu  noblo  Bteamera  belonging  to 
tlio  fieot  of  the  Peninsular  »nd  Oriental  Steam- 
navigation  Company. 

But  it  wm  not  alono  in  the  meanjs  of  transport 
that  the  war  found  England  ill  prepared.  The  ord- 
nance store  liad  fallen  to  a  low  condition  since  the 
former  war;  and  it  was  only  by  great  ciertiona 
tliat  it  could  be  augmented  during  1852.  L<}rd 
HarflingCj  coramander-in-chtef,  in  affording  infor- 
mation  conoermng  the  state  of  the  artillery  at  the 
begin  n  in  g  of  the  war,  aaid:  *  My  first  act^  on  taking 
office  in  March  18&S,  as  Maater-Goneral  of  the 


Ordnance,  ma  to  examine  into  the  stute  of  on 
artillery}  and  I  found  tho  number  of  gUBB,  fidd- 
battcricB  for  Great  Britain,  to  be  about  forty  or 
fifty,  and  thoae  of  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
1  proposed  to  I^rd  Derby's  government,  in  a  Jong 
iDeTOoranduro,  my  reasons  for  considering  that  to 
be  a  dangerous  condition  for  our  artdlei^^  to  b«  in, 
and  I  reconunended  that  300  guns,  and  two  wagom 
to  each  gun,  should  be  immediately  prepar*! 
Lord  Derby's  goveminent  assented  to  tliat  propOitL 
which  was  carnetl  into  efiect  by  the  sucoeedi]^ 
govertunettt/*    When  the  ordnftnce  came  to  b» 
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deipatched  to  the  East,  vessel*  were  freighted 
^pecMIy  for  this  service;  and  with  every  gun 
were  sent  the  raoji,  horaefl,  ammuaitiou-wagons, 
ajid  storea  requisite  for  one  gmi,  in  order  that, 
when  landed,  each  consignment  or  detachment 
might  be  complete  in  itself.  With  24  guns  were 
dcspatcbed  from  Woolwich  42  officers,  lOOO  men, 
Dei  horses,  and  124  ammunition -wagons. 

Tlie  English  army  itself,  taken  in  its  totality, 
bad  fallen  into  an  jIl-organiBed  fftate  during  a  peace 
of  forty  years,  Tt  was  not  enough  that  conquests 
had  been  made  in  India,  China,  Birmah,  Kaffir- 
land;  it  is  uot  by  such  conquests  that  an  army 
can  be  maintained  in  tho  discipline  and  habits 
of  European  warfare ;  and,  indewl,  m^t  of  these 
conquests  were  made  by  troops  belougiug  to  the 
East  Indta  Oompany^  oalhng  forth  only  a  small 


amount  of  service  from  the  queen's  troops.    At  !!*• 
iM^inning  of  1854,  the  British  array^  besid»  ll** 
Guards  composing  the  Household  Brigade,  oo**" 
sisted  mainly  of  lOO  regiments  of  the  line,  incliuJir*^ 
(he  rifle  brigade,  together  with  8  local  corps.    Tfc*^ 
cavalry,  including  7  regiments  of  dragoon-goaid^ 
made  op  23  regiments.    The  artillery  numbiT*^ 
14  battalions.    The  23  rc^im^its  of  dragoons,  U^* 
dragoons,  dragoon. guards,   hussars,  and  laiiflef^, 
together  with  the  horse-guards  and  2  regimeat^^'^ 
lilfe-guards,  supplied  about  12,500  sabres;  the  n^^ 
ments  of  the  line,  with  tho  grenadiers,  ColdstraMa^ 
fusdeers,  and  rifles,  amounted  to  about  1<WS,0<^^ 
infantry.   Making  allowance  for  certain  deductloii^» 
the  effective  army,  at  the  end  of  1853, 
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10fl,00O.      It   received,    however,    two 

aiom,  sUortly  before  the  commencement 

<if  h\(}<M}  and  15,000 ;  and  in  that  state 

about  4600  oommissianed  officera,  9tt00 

iioned  officerSj  and  114,000  privates. 

in(lc|)en<ieiit  of  a  few  colonial  coi^, 

.e  Ceylon  Rities,  the  Canada  Riflei,  the 

iblea,  dec,,  makmj,'  about  GOUQ  or  7000 

Lfl  artillery,  comprising  horae-artilleiy, 

lleiTV  engineers,  and  sappers  and  mineTs^ 

Mi  about  17,000  men  at  the  close  of  1843  j 

at  the  time  of  comineDcing  the  war,  the 

bad  augmented  to  nearly  10,000.    Glancing 

widely  sprcatling  British  doniinitm?,  we 

forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  England 

©  httle  to  spare  for  European  warfare  out 

»  force.     Thu  3C!,(X)0  queen's  troops  in 

y  bear  a  small  ratio  to  the  Company's 

60,000  men ;  but  they  constitute  a  serious 

1  firom  the  imperial  army,    Thou,  all  the 

llonies  mn^t  be  so  circumstano^  afi  to 

military    aid    wheu    nccessaTy,      The 

jfer-in* chief  must    think    of    Gibraltar, 

jip  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean; 

|b«  small  bet  important  military  position 

of  that  aea ;  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 

iximity  to  Turkey  and  Greece;  of 

iood  nope,  and  its  neighbour  the 

J    of  the   rapidly  growing  Australian 

of  the  isolated  but  influential  pofiitions 

Siogaporo,  and  Coylon  ■  of  the  colonies 

\fapj  m  large  an  area  in  North  America; 

iltcred  West  India  Island*— all  rcKjuired, 

war  broke  out,   a  thu^  of  militjiry 

from    tko    mother-coatitry.      When, 

the   announcement   was    made    that 

would  bo  despatched  to  Turkey,  to 

Sd  by  12,000  or  10,fKX>  more,  it  was  felt 

'great  draught  from  the  British  army, 

small  to  contend  against  8o  gigantic  a 

Emsia. 

British  portion  of  the  Allied  army  was 

ider  the  command  of  Lord  Raglan,  who, 

Pitsroy  Somerset,   had    during    many 

military  secretary   to   the    Duke   of 

The  Duko  of  Cambridge,  the  Earla 

and  Lucan,  GoueraU  Brown,  Etods, 

I,   Bcntinek,   Scarlett,    Campbell,    Penne- 

re  among  the  chief  ofHcers  appointeil  to 

wm  the  excitement  when  the  sorcral 
began  to  leave  our  shores  for  their 
in  the  East.  Ho  long  a  tune  had  elapsed 
din  and  turmoil  of  war  had  been  heard 
fdj  that  a  new  generation  had  i^prung  up, 
(Wledgo  of  the  tsosls  and  horrors  of 
^as  little  other  than  traditionary.  Two 
bpsed  befure  any  cavalry  loft  England, 
^tm  long  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
through  France,  or  round  by  way  of 
but  the  infautry  began  to  depart  at 
February — a  month  before  the  actual 
of  War,    Afl  regiment  after  regiment 


embarked,  cheera,  t^rs,  good  wishes,  high  hopes, 
accompanied  them.  The  Fusileers,  quartered  in 
the  Tower,  were  among  the  first  to  depart ;  and 
when  the  cavalcade,  headed  by  the  band  playing 
inspiriting  airs,  emerged  from  the  old  fortress,  and 
threaded  its  way  through  the  biu^y  streets  of  the 
metropoliajCountlese  thousands  watched  and  greeted 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed— not  that  all  understood 
the  real  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  was  to  iaaue 
in  battling ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  could  never 
comprehend  why  they  were  called  upon  to  tight 
against  an  emperor,  merely  because  that  emperor 
had  behaved  wrongfully  towards  the  sultan. 
Setting  politics  aside,  however,  the  troop.^,  actuated 
by  an  cs/trU  de  c&rps^  departed  cheerfully  fur  the 
Kaat,  resolved  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
flag  and  country  in  any  contests  in  which  they 
might  bo  engaged,  Southampton  was  one  of  the 
chief  porta  of  departure ;  and  the  military  value 
of  railways  was  fully  experienced  in  the  facility 
with  whieh  troops  were  conveyed  fVom  London 
and  the  heart  of  England  to  that  port.  Cork  was 
the  chief  place  of  embarkation  for  the  troops 
despatched  from  Ireland.  Liverpool  was  another 
scene  of  active  operations,  Tho  embarkation 
of  tho  8Sth  was  one  only  among  many  exciting 
scenes  which  that  town  displayed  during  the  early 
spring.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Liverpool  by 
railway  from  Preston,  and  marched  through  tho 
streets  to  the  landing-stage.  The  troops  were  in 
high  spirits ;  but  there  was  tho  usual  drawback  to 
their  enthusiasm,  *  A  n amber  of  women,  the  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  the  men,  were  taking  their 
JMlleui  \  and  it  waji  meet  patnfhl  to  witness  their 
uiirMitrfdned  grief,  and  the  cflbrts  of  the  men  to 
comfort  them.  A  few  minuteg  before  one  o'clock, 
t!ie  order  was  given  lo  march  j  the  band  playing 
pevend  bars  of  St  Pairkk'i  Day^  and  the  multitude 
cheering  heartily  as  they  ^&l  out.      In  defiling 

through  the  streets old  men,  womca,  and 

young  hoys,  jostled  with  each  other,  and  struggled 
for  tho  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  troops, 
who  were  greeted  with  good  wishes  from  all  sides.* 
The  Sifum  steamer  was  one  of  the  first  whieh 
conveyed  troops  to  Malta,  on  their  way  to  tho  Ea^t. 
This  line  vissel,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  an<l 
Oriental  Steam-navigation  Company,  made  the 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Gibraltar  in  live 
days.  On  each  morniog,  die  men  were  oxerdsttl 
at  Mini6-riiJo  shooting,  firinjj;  at  a  target  hanging 
from  tho  end  of  one  of  the  sliip's  yards  ;  while  in 
the  evening,  soldiers  and  sailors  joined  in  dancing 
and  singing.  As  with  tlie  Orenathors  on  board 
the  liipoHf  so  with  the  Coldstream  Guards  on 
board  the  OrinocOf  all  went  well,  under  tho  care 
of  the  eommandem  of  thoBH  vessel*.  It  was  on 
the  £2d  of  February  that  these  two  vessels,  aeoom- 
]>anied  by  the  Moniifei^  received  detaohmcnts  of 
the  Household  troops  at  Southampton ;  and  on  the 
23ii,  all  three  stArted  for  Gibraltar,  in  tho  midst  of 
a  rough  sea,  which  tricsd  tho  patience  and  good- 
humour  of  the  men.  A  space  of  fourteen  inches 
is   •  maii-of-war*8   aUowanee '   for   the  width  of 
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hammocks  on  Iwani  ship,  but  the  Guards  were 
allowed  eighteen  tDches;  and  this  Iialf-yard  was  in 
niany  instances  a  trouhled  region  of  sea-stckness, 

Malta  beeame  a  sceno  of  strange  escitometit. 
Stcanjcr  after  st Gamer  arriverl  during  the  month 
of  March,  bringing  ransignnients  of  troops,  until 
the  little  island  was  almost  fillwi  to  repletion. 
Vitletta,  the  chief  town,  hecame  busy  as  a  fair ; 
and  the  Maltese  made  a  fine  harvest  (m  the  occa- 
sion. Besides  the  three  steamers  already  named, 
the  Niaffarn^  the  IJimaltij/a,  the  Vtdt^Uf  the  Etiiu^ 
the  Kftngaroo^  the  ^imoojti^  and  the  Vaictia^  siicces- 
bively  arrived ;   and  as  the  troops  eooveyed  in 


these  vessels  were  Janded  at  Malta,  the 
tlirong  l>ecame  very  great.    It  was  a  fine 
ment  of  that  magnificent  steamer,  tlic  Hu 
at  that  time  the  largest  ship  in  tite  world — t 
15C10  men  from  FljTHOiitli  to  Malta  in  seven  day* 
and,  indeed,  the  steamers  belonging  to  the  scvc^vl 
companies   invariably  eclipsed  the  few  belonginf 
to    the    government    employed    in    this   serrico, 
Araontf  10,0(XJ  or  12,rjiKJ  Boldieru,  thus  convcy<*l  k 
a  small  nnmher  of  steamers,  some  compl  ■  ■   ' 
and  repinings  were  to  be  expected.    In  onu 
the  provi.sions  were  badly  c<xtkeii ;  in  another— liw 
goremment  steamer  Simoom — the  machiuery  weU, 


'■'u     - 


^^ 


yALXTTAt 


wrong,  and  the  voyage  was  rendered  very  tedious. 
For  the  must  part,  however,  the  men  landed  at 
VaJetta  in  high  spirits ;  and  those  who  had  money 
1(>  spend,  whether  officers  or  privates,  met  with 
little  difficulty  in  so  doing.  Every  Maltese  work- 
man found  innnediate  and  inees,<iant  employment, 
to  supply  the  numberless  Uttle  wants  of  so  largo  a 
body  of  persons. 

The  provisioning  of  thi^  unoccupied  army  became 
a  matter  of  mucli  importance.  Tliat  the  troops 
were  idly  detained  at  Malta  for  many  weeks,  was 
a  subject  of  regret  both  to  officere  and  men  ■  and 
severe  strictures  were  made  both  at  homo  and 
abroad  on  the  government,  concernrng  the  enforce- 
ment of  tliis  idleuci^s.  The  delay  was  occasioned 
partly  by  the  indecision  of  the  home  authorities, 
and  partly  by  the  ncecsaity  of  acting  in  concert 
with  the  French;  but,  explained  as  it  may  be,  the 
long  detention  at  Malta  was  injurious  to  the  object 
in  view,  which  would  have  been  better  secured  by 
an  earlier  atlvance  from  that  island  to  Gallipoli  or 


Constantinople.    In  a  former  paragraph,  the  1)< 
of  Newcastle's  an-angement  is  adverted  to,  when 
it  wais  expected  that  if  10,fH)0  men  were  destpat 
to  Malta  by  swift  stcamera,  tliey  might  he 
wardeil  thenw  to  Galhpoli  by  eailing-vessds; 
the  steitmers  returned  to  England  for  10,000 1 
which  would  in  that  case  proceed  direct  t 
l^evant  without  landing  at  MaltJL    The  phin  i 
perhaiJS  have  been  judicious;    but   it   docs 
explain  the  unprotitablo  detention    of   the 
lUjlXK)  at  that  island.     The  commissariat  ofl 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  providing   for 
wants  of   these  troops.      The  rcgimeute 
more  rapidly  than  these  functionaries  wcrw 
pared  for  them;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  do 
that  the  instructions  sent  out  from  Englau 
tardy  and  insufficient.    Sometimes  coal,  sob  _ 
lamps  and  candles,  sometimes  tlie  more  imjjor 
items  of  food  and  tbrage,  were  deficieot  in  quanli 
at  the  tents  of  the  camps.    Tlie  livestock  on 
island  diminished  very  rapidly  when  the 
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i  adiM  to  the  iwdent  population,  and  tlic 
Bljaaanat  officers  wcte  dospat^'htHl  to  Tunb 
nrchase  oxen.  Biscuit  was  mmle  ant!  baked 
ke  rate  of  30,C*(JiO  jwunds  per  day,  partly  for 
But  ooiisuraptioD,  ajid  partly  tti  accunmlate  a 
ly  for  the  East,  There  was  a  kindliness  of 
ition,  If  Bot  a  skilfulncs^  of  application,  in 
y  of  the  governiuent  aiTangeraeuts,  For 
aicHf  about  tlie  middle  of  Mar^h,  a  Treaisury 
ito  was  issued,  wherehy  directions  were  given 
16  cotmnls^riat  dcpailmout  for  supplying  the 
lawith  malt  liquors,  preserved  potatoes,  choco- 
cofi^ci,  tea,  sugar,  rice,  and  Scotch  harley  for 
li.  These  articl*^  of  diet  were  in  addition  to 
wdinarj'  rations  of  hrcad  and  meat,  and  to  bo 
Ijcd  in  detail  at  tbcir  nearest  whulesalo  cost, 
out  payment  of  duty,  and  excJuihng  inconvc- 
t  fractions,  tlni3  leaving  the  public  to  bear 
gxpense  which  would  be  incurred  fiji-  freii*lit, 
iag,  and  other  hicidental  charge^.*  The 
IfttioJia  under  which  thcso  ditferent  articles 
to  be  dehvered  in  bulk  by  the  com- 
uiat  to  each  regiment,  and  thou  distributed 
stall,  ver«  left  to  the  eoinmander-m-ehief  to 
•niiut — his  duty  being,  to  fix  a  Umit  to  the 
tity  allowed  to  officers  and  men,  in  order 
ihc  l>oon  thus  conferred  rai^'bt  not  l>o  con- 
st! to  other  purposes  tban  the  soldiers*  benefit, 
importance  of  this  precaution  was  poititcd  out 
he  Treasury  mtiiutc,  it  l>eing  very  naturally 
imnA  that  in  the  article  of  beer,  esiwcially,  the 
(lections  of  our  troops  were  hkely  bj  undergo 
baogc  from  service  in  tlic  East.  The  fulfil- 
,  of  this  minute,  however,  was  scarcely  rendered 
abU'  until  after  tlic  troojis  left  Malta. 
►out  the  end  of  March,  Sir  George  Browii, 
&f  the  officers  to  whora  the  management  of 
expedition  was  intrusted,  landed  at  Malta ; 
irrangcments  were  f<irthwith  made  to  tran.sfer 
troops  from  that  island  to  Gnllipoh,  The 
tamed  town  is  a  seaport  on  the  Straits  of  the 
anetles.  It  is  situatal  in  a  x^eninsula  which 
iown  Botithwarfi  from  the  mainland  of  Turkey, 
ded  oUl  the  eiist  by  the  DardaneUes,  and  on 
we&t  by  the  Gulf  of  Saros  or  Xoros.  The  sea 
Qcc  from  Malta  to  Galliptdi  is  about  750  miles, 
d  the  stmthem  point  of  Greece,  and  threading 
j  bet  ween  the  numerous  islands  forming  the 
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Grecian  Archipelago:  having  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
on  the  west  or  left  hand,  and  Asia  Minor  on  the 
east  or  right  baud.  To  thi^  place  it  was,  during 
April,  that  the  British  troops  were  eouveyeti  from 
Malta,  In  consignments  or  detachments  of  such 
maguitnde  as  the  ships  available  could  accommo- 
date, Mrs  Young — better  known  by  her  earher 
name  of  Mrs  Postaas,  as  the  authoresa  of  various 
work.y  relating  to  India — who  was  at  Malta  and 
Gallipoli  duiiug  this  stirriug  perio<l  of  1654,  has 
given  a  lively  dcj^criptiou  of  tlie  scenes  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  embarkation. 
*  After  passing  about  a  mouth  in  this  fashion — 
all  racket  and  arrival  at  Valetta,  aU  bustle  and 
confusion  in  the  harbours,  all  anxiety  and  dis- 
traction at  the  barracks — tlie  order  came  for 
the  gallant  regiment  to  advance.  Then  came  a 
scene  biUlling  all  description.  The  square  within 
the  Gnu  new  bairacks  of  Vc<lerla  was  crowded 
with  Maltese,  tr^*ing  hard  to  dispose  of  Tiaggage- 
animals  of  all  descriptions — the  blind,  the  halt,  tlic 
spavined,    the    vicious — donkey Sj    mules,    horses, 

ponies Tben  the  packing,  the  exchanging, 

the  seDiug  superfluous  comforts;  the  collection  of 
a  few  atantlard  oilibles;  the  saddles  to  bo  mended 
at  the  last  moment ;  the  titi  dinner-services — of 
two  plates,  one  dish,  and  a  drtnking-eui>— to  bo 
made  ctimplete;  tiro  camp  bedsteads  and  stools 
to  bo  fieleeted ;  the  j>arading,  the  drumming,  the 
orders  and  counter-or«kTS ;  the  private  frying  of 
bacon  and  eggs  for  officers'  breakfasts — often  by 
the  officers  tbemsclves — oti  the  most  doubtM  fires, 
and  in  the  most  uowortiiy  frying-pans;  and,  at 
last,  the  embarkation  on  board  the  Vesimtvt 
steamer !  The  crowding,  the  discomfort ;  the 
luxury  of  one  officer,  who  was  allowed  to  he  on 
the  floor  in  the  surgeon's  cabin,  with  his  feet  under 
the  chest  of  drawers  j  the  misery  of  another,  taken 
on  board  so  ill  as  to  lie  scarcely  considered  out 
of  danger  for  the  voyage  1  But  at  liist  it  ended ; 
and  at  sunset  of  the  Gth  of  April,  away  steamed 
the  Cychps,  with  her  troublesome  burden  in  taw, 
to  arrive  in  a  drcadihl  snow-storm  in  tlie  Darda- 
nelles, and  to  land  at  Oalli[>(ili  in  as  much  misery 
as  the  newly  arrived  on  Turkish  soil  perhaps  ever 
endured.  Of  this,  however,  I  was  not  a  personal 
Ttvitness,  intending,  as  1  eventually  did,  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  grande  armee  by  gome  more 
tranquil  mcan.H.'* 

With  more  or  l^s  of  such  discomforts  as  usually 
accompany  landsmen  wben  afloat,  the  l(J,OfK) 
British  soldiers  were  conveyed  from  Malta  to  the 
Dardanelles ;  and  l(J,L>fKJ  or  12,0(X)  more  were 
afterwards  conveyed  from  England  without  an 
intermediate  detention  at  Malta. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  notice  the  French 
preparations  for  war,  coincident  with,  and  in 
furtherance  of,  the  operations  of  their  Allies. 

When  the  war  was  al>out  to  commence,  the 
French  uewstiapcr  Le  Pai/s  gave  a  detkOed 
account,  apparently  from  trustworthy  source^  of 

•  Qjtr  Getmp  in  7Vr*fy,  tntd  tht  TTflff  te  it,  p.  W. 
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tho  organisation  and  amount  of  tlio  French  army 
at  that  time.  According  to  this  document,  tho 
ilireeting  or  controlling  power  of  the  army  consisted 
of  a  general  staff,  a  staff  corjis,  and  a  private  staff 
ftff  tiie  artillery  and  engineers ;  there  wero  in  it 
7  marshals  of  France,  80  gencnJa  of  division,  IGO 
generals  of  brigade,  and  560  officers  of  the  staff,  fh)m 
the  i^nk  of  colonel  to  that  of  lieutenant.  The 
hulk  of  tho  army,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  was  thus  constituted : — 
The  infantry  was  composed  of  KK)  regiments,  of 
3  bnttalions  each ;  20  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs  -, 
3  regiments  of  Zonates  and  3  of  the  foreign 
l(>L'ion,  with  3  battalions  j  3  battalions  of  native 
sluirpshootors J  3  of  African  light  infantry;  and, 
lastly,  a  few  companies  of  veterans.  The  100 
i-egiments  of  the  lino  conld  afford  immediately 
3  battahons  of  lOOO  men  each,  and  bad  also 
the  means  for  recruiting  with  a  third  battalion 
from  tho  reserve.  The  9  battalions  of  2onaves, 
the  G  of  the  foreign  legion,  the  6  of  the  sharp- 
shooters and  of  the  light  infantry,  were  on  a 
war-fooling,  and  could  furnish  from  20,<XK>  to 
35,000  men  ready  at  once  to  enter  on  a  campaign . 
Of  tlie  20  battalions  of  the  foot-cbasseura,  10 
were  organised,  and  10  in  coureo  of  organisation  ; 
they  numbered  1200  men  each,  able  to  give 
war-battalions  of  lOtK}  men.  The  foi'co  of  the 
French  infantry  ready  to  enter  on  a  campaign, 
while  leaving  good  staffs  of  regiments  at  their 
dep6t3  in  France,  was  tlius  estimated  at  240 
war- battalions,  or  240^000  men.  The  cavalry 
was  composed  of  12  reser^'e  regknents,  20  of 
cavali-y  of  the  line,  30  of  light  caviJry,  all  with  5 
skjuftdrons;  and  8  rt^^enta  of  light  cavaliy— 4 
of  African  chaasears,  3  of  Sjjahia,  and  !  (»f  Guides— 
with  G  squadrons.  The  mounted  troops  gave, 
coaBctinently,  3u0  squadrons.  Each  of  tho  52 
reginicntji!,  with  5  squafli-ons,  could  immediately 
fumiah  4  war-squadrons  of  130  horses  each ;  and 
the  8  regiments,  of  <1  squadrons,  700  horses  each. 
Tims  the  force  of  tho  cavalry  ready  to  enter  on 
a  campaign  was  estimated  at  from  32,000  to  3S,(KD0 
FaltroB,  leaving,  to  keep  np  the  regiments,  the  fifth 
squadrons,  of  good  cadre*  and  of  young  horses.  The 
artillery  was  composed  of  14  regiments,  of  16 
batteries ;  and  in  addition,  1  regiment  of  ponton- 
nicrs,  of  12  companies ;  13  companies  of  military 
workmen ;  4  squadrons  of  flying-artdlery  j  and  5 
oompau  ics  of  veteran  artillery  men .  Tii  e  force  of  thi  s 
artillery,  ready  for  battle,  was  360  guns,  and  from 
2^fi(K.*  to  30,0fX)  men,  including  the  fiying-traiu. 
The  engineers  formed  3  regiments,  with  2  battalions 
each,  or  CfKX)  men.  Tho  ttjtal  force  of  the  army 
able  to  enter  at  once  on  a  campaipi  was,  conse- 
quently, nearly  300,000  men  and  m.OOO  hotses* 
while  the  military  organisation  of  Franco  provided 
tho  means  of  raising  this  army  to  a  much  higher 
number,  if  occasion  required.  The  above  analysis 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854;  hut 
levies  were  soon  afterwaMs  made,  which  increased 
the  disposable  force  at  tho  servico  of  the 
government. 


The  ooure©  of  strategy  marked  out  by  the  Freuch 
government,  doubtless  with  tho  concurrence  of 
their  English  alUes,  was  embo^iied  in  the  instnio- 
tions  which  tho  Emperor  of  the  French  drew  up 
for  tho  guidance  of  Marshal  St  Amand,  to  whom 
tho  command  was  given.  The  chief  paragTAphi 
of  the^  instructions,  which  were  dated  the  12Ui  of 
April  1^54,  were  tho  following  : — 

*  lu  placing  you,  nwirsbal,  at  the  head  of  a  Frotell 
army,  to  fight  at  a  distance  of  more  tbau  dOO  Icaguet 
from  our  mother'^oantry,  my  flnt  Tecommendatum  It 
to  have  a  eaio  for  tho  health  of  the  troops,  to  sptf» 
tliem  afl  nmcJi  hm  posaible,  and  to  eive  battle  only  alW 
having  made  suro  tirat  of,  at  least,  two  cljaacea  out  «( 
tlu^e  for  a  favourable  result. 

The  petiin^a  of  Gallipoli  ia  ailopted  as  the  priuci|Mi! 
point  of  diaeraharkation,  because  it  muBt  be,  ai  t 
strategical  point,  the  hasis  of  our  operations — that  iate 
say,  the  ptam  d\trTnc4  for  our  depots,  our  ambulanoci) 
OUT  provision -stores,  and  Avfience  we  may  with  iadli^ 
eitlier  advance  or  re-enibark.  Tins  will  uot  pfrtficnl 
you  on  your  arrival,  should  you  deem  It  adviaabU:»  fttm 
lodging  one  or  two  divisions  in  the  harraclE%  irhidt 
are  either  to  the  weit  of  Conatontinoplc  or  at  Scutiri. 

As  long  oi  you  are  not  in  preeenco  of  the  enemy, 
the  spreading  of  your  troops  cannot  be  attended 
witli  inconveoience,  and  the  presence  of  your  tnofi 
at  Constantinople  may  produce  a  good  moral  etBxii 
but  if,  perchance,' after  having  advanced  towards  tht 
Balkan,  you  alioulil  ba  constrained  to  beat  a  retreat,  il 
would  Ik*  much  niore  ailvantageous  to  regain  tho  oaul 
of  Galhpoli  than  that  of  Constantinople;  for  tf ic  KuMJini 
would  never  venture  to  advance  from  Adrianople  up« 
Conatantinople,  leaving  00,000  guod  iroops  on  tboc 
right.  If,  nevertheless,  there  should  bo  the  intentka 
of  fortifying  the  hue  from  Kara-au,  in  front  of  ConstiV 
tinople,  it  should  only  ho  done  M'nh  the  intentioa  flf 
leaving  its  defence  to  the  Turks  alone;  for.  1  rcpeitl^ 
our  position  would  be  more  independent,  mare  rcdaal*> 
able,  when  on  the  flanks  of  the  Rusaian  army,  thaft  if 
M'C  were  blockaded  in  tlie  Tliracian  peninaula. 

This  first  point  estabUshed,  and  the  Anglo-Fitnft 
anny  once  muted  on  the  sborea  of  the  Sea  of  Marmoi^ 
you  must  concert  measures  with  Omar  Pacha  and  Leed 
liagtan  for  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  three  folbirnf 
pLons; — 

1.  Either  to  advance  to  meet  the  Buaalans  ou  Urn 
Balkan. 

2.  Or  to  aeize  upon  the  Crimea. 

8.  Or  to  land  at  Odeasa,  or  on  any  other  point  of  tti 
Russian  coast  of  the  Black  8ea, 

In    the    firat    caae^    Yarna    appears    to    me 
most  important  point  to  be  occupied,    Tho 
might  bo  taken  there  by  m&,  and  the  cavalry 
easily,   perlmpa^    by  land.     On  no  account  ought 
army  to  po  too  far  from  the  Black  Sea,  so  aa  to 
always  iu  free  communication  with  its  fleet. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  the  occupation  df 
Crimea,  the  place  of  lauding  must  first  be  mode 
that  it  may  take  place  at  a  distance  from  the 
and  that  it  may  be  speedily  fbrtiflctl,  00  aa 
OS  a  jxtiut  (Pappm   to  fall   back   Upon   in 
retreat. 

Tho  capture  of  Sebastopol  must  not  be  at 
witliout  at  least  half  a  Biege-train  and  a  great  ni 
of  sand-hags.    Wlicn  within  reach  of  the  place, 
omit  seizing  upon  Balaklava,  a  little  port  si 
about  four  league*  south  of  Sebastopol,  am}  by 
of  which  easy  communications  may  te  kept  up 
fleet  during  the  *iege. 

La  the  tbird  caae,  my  principal  re^immcndai 
never  to  divide  your  army  ;  to  march  alwa^ys 
your  troopi   united,  for  40,000  compact  meo»  il 
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ha  ilwaya  an  imposing  force ;  diTided,  on 
hef  are  nothing. 

\  oa  mocoont  of  acarcity  of  proTision»,  to 
JfeT,  do  40  in  fiuch  maiiner  a»  always  to 
^  it  Oft  one  point  within  twenty-four 

AMcliinjr,  you  form  diflbrcot  column  b, 
snmon  rallyin^'puioj;  at  Eome  distance 
tLft  thAt  none  of  them  may  bo  attackoci 

.  iMUik  the  Kuasinnsj  do  not  go  beyond  tbo 
I  ttwj  AustriAna  enter  the  lists. 
L  rule,  evury  movemLUt  mujt  he  concerted 
Itit  Commander- ia-chjtjf.  There  are  only 
IdobI  oa«eH,  where  the  safety  of  the  army 
maedf  when  you  might  act  on  your  ovm 

id  Marseilles  were  the  Southampton 
ol  of  Franco  in  tho  busy  spring  of 
e  being  more  extensively  a  military 
England,  and  being  nearer  the  scene 
jra«  frotri  the  outset  agreed  that  the 
in  the  East  should  be  more  numcrons 
lish,  "while  tbe  English  fleet  was  to  be 
Vaa.  than  the  French.  The  French, 
ttcb  more  complete  military  orgaii- 
fonreelves,  proceeded  in  their  plans 
r  and  qnicldy.  Toulon  and  Marseilles, 
j  French  ports  in  the  Mediterranean, 
'With  military  and  naval  prejiarations, 
I  crowded  with  shipping ;  tho  quaj-s 
ilitaiy  stores ;  the  bon-acks  filled  %vith 
'hotels  occupied  by  office i-a  about  to 
I  oivalry  horses  located  in  temporary 
lartillety  gradually  approaching  the 
Wkation  J  dealers  and  venders  of  all 
I  a  harvest  during  the  sunny-time  of 
|on  volnbiy  discussing  and  aetivoly  ges- 
lieBBengers  and  aids-de^camp  hurrjing 
f  reveiTe  and  communicate  orders — all 
k&  th^e  ooutheni  French  porta  foci  of 
ly  and  oscitement.  It  waa  about  the 
^  when  the  embarkation  commenced. 

troops  were  pat'ked  on  hoard  ship 
than  thoir  EDglish  aUies,  in  reference 
er  of  troops  to  the  tonnage  of  each 
crew-^t^mer,  the  Jean  Barty  received 
beild«B  tho  crew  necessary  to  navigate 

OODTOy,  of  about  20,000  tn>ops,  was 
,  six  or  aevcn  divisions,  as  follows : — 
the  Mtmt^lh,  Alger t^mn  Burt^  and 
hmUfs;  3460  men  and  223  horses  in 
XJlha^  Ltdratfor,  Coligvy,  Mcteore,  and 
&5  men  and  40  horses  in  tho  MouHte^ 
jplaee,  and  fnfemal;  1130  men  and 
the  CqffareUiy  V$loce^  and  Brandofi; 
the  Napoleon  and  Suffrm ;  46ti3  men 
I  in  the  ^/onl^Mwi^  Pan^ma^  Albaiross^ 
Titan  ;  and  tbe  rest  in  the  ChristcpAe 
ft  whole  of  these  veaaels  sailed  within 
f  each  other ;  and  further  contingonta 
Bparture  at  a  later  date,  Tho  men 
despatched  from  Toulon ;  the  cayalry 
itions^  provisions,  and  articles  for 
I  mostly  from  Maraeillca,  at  which 


port  more  than  3(X>  vessels  were  freighted  for  their 
conveyance. 

Malta,  by  aa  arrangement  between  the  two 
govermnents,  was  adctpted  aa  a  midway  resting- 
place  for  a  few  French  troops,  in  addition  to  tbe 
EnglisJi  who  had  ai-rived ;  and  thua  the  little 
island  became  «till  more  vivaciouB  and  bustling. 
The  ChristQpht  Cokm&e  and  the  Migiralf  which  had 
left  France  on  the  19th  of  March,  arrived  at  Malta 
on  tho  23d,  bringing  General  Caurohcrt,  General 
Bosquet,  General  Martimprey,  about  60  other 
officers,  and  800  or  900  soldiers.    It  was  a  strange 


Fraicb  8oldicn  «nit  Zaoare. 

sccno  to  the  men.  Malta  had  never  befoiw  beea 
trodden  by  English  and  French  troops  at  the  sama 
time,  except  during  tho  heat  and  piisaion  of  war ; 
and  the  soldi  era  now  gazed  at  each  other  with 
intense  curiosity.  The  dre^^  of  the  Highland  regi- 
ments was  a  wonder  ti}  the  French  troops  \  while 
the  Arab-hke  Zouaves  of  tbe  French  were  no  lesa 
an  object  of  attention  to  tlio  Enghsh.  But  curiosity 
and  wonder  Soon  gave  place  to  enthusiasm ;  the 
troops  '  fraternised ' — to  use  a  favourite  French 
term — ^with  great  hcartlneai,  and  the  national 
anthems,  God  Sate  the  Qiicm  and  Partant  pour  la 
iS^rtV,  were  exchanged  from  ship  to  ship,  and  baud 
to  baud,  in  oomplhnentary  style.  The  Zouaves 
were  originally  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  in  or  near  tho 
regency  of  Algeria,  When  the  French  eflectod  an 
occupation  in  that  country,  some  of  tho  Zouaves 
agreed  to  join  their  army;  and  being  active, 
fearl<ss,  and  dashing  fellows,  they  became  great 
favourites ;  young  Parisians  jomed  their  corps, 
although  in  distinct  companies  j  and  by  degrees 
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there  was  establisbe<l  a  regular  branch  of  infantry 
under  tho  name  of  Zouaves — FrenfU  in  conipositit>n 
l)iit  Arab  in  dress,  and  fitted  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  in  active  vvarfare.  The  Zouave  dress  is 
j>ii;ture3qiie — an  open,  simply  ornamented  jacket 
of  blue  cloth,  faced  with  reil  \  an  uudor-tuuic  of 
refl,  descending  to  the  liips ;  a  broafl  silken  sash 
coiled  round  tlie  waist ;  ilaz/Jing  scarlet  pantaloons, 
very  full  above  tlie  knee,  and  gathered  in  folds 
just  below  it  I  embroidered  yellow  leather  gi'cavcs, 
covering  tho  leg  from  ttie  knee  to  the  ankle ;  a 
red  fez  cap,  with  a  roll  of  cloth  at  the  edge  to 
protect  tho  head— such  was  tho  dresa  of  the  sun- 
burnt Zouaves,  upon  whom  the  British  troops  gazed 
in  the  Ii arbour  of  Valetta.  The  fiiU- pantaloon ed 
Xouave  and  the  kilted  Higklander  might  well 
scrutinise  each  other  with  some  euriosity. 

The  sojourn  of  the  French  at  Malta  did  not 
amount  to  a  residence,  A  troop-ladeti  ship  would 
anchor  in  tho  harbour  of  Valctta  for  a  day  or  two  j 
and  tho  oJhcers  an<l  a  few  men  would  take  advan- 
tage of  tlie  o]iportunity  to  exchange  civihties  with 
their  allies.  The  heginning  of  April  found  French 
as  well  as  Engl  is!  i  soldiers  tossing  on  a  frequently 
stormy  voyage  towards  tho  Dardanelles.  Tho 
odicors  reached  their  ijestination  in  many  ways 
— some  Pfffl  Marseilles  and  Malta,  some  by  way  of 
Vienna  and  Trieste,  while  others  took  tho  sea-routo 
fTOin  Southampton  to  Gibiidtar  and  the  Levant. 
Not  only  w^is  Slaitii  a  central  jmiut,  toueheil  upon 
by  many  regiments  both  of  the  French  and  English; 
but  it  was  rendered  available  in  some  respects  as  a 
depot  for  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
!ind  was  visited  also  by  the  French  admiral*. 
Adiled  to  this,  it  wm  a  station  at  which  mail- 
steamers  stopped  on  their  way  from  Southampton, 
(jibridtar,  and  Marseilles,  in  one  direction  ;  and 
from  Trieste,  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Alexaudriii, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  turmoil,  activity,  money-spending, 
iMjlyglot  IfKiuacity,  and  belligerent  speculations, 
of  which  Malta  was  tlie  scene  during  the  spring 
of  1854. 


PUOCEEDINGS 


AT    OALLIPOLI, 
SCt;TAftI. 


PER  A,    AND 


A  strange  scene,  too,  was  preaeutod  to  the  quiet 
Turks,  when  the  Allies  soon  afterwards  took  posaea- 
fiion  of  Gallipoh.  Tlic  singular  oblong  peninsula, 
tho  Tljracian  Chersonese,*  forming  one  side  of 
tho  Darilanclles,  is  well  fortifieil,  to  maintain  the 
rij^diU  of  the  Porte  in  respect  to  the  passage  of 
ships  through  tho^e  iitJ'aits;  thus,  Buvali  KaJeaai, 
Kiamleh  Kalessi,  Dyrinen  Bounoun,  Kill  is  Bahar, 
Kamasieh,  and  SeetU  Baharj  are  all  fortified  post*? 
in  the  Chersonese,  near  the  southern  mouth  of 
tho    Dardanelles,    mouuting    from    2CM>    to    300 

■Tht  Greeks  frpqBontly  amIliTcI  their  name  for  b  pmtiURin 
(C*iTJWM !•*«*)  Sn  (TBOvrriipliy.  ThiM,  Thrneian  t'heruimiftiH  wa*  the 
nima  for  the  nmlinula  now  under  aolicc;  wbilcr  tho  Crimea  wita 
the  JUvrica  ChtTKmtiv*.       , 


guns,  and  faced  by  a  line  of  yet  moro  ^truugly 
armed  forts  on  the  opposito  or  Asia-Minor  side 
of  tho  straits.  Ifigher  up,  however,  where  tlw 
straits  terminate  in  tho  Sea  of  Marmom,  and 
where  0 all t poll  is  situated,  military  arrangements 
arc  less  prominent  ;  and  tho  l2,fHX)  or  15,(Km 
inhabitants  of  that  town — a  medley  of  Turia, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews— occupy  themsdrat 
with  a  peaceful  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  friA 
Suclt  a  place,  then,  could  not  have  been  othenrw 
than  iiisturbed  by  an  impetuous  msU  of  militaiy 
men  from  the  West. 

Tho  Frencli  precede<l,  by  a  brief  interval,  thflir 
English  allies  in  their  arrival  and  encampment  at 
Gallipoli;  or,  i-athcr,  although  both  continiied  to 
arrive  for  some  weeks,  a  French  regiment  was  t!ie 
first  to  make  a  landing.  One  consequeno**  of  Vm 
soon  appcaretL  War  is  more  a  matter  both  of  bn^ 
ness  and  of  jdoasurc  to  a  Frenchman  than  to  la 
EDgliahman ;  in  accordance  with  this  t^?ndency,1iic 
French  troops  made  their  new  home  eomfortaUe 
iu  a  very  brief  space  of  time ;  and  in  90  doin& 
appropriated  the  best  of  everj' thing,  l«avia| 
inferior  acocjmmodatiou  to  tho  English  who  w«w 
to  follow  them.  It  was  not  simply  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  proverb,  *  First  come,  first  aerrcdi' 
but  those  who  came  first  w^ere  better  able,  by  thor 
previous  habits,  to  make  tho  best  of  that  vrWA 
wan  a  vail  aide. 

By  tiie  first  week  in  April,  4000  French  ti 
were  encamped  in  and  ucar  Gallipoli,  tindier 
command  of  General  Caurobcrt;  and,  tu  wssaX 
in  furtifying  the  peninsula — ^a  plan  at  inm 
proposed,  but  only  partially  carried  out — ft 
of  English  sappers  were  emidoye^l.     It  was  01 
rilh  of  the  month  that  the  GfAdm  Fleece  ant 
otr  Gallipoli,  bringing  the  first  couting<ent 
regular  British  army  ;  and  by  the  21st,  thero  ^ 
no  fewer  than  22,(XMJ  French  and  StXX) 
soldiers  in  the  peninsula,  cooped  up  in  qi 
ill  prepared  for  titeir  i-eception.    There  is 
eicncy  of  water  near  the  town ;  and  for  thtt 
other    reasons,    partly   strategical,    a   camp 
formed  at  Bulair  (Blejar,  Boulehar,  Bulari), 
or   eight    miles    higher    up    the  peninsula 
Gallipoli,  and  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

Gallipoli  presented  at  that  timo  a  motley 
tacle  to  the  troops  \vho  successively  arrived, 
elemouta  of  the  East  and  tho  West  were 
mingled  in  utter  eonfhaion.     Possessing  a 
characteristics  of  a  Turkish  town— narrow^ 
streets,  dilapidated  houses,   filthy   roadwj 
turesque  mosques  and  bazaata — it  had 
hving  acoompaniments  of  such  a  town, 
squatting   on   their    shop-boards,  smokji 
pipes,  and  marvelling  why  the  English  aai 
are  always  in  such  a  hurry;  women 
veiled  faces  an<l  yeHow-bootcd  feet,  gliding 
the  streets ;  chihlren  rolling  about  and  glorri 
the  mud ;  dogs,  large,  shaggy,  fierce,   and 
picking  up  the  oflid  which  scavengers  should 
removed — such    was    Turkish    Gallipoh. 
there  were  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armenians^ 


coDfitituto  a  largo  portion  of  tlio  population,  each 

in   hig   Datioual   oostume.     To  these  were  Added 

the  red-oc^atetl  English  soldier,  tho  tieat  and  quiet- 

lookiug    rilieman,    (lie    kilUni     Higlilandei',    the 

crimsoD-trottsered  Frenchman,  the  dashing  Zouave, 

tlie  oiEcers  seeking  about  for  their  quartera  in  the 

tmnble-down  houses  of  the  town.     The  Turkish 

jiopmlation  looked  upon  all  this  in  quiet  amaze- 

\  ment — wunderiirg  wliy  so  many  English  and  French 

l«>ldiers  should  thus  aottle  down  at  a  place  so  far 

[distant  from  the  Danube,  where  Omar  Pacha  at 

I  that  very  time  would  have  been  glad  of  their  aid. 


The  English  officers  and  men  complained  seriously 
of  the  discomforts  to  which  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments of  tho  home^oveniment  subjected  them. 
The  very  first  day  was  enough  to  diRhearten  thom  ; 
for  when  the  fUldm  Fkcce  arrived,  there  was  no 
pilot  to  shew  her  where  to  anchor,  no  one  came 
off  to  her  from  tho  shore,  no  British  flag  shewed 
tljat  she  was  expected  and  welcomeiJ,  no  British 
consul  or  interpreter  was  at  hand  ;  and  when,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  fifficera  landed,  they 
had  to  Icam  that  horses  were  scarcely  obtainable ; 
that  foo<l  was  dear;  and  that  the  French  had 
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|«e(!tu«i]  all  the  beat  localities  in  and  near  the  town, 
i  linBtnm  Pivcha,  the  Turkish  governor,  effected  all 
[  that  got:wl-will  could  accomphsh  ;  but  ho  could  not 
k  render  G  alii  poll  suddenly  capable  of  accommo- 
I  dating  tiJV'icc  its  ordinary  number  of  inmatea.  The 
iFrvncli  found  quarters  in  the  Turkish  part  of  the 
Ifffttii,  and  the  English  in  the  Greek^-that  is, 
rihe  latter  did  so  after  having  been  cooped  up  two 
days  and  a  half  in  the  GoMen  FicGce  m  Gallipoli 
Imrbour:  a  thousand  soldiers  having  been  so 
|cijn:Qm«tanced,  because  no  sufficient  arrangements 
been  made  for  receiving  them  ou  Hhore.  It 
not  imj)rovc  the  temper  of  these  men  to  see, 
jQriog  these  two  or  three  days^,  French  vejssels 
rive  and  land  their  contingents  of  troops  witli 
|«ibs«  and  celerity. 

At  a  later  date,  when  complaints  reached  the 
Qivgoveninieut,  tUrcct  dentals  were  frequently 
in  parliament  cuneeming  their  truth ;  and 
tbeic  ilonial.s,  together  with  the  (!etaits  of 
l«vidcDce  given  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
TOoxiunona   many  mouths  aflerwards^  it  appears 


that  tho  diieomforts  onglt  not  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced, if  the  different  parts  of  the  government 
macliine  ha^l  been  fitted  for  harmonious  working; 
but  it  was  this  want  of  harmony  which  lay  at  the 
ro<>t  of  the  evil.  Tho  Duke  of  Ifewcastlci  when 
examined  by  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  was  asked 
whether,  in  bis  ca[>acity  aa  minister  of  war,  ho  had 
sought  m formation  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Turkey 
to  furnish  auj^plics  for  the  wonts  of  the  army  \  to 
which  be  rcplied : 

'  Dipectvon«  were  given  to  the  coiamisaariat  oITlcer^ 
who  were  sent  out  at  the  very  conitnencenient — ou  the 
7tli  or  8th  of  rebruafy.  Inquiries  as  to  the  cupabiljties 
of  the  country  were  not,  in  the  flrat  iiiBtance,  made  in 
Buljjaria,  but  were  confined  to  Roumeiia^thti  first 
object  being:  to  aend  troopi  to  Gahipoll  CoraraiMwy- 
general  Smith  was  Bent  £h»m  Corfu,  he  being  to  a 
certain  extent  aeciuainted  witli  tbe  lunffUfiges  of  the 
East,  GRiek  and  Itahftn.  He  had  provided,  I  believe, 
gene  ml Jy  iiieaking,  BufSeicnt  supplicB  before  tlic  arrival 
of  any  troops  at  oil  at  Uallipoti.  It  ivaa  in  eonae- 
quence  of  the  recommendation  of  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  on 
strategical  grounds,  that  Gcdlipuli  was  occupied ;  that 
officer'a  opinion  being  conflrmed  by  that  of  Colonel 
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Ardent,  who  had  been  sent  Uy  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  for  «  Ktmllar  purpose. 

Wliat  iteps  were  taken  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  troops  nt  GalUpoli  ? — Instructions  were  given  to  the 
commisaariat,  who  were  informed  of  tlie  number  of 
troops  for  whom  tliey  would  have  to  provide. 

Did  you  receive  information  that  they  bad  provided 
for  the  wants  of  the  mrmy  when  it  came  ?—!  did  not 
receive  any  such  InformAtion  from  tlie  commissariftt 
directly.  Itwaa  not  then  undorme.  The  commisaarmt 
corresponded  with  tho  Treasury,  and  from  tho  latter 
department  I  receive  J  information  of  its  movements. 
I  sbouJd  80.y  vast  supplies  of  all  kinds  were  sent  from 
Enfflflnd. 

What  supplies  did  you  expect  to  find  in  the  countrj' 
where  the  army  was  to  be  sent? — Principally  fresh 
meat,  and,  of  course,  bread  to  the  greateEt  extent  to 
which  it  couid  be  obtained.  Id  apprehension  of  tlie 
possibility  of  the  supply  of  bread  there  failing,  ft  large 
supply  of  biscuit  was  sent  out  from  this  country. 

As  to  foriigt?  for  liorse*?~I  considered  that  ought  to 
bo  provided  in,  that  country,  but  provision  was  never- 
theless made  for  sending  out  hay  from  England,  I 
apprehend  nono  of  that  hay  was  landed  at  Gallipoli,  as 
it  was  sent  from  here  in  sailing- veiscls,  which  would 
not  arriTe  until  after  the  troops  had  left  Gallipoli.  Ko 
cavalry  was  landed  at  that  plajce. 

But  tho  infantry  bad  all  their  wants  supplied ,  at 
GalUpoli  ?— At  first  there  were  complaints ;  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  more  of  waat  of  transpott  than 
of  provisions.' 

This  minister  was  further  nsked,  M'hcther  there 
had  uot  been  a  great  want  of  means  of  transport 
at  GttllJpoh.  His  reply  waa ;  '  I  cannot  say.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  commisaaTiat  to 
provide  such  transport  as  was  needed ;  whether 
tjjey  hare  any  justification,  I  cannot  say.  My 
impression  is,  that  there  had  been  oonsidotahlo 
difficulty  in  procuring  animalfl  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  although  there  was  none  nearer  to 
Constantinople.  I  was  nut  aware  of  any  difficulty 
having  arisen,  until  I  received  an  intimation  of 
it  through  a  private  bohtcc,' 

Sadly  frequent  were  the  instances,  in  the  earher 
mcmths  of  the  war,  in  which  the  British  officials 
at  borne  were  ignorant  by  whom  instructions 
ought  to  bave  been  given  *,  and  equally  ignorant 
whether  tlie  instmctionf!,  when  given,  had  or  had 
not  been  properly  carried  out. 

As  more  and  more  troops  arrived  at  Gallipoli, 
new  camps  were  formed  outaido  the  town  j  and  in 
tlicse  camps  the  superiority  of  the  French  commis- 
sariat arrangements  was  speedily  exhibited,  in  the 
better  supply  of  the  men  with  tents,  food,  fuel,  and 
medicines.  The  French  landed  with  their  baggago- 
traina,  and  conveyed  their  stores  to  the  camping- 
ground  with  great  quickness  ;  the  Enghsh  had  to 
seek  for  vehicles  and  animals  of  draught  before 
they  could  move.  The  commiBsaries  worked 
aetirely  and  willingly ;  but  they  were  too  few  in 
number;  and  had  not  the  advantage  of  a  well- 
organised  system  to  work  upon.  Such,  in  like 
manner,  was  the  case  with  the  medical  department 
of  the  BrltiJ^h  troops  at  GallipoU ;  the  surgoonB  were 
few ;  and  there  was  unaccountable  delay  or  neglect 
in  forwarding  ih.e  medicmc'chcsts  from  Malta.  At 
fi  time  when  the  4th,  28tb,  44tb,  COtb,  and  03d 


regiments  were  all  in  or  near  GaUipoh,  as  well  u 
the  riflfr brigade  and  many  sappers  and  engineen, 
any  dislocation  in  the  eommi^ariat  and  medioU 
departments  was  sure  to  ho  felt  with  some  severity 
and  dissatisfaction.  Soldiers  bave  a  tendency  to 
Hiako  the  best  of  circumstances  as  they  ari^; 
yet  many  such  letters  as  tho  following,  from  an 
officer  of  the  50th,  found  their  way  into  the  Euglith 
newspapers  during  the  spring  of  1854  : — 

'C^sttf  GAu-crau,  4,fril  18l 
Our  encampment  is  very  wretched,  and  hardly  mf' 
thing  except  tbe  men's  rations  to  be  got  to  eat?  M 
beer,  or  anything  but  rum — *'ono  gill/'  the  same  m 
the  men.  Tbe  commi<i<4ariat  is  dreadfuUy  iiiaaHgedc 
nothing  of  any  sort.  The  Frendi  liave  eveiTtbiog^— 
horses^  proviBions,  gocxl  tents,  and  every  kind  of  pKK 
toction  against  contingencies.  To-morrow  morokfe 
we  march  at  six  o'clock  to  another  encamping-grooni, 
where  we  are  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  to  nemaiJi  fbc 
two  months;  it  is  about  seven  miles  from  this  place; 
tlie  ground  is  beautifully  situated,  overlooking  (he  Bi|r 
of  Gallipoli.  It  would  be  a  good  lesson  to  some  of  oat 
government  to  take  a  le«son  from  the  French ;  the  csn 
and  attention  paid  to  their  troops  arc  perfect.  I  bid 
to  purchase  a  nrule^  and  pay  £11  for  him.  EverjrtbiqK 
is  dear.  I  cannot  get  any  tea  to  drink ;  I  should  han 
found  it  a  great  comfort.  The  itreeta  arc  horrible,  and 
the  town  is  bad.  I  never  saw  anything  to  equal  H 
anywhere.  Wo  arc  all  obliged  to  flit  on  the  giooi)^ 
and  eat  what  we  can.  My  breakfast  consists  of  a  pwot 
of  brown  bread— no  butter,  and  no  milk ;  and  131 
yesterday  our  men  got  no  breakfjwt.  We  get  ^flit 
and  they  are  tbe  only  tilings  to  stand  by  at  pteseot^ 
AS  the  meat  served  out  is  ao  bad  no  one  can  touch  iL 
We  have  no  potatoes,  or  any  other  kiad  of  vegetabklL 
eiwpt  onions.  It  is  really  more  tl>an  a  joke,  tnH  A 
owing  to  the  very  bad  management  of  our  commimrii> 
deportment.* 

Here  we  sec  that  tbe  commisaariat,  whether  ia 
fault  or  not,  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  ccasflrt 
— a  burden  which  those  officers  deemed  exceei* 
ingly  unjust,  A  private  in  one  of  the  rep- 
ments  wrote  home  thus :  *  The  French  are  «» 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  us  in  reganl  ^ 
military  equipments  for  tbe  field.  We  are  Icaiid 
hke  packhorscs,  with  our  knapsacks,  erosB-beft^ 
with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  haversack,  iwl 
an  article  tem\ed  a  "  canteen,"  abaped  like  a  Im^ 
flrkiu,  which  would  wear  out  a  pair  of  trousen  iB 
a  month.  We  were  nicely  foole<l  at  home  *s  ^ 
getting  all  the  thinp  furnislied  to  ns  at  about  et^ 
price.  We  were  to  get  the  best  London  porter  •* 
4d.  per  quart — I  have  not  seen  a  drop  of  pof*" 
since  I  came  here.'  Tills  '  London  porter'  gricw*** 
was  bitterly  dwelt  upon  by  the  men ;  owing  *• 
clumsy  managemeni^  tbe  caaka  of  porter  t^*** 
far  away  from  tho  spot  where  tho  beycrags  W*^ 
needed.  ^« 

Tho  main  hulk  of  troops  remained  idle  >*1*'V1 
weeks  in  and  near  Gallipoh ;  but  some  of  *'*' 
regiments,  as  lately  m(!ntioned,  sought  quart *v^ 
at  Bnlair.  Tho  idleness  was,  however,  not  i*Ji*^^^ 
by  tho  engineers  or  sappcTs,  who  were  einploj^^^ 
in  forming  a  series  of  field-works  and  intren^^ 
ments  across  tbo  peninsula.  Much  diversity  ^^ 
opinion  seems  to   have   existed   concerning  ft-*^ 
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J  of  this  arrangement ;  for,  irrespective 
he  improbability  that  the  Riissiaiis  would 
trate  so  far  Ronthward,  tli^re  waa  a  deficiency 
iM3d  and  water  in  the  Chersonese  ;  and,  more- 
most  of  the  provisions  for  the  conimissariat 
to  be  brongbt  from  the  Asiatic  aide  of  the 
lancUcsL  Be  the  explanation  what  it  may, 
STcr,  the  camp  of  the  sappers  and  minere,  and 
'o  infantry  regiments,  waa  on  tho  gentle  dope 
ridge  between  Oallrpoli  and  Btdair,  about 
I  miles  from  the  former  aiid  three  from  the 
r.  Near  Bulair,  the  peninsula  narrows  to  an 
rag  less  than  tbree  miles  in  width,  between 
Jardanelles  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros  ;  intreneh- 
s  and  earthworks  were  carried  across  this 
itia,  and  a  fort  constmctod  alwut  midway  in 
ine,  for  the  defence  of  the  posdtion.  English 
French  troops  worked  in  turn,  to  construct 
I  defensive  xjos^*;  ^"<i  ^J  degrees  there 
ared  a  trench  7  feet  deep  by  13  broad  at 
«p,  with  a  parapet  and  banquette  formed  of 
Mirth  dug  out  of  the  trench.  Tho  28th  and 
British  regiments  were  quartered  near  these 
A.  Their  camp  consisted  of  Etrcetg  of  bell- 
.  The  French  camp  Vfa^  not  far  distant  *  and 
I  were  daily  roumls  of  visdtings  between  the 
m  of  the  two  nations.  Tho  extreme  novelty  of 
ili&nce  ratsed  a  doubt  in  i»omc  minds  couoem- 
lie  li^t  m  which  the  sold  r  ere  would  regard 
other*  and  Lord  Raglan  deemed  it  prudent 
ue  the  following  order :— *  The  commander  of 
Eiroce  avails  himself  of  tho  earhest  opportunity 
ipreo  upon  the  atmy  the  necessity  of  main- 
Dg  the  strictest  discipline ;  of  respecting  persons 
property,  and  tlie  laws  and  usages  of  tho 
try  they  have  been  sent  to  aid  and  defend ; 
(Tolarly  avoiding  to  enter  mosques,  churches, 
the  private  dwellings  of  a  people  whoaa  habits 
wctdiar  and  nnUko  those  of  other  nations  of 
pc.  Lord  Raglan  fully  relleg  on  the  generals 
iitlier  ofltcers  of  tho  army  to  afibrd  him  their 
ort  in  the  suppression  of  disorders ;  and  he 
dently  hopc«  that  the  troops  themselves, 
ona  to  supiiort  the  character  they  have 
irtd  elsewhere,  will  endeavour  to  become 
Swunplta  of  obedience,  order,  and  of  attention 
iadpline,  without  which  success  is  impossible^ 
iliere  would  ho  evil  instead  of  advantage  t*> 
cause  their  sovereign  has  deemed  it 
espouse.  The  army  will,  for  the  first 
,  be  associated  with  an  ally  to  whom  it  has 
I  the  lot  of  the  British  nation  to  l>o  opposed  in 
^t?l<l  for  many  centuries.  The  gallantry  and 
»  military  qualities  of  the  French  army  are 
teft  of  history ;  and  the  alliance  which  has 
'  been  formed  wiU,  tho  commander  of  the 
tt  trusts,  he  of  long  duration,  i\s  well  as 
htctive  of  the  moat  important  and  the  happiest 
Its.  Lord  Raglan  is  aware,  from  personal 
JiUnication  with  the  distingnitihed  general 
'  i*  appointed  to  command  the  French  army, 
*Ual  St  Araaud,  and  many  of  the  superior 
^^  that  every  dbposition  exists  through  tiicir 
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ranks  to  cultivate  tho  beat  understanding  witli  the 
British  army,  and  to  co-operate  most  warmly  with 
it  He  entertains  no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's 
troops  are  animated  witli  the  same  spirit,  and  that 
tho  just  ambition  of  each  army  w^LU  he  to  acquire 
the  confidence  and  goo<l  opinion  of  each  other.' 
Any  doubt  on  this  matter  was  speedily  dispelled  ; 
the  troops  gi-eeted  each  other  heartily  on  all 
oocnsions ;  and,  indeed,  the  *  fraternisation*  was 
at  times  so  escessive,  that  a  Zouave  and  a  High- 
lander on  one  occasion  partially  exchanged 
dresses  under  the  iufluenco  of  aa  exhilarating  cup, 
and  appeared  at  muster  the  next  morning  in 
strange  motley — kUt  and  baggy  red  trousers  having 
changed  places. 

The  sojourn  at  and  near  O^lipoll,  while  it 
Rhowcd  that  the  organisation  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  French  army  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  English,  revealed  also  tho  fact, 
that  the  French  private  soldier  is  a  better  manager, 
a  bettor  oatei-er,  than  the  Enghsh.  He  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  of  such  supplies  as  are 
obtainable;  how  to  provide  ingenious  suljstitutes 
for  such  appliances  as  may  be  wanting.  In  or 
near  Bulair,  tho  English  troops  guttered  many 
annoyances  through  defects  In  the  commissariat, 
which  they  had  not  adroitness  enough  to  remedy ; 
whereas  the  Frendi  hunted  about  for  eggs,  caught 
tortoises,  gathered  herbs,  and  prepared  dishes  and 
*  potages,'  which  perfectly  astonished  their  Ajigliean 
n^hboiirs.  The  French  soldier  is  encouraged  in 
the  practice  f»f  numerous  employments  and  con- 
trivances,  which  render  essential  serrice  during 
the  precarious  events  of  a  campaign, 

Tho  month  of  May  w^as  far  advanced  before  any 
considerable  number  of  the  troops  made  a  move 
from  Gallipoli  towards  the  scenes  of  warfare  in 
the  Black  ^ea.  There  had  been  a  long  detention 
at  Malta ;  there  was  now  a  long  detention  at 
GaUipoh,  The  necessity  for  fortifying  tho  country 
around  GaUipoh  seems  to  have  been  overrated  j 
and  thus  the  labours  of  many  weeks  were  ren- 
dered of  no  avail.  The  Turks  marvelled  greatly  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  English  and  French,  Omar 
Pacha  was  at  that  timo  maintaining  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Russians  on  the  banks  of  the 
DanulHJ  J  and  it  wtis  fully  expeetod  by  tho  OsmanlLs, 
that  their  western  Alhes  would  have  advanced  at 
once  to  Shumla  or  ijilistria,  to  assist  them  in  their 
heavy  trial.  But  the  generals  were  in  communica^ 
tiou  with  tbe  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  ;  the 
ambassadors  were  in  corroapondence  with  the 
diplomatists  at  Vienna ;  the  diplomatists  wero 
receiving  instructions  i¥om  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  St  Petersbui^ ;  and  thus  mihtaTy  operations 
were  retarded  by  the  obscure  and  fluctuating 
course  of  tliplomacy.  The  officers,  for  the  moit 
partf  arrived  in  the  East  long  after  the  troops. 
Sir  Goo!^  Brown^  on  tho  part  of  the  Enghsh,  and 
General  Canrohert,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
accompanied  the  earliest  contingents  to  Gallipoli, 
towards  the  close  of  March,  to  prepare  tho  en- 
campments; but  the  conamandcrs  and  the  princes 
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arrived  niucH  later,  and,  in  most  casest,  steamed  on 
towards  their  quarters  at  OotistaDtinoplo  witliout 
stripping'  at  GaUipoli.  On  tho  22d  of  April,  Sir 
do  Lacy  Evans  and  staft'  arrivoil ;  on  the  :g3d, 
fleneral  Eiijrland  anil  staff;  on  the  2<1  of  May, 
Lord  liaglan  and  Lord  da  Ros ;  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  I*rince  .Tcri^me  Napoleon  ;  on  the  7th, 
^larshal  St  Amand ;  on  the  9th,  the)  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Reviews  and  inspections,  courteJ<ies 
and  visiting?,  followed  tlicso  arrivals  ;  ploasant  in 
themBelves,  but  absorptive  of  fine  days,  which 
should  havo  been  appropriated  to  active  operations 
further  north. 

As  wo  have  tracetl  the  two  armios  from  the 
English  and  French  shorca  to  JIa!ta,  and  from 
Malta  to  GalUpoIi ;  so  dots  it  now  Ijccomc  neces- 
saty  to  follow  them  to  Pcra  and  Scutari,  whore 
another  detention  awaited  them. 

At  this  point  it  is  desiialde  to  attend  a  little  to 
the  topography  of  the  region  aronud  Constanti- 
nople ;  forj  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  to  know 
why  other  nations  have  so  eagerly  sought  to 
possess  this  magnificent  locality  -,  and,  on  the  other, 
a  knowledge  of  the  topograpiiy  is  essential  to  a 
<luo  comprehension  of  the  relations  which  Con- 
stantinople bear*  to  the  Dardanelles  and  GaUipoli 
on  the  south,  to  Scutari  on  the  ea,st^  to  Adrianojde 
on  the  west,  Ut  tlic  Bosphonis  and  Varna  on  the 
north.  Couataiitinoplo  is  tliirsted  for  by  the 
Itussians  as  gold  hy  the  miser:  czar,  princes, 
patriarch}*,  priests,  nobles,  serfs — all  inherit  more 
or  less  tiio  tcjidency  to  regard  Constantinople 
as  one  of  the  ^eat  priaos  which  destiny  has 
in  store  for  Russia,  The  longing  for  tins  splen- 
did locality  underlies  many  aggressive  schemes. 
Whether  tlie  secret  archives  of  Franco  or  Austria 
contain  the  outlines  of  any  plan  for  the  actjuisition 
of  the  city  of  the  Dosphoms,  the  world  may 
perhaps  one  day  know  ;  but  that  Russia  has 
entertainctl  such  dreams,  is  as  plain  as  noonday. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  ini^pircs  dread  in  the 
rulers  of  other  nations ;  and  it  is  thus  that  may 
lie  explained,  in  part,  the  perpetual  interference  of 
other  powers  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey. 

Nerer,  perhaps,  was  there  such  another  position 
for  a  conimanding  city.  It  controls  the  only 
outlet  from  the  greatest  of  European  lakes  to  the 
greatest  of  European  seas  ;  for  althongli  the 
Euxine,  under  its  mcnlem  name,  is  the  Black  ^Vm, 
it  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lake.  Con* 
stantinoplo  almost  touches  Asia  ;  for  while  the 
city  itself  is  in  I'jurope^  Scutari,  a  isort  of  subnrb, 
is  in  Asia ;  they  are  separated  by  the  channel  of 
the  Bosphorus.  There  can  ho  little  doubt  that 
this  Bosphorus  is  a  mere  rent  in  the  land,  caused 
by  some  geological  convulsion, or  by  the  impetuous 
rush  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  to  find  an 
outlet ;  if  such  he  the  case,  Europe  and  Asia 
were  oneo  joined  at  this  point.  In  commanding 
the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople  commands  also 
the  commerce  of  the  fine  wheat-growing  countries 
on  the  northern  margin  of  that  sea,  watered 
by  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Bong,  the  Dniester^ 


and  the  Pmth.  In  the  same  way,  smd  for  tbo 
same  reasons^  Constantinople  is  the  key  which  mi- 
locks  the  treasures  of  the  Danube  and  of  Southern 
Germany  ;  the  produce  of  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bul- 
garia, naturally  ^eeks  the  Danube  as  the  easiest 
and  most  profitable  outlet;  but  this  produce  cannot 
leave  the  Black  Sea  for  the  Meditermnean  mdew 
Constantinople  permit.  Again,  Constautin<>plc  U 
on  the  great  highway  from  Europe  to  the  ■ 
of  tlie  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  lib, 
highway  which,  though  superseded  in  great  d^^jrw 
since  steam-navigation  develoj)ed  its  power,  ih  yet 
followed  largely  by  the  Armenian,  Greek*  and 
Persian  merchants.  As  if  to  render  this  extraor* 
dinary  spot  stdl  more  powerful  as  a  commercial 
and  political  watchtowcr  over  the  Bouth-eastcrn 
comer  of  Europe,  it  has  a  second  narrow  strait 
almost  under  its  immediate  control  The  watt'« 
of  the  Black  Sea  flow  through  the  Bosphorui 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  Marmara  (the  andtnt 
PropoTtik%  and  thence  into  the  Medi terra neaa 
through  the  narrow  but  deep  channel  uf  tbo 
Dardanelles  (IfefkupoTitus). 

Is  it,  then,  strange  that  nations  shonld  have  cast 
a  longing  eye  at  such  a  commanding  position  ;  or 
that  struggles,  both  diplomatic  and  warlike,  siiottM 
have  resulted  from  the  wish  to  possess  U  H 

The    topt^raphy    of   Constantinople    must   W 
described  in  brief,  as  a  means  of  rendering  inM- 
Ijgible  the  positions  which  the  English  and  1 
ti-oops  took  up  in  May  1S54.    The  city  h  bi, 
undulating  ground,  fronting  both  the  Bosphoruti3.i)<i 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,   at  the  soutliern   extremity 
of  a   wedge-^shapod  jtromontor)'.      The    opposite 
coast  of  Asia  is  so  near  to  the  point  of  this  wedge, 
that   a   boat    can   be   rowed  thither,  across    iJic 
Bosphonis,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Exactly  ai 
the  point,  the  wedge  is  split  into  two  by  tbf 
magnificent   harbour   called    the    Golden    Honi, 
wMiich  runs  up  north-westward  heyon4l  the  \mvS$ 
of  the  city.     Thus  the  Turkbh  metropolis  cotijiif!* 
essentially  of  tliree  distinct  parts,  all  Cfimbiiiinij  U 
form  one  great  city,  although  separated  by  chaiind- 
of  deep  water :  Constantinople,  the  cily  ]>njiw:. 
frequently  called  Stambool — although  this  nam*  i» 
sometimes   applied  hy  the  Turks  to  the  cntirs 
city — containing  the  Seraglio  aud  the  chief  itnhHk 
buildings,  is  bounded  on  one  side  hy  the  Goldft 
Horn,  and  on  another  by  the  8ea  of  Mormoit; 
Pera,  containing   the   residences   of   the   toTtifH 
ambassadors,    with    Galata,    the    '  Wappin^^*  t(f 
Constantinople,  and  Tophan6,  a  little  hijirin-r  op- 
occupy  the  jutting  peninsula  bounded  on  one  sM  ■ 
by  the  Golden  Horn,  and  on  the  other,  hj  &• 
Bosphorus ;  while  Scutari  is  in  Asia,  on  the  e«* 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  immediately  opporil«j 
Constantinople.  The  whole,  collectively— ineln 
Pcra,  Galata,  Tophanf,  Scutari,  and  Stamb 
foi-m  the  Turkish  capital,  and  contain  a  popullti 
variously  estimated  at  700,0W  to  1,<kk),ixX1. 
only  is  the  actual  site  of  the  city  unilulatingt ' 
it  is  bounded  by  higher  ground  landward. 
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cbftracter  of  surface  im|mrta  a  Ueautiful  appearance 
tu  Goii«tantmopU%  and  a  degma  of  salubrity  and 
cleaaUB«3s  whi^h  would  not  olhernise  exist  in 
a  city  l>eloiiging  to  the  Tui-ks.  Constantinople 
nrceivc*  bealtliy  Lrerae^  from  all  stdcs^  and  the 
st4;cp  alope  of  tlie  streets  aasiats  in  caiTvini,'  off  ail 
jfillJi  into  deep  water.  Tiio  depth  of  the  water  in 
le  il«js[dioni&,  iLe  Golden  Horn,  and  Iha  l^ea  of 
iUrmura,  grijatly  increaiies  both  the  magnificence 
»nd  the  practical  value  of  the  site.  The  oocaflional 
Iteary  raius^  the  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  by 
means  of  aquetUicts  trom  artificial  reservoirs  ten  or 


twelve  miles  inland,  and  the  numerous  public 
fountains,  all  tend  towards  the  purification  of  the 
city.  Notwitlistanding  the  disappointment  ex- 
pressed by  travellers  at  the  dissolving  of  many 
beaiitiftil  view*  wlien  Constantinople  is  actnally 
entoreci,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  irtreets  are  to 
filthy  as  thf>se  in  many  other  Turkish  towns,  except 
in  the  humhlor  trading  diHtricta  near  the  water; 
although  on  other  grounds  there  is  sufficient  reason 
for  discontent  at  the  mean  and  dilapidaterl  apjKsar- 
anco  of  most  of  tlie  houses  and  buildings.  There 
is  only  one  really  long  street,  extcuditig  ftoni  tbe 


Tni  BoiFBoxtv, 


high  walli  of  the  Serai  or  Seraglio  to  the  Ailrianople 

Gate  ;  all  the  re^^t  are  short,  narrow,  crooketl,  and 

crimfortless.    They  have,  too,  a  dull  and  deserted 

appeai-anee.    Indeed^  this  feeling  of  desolation  is 

expericni^l    in   a   remarkable   degree   at    many 

points  iHitb   within  and  without   Constantinople 

— n^jnarkablo   considering   the  lai^eness   of   the 

population.     Immcdiatoly  beyond  tlie  magnificent 

dly-walls  built  by  the  Greek  emperors,  but  utterly 

tHjgloetod  by  their  Musleni  successorfl,  the  waste  and 

lolitudo  are  at  once  observable,  to  which  a  sort 

of  molanchuly  interest  is  imparted  by  tbe  white 

iDarblc  tombs  and  dark   cypresses   of  numerous 

tcmctcries.     Within  the  city,  the  narrow  streets 

are  rendered  still  more  narrow  by  the  projecting 

vixHlowfl^  latticed  a;id  closed  most  jealously  j  or, 

if  tbeie  be  not  present,  the  streets  are  rendered 

ilill  mors  dull  and  irksome  to  the  eye  by  tbe 

licence    of  windows   altogether,   nothing   being 

present  to  break  the  monotony  but  low  and  narrow 

ilwrv,'ayfl.    So  little  tendency  have  the  Turks  to 

re|>air   old   buildings,  that  they  have  even   left 


untouched  tbe  breach  in  the  city-wall,  through 
which  the  Ottoman  army  entered  Constantinople 
400  years  ago,  when  Sulljm  Mohammed  eomiuered 
these  regions  from  the  Emperor  l*ala>ologus : 
the  rent  is  simply  fringed  with  strnggling  treea 
and  brushwood.  The  old  Greek  structures  in 
the  city,  too,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  utterly 
to  ruin.  One  among  many  indignant  writers  has 
bitterly  reproaehed  the  Turks  for  this  matter. 
'Even  the  coldest  philosopher,*  he  says,  'could 
scarcely  lament  the  passing  away  of  a  race  who 
never  founded  but  one  civilised  cnipiro  in  the 
world  (Granada),  an<l  who,  from  the  palsying 
intluence  of  Mohammedanism,  have  dvno  mitJxing 
for  art,  science,  or  literature,  during  the  400 
years  that  they  have  possessed,  in  wcaltliy 
leisure,  one  of  the  finest  countries  Uf)on  earth  ; 
who  have  done  woi^e— who  have  suffered  the 
sands  to  dtdlect  ufjon  hor  storied  monuments,  and 
the  pride  of  her  palaces  and  towers  to  crumble 
into  dust.  Where  stood  the  Forum  of  Constantinc, 
the  founder  of  the  city,  with  ita  porticos  iuid  loHy 
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ooltUQQS  of  porpbjiyl  Where  is  the  coloiBal 
Etatnc  of  Apollo,  suppose^l  to  be  the  work  of 
Phidias  i  Where  is  the  statelj  Hippodrome,  with 
its  slAtu<.>3  and  olMjhsks? — the  Baths,  with  their 
threescore  irtatucs  of  bronze  ? — the  Uircua  I — the 
Theatres  I — the  Schools  t — the  marvellous  treasures 
of  antiquity,  wMch  would  have  been  standing 
tenia  J  had  they  fallen  into  other  hands  ?  Ahis  ! 
every  one  is  destroyed,  and  the  thoughtful  traveller 
may  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  remind  him  of 
the  tUousaud  glories  of  the  past.*  If  the  doom 
of  Turkey  were  pronounced  by  an  art-student,  the 
race  of  Osman  would  unquestionably  fall  to  rise 
no  more. 

In  respect  to  the  accommodation  for  the  Allies 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  the  waters  around 
Oonstantlnoplo  were  of  much  importance.  The 
Golden  Horn  constitutes  a  splenditl  harbour — safe, 
eapacioQs,  and  beautiful ;  and  it  is  adequate  to 
the  aooommodation  of  an  enormous  oommorco — 
far  larger,  it  must  be  candidly  confessed,  than 
Constantinople  is  ever  likely  to  have  as  a  Turkish 
city.  But  it  is  the  Bosphonis  that  affords  tlie  most 
ra  agnifi  cent  proapect.  Glowing  descriptions  without 
number  have  boon  given  of  tlie  whole  locahty*  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  supplies  a  lively  sketch,  not  so 
much  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Bosphoms,  as  of 
the  celebrated  points  eoncenung  which  guides  and 
interpreten  have  somethmg  to  say.  Under  date 
of  ir)th  August  18fi3,  he  has  this  entry  :  '  Bteamcd 
down  to  Constantinople.  Mr  Skene  was  with  me, 
and  made  an  incomparablo  cieerono  for  the 
Bosphorus,  telling  me  the  tenants  of  the  long  line 
of  palaces,  and  their  histories.  This  was  the  house 
of  Mebemet  Ali  of  Egj^pt  This  is  the  bouse  of 
hiii  chief  rival,  old  Khosrew  I'aclia,  now  living 
there  at  ninety-sLsr  j  he  has  filled  the  office  of  grand 
vizier  for  fifty  years  altogether,  with  various 
breaks,  and  still  retains  many  of  the  simple  habits 
of  his  origin  as  a  Circassian  shepherd.  Here 
Darius  Hystaspea  crossed  the  strait  on  his  Scythian 
expedition ;  here  ho  sat  on  tlie  rock  to  witness 
the  i^Asage ;  the  inscription  on  the  stone  to  com- 
memoTTLte  it,  which  was  formerly  known  to  exist, 
has  not  been  discovered.  The  ground  on  either 
side  m  now  occupied  by  the  tall  round  white 
towers  of  the  fort-!,  the  Rumili  and  Anatoli  Ilissars 
— Castle  of  Europe  and  Castle  of  Asia :  the  first, 
built  by  Mohammed  II,  before  the  capture  of  the 
dty,  still  goes  iiniversally  by  the  name  of  t!ie 
conqueror.  From  tliat  window,  or  rather  slit  in 
the  wall,  he  used  to  examine  the  means  of 
approacliing  the  capital.  Under  that  low  culvert, 
in  the  after^lestination  of  the  place  as  a  prison, 
the  bodies  were  floated  into  the  Bosphorus.  The 
European  fort  is  built  on  the  most  fantastic  plan, 
to  imitate  the  Arabic  letters  of  the  W(ml  Mohani' 
med.  On  one  side  is  Balta  Limaji,  on  the  other 
Unkiar  Bkelessi,  both  famous  in  the  annals  of 
modern  treaties.  This  rapid  bit  of  current  is  the 
Sheitan  Akindesi,  or  Devil's  Gnrrent ;  so  said 
to  be  called  because  a  sultana  had  been  angered 
by  seeing  a  Christian  congregation  coming  out 


of  a  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  had  immediatehr 
^ven  ordera  for  the  destruction  of  the  church; 
whereupon,  on  her  return,  her  boat  was  upset, 
and  all  saved  but  heraelf.  It  was  in  that  long^ 
spreading  house  in  the  bay  tliat  the  sifter  of  this 
prest^nt  sultan,  the  ivife  of  Halil  Pacha,  kept  long 
watch  over  her  boy,  to  avoid  the  law  wliich 
doomed  all  the  male  children  of  the  sisten  of 
sultans  to  immediate  death  ;  and  when  at  last 
she  found  that  the  cliild  had  been  strangled,  she 
died  herself  from  the  shock  very  soon  afterwardit. 
This  tragedy  has  happily  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  That  very  long  facade  is  the  house  of 
Fuad  E£Fendi,  whom  Prince  Meiichikoff"  foun<t 
the  other  daj'  prime  minister,  and  refused  to 
visit,'  ♦  The  earl,  like  most  travellers,  was  strode 
with  the  contrast  hetweea  the  distant  beauty  and 
the  near  squalor  of  the  Turkish  metrofKulis. 
'  On  landing  and  walking  up  to  Messiri's  Hotel 
at  Pcra,*  be  says,  'I  was  stmck  far  beyond 
my  expectation  with  the  ro goodness,  tlio  narrow- 
ness, the  steepness,  and  the  sqnalidneas  of  tlic 
streets ;  an  impression  which  the  extension  of 
my  walk  through  CJalata  (the  old  Genoese 
quarter)  and  Constantinople  proper  (StambuolV 
materially  aggravated.  I  could  not  see  the  clow 
dwellings  and  bawiars,  the  mangy  dog^,  and  thw 
swarms  of  human  kind,  without  wondering — not 
that  the  pla^e  has  ever  got  there,  but  that  it  baa 
ever  got  out  again.' 

8nch  is  the  region,  with  its  mingled  besutiA 
and  deformities,  towards  which  the  Englieli  tad 
French  troops  were  conveyed  on  their  way  from 
GaUipoli  to  Varna. 

By  agreement  with  the  Turkish  gDYenmueati 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of  § 
portion  of  the  British  troops  in  a  large  pile  «f 
buildings  at  Scutari,  furming  the  new  bamdlBil 
while  others  were  encampe<l  at  Unkiar  BkeLean. 
The  33d,  41st,  49th,  77th,  and  88th  regiments  thw 
found  a  temporary  location  on  the  eajst  of  th* 
Bosphorus.  One  of  the  fam  ous  voyages  of  the  Ifimdt- 
laya  was  feom  Malta  to  Scutari,  with  21CH)  sonli 
on  board — a  number  porha[>s  nnprecedcnt&il  la 
the  annals  of  sea-transit  When  kndeil,  the  offiesji 
and  men  tried  to  while  away  the  time  be  th«y  htd 
might — still  raarvelhng  when  and  whdird  ^U/f 
should  meet  the  llussians,  against  whom  thff 
expected  to  have  had  to  contend ;  some  ram  !!«)*• 
races,  and  sume  played  at  cricket — a  game  whki 
many  of  the  astonished  Turks  are  said  to  hi** 
almost  lost  their  senses  in  endeavouring  to  coO- 
prehend.  By  the  third  week  in  May^  the  abof* 
named  regiments  were  farther  augmented  hy^ 
7th,  19th,  23d,  30th,  47th,  93d,  and  95th,  togitlHr 
with  the  Rifles  and  three  battalions  of  the  Goaw!*- 
Of  cavalry,  there  was  yet  none ;  and  the  artiUof 
was  rendered  very  incomplete  by  deficiency  rf 
horses.  Lord  Raglan  and  bis  staff  had  bcfbre  ttu» 
arrived,  and  frequent  inspections  of  the  troops  to* 
place.  The  weather  was  beconung  hot ;  the       "' 

■  Dmry  in  iSttMah  amd  Qndt  Wt^trt^  p.  111. 
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were  frequently  lax  and  insuffioiont ;  and  men 
ajitl  officers  were  desirous  of  pnshing  on  to 
sorao  mane  of  active  exertion.  Tlio  Goth  regi- 
tneut  arriired  to  swell  ih^  nmnbera  at  Scutari ; 
and  the  cavalr^r  ofliceff  Blm,  but  without  tlio 
flftVl^ry. 

The  dosing  weekn  of  the  month  of  May  "woro  Ml 
of  csdteiiient  at  Scutari  Lord  Raglan's  quarters 
— a  neat,  but  x^erfectly  plain  wooden  building, 
situated  on  the  l>cflch,  at  a  distAuco  of  half  a  mile 
or  90  fVom  the  barmcka — was  the  focus  of  genera! 
activity.  Officers  of  all  grades  were  hastening  to 
and  fro,  receiving  and  communicating  orders. 
Th©  Turks  and  Greeks  from  Scutari  were  wont 
to  squat  on  a  (rrassy  knoll  near  this  house,  and 
gaace  on  the  high-pressure  intensity  of  ererjthing 
going  forward— the  Greekj  lively  and  inquisitive, 
the  Turk  lost  in  wonderment  why  racn  should 
move  so  quickly,  and  should  give  themselves  so 
mtich  trouble  to  serve  others.  The  Guards  were 
encamped  near  this  spot  ;  the  other  regiments 
pitched  their  c^mps  farther  inland;  and  near 
1h«ie  ciunps  a  number  of  enttUng-booths  were 
eHrildiahed  by  Smymiote  Greeks,  who  obtained 
pcra^Mioa  to  drive  a  profitable  trade  in  cakes, 
sweiimeats,  lemonade,  and  sherbet— -to  which 
itrooger  be  venues  were  added  when  pmcti  cable 
witibcmt  detection.  The  most  wondrous  specimens 
of  horseflesh,  almost  valueless  even  as  a  gift, 
wvM  vended  for  sate  by  worthies  whoso  honesty 
was  Ofn  a  par  with  the  merits  of  their  beasts,  Jew 
and  Armenian  money-changers,  -^vith  their  bags  of 
gold  and  Filver,  complete<l  the  motley  scene,  in 
which  Enghsh,  Turk,  Greek,  Armenian,  and 
Hebrew,  were  thus  atran^ly  mingled. 

On  the  Queen's  birthday,  24th  May,  to  keep  up 
bome-aasoeiations  when  far  away,  15,000  British 
troops  were  paraded  on  the  outskirts  of  Scutari, 
in  the  presence  of  a  few  Turks  who  cared  suffici- 
ently about  it  to  wa!k  half  a  mile,  and  of  a  larger 
sprinkling  of  foreigners  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  Nearly  all  the  jirincipal  officers 
were  present,  including  Loivl  Raglan,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  Hiv  George  Brown, 
8il*  dc  Lacy  Evans,  8ir  Colin  Campbell,  and 
Crenerals  Bentiuck,  Pennefsther^  Airey,  Adams^ 
BuHer,  Jrc. 

Meanwhile,  the  French  had  not  been  idle; 
although  the  activity  was  such  as  scarcely 
fisponded  to  tlie  wishes  of  men  who  looked 
forward  to  the  excitements  of  active  service. 
Portions  of  the  French  army,  under  General 
Hosquet,  after  sojoamiug  awhile  at  GallipoU, 
proceeded  to  Adrianople.  This  city,  the  sceond  in 
importance  in  Turkey,  is  situated  in  the  fertile 
pkjns  of  Thrace,  about  100  miles  north  of  Gallii>oli, 
and  150  west  or  north-west  of  Const-mtinoplc ; 
U  is  of  conBidenible  strategical  importance,  being 
•t  HSm  point  of  confluence  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
tlimeo,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Constantiwople 
1o  the  Balkan  and  the  nnrth-westem  provinces. 
The  Allies,  wavering  between  many  plans,  knew 
not  whether  it  were  hotter  to  act  on  the  defensive 


or  the  offensive  in  Turkey ;  and,  during  this 
period  of  uncertainty,  they  deemed  it  wdl  to 
occupy  Adrianople.  The  French  camp  occupied 
an  island  formed  by  the  two  arms  of  tlio  river 
Joungia,  and  also  the  left  bank  of  that  stream. 
QenenQ  Bosquet  enUvencd  the  AdrianopoUtans 
by  many  entertainments  and  field-daya,  during 
which  the  dashing  Zouaves  antl  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique  exeitetl  no  small  degree  of  admiration. 
General  Prim,  a  Spanish  officer,  who  was  pro- 
sent  as  a  spectator  at  many  of  tbe  incidents  of 
the  war,  was  one  of  the  gtiests  at  Adrianople  on 
this  occasion. 

Large  bodies  of  French  troops  were  conveyed 
frtjra  Gallipoli  up  to  Vaman,  without  stopping  at 
Constantinople,  and  without  adopting  tlie  inland 
route  via  Adrianople.  The  means  of  transport 
possessed  by  the  French  were  inferior  to  that  which 
was  available  to  their  alhes,  so  far  as  vessels  wore 
eonccmed — one  of  the  very  few  points  wherein 
England  held  a  superior  position  during  the  war. 
The  English,  even  in  the  magnifioent  Himahytty 
scarcely  went  beyond  an  accommodation  for  1500 
nr  lfj(X)  troops;  whereas  the  Eupltndt^^  steamer 
belonging  to  the  Hesaageries  Imp^riales,  was 
employed  to  receive  nearly  an  equal  number  i« 
less  than  half  the  space.  The  French  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  been  '  packed  close  all  around,  like 
negroes  in  a  Brazilian  schoouer;'  the  Imoyant 
spirita  of  the  men,  however,  maintained  tbem 
in  good-humour  araid  all  the  discomforts  of  the 
pass^e. 

It  was  at  Constantinople,  nevertheless,  that  the 
gay  trappings  of  war,  or  rather  of  warriors,  were 
presented  with  most  effect  to  the  gaze  of  the  Turks. 
On  one  occasion,  towards  the  dose  of  the  sojourn 
there,  a  review  of  the  French  troops  was  held  in 
brilliant  style.  Marshal  !^t  Arnaud,  Princo  Napo- 
leon, and  a  staflf  of  officers  decked  to  the  highest 
pitch  jof  military  splendour,  proceeded  to  a  plain 
situate  between  Paoud  Pacha  and  Rnmilsifilk,  on 
the  western  or  Adrianople  road,  whither  marched 
the  French  troops  from  their  temporary  barracks 
n^ir  Oomtantinople,  and  whither  the  Bultan  and 
his  eourtiers  also  proceeded,  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle. Cuirassiers,  Bpahis,  Chasseurs  de  Yincennca, 
all  turned  out  in  thetr  best ;  and  their  wheeling 
and  deploying,  their  marching  and  conntemiarch- 
ing,  deUghteU  the  sultan,  as  he  gallopeil  his  magni- 
ficent black  cbai^er  along  the  line.  Whatever 
might  be  the  moral  or  political  equality  of  the  two 
nations,  there  were  many  circumstaneea  during  the 
war  which  gave  the  French  an  exterior  advantage 
over  the  Enghsh  in  the  eyes  of  the  Osmanli.  The 
French  studied  eftect.  Tlie  Prince  Napoleon,  when 
he  first  landed,  was  dressed  m  full  splendour,  and 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  staff;  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  when  he  touched  Turkish  Boil^  were 
a  round  hat  and  a  shooting-Jacket  ■  and  the 
Turks  were  driven  to  infer  that  the  French  prince 
must  necessarily  be  a  more  important  personage 
than  the  English.  Travellers  accustomed  to  Oriental 
ideas  assert  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  disregard 
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extemab,  whtrn  a  atmngerwould  convey  nn  impres- 
sion of  hh  dignity^  nink,  or  influence;  moral 
j[jrantlciir  is  less  unflerstood  in  the  East  than  in  tlio 
West.  Reverting,  however,  to  the  militTiiy  inspec- 
tion outside  Constantinople,  the  sultan  had  rarely 
appeared  so  delighted  and  animated  as  when  ho 
rode  for  three  hours  between  the  mafshal  and  the 
prinee ;  he  perliaps  formed  in  his  thoughts  a 
golden  pietui'e  of  the  aid  whieh  such  allies  might 
furnish  in  reviving  the  strength  and  healing  the 
ivounds  of  the  Osnianli.  He  thanked  the  marshal, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  did  not  permit  him 
to  render  justice  to  his  feelings,  Mailame  St 
A  maud  was  on  the  gi-onnd  in  a  ciirriage  ;  and  the 
sultan  paid  her  a  degree  of  delicate  attention 
which  greatly  a^stoni8hed  the  Turks  of  the  old 
school  J  who  could  not  reconeilo  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  a  Giaour,  even  though  the  wife  of  a 
marshal,  heing  so  condescendingly  treated  by  the 
PatJishali  of  All  the  Ottomans.  Tho  sultan  invited 
the  lady  to  take  up  her  abode  temporarily  in  liis 
kiost  at  Therapia,  and  to  visit  hitn  at  the  iialaee^ 
a  further  dt*partuTe  from  Oriental  usages.  The 
proceeding!?  of  this  day  at  Coustantinoiile,  which 
immediately  preeed&l  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  neighhourhood  of  tho  capital  to 
Varna,  were  regarded  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
which  the  Turks  have  witnessed  in  modern  times. 
They  mado  a  great  impression  at  the  time ;  and 
they  had  a  national  anil  ^Kjlitieal  importance,  in 
Ko  far  as  they  indicated  a  tendency  in  the  aultaii 
and  his  court  to  adopt  Enro[>ean  habits  and 
usages. 

During  tho  brief  sojourn  in  the  neiglilwurhooil 
of  the  I'urkish  metropolis,  the  EugUsh  and  French 
troops  were  on  opposite  sitles  of  the  Bo8]ihortis.  The 
English,  as  has  been  said,  were  encamjied  on  the 
heights  near  Scutari  ;  while  their  allies  occupied 
a  position  at  Mashlak,  a  shoit  distincc  from  Pera. 
Here  arrangements  were  made  for  encamping 
5(>,fKKl  men,  if  the  pUins  of  t)jo  Allies  should  lead 
to  the  IfK-ation  of  so  many  French  troops  in  that 
(quarter.  One  of  tlie  a<xue(lucts  which  convey  water 
to  Constantinople  was  rendered  avaihible  for  the 
service  of  the  cam]>.  Pera  Itccame  almost  as  mach 
a  French  a^  a  Turkish  town,  so  busily  was  it 
occupied  by  the  officers  and  Bohlicrs  of  tliat  nation. 
During  several  ycar?5  past,  the  Turks,  in  bo  far  as 
they  have  studied  foreign  languages,  have  attended 
to  French  rather  than  any  other ;  and  French  is 
beginning  to  superMsdo  Italian  among  the  motley 
gntttps  of  foreigners  always  to  be  found  at  Pera  ; 
French  merchajit^  and  dealers,  too,  haie  settled 
there  in  considerable  number ;  and  French  fashions 
and  usages  are  being  adopted  by  tho  ivcalthicr 
natives ;  insomuch  that  the  French  are,  all  things 
considered,  more  at  home  at  I*cra  than  the 
English.  By  a  hap]>y  stroke  of  ingenuity,  tho 
Boldiera  eon  verted  the  designation  *  Frank  quarter' 
into  *  French  quarter/  as  A  general  appellation  for 
pera  as  ono  conifMinent  part  of  the  Turkish 
metropolis  ;  and  they  behaved  in  many  respects 


in  a  very  frank  fashion.  An  eye-witness  described 
them  a^  *■  roaming  through  the  halls  of  ttie  sultan'^ 
new  palaco  in  their  muddy  boots ;  while  a  Mussul- 
man sulimissivcly  walked  behind  with  a  wet  cloth 
to  wipe  the  polished  floor,  which  the  Western 
warrior  had  dirtie<l  at  every  steji.'  Xearly  all  tho 
large  public  buildings  in  Pera  were  made  uver 
to  the  use  of  the  French,  together  with  mme  of 
thoise  in  Stamboul  or  Constantinople  proper.  The 
hiils  north  of  Fera  were  white  witli  the  tenta  of 
the  French  camp ;  and  the  roads  were  covered 
with  wagons  and  carta,  each  bearing  ita  Uttb 
tricolor-flag,  or  its  board  witli  the  inscription,  * Jiim/«? 
Fran^uise.'  All  the  horses  aromid  were  Iwnt.  1. 
up  ;  and  meadows  were  appropriated  on  Uie  b.ink; 
of  the  Bosphonis  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  In 
short,  the  French  arrangements  at  Consta,ntinople 
presented  an  aspect  rather  of  permanent  occupation 
than  of  temporary  location. 

It  was  a  time  of  rich  emolomcnt  for  the 
boatmen  of  Constantinople.  French  ofBccrs  at 
Pera,  and  English  at  Scutari,  interchanged  coiuteae* 
as  frequently  as  opportunity  permitted  :  they  had 
occasional  recourse  to  the  boatmen  j  and  the  Turks 
themselves,  intensely  enjoying  the  lazy  luxury,  did 
hkewise.  A  beautiful  sight  it  is  when  the  waters 
arc  speckled  with  caiques  or  kaiks — lioats  geoerftllj 
manned  by  two  or  three  rowers.  Darting  acro&i 
tho  Golden  Horn,  from  Stamboul  to  Pera ;  or 
across  the  Bospborus,  from  StamlKiuI  and  Pera  to 
Scutari ;  or  up  tho  Boaphorus  to  Therapia,  Buyut* 
derc,  Beikos,  and  other  villages  on  its  f=^horcs— 
the  caiques  throw  great  life  into  the  whole  scene. 
Though  fihght,  they  are  suited  to  the  j>articular 
service  requircH.!  of  them,  Carri'ing  no  ballast,  and 
being  very  light,  these  dancing,  buoyant,  tricksy 
caiques  would  speedily  be  eapsi/xxl  by  a  sudden  gush 
of  winil  J  and  hence  the  boatmen  have  acqained 
great, dexterity  in  managing  oar,  sail,  and  helm, 
at  such  a  time.  War  might  possibly  be  a  mis- 
fortutie  for  Turkey ;  but  it  was  a  source  of  profit 
to  tho  Constaiitinopolitan  boatmen,  ta  bringing 
so  many  English  and  French  ofhcers  to  the  ghoRf 
of  tho  Bospborus. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  tho  fact,  tl»3it 
Turkey  is  gratlually  experiencing  the  advanta^ 
accruing  from  steam-navigation ;   andj  naioreover, 
that  she  possesses  a  supply  of  fuel  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  capital,  available  botli  for  war- 
steamers  and  for  ordinary  traffic.    There  k  a  )i<vM 
befl  of  coal  at  Kozlou,  near  ITcraclea  or  Erekli,  i  i 
Asia  Minor,  about  midvsay  between  the  BosphuTU* 
and   Sinope.      When  the  war   conimencitl,  ih<t 
English  and  French  governments  each  made  » 
contruyct  with  the  ownera  of  th^e  cojil-miiics,  for 
the  su[qily  of  several  hundrc*l  tons  per  wc<k,  (U 
a  price  somewhat  less  than  a  jKHiind  sterling  p«" 
ton.     The  cost  of  coal  lirought  fVom  England  «Ttf 
so  enormous  at  Constantitiople,  that  these  Htrai-Jca 
pit?  beCiime  of  essential  service — directly  to  tiie 
Allies,  and  indirectly  to  the  sultan,  who  was  i» 
be  benefited  by  those  Allies, 

The  pleasure-traffic  of  the  Boaphorus,  tooi,  te» 


Ijcen  brongfat  witliin  the  range  of  steam  ;  and  the 
Bt^ish  and  French  officers,  during  their  rmi- 
dfXiee  in  the  Turkish  metrup^U^,  AVfuItxl  them- 
Mfres  of  the  adrantages  thus  oAered.  In  additlun 
to  the  cuiques,  there  are  now  small  steamers 
plTJiig  acroijs  the  Bosphoms,  and  tip  and  down 
l>etwt*eu  Constantijioplo  and  Therapia — their 
JwkB  renderiHl  gay  bj  the  richly  crJoarcd 
dressy  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  as  well  as  l>y  tho 
pictuftwqtic  costumes  of  Oamanlis  and  Greeks. 
Onfi  ftct  of  thoughtful  kindness  was  much  appro- 
cUted  by  the  officers  :  the  sultan  placed  at  their 
ili!«p<»*al  a  pretty  Httle  steamer,  cu.shioned  with 
sairlet  tioth,  shaded  by  an  awning,  and  supplied 
with  refreshments  ;  this  steamer  crossed  from 
Cunstantinople  tn  Scutari  at  the  oven  hours  of  the 
Jay,  and  from  Scutari  to  Constantinople  at  the  in- 
tennediate  hours ;  and  as  the  whole  was  provided 
at  the  saltan's  ex|)ense,  the  officers  were  idwaya 
OLTtain  of  a  convenient  and  costless  means  of  transit. 
Many  of  the  arrangements  for  the  reception  and 
4o(»mmoda(t«iti  of  the  English  Inwps  in  Turkey, 
lier  at  GaUipuii  or  Sculari,  seem  to  have  been 

frmmtily   aflocted   by  the    circimistiince  that 

the  Turkish  language  waa  hut  little  understood  by 
tbcwc  em[doycd.  The  foll(>wing  facts,  mentionwi 
«me  montlis  afterwarriB  by  Commii^ary-general 
tofth.  illu!«tratc  a  few  of  the  difficulties  against 
I  the  officers  of  the  commissariat  were  called 
to  e<intcnd.  He  was  sent  in  March  1854 
item  Coiiu  to  Cunstnntinople,  to  make  arrange- 
mrstta  preparatory  to  the  arrival  of  the  furecs. 
H«  toitk  with  hiqi  an  officer  and  two  clerks, 
Ifone  of  the  party  spoke  Turkish,  but  the  two 
clerks  were  well  acquainteil  with  Greek  and 
Italian,  Having  Iteen  furnished  by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan 
{^wretarj-  to  the  Trea-^ury)  with  eretlentialK,  imnie- 
diatcly  oTi  arriving  at  ConstautinoplCj  he  waitetl  on 
boftl  Slmtford  de  Redchffe,  who  promised  him 
every  co-itpcration  in  his  power.  The  Turkish 
|t>vefnnicnt  appointed  an  officer  who  spoke  English 
ti^  nm&t  witness,  but  that  person  was  so  destitute 
of  intelligence  that  he  was  quite  useless.  Lord 
StrAtforil  de  3le<lcliffe  then  gave  him  the  assis- 
tance of  his  chief  dragoman  or  interpreter ;  and 
ho  ha<l  two  interviews  with  the  Seraskier  Pacha 
AS  to  the  means  of  providing  for  an  EngUsh 
irmy  in  Tujkey,  and  the  information  he  then 
Pec«*ivcd  was  generally  of  a  satisfactory  nature. 
Mr  Smitli  farther  stated;  *It  was  not  part  of 
my  duty  to  find  barracks  for  the  troops,  but  I  did 
w>~tbat  is,  assisted  in  findinf^  them,  I  had  no 
ijidimtiim  of  the  place  where  the  troops  were  likely 
it*  Itc  «juartere«l,  but  I  sugf^tcd  to  Lord  Stratf'inl 
Uic  necessity  i»f  getting  the  barracks  at  Scutari  for 
them,  lie  apjilicil  for  and  obtaine*!  them  in  the 
hrvnuning  of  April,  1  visited  them  then,  and 
fcmnd  them  in  a  better  cfindition  than  Turkish 
baildinga  usually  are.  C»mmL<isary-gencral  Filder 
arrived  abnut  tlie  21nt  of  April,  the  troops  having 
arrivi?d  liefore  that  date  at  Gallipoli;* 
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The  desultory*  proceedinp  of  the  Allies— first 
at  Malta,  then  at  GaUipoh  aj»d  Bidair,  and  then 
at  Pera  and  Scutari — having  thus  been  traced,  a 
further  sta^fe  in  the  progress  now  awaits  attention 
—namely,  the  expedition  to  Yarna. 

This  Turkish  seaport  is  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Elack  Sea,  about  180  miles^  sea-distance,  from 
Constantinople,  IGO  north-east  of  Adrian o pie  by 
land,  and  lOO  south-east  of  l^ilistria.  This  bist- 
named  fortress,  at  the  period  to  wliieh  the  narrative 
has  arrived,  was  under  siege  by  the  Kussians  ;  and 
it  was  partly  in  reference  to  that  siege  that  the 
advanoo  to  Yarna  was  mada  Varna  Ifcara  a 
reputation  similar  to  that  which  belongs  to  most 
Turkish  towns:  it  h  crooked,  irregtJar,  dirty, 
dilapidated,  and  unfitted  for  the  duo  accommoda* 
tion  either  of  visitors  or  of  mercantile  dealers. 
And  so  the  Allies  found  it,  when  military  necessity 
led  them  to  make  it  a  temporary  place  of  residence. 

The  atlvauee  from  Constantinople  to  Varna  was 
conmaenced  soon  after  the  arrival  f>f  the  Allies  at 
the  first- mentioned  place  ;  for,  whatever  may  liavo 
Ijeeu  tlio  vacillations  in  council,  a  long  detention 
in  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the  capital  did  wtt  enter 
as  a  component  element  into  the  plan.  Alxjut  the 
middle  of  May,  the  Turkish  minister  of  war, 
Riza  Pacha,  steamed  up  to  Varna,  jis  did  hkewise 
the  Allied  genemU  and  atlmirals,  with  a  view  uf 
holding  a  orancil  of  war  with  Omar  Faclia,  cither 
at  that  place  or  at  Shurnla,  Omar's  head-tiuarters. 
The  Turkijih  generalissimo  was  known  to  ho 
exceediti^dy  anxious  that  the  Allies  should  advance 
to  fiilistria,  then  deemc*!  to  bo  in  a  precarious 
state ;  or,  siupposing  him  to  advance  with  rein- 
forcemctits  from  ^humla  to  Sihstria,  his  hope  was 
that  the  Allies  would  occupy  the  country  between 
Hhumla  and  Varna,  thereby  cutting  off  any 
threatened  advance  of  the  Russians  from  the 
Dobrudscha  to  the  ncighlwurhootl  of  Constanti- 
nople. Whatever  may  have  been  the  imperfect 
acfiuiescence  in  Omar's  jilans  in  other  respect*,  an 
advance  to  Yarna  wa^  spec<iily  resolved  n]Hm  ; 
and  the  camps  of  the  Allies— the  British  near 
Scutari,  and  tlie  French  near  Pera, — soon  hooarac 
alive  with  busy  scenes  of  embarkation. 

The  last  week  in  May  witnessci:!  the  eoramenco- 
mcnt  of  tlxis  sea-journey  for  the  trucjps.  More 
regiments  had  come  up  from  Malta  and  Gallipoli, 
and  a  large  fleet  of  transport*  wjis  rcjuly  in  the 
Bofiphorua,  between  Pei*a  and  Scutari.  There  wns 
a  wharf  or  lamling-place  at  Scutari,  surprisingly 
good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks,  but  rickety  and 
inefficient  in  the  estimation  of  those  accustomed  to 
the  convenient  piers  and  quays  of  Southampton 
and  Portsmoutlt,  of  Marseilles  and  Toulon.  Officers 
pnperin  tending  the  carriage  of  stores  anrl  C4]ujp- 
ments  fmm  the  camp  to  the  wharf;  sappers  and 
miners  busily  engage*!  In  fitting  up  hoRc-biJxes 
on  hoaril  the  tiimsjiorts ;  boatmen  paddling  alMint 
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in  bunilred^  convcymg  casks  of  water  and  barrels 
and  packages  of  pro  visions;  buflyo-carts  makiiig 
toilsome  journeys  to  and  fro  bebvcen  tbo  elevated 
camp  and  barraeks  and  the  sea-shore;  aids-do- 
eamp  gallopiag  or  walking  hither  and  thither— 
such  was  the  bosy  seene^  at  wliieh  tho  Turks 
looked  oa  with  their  wonted  apathy,  tJome  of 
tho  transportfl  wot«  despatched  northwarci  ivith 
Htorea  only,  while  others  wore  fitted  up  for  tiie 
siccoramodation  of  troops. 
Mr  RaBsell,  an  able  coireapondent  of  the  TimeSj 
in  a  position,  eren  at  bo  early  a  stago  In  tho 


history  of  the  war,  to  ijeteet  numberleBs  defects  in 
the  organisation  of  tho  Bntish  military  in  the  Eart 
— ^not  in  the  willingness  of  officers  and  men  to 
fuM  their  duties  bravely  and  efficiently,  but  in  the 
preparatioua  made  by  the  home-authoritiea.  In 
refcrenoo  to  some  of  these  defect  he  remarked 
in  one  of  his  letters:  *  Who  was  the  wise  man  who 
warned  us  in  time  of  peace  that  wo  EhotUd  pay 
dearly  for  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
war^  and  who  prcaehcd  in  vain  to  us  about 
our  want  of  b^gago  and  pontoon-traina,  and 
our  locomotive  deficienciea?    No  outlay,  however 
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piixtigal,  can  atone  for  the  effect*  of  a  griping 
pennrioTisuess;  and  all  the  guld  in  tlie  Treasury 
cannot  produce  at  command  those  great  qualities 
in  administTative  and  executive  departments  which 
'  ire  the  fruits  of  experience  al(jnc.  A  soldier, 
tu  artilleryman,  cannot  be  crujited  suddenly,  no 
matter  how  profuse  may  bo  your  expenditure  in 
the  attempt.-  The  miseries  which  resulted  fruni 
imperfect  administrative  organisation,  developed 
tjficmselvcs  stiO  more  forcibly  as  the  war  advanced. 
The  same  writer  proceeded  with  his  strictures  thus : 
'  It  would  be  a  great  national  bleseing  if  all  our 
political  economists  [meaning,  of  course,  economiata 
who  are  politiciansj  for  as.'isuredly  the  political 
eounomist  is  not  necessarily  a  votary  of  frugality] 
could  be  caught  and  enlisted  in  this  army  at 
Scutari  for  a  month  or  so,  or  even  if  they  could 
be  providfri  with  temporary  commissions,  till 
tiiey  have  had  some  practical  knowledge  of 
the  results  of  tlieir  nystcm.*  This  might  be  a 
correct  reproof,  if  the  arguments  of  tho  econo* 
raista,  or  the  alleged  *  griping  penuriousness*  of 


the  parliament  and  the  nation  had  brought  1>g1ow 
a  proper  level  the  amount  of  supplies  furnished 
annually  for  tho  united  services ;  but  such  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  grants  for  the  army,  navy» 
and  ordnance,  taken  collectively,  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  peace  from  1815  to  1853,  were  amjily 
sufficient  for  the  due  development  and  malntenaooi 
of  ever)'  arm  of  the  sen-icCj  had  tfiey  bam  hitttf 
dktrUiUttd ;  but  wasteful  extravagance  and  injll* 
dicious  management  in  some  departments  dissi- 
pated tiie  fund><  which  might  have  provided  all  the 
necessities  in  others ;  and  thus,  while  new  chips  of 
war  were  being  constantly  built,  and  unuaed  «hipi 
constantly  rotting  in  the  harbours,  the  pupplifs 
were  squandered  w^hich  should  and  could  liaw 
provided  aU  that  was  required  in  transport^ 
gun-boats  of  light  draught,  pootooD-trains,  l>a{isa|^ 
trains,  and  other  necessities  of  warfare.  The  tas- 
payera  and  the  legislature  have  been  amply  hl^cr*! 
in  thL^e  respects ;  but  the  managere  of  the  complex 
machine  have  not  duly  adjuisted  the  several  part* 
of  which  the  machine  consists. 
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f)  return  to  Iho  embarkation  for  Vama.  Sir 
rge  Brown  and  a  few  other  officers  preceded 
troops,  to  sniperintend  the  arrangeioenta  far 
r  landing.  Tho  light  brigade,  on  the  29th  of 
',  struck  their  tents  with  wonilcrfnl  celerity, 
ted  them  on  carts  or  araba«  drawn  by  cattle, 
led  into  order,  marched  down  to  the  bisick, 

embarked  in  the  vessels,  sorao  paiUng  and 
B  fiteamers,  prepared  for  their  receptioa  The 
e  was  fiill  ef  animation.  The  7tli  ami  23d 
leers,  the  Connanght  Rangers,  the  rifle-brigatlcj 
33d,  TTth,  l!>th— 6O0O  or  7tKKi  men  in  all— 
iarkod,  and  passed  on  their  way  up  the  bciiutiful 
[thorns  towardii  Vama.  Ten  steamers  and  nine 
ng-vei88ek  thns  received  their  living  freight**, 
?ani  they  went,  between  and  amongst  the 
Lerons  caiq^ues,  and  in  sight  of  the  pretty  villas 

villages  which  deck  the  birders  of  the 
phorus. 

rrived  at  Vama,  near  which  tho  Allied  fleets 
B  then  stationed,  the  troops  wei-e  aseislctl  in 
r  disembarkation  by  the  shi[i«'  boats ;  and 
n  the  month  of  Jnne  opened,  the  smaU 
isb  army  was  safely  locatcil  on  the  shorts  of 
^ariai — that  h,  the  portion  of  the  anny  thus 
Atched   from   Scutari    in    the  first   instance, 

steamers  and  transports  retnmed  to  the 
ihofru.<i  for  other  eon  sign  nicnta  j  while  fnrther 
forcementa  were  sent  from  Malta  or  from 
I  And  without  an  tnten'ening  stoppage  in  the 
t«. 

le  arrangements  made  at  and  arouTid  Vama 
pTJaerl  a  tempoitLTy  camp  near  the  town ; 
:hcrit  Aladj-n,  nine  or  t^i  miles  distant  ;*iuid 
nrd  at  Dcvno  or  Devna,  oighteon  or  twenty 
s  inland  from  Vama.  A  few  of  the  regiments 
ped  tempurariiy  at  Aladyn,  while  other* 
chod  np  to  Devna  immediately  on  landing. 
tr  Pacha  bad  provided  an  immense  number 
orse«,  oxen,  buftakies,  and  cartJi,  to  assist  in 
eying  stjoi'cs  and  provisions  from  the  shore  to 
camps ;  and  very  speedily  the  roads  were 
erod  fnll  of  hfo  by  the  passage  to  and  fro  of 
irixis  of  teams.  The  camp  at  Aladyn  was 
I  at  a  spot  near  a  small  lake ;  but  the  water 
be  lake  W'aa  impure — one  of  many  minor 
bles  which  the  troops  were  eallcfl  upon  to  bear 
test  they  might.  Pro  visions  were  moderately 
1  and  choiip  at  Vama,  for  the  officers  who 

the  means  of  making  pnrchasea ;  but  the 
ps  depended  on  the  comnm^^riat,  and  knowing 

many  jiromised  com  forts,  including  london 
er,  had  not  jot  made  their  appearajice,  the 

w«re  less  satisfied  than  if  no  such  promise 
hteii  ma<lc.  The  soldier's  life  on  aetiro  rervice 
ffeeted  by  numberless  contingencies,  which 
BBty  compels  him  to  meet ;  nevertlielt^,  he 

more  indignantly  any  privations  due  to  the 
t  of  skill  or  of  attention  on  the  part  of  liis 

government,  thati  such  as  may  be  traced  to 
■1  «nUision  with  an  enemy.  One  of  the  com- 
^  almoiC  nectis£itie«,  of  th&  conmiiasariat  at 

a  time  was  a  supply  of  fresh  Tegetahlcs, 


which  the  commissaries  had  much  difficnlty  in 
procuring ;  and  another  deficiency  was  in  nie*U- 
cincs  and  mctUcal  comforts,  conceming  which 
there  was  much  conteiion  at  Malta,  (Jallipoli, 
Scutari,  and  Vama, 

Busy  with  military  proceed  mgs  was  the  whole 
vicinity  of  Vama.  As  r^ments  passed  onward 
t>om  that  town  to  Aladyti  and  Devna,  so  did  new 
comers  take  their  places,  Early  in  June,  the 
Jiimfdnya  made  one  of  her  wonderful  voyages — 
having  brought  a  military  load  from  Cork  to 
Vama  in  twelve  days,  without  detention  at  any 
intermediate  [lort,  without  discomfort  to  the  men, 
without  injury  to  the  horses.  She  brought  three 
or  four  himdrcd  men  of  the  3th  Dragoon  Guards, 
with  all  their  horses :  these  being  the  first  Briti.sh 
cavalry  which  landed.  The  transport  of  cavalry  is 
always  one  of  the  difficult  achievements  in  the 
prosecution  of  war  in  a  distant  country — arising, 
in  great  part,  from  the  susceptibility  to  injury  on 
the  part  of  the  horses,  llany  horsies  belonging  to 
the  British  cavalTy  were  lost  in  the  Black  Sea,  not 
BO  much  in  the  passage  to  VamOj  as  in  the  passage 
from  thence  at  a  later  date.  Diversity  of  opinion 
has  existed  concerning  the  h<»t  mode  of  stowing 
cavalry  horses  on  shipboard.  One  pJan,  exten- 
sively followed  by  HuU  shipow'uers  in  their  horse- 
trade  with  the  Baltic,  allows  more  room  for  each 
horse  tlian  tlio  government  p!an ;  but  the  trans- 
port officers  asaert  that  a  plan  adopted  by  tho 
gnveminent  is  better  fitted  for  cavaliy  h^i-ses 
during  a  long  voyage.  Whatever  l>o  the  relative 
merits  of  tlio  two  plans,  there  were  a  few  horses 
loist  in  the  Black  Sea  by  Mng  phw^l  on  the  upper- 
deck  ;  a  storm  came  on,  tho  poor  animals  broke 
loofit^  and  were  speedily  washed  overboard.  The 
point,  however,  most  conclusively  ]irovcd  was^ — the 
superiority  of  such  a  steamer  as  tUe  Himaltj^a  in 
providing  a  quick  and  easy  passage  for  horses  aa 
well  as  men.  When  she  arrived  at  Vama  with 
tho  dragoons  and  their  ttorses,  tho  hitter  were 
landed  by  means  of  large  boats,  and  a  siJit  of 
stag©  built  over  two  paddlc-ljox  Wats  lashed 
together ;  tJjey  were  lowered  from  the  ship  on 
this  stage,  and  were  towed  t«)  a  short  pier;  hero 
they  were  picketed  for  the  night  on  a  bit  of  turf 
close  to  the  beach,  and  next  day  they  set  off  to  tlio 
inland  camp.  The  horses  were  in  such  admirable 
condition,  owing  to  the  careful  stalling  and  feeding 
they  had  enjoyed,  that  tho  mihtary  men  were 
forcibly  struck  with  the  superiority  over  the  ordi- 
nary arrangements,  The  dragoons,  who  were  well 
pleased  to  see  their  hoi^es  thus  treated,  applied  to 
the  Ilimahyti  the  froUcsome  designation  of  *Her 
Majesty's  floating  mews.' 

Little  did  tho  troops  expeet,  when  landed  at 
Varna,  that  seventeen  weeks  of  detention  awaited 
them.  The  delaya  already  experienced  h^ 
wearied  the  men,  who  now  fully  expected  a 
resumption  of  active  service  ;  but  the  middle  of 
September  arrivetl  Insfore  o[>portunity  for  such  ser* 
vice  pr^entcd  itself,  Under  theae  circumatanees, 
tho  salabrity  of  the  idac>o  became  a  coneideration 
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of  more  importance  than  had  at  first  been 
stippojstjj,  Varna,  Aladjn,  and  De\'naj  proveii 
to  by  Iwa  favourable  than  the  quarter-master's 
dcjmrtinent  had  exi>ected.  The  camp  at  Aladjii 
was  (*»  a  bill,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  metidows 
watered  liy  a  small  fresh-water  lake;  and  the 
Dovua  camp  was  also  near  a  lake,  wljicli  imparted 
siiraethiiig  of  picturestiiieness  to  an  otherwise 
wild  scone  ;  hut  the  hot  days  of  June,  JulVj  and 
August,  shewwl  that  tho  Uke  and  int?adowB 
wero  sources  of  much  siekue^  and  disa<$ter 
Yania   itself  said  one  of  the  officoi-s  who  was 


not  well  pleasiHl  with  his  qu^irters,  'i*  rodi 
a  town  as  aaly  could  liave  been  devmxl  br 
a  nomadic  race  aping  the  habits  of  civil i^d 
nations.  If  the  lanes  are  not  so  painful  io  walk 
upon  as  ihofio  of  Gailipoh — if  tlioy  are  not  so 
erooked  and  inexplicable— if  they  aro  not  so 
rugged  and  iantastically  devious — it  is  onl/ 
betsause  nature  has  set  the  eflbrt^  of  man  at 
defiance,  and  has  forbidden  the  Tm-k  to  make  a 
tott'n  built  upon  a  plain  as  unpleasant  to  penua- 
hulate  as  one  founded  on  au  irregular  surface.' 
The  town  is  built  on  a  slightly  elevated  bank  of 


M 
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sftod,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  semtcircuhir  bay, 
alfout  a  mile  aitd  a  half  in  depth,  and  two  miles 
aero^  The  land  is  so  low  at  the  bottom  of  tliis 
semicircle,  that  the  fresh  waters  from  the  neifjh- 
bonring  hills  form  a  lake,  wliieh  extends  for  some 
distance  through  the  marshy  lands  and  plains 
tliat  mn  westward  towanls  Sliumla.  Cieneral 
Canrobert,wliohad  derivod  much  experience  from 
Algcrinc  campaigning',  expreisctl  doubts  when  he 
visited  the  English  camps  coneeniing  the  galubrity 
of  the  spot,  which  seemed  to  him  expoised  to 
Ibbility  of  malaria  and  its  attendant  agues  and 
fevers. 

The  sajid-bank  whereon  Varna  is  built  varies  so 
mueh  in  its  elevation,  that  whercaa  in  some  places 
the  base  of  the  city- wall  is  twenty  or  thi  rty  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  at  others  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  high- 
water.  This  wall,  about  ten  feet  high,  is  of  stone, 
loopholed ;  nnd  landward  of  it  are  some  detached 
bfttterics,  well  prf>vided  with  heavy  guna.  On  the 
aca-ffecc  of  the  wall  are  two  batteries  of  eartliworks 
and  fascines,  and  two  heavy  stone  parapets  and 
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embrasures,  all  supplied  with    cannon   of  hrpc 
calibre.    As  viewed  from  the  sea,  the  town  i ' 
sents  a  huge  jumble  behind  the  waU  of  n^l  fii  ; 
houses,    speckled    ivith    mosques    and    n;iii;v." 
Opposite  the  town  are  three  small  wooden  ji  i' 
while  a  portion  of  l.ie«ch  between  the  sea  ainl    i. 
wall,  a  few  yards  in  width,  servos  as  a  lantHti;:  ;■'  ■  ■ 
for  bfjatJ*^  and  barges.     When  the  Allies  aitr\.. 

(hiis  Ijeacli  was  encumberetl  with  tens  of  thou--- 

of  shot  and  shells,  for  artillery  of  all  dimen-i  ^ 
And  here,  as  at  Gallipoli  and  ^cutiiri,  the  li::.  ■ 
who  were  not  actually  engaged  linked  on  in  uri  < 
wonderment  at  the  activity  of  their  westeni  Alli"-- 
This  characteristic,  however,  -wsis  less  mark  id  than 
it  had  been  at  the  two  places  just  namwi  -,  for 
Varna,  being  situated  in  Bulgaria,  contains  rela- 
tively few  turksj  heiug  chiefly  those  in  tionw 
way  employ  Of  I  by  the  government  The  nat|v« 
inhabitjmts — Bulgarians  of  the  Grwik  religion— 
are  wholly  a  ditfcrent  race,  and  sympatliise  mort 
readily  with  the  Greeks  of  the  south  thwa  with 
the  Osmanll, 
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ops  having  amve<l  in  large  nnmber  in 
and  it«  tii^iirhbourlnjod,  the  town  speedily 

some  such  appearance  as  Gal li poll  had 
&i  wUen  similarly  invaded  by  the  warriors 
le  West,  The  dealers  wrote  instriptiuns  on 
f  gaudy-coloured  cahco,  in  English,  French, 
1,  or  Greek,  and  hung  them  up  iti  front  of 
pen  stalls  or  shops,  to  denoto  that  beer  or 
BP  other  comforts  were  on  sale  within.   Most 

shops,  indeed,  vere  windowless ;  and  in 
!  them  were  passing  and  repassing,  loitering; 
ing,   bargaining,   and    purchasing,   endle^js 

of  Chasseurs,  Zouaves,  Enghsh  military 
ft,  interpret ei-s,  cantiuieres,  Greeks  Smyr- 
Ilaliane,  French,  Turk)?,  Bashi-Bazi>uks,  and 
ty  gn"oup  of  dirty  vagabonda,  whose  origin 
(untry  were  not  very  apparent.  Gallipoli 
itari  had  been  profitable  places  to  hundreds 
erant  dealers;  and  when  the  regiments 
irely  advanced  from  tlioKo  towns  to  Varaw, 
ftlers  followe<i  them,  with  the  intent  to 
lop  in  that  Iwality  in  the  same  primitive 
I  Ijcfore.  Hams,  pickles,  tongues,  brandy, 
^  saddles,  confection ar}%  wine,  |>reserved 
and    vegetables,  croekery — nil    found  their 

the  open  shops  and  bazaars  at  Varna. 
letvunes  were  as  diverse  as  the  vvares  and 

pages:  shakos,  Highland  bonnets,  wide- 

arhans,    fe/zes,  Guernsey- frocks,   hsvcr- 

ficers"  backs,  jackets  of  all  colonic  and 

were  to  be  seen  in  the  busy  streets  of 

ind  an  eye-witness  speaks  of  *  a  captain 
-aek  Engii.-^h  Tegimcnt  riding  tbrongtx  the 
trt  with  a  bottle  protruding  from  his  iM>cket, 
rsaok  ci.intaining  tea  and  sugar  over  his 

»«nd  a  large  mat  rolled  up  behind  hm 
end  of  June,  the  neighbourhood  of  Varna 
loome  one  vast  camp  of  60,000  English, 
,  and  Turks ;  while  3Cm)  vessels  lay  at  anchor 
ama  Bay.  ready  to  ship  English  troops  ft-oni 
or  French  from  Baltschik.  \Vlien  the  news 
t  Vama  that  the  siege  of  Hili  stria  was  raided, 
i«s  of  sharing  the  honours  of  beating  the 
tft  in  that  quarter  were  dissipated  ;  and 
and  men  began  then  to  speculate  on  the 
b  future  before  them.  The  route  which 
Kians  had  taken  in  their  retreat  was  quite 
ni  in  Varna ;  and  to  ascertain  this  import- 
ct,  a  few  dragoons,  under  the  F.*irl  of 
Wf  made  a  galloping  excuri'ion  towards  the 
s  and  the  Dobrudscha ;  they  ajscertained 
^  Russians  had  crossed  into  WaUaehia ;  and 
tamed  to  Varna  with  a  strong  impression 
a  north-easteni  part  of  Bulgaria  is  a  wretched 
for  an  army,  in  respect  to  rations,  fodder, 
npment.  What  httle  the  Cossacks  had 
lii-Bazoaks  had  either  plundered  or 
The  earl,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
P0C«  aooount  of  this  expedition.  '  I 
to  proceed  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
Main  what  had  become  of  the  Russian 
the  siege  of  Sihatria  had  been  raised, 


and  the  commander-ui-chief  was  totally  ignorant 
■whether  the  Russians  were  about  to  advanoe 
towards  Varna  and  attack  our  position,  or  retreat 
towards  their  own  country.  Yoti  can  easily 
imagine  that  this  was  a  somewhat  anxious 
undertaking,  and  one  that  requlre<l  considerable 
caution.  We  might  have  come  at  any  moment 
upon  the  Russian  army  or  its  outjxjsts.  We 
travelled  over  the  country,  which  1  may  caU  a 
perfectly  wild  desert^  for  three  hundred  miles.  My 
orders  were  to  proceed  as  far  as  Trajan's  WaU, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Dobrudacha.  Wc  marched 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  teithouf  emr  seeinff 
a  hnmati  bdnq,  nor  saw  a  single  house  in  a  state 
of  repair  or  inhabitetl,  and  not  an  animal  to  be 
seen  except  those  which  inhabit  the  wildest  regions. 
Having  ascertained  that  the  Russian  army  had 
retreated  bv  Babadagb,  and  havirjg  given  the 
information  to  the  commander-in-chief  by  means 
of  my  aid-de-camp,  Captain  Maxse,  I  proceeded  on 
a  very  interesting  march,  j^atroling  along  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  to  Ru^U■hnk  and  Bilistria,  and 
returned  thence  by  that  gr;md  fortress  Shumla.'* 

Trinco  Napoleon  arrived  at  Varna  in  the  third 
week  in  .Tune,  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the 
French  divisions ;  and  ti-ansport-sbips,  laden  with 
English  and  French  troops,  continued  to  cast 
anchor  in  the  bay.  The  I>ake  of  Cambridge  at 
first  fixed  his  quarters  <it  Varna,  imt  afterwards 
camped  out  near  the  men  of  his  division.  Early 
in  July,  Omar  Pacha  rode  over  from  Bhumla, 
inspecte*!  the  Allie*!  troops,  and  conferred  with  the 
P'nglish  and  French  commanders  concerning  the 
future  plans  of  campaign.  Amongst  the  strange 
medley  of  sokliei*s,  there  was  n*>w  ati  encampment 
of  Bashi-Ba-Aouks  near  Varaa — varlete  whose 
dirtiness  and  rascality  rendered  them  unwelcome 
neighbours  to  the  English  and  French  camps,  and 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  lick  into  shape 
before  they  joined  the  Turkish  army.  An 
Englishman,  General  Beat'wn,  and  an  Algerine, 
General  Yusuf,  had  undertaken  the  ilifficult  task 
of  taming  thcf^c  wild  sjiirits.  In  respect  to  the 
Allies  of  the  Turk.-*,  the  French  maintained  their 
encampment  principally  at  and  near  Varna ;  while 
the  English  were  spread  over  the  coimtry  to  a 
distanoe  of  twenty  miles  west  or  north-west  of 
that  town. 

The  men  became  wearied.  They  had  httle  to 
<lo ;  no  laurels  to  gain.  As  they  possensetl  Jess 
of  the  dancing,  singing,  dramatic,  and  cuHnai-y 
tastes  than  their  French  companions,  the  English 
desired  hooks  and  newspapers  to  read ;  but  thc»e 
desiderata  were  supplied  very  scantily.  The 
officers  iKJcame  careless  in  their  attire  ;  Sir  George 
Brown  waged  war  against  their  Iveards  and 
moustaches ;  Lord  Raglan  re]»roYed  them  for  the 
sh(X)ting-jackets  and  wide-awakes  they  wore  in 
private;  and  when  this  matter  was  remedied^ 
he  issued  a  further  order  relating  to  the  undress- 
uniform  itself:    '  The  sword  may  be  worn,  the 
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jacket  may  ba  the  regimental  jacket,  and  ibe  cap 
may  be  the  uniform  forage-oip ;  but  snch  want 
of  care  is  sltewn  in  wearing  tbe  nniform  in  a 
becoming'  manner,  that  it  is  difticnlt  to  recognise 
the  officers  in  some  cases  as  ufficera  at  all.  The 
ahell-jacket  h  allawcxl  to  fly  open,  shewing  nnder- 
iieath  a  red  flannel-shirt,  with  nothing  round  the 
neck,  not  even  a  white  Bbirt-coUai'.  Often  a  turban 
is  worn  over  the  forage-cap ;  the  chin  unshaven  i 
and  tbore  is  an  absence  of  what  is  befitting  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  whole  person/ 
How  like  the  reproof  which  a  group  of  idle  boys 
might  have  calleil  down  upon  themselves  !  Officers 
and  men  were  insufficiently  employed ;  they  had 
few  amusements ;  the  weather  was  hot ;  and  hence 
came  a  languor  which  rendered  ihem  careless  of 
personal  appearance. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  conseqnent  on  a 
council  of  war  hetvveen  the  commanders,  a  portion 
of  the  French  army  broke  up  its  encampment,  and 
moved  northward  towards  the  Dobnidncha.  Some 
of  the  officera,  too,  took  ship  on  a  short  exploratory 
voyage  toward*  the  Crimea ;  and  portions  of  the 
naval  sf^uadron  arrived  with  news  picked  up  on 
the  Bhf>rei!i  of  Circassia.  In  Angnst,  the  soldiers 
began  to  be  employed  occasionally  in  making 
gabions,  fascines,  sand-bags,  and  other  mLlitary 
requirements  for  a  siege ;  and  whispers  spread 
abont  tlie  camp  that  something  would  shortly  be 
attempted  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Russians  had 
one  of  their  strongest  arsenals.  Some  of  the 
officers  had,  indeed,  approached  so  Dear  this 
arwnaJ,  8ebastt)p<;il,  as  to  be  enabled  to  count  the 
guns  in  the  formidable  fortrt^s.  The  two  armies 
now  began  to  receive  their  siege-trains  of  heavy 
guns,  which  remainal  on  shipboard  until  ret]uired  ; 
stores  arrived  in  enormous  quantity  ;  and  vessels 
of  all  kinds  assembled  in  the  bay.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  excitement  attending  the  expected  move- 
ment of  80,000  soldiers,  to  which  number  the 
Allies  now  amounted. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  in  respect  to  OaJlipoli,  Constantinople, 
Vanra,  and  the  Crimea. 

Tliat  the  Allies  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
meditate  an  a<lvance  Upon  Kuasiiin  territory,  Is 
evident.  The  origlna!  plan  was  entirely  defensive, 
under  the  apprehension  that  Turkey  was  placed  in 
great  and  immediate  peril.  The  minister  who  had 
the  conduct  of  the  various  diplomatic  negotiations 
throughout  the  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  him- 
self acknowledged  tW  In  tlie  autumn,  while  the 
army  was  yet  at  Varna,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
spoke  as  follows : — *  Little  more  than  four  months 
ago,  it  was  the  universal  opinion — 1  do  not  mean 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  but  of 
the  most  able  and  experienced  military  officers  in 
En^^and  and  France— that  Russia  metlitated  a  war 
of  farther  aggression.  Noltodj'  beheved,  with  the 
great  forces  she  had  in  position  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  with  all  the  efforts  she  had  made, 
and  with  all  the  mass  of  mal^rid  she  had  accumu- 
lated, that  she  did  not  intend  to  march  south  of 


ttie  Danube.  Although  we  did  fidl  crtsdii  to  th« 
known  bravei^  of  the  Turks,  wc  could  not  brb^ 
ourselves  to  believe  that  they  would  be  able  to 
resist  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  wiJl- 
disciplined  troops,  under  experienced  generds;  to 
whom  they  were  opposed — more  especially,  hm^  it 
the  only  Turkish  general  of  whom  we  had  know* 
ledge  by  name  was  Omar  Pacha,  who,  bowenr 
weU  estabUshed  his  reputation  may  be  now,  had 
not  then  had  the  opportunity  since  afforded  to  him 
of  achieving  for  himself  a  lasting  rctuown.  My 
lords,  so  much  were  we  convinced  of  thia,  that  Sir 
J,  Burgoyne  and  an  experienced  French  officer  ef 
engineers  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  in  order 
to  devise  the  means  of  defending  that  city  and 
the  Dardanelles ;  and  so  much  importance  wai 
attached  to  this  mission,  and  so  etitirely  wa«  Htm 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign  supposed  to  be  eo»- 
neeted  with  it,  that  the  departure  of  Lord  Rnjclan 
and  General  St  Amaud  was  delayed^  in  order  that 
they  might  have  personal  communications  with  a 
view  to  that  special  object.  The  Allied  armies  then 
went  to  GaUipoli,  where  great  works  were  thrown 
up.  They  then  went  to  Constantinople,  still  liavinjr 
this  necessity  of  defence  in  view  ;  and  upon  their 
arrival  there,  were  received  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm,  and  imparted  new  vigour  and  courag« 
to  the  Turks.  The  commanders  of  the  two  anni«» 
went  to  Varna  to  meet  Omar  Pacha;  and  lie 
entreated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Allied  forcM 
might  come  to  Varna,  knowing  well  how  gr«l 
would  be  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  moYement  on 
the  part  of  the  Allied  troops.  The  Russians  mad« 
then  every  exertion  to  take  Siltatrta  before  the 
arrival  of  these  troops,  and  that  fortress  ftm 
heroically  defended  by  the  Turks.  The  ttrrival  ol 
the  Allic«i  army  was  made  useful  to  them,  antl,  *» 
your  lordships  are  aware,  the  siege  was  raised ;  tli« 
Russian  army  recrossed  the  Danube,  the  most  part 
of  the  Dobmdscha  was  evacuated,  and  all  thought! 
of  otfensive  operations  on  the  part  of  RtUBda  weft 
at  an  end.  The  Allied  armies  are  tliet^T^  Wf^ 
ready,  and  have,  perhaps,  already  eommeneed  man 
important  operations.'  * 

'  This  course  of  policy  was  further  elucidated  hf 
the  English  government  at  a  later  date,  threnigh 
the  instrumentality  of  the  8el»astopol  CommittMi 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being  aaked  at  wliat  period 
the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  determined  9S 
replied  :  *  We  received  by  telegraph  on  the  Sjfls  «l 
June  the  intelligence  that  the  siege  of  Silistria  hvl 
been  mised.  On  the  following  day,  a  mail  left  thfa 
country  for  Constantinople.  I  wrote  privately  li 
Lord  Raglan,  informing  him  that  he  would  reoeiTt 
by  the  next  mail  official  instructions  to  prepin 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  and  to  hm^ 
Bebastopol,  as  I  was  about  to  preparie  a  dSsplldi 
to  that  eftect  to  be  submitted  to  the  «ibinet.* 

His  Grtiee  had  previously  written  to  I*id 
Raglan,  on  the  10th  of  April,  a  dispalda  wllklt 
pressed  upon  the  commander  the  neceniif  it 
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making  carofiU  and  secret  inquiries  into  the  oondi- 
Uon  and  amoimt  of  the  Russian  army  in  tUc 
Crimea,  and  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  8eba&- 
topol,  as  in  the  event  of  the  Russians  making  any 
further  movement^  it  might  become  o^ential  that 
0|)«rflaion5  of  an  oflfcnsivc  character  should  be 
imdertAken.  No  blow  coutd  be  struck  at  the 
stmthem  extremity  of  the  Rnsaian  Empire  which 
would  tend  more  to  the  conclmsion  <)f  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  peace,  than  the  taking  of  Sebastopol 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  fleet.  It 
recommended  Lord  Raglan  to  ascertain  whether 
during  the  previous  few  months  the  works  of  the 
fortress  bad  been  materially  strengthened  on  the 
land-side :  Captain  Drummond  having  rqxirted  on 
the  aeandefencea.  The  dispatch  requested  his 
lordship  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
fiicilities  for  landing  troopa  upon  any  part  of  the 
coast  between  Kaiia  and  Eapatoria ;  ho  was  also 
requestixl  to  fuaccrtain,  if  possible,  the  number  of 
troops  in  the  Crimea— reported  to  be  30,001") — and 
how  they  were  distributed ;  and  as  it  was  statetl 
that  the  water  for  the  town  was  derived  from 
a  tM^orco  eight  miles  off,  it  was  important  and 
Advisable  to  a^eertaiu  that  fact.  The  amount  of 
proTision  for  the  garrison  and  the  town  was  also  an 
imjiortant  point  to  be  ascertained  if  possible ;  and 
as  the  siege4rain  could  not  arriro  for  three  or  four 
week*,  the  dispatch  urged  upon  the  general  in 
command  tlie  necessity  of  using  the  interval  to 
obtain  the  required  information.  Such  was  the 
tmop  of  a  dispatch  which,  written  a  few  days  after 
the  dt'claration  of  war,  certainly  shewed  that  the 
war- minister  was  alive  to  the  importance  of 
obtajning  correct  information  respecting  Sebastopol 
and  the  Crimea.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  also 
read  to  the  committee  a  dispatch,  tlated  2Mh 
June,  two  days  after  the  government  had  received 
information  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria. 
After  referring  to  the  dispatch  of  the  lOth  of  April, 
it  stated  that  the  gallant  and  successful  resistance 
of  the  Turkish  army  bad  compelled  the  Russian 
ATxny  to  raise  thft  siege  of  Silistria,  and  it  was 
expected  they  would  evacuate  the  Principalities ; 
consequently  the  safety  of  Constantinople  was  for 
the  time  securofl.  No  further  advance  of  the 
AUieil  army  could  on  any  account  be  contem- 
pkit«ilj  aa  to  occupy  the  Dobmdscha  would  be 
Jang«P0«8  to  the  health  of  tlie  troops ;  and  Lord 
lUglan  was  desired  to  concert  measuK-s  for  nnder- 
taldlig  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  unless  he  should  be 
is  pocseiwoii  of  information  unknown  to  the 
Ijovenunent,  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  left  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the  undertaking. 
If  he  shouhl  be  of  opinion  that  the  imited  strength 
etf  the  armies  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  he 
WM  not  ]>recluded  from  exercising  that  discretion 
which  had  been  originally  intrusted  to  him, 
although  the  government  was  of  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  aiege  of  Sclmstoiiol 
w«r&  of  a  nature  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
.diinfaialiprt  by  delay.  As  the  communications 
hj  tea.  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Alh»,  it  was  of 


importance  to  cut  off  the  oommimication  between 
the  Crimea  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  domhiions, 
which  object  would  be  obtainofl  by  the  oct-upation 
of  Perekop,  if  a  sufiBoient  number  of  the  Turkbh 
army  could  be  spared,  and  assisting  them  with 
English  and  French  officers  to  advise  them  ;  and 
that,  as  Captain  Drummond  had  recommendctl, 
vessels  of  a  hght  draught  of  water  should  be 
obtained,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
troops  from  the  Sea  of  Azof,  The  dispatch,  after 
noticing  the  importance  of  selecting  favourable 
weather  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  referred  to  the  Russian  fortifications  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  obser\-efl 
that  the  reduction  of  Anapa  and  Soudjuk  Kald 
would  be,  next  to  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  of  the 
greatest  imitortance;  but  their  fidl  wag  of  less 
consequence  than  that  of  the  other  place,  as  the 
reduction  of  Sebastopol  would  in  all  probability 
immediately  lead  to  their  surrender,  Tn  the  event 
of  delay  being  necessary,  the  dispatch  invited  Lonl 
Kaglan  to  consider  with  Marshal  St  Arnaud 
whether  the  Turkish  army  could  not  be  made 
available  to  inten-upt  the  march  of  the  Russian 
amiy.  After  expressing  reliance  that  Lord  Raglan 
would  not  expose  the  army  to  unnecessary  risk, 
the  dispatch  concluded  by  observing,  at  tlie  same 
time,  that  it  was  to  the  gallantry  of  the  troops 
under  his  command  that  the  country  was  looking 
to  secure  the  results  of  a  just  war,  for  the  vindi- 
cation of  national  honour,  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Europe. 

It  further  appearctl,  from  information  supplied 
to  the  Committee  by  Mr  Sidney  IIeri>ert,  at  that 
time  secretary  at  war,  that  the  primary  instructions 
given  to  Lord  Raglan  had  been  to  defend  GallipoU 
and  the  Dardan^es  from  any  threatt-ned  attack 
by  the  Russians^  as  a  consequence  of  an  inland 
march  na  Adrianople  ;  that  in  case  of  any  advance 
of  the  enemy  short  of  that  place,  he  was  to  defend 
the  Une  of  the  Balkan,  f^ora  Varna  and  other 
l>oints  J  that  he  was  advised,  at  the  same  time^  to 
eoUect  all  possible  information  concerning  ^liaa- 
topol  and  the  Crimea  ;  that  when,  on  the  2Mh  of 
June,  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  determined 
on  by  the  government,  Lord  Cathcart  was  sent  out 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  ;  and  that  a  speedy 
coup  dc  nKiin,  rather  than  a  long  campaign,  was 
contemplated  in  the  Crimea. 

Thus  much,  then,  in  respect  to  the  views  of 
one  of  the  two  Allied  powers;  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that,  as  an  accompaniment  or  rather  a 
prehminary  to  effective  joint  action,  the  other  ally 
formed  plans  based  on  corresjionding  connidera- 
ttons.  At  various  periuds  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  the  views  of  the  itniierial  govern- 
ment were  nmde  pubUc  through  the  columns  of 
the  Mmiteur.  Such  was  the  case  in  itjspoct  to 
the  motives  of  the  Allies  in  advancing  from  Varna 
to  the  Crimea  in  September  1854,  In  two  long 
papers,  which  may  Ijo  regardc<l  as  setni-official 
French  documents,  the  policy  of  this  atlvancc  was 
defended — at  a  time  when  the  puhUc  mind  was 
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agitated  by  unsatiaractoi^  iiew»  from  the  East, 
The  Russians  having  raisc<l  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  re-crusscil  tlie  Danube,  tho  position  of  the 
Allien  was  thxts  touclictl  i:[K>n  in  the  documents 
in  question; — 

*  What  couM  the  nnitcd  generals  do  at  Vama  after 
the  retreat  of  tlie  llusamn  army  ?  Wore  they  to  renmin 
in  an  innctivity  which  would  Uaro  led  to  discrouriige- 
ment,  and  from  whiL'h  tlie  prestige  of  our  flag  would 
inevitably  have  su0*-'rcd?  Neither  military  honour 
nor  iKilitkal  interests  allowed  the  commander-iu-chief 
to  take  such  n.  position. 

Once  on  thja  great  thentre,  inaction  was  out  of  tho 
quoation :  it  was  necessary  to  act,  to  slievv  our  object 
to  the  troops,  to  compel  the  tiuemy  to  fear  u»,  to  e:icite 
the  arobition  of  Europe  to  follow  us,  by  arousing  its 
aduuTation  and  respect. 

It  was  then  oidy  that  a  landing  in  the  Crimea  was 
mooted. 

Ao  expedition  against  Sebastopol  might  hasten  the 
difnonement  of  the  war.  It  had  a  determiucd  and 
limited  object  j  it  might  placx?  in  the  hand  a  of  the  Allies 
a  province  and  a  itronghohl  which,  once  conquered, 
would  be  a  pledge  and  a  niptms  of  exchange  to  obtain 
peace.  It  was  undtT  the  influence  of  those  considera- 
tions that  the  com  mandtrs-in -chief  conceived  the  idea 
and  decreed  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

This  expedition  liavinj;  been  examined  at  Parii  and 
London  as  an  eventu.ility,  the  Marshal  St  Amaud 
received  then,  not  the  instructiona — thoy  could  not  be 
given  ut  such  a  distance — but  the  following  advice  : — 

"  To  obtain  exact  infomiatinn  of  the  strength  of 
the  Kussian  forces  iti  tho  Crimea ;  if  not  too  con- 
siderable, to  Innd  lit  a  t^pui  wliich  nit<*^ht  scrre  as  a 
bsials  for  operations.  Tht?odutia  (now  Kafla)  appeared 
the  most  eligible  spot ;  although  that  point  of  the 
coaat  has  the  disadviiutago  of  being  distant  forty 
leagues  from  Sebostopol,  it  nevertheless  offers  great 
advantages.  First,  its  bay  is  vast  and  safe ;  it  would 
hold  ah  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  and  the  vessfls 
with  provisions  for  the  troops.  Secondly,  once  estab- 
lished on  that  point,  it  might  be  made  a  real  basis  for 
operations. 

In  thus  occupying  the  eastern  point  of  the  Crimea, 
all  the  reinforcements  coming  by  the  Sen  of  Astof  and 
the  Caucasus  could  be  cut  olT,  A  gradual  advance 
oould  be  made  towards  the  centre  of  the  country, 
taking  advantage  of  all  its  resourees.  Simferopol,  the 
strategic  centre  of  the  peninsula,  would  be  occupied. 
An  advance  would  then  be  made  on  Sebastopol,  and 
probably  a  great  battle  fought  on  that  road.  If  lost,  a 
retreat  in  good  order  on  Katili,  and  n tithing  is  compnv 
mised ;  if  gained,  to  hesiege  Sebastopol,  to  in¥t?st  it 
tiompletely,  and  its  surrender  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  short  interval."  " 

The  Allied  generals  and  admiralt',  it  is  fully 
evident,  had  very  inaullicieut  kuowledge  of  the 
territory  which  waa  to  be  attacked.  '  It  may  have 
been  tho  misfortune,  but  it  is  also  the  defence  of  the 
government  in  the  csonduot  of  tliis  campaign,  that 
it  had  no  access  to  extraordinary  or  secret  sources 
of  information.  TpVc  were  comjKjlled  to  send  our 
lleets  to  seas  wliich  had  never  heen  navigated 
hy  our  ships  of  war— tj>  land  our  troops  where  no 
gijldier  of  Western  Europe  hail  trodden  since  the 
Crusades.  The  Hus^^ian  government  in  in  full 
|>osseaaion  of  all  the  advantages  of  secrecy  and 
absolute  power,  which  had  long  since  built  an 
impassable  barrier  round  the  vast  resources  of  the 
empire.    A  dispoigition  existed  to  uiiden%t«  the 


power  of  a  Btato  vrhose  BpnDgs  of  action  «« 
<ltainetrically  opposed  to  our  own  ;  and  the  first 
events  of  the  war  heif^htened  this  disregard  of 
the  strength  of  Russia  into  absolute  omtempt  of 
the  troops  and  generals  who  had  failed  to  fort* 
the  hues  of  Kalafat  or  the  outworks  of  Silistria ; 
and,  by  the  s^nic  rule,  the  power  of  th« 
Ottoman  Empire  wa.*i  exaggeratwl  and  euhanced 
by  its  partial  successes,'  * 

Partially  informed  of  plans  which  they  w«w 
bound  to  keep  secret,  if  such  were  pos.?il>le,  thft 
Allied  generals  and  adtnirak  conferred  and  dehaUiJ, 
examined  and  ealcuhitedj  without  communicating 
definite  arrangements  to  those  under  them ;  imd 
thus  it  happened  that,  during  June,  July,  had 
August,  the  armies  and  fleets  were  held  in  torment- 
ing sus]:icnsc,  ready  to  enter  on  active  duty,  hut 
ignorant  when  and  wliero  that  duty  woul4l  present 
itself.  In  June,  rumuurs  went  from  tent  to  teul, 
from  camp  to  camp,  tlmt  an  advance  would  fSO(*n 
be  made  to  Silistr'ia  ;  but  when  the  rutnours  died 
away  without  further  result,  otheers  and  men  fell 
back  to  their  enforced  but  unwoleome  idleness, 

Mrs  Youiig—one  of  a  small  number  of  oflicm 
wiv^  who  tasted  camp -life  at  Galli^KiU  and  Varua 
before  the  advajiec  of  the  troops  to  the  Crimea- 
has  given  a  lively  description  of  this  sort  of  lify 
under  its  more  pleasant  aspecb?,  free  from  the 
Htern  disasters  and  miseHes  which  had  aflerwanli 
to  be  encountcro<l.  Arriving  at  Vartia  from  Ccui- 
stantinoplo  in  the  Caradoc,  she  Jiad  in  search  her 
way  as  Vjcst  she  might  through  the  town  to  the 
spot  where  her  husband's  regiment  was  ewcampetl  \ 
two  miles  dintant ;  rarmounting  nxany  difficaUiw  ' 
occasioned  hy  her  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  tiircoding  her  route  between  the  ti^tito  | 
of  a  French  camp.  At  last  reaching  the  piaop,  , 
*  There,*  she  says,  *  was  our  little  tent,  hidf-eevcr&J 
with  the  well-known  mat ;  our  servant,  revelling 
in  gi*een-wood  smoke,  as  usual,  in  the  rear ;  tlirnr 
were  the  ponies;,  and  the  charger,  and  the  tnnlc; 
the  packsaddles  and  the  towels  drying  on  the 
bushes  J  the  red  flag  of  the  colonel's  tent  j  and  the 
band  playing  pleasantly  a,s  the  men  wound  Iwwi^ 
by  the  side  of  tlie  lake  after  their  moroiu^i 
parade.  One  feature,  however,  was  quite  nt?w^, 
and  a  very  pretty  one  it  was :  the  tents  vmo 
everywhere  interspersed  with  bowers  of  gtwn 
leaves.  The  soldiers  had  been  emploj-ed  in  .'! — 
branches  from  the  trees  that  clothed  the  hiii 
an<l  long  poles,  borrowed  from  the  comin • 
stores,  being  forcetl  into  the  ground,  hght  i 
were  arched  over  them,  securwl  with  strong  twiut* 
and  on  these,  all  the  leafy  twigs  that  could  t* 
found  were  heaped  in  abntitlancc.  Nearly  eveiy 
officer  had  a  bower  ;  and  while  kept  green  1^ 
continual  relays  of  leaves^  nothing  oould  be  inM* 
agreeable  than  these  retreats ;  their  fre»h  coolnei^ 
and  the  admission  of  air  they  permitted,  fonniiiS 
such  a  delicious  relief  to  the  heat  and  want  «f 
circulation  of  &ir,  from  which,  after  seven  in  tbs 
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ng,  we  suiTcred  so  tierriblj  in  the  bell-teuts, 
first  demand  was  for  a  bower ;  and  in  about 
Mibours,  with  the  aid  of  a  strong  fatigue-party, 
mPbue  tliat  waa  quite  the  pride  of  the  camp. 
h  a  charming^  little  oval  deal-table^  the  top  of 
ch  closMMi  like  a  draught-bnard,  wjw  set  tlioroin  ; 
ailock-truiik  and  a  hamper  for  chairs  ;  and  in 
,  green  drawing-room  we  breakfasted,  wrote, 
l^eeived  our  viaitoi-s.  Being  in  the  East,  we 
Pl^^  hesihitiou  in  asking  our  iriendfl  to 
tide  on  what  formed  our  Turkey  carpet/  * 
bk  buUday  tone  was  not  of  lung  coutiouauce 


at  the  camp,  Many  a  soldier's  letter  reached 
!iome  from  Varna,  as  from  Gallipoli,  conipJaining  of 
deticieut  rationa  or  camp  discomforts.  One  writer 
cttmpares  the  English  and  French  arrangements  in 
many  particulars  j  and  in  the  course  of  Ids  observfu 
tions  he  says :  '  The  Zouaves  are  ai-med  with  rifles, 
and  I  sujspect  know  how  to  use  them  pretty  weiL 
One  of  tho  best  articles  of  their  equipment  is  the 
water-bottle.  Ours  is  a  he^ivy,  Inmberiug  wooden 
thinjf,  fit  to  earrj'  beer  for  haymakei^,  which 
chafes  the  leg  on  the  march,  and  interferes  with  tho 
handling  of  the  musket,  and  makes  a  man  cover  at 


Ihtertoi  of  na  Offlett'i  Tent  tt  Ttni», 


fonr  Inches  more  ground ;  theirs  is  made  of 
il,  covered  witli  cloth,  fitting  to  the  body,  and 
10  curving  way  it  is  adjuste<!,  is  no  impediment 
lie  Hiafl<  Their  commissariat  and  gtatf  arc 
if  able,  by  their  eiiperience,  to  carry  out  tho 
stions   of   their  government  tlian    ours   are, 

ilhfttanding  all  tltat  is  said  in  the  newspapers 
elsewhere  about  the  lilwraltty  of  the  govern- 
t,  our  men  gut  no  tea  or  (j:rocerics  of  any  sort, 
tliofi^  in  the  town  are  too  dear  fur  tUcm  to  buy. 
Offieeff,  of  course^  can  carry  a  small  supply  of 
p  about  with  them  from  place  to  place ;  but 
men  «m  do  notliing  of  the  kind,  and  siifi'cr 
Md  deal  if  they  do  not  get  their  breakfi^st 

supper/      The    writer    commenla    on    the 

*  Our  Cbmp  m  Dtrttejf,  p,  VJ7, 


tailoring  achievements  of  our  army  authorities,  and 
proceeda :  '  Our  tcnta  are  much  better  than  those  of 
the  French,  but  we  must  pitch  them  exactly  in  a 
straight  line,  regardletis  of  ants'  nests,  furKC-bushea, 
or  steep  incUneg.  In  this,  and  in  many  other 
cases,  real  utility  and  the  comfort  of  tlie  men  arc 
dbsregardcd,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  an  absurd 
craving  for  an  unattainable  uniformity.  80  alwut 
whiskers  and  moustaches.  God  gives  one  man 
red  whisketi*,  and  another  black  ;  some  can  grow 
moustaches,  and  some  cannot ;  so,  do  what  we 
will,  we  cannot  make  oui-eelves  exactly,  or  even 
nearly  alike ;  nor  docs  the  reasoning^  which  proves 
till?  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  of  clothing, 
apply  at  all  to  whiKkei-s  and  bmrds.*  In  numerous 
other  letters  which  reached  the  public  eye,  and  of 
the  authenticity  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to 
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doubt,  the  writera  complsined  Bometimes  of  the 
qnnlity  of  the  food,  sometimes  of  its  deficient  quan- 
tity, bnt  more  frequently  of  the  irkeoine  idlincas 
in  a  foreiini  land  during  the  hot  season. 

When,  at  a  later  period  in  the  liistory  of  the 
war,  the  Duke  of  Cambridgre  communicated  the 
rerndts  of  his  experience  at  Varna,  be  addueeil  an 
instance  of  the  clumsy  mode  in  which  the  book- 
keeping arrangemcnte  of  the  commissariat  were 
mauujrw]  at  that  plaee—not  irrational,  perhaps, 
in  relation  to  the  quiet  everyday  proeectlinga  at 
home  during  a  time  of  peace,  but  imsuited  to  the 
exigencies  of  war.  'The  system,'  said  bis  royal 
highue*is»  ^is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  throwing 
difficulties  in  evei7  one's  way  instead  of  removing 
them.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  that  which 
occurred  at  Tama  soon  after  we  landed.  My 
division  had  gone  on  to  Aladyn,  bnt  1  remained 
behind  for  a  few  days,  as  the  ammunition-horses 

1  had  not  been  duly  equipped,  and  I  had  my  own 
tents.  A  company  wag  left  in  charge,  and  I  waa 
of  course  anxious  that  the  men  should  be  properly 
rationed,  and  I  therefore  desired  their  officer  to 
get  rations  from  the  head-quarter  commissariat. 
The  fiiiit  day  I  sent,  although  the  nieu  were  in 
want  of  their  daily  rations,  instead  of  sending  thoae 
rations  at  once,  the  commiBsariat  sent  a  printed 
fgrra  to  the  officer  for  him  to  fill  np.  Hence  there 
was  considemble  delay ;  and  then,  ntjt  satJsfleti 
with  that,  the  officer  was  supposed  to  have  put 
down  one  or  two  more  horsei  than  he  was  entitled 

I  to.  Instead  of  sending  the  rations  for  the  men, 
and  pointing  out  the  inaccuracy  in  the  return  of 
horst'i!,  they  would  send  no  rations  at  all  because 
the  form  was  wrong.  Upon  that  the  otbcer  came 
to  me,  and  I  desired  him  to  go  with  his  ludmal*  to 
get  the  rations,  and  put  niattena  to  v'vgiitA ;  and 
he  did  then  get  them  tliat  day,  although  very  late. 
As  it  turned  out^  the  egmmissamt  ofSevr  wai 
wrong,  and  there  wa«  no  totitake  in  the  return  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  «  modi  of  procwditig  quite 
preposterous.'  * 

Preposterous  it  certaiiiily  w^as ;  and  to  such 
formalism  was  due  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives, 
not  only  of  horses,  but  of  men,  during  the  war  j 
nevertheless,  the  actual  amount  of  blame  deservetl 
by  the  commissariat  officers  must  depend  on  the 
stringency  of  the  rulea  im]>o«<jd  upon  them  by 
their  superiors.  In  respect  both  to  the  snpply  of 
rations  to  the  men  and  fcwldor  to  tlie  horses,  and 
to  the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores,  the 
commissariat  was  ill  provided  ;  the  officera  of  that 
department  reacTied  Varna  only  a  few  days  before 
the  troops  themselves  ;  and  hence  they  were  called 
upon  to  e0ect  ft  month's  work  in  a  week,  under 
drenmztaoees  of  much  ditBculty. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  an  army  been  more  embar- 
raaaed  for  means  of  locomotion  than  the  English  at 
Varna,  The  troops  were  frequently  compelled  to 
tubnait  to  scanty  food,  because  the  commijsariat  was 
deficient  in  means  of  transport;  and  the  poeslbili^ 

•  EtSd^w  hefon  xbt  Sebutopol  CommUtee. 


of  an  advance  towards  Silistria,  to  assist  Omir 
Pacha  against  the  Russians^  was  rendered  donbtfdl 
on  the  Bvne  grounds.  The  evidence  collected 
many  months  aflerwards  by  the  Sebwstopol  Com- 
mittee WAS  conclusive  on  this  point  Captain 
Wrottesley,  who  was  sent  to  Varna  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  wharfo  for  landing  the  hordes, 
gave  evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summar?. 
When  the  troops  arrived  at  Varna,  there  was  ft 
great  want  of  meajis  of  transport.  It  waa  tfeff 
chief  difficulty  the  English  ejigiueera  bad  to 
contend  with ;  the  French  sappers  brought  their 
own  horses  ft^om  France  ;  while  to  convey 
wood  for  the  wharfs,  the  Enghsh  engineer^  aft<T 
sending  a  requisition  to  the  quarter -master- 
general's  department,  whence  another  roqul^ittoii 
went  to  the  commissariat,  had  to  depend  on 
native  aral>as.  Thus^  though  the  French, 
were  building  wharfs  at  the  same  time,  i 
worked  with  less  skill  as  workmen,  the  Eng 
engineers  were  so  mifavonrably  cireumstanc 
that  they  were  beaten  from  not  having  the 
means  of  transport  Five  hundred  bullock- v 
were  sent  down  to  Varna  by  Omar  Pacha,  being 
all  he  could  spare  from  his  own  army  ;  but  when 
they  arrived,  there  were  no  arrangements 
organising  them  ;  tho  drivers  were  not  regulAii 
fed  or  paid,  and  gradually  they  all  ran  away.  Tb« 
was  an  absolute  want  of  horses,  although  ofEo 
were  then  in  Syria  and  Spam  purcha^^ing  them, 
few  fine  mnles  were  obtained,  but  they 
vicious  brutes,  quite  unmed  to  hame^.  No  ho 
fit  for  the  shafts  of  an  army-carrit^e  constmcfe 
for  English  horses  could  be  obtained.  The  amh 
lancc-carts  sent  out  could  not  be  used,  for  the 
wa«  no  means  bf  drawing  thera.  If  a  Turldsb 
horse  were  placed  in  a  cart  built  for  Hie  Eugli 
standard,  ih^  diaAa  would  b«  on  a  level  with  1 
backbco« }  few  horses  of  the  country  exce 
eleven  baads  in  height  The  medicinc-chc^ 
the  in^y  W»l^  >J1  too  large ;  they  were  used 
tabli%  tnd  would  dine  four  persons  very  comfoi  _ 
ably,  but  they  could  not  be  carried  by  mnlcsi.  The 
engineers  were  ordered  to  make  smaller  ones. 
Captain  WrottesJey  flirt  her  stated  that  the  sieg<e- 
train  of  artillery  was  not  landed  at  Varna  at 
because  it  waa  sent  out  from  England  without 
means  of  traction.  It  was  the  opinion  of  t) 
officer  that  the  commissariat  ought  not  to 
charged  with  the  transport  of  the  army.  Ov 
whelmed  on  the  one  hknd  with  ajiplications 
food  and  forage,  and  on  the  other  with  appUcatia 
for  means  of  conveyance,  the  officers  broke  do 
in  spite  of  their  best  exertions. 

MUitary  authorities  estimate  that  an  army 
53,000  men   requires   16,000  draught-horses 
baggiage-mules,  together  with  9000  commiaMtitt 
mules  for  its  due  service ;  that  ia^  nearly  hall  < 
many  horsos  ajid  mules  as  men.     In  this  ration  t 
British  army  at  Varna  should  have  poBB«8se«l  ] 
than  double  the  number  of  animJils  whldi 
actually  available  ;  for  25,0CK}  men,  they  had  ab 
5000  animals,  instead  of  12,000,     Sir  C.  Twve 


seeret&ry  to  the  Treasury,  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  commissariat  department  j  and  from 
his  replies  to  a  series  of  questions^  it  will  l>o  seen 
how  lame  waa  the  orgauisatioB — each  official 
placing  blame  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  rather 
than  bearmg  the  burden  himfoLT. 

*  Did  you  ever  form  m  this  country  a  sclicme  founded 
on  this  ealculHtiun,  of  vliat  amount  of  transport  ia 
Teqttined  to  move  &n  a,rmy  of  2a^QQQ  men  in  the  lie!d  ? 
—It  irw  not  neceuary  for  iu  to  do  ao.  It  is  the 
busioeia  of  the  commla&ory- general  to  form  the  eetab^ 
h«hmeDt  required  to  move  the  army.  Our  system  is 
to  draw  on  tht:  reaourees  of  the  country  to  the  utnitwt 
cijcteat,  and  to  seod  {rom  home  only  what  the  country 
wUl  not  aypply. 

Ttien,  on  this  aide,  you  never  originated  any  plan, 
knowing-  the  probtthle  operations  before  Mr  Filder 
tsjuld  have  known  thorn,  by  which  the  commiasariat 
could  have  proTJded  auflicient  traoBport  for  the  army  to 
hare  been  fed?— We  placed  at  hi*  disposal  the  only 
lUeana  that  could  be  provided— ample  funds,  imd 
authority  to  purchaae  the  means  of  land-transport  in 
the  country:  this  Mr  Filder  did  to  the  extent  of  hia 
abiUty  t  betides  which,  we  sent  (torn  Spain  and  Malta 
what  waa  rei^uirod. 

But  you  never  formed  any  calculation  here  f — Tliat 
was  not  owe  duty ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  coinmisaary- 
gvncral,  an  experienced  officer,  acting  uadt<r  the  gv^neral 
OMmbaxtdrng,  and  poaieased  of  fuU  infurmation,  not 
only  from  treatiaea,  but  from  hi*  long  esiierience,  to 
determine  what  amount  of  transport  is  required  for 
the  aroiyf  and  to  provide  that  amount  from  all  the 
reAOuroes  the  country  can  afford. 

llien,  hero  you  had  no  general  scheme?— That  waa 
not  OUT  duty/  • 

That  the  Enghsh  coold  not,  if  they  had  wished, 
UBUI  the  TnrkB  at  Sihstria,  has  heen  shown  by  a 
oioct  competent  authority.  General  Sir  de  Lacy 
B^nuia,  who  in  his  e'^adeuco  said  :  '  When  the 
Rnssiam  crossed  tlie  Danube,  Omar  Pacha  applied 
tbr  assistance ;  and  the  answer  was,  tliat  the  army 
bad  not  the  means  of  transport,  which  ought  to 
haire  been  provided  long  before.  I  think  the 
goremmeiit  was  still  waiting  for  notes  and  pro- 
tocols from  Vienna,  and  no  great  exertions  were 
made  to  put  tlie  army  iu  a  condition  to  move ;  for 
delay  frotn  this  eati^,  of  courscj  the  commissariat 
department  was  not  reaponsibio.  The  Russians 
^•crc  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Siliatria,  and  still  the 
*nny  was  not  in  readiness  to  tooTe.  EyoilI  eighteen 
miles  from  A'^unia  there  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
ill  getting  provisions ;  we  had  to  send  to  Vania 
for  ihcmj  and  mch  was  the  state  of  confusion 
there,  thAt  a  train  of  one  hundred  arabaa  would 
come  back  from  the  town  witiiout  any  HTippll(Mk 
At  that  time  the  deficient  persmnd  of  the  com- 
mjinriat  wa»  severely  felt.  Having  been  applied 
to,  I  lent  oue  hundred  non-commissioned  ofGccrs 
and  private  to  help  it;  and  on  application  to 
Lord  Kaplan  j  two  volunteer  officers  were  allowed 
to  be  detached  to  a^^ist  the  Qommissariat^  and 
he  found  grc^t  advantage  from  it/ 

The  Dnke  of  Newcastle — at  that  time  responiible 
tuKogland  for  the  management  of  the  war — appears, 
from  Iho  endeuce  gtveii  before  the  Committee^  to 

*  Ef Idenot  befon  tli«  3«b«*iiopol  Conunittw. 


have  been  unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  army  had 
insufficient  means  of  transport  Without  actually 
disputing  the  opinions  of  Captain  Wrott^iley  and 
Genera]  Evans,  ho  still  thought  that  Lord  llaghm 
and  Mr  Commissary  Filder  might,  between  them, 
have  effected  all  that  was  necessary.  No  one  wrote 
home  to  bim  official] j  to  saj  that  aught  was  wrong, 
and  henoe  he  inferred  that  all  waa  right.  His 
Graoe  spoke  of  the  *  official  reaaous'  which  he  had 
for  beheving  that  the  unfavourable  reports  must 
have  been  erroneous — his  reasons  being,  the  Don- 
receipt  of  oflicial  confirmation  of  those  reports. 
The  duke  was  at  that  time  at  issue  with  the 
Admiralty,  concerning  the  proper  snperintendiug 
power  over  the  commissariat ;  indeed,  there  were 
three  current  theories  on  the  a  abject^  advocating 
respectively  the  Treasury,  the  War-office,  and  the 
Admiralty,  as  the  department  to  which  the  com- 
missariat shotdd  look  up  for  orders.  The  experience 
of  everyday  life  wUl  enable  any  oue  to  compre- 
hend that  such  coufficting  views  nmat  necessarily 
have  weakened  the  efficiency  of  the  prot^gfi  tbuH 
trebly  protected. 

When  the  commissa^ia^officer8  at  Varna  wer« 
harassed  by  applications  to  which  they  could  not 
adequately  respond,  and  hurt  by  censures  which 
they  had  not  justly  incurred,  it  was  right  tliat  au 
e3''e-witness  should  say  a  word  or  two  in  their 
defence.  The  Tima  correspondent  at  that  place 
wrote;  'A  commissariat-officer  is  not  made  in  a 
day,  noT  can  the  most  lavish  expenditure  effect  the 
work  of  years,  or  atone  for  the  want  of  experience. 
The  hardest-working  Treasury-clerk — and,  I  mnst 
say,  they  all  evince  the  greatest  zeal  and  most 
untiring  dihgence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
—has  necessarily  much  to  learn  ere  he  can  become 
an  efficient  commissarSat-offieer  in  a  country  wliich 
oar  old  campaigners  declare  to  he  the  most  difficidt 
thoy  over  were  in  for  procuring  supplies.  Let 
those  who  have  any  recollections  of  Chobhani, 
just  imagine  that  famous  encampment  to  be  placed 
about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cotmtry  utterly  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  the 
raOways  from  London  stopped  np^  tlie  supplies  by 
cart  or  wagon  cut  of^  corn  scarcely  procurable^ 
carriages  impossible,  and  the  only  communication 
between  the  camp  and  port  carried  on  by  means 
of  buffalo  and  bullock  arabaa^  travelling  about 
one  and  a  half  mile  an  hour — and  they  will  be 
able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  requisite  necessaries  out  here,  Besldea, 
hero  wo  aro  absolutely  at  war— obliged  to  carry 
enormous  masses  of  atnmunition,  as  wcU  as 
tenta  and  tent-equipage,  provisions  for  the  men, 
medical  stores,  aU  the  various  articles  and  means 
fur  cooking,  Ac,  through  a  country  which,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  is  held  by  enemies  [in  so 
far  as  the  Bulgarians  hate  the  Turks],  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  requirements  of  such  a  body  aa  this 
army  of  35,000  men  in  the  field,  I  may  observe 
that  it  was  stated  to  me  on  good  authority  the 
other  day,  that  not  less  than  13,000  hoi-sea  and 
mules  would  be  required  for  the  conveyance  of 
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ba^^gage  and  stores.  About  twelve  o^clock  to-day, 
just  as  all  the  officers  were  making  jireiiarations 
for  their  start  tf>morrow  morning,  onlera  were 
revived  conntcrmanditig:  tlids^^  which  had  been 
issued  for  the  march  of  the  lii vision ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  difficulties  of  which  I  waa  just 
writing  when  the  aid-de-camp  arrived  have  been 
fi/uud  to  be  inguporable,  and  that  the  commissariat 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  means  of  couvej- 
auce  for  the  st^ircs,  either  of  Sir  George  Brown's  or 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  division.  To  continue 
my  remarks  on  the  nature  of  these  difficulties;  I 
may  observe,  that  not  only  is  it  a  work  of  time, 
labeufj  an<l  raouey  to  find  the  horses,  mules,  and 
buifaloes,  bullock  and  araba  carts,  required  for  our 
march,  but  that  when  wo  get  them  we  cannot  keep 
them.  Buffiilo  and  bullock  carts  and  their  drivers 
vambh  into  thin  air  iu  the  space  of  a  night.  A 
Bulgarian  is  a  human  Imng  after  all^ 

Again,  the  same  well-informed  writer  wrote  on 
another  occasion;  '  The  report  in  the  camp  is,  that 
the  commi&iariat  declared  tlioniselvcs  unable  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  for  moving  the  division, 
and  that  therefore  we  do  not  move  to-morrow,  or 
probably  the  next  day,  I  regret  very  much  to 
have  to  state,  tliat  for  several  days  last  week  there 
waa  neither  rice,  nor  sugar^  nor  preserved  potatoes, 
nor  tea,  nor  any  substitute  for  these  tirticles  issued 
to  the  men ;  they  hafi,  therefore,  to  make  tlieir 
breakfast  simply  on  ration  brown  bread  and  water. 
After  breakfast,  they  were  paraded  and  exorcised  for 
au  hour  or  two  in  the  hot  sun — on  one  occasion,  for 
more  than  four  houi-s— and  the  result  has  been 
that  illness  inercased  rapidly.  The  dinners  of  the 
men,  as  long  as  the  want  of  rice  continued,  consisted 
of  lean  ration-beef  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with 
brown  breaii,  without  any  seasoning  to  flavour  it. 
The  supplies*  ran  out,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
commissariat  that  they  did  so-  Who  was  to  Mame, 
I  don't  pretend  to  say,*  No  one,  it  is  remarked  by 
the  same  authority,  unacquainted  with  tlie  actual 
peciuirtments  of  an  army,  can  fortn  an  adetpate 
notion  of  the  various  duties  which  devolve  upon 
an  English  commissartat-officcr,  or  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  stores  required  for  the  daily  use  of  men 
and  horses.  In  the  middle  of  July,  when  most  of 
the  troops  in  the  English  army  were  quai-tered 
at  distances  varving  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
from  Vama,  there  were  required  daily  for  the 
men,  27,0CK7  pounds  of  bread,  27,0(>0  pounds  of 
meat;  besides  rice,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  (fee.;  and 
for  lite  horses,  110,000  pounds  of  com,  chopped 
strjiw,  <fcc,  Besides  being  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  these  immense  quantities,  the  commissa^ 
ria^officere  were  burdened,  by  the  strange  organ- 
isation of  the  service,  with  the  duty  of  providing 
horses,  carts,  saddles^  tents,  and  inteqireters.  In 
addition  to  other  reasons  why  the  army  could  not 
have  advanced  to  Silistria,  little  or  no  water  is 
to  bo  found  oij  the  first  thirty  miles  of  road  from 
Tama ;  and  the  commissariat  had  neither  vessels 
to  contain  water,  carta  to  bear  the  vessels,  nor 
horses  to  draw  tiie  carts.    It  is  difficult  to  over- 


estimate the  amount  of  loss  and  Buifering  ine 

by  the  British    army  in    the   East  tluough  thtf 

deficieucj'  in  means  of  trausiKirt. 

Stem  calamity  of  another  kind  visited  the  tro«p« 
at  Vama  as  the  heats  of  summer  approached — 
calamity  more  serious  than  mere  irrcgularitjr  ni 
suppllcii.     Disease  and  death  visited  the  eampa. 

Strategical  reasons  having  mainly  detennincd 
the  selection  of  Vama  as  a  military  position,  the 
health  of  the  place  was  not  the  first  consideration, 
N'everthclt^s,  this  importiint  matter  had  not  been 
wholly  forgotten  by  the  authorities.  The  Duke  at 
Newcastle  sent  out  oivkvs  to  inquire  into  Hit* 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  and  neigh bourhfHid 
before  the  troojts  were  removed  thither  ;  and  ha 
depended  on  the  commander-in -chief  and  the 
commissary-general  for  the  due  fulflJment  of  this 
duty.  Omar  Pacha,  when  ajqyealed  to  for  his 
advice,  said :  '  If  you  disembark  at  Vama,  by 
kec]ung  clear  of  the  lake  of  Devna,  and  encamping 
on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  town,  you  will 
flifid  a  healthy  situation,  surrounded  by  abundance 
of  good  water,  w^ith  a  fine  clitnate  to  restore  the 
men  and  hoxvos  after  their  sea-voyage;  and  the 
bjiiTack  in  the  town  can  be  made  use  of  as  an 
hospital,  if  necessary/  Some  of  the  trrwps  were 
encamped  close  to  the  lake,  contrary,  in  thJ5 
respect  alone,  to  Omar  Pacha's  advice ;  and  it  i* 
possible  that  sickness  may  have  been  thereby 
occasioned. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  slight  sickness  appeared 
in  the  camp,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
anxiety.  When  the  next  following  month  bronght 
an  increase  of  heat,  however,  the  drcaJetl  cholera 
accompanied  it ;  and  then,  indeed,  did  the  officers 
feel  solicitude  for  themselves  and  their  men.  The 
French  were  attacked  mora  severely  than  tLt* 
English,  and  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  mt>re  scvcrel) 
than  either.  Numerous  officers,  being  placed  on 
the  sick-list,  returned  honie  when  able  so  to  do. 

All  the  romance  of  expectant  warfare  ww 
dissipatetl  m  hen  July  heat^  heavy  storms,  verwiiii. 
and  disease  attacked  the  camp.  Mrs  Young, 
in  si)ite  of  lier  womanly  enfleavours  to  leswfO 
rather  than  increase  troubles,  felt  and  wrylc 
despondingly.  *The  dews  became  very  hcarj, 
rain  was  common,  and  onr  storms  of  thunder  uid 
lightning  were  more  frequent  and  more  viwlcnt 
To  imagine  anything  more  wretehetl  than  otir 
tents  now  became,  was  scarcely  possible.  Tliiy 
had  no  time  to  dry  under  the  hot  sun  befow 
the  rain  recommenced  ;  so  that  the  atroospbew 
strongly  resembled  that  which  ivould  be  ciijoT«I 
by  hanging  a  room  round  with  wet  linen,  liglitii^ 
a  large  fire  therein,  and  spending  the  tirst  half- 
hour  on  a  stool  in  the  centre,  one's  feel  supprtctl 
on  a  wet  stwnge;  and  if  the  reader  will  oblige  ni<^ 
by  trying  to  realise  this  idea,  a  very  talcnUf 
notion  will  be  formed  of  our  indoor  comforts  in 
the  camp  at  Vama.  Outside,  matters  were  sJiW 
more  deplorable.  The  mud  was  of  the  kinJ 
adhesive  ;  it  clung  aliout  one  with  the  tenacity  «f 
old   prejudices  J   shaking  it  off  was    out  of  the 
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qtijcstion.  How  the  servants  manag^  &t  all,  I  liave 
no  iflea,  filiding  and  sinking  in  all  this  wQ^ry  niiire ; 
and  how  the  tough  old  fowl,<^r  the  morsel  of  mutton, 
was  ever  iH^ik'd  in  the  dirty  water,  or  brouglit  to 
us  in  tUat  smutty  j^tan,  day  by  day,  renaaius  quite 
nn  open  question.'*  But  the  sickdoss  was  a  more 
^rare  concern.  It  became  necessary  to  convey  one 
of  the  invftlidod  oflicers  from  Devna  to  Varna. 
'  Now,  it  will  seem  extraordinary,  no  doubt,  that 
an  anny  should  have  been  pent  to  Turkey,  liable 
to  all  sorts  of  accidenta,  even  if  not  actually 
cmployetl  in  the  fieH,  and  yet  that  no  carriage 
for  the  sick  was  provided.  Yet  such  was  abso- 
lutely the  case  ;  and  a  fwor  officer  from  De^iia 
with  a  broke)!  ]inib  had  been  sent  jolting  in  an 
araba  only  a  few  day^  before,  to  the  inteiiso 
sttflering,  tts  may  l>e  supposed,  of  the  unfortimate 
puticwt.'  Arrived  at  Varnaj  our  authoress,  after 
infinite  trouble,  sueceeded  in  procuring  quarters 
for  a  sick  officer,  and  found  the  to^vn  filletl  with 
people  of  all  nations,  in  a  frightful  state  of  heat 
and  diseji;^,  and  overruji  with  vermin. 

As  the  still  hotter  month  of  August  approached, 
iickneas  increased  at  the  camp,  ilany  were 
afflicted  with  cholera ;  nearly  all  with  diarrh<E*. 
Scarcity  of  numerous  comfort*!,  and  even  neces- 
saries, led  the  men  to  eat  and  drink  t(>o  abundantly 
of  such  articles  a<?  were  within  reach,  especially 
apricots ;  and  thus  the  evil  was  aufipmontctl. 
When  the  general  hospital  at  Varna  became  filled 
with  as  many  siek  soldiera  as  it  could  possibly 
accommodate,  temporarj*  hosi>itaIs  were  established 
in  the  neighbouring  villages  [  and  the  surgeons 
|>€H,'anie  overhurdened  with  their  daily  labours. 
Tlie  liake  of  Cambridge  was  among  the  oflicers 
attacked  witli  illness.  The  Light  Division,  when 
visitctl  by  cholera,  mijved  on  to  Mouastir,  eight 
or  (tin  miles  beyond  Devna,  in  the  hoi^e  of 
finding  a  more  salubilou.-^  place  fur  encamptnent. 
The  First  Division  had  to  bear  the  attacks,  not 
only  of  cholera,  but  also  of  typhus  ;  and  the 
Third  Division,  encamped  near  Vanja,  wan  like- 
wise severely  visited.  It  became  mournful  work 
for  the  men  to  bury  their  dead  cuinpanions  by 
do-dCeii^  and  scores,  and  added  to  the  causes  of 
iJiasatisfaiCtion  at  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  It  was  uj)on  the  French,  however,  that 
the  dread  dLsea.'W  fell  with  tlie  greatest  severity ; 
they  sank  under  it  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or 
eighty  per  diem.  A  portion  of  their  army,  under 
General  Canrubert,  bad  advanced  from  Varna  to 
the  mai^n  of  the  Dohrudscha  ;  to  these  were 
added  2500  Zouaves,  who  went  by  aea  from  Varna 
to  Kustcndji ;  and  these  hatdess  troo[*5,  passing 
through  a  marsh  where  the  Kussiana  had  Icfl  dead 
men  ami  tiorses,  were  swept  oiF  by  whole  com* 
Iianies.  Canrobert  left  nearly  3<J00  of  his  poor 
feUows  dead  in  that  wretched  district.  In  the 
midsct  of  the  tragedy,  the  French  general  lissucd  a 
sympathising  addresj*  to  the  troops,  commending 
highly  their  endui-ance  and  devotion. 


*  Our  Cbw^  i»  Titrhfif,  p.  5151. 


The  hospital  at  Varna  Itecarae  a  terrible  place. 
It  had  been  a  ban  it'  k.  ;iiL<i  seems  to  have  retained 
a  certain  amount  uf  insalubrity  from  its  occupation 
by  the  Turk.^ — never  a  cleanly  people  when  assem- 
bled in  masses.  The  French,  distru3tin«j  the  place 
in  cholera-time,  abaiidone<l  it,  and  established  tent- 
hospitals  in  the  fields  for  their  poor  sick  comradcB. 

Tlad  this  conthtion  of  afikii-s  remained  many- 
weeks  longer,  the  annies  would  have  become 
nearly  disorganised :  othcers  were  wearie<i  and 
discontented ;  the  men  were  reeklesa ;  the  surgeonfl 
and  the  commissariat  were  worked  almost  beyond 
endurance.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  joy  when 
the  end  of  August  brought  the  end  of  cholera,  and 
the  anuonnoeroent  of  a  speedy  and  certain  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea,  there  to  encounter  hand  to 
hand  those  Russians  of  whom  so  much  had  becu 
said  and  so  little  seen. 

The  Frencli  gcneralj  are  more  prone  to  the  issue 
of  proclamations  and  manifestoes  than  the  English, 
and  their  soldiei^  appear  to  derive  exhilai"ation 
therefnjm.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  contrast  between  the  documents  put  forth 
by  Kaglan  and  St  Arnaud  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture for  that  ex|}edition  which  was  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  both  of  these  coinmandcTS :  the  one, 
plain,  short,  and  buiiness-like ;  the  other,  glowing 
and  dazaJing.  The  following  was  one  among  many : — 

*  SoLuiEHi* !— You  have  juat  given  fine  exampTfs  of 
perseTerance,  calnnieag,  nud  euergy,  ia  the  nu<]at  of 
pninfal  circumstance*  wiiich  must  now  lie  forgotten. 
The  hour  is  come  to  flght  and  to  conquer.  The  enemy 
dill  not  wait  for  us  on  the  Danube.  His  coIuuiuh, 
deniornlised  nnd  destroyed  by  ilisoaso,  are  paijvfuhy 
rctirinjj.  It  ia  Providence,  perhaps,  diat  h«»  wished 
tu  spiure  U9  the  trini  of  these  unheidthy  countriea ;  tt 
is  Providence,  alao,  which  calls  U9  into  the  Crimea,  a 
country  a»  healthy  &s  our  own,  nnd  to  Scbaatopol,  the 
seat  of  Buaiian  power,  within  whose  waHs  we  go  to 
seek  togctlicr  the  pledge  of  peace,  and  of  our  return  to 
our  liomcst  The  enterprise  ia  grand,  and  worthy  of 
_vou.  You  will  realise  it  tiy  the  aid  of  the  moat  for- 
midable military  and  naval  force  that  has  ever  been 
aecti  eoUccted.  The  Allied  fleeta,  with  their  3000 
cannon  a,  and  their  25,00*^  brave  icanien,  your  emulators 
and  your  compauioiis-in-arm*,  will  bear  to  the  shores 
of  the  Crimea  an  Engliah  army,  whoso  high  coumgo 
your  forcfntbera  learned  to  respect  j  a  chuHcn  dSvisiiiu 
of  those  Ottoman  aokliefs  Drho  have  juat  approval 
themielrea  in  your  eyes ;  and  a  French  array,  vliich  I 
have  the  rights  and  the  pride  to  call  the  e'iim  of  our 
whole  army.  I  aee  in  tltia  more  than  pledges  of  success. 
I  see  in  it  succejia  itself.  Generala,  conimaudera  of 
corps,  officers  of  all  arma,  you  will  partake  of  the 
confidence  with  which  my  mind  is  fUled,  and  will 
impart  it  to  your  soldier?.  We  a  hall  aoon  salute  the 
three  united  ilags  floating  togetli(?r  on  the  ramparta  of 
Sebaitopol  with  our  national  cry,  "  Vive  fj^wi/rfrear .' " 

A.  UE  St  AR]tJiLU&. 
fixAD-QOABTUa,  Yaima,  Atigml  ^S." 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was  further 
aroused  by  the  following  proclamation,  sent  to 
them  about  the  same  time,  by  the  Emperor  :— 

•  SoLoisas  Aun  Siitoiia  of  tjte  Anvr  ov  tue 
East!— You  have  not  fought,  hut  already  you  have 
obtained  a  signal  succees.  Your  presence,  and  that  of 
the  English  troops,  hove  suffiowl  to  compel  the  enemy 
to  recroBS  the  Danube,  and  the  Husaian  vessels  remain 
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ingl(ni<>us1f  in  their  porta.  You  ha  vie  not  yet  fouglit, 
and  Already  yoti  have  stru^led  couragieoiisly  agsinct 
death.  A  scourge,  fatal  thoiigli  traubitory,  has  uot 
MTCSted  your  ardour,  rrance,  and  the  Boveruign  whom 
ahe  has  chtwen,  cannot  wilneas  without  deep  eaiotion, 
or  iritbout  making  every  effort  to  give  nsaiatance  to 
iuch  energy  ani  auch  aaoriilce^. 

The  Pi  rat  Conaul  said^  in  1797^  in  «  proclamatiOQ 
to  hia  tamyx  "Ttie  first  quality  required  in  »  aoidieT, 
ia  tho  power  of  AUppurthig  fatij^ues  and  privations. 
Courage  ia  only  a  secondiuy  one."  Tho  first  you  are 
now  displaying.  Who  can  deny  you  the  posacsaion  of 
the  fteeond?  Therefore  it  ia  that  your  enetoies,  din- 
•eToiiMted  from  Finland  to  the  Caucajue,  are  ae«king 
anxionsiy  to  discover  the  point  upon  which  France 
and  Engfland  will  direct  their  attackg,  which  they 
fortiee  will  be  decisive;  for  right,  juBticef  and  warlike 
inapirittton  ate  on  onr  side. 

Already,  Bomarauud  and  2000  priaoners  have  jtiat 
f^lcQ  into  our  power.  SoldierB!  you  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  army  of  Epj'pt.  The  conquerora  of  tho 
Pyfaniida  and  Mont  Tliabor  liad,  like  you,  to  contend 
•galnat  warlike  aoldiera  and  against  diaeaae;  but,  ii^ 
spite  of  fieitiience  and  the  offorta  of  three  armies,  they 
feturned  with  honour  to  their  country.  Soldier  a  I  havo 
wmfldence  in  your  GenetaMn-chief  and  in  me.  I  am 
WAtdhing  over  you,  and  I  hope,  with  the  nasi  stance 
ci  God,  aoon  to  B«e  a  diminutiou  of  your  auffenngs 
•nd  an  iBcrea^e  of  your  glory. 

Soldiefs  I  f&reweU,  till  we  meet  again. 

Napolkon,' 

B«sy,  indeed,  were  the  atmies  during  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  first  in  September,  pre- 
paring, with  the  aid  of  the  Allied  fleets,  one  of  tUo 
most  formidable  ftrmametita  erer  sent  forth.  Ships 
in  ahnoat  countless  nutnber  were  aasembled  ia  tUo 
Bay  of  Varna,  and  off  tho  coast  for  many  miles 
north  and  south  of  that  harbour;  while  every 
available  kind  of  vehicle  and  animal  of  draught 
or  burden  was  brought  into  requisition  to  convey 
baggage,  stores,  and  camp-equipmenta  of  every 
land,  down  to  the  beach.  It  was  a  time  of 
Intense  excitement  for  all. 


THH    FLEETS    IN    TH£    BLACK   BBA:    1864. 

As  a  necea^ry  condition  of  perspicacity  in  the 
narrative,  the  proceedings  of  the  Allied  armies 
have  been  traced  without  interruption  by  naval 
detaHs.  The  present,  however,  is  a  coDveoient 
point  at  which  to  narrate  the  proceedings  of  tho 
English  and  French  fleets  in  the  Straits  and  in 
tho  Black  Sea.  The  mighty  wardships  were  ahont 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  whidi  was  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  armies;  the  seamen  were  to 
share  with  the  soldieiB  the  honour  accruing  from 
any  hoped  for  yictories  in  the  Crimea.  The  armies, 
as  we  have  se^  had  spent  more  than  six  months 
in  a  kind  of  negative  position.  The  first  regiments 
left  England  in  Febrnaiy ;  thej  did  not  qnit  Varna 
for  the  Crimea  until  September  had  arrived ;  and 
in  tho  intervening  period  of  thirty  weeks,  they  Lad 
been  wearied  with  detention  at  Malta,  detention 
at  OaUipoli,  detention  at  Scutari,  and  still  more 
Jengthened  detention  at  Varna— hoping  almost 
against  hope,  and  sU-iviug  to  keep  up  their  spirits 


by  forming  images  of  future  glory.  We  have  now 
to  sec  how  far  the  fleets  were  called  upon  to  ahare 
in  thiii  forced  inaction. 

The  two  principal  seaa  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  tho  Baltic,  are  differcntl J  circumatanc€d 
in  respect  to  the  maritime  powers.  England  and 
Fi-anco  always  maintain  fleets  in  the  Mediter^ 
ranean :  never  in  the  Baltic,  unle^  specisd  servicfl 
is  reqnired-  Tbe  Mediterranean  is  so  all-impOT^ 
tant ;  it  is  a  highway  for  so  largo  and  valuable  a 
commerce ;  it  is  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  w 
many  fertile  countries ;  it  contains  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  so  many  sovereigns ; 
it  is  a  region  so  jealously  waij:;hed  by  tfj  ■ 
sovereigns^  lest  any  one  of  their  nnmber  sh  inll 
acquire  too  much  power  in  it — that  several 
nations  are  wiUing  to  bear  the  charge  of  main- 
taining fleets  on  its  bosom.  England  is  interested 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  highway  to 
India  through  Egypt ;  France  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  fi-ee  intercourse  between  her  mainland, 
Corsica,  and  Algeria ;  Spain  is  washed  along  her 
southern  coast  by  thiij  sea,  and  derives  theooe  a 
large  proportion  of  her  commerce ;  the  Italian 
statra  are  dependent  on  this  sea  for  all  their 
maritime  influence,  such  as  it  may  bo  ;  Aoftria 
touches  salt  water  only  at  the  Adriatic,  the  ini»t 
northerly  bend  of  the  Mediterranean ;  Turkey, 
with  her  former  provinces  of  Greece  and  Egypt, 
is  especially  a  Mediterranean  power  j  while  En^ 
has  ever  sought  to  increase  ht.>r  iuflueuce  in  this 
important  sea. 

Frequent,  though  incidental,  mention  has  be«i 
made  in  former  chapters  of  the  Englirfi  aad 
Freuch  fleets  in  TuTkish  waters,  touching  t]ie 
delicate  negotiatiuus  concerning  Russo-Turkiah 
aflkirs.  Threats  that  those  fleets  would  approaell 
Constautinople,  alteruateil  with  invitations  thM 
they  might  do  so,  according  to  the  varying  tone  of 
politics.  Admirals  were  recalled^  and  replaced  by 
others  ;  ships  were  sent  home,  to  be  superseded  by 
others  of  newer  build  ;  but  England  and  France 
never  ceased  to  have  fleets  in  the  Mediterrau«Jij 
anchored  at  spots  which,  though  not  ^ving 
umbrage  to  other  powers,  might  yet  be  near  eneiigll 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  two  cabinets  on 
any  important  question  connected  with  the  policy 
of  the  East. 

Admiral  Dundas,or,  more  prooisely,  Vice-admiral 
J.  W.  D,  Dundas—thoro  being  two  other  admiral* 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  that  iima 
— commanded  the  British  fleet  In  the  Medit<n^ 
ranean  dui'ing  the  earher  stages  of  the  war. 
About  the  mlddlo  of  the  year  18o3,  when  war 
was  becoming  almost  inevitable  between  RobU 
and  Turkey,  be  moved  towards  the  Dardanelles. 
Three  months  earlier,  at  the  time  when  the 
Menchikoff  mission  was  agitating  ConstaiitinoplCr 
Admiral  Dundas  was  with  his  fleet  at  Malta ; 
Colonel  Rose,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Stratford  Jo 
Redclifl'e,  called  up  tho  fleet  to  protect  Turkfj  i 
against  tho  designs  of  Bussia  y  hnt  the  adraiinlj 
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did  not  feel  himself  juBtiflcd  in  responding  to  tliis 
summons  without  instructions  from  the  govern- 
ment at  home.  At  a  later  time,  however,  when 
the  political  clouds  further  darkened,  delay  wan 
no  longer  admissible ;  and  the  admiral  i'<K^i?cd 
ordora,  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  proceed  from  Malta 
to  B«dl£a  Bay,  there  to  place  himself  under  the 
pddance  of  the  British  ambassador.  This  l>ay, 
situated  nmr  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanellea,  was 
considered  to  be  sufficiently  uear  ConataDttuoplti  to 
enable  the  fleet  to  render  aid  in  case  of  urgency. 
There  the  admiral  remained  about  five  month?, 
until,  on  the  30tb  of  October,  he  received  orders  to 
advance  to  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  CouHtantinopo- 
litan  waters  two  months  more  of  detention  awaited 
him ;  until  at  lengthy  in  tlio  beginning  of  1854 — after 
the  tragedy  at  Sin  ope  had  driven  tlie  Allied  govern- 
menta  to  the  adoption  of  something  like  a  definite 
policy — officers  and  men  Mere  alike  delighted  by 
an  order  to  advance  to  the  Black  Sea,  yearning, 
«8  they  had  been,  to  exchange  listlesa  inaction 
for  enterprise  and  possible  glory.  It  h  to  this 
period,  and  this  region,  that  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
iJiiXjry  chiefly  relates ;  the  attempts  to  •  kill  time ' 
on  board  the  ships ;  the  impatient  desire  for 
oUaoge  to  active  service ;  tho  pleasure-trips  up  and 
down  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles ;  the 
risitings  and  dinner-parties  iHjtweeii  the  officers  of 
the  English  and  French  flcets^all  are  depicted  by 
ihe  earl ;  and  they  sutfice  to  sheiv  that  tho  last  six 
months  of  3  853  were  months  of  complete  inaction 
on  the  pjirt  of  the  Allied  fleets^  at  a  time  when 
Turkey,  driven  itito  war  by  the  intolerable  nggres- 
uon  of  Russia,  was  bravely  fighting  her  own  cause 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

At  that  time,  our  admirals  posseted  as  little 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  Btreugth  of  the 
BQsann  fleets,  as  our  generals  of  that  of  the 
BiBBiAn  armies.  Admiral  Dundas  received  from 
the  Admiralty  a  rough  outline  of  the  supposed 
state  of  the  war's  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  j  but 
neither  this  outline,  nor  the  information  possessed 
by  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was 
very  definite.  The  French  fleet,  which  throughout 
the  second  half  of  the  year  1853,  had  been  anchored 
in  near  proximity  to  the  Britiish,  was  equally 
dcetitttte  of  authentic  details  concerning  the  naval 
T«sonrces  of  Hussia. 

Tlie  first  day  of  the  New  Tear  found  the  Allied 
Aeeid  busily  preparing  in  Beicos  Bay  for  more 
Active  service.  Tliis  bay  is  in  the  Bosphoi*us,  on 
the  eastern  or  Asiatic  aide,  about  midway  between 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea ;  whereas 
Bcsika  Bay,  where  the  fleets  had  previously 
anchored,  is  a  little  south  of  the  Dardanelles  ;  the 
dlsta&ce  between  the  two  bays  being  about  160 
milci.  On  the  4th  of  Januaiy  1854,  the  fleets 
cntercfl  tlie  Black  Sea.  Among  the  principal 
English  men-of-war  were  the  Brifanma,  AUtian^ 
Ju/At^r^  Fen^eafm^  Sampareii,  Modncjf,  BdUropkm, 
Tmfal^ar^  A ffamemn<m,  London^  Qu«efi,  and  Tcriifik; 
wiiUe  tho  French  sent  out  the  Ba^ard^  Ville 
A?    Pflfif,  Jena,    Jfenri   IV,,    Falmy,   Frkdland, 


Ch^trhmagm^  Descaries,  <fec.  The  most  important 
of  tliese  vessels  were  steamers  ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  Black  Sea  in  1854  introduced  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare. 

A  signal  was  hoisted  on  the  flag-ship — 'Turks 
arc  to  ho  protected  from  all  aggresaion  by  sea  or 
land  1 '  This  was  the  first  formal  declaration  that 
tho  Allies  would  employ  the  force  of  arras  against 
Russia,  if  necessary*  The  fleet,  joined  by  a  Turkish 
flotilla,  bent  round  eastward,  and  coasted  Asia 
Minor  towards  Sinope.  The  sight  here  waa 
miserable.  Although  tnany  weeks  had  elapsed 
since  the  Russian  attack,  mutilated  bodies  were 
still  lying  about  the  l>cach  ;  sevei-al  hundreds  had 
been  covered  with  earth,  hut  again  uncovered  by 
ferocious  dogs  and  vultures.  The  town  was  nearly 
destroyed ;  the  beach  was  covered  with  masts  and 
i^pars ;  the  tops  of  sunken  ships  appeared  in  the 
water;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  few 
remaining  houses  were  nearly  in  a  starving  state. 
On  the  8th,  the  Affatnemrum,  JSanspareilf  VhurUi- 
maffne,  TerrH/U,  Mo^ad^r^  Samps<m,  and  DacarteSf 
were  ordered  to  get  up  steam,  and  to  escort 
several  Turkish  vessels,  containing  powder  and 
stores,  to  Trebizond  and  Batoum — Turkish  ports 
on  the  southerji  and  soufh-eastom  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  This  done,  they  returned  to  Sinope. 
England  and  France  not  being  yet  at  war,  the 
admirals  were  not  authorised  to  attack  Russian 
ships ;  they  were  to  defend  Turkey  and  Turks  from 
Russian  attacks;  and  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  they  sshielded  the  six  Turkish  steamers 
appointed  to  convey  munitions  of  war  to  Turkish 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  small  work, 
however,  for  such  fine  ships.  Sir  Etlmund  Lyons* 
9l-guu  ftorew-steamer  Agamemnon,  the  Sanspareit 
sci'ew  of  71,  and  such  like  noble  vessels,  were 
powerful  forces  for  such  a  service.  Rumours  were 
afloat  that  a  Russian  squadron  of  four  line^of-battle 
ships  and  four  steamers  had  been  seen  off  Batoum; 
the  Allies  loaded  and  shotted  aU  their  guns  in 
readiness ;  but  no  Russiana  appeared,  to  the  evident 
disappointment  of  those  who  would  wUiingly  havo 
had  a  brush  with  the  czar  s  ships.  It  was,  however^ 
ascertained,  that  three  Russian  steamers  had 
been  off  the  coast  three  days  befure  the  Allies 
arrived,  trying  the  range  of  their  guns  at  some  of 
the  Turkish  forts;  hence  it  may  be  infen-ed,  that 
the  Allies  exerted  a  preventive,  if  not  an  active 
influence,  by  appearing  in  this  quarter  as  defenders 
of  the  Turks. 

Tho  fleets  returned  to  th&  Bosphorus  after  thia 
short  expedition,,  and  resumed  their  course  of 
inaction,  not  being  empowered  by  the  home 
authorities  to  make  any  active  demonstrations 
against  Russia,  One  event  mortified  the  officers 
and  sailors  exceedingly.  The  Russians  succeeded 
in  capturing  some  Turkish  coal-vessels,  in  spite  of 
the  proximity  of  the  English  and  French  fleets. 
The  Vladifnir,  a  Russian  frigate,  was  painted  Uko 
an  AuFitrian  vessel,  and  exhibited  the  Austrian 
number  for  the  Fenlinando  Primo;  it  apprtjached 
three  Turkish  vessels;  the  Turks  regarded  it  as 


belonging  to  a  fnendlj  power ;  but  the  mask  was 
speedily  thrown  off,  and  tke  ships  taken.  The 
cftpturcfl  crews  were  put  on  board  the  smallest 
vepsel,  and  allowed  to  return  home;  while  the 
other  two  ships,  with  tho  captains,  were  carried 
off  to  a  Russian  port.  This  achievement  l>y 
Captain  Bougatoff  was  a  bold  one — to  elude 
twenty-four  sail  of  the  line^  and  to  carry  off  two 
trnthng- vessels;  it  greatly  elated  the  Russians, 
and  equally  mortified  and  irritate<l  the  Allies, 
who  felt  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  by 
such  an  event. 

The  eoal-ships  here  referred  to  liad  taken  in 
their  cargoes  at  Hcraclca.  The  mines  near  this 
place  became  of  considerable  imi>ortanco  to  the 
Allies,  con^tdering  the  large  number  of  steam-ships 
employed  by  them  in  and  near  the  Black  Sea. 
Wit  en  the  news  of  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
by  England  and  France  n?acliei.l  Constantinople, 
coal  at  that  place  was  6ij3,  i^er  ton ;  the  coat-ships 
from  England  had  not  now  back-freight  in  corn; 
lienee  a  price  was  chargerl  for  the  coal  which  would 
cover  the  ex  pcnsc  of  a  don  ble  voyage.  1 1  w*as  a  1 1  hat 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  admirals  was  drawn 
towards  the  Ileradea  coabfields,  where  the  scams 
■were  worketi  by  Croats,  Montenegrins^  Bosnians, 
and  other  workmen  drawn  from  the  qaari'ies  near 
Constantinople ;  the  coal,  when  dug,  was  carried  in 
baskets  from  the  mines  to  the  surface  by  lalwurera 
from  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  from  thence  it 
"Was  transported  to  the  wast  by  mules.  The  whole 
operations  were  conducted  in  the  i-udcst  and  most 
primitive  manner;  but  when  a  few  English 
engineers  were  sent  to  superintend  tlic  workings, 
the  syatem  underwent  improvement.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  to  these  mines  by  the  officers 
of  tlie  S/fitfrc  steamer,  that  the  arrangement  was 
made,  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  whereby  the 
Allies  might  obtain  coal  at  about  20s.  per  ton. 
A  certain  district  was  ceded  by  the  Porte,  at  a 
s|jecitied  rental,  to  be  worked  by  English  skill  and 
capital,  ft>r  the  benefit  both  of  the  Englisli  and  the 
French  steam-fleets.  Many  ditficulties,  however, 
occurred  iiv  the  carrying  out  of  tlii.?  plan.  So  much 
in  its  infancy  is  commercial  enterprise  in  Turkey, 
til  at  any  attempt  to  conduct  large  enterprises  on 
European  principles  encounters  many  obstacles. 

Early  in  March,  Admiral  Dundas  despatched 
Captain  Jones,  in  the  Sampami^  on  a  rcconnoitcr- 
ing  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Anatoha,  Georgia, 
Ciroa.'sia,  and  the  Crimea,  from  which  he 
retumtxl  to  Beicos  Bay  about  tlie  18th  of  the 
month  ;  and  soon  after  the  Allied  fleets  left  the 
Bosphurus^  anil  UMjk  up  a  position  in  Kavama 
Bay,  a  portion  of  the  Black  8ea  a  little  northward 
of  Varna,  An  earlier  removal  to  this  position 
had  been  contemplated,  hut  tlie  steamei's  had  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  a  difbculty  in  obtaining  coal 
— the  arrangemente  at  Ileradea  being  yet  xery 
incomplete.  The  fleets  at  that  time  comprised  ten 
Kngli«h  and  eight  French  Hne-of-battle  ships,  with 
six  EtiglJsh  and  six;  French  steamers  of  smaller 
site;  other  additions  were  made  afterwards. 


The  Russian  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  w^ar,  were  verj'  little  known 
to  the  English  atid  French  admirals  ;  the  jealousy 
between  the  various  powers  having  rastricted  tbc 
facilities  for  the  entrance  of  ships  of  w^ar  into  thnt 
sea.    The  Russian  jMirtion  of  this  coast  commenced 
at  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  sea,  marked 
by  Fort  St  NikolaTa,  near  which,  on  the  Turkish 
border,  is  Batoum,     This  point  ts  about  330  miles 
eastwarrl  of  «inope.     From  thence  the  Russianj 
held  all  the  coast  to  the  Sea  of  Azofj  the  entrance 
to  which  is  formed  by  the  Straits  of  Ycnikale  or 
Kertch  ;  then,  all  the  coast  of  the  Crimea;  and, 
lastly,  the  tvorth-wcstern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from   Ferekop  past  Kherson  and  Odessa  to  tibc 
months  of  the  Danube.      Silently  and  indefati- 
gaVdy  had  the  CKars  built   fort   after  fort   along 
this    extensive    line    of    coast  ;    and    it     became 
essentially  necessarj',  on  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
that    the    Allies    should    know    something   con- 
cerning the  number  and  strength  of  these  post«. 
At  that  period,  the  chief  of  tbo  forts  eastward  uf 
the  Crimea  was  at  Anapa,  distant  a  few  mile« 
from  the  Straits  of  YcnikaH.     Thw  important 
fortress,  originally  constructed   by  the  Turks  to 
protect   their  commerce  with  the   tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  had  1>cen  afterward.?  converted  by  the 
Russians   into  a  strong  military  position.    Com- 
mercially, it  is  of  little  account,  for  the  harboor  is 
open  to  every  wind,  and  can  only  bo  nsed  in  Hie 
line  season.     The  western  chain  of  the  Caucasui^ 
commences  at  Anapa ;  and  this  was  practically 
the  eastern  limit  of  Busslau  power  on  that  sea ;  for 
the  Cireassiaua  laid  claitn  to  all  the  coast,  and  the 
Russians  have  never  succeeded  in  establi^ng  any 
firslH?la.ss  forts  beyond  Anapa.    The  forts  further 
cast  ha^'c  aJwai-a  been  isolated ;  the  garrisons  being 
in  danger  of  amuliilation  if  they  left  the  protection 
of  atone  walls.     At  a  short  distunce  from  the  cxa^t 
are    mountains    and    forests,   among   which    the 
Circassians  and  other  tribes  find  a  home;  the 
Russians  have  seldom  yet  been  loft  by  these  tribo 
in  quiet  possession  of  the  north-east  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.     At  the  period  of  the  eommdiic«m«t>t 
of   the    war,    the    fii'st    Russian    furt    eastwani 
of    Anayta  was  Soudjuk    Kald   (Sudjuk   Kaleh), 
defended  by  three  redoubts;  it  was  at  this  place 
that  a  Russian  squadron  captured  the  Brjti.^h  ship 
FiJYw,   causing  thereby  great  diplomatic  excite- 
ment    in    1837.    Next   to    this  was    Ghelcndjik 
(Gclcndflhik)^  possessing  a  fine  and  safe  barboar, 
and  regarded  by  the  Hussiaus  as  a  place  of  much 
importance :  a  flotilla  being  there  located,  to  wmtch 
the  movements  of  the  Circassians.     A  few  mi\m 
further  east  is  the  Bay  of  Pchiat,  at  the  eotnmce 
of   which    the    Russians   built   a   furt    in    ly3T. 
Numerous   little   bays  then   occur,   friugetl  widi 
villages,  the  inhabitjmts  of  which  liave  sucocedeil 
in  repelling  all   hostile  attacks  of  the   Rosiaaii 
After  pa.ssiug  Kavakinskoi  and  Gagi-i,  there  were 
presented  Pozunda  and  lijmborai  in  Abasia ;  mid 
then  Sou  CO  am  Kal^  (Suchum  Kaleh),  possessing  one 
of  the  best  bays  on  this  |)art  of  the  coast     At  lh« 


mouth  of  tbe  sniall  river  Ingoui-  was  Fort  Anaklia. 
Ecdout  KaM  and  Poti,  at  tUe  mouths  of  two 
other  small  rivers,  were  also  providwl  with 
Ruissiau  forts.  The  last  Russian  fort  was  at  St 
Nikolai'a,  near  the  bomidarj  between  the  aneient 
produces  of  Minj^^reha  atitl  GourieL  The  Russian 
forts,  from  the  Stniits  of  YenikaM  to  the  Turkisli 
frontier,  witro  abtjut  sixteen  in  number. 

During  the  summer,  many  a  cruise  was  made  to 
these  Circassian  coasts,  first  as  a  matter  of  recon- 
naissance, but  iifter  the  declaration  of  war,  as  a 
nieana  of  conquest  or  deatructioo,    Fort  after  fort 


was  visitett,  and  the  exact  stato  of  all  ascertained. 
Dotting  the  eoaat  at  intervals  of  ten  or  twenty 
miles  apart,  these  forts  were  found  to  present  a 
general  family-iikenesis ;  they  were  mostly  situated 
at  tbe  mouths  of  small  mouotaiii  rivers,  so  as  to 
t'onimaud  the  valleys  tbrotigh  which  these  streams 
find  their  way  to  the  sea.  The  country  hiterremng 
between  tlie  forts  is  for  the  laost  part  hiUy  and 
ruj^ed,  inattwl  with  impenetnible  forests.  The 
forts  were  found  to  be  mostly  constructed  of  sand- 
stone, brought  from  Kertch ;  they  were  square, 
loopholed  for  musketry,  provided  with  towers  at  tlie 
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AJiglcS;  and  mounted  with  a  few  large  traversing- 
guns,  with  a  mortar  or  two  in  the  centre  ;  the  walls 
were  somewhat  lofty,  to  frustrate}  escalade  by  the 
CircaBsians.  E;ich  furt  had  a  ganison  of  500  to 
100(>  men,  Uving  in  wooden  barracks.  A  strong 
■tockaikf  on  the  imtaidc  enclosed  a  few  outhouses, 
ft  small  vegetable  gurden,  and  a  small  number  of 
cattle  and  horses.  If,  on  the  one  haud^  the  Ruswians 
commanded  the  whole  coast  by  means  uf  g«n-boata 
cruising  from  furl  to  fort,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,,  restrictwl  entirely  to  the  coast ;  for  oven  in 
an  expedition  of  a  few  miles  in  search  of  fodder, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  troops  should  sally  out 
in  battle-array,  lest  they  should  be  cut  off  by  the 
Oinsassiaiis. 

Mdst  of  these  forts  were  blown  up  hy  the 
Kuflsuuia,  after  removal  of  the  garrisons,  to  prevent 
captiare  by  the  Alhcs,  When  Sir  Edmmid  Lyons 
wa*  engag^ed  on  one  of  these  expeditions  in  May,  Uc 
allowed  the  officers  to  go  on  shore  to  inspect  the 
blown  up  fort  at  Gagri,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 

dee[*    gorge.     The   place   had    evidently   been 


evacuatctl  in  a  hurry;  for  the  orduauce  stores  were 
strewed  about,  including  thirteen  guns,  several 
l(]-inch  mortal's  and  howitzers,  iron-balls  to  be 
fired  from  the  mortars,  f^helk,  and  cauister-shot. 
The  fort  was  square,  with  bastions  at  tbe  angles ; 
and  there  was  a  block-house  at  some  distance  from  it 
uj)  the  vaUey,  to  command  the  passage.  At  another 
spot,  the  voluntary  destruction  took  place  under 
the  vcrj'  eyes  of  the  Allies.  Bir  Edmund  Lyons, 
with  the  A^amenmoHj  C/iarfenm*jn€^  Hi^hjlyef^ 
tSapipstiH,  and  Mogadoi\  appeared  off  Redout  Kale 
on  the  19th  of  May ;  he  saw  Russian  officers  on 
the  parapet  (if  the  fort,  and  Cossacks  galloping  at 
full  speed  from  tlie  beach  towards  the  town  ;  he  sent 
a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  immediate  evacua- 
tion of  the  place.  The  Russians  remitted  an  evasive 
answer,  to  gain  time ;  and  just  before  the  ships 
were  about  to  open  tire,  masses  of  smoke  began 
to  ascend  from  iho  town — the  Russians  had  firetl 
it.  The  conflagration  became  very  striking  \  houses 
and  trees  burned  together  during  tbe  whole  night ; 
and  fierce  flames  and  lurid  snioke  illuminated  the 
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decks  of  the  shipB,  Jiedont  Kal^  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  RussJan  forts  between  Aoapa 
and  the  Turkish,  frontier ;  it  was  on  the  Georgian 
Cioaat,  commanding  tho  communication  between 
TiSis  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  was  the  place  of 
landing  for  mauy  of  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
array  of  Asia.  Redout  Kale,  or  what  reraaiued 
of  it,  was  banded  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  Turks 
as  ftoon  as  their  Allies  had  frightened  the  Russians 
from  it ;  tho  Turks  proceeded  immediately  to 
repair  some  of  the  fortifications ;  while  tbe 
Sampson^  under  Captain  Jones,  reraaiued  in  the 
harbour  as  a  protection. 

About  tho  middle  of  March,  just  before  the 
actual  declaration  of  war,  but  when  war  was 
inentable,  the  Emperor  NichoJas  had  ordered 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  forta^  except  the  ttree 
of  greatest  importance — namely,  Anapa,  Boudjuk 
Kald,  and  Redout  Kal6;  aud  thus;  it  arose  that 
the  forced  evacuation  of  the  last  named  was 
regarded  as  important  by  tho  Allies,  8ir  Edmand 
Lyona^  in  tho  course  of  this  expedition,  exaj»iued 
the  Straits  of  Tenikaje,  opening  into  the  important 
Se»  of  Azof ;  but  the  result  of  hia  examination 
was  to  deter  him  from  any  immediate  operations 
in  that  quarter,  owing  to  tho  shallowness  of  the 
water.  One  of  his  ships  grounded  in  water  marked 
'deep*  on  the  Russian  ehartSj  and  was  with 
ditfiouJty  set  afloat  ^ain ;  this,  and  many  other 
events  during  the  war»  induced  a  belief  in  some 
quartern^  that  the  Russian  authorities  had  purjHwely 
eanctioned  the  dissemination  of  erroneous  eliartg, 
80  as  to  entrap  their  enemies. 

Viewed  in  relation  to  the  immediate  necessities 
of  tho  Turks,  the  east  end  of  the  Black  Sea  was 
regarded  by  the  Allies  as  of  more  importance  than 
tho  northern  coast ;  and  it  wag  on  this  account 
that  one  or  two  ships  of  war  remained  for  seTcral 
weeks  off  Redout  Kal^,  J!for  was  the  precaution 
superfluous;  for  the  Russians,  in  June,  returned 
to  the  place  from  the  heart  of  Georgia,  and  would 
l>erbaps  have  besieged  it  but  for  the  presence  of 
a  couple  of  formidable  war-steamers.  The  English 
officers  were  glad  to  have  something  detinite  to 
employ  them  ;  but  the  swampy  region,  in  a  hot 
season,  occasioned  much  visitation  of  ague.  The 
ofllcers  of  the  (Siaw/jwft  were  one  day  agreeably 
imrprised  by  the  appearance  of  that  much*covetetl 
luxury — London  porter  ;  a  commodity  little  to  bo 
ext><^^  tl'^Q  ^^  Redout  Kalo^  in  the  midst  of 
the  cfonfused  nationalitieft  of  Russians,  Turka^ 
Circassians,  and  Georgians^  It  appeared,  from 
inv^tigattons  subsequently  made,  tliat  a  FYench 
trading- vessel,  laden  with  London  porter  and  other 
commodities,  had  entered  Kertch  about  the  time 
of  the  declaration  of  war,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
land  her  cargo;  she  then  tried  Soucoiim  Kal^j 
where,  by  a  manoeuvre  not  altogether  creditable, 
a  native  chief  tain  contrivetl  to  [lossess  himself  of 
tlie  bottled  luxury  without  paying  for  it.  Ulti- 
matety,  the  beverage  was  offered  to  Captain 
Jones  as  a  &ee  giftj  but  he  insisted  upon  pay- 
ing for  it,  at  the  legitimate  London  pricee  of 


eightpence  and  fourpenco  per  bottle,  acoordii^ 
the  size. 

Before   tracing   tho    naval   operations    of 
Alhes  in  other  parts  of  the  Black  8ea,  d 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1854,  it  may  bo  desttablfl 
to   notice  how   far,    and  in  what  manner,  the 
Turks    were    enabled    to    take    part    in    tbeM 
operations,  by  aiding  tho«e  Allies  who  had 
to  aid  them. 

Tho  Turkish  fleet  underwent  a  ro-organ 
soon  alter  1770,  in  which  year  the  Turks  had 
recciyed  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Russians  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tcheam^.     Hassan  Gha/i,  the  commander 
of  the  principal  Turkish  ship  in  that  engagement, 
was  one  of  the  few  survivoni ;  he  was  appointed 
Capudan    Pacha,    or    chief   a^lmiralj    by    Sultan 
Mustapha,  and  immediately  commenced  a  refonii 
of  the  Turkish  navy.     The  duty  of  the  fleet,  up 
that  time,  had  been  chiefly  to  make  summer  tri^ 
to  the  different  pachaliks^  to  coUcet  the  tribntl 
payable  by  the  pachas  to  the  snltan ;  and,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  to  hunt  down  tho  pirates  in  thd 
Greek  waters.     The  ships  were  heavy,  unmAna^ 
able,   and    slow.     Subsequent    to    the    battle   of 
Tehosme,  Hassan  caused  lighter  ships  to  be  built, 
but  was  unable  to  effect  reform  in  armamcn^ 
stores,    or    crows.      After    him,    another    naval 
reformer    appeared,  in  the  person    of   Kutchuk 
Hussein   Pacha     Appointed  C'apudau   Pacha  Ir 
Sultan  Selim,  ho  sent  to  Fraooa  and  Sweden  ft"f 
skilful  shipwrights ;  adopted  the  terms  fmploywi 
in    the    French    naval    service  j    establiabidf  or 
rather  riyorganisc<l,  a   matliemstical  school  far 
marine  officers  and  engineers ;  subjected  the  Cfvvf 
to  repeated  and  strict  disciplinary  esereisee  ;  felled 
immense  quantities  of  ship-building  timber  in  thfi 
vast  forest  in  the  southern  chain  of  the  Tanrai 
and   in  six  years  built   twenty  sail-of-the-line 
Constantinople,  Sin  ope,  and  Rhodes. 

The  French  traveller,  D*01ivier,  who  visii 
Turkey  during  the  i-eign  of  Belim,  found 
efficient  fleet  of  about  forty  war-ships^  roostlT 
constructed  by  Kutchuk  Hussein.  BpeakiAg  of 
the  state  of  things  which  had  existed  sbffftif 
before,  he  said :  *  Ships  of  war  were  not  lonf 
since  fittetl  up  in  such  a  mamier,  that  each  Turk 
bati  his  berth,  and  everything  necessary  fcr  h«» 
cooking  and  other  arrangements.  The  bttveeo* 
decks  were  so  encumbered,  that  it  waa  frequentlj 
y^ry  difficult  to  make  use  of  the  great  gtu^ 
and  the  Mussulmans  might  receive  several  bro'l- 
sid<»  from  the  enemy  before  they  were  in  » 
condition  to  repel  an  attack.  The  guns  itiwu- 
selves  were  of  difi'erent  ealibr^  and  serrd 
without  order  or  preparation;  the  shot  vlii  ^ 
were  brought  for  loading  the  eanuon,  ■ 
frequently  either  too  large  or  too  small — ^rendering 
a  ship  of  great  power  unable  to  oope  with  e« 
much  smaller.'  Of  the  sailors  ho  observfd :  * 
Tm-ks,  in  general,  are  not  fond  of  the  sea. 
cannot  conform  to  the  active  life  which  a  ie*n*l 
is  obhged  to  lead  ;  they  cannot  accustom  thenueltvl 
to  the  privations  which  tliat  profession  mlfi^ 
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They  oommonly  prefer  making  use  of  the  Greekg, 
who  display  id  tliis  line,  as  in  evet^  other,  an 
intelligence  and  an  activity  of  which  the  Turks 
are  incapahle.  The  Greeks  manceuvre  tolerably 
well,  and  conduct  their  little  vessels  with  much 
skUl  in  the  seas  with  which  they  are  acquainted  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  smallest  theory  of  naviga- 
tion ;  almost  all  of  them  navigate  without  a 
compass,  steer  only  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
mountains  and  coasts,  hear  up  for  every  wind 
that  blows  somewhat  strongly,  and  wait  for  fine 
weather  in  the  nearest  port'*  In  short,  the  navi- 
gation of  ancient  times  was  retained  even  in 
modem  days. 

The  period  to  which  D'Olivlei^s  description 
relate:!  was  about  179a,  Boon  after  tliis,  miLnj 
improvetnenta  were  made.  The  Turks  introduced 
order  into  their  shipa^  kept  the  spaces  *tween-decks 
more  clear,  acquired  more  skill  in  gunnery,  and 
organised  the  daily  duty  with  more  iutelhgence. 
The  saUors  were  Turks  of  tUo  maritime  villages, 
or  Greeks  of  the  Arcliipelago,  and  receiv<Ni  regular 
pay;  the  marines  were  all  Mussulmans,  who 
reedved  pay  only  bo  long  aa  their  ship  was  in 
commission.  The  Greek  sailors  were  intrusFtcd 
witli  the  working  of  the  ships  :  the  MnssulAians 
witli  the  defence.  In  certain  state  exigeiieiea,  the 
sultan  had  the  power  Ui  summon  mcrchant-shipa 
and  inerchant-seanicn  to  his  service.  After  the 
d^tli  of  Hussein  Pacha,  the  improvements  were 
checked,  and  the  Turkish  na\T  fell  again  into  a 
Twy  depressed  and  incffieiout  state.  l>uring  the 
flrat  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the  fleet 
wag  weak ;  the  disastrous  brittle  of  Kavarino,  on 
October  20,  1827,  nearly  annihilated  it ;  and  the 
«$tabUshment  of  the  independent  kingdom  of 
Gfeftce,  deprived  the  Porte  of  the  aid  of  Greek 
nilors  from  the  Morea  and  its  islands.  The 
Turkish  navy  had  to  be  created  almost  anew.  This 
(iuty  waa  intrusted  by  Sultan  Mahmoud  to  Tahir 
Pacha,  the  ^^rand-admiral ;  he,  being  a  clever  and 
earnest  man,  worked  sedulously  at  his  task,  and  in 
leu  yeare  raised  Turkey  to  an  honourable  rank 
Among  the  second-rate  maritime  powers.  In  1S40, 
during  the  contest  between  the  sultan  and  his 
rebellioua  rassal  Mehcmct  Ali  of  Egypt,  t)te 
Turkish  fulmiral,  Aehmct  Fozir  Pacha,  treaeher- 
ou»ly  betrayed  his  fleet  into  the  hands  of  Mehemet ; 
but  a  restitution  vras  subsequently  made.  The 
rteam  navy,  which  bad  been  commenced  in  1837, 
miide  rapid  progress  between  1840-50;  and  all 
the  elements  of  a  naval  armament  received  steady 
improvement.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out 
~  the  war  in  18^3,  the  Turkish  navy  comprised 
3-deckers  of  120  to  130  guns ;  two  of  74  to  90 
gotis ;  ten  sailing-ftigatesi,  of  40  to  60  gmis ;  ax 
corvettes,  of  22  to  2(1  guns;  fourteen  brigs,  of 
12  to  SO  guns  ;  sixteen  schooners  anrl  cutters,  of 
4  to  13  guns ;  six  steam-fHgateg,  of  450  to  800 
horse-power ;  and  twelve  steam-vc^^els  of  smaller 
dimensions — making  a  total  of  about  seventy  vessels. 
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The  navy  waa  under  a  Oaputhm  Pacha,  or  grand- 
admiral^  aasistexl  by  an  Admiralty ;  and  the  general 
organisation  of  Iho  fleet  bore  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  fleets  of  the  Western  Powers — except 
in  this,  that  the  crows  were  divided  into  com- 
paniei,  analogous  to  the  military  companies  of 
a  regiment  of  the  line.  Tho  sailors  were  about 
34,000  ;  the  marines,  4000  ;  and  in  the  bravery  of 
the  men,  and  the  construction  and  management 
of  the  ships,  the  Ottoman  navy  bad  attaincMl  a 
creditable  position. 

The  sanguinary  but  cowardly  attack  by  the 
Rnssians  at  Siuof»e  weakened  the  Turkish  navy 
and  exasperated  the  Turks.  In  tho  subsequent 
naval  operations  in  the  Black  Sea,  tlie  Turkish 
ships  seldom  acted  alone,  but  usually  formed  com- 
ponent elements  in  the  Allied  fleets.  Sometimes 
the  English  officers  and  seamen  looked  down  with 
a  little  contempt  on  their  Ottoman  allies ;  but 
there  is  no  proof  that  this  was  justifiable,  for  the 
Turks  shewed  themselves  ever  ready  to  bear  their 
share  of  enterprise  and  danger. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1854,  the 
Turkish  fleet  was  not  applied  to  much  use  by  the 
AUied  admirals ;  but  on  the  4tb  of  May,  it  left 
Constantinople  for  the  Black  Sea,  after  a  long 
detention  in  the  Bay  of  Buyukdere.  It  was  a  fine 
fleet  of  22  ships,  comprising  one  firstr^rate  of  124 
guns,  the  Mahmoudii;  three  of  104  guns;  two 
of  90 ;  two  of  S4  ;  and  one  of  74.  One  of  the 
84rgun  ships,  the  Ttcltrijle^  was  commanded  by  an 
Ettgliehman,  who  hod  been  many  years  in'  the 
Turkish  service — Admiral  Blade,  under  bis  Oriental 
designation  of  Moucbavir  Pacha.  The  fleet  abo 
comprised  three  largo  frigates,  two  brigs,  and 
seven  or  eight  steamers.  The  fleet  was  inspected 
before  its  departure  by  Mehemet,  the  Capudan 
Pacha.  Admiral  81ade,  combining  hss  experience 
as  an  English  navaboflficer  with  his  knowledge  of 
Turks  and  Turkey,  was  a  valuable  coatljutor  in 
the  fleet.  This  fleet,  after  conferonco  witli  tho 
Allied  admirals,  waa  bound  for  the  Circassian 
coast,  to  aid  in  those  operations  already  described. 
It  appears,  however,  that  little  as  the  EngUsh  and 
French  fleets  eftccted  in  the  Black  Sea  during 
that  year,  the  Turks  were  permitted  hardly  any 
share  even  in  that  little.  A  correspondent  at 
Constantinople  of  one  of  tiie  journals,  writing  in 
August,  thus  commented  on  the  matter;  'With 
all  deference  to  nautical  men,  it  may  bo  allowed 
to  regret  that  this  squadron,  strong  in  the  number 
and  stm  of  its  vessels,  and  in,  at  least,  the  valour 
and  determination  of  its  crcw^  was  not  turned  to 
a  better  use  during  its  last  visit  to  the  Black  Sea. 
To  be-ar  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
KngU^h  officers  have  sjwken  of  it,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  it  quiet  for  fear  of  its  impeding 
the  operations  of  the  AliioH,  one  would  think  that 
a  succession  of  Trafalgan  bad  occupied  the  last 
fow  montljs,  and  that  these  inexpert  Mussulmans 
had  been  condemned  to  Baltschik  Bay  that  they 
might  not  interfere  with  the  activity  and  brilhancy 
of  our  own  operations.     But  where  nothing  is 
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dune,  the  Turk  stands  as  high  as  his  superciUoua 
critics,  ^o  doubt  the  Ottoman  sailors,  though 
capable  of  obstinate  resistance  in  a  tight  like  that 
of  Sinope,  are  not  sufficiently  skilful  for  ela?K>rate 
evolutions  ;  still,  they  might  have  been  made  more 
serviceable  than  they  were  during  their  two 
months  in  harbour,  where  they  died  of  starvation 
and  scurvy,  and  were  as  useless  as  if  they  had 
remained  within  the  Bosphorus.  ,  .  ,  ,  The 
unhappy  Tui-ks  were  left,  without  money  or  neces- 
saries, to  starve  in  the  sight  of  plenty,  and  perish 
with  disease  close  to  crews  in  perfect  health. 
They  saw  provisions  bought  up  and  taken  to  the 
Allied  fleet,  while  tbey  had  nothing  but  their 
wretobed  allowances ;  they  became  demoraliseti 
and  dispiritcii,  and  out  of  their  moderate  stjuadron 
they  lost  10tX.>  men.'  The  Turks  had,  indeed,  no 
great  reason  to  be  delighted  with  their  Allies,  who 
failed  to  come  to  their  aid  during  the  critical 
exigencies  of  the  Danubian  campaign  and  tlie 
siege  of  SUistria,  and  neglected  their  willing  and 
weil-mea,iit  co-operation  in  naval  matters. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  the  »mall  achievements 
of  the  great  fleets — fur  in  such  terras  they  must 
in  candour  be  character  if  ed^hi  the  western  half 
of  tlio  Black  Bca,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1854. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  re;whed  the 
combined  fleets  at  Varna  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
imraediately  tlirew*  otficers  and  men  into  a  state  of 
heroic  excitement.  They  felt  ready  to  attack  the 
Russians  anywberej  eve rj* where  ;  and  impatiently 
waited  for  orders  to  that  eflect  from  their  com- 
maudera.  Already,  besides  the  preliminary  expe- 
ditions to  the  Circassian  coast,  there  had  !>een 
a  few  hasty  trips  to  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  the 
Crimea  and  Odessa,  intended  as  a  means  of  pickiufj 
up  a  little  informati<m  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  land  and  sea  forces  in  those  quarters  ; 
but  an  English  consul  remained  at  Odessa  ^o  long 
aa  hostilities  had  not  actually  commenced.  When, 
however,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
arrived,  the  steamer  f^tif^ious  was  despatched  from 
Varna  to  Odesjta  to  bring  away  the  consul  With 
a  flag  of  truce  flying  at  her  mast-head,  she  anchorotl 
in  the  bay,  and  sent  off  a  boat,  also  carrying  a  flag 
of  truce.  A  delay  in  obtaining  an  answer  induced 
the  lieutenant  in  oimnnand  of  the  boat  to  return 
towards  the  steamer ;  but  no  sooner  did  be  do  so, 
than  the  Russians  opened  a  fire  from  the  batteries; 
live  or  six  yhots  were  aimed,  but  fortunately  none 
hit  the  boat.  This  breach  of  all  the  rules  of 
honourable  warfare  aroused  much  inthgnation  in 
the  fleet,  which  immediately  advanced,  and 
anchored  before  Odessa  on  the  20th  of  April,  An 
explanation  was  demanded  of  General  Osten- 
Sacken,  military  commander  of  Odessa.  The 
general  hmd  before  this  date  written  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  report  that 
a  British  flag  of  truce  had  been  fired  upon  ;  stating 
that  the  boat  had  not  been  fired  upon  at  aU,  and 
that  the  batteries  had  only  opene<l  upon  the 
I^rims  when  she  came  with  hostile   intention 


within  range  of  the  gima.  To  this  letter  the 
admirals  returned  the  following  rejjly  from  tb« 
fleet  before  Odessa  on  the  21st : — 

'Sir— Inasmuch  as  tlie  letter  of  your  ExeellencT. 
dated  the  I4th  of  Aprils  vrUleh  haa  only  reacheil   m 
thii  morning,  only  Beta  forth  erroneous  ^tatcnu;;' 
justify  tlie  indescribable  itggreisJon  committed  1 
authoritica  of  Odetsa  upon  one  of  our  frigates  ai^-i  Ui 
boat,  l^otli  carrying  a  flag  of  truce  ; 

Inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  tins  flagt  the  battcrk-'f 
of  the  town  flred  several  sljots  on  the  frigate,  at  v.-    ' 
on  the  boat,  at  the  niomeat  when  this  Ixwt  wit*  L  .. 
the  quay  of  the  mote^  to  vrliieh  it  had  reputed  yiiik 
confldeiice ; 

The  two  Vice- admirals  commnniding  the  combined 
Hjuadrons  of  yraxace  and  England  tliink  themselre* 
entitled  to  demand  a  ropftration  from  your  Excelicncj. 

Conaeriucntly,  all  the  British,  Frendr,  and  Haiiian 
vessels  now  at  i^nchor  near  the  citadel,  or  the  batteries 
of  Odessa,  must  forthwiUi  be  deliTered  up  U>  the 
combined  squadrons. 

If,  at  sunset,  the  tiro  Vice-admirala  have  re?ceiTed  do 
answer,  or  a  negative  answer,  to  tliia  coinmunicatioo, 
tlicy  will  be  compeUe<l  to  resort  to  force  to  arengo  tlve 
t!ag  cf  one  of  the  combined  sq^uadrons  fur  the  aflVoot 
offered  to  it ;  although  the  interests  of  bumauity  iadace 
them  to  adopt  this  alternative  with  regret,  a£id  thsj 
cast  the  responsibility  of  aueh  an  act  on  tliose  to  whom 
it  belongs. 

Hamelin,  Vioc-admiml. 
D.  Duxhas,  Vicae-admiiiL' 

No  adequate  ri^pouse  to  this  denmnd  hatriBf   i 
been  received,  the  admirals  prepared  to  bomltard 
Odejiisa. 

The  celebrated  commercial  seaport  thu*  abouJ 
to  be  place*.!  in  peril,  is  situated  at  tlte  nmh- 
west  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  alniut  125  mla 
north-east  of  the  Sulina  month  of  the  Danube 
and  200  miles  north-weat  of  Scl.jastopol.  It  is  at 
the  head  of  a  small  inlet,  called  the  Bay  of  AdKhai, 
When,  in  1701,  the  Empress  Catherine  obtaiowi 
from  tlie  Turks  possession  of  the  district  around 
this  fipot,  Odessa  was  a  mere  village,  passing  under 
the  name  of  Kodst'hal>eg,  Intensely  dearous 
as  Russia  had  long  been  of  obtaining  a  p.*oA 
seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  Catherine  inmitHtiatdy 
began  to  give  effect  to  this  wish  by  converting  l!»* 
humble  Kodschahcg  into  the  imperiaJ  Odcsa* 
She  employed  sovei-al  regiments  in  di^gin^  ib* 
foundation,  and  in  coustrncting  public  worti 
The  site  was  v^^cll  chosen  -  for  although  there  a 
no  river,  the  bay  is  ileep  even  cktso  Inshom?,  wd 
is  rarely  frozen  excejit  in  intense  winters.  'Hi* 
work  Btea<lily  progressed,  and  Ale, zander  completoi 
what  Catherine  had  begun :  he  appointed  i^ 
Due  dc  RicheUeu,  a  French  emigrant  noblcajau- 
govemor ;  and  under  the  duke's  auspices  tiic  to^B 
and  port  mpidly  aequxrciJ  im[^ortAnce,  At  tir^l 
itjhabited  only  by  a  few  Greek  families,  its  jwi'"- 
lation  rose  to  1*3,(J<X^  in  1804 ;  and  in  IK^t,  lb 
inhabitants  probably  mmibcred  UXf,UOCt.  Tbt 
town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an  obkaf 
parallelogram,  on  a  declivity  sloping  towarda  thi 
sea.  The  harlwur,  furme*!  by  two  largff  mol* 
and  defended  by  strong  works,  will  accomroedatB 
SOO  vcieels,    Kear  it,  are  a  citadel,  a  quarantiue 
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harbour,  a  light-honse,  and  Hie  Aflmiraltj  prjrt; 
aiid  fftctng  the  centre  of  the  harbour  are  extensive 
barrack*!.  The  streets  of  Uie  city  are  broa4,  awd 
well  pavi'd ;  tlic  houjies  of  sttme,  and  generally  two 
stories  in  height.  The  aea-front^  on  cither  aide  of 
the  harbour,  is  adorned  with  several  mngnificont 
houses,  belonging  to  Prince  WoronzoflT,  the  highest 

'  offidaJft,  and  th«  rich  merchant$i;  and  a  splendid 
walk  or  Ixmlevard,  planted  with  rows  of  trees,  and 
occupying  a  broad  space  between  the  houses  and 
the  chfl^  is  a  favoui-ite  spot  for  proraenaden'.     A 

I  Jiglii  of  steps— one  of  the  finest  in  Europe — leads 


up  from  the  beach  to  the  cliff-,  a»d  the  city  contains 
many  pleasant  Ri|uares  and  colonnades.  Com- 
mercially considereii,  Odessa  is  liy  far  the  most 
important  town  in  Southern  Russia  j  its  exports 
of  corn,  tallow,  wool,  and  other  articles  of  domestic 
prod  ace,  ai-o  very  large ;  and  it  is  the  entrepot  of 
extensive  st«jrea  of  J^uropean  tnanufacturea  for 
Russ*ian  use.  In  the  fdv  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war,  Odessa  seat  out  1500  laden  ships 
annually.  One  who  knew  the  town  well,  has  thus 
described  Odessa  and  its  inhabitants  as  they  ap- 
peared in  1853 ;  *  Odessa  is  a  very  pecuhar  town,  in 
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ddi  nearly  every  nation  in  Europe  is  represented. 

[Through  this  variety  in  the  population,  it  bears  a 

at  resemblance  to  Tiflis,  except  that  here  the 

|conftiaion  of  peoples  is  still  more  confounded,  and 

more  visiblej  through  the  publicity  of  living  in 

he   East.     In  Tiflis,  too,  the  Asiatic  element  is 

aorc  fidly  represented ;  while  in  Odessa,  Europeans 

»re  most  numemns.     Odessa  is  certainly  a  Russian 

oercjal  town;   but  it  possesses  the   Russian 

er  in  so  shght  a  degree,  that  it  can  hardly 

f  ocinstdere<l  so.    The  namber  of  actual  Russians 

i  in  no  i>roppTtion  to  that  of  Greeks,  Italians,  and 

an*.    The  military,  and  awarms  of  officials, 

alone  Russian ;    but  even  among  the  latter 

liere  are  many  non-RussiauH,  principally  French 

I  German.   Odessa  possesses  something  obtained 

llRrom   nearly  every  part  of  Europe.     Extcniall3'', 

l«Qd  principally  in  pubhc  hfe,  in  the  Opera,  and 

[buildings,  we  recognise  the  South  European  town, 

I  with  a  promuient  Italian  character.     The  shops 

I  of  Uic  first  class  are  imitatiouR  of  the  French ;  but 

i  tliey  do  not  equal  them  in  elegance,  though  their 


owners  are  principally  Preachmen.  The  ariisan 
clasfl,  as  nearly  through  the  whole  of  Russia,  is 
German ;  German  gardeners  from  the  adjacent 
districts  supply  the  market  with  vt^etables. 
Although  society  is  generally  regulated  after  the 
French  model,  and  that  language  is  principally 
spoken,  stUl  a  yearning  for  Englisli  manners  may 
be  traced.  This  is  very  evident  in  tlie  clubs, 
The  cause  may  bo  found  in  the  circumstance,  that 
Prince  Woron/jOtr  was  educated  in,  and  always 
display*  a  preference  for  the  customs  of,  that 
country.'*  But  Odesisa,  like  aU  other  showy 
Russian  towns,  loste  its  attraction  immediately 
beyond  the  barriers ;  'It  can  scarcely  be  credited 
that  a  town,  which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the 
interior  provinces,  and  has  grown  rich  through 
their  produce,  has  done  nothing  at  all  to  facilitate 
the  mode  of  communication  for  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants of  Kcw  Russia  and  Bessarabia.  As  far 
as   1  am  aware,  the  streets  of  Odessa  arc  only 

»  Koch.     The  Orittna ;  inVA  a  VUit  fa  Odma. 
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max^adamised,  but  wot  paved ;  and  oven  tbia  road- 
way ceases  itfter  the  barrier  is  passed.  As  long  as 
It  ia  good  weather,  and  the  ground  is  dry,  all  goes 
-well,  for  it  i&  qoick  travelling  on  tlie  illimitable 
steppe ;  but  wo  to  the  traveller  who  is  compelled 
to  proceed  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  during 
a  rainy  aenson!  Bottoml^a  roads  prevent  hia 
progress  for  days.' 

g^ueb  h  the  Russian  port  which,  towards  the 
cloBe  of  April,  was  boml>arded  by  the  Allied  fleets. 
It  appears  that,  immediately  after  the  firing  upon 
the  fltig  of  truce,  Osten-Sackon,  apprehending  that 
serious  consequences  would  follow,  issued  a  pri^clar 
mation  to  tbo  inhabitants,  advising  or  ordering 
them  to  remove  into  the  interior.  Immediately 
on  the  approach  of  the  Allied  floets  being  observed, 
he  sent  off  telegraphic  messages  to  St  Petersbui^ 
and  to  Sebastopol,  and  prepared  for  resistance. 
After  a  few  merchant  ressels  had  been  capturedjj 
twelve  waT-ateamere  opened  fire  on  Odessa  on  tbo 
22d;  and  in  a  few  hours  destroyed  the  fortifications, 
the  batteries,  and  the  military  storc'si;  blow  up 
two  powder-magazines  J  sank  several  ships  of  war; 
and  carried  off  about  a  do»en  shipa  laden  witli 
munitioiiB  of  war.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
capture  or  destroy  the  town,  or  to  ii^uro  the 
commercial  harbour  and  tho  merchant  shipping 
which  it  contalnetl  j  neverthclesSj  many  of  the 
principal  buildings,  including  the  Woronzoff' 
pjilace,  wore  destroyed,  the  steeples  of  many  of 
the  churches,  and  nearly  all  the  windows  in  tlie 
town  were  broken,  Odessa  had  been  strengthoned, 
in  tho  early  part  of  tho  year,  by  seven  bat  ten  os, 
mounting  altogether  about  fifty  guns;  and  these 
batteries  kept  up  a  brisk  fir©  during  the  ten  hours 
tho  bombardment  lastetl,  but  with  little  ityury 
to  the  AUies.  Tho  Russians  suffered  much  more 
considerably;  about  2{X)  were  killed,  and  a  much 
larger  number  wounded.  The  Terrible  fired  red- 
hot  ahotj  which  worked  great  destruction,  Tho 
bombardment  was  commenced  by  the  iSampsonf 
Fkrhw,  Vatt&an^  and  Matador ^  which  were  joined 
about  two  hours  afterwards  by  the  Tigtr^  Terr^le, 
Metr^utionj  Ardhuaa,  and  three  or  four  French 
steamers.  The  dockyard,  fired  by  24-poander 
rockets,  remained  burning  for  two  days  and 
nights,  the  flames  consuming  all  the  ships  and 
stores. 

*Why  spare  Odessal'  was  a  question  frequently 
asked  in  England,  when  the  news  of  this  bombard- 
ment arrived,  Tho  admii-als  had  issued  orders  to 
spare  tho  town,  the  peopk,  and  the  commercial 
harbour  and  shipping,  as  much  as  possible,  aiming 
tho  shot  and  shells  and  rockets  so  as  to  destroy 
the  government  works  and  properly.  Probably, 
this  course  of  proceeding  was  in  accordance 
with  instructions  from  homo,  and  a  sentiment  of 
humanity  may  possibly  have  suggested  it ;  but 
forbearance  in  time  of  war  is  not  always  humane 
in  its  resnlta.  The  fleets  made  no  lodgment,  main- 
tained no  blockade,  at  Odessa ;  they  departed  the 
next  day  towards  the  coast  of  the  Crimea,  The 
inhabitauts  of  Odcsa^  scarcely  crediting  the  fact 


that  they  were  to  be  thus  released,  set  euerfeiti- 
cally  to  work  in  restoring  the  defeocee^  and 
strengthening  tlie  town ;  and  tho  MUes  ait«rwardii 
suffered  severely  from  tho  resouroea  which  the 
Russians  were  enabled  to  obtain  by  makin; 
Odessa  a  dep^t.  It  is  in  this  enW^^d  sense 
that  the  policy  of  having  spared  Od«t»  may 
be  questioned. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  the  7¥^*r,  Vemtin*^  and 
Ny^^  were  detached  ft^m  tho  Allied  fleeti^  and 
ordered  to  reconnoitre  Odessa,  conoeming  wfaidi 
th©  admirals  appear  to  have  remained  ia  Bom« 
anxiety.    A  dense  fog  speedily  led  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  three  ships ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
I2th  of  May,  at  about  six  o'clock,  the  Tif^er  ran 
aground,  four  or  five  miles  from  Odessa,  near  a 
light-house,  and  under  a  high  cliff  The  crew  iomie- 
diately  got  out  her  boats,  laid  the  anchor  astern, 
and  lightencfl  her  by  throwing  the  guns  overboard. 
The  Russians,  on  the  look-out  above,  did  not  fail  ta 
take  advantage  of  tho  situation  of  the  unfortunate 
ship,    Tho  seamen  were  annoyed  with  musketij 
while  employed  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  their 
vessel ;  and  about  nine  oVlock,  the  firing  hecAine 
still  more  determined,  by  tho  employment  of  fieU- 
pieces.    Tho  luckless  Tiger — a  Bteamer  of  Kbrteeo 
guns,  and  about  1270  tons  burden— resitted  until 
Captain  Giftard  had  received  desperate  wound^ 
and  a  midshipman  and  two  soamen  wero  killed, 
and  one  wounded.    Tho  captain,  seeing  his  hope- 
less condition,  struck  bis  flag,  and  the  Russians  took 
tho  crew  prisoners.    At  tliis  critical  time,  tho  N^ 
and  VcmHm  hove  in  sight,     The  Russians  there* 
upon  ordered  the  prisonora  to  hasten  on  shew, 
or  they  would  again  fire ;   and  when   the  tiro 
steamers  came  within  gunshot,  the  prisoners  were 
placed  in  fVont  of  the  Russians   on   the  beSM^h. 
Captain  Giffiird  and  liia  poor  fellows  were  then 
marched   or    conveyed    tjo    Odessa,    where   the? 
roceiTed   every   kindne^  from   the  inhabitanti; 
Giflard  himself  being   lodged   in   the  govemof'* 
house.     They  were  allowed  considerable  lilj«^j} 
were  permitt©!  to  write  to  their  friends  ;  and  wen 
^isiti^  imder  a  flag  of  truce,  by  the  tirst-lieuteniot 
of  the  Vtmmm.    Oaro  seems  to  have  l>^eu  takra, 
on  this  occasion,  that  tho  Russians  should  wi. 
be  open  to  any  chaise  of  dishonouring  a  fl«g 
of  truce.  The  news  speedily  roacheti  St  Petoivburf ; 
and  the  Invalids  Bmsa,  on  the  10th,  ooni&ii»e«l  * 
dispatch  from  General  Osten-Sacken    to   Pruw» 
Pftskevitch — stating    that    the    TT^r,    when   IW 
much    injured    to   be  preservedj   was    purpoifiH 
burnt  by  means  of  red-hot  shot ;  that  the  fi*i 
and  Union -jack  had  been  kept  an  trophiiji;  th*' 
some  of  the  guns  had  been  secured,  and  tak^  to 
Odessa ;  and   that  the  prisoners,  besides  Otptiua 
Giflard,  numbered  24  officers  and  wantmt-offioer^ 
and  £01  seamen  and  marines.     Mrs  Gifiard,  wifr 
of  tlio  unfortunate   captain  of  the   7%er,  weal 
to  Odessa   early  in  June  in  the    Veftmmt  wili 
the  determination  to  share  the  eaptiidty  of 
Imsband  ;  die  reachetl  that  place  on  the 
found  that  he  had  sunk  under  his  sufferings  a 


preriotisly*  She  was  allow  e?d  to  land  for  a  few 
hmtn  to  viflt  his  grave,  and  to  converse  with 
toma  of  the  c*ptapod  crew  of  the  TVycr  /  and  she 
raoetTod  much  cjonsideration  from  the  authoritiea. 

An  episode  of  a  T«markable  kind  m  connected 
with  this  fkte  of  the  r^^-r— the  production  of  a 
Totnine,  narrating  the  Idnd  tt^titment  and  libemtion 
of  one  of  the  prisoners.  In  this  volume,*  every- 
thing Raasaan  is  bo  highlj  praised,  that  its  tone 
became  subject  to  much  commentarj.  Since 
gentleness  haa  seldom  been  a  characteristic  of  the 
RosBiAn  government,  a  snppoEition  has  been  put 


forth  that  the  treatment  of  the  crew  of  the 
Tipet  was  a  special  ailair,  intended  to  produoe  a 
partionlar  effect  in  Western  Europe.  Be  tliis  the 
oase  or  not,  it  would  be  diflScult  for  the  mort 
ardent  admirer  of  Hnsaia  and  the  Attasians  to 
OTcfpasa  Lientenant  Eoyei*  in  tlie  nm?  of  adula-- 
tory  words  and  phrase*.  Apart  from  the  tone  of 
the  hook,  however,  the  facta  of  the  imprisonment 
were  simply  as  follow; — When  the  prisoners 
were  landed  on  the  gfrounda  of  M.  CortaOTi, 
chief  magistrate  of  OdesRa,  the  wounded  received 
immediate  attention  j  and  the  rest,  guarded  by 
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n«ttntcU<m  of  the  Tiger. 


a  Urge  Ijody  of  troops,  and  gazod  at.  hy  half  the 
jiopnlation  of  Odessa,  were  marched  off  to  the 
ijuaran  tine-station  near  the  city.  IT  ere  they  were 
wmfortablj  housed,  well  fed,  and  kindly  ti*etited 
— bi'ing  allowed  also  to  receive  letterfi,  clothes,  and 
money  from  RngliJ^h  ships,  wliich,  as  just  stated, 
approached  under  flag  of  truce  for  that  purpose, 
TTj:ey  were  perhaps  the  first  body  of  English 
prisoners  ever  made  liy  Russia  j  and  were  treated 
somewhat  as  pete  or  phenomena  accordingly.  Early 
iu  June,  the  dtwiston  of  the  crar  was  received 
c*)nceriving  the  destination  of  the  prisoner:  the 
chief  officer  was  to  proceed  to  8t  Petersburg  ;  and 
tbtJ  other  officers  and  men  to  Riadn,  a  town  about 
IW  nrtle«  south-east  of  Moscow  ^ — the  officers 
to  travel  fn  rairriages,  the  men  to  proceed  by  ea^ 
mftfches  on  foot.  An  offer,  however,  having  been 
made  by  the  English  admiral  for  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  this  was  accepted  ;  and  nearly  all 
the  crew  were  liberated  at  Odessa  in  July,    Tlie 

^fioyn'.    nfSh^liAPrUemenfnlttaiia.    1SS4. 


officers  remained  more  like  guests  than  prisonct^ 
in  that  city ;  but  on  the  8th  of  June,  Lieutenant 
Royer  started  for  St  Petersburg,  in  obedience  to 
the  emperor's  rescript.  This  offLoer  describes  his 
long  Jouraey  in  terras  very  similar  to  those 
employed  by  other  travellers  in  Russia,  but  with 
more  of  the  cauknr  de  ro*p.  He  appears  to  have 
1>een  providerl  with  a  good  tcayoUing-equipagc, 
for  he  reached  Moscow  on  the  15th,  He  then 
started  by  rail  for  Bt  Petersburg,  lia\ing  for  his 
especial  u.'jo  a  carriage,  *  about  ten  feet  square, 
ftirnished  with  two  sofas  and  chairs,  a  small 
card'table,  and  two  slde-tablca,*  Arrived  at  St 
Petersburg,  the  lieutenant  was  lodged  in  a  good 
hotel.  The  emperor  commanded  his  attendance 
at  Peterhof,  a  few  miles  from  St  Petersburg. 
The  heutcnant  had  an  interview  with  the  Grand* 
Duclie^a  Alexandra  Josefovna,  wife  to  the  Orand- 
Dnkc  Constantino ;  and  then  with  the  Grand- 
Duke  himself:  he  was  delighted  with  Iwth,  and 
dascribcs  minutely  all  the  details  of  his  recep- 
tion, liis  tea,  the  dresses  of  the  ladies,  Sic,    On 
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the  25th,  ho  was  introduced  to  the  emperor, 
who,  after  a,  short  but  courteous  conversation, 
ivnoouticcd  his  intention  of  ^ving  the  lieutenant 
his  liberty.  On  the  2i>lh,  after  being  much  f^ted 
hy  officers  of  the  court  and  the  anny,  the 
ht'utonant  departed  for  England. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Ti^er  was  one  of  the  mortifying 
iccidents  of  the  war  for  the  AlJiea.  Another  was 
tlie  deiith  of  Captain  Parker,  which  occurred  n  few 
woekfi  afterwards.  During  the  dosing  scenes  of 
the  l>anubian  campaignj  the  Russians  were  driven 
by  the  Allied  fleete  from  the  Sulinit  mouth  of  the 
Danube  j  but  in  order  to  complete  the  expulsion,  a 
small  expedition  was  sent  to  destroy  some  Russian 
batteries,  stockades,  and  building?;,  and  it  was 
then  found  tliat  the  Hussians  had  not  been  so 
fully  dislodged  as  Itad  been  imagined.  Com- 
mander Povrell  of  the  Ft-^^Wiw,  wrote  a  disytatch 
to  Admiral  D  and  as  on  the  8  th  of  July,  giving  an 
aeeouut  of  tlie  exploit  which  had  that  day  caused 
the  death  of  a  favourite  officer.  The  following  arc 
the  chief  pointy  in  this  description  : — *  Captain 
Ilyile  Parker  dircctc<l  a  strong  party  of  boats  from 
the  Firebrand  and  fcsumua  to  accompany  hi  in  np 
the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of  destroving  some 
works  which  were  occupied  by  the  Russians.  At 
two  P.M.J  the  boats  entered  the  Danube,  Captain 
Parker's  gig  in  advance.  At  the  bend  of  the  river, 
opposite  a  number  of  houses  on  the  right  bank 
tuxd  a  larji^e  .stockade  on  the  left,  a  sharp  fire  was 
opene<i  npon  him,  and  his  boat  was  nearly  riddled. 
Some  of  his  men  wore  v^oundcd.  The  heavy  boats 
were  coming  up,  and  Captain  Parker  at  once 
pulled  back  to  them,  liailing  me  to  land  the 
marines,  aad  be  ready  to  storm.  This  order  was 
executed  by  the  marines  and  a  detachment  of 
seamen  in  the  same  gallant  spirit  with  which  it 
was  given.  Captain  Parker  then  dashed  on  shore 
in  his  gig,  and  at  once  advanced  with  a  few  men. 
He  was  in  front,  and  greatly  exposed.  A  tremen- 
dous fire  was  soon  opened  by  the  enemy  upon 
them,  and  a  few  minutes  after  landing,  a  bullet 
passed  through  their  leader's  heart,  and  in  a 
moment  this  gallant  sailor  ceased  to  live, ....  The 
command  of  the  force  then  devoh'cd  upon  myself. 
I  directed  the  gun-boats  and  rockeHioat  at  once  to 
be  brought  to  the  front;  the  storming- parly  was 
formed  by  Lieutenant  JulJ,  R.M,A,  ;  the  gun-boa tg 
commenced  a  most  effective  fire  upon  the  houses 
and  battery,  and  in  a  short  time  the  enemy's  fire 
was  silenced.  I  directed  the  Btorming-party  to 
advance,  and  the  place  was  entered  at  a  run  by 
a  detachment  of  marines  and  sailott^,  headed  by 
Lieutenant  Jull,  R.M.A.,  and  Lieutenant  Hawkey, 
E.M.  We  found  that  the  enemy  had  already 
retreated  at  the  rear^  and  so  thick  was  the  cover, 
that  pursuit  was  in  vain.  The  work  that  we  had 
taken  "waa  a  gabion-battery,  the  guns  of  wliieh 
had  V>een  taken  away,  and  the  embrasures  filled 
n[i.  It  consisted  of  a  front  along  the  river,  raised 
about  15  feet  high,  and  4<10  yards  in  extent. 
In  the  rear  was  a  morass,  and  the  two  flanks, 
which  were  not  30  yards  in  length,  were  defended 


as  in  front.  This  work  enclosed  nXmnt  fi% 
government  houses,  stables,  Ktorehou,se«,  and  t 
magazine.  The  works  have  been  entirely  detno- 
lighed,  the  houses  destroyed,  and  notldng  nor 
marks  the  spot  but  a  heap  of  ruin.'*.  Part  of  the 
town  of  Sulina,  whence  the  enemy  had  opened 
fire,  has  been  burnt ;  the  principal  street  I  hsTfl 
thought  it  proper  to  spare.  There  was  no  mean« 
of  computing  the  enemy's  loss,  although  they  were 
seen  to  fall  inside  the  intrenehments.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  they  were  assisted  in  carry- 
ing off  their  woundod,  and  even  defending  the 
place,  by  some  Greeks,  as  men  in  the  dress  of  that 
countrj'  were  seen  intermixed  with  the  Russiao 
troops.  From  the  heavy  fire  that  was  opened 
upon  us,  and  from  the  number  that  were  setTi 
afterwanla  collected  at  a  distance,  the  enemy  must 
have  been  in  great  force  before  they  retreated.* 

The  bravery  of  Captain  Hyde  Parker  cannot 
be  in  dispute ;  hut  it  may  be  doubted  whtrth^-r  Lis 
valuable  hfo  waii  not  thre^wn  away  by  reckless 
daring,  nnn ceded  for  the  object  in  view.  His  \o» 
was  much  deplored  in  the  fleets. 

While  military  operations  were  yet  in  progitas 
between  the  IHirks  and  Russians  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  Lieutenant  Olyn  of  the  Britmam^ 
with  Prince  Ernest  of  Leiningen,  and  a  body  of 
petty-officei's  and  seamen,  were  detached  from  (he 
fleet,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Raglan. 
They  were  sent,  with  a  party  of  .tappers — the  whole 
body  amounting  io  about  150  men — overland  fitnii 
Varna  to  Eustchuk  on  the  Danube.  Lieutenaat 
Glyn  expected  to  find  some  Turkish  gun-boats  tt 
that  place,  which  he  proposed  to  man  with  some 
of  his  sailors.  Through  some  unaccountable  dela/ 
or  neglect,  the  Russians  had  all  this  time  l)0(ia 
permitted  to  maintain  a  small  steam-flotilla  m  the 
Danube;  and  the  supposition  now  was,  that  br 
occupying  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by 
manning  any  Turkish  gun-boata  that  might  happwi 
to  be  lying  at  Rustchuk  or  Giurgevo,  the  Russiaiii 
would  be  caught  between  two  fires.  The  ?i3pp«i 
were  to  be  employed  in  building  a  military-bridgB 
for  the  Turks  over  the  Danube  at  Rustchuk.  t>ti 
the  Stli  of  Juh',  Lieutenant  Glyn  and  most  of  hii 
150  men  set  out  from  Varna,  all  on  hoi^ebaek.  Thff 
returned  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  overgrown 
with  beards  and  moustaches,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  quite  willing  to  get  back  to  their  own  &hij* 
— ^the  expectetl  application  of  their  sorvictis  "i 
Rustchuk  not  having  been  realiw?tl.  The  sapi»fn 
remainetl  behind,  however,  to  assist  the  Turks. 

The  achievements  yet  noticed  in  the  Black  Se«, 
were  far  too  trivial  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
men  who  entereti  upon  the  campaign  with  sodb 
ardour  as  the  British  naval-oiticers  and  seamen 
The  tars  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  b; 
daring  and  successful  exploits ;  to  do  son^cthin? 
which  should  give  them  renown  when  tbcj 
retumc<l  to  England.  Tliey  were  tired  of  mitP 
excursions  to  the  Circassian  coa.st ;  of  esoortiflg 
Turkish  ships  ;  of  firing  aliot  and  shell  Into  a  lowj 
without  any  definite  object  or  r^ult.    Tb*  haji 
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at  Varna,  Kavartia,  and  Baltschik,  'vrciTe  plac«ia  of 
reudezvous  fgr  the  fle«ts  in  tho  iutervala  between 
th«  period*  of  iictive  service — inten^als  too  many 
and  too  long  to  be  weicame.  The  state  of  inaction 
was  found  more  injurious  to  discipline  than  the 
most  Iktignlng  work ;  insomuL'h  that  the  officers  lijid 
difficulty  in  maintaining  good  order  among  men 
wliose  only  fault  at  that  time  was  that  they  would 
have  preferi'ed  otcujvation  to  inactivity.  When 
Lord  Raglan  sent  word  to  Admiral  Dundas  of  his 
plan  for  the  overland  expedition  to  the  Danube, 
noticed  in  the  last  parf^rnph,  and  applit'd  for  a 
body  of  seamen,  tlic  excitement  of  the  men  knew 
no  bounds — every  one  wished  to  go,  as  a  meaiis 
of  exchanging  hstlessucEs  for  enterprise;  petty - 
officers  came  forward^  beggiog  to  be  disrated  to 
able  seamen,  and  offei-ing  to  forfeit  ail  their  petty- 
oflicers  pay  If  their  respective  captaiiia  would  only 
send  them  on  this  service.  No  other  arrangement 
could  be  devised  than  that  of  drawing  lots  ;  and 
many  an  officer  envied  Lieutenant  Giyu  aud 
Midshipman  Prince  Ernest,  both  of  the  Britannia^ 
when  they  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  expedition, 
At  a  later  period  of  the  war — when  the  lieutenant 
had  become  a  commander,  and  the  midshipman 
a  lieutenant — these  two  officers  and  thirty  of  the 
ieamen  received  honorary  medals  from  the  Turkish 
goTeroraeiit, 

Reference  has  been  made  in  former  pages  to 
Sebastopol  and  the  Crimea.  It  was  known  that 
the  principal  s^tronghold  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Utt«sian  Km  pi  re  waa  Beb^tstopol,  near  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  peninsfida  of  the  Crimea  ; 
it  was  felt  that  a  blow  in  this  quarter  would  be 
a  serious  demonstration  against  Rujisia ;  and  it 
was  from  the  first  seen  that  preparations  might 
judicJoualy  be  made  for  such  an  expedition.  But 
t!ic  Enghsh  government  was  very  ignorant  of  the 
iotemal  state  of  the  Crimea ;  not  only  waa  there 
nothing  of  the  cuiming  system  of  espionage  which 
prevails  so  largely  in  Russia,  but  .the  autliorities 
do  not  seem  to  have  worked  well  together  in 
obtaining  even  a  small  amount  of  information  on 
thia  important  subject.  Curious  illnatrations  of  this 
fact  were  fut-nished,  at  a  later  date,  by  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  to  Lord  Raglan,  the  Earl 
uf  Garendou  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Redclifi'e^  and 
6(r  James  Graham  to  Admiral  Dundas,  rei^uesting 
tUem  to  obtain  all  possible  information  respecting 
the  Crimea  and  Sebastopol ;  but  the  three  otficials 
do  not  appear  to  have  worked  in  concert  to  tin*  end. 
'Hie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  exonerating  himself 
from  blame  at  a  later  period,  conKidcrod  that 
Admiral  Dundas  had  not  maile  a  very  energetic 
tearch  for  information.  Ilia  Grace  was  aske<l  by 
the  Committee :  *  Do  you  not  ixjcollect  seeing  in 
those  dispatches  any  acconnts  of  any  steps  w  hich 
Admiral  Dondas  had  taken,  or  urged  to  be  taken, 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  strength  of  the 
Btmian  fleet  and  defences  V  The  answer  was;  '  I 
don't  £ay  that  he  did  not  urge  any  to  be  laken, 
but  I  certainly  do  not  think  he  stated  that  he  had 


taken  any.  I  recollect  his  stating  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  amount  of  tlie  Busdan  forces  in  the 
Crimea  at  that  time,  which  certainly  was  extremely 
inaccurate.'  Admiral  Dundas,  himself  giving  evi- 
dence, quoted  a  private  letter  ho  had  written, 
dated  May  10,  1854,  before  Lord  Raglan  came  to 
the  Black  Sea  :  ^Sebaj^topol  is  a  second  Gibraltar. 
We  see  many  new  works  erected,  and  from  pri- 
soners -Vie  learn  that  the  iaad-side  b  being  equally 
strengthened.  An  encampment  is  seen,  of  large 
size>  close  to  the  south  of  the  town  ;  and  wo  are 
told  there  are  120,000  men  in  the  Crimea,  30,000  of 
whom  are  in  Sebastopol.  The  ships — fourteen  or 
aixteen  saU-of-thc-line — have  their  sails  bent ;  and 
I  expected,  when  we  attacked  Odessa,  they  would 
have  come  out,  and  drawn  us  oil'  to  protect  tho 
steamers ;  but  now  1  fear  we  are  doomed  to  a  long 
blockade.  1  hope  you  have  better  information  on 
Ilusatan  matters  than  I  have  been  able  to  get.' 
The  admiral,  at  the  same  time,  disc]o3e<i  the 
following  brief  but  remarkable  confidential  note 
which  he  had  written  to  Sir  J.  Graham :— '  It  is 
said  all  Kussiana  are  to  be  bought  or  bribed; 
if  So,  our  dijilomatic  engines  have  failed.' 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation possessed  by  the  government  before  the 
war,  or  obtained  by  diplomatic  means  at  the 
eommencemont  of  the  war,  concerning  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  fbrces  at  Sebastopol,  the  fleets 
certainly  made  many  exploratory  trips  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea ;  on  some  occasions 
haying  a  i^kinniBh  with  the  Russians,  but  genenilly 
returning  without  seeing  an  enemy.  The  combined 
squailrons  left  Kavama  Uuy  on  the  17th  of  April 
for  the  Crimean  and  Circassian  coasts,  and  re- 
turned on  the  20th  of  May,  after  a  cruise  of  about 
five  weeks,  Admiral  Hamelin,  wTiting  to  the 
French  government  an  account  of  liis  proceedings, 
complained  that  the  Russians  would  not  give  the 
Allies  anything  to  do.  *lt  has  not  dei>ended  on 
us  that  the  feats  of  war  which  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  during  that  month  s  ciniso  wt?re  not 
more  numerous  and  more  important;  but  the 
Russian  naval  forces  have  kept  themselves  so 
completely  shut  up  at  Sebastopol,  and  under  tho 
shelter  of  the  thousand  guns  of  that  place,  thut 
during  twenty  days  passed  in  cmising  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  port,  we  have  not  been  ablo  to 
induce  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy  to  venture  on 
a  comba^  even  with  our  look-out  vessels.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  steam-eniisers  were  picking  up 
tljroughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Black  Hiea 
vessels  bearing  the  Russian  Hog,  which  constitute 
a  tolerably  good  number  of  prb^-s.'  The  Allies 
wore  ablo  to  make  out,  in  tho  enclosed  harbour  at 
Sebastopol,  from  14  to  18  Russian  saii-of-the-line, 
15  steamers,  and  7  frigates.  Tho  steamer  i^w/y,  of 
6  gnus,  was  engaged  in  one  of  tlxo  very  few  smart 
encounters  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  tho  seamen 
during  this  campaign.  Cruising  along  the  coast 
of  the  Crimea  alone,  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
bined fleets  started  to  tho.so  regions,  the  Fury 
espied  two  small  merchant  vessels  coming  out  of 
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Bebastopol;  vfhxle  two  brigs  of  war  and  two 
frigates  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
She  immediately  tacked  about,  captured  one  of 
the  merchant  ships,  took  the  crew  on  hoard,  made 
last  the  prize  by  a  hawser,  and  then  steamed 
away  with  all  speed*  An  eitcitiiig  chase  ensued : 
four  large  ships  in  pursuit  of  one  small  war- 
steamer,  for  tlid  firigatea  and  brigH  instantly  ^t 
forth  after  the  lf\*ry.  The  little  steamer  had  a 
Btart  of  three  mOea,  but  this  distance  became  soon 
diminiBhcd  ;  and  she  soon  afterwards  cut  her 
prize  adrift.  Raise  her  steam  aa  ahe  might,  and 
set  forth  every  inch  of  canyas,  she  yet  could  not 
maintain  her  position ;  and  she  threw  overboard 
nearly  all  her  stipply  of  fresh  water,  to  lighten 
her  load.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  firigatea  gave 
up  the  chase,  bnt  the  other  and  the  two  brigs 
maintained  it.  At  length  this  frigate  and  the  I\tiy 
came  within  long-shot  of  each  other,  and  openetl 
fire ;  but  as  the  g:nns  of  the  Fury  carried  better 
and  ftirther  than  those  of  the  frigate,  no  great 
harm  was  received  by  the  former.  A  Russian 
stMmer,  however,  now  approached  from  Sebastoiiol, 
and  the  I^ty,  satisfied  with  its  achievement, 
steamed  away  rapidly  out  of  danger,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  the  Russians  in  pui-auit  of  her. 

In  the  St  Petersburg  newspapers  of  that  period, 
occasional  mention  was  made  of  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  but  always  under  such  ci  ream  stances 
as  would  imply  that  those  fleets  were  afraid  to 
meet  the  Russian  ships.  In  one  dispatch  from 
Prince  Menchikoff,  it  is  stated  that  '  three  enemy's 
steamers  were  sighted  off  Sebaatopol  oti  the  27th 
of  June,  but  made  off  as  soon  as  our  division  went 
out  to  meet  them.  The  chnse  of  our  ships  after 
the  enemyj  two  English  steamers  and  one  French, 
was  acoompsmied  by  a  cannonade  which  destroyed 
one  of  the  enemy's  boats. . . .  tiie  enemy  got  oft' 
, .  . .  it  is  possible  that  they  are  the  same  steamers 
which,  previous  to  shewing  themselves  off  Sel>as- 
topol,  made  their  appearance  that  same  morning 
at  Enpatoriaj  where  they  captured  a  coasting- 
trader,  w  ithout  crc%v  or  cargo :  as  she  lay  beyond 
musket-shot  from  the  shore,  she  could  not  be 
defended/  If  this  account  were  corroborated,  even 
approximately,  by  any  evidence  obtained  from 
other  quartersj  or  by  antecedent  probability^  it 
would  be  satisfHctory  to  present  such  a  dispatch 
with  the  same  degree  of  fulness  as  those  from 
English  and  French  commanders ;  but  the  frequent 
tintrutiiiulness  of  the  Russian  dispatqhe.%  rendering 
them  unworthy  of  reliance,  was  painfiilly  displayed 
throughout  the  war.  In  the  instance  here  noticed, 
Captain  Darricau  of  the  Descartes,  writing  to 
Admiral  Hamelin,  gave  an  account  of  a  cruise 
mode  by  that  French  vessel,  accompanied  by  the 
English  ships  Fitrtoud  and  Terrible^  along  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea-  Tlic  Russian  exploit  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  six  large  steamers  and  three  men-of- 
war  to  draw  the  three  exploring-ships  into  the 
harbour  by  a  cunning  and  deceptive  device,  and 
there  hatteruig  them  hy  an  overwhelming  force, 


after  the  example  of  Bin  ope  :  the  device  fkiled ; 
the  nine  ships  came  out  in  p>ursuit  of  the  thrw; 
the  i\\Y<tG  hauled  up,  commenced  firings  and  did 
not  retire  until  the  Russians  had  gone  hack  to  thfiir 
former  quarters,  behind  the  granite  def^ioes  of 
8ebastopol.  Such  was  Captain  Darricau's  dispatchr 
Ho  further  stated,  that  tlie  three  Allied  steamero 
proceeded  to  Oape  Cheraonesus,  a  little  southward 
of  8ebastox>ol,  and  there  offered  batde  to  two 
Russian  ships-of-the-Iine — one  a  three^ecker,  antl 
two  frigates  ;  but  that  the  invitation  was  declined. 
Admiral  Hamehn,  re|>orting  on  these  oocurreDCCH 
to  the  French  authorities,  summed  them  up  bj 
saying  that  the  three  AUied  ahips  could  not  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  measure  strength  with  them. 
Analogy,  furnished  hy  subsequent  experioMe^ 
enables  us  to  decide  on  the  rehitive  merits  of  them 
conflicting  accounts  of  one  and  the  same  event 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  French  squadTOn  under 
Admiral  Eruat  joined  that  under  Admiral  Haru-.  hn 
at  Baltschik  ;  bringing  9000  troops  from  GalLjH,:; 
to  Varna,  and  strengthening  tlie  French  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.    There  were  then,  anchored  off 
the  line  of  coast  between  Varna   and  Baltichfk, 
seventeen   British   ships-of-war — ^the  A^amtmmm^ 
Bntannia,  Qumw,    Tra/alffart  AHiomf    Ftnffomet, 
London,  Bell^roph&n,    Rodney,  Mttrii^m,  SSdm, 
Tribune^  Biamond,  Caradoc^  Sanspareil^  Siamoomt  Hud 
Spii^re;   together  with  fourteen  French  Un«^ 
battle-ships  and  seveml  stcaniore.      This  magni- 
ficent combineti  fleet  remained,  w^ith  very  little 
tu   do,  during  a  ftirther  period  of  two  mouttu; 
The  officers  interchanged  vieits,  and  astonished  thi 
Turks  at  Varna  with  a  sight  of  the  g&ma  of 
crioket  and  quoits ;   but  they  yearned  lor  nmra 
stirring  employment.     On   the   21st  of  Jdy^,  the 
greater  iwrtion  of  both  fleets  suited  and  steamed 
out  of  harbour,   bound    on   another   explomtoiy 
cruise,  and  carrying  out  some  of  the  genemls  of  tlrs 
Allied  armies.    While  progressing  northwani  tbt 
men  wore  overjoyed  with  the  report  that  *  twenty- 
three  ships  were  in  sight ;'  ihej  formed  visions  of 
brisk  actions  and  Russian  prizes ;  and  were  not  a 
little  chagrined  to  find  that  the  ships  tumeti  oQt 
to  be  trees,  off  the  8t  Qeorge^s  mouth   of  t^ 
Danube.    On  the  iJ5th,  three  of  the  steamers  w«il 
ahead  of  the  fleet,  and  cut  acrotssi  to  Sehaftopoi; 
these  steamers,  the  Fary^  Tftr^le,  and  Oadfrn,  M 
on  board  Sir  George  Brown,  Qenet^  Cimrobert, 
Sir  Edmund   Lyons,  and   the  chief   pilots  of  til* 
two  fleets  ;  their  mission  being  minutely  to  oxainliw 
Scbnstopol  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  th^  ClJBWi< 
An  officer  in  the  fleet  thus  described  what  lotk 
place  :  '  The  Fujy,  Terri&ic,  and  a  French  ste«llifr, 
were  puqwsely  sent  iu  somewhat  ahi^ul,  so  •»  t* 
aiTive  at  early  dawn.    The  moment  they  shew*' 
themselves,  there  were  commotion  and  prep«ati«« 
iu  the  harbour ;  steamers  sent  up  tall  coluuini  </ 
smoke,  to  help  out  the  laiTgo  ships,  which  unftiri*^ 
saib,  &c.    But  before  they  had  sallied  out  to  isb/ti 
aw^ay  these  impertinent  foes  with  an  overwhe!liKB| 
force — to  be  recorded  in  a  magnificent  dispatch  • 
a  grand  victoiy — the  signalman  on  the  hfUs  alw^e 
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descried  ttie  fleet.  comiDg  in  j  so  the  steAmers 
moved  op  into  the  dockyard  creek,  and  put  their 
firm  out;  the  ships  fnrltid  their  sails;  and  wo  were 
tranquilly  &Uow^  to  make  a  Barrow  examination 
of  them  and  their  priuon  from  sunrise  to  auuaet 
of  a  beautiful  clear  suuuner^s  day.  Before  we  came 
tip,  the  Fury,  Terriltlc,  and  French  steamer  had 
ventured  iu  rather  near  to  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  sevei^al  shots  were  fired  at  them. 
The  distance  might  hare  been  about  a  mile  and  a 
bah^  and  the  Ru^ian  fire  was  so  good,  that  the 
rigging  of  the  TenihU  was  cut  imiiiediately,  and 
the  httle  Fttr^f  was  hulled  just  below  the  water : 
the  iU-couditioned  shot  destroying  two  jars  of  the 
midshipmen^s  butter  in  their  berth.  Luckily, 
Dobodf  woi  totiched.  The  6 re  was  retui-ncd,  and 
the  steamers  moved  on.  The  workj  on  the 
northern  shore  have  been  much  streugtheued  BinoD 
tn^'  last  look  at  the  plaee,  and  the  strength  of  the 
aeB^batteric^  ia  undeniable.  Inside,  the  Russians 
h»v«,  of  cours©,  a  complete  sense  of  security  at 
lu^aent,  No  s«ib-force  could  damage  them  without 
exposing  itself  to  destruction.  With  telescopes  we 
could  see  the  men  batlxing  from  the  two  or  three 
Uuets  behind  the  boomt  at  the  harbour's  mouth.* 

The  floets  returned  to  Varna  and  Baltschik,  after 
tbe  generals  and  a<lm]ral5  had  satL^fled  themselves 
b/  s  dOBO  examination  of  tlie  formidable  Sebas^ 
topol;  and  then  ensued  another  period  of  inaction, 
During  the  several  expeditions  to  the  north-west 
portions  of  the  Black  Sea,  some  of  the  ships  had 
frequently  approached  near  Odessa  \  and  on  those 
occasions  the  ladies  could  bo  seen^  seated  on  the 
clilS^  shaded  by  their  pink  parasols,  watching  and 
sketching  the  English  ships.  When,  however, 
late  in  the  month  of  August,  tlie  AUied  fleets  and 
armie^  after  a  wearisome  period  of  aiekn^s  and 
detention,  prepared  for  a  vast  expedition  to  the 
Crimea,  the  inhabitants  of  Odofisa  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  gi'eat  trepidatiou.  The  following 
pFodamation  was  iJCiated  up  on  the  walls; — 

*To  TSK  brtuBirjUtt^  of  Odessa  .--The  enemy  it 


■gain  seen,  in  greater  force  than  ever  bi^fore,  at  no 
gn^at  distance  from  our  city.  Wc  arc  armect,  and  well 
prepared.  Any  attempt  m&de  by  the  ewivaY  to  laad 
will  be  energGtically  resiited;  but  the  guns  of  hla 
rcB»eU  hmve  a  very  long  range.  Do  not  loie  courage, 
but  keep  vet  cloths  and  hid^  of  oxen  prepared  to  cast 
over  any  flhells  which  may  be  thrown  into  the  city. 
Tubs  full  of  water  must  be  kept  on  th@  roofs  of  the 
houses,  so  that  any  tii%  may  be  at  ouce  extinguished. 
Sboold  the  eaemy,  however,  carry  on  the  var  with 
obstinaxi^y  tinder  proteetion  of  his  guns,  we  will  retire 
to  Tiraspol,  aHer  having  rmiuced  tht!  city  to  ruins  and 
aihes,  HO  that  no  ajiylum  may  bo  found.  Wo  be  to 
tho«e  who  tnayrejnaju  behind,  or  attempt  to  extiuguieU 
the  fire ! 

KRusKHBtaaw,  Governor. 
Avsvat  30j  1S«.' 

This  MoBcow-hke  proclamation  incr^ftsod  the 
ootistemation.  Almt^t  all  the  com  was  removed 
to  Tiraspol,  a  town  on  the  Dniester,  ^tj  miles 
from  Odessa-,  the  women  and  ehildj-ea  were  sent 
away;  the  pavement  of  the  streets  was  taken  up^ 
the  male  population  were  drillod  every  day ;  and 
the  defences  were  strengthened.  No  attack  w-as, 
however,  made ;  Od^i$a  was  again  spared— for  rea- 
sons which  were  not  publicly  known  at  the  time, 
but  which  wUl  require  notice  in  a  kt^r  Chapter. 

At  length,  in  the  first  week  of  September  1854, 
were  complet^l  all  the  arrangements  for  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enterpmes  of  modern  times 
— an  attack  on  Sebastopol  by  the  Allied  naval  and 
military  forces,  oomprLsingj  in  effect,  three  fleets 
and  three  armies.  This  was  to  be  tbo  crown- 
ing reward  for  all  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
had  suffered  from  insufficient  employment.  The 
detentions  at  Malta,  at  QaUipoli,  and  Bnlau*;  at 
Adrianople  and  Constantinople;  at  Seutari  and 
Unkiar-Skelessi ;  at  Varna  and  Aladyn  and  Devua 
— all  were  to  bo  compensated  to  the  trtwpa  by 
an  immediate  and  important  onslaught  on  the 
Russians.  The  delays  at  Besika  and  Beicos,  at 
Varna  and  Baltscbik — all  were  to  be  made  up  to 
the  tars  by  a  dashing  attack  against  Russian  ships 
or  RiiMiau  granite  Jbrts. 
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CHAPTER    V. 


HOSTILITIES   ON    THE   TURKISH    FRONTIERS   IN    1853-4, 


JHTLB   tlie  Turks    were   repelling, 
I  Hingle-lmuded,  tlie  mfts&ea  of  IiTi;s»iaii 

|te^^tr(/o[ii!  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube; 
'  ^wJiUe  the  English  and  French  armies 
f'^were  slow])-  creeping  al«nig  toward* 
Hh»  Crimea ;  while  the  AUie<l  fleets  in 
I  I -k  Sea  were  engaged  in  small 
.iicni.*;  quite  di.spTOportioniite  to  the 
nunibti'  ftiitl  m.igjiitude  of  the  ships  employed ; 
while  15uropt>  was  bting  inundated  witli  ptx>loools 
and  notes,  conferences  and  treaties,  by  diplomatistii 
who  were  at  war  with,  each  other  while  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  or  to  restore  peac?e — there 
were  warlike  proeeedings  in  otber  parte  of  tlic 
neighbourhood  of  the  Bkek  8ea,  arising  either 
from  actual  hostilities  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  or  fronn  intrigues  of  Russia  among  the 
Chri:^tiaa  subjeets  of  tlie  sultan.  It  was  only  to 
a  small  extent,  and  in  an  indirect  way,  tliat  the 
Engliah  and  French  allies  of  Turkey  participated 
in  these  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  tlie  plans  of 
the  war,  in  its  larger  operations,  were  influenced 
by  thia  frontier  warfare  in  1853^  preceding,  as 
it  did,  in  the  order  of  tiAe,  the  great  expedition 
to  the  Crimea.  The  operations  had  relation  to 
the  position  of  Sehamyl  among  the  Caucasian 
mountains ;  to  the  eampaigns  on  the  TorkiEh 
frontier  of  Armenia ;  to  the  insurrections,  fostered 
by  Russia,  among  the  Christian  tribes  of  European 
^Turfcej;  and  to  the  irritating  Russo-Greek  irrup- 
"lion  across  the  southern  frontier  of  the  sultan's 
terrilorv. 


8CHAMYL,     AND     THE     CAUCASUS. 

Sehamyl,  the  '  prophet- warrior  of  the  Caucaann,' 
has  becu  a  name  dreadwl  by  the  Russians  during 
a  long  series  of  years.  Few  great  battles  are 
rcconled  in  connection  with  his  career;  yet  has 
he,  in  a  system  of  mountain- warfare,  committed 
terrible  mischief  on  Russia,  and  materially  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  that  power  towards  the 
Boatli-ea«t  Against  Schamyl,  and  ehieftains  of 
loaser  famo  who  precctled  him,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
in  v-ain  sent  powerful  forces,  nnder  the  best 
generals  of  his  empire — Yennolofl',  Pask^vitch, 
GortebakolF,  Uie  two  Viliamino%  Rosen,  Rajowski, 


Aurep,  Golovine,  Grabl*e^  VeiiUiadt,  WoromwfF— 
all  tried,  and  all  failed  in  subduing  the  bold 
adherents  of  Schamyl. 

The  association  of  the  name  of  Schamyl  with 
Circassia  and  the  Circassians,  in  many  EngUsb 
works,  is  erroneous.  Sehamyl  was  not  bom  in 
Circassia,  nor  were  hie  military  operations  eon- 
ducted  with  the  aid  of  Circa^ians  in  so  gnc-at  a 
degree  as  Uiat  of  other  Caucasian  tribes. 

The   Caucasus  is  a  moujitain-range   extending 
ftom   the   Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,   in  a,  line 
bearing  slightly  to  the  southward  of  east.    It  foriiift 
the  south-easteni  bouuiUty  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  other 
mountain^rauge  belonging  to  either  of  thoise  two 
divisions  of  the  glol*c.     Jt  begins  near  Anapa,  on 
the  north  sliore  of  the  Blaek  Hea,  and  termiuates 
at  the  peninsula  of  Abchenm,  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Caspian— the  distance  between  these  two 
points  being  little  less  than  700  miles.    The  ragged 
mountains  extend  over  a  width,  from  north  Ui 
south,  varying  from  CO  to  120  miles.     The  highest 
peak  of  the  Caucasus,  always  snow-clad^  is  MoQUt 
Elbroa  or  Elljorus,  16,800  feet  in  height ;  the  nsgi 
thence  westward  to  Anapa  is  comparatively  of 
small  elevation  ;  but  eastward,  towaida  Abcherrrn, 
the  general  height  is  very  considerable,  including 
Mount  Kazbek,  14,400  feet,  and  Shah  Dagh.  13/MNi 
feet.    There  are  uumerons  offshoots  froni  the  mjiiu 
range,  some  of  which  stretch  out  south-west  to  llw 
very  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    No  elevations  other 
than  mere  hills  connect   the  Caucasus  with  tti^ 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Knnlistau;  while  au 
the  north,  the  Caucasus  is  bounded  by  plains  er 
steppes  of  almost  undeviating  level  :    ahmg  the 
whole  distance  from  the  inner  angle  of  tbe  Sea  vi 
Azof  to  the  Gulf  of  Kouma,  in  the  Caspian,  tlicru 
is  scarcely  a  mile  of  ground  so  much  as  12t)  foci 
aljove  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.    The  northero 
side  of  the  mountainfl,  however,  has  more  oflfeh"*'*'-* 
than  the  southern;  and  these  ofikhoots  gener^div 
end  abruptly  in  cliffs  so  steep  as   to    be  ahnorl 
inaccessible,      lnstea<l    of    mountain -lake;*,    llw 
Caucasus  is  distinguished  for  its  na}ditharSprii)p 
and  mud-volcanof^. 

Nothing  can  be  tnore  different  than  theaKp' 
of  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Caui;L-i. 
The  mngo  itself,  marked  by  a  thousand  Ja 
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JIuitAstic  pcakis,  separated  by  profound  ravine, 
coiistjtutes  tlic  Cuucasua  priiiper^  or  White  Momi- 
tAiHSi;  but  beyond  thiiSj  to  Ibo  north,  is  a  lower 
niHge,  the  BJack  Mountains;  and  further  yet  to 
the  north,  are  the  rivera  Kul^an  and  Terek, 
Ibrming;  together  nearly  a  continuous  water-line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of  Axof  to  the  Caspian. 
Bej^ond  tliifl,  from  the  Kuban  to  the  Don,  and  from 
the  Terek  to  the  Volga,  is  tho  wretched  steppe- 
coantry,  all  dust  in  summer,  and  all  mud  in  wititer, 
with  marshes  instead  of  rivers,  and  reeds  instead 
of  trees.    South  of  the  Caucasus,  ou  the  contrary, 


the  rich  hills  and  valleys  of  Mlngrelia,  ImeritiA, 
and  Georgia,  represent  Asian  luxuriance  in  all  its 
splendour. 

Ko  much  for  the  general  configuration  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  next  subject  for  notice  is  the 
j}}'£tem  of  roads  by  winch  thk  mighty  mountain- 
bamer  may  be  crosse<i.  There  are  only  two  such 
roads  wor^j  of  the  name.  One  of  these  runs 
along  the  shor^  of  the  Caspian,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  sea,  in  a  narrow  strip  of  flat 
country;  it  unites  tho  town  of  Kizlar,  on  tho 
Terek,  with  Dcrbend  and  Baku,  where  it  joins  ihe 
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rid]  lYjuntrie?  shjuIIi  of  the  Caucasus.  Although 
nncncuinberect  by  n^ountaiTts,  Uiis  road  is  difhcult 
to  Irttverse  on  accuunt  <>(  numerous  rivers,  uhicJj, 
«ft«r  the  melting  vt  the  mountain  snows  in  Rprtirg^ 
ipmuj  over  a  great  extent  itf  country;  while,  in 
thtt  hotter  iieas*>ii8  of  the  year,  the  distdct  is  very 
auhealthy.  The  ttecond  or  more  frequented  road 
CFoaca  the  Caucasus  ncaiiy  at  the  centre  of  its 
length,  from  Moifdok,  on  the  Torek,  to  Tiflis,  oit 
lh«  Kofjr.  A  niountiiin-paM  conititutes  a  pfjrtion 
of  thin  twtaj,  between  the  fortresses  of  Kastil^eg  and 
FiKHinaur;  the  pass  is  8fXK>  fet^t  above  the  level 
of  the  wa,  and  is  Ixtunded  by  lufty  mountains 
tm  cither  sitje,  with  ihe  towering  Kazbek  not  far 
distent.  The  fortress  of  Dariel  gives  its  name  to 
ihe  paatf.  In  some  parts  of  tho  paa«,  the  road 
ntnn  alimg  the  edge  of  an  abyss,  which  descends 
w  fiir  bvlow  it  as  the  mountains  rise  above  it. 
The  roail  mamtains  tho  character  of  a  pass 
almcwt  to  the  fortress  of  Vladikaukas — 'Ix^rd  of 
the  Caucasus '—where  tho  valley  of  the  Terek 
w»aj   lie   said  to  b^n.    Not  only  is   this  road 


terrific  for  its  permanent  characteristics,  lint  the 
diiHculties  of  the  tniveller  are  frequently  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  fall  of  avalanches,  or  the 
sudden  swelling  of  mountain  torrents.  Both  of 
thesie  roads  are  very  atieient ;  they  were  known  to 
the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  at  least  as  far  back  as 
tho  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  AH  the  other 
routes  across  the  Caucasus  are  mere  mounlain- 
paths,  which  few^  except  the  hardy  natives,  would 
venture  to  use. 

Such,  then,  is  the  formidable  region  famitiarly 
known  as  Cireassia,  but  more  correctly  dcsignatLsl 
Caucfisia,  or  the  country  of  the  Caucasian  tribes,  of 
whom  the  Circassians  are  one.  The  region  would 
be  a  difficult  one  to  enter,  to  conquer,  to  Isold,  under 
any  circumstances;  but  it  is  rendered  yet  more 
difficult  hy  the  extraonJinary  diversity  among  its 
inhabitantA,  It  is  supjwseil  tliat  no  other  country 
on  the  glotte,  of  c^iual  extent,  contains  such  a 
number  of  different  nations  or  tribes.  Stralw 
spoke  of  seventy  dillerent  dialects  there  even 
in  his   tinto.     Some    of   these    dialects    hear    a 


Teferablancd  to  Pei^iaia,  some  tu  Turkish,  some  to 
Finniali,  while  some  contain  Dumei'uus  Teutonic 
or  Oeimau  wordis,  A  letter  of  Schamyl's  la  said 
to  have  reached  Constantinople,  and  to  have 
puzzled  all  the  interpt-eterB,  until  an  Armenian, 
learned  in  the  Caucasian  laugnagea,  took  it  in 
hand  The  tribes  or  nations  who&o  namea  are 
best  known  in  Western  Europe  arc  the  Tciierkes- 
kaia  or  CircaRsians,  the  Lesghes  or  Lesghiaua,  the 
Dagheatanes,  the  Ossetes,  tlie  Abasians  or  Abha- 
sians,  and  the  Kabardenea.  The  Mingrehans  aufl 
Imoritians  are  inhabitants  rather  of  the  southern 
plains  tlian  uf  the  mountains. 

The  Circassians  inhabit  diiedy  tho  portion  of 
mountain  country  south  and  west  of  the  aouroea 
of  the  river  Kuban — plateaux  and  gorge*  between 
the  rugged  peaks,  scarcely  accessible  to  any  hut 
mountaineers.  Tlie  Lesghians,  on  the  other  hand, 
dwell  principally  among  those  mountains  of  tlia 
Cancasn.^  situate  east  and  south  of  the  source  of 
the  Terek.  As  the  Kuban  rises  near  the  foot  of  the 
Elbi-uz,  and  the  Terek  near  that  of  the  Kazbek, 
tliese  two  mountains  may  conveniently  murk  the 
limits  of  the  respective  countries  of  tho  two  tribes, 
Tlie  whole  country  from  the  Eaibek  to  tho  Caspian 
is  often  called  Daghestan,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
main  struggles  have  been  carried  on  between 
Russia  and  the  mountaineen?.  The  portion  of 
Da^'hestan  more  immediately  under  the  control  of 
the  LesghJans  \&  described  as  being  flanked  on  the 
north  with  dense  forests  of  magnificent  beeches  ; 
twining  creepers  bind  the  trees  together  ;  and  vast 
boulders,  stripped  by  thousands  of  winters  from 
the  granite  and  porphyry  of  the  upper  ranges,  and 
home  along  by  the  fierce  mountain  torrents  to  the 
valleys  and  passes  which  form  tlieir  beda^  afford 
evety  advantage  to  tho  lightiy  equipped  moun- 
taineer— every  obstacle  to  an  invaiEng  force.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  yet  more  fonnidable  ;  it 
is  one  ma^  of  ridges  and  ravines,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  of  which  a  brawling  stream,  fetl  by  the 
buows  and  rains  of  the  upper  regions,  rushes  do\vn 
to  the  river  Koisau  or  its  affluents. 

The  origin  of  the  Caucasian  people  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that^  instead  of  being  a  distinct  race  or 
tribe,  they  are  remnants  of  various  surrounding 
nations,  who,  during  long  centuries  of  misrule  and 
devastating  warfare,  have  taken  reftige  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  thus  that  may  bo  explained  the 
presence  of  Mongol,  Arab,  Cossack,  Osmanli,  and 
Fersian  elements  among  them.  Although  the 
whole  are  hardy  mountaineers,  they  differ  much 
in  appearance,  language,  and  religion,  Tho  Ctr- 
rawians — of  whom  tliere  are  gub-tribes  of  the 
Adigh^,  the  Ubigli^,  and  others — are  Mohamme- 
dansj  with  a  amall  admixture  of  Christianity ; 
next  to  thera  are  the  Abasians,  more  zealous 
Mohammedans ;  next,  the  Ossetes  or  Ossetians,  a 
small  Cltristian  trilje ;  «iatward  of  these  the 
Tchctchcncs  and  die  Lesghians — all  fierce  believers 
in  Islam,  The  Circaaaiaus  and  tho  Lesghians,  the 
two  chief  tribes,  diJfer  essentially  in  their  form  of 


government.  The  former  is  feudal  -,  each  clan 
having  its  chief,  its  nobles,  its  freedmen,  and  it« 
serjs ;  but  as  there  ia  much  mutuid  jealousy 
between  the  several  clans,  they  are  ill  fitted  to 
combine  for  any  important  extensive  operation. 
The  Lesghians,  on  the  contrary,  were  strongly 
democratic,  until  the  day  when  Schamyl  arijse 
among  them,  and  converted  their  demoeracy  into 
a  theocracy  by  claiming  to  be  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  warrior.  Another  point  of  difference  Is  in 
poreonal  aiipearanco ;  the  Circaasiaus  have  great 
beauty  of  form  and  feature,  fair  compIe3don,  and 
an  open  European  csiiresston  of  fac&— indeed,  the 
loveliness  of  this  women  has  led  to  the  notorions 
Circassian  slave-trade  at  Constantinople  ;  whereas 
the  Lesghians  exhibit  more  of  the  Asiatic  element 
— darker  akin,  a  deeply-seated  eagle  eye,  and  a 
fiercely  passionate  temperament. 

In  past  ages,  when  Geoipa  was  governed  by  a 
king,  his  dominions  were  frequently  harassed  by 
these  mountaineers  from  the  rugged  Caucasus,  who 
descended  southward  iuto  the  luxurious  plaim, 
and  robbed  all  whom  they  encountered.  The 
northern  or  Cosaack  plains,  in  like  manner,  were 
subject  to  raids  from  the  Caucasians,  although  the 
country  invaded  presents  far  fewer  attractionSv 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  tho  mountaineers  were 
split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  clans  or  petty 
tribes,  having  no  sort  of  national  organisation,  and 
professing  a  religion  in  which  a  morsel  of  ChriS'- 
tianity  was  mixed  up  with  a  morsel  of  Islamiam. 
It  was  Peter  the  Great  that  incensed  them  into 
unity  of  action,  '  Russian  aggression,'  as  has  been 
well  said,  4ias  cau!>cd  Caucasian  organisation/ 
Peter,  when  he  e^tabliahed  his  line  of  military 
posts  from  the  Volga  to  tho  Don,  may  have 
Ijossibly  adopted  a  reasonable  course  to  protect  his 
newly  acquired  tenitory  from  turbulent  attack*  ; 
but  when  later  CEars  sought  to  obtain  the  moun- 
tains from  the  Caucasians,  the  enterprise  assumed] 
a  far  different  character.  One  incident  in  tb' 
history  of  the  district  is  especially  chaiucteri»tic 
Eutisian  policy— ^e  Ossetians  are  Christians ;  ih 
czars,  about  a  century  ago,  begaji  to  •protect' 
them  on  account  of  their  Christrautty ;  and  this 
protection  has  enabled  Russia  to  bring  the  priests 
into  her  pay^  as  a  means  of  RussianiHtng  tb« 
people. 

It  was  about  the  year  1785  that  the  cneroaching 
spirit  of  the  czars  was  first  met  by  fierce  reaistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  th* 
Caucasus.  When  they  saw  that  Georgia,  aad  all 
the  rich  plains  south  of  the  mountains,  were 
gradually  falling  under  Russian  domination,  they 
readily  comprehended  that  their  own  indepctwlen 
was  in  jeopardy — that  the  continunnce  of 
freedom  depended  on  themselves.  Religiou* 
gave  the  war-cry,  which  thenceforwartl  seldoia 
ceased  to  be  heard.  The  Dervish  Mohammed, 
better  known  as  the  Sheik  Mansur^  appeared 
deuly  among  the  Tchetchenes,  exchiiniing.*  *  Vi 
have  forgotten  Allah  and  his  prophet  Mohammol  j 
therefore  he  has  given  you  over  into  the  hands 


9i  the  InfldeU,*    FrugaJ,  &SiCetic^  learned,  active, 

etic,  Matisnr  was  well  fitted   to  nn^e'sn 

npre&sion  on  the  uountaiii&aii^  and  rouse  them 

t  muted  action,     Aftar  six  years  af  a«tlvo  labour, 

ke  -vraa  captured  and  put  to  death  bj  the  Russians 

1791^    Then  succeed  ctl  a  period  of  many  yearsk, 

Iturtiig  which    Russia  stoadtly  strengthened  her 

aitioD  in  Qeorgia,   disturbed    by   frequent   but 

lesoltory  cooterts  with  the  LesghiaoB,     Generab 

^tzUuofl'  and  Yemiolulf^  the  hrst  two  governors 

the  Caucasian  provineea  of  Ktt^to,  were  able 

,  who  fitiictly  carried  oat  the  Bussiau  pdicj  : 


they  efitahlifihed,  from  the  Bea  of  Avot  to  the 
Caspian,  a  line  of  Cossack  #ton«tow,  which  combined 
the  cliaracteristics  of  rilla^ro^  and  forts ;  the  duty 
of  the  dwellers  in  which  wiisj  to  defend  tho 
northern  plains  from  the  mountaineers.  To  this 
day,  tho  CaucaeiaiiB  and  the  Cossacks  watch  each 
other  fiercely  and  tiutiringly  on  either  side  of 
this  chain  of  posts ;  and  if  thoy  chanoe  to  meet; 
indiscriminate  daughter  ensues. 

In  ISSa,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  Lesghian 
oouIm  or  villages  called  Jarach,  Mohammed  the 
MoUah,  an  Ulema  learned  in  the  Koran  and  in  th« 
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t*w.  Many  pnpUs  attended  him;  anaong  whom 
was  Khas  Mohammed,  a  young  nmti  from  Bokhara, 
Thi*  student,  after  he  had  returned  to  his  home, 
with  a  'high  repute  for  the  lore  which  he  had 
ac^uired^  became  acquainted  with  a  holy  man  of 
Fersia,  one  Hadji  Ismail,  whoso  teachings  created 
great  escitement  among  the  Mohammedans  ;  and 
at  the  invitation  of  Khas  Mohammed^  Mohammed 
the  Mollah  went  tg  ^isit  the  holy  man,  The  two 
Mohammeds  were  earnest  in  their  conference ; 
they  seem  to  have  deeply  imbued  each  other  with 
nal  for  Islam,  and  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
Ihe  designs  of  the  Russian  giaour  against  them 
and  Uieir  faith.  When  Mollah  Mohammed 
returned  to  Jaracb,  an  an ti- Muscovite  feeling 
spresd  around  Mm,  moro  deeply  seated  and 
fVervely  buruiug  than  had  yet  been  exhibited; 


many  young  pupils  or  muridSf  drinking  in  enthu- 
siasm fVom  his  teachings,  acted  as  emi^aries  to 
spread  the  irapulfie  around.  General  Yermolofl^ 
when  ho  heard  of  these  things,  took  preventive 
measures ;  and  there  Immediately  commenced  a 
system  of  warJare  which  met  with  httle  respite 
for  thirty  years.  One  of  many  daring  chieftains 
whom  the  occasion  brought  forward  was  Kha&t- 
Mollah :  after  some  years  of  indomitable  atrugghng 
agains^t  the  Russians,  he  fell  at  Ilimri,  with  all  hia 
Moslem  supporters  dead  around  him,  except  one 
young  raurid  or  pupil,  who,  though  pierced  by 
bullet  and  bayonet,  yut  lived.    This  young  murid 

was  SCBAJIYL, 

From  that  ercutM  day,  Bchamyl  never  ceased 
to  he  a  leader  of  the  mountaineers,  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  czars,  down  to  the  time  when  tho 
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war  af  1863  brought  ii[>ou  him  the  attentioD  of 
the  Western  Powora.  His  characterisfica  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  reiidor  liim  a  man  of  autliurity 
among  the  ardent  tril»es  of  the  Cancaaua.  II is 
recovery  from  the  desperate  acerie  at  Himri  had 
about  it  a  mystery  which  to  many  seemed  mira<;U' 
bus  ;  and  a  halo  of  the  isuper natural  surrounded 
him  ever  after.  On  a  later  occasion,  he  was  again 
the  Old?  o)ie  preserveil  among  many,  in  a  (jontest 
arising  out  of  a  blmjd-feud  among  the  mountaineers. 
So  rapidly  did  hia  power  increase^  that  soon  after- 
wards, in  1834,  he  became — virtually,  if  not 
formally— imaum  and  sultan  of  the  E^utern 
Caucasus.  He  was  then  thirty-aeven  yeara  old — 
silent  and  earnest,  in  tensely  deterraiuate,  learned 
bej'ond  those  of  his  class  and  tribe,  extremely 
seufiitive  of  defeat  or  disgrace,  sternly  impassive, 
»nd  undoubttng  in  bin  faith  that  he  was  a  favoured 
recipient  of  inspiration  from  Allah  ;  in  person,  of 
middle  stature,  with  fair  hair,  eyes  overshadowed 
by  welUlefined  brows,  a  weH-fomieil  nose,  a  small 
mouth,  delicate  hands  and  feet,  skin  fair  and 
fine  beyond  moat  of  those  around  him,  an  air 
noble  and  dignified,  and  an  eloquence  fiery  and 
persuasive. 

It  was  not  untd  1633  that  Scharayl  succeeded 
in  putting  dayrn  the  pretensions  of  other  leaders 
to  supreme  power ;  but  from  that  date  he  had  no 
competitor.  The  history  of  the  Caucasus  was  a 
history  of  continuous  struggle,  from  1B38  to  1853, 
between  Schamyl  and  tlie  Ruissiana.  He  jsent 
his  murids  or  pu]>ils,  missionaries  of  Islam,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  from  village  to  village, 
rousing  np  the  Lcsghians  to  fight  against  the 
Muscovite  infidels,  lie  established  his  he:ul- 
quart«T8  at  Akhulgo,  a  place  built  upon  almoi^t 
inaocessihle  rocks,  embosomed  in  the  mountains ; 
this  he  fortified  with  trenches,  earthen- parapets, 
and  covered- ways ;  and  stored  it  with  provisions 
and  ammunition.  Jn  ltt3D,  the  Czar  A'ichola*, 
Irritated  at  the  fanatic  audacity  of  Schamyl^  sent 
ng^inst  Mm  a  powerful  Russian  force  under 
General  Grabbo,  with  orders  to  attack  Akkulgo, 
atid  to  take  Schamyl  dead  or  alive,  GraUbe  twice 
defeated  Schamyl— at  Burtaui  and  at  Arguani — 
before  the  latter  shut  lumself  up  in  Akhulgo ; 
and  then  commenced  a  fearful  siege.  After  an 
enormous  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Kussians,  and 
the  destruction  of  almost  the  whole  of  Sehamyl's 
force,  Akhulgo  was  taken— but  not  SclianiyL  The 
prophet- warrior  again  escaped,  under  circumstances 
almost  ineredibic ;  and  be  was  thence  looked  up 
to  with  more  reveixjntial  obedience  than  ever. 

Many  a  victory  is  fully  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat 
to  the  victors.  Huch  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 
The  Russians  took  Akhulgo,  and  f^laughtered  150C> 
of  Sehamyl's  followers ;  but  tliey  raisctl  blood- 
fenda  between  themselves  and  every  tribe  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus,-  antl,  moreover,  they  aroused 
increased  liatred  on  account  of  their  brutal 
conduct  on  the  mai'ch  towartla  tribes  who  woulil 
at  the  least  have  been  neutral.  Henceforward 
Sehamyl's  cause  was  strengthened  ;  large  numbera 


joined  him ;  and,  taught  by  experience  that 
mountaineers  were  not  well  able  to  stand  against ' 
the  Russian  masses  in  regular  battle,  he  resolved 
on  the  adoption  of  a  guerilla-warfare — a  sj'stein 
of  tactics  in  which  mountains  and  ravines  play 
an  important  part,  Russia  tried  in  vain  to 
cope  successfully  with  this  system.  Year  after 
year  did  Schamyl  frusti-ate  all  the  attempts  of 
the  generals  to  root  him  out  of  his  fnstnesfcs; 
they  could  never  boast  of  a  second  Akhulgo,  The 
prophet-warrior  set  up  his  standard  at  a  new 
spot,  Dargo — an  unfortified  village,  deeply  im- 
bedded in  a  forest.  Here  he  organised  a  syKtem 
w^hich  virtually  converted  the  whole  of  Le^histau 
into  a  vast  raditary  colony.  He  opposed  no  sort 
of  obstacles  to  the  approach  of  the  Russians  acru«s 
the  frontier  of  what  ho  coniddered  to  be  hi* 
dominions ;  rather  did  ho  encouri^e  it,  until  the 
Russians  found  themsoives  entangled  among  thick 
foi^sts,  mountain  ravines,  and  passes  commanded 
by  overhanging  rocks— then  did  the  half- wild 
Lesghians,  climbing  upon  the  steeps  and  cragu, 
pick  oft'  tiie  invadei-s  one  by  one  with  their  fire- 
locks ;  until  the  Russian  genei-aJs  saw  their  forces 
greatly  weakened,  without  the  glory  or  pretension 
of  a  regular  battle.  Persistently  did  Schamyl  adopt 
this  system  ;  losing  many  warriors,  but  causing  a 
greater  loss  to  his  opponents.  On  one  oceasioii, 
in  1842,  General  Grabbe  made  ft  formidable  attack 
on  Dargo  ;  but  was  repelic*.!  with  disgrace,  and 
with  a  loss  nf  2(XK)  men.  On  another  oecasioo* 
in  1844,  Schamyl,  with  equal  success,  repelled 
au  attack  by  General  Neidhardt 

The  Czar  Nicholas  became  greatly  moriifieil 
and  irritated ;  he  saw  that  twenty  years  had 
effected  little  towards  the  subjugation  of  this* 
audacious  tribes.  In  1845,  he  appointed  Prince 
Woronzoif  to  the  command  in  the  Caucasus;  thii' 
prince  was  a  skilful  and  accomplished  man,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  respected  of  the  Russian 
nobles.  Much  was  expected  fi*om  this  appomt- 
ment.  He  received  powers  more  jtlenary  than 
is  customarj'  with  Russian  goveiiiors,  and  bec*n>(J 
httlo  less  than  a  king  in  rank.  Against  his  o^ii 
judgment,  as  is  alleged,  but  at  the  czars  coiii- 
inanil,  Woronzoff  made  tm  attack  on  Dargo  with  % 
large  force  ;  he  captured  it,  or  rather  he  captured 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins  j  while  Scharayl  and 
his  followers,  commanding  all  the  heights  and 
passes,  intercepteti  the  Russian  eonvoysy  oom- 
polled  Woronzoif  to  retreat,  nnd  almost  anuj- 
hilatod  his  army.  Generals  Wikboiutr,  Paaids 
and  Fock  were  killed  ;  and  the  ]irincc  lumself  had 
a  narrow  escape  ft*om  being  taken  prisoner  with 
the  remnant  of  hia  army,  Russian  ingeiiinijr 
converted  this  capture  of  Dargo  into  a  victory ; 
but  Woronzoff  was  urgent  with  his  imperial 
master  to  avoid  any  more  such  victories*.  In  the 
next  year,  1846',  Schamyl  assumed  the  offonsire; 
he  made  an  innption  with  10,000  mca  into 
Kabardah,  a  region  between  the  Caueasus  and 
the  river  Terek,  crossing  the  line  which  is  marked 
by  the  chain  of  Russian  fortreiees.     This  he  did 
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again  in  1846,  in  ISSti,  and  in  the  be^iuin^  of 
1853;  and  it  continued  to  require  all  the  watcb- 
fttlness  and  enet^  of  the  Ru^ians  to  ennbte  theni 
to  maintain  these  fortilietj  jH>srs. 

Such  was  Schatnyt;  audi  the  mountaitiecrs  of 
the  Caucasus.  The  miachief  he  caused  t«  the 
Ru&uans  b  almost  inconceivable.  Schaniyrs 
iwwei-  extended  over  about  600,000  soub  out  of 
a  total  Caucasian  jiopnlation  of  1,5C)0,000 ;  but  his 
fightiug-men  never  exceeded  £0,CKX>,  available  in 
one  spot  at  a  given  time.  Yet  did  the  Russians 
inahi^in  here  a  vast  army  of  m,Om  to  150,OiX) 
men,  of  whom  about  20,OfX)  were  swept  off  each 
year  by  disease  or  warfare.  Woronzoff  kept  a 
better  hold  of  the  Russianiseii  provinceB  south  of 
the  muuntains ;  but  it  became  a  matter  of  equal 
importance  and  difficulty  to  command  the  military 
road  over  the  Caucasus,  by  which  Georgia  is  placed 
in  connection  with  Euroi>ean  Ru>isia. 

The  Caucasians  are  said  to  retain  a  tradition 
that  a  sultan  in  the  >vest  is  one  day  to  arise  who 
will  linaHy  deliver  them  from  the  aggressions  of 
the  Siuacovite.  The  struggles  of  lS*5iiJ-4-6  have 
brought  this  tratlition  to  memory.  Who  ia  this 
saltan  to  be  ;  and  fn>m  what  region  in  tho  west 
will  he  oomc  \  The  (Jaucasiana,  mostly  Mohani- 
inedans,  are  mi  friendly  terms  with  the  Turks; 
insomuch  that  when  the  Eurf>pean  war  broke  out 
iii  1»53,  men  speculate^l  on  the  possible  participa- 
tion of  Schatnyl  and  his  followers  in  the  contest 
It  i?^  trui'  that  these  mountaineers  would  as  indig- 
nantly reject  any  compromiiie  of  their  indepcndctico 
in  respect  to  the  sultan  aa  to  the  czar ;  but  the 
Padishah  of  the  r>*raaulis  has  reached  beyond 
tbe  days  of  all-gra^phjg  dominion  ;  if  allowed  to 
hcAd  his  own,  he  will  no  longer  he  an  aggressive 
neighbour  to  other  nations  or  races. 

In  the  case  of  8charny),  as  in  that  of  many  other 
lics^es  arounil  whose  names  a  halo  of  romance 
has  fomieii,  soIkt  facts  require  a  little  (iiminutiou 
in  tho  brilliancy  of  any  delineation,  Mr  Duncan, 
wlio  hud  opportunities  of  seeing  the  Caucasian 
mountaineers  in  time  of  war,  formed  an  opinion 
tliat  the  iU-iiisciplined  and  badly-armed  warrior*, 
though  invincible  in  their  mountain  fortresses,  are 
of  little  account  in  the  jtlains  of  Georgia.  These 
hardy  men,  when  their  fields  are  sown,  and  until 
liarvcst-titne  arrives,  have  leisure  and  inclination 
for  an  excitinj?  enterprisio,  which  is  none  the  less 
welcome  to  them  if  it  involve  a  scene  of  plunder. 
They  like  to  descend  rapidly  and  secretly  upon  the 
Huwinn  or  Cossack  viUages— p^ick,  pillage,  burn, 
and  cither  make  slaves  or  commit  butcher}'.  It  is 
true  that  Cossaclis  arc  equally  ready  to  mete  out 
Uie  same  doom  to  Caucasiaiw,  if  they  can  catch 
tliem  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  relentless  enmity  is 
ptanllcled.  But  in  relation  to  systematic  warfare, 
Mr  Duncan  asserts  that  a  single  Russian  dragoon 
regiment,  backed  by  a  troop  of  horse-artilleiy, 
wiCMild  office  to  njiit  any  force  that  Schamyl  could 
hare  brought  into  the  (ict^rgtan  plains  around 
Tiflis,  A  full  knowledge  of  this  fact  waj*  posiicssed  Ijy 
the  chiet'ttiin  himself^  who  displayeil  consummate 


wisdom  in  disj^osing  of  Im  materials  acoording  to 
their  «ipabihties.  In  their  own  inacoessiblo  re- 
cesses and  woode<l  heights,  the  tribes  of  Daghestan 
are  almost  unaMsailable :  their  w^eakn^i^  begins 
when  they  descend  into  the  plains.  The  real 
strength  of  iSchamyl^  during  tlie  early  stages  of  tho 
Busso-TurkiiJi  war,  wa»  exhibited,  not  in  actual 
conflicts  with  the  Russians,  but  in  the  fact  that  he 
occupied  a  spur  of  the  mountains  which  juta  down 
southward  to  witliin  forty  miles  of  Titiis.  lie  did 
not  directly  aid  the  Turka  who  were  fighting  in 
Asia  Minor ;  hut  he  indirectly  assisted  them  by 
keeping  the  Huasians  in  alarm  conceniing  their 
safety  on  the  mountain  frontier  of  Georgia.  Tho 
Russian  generals,  knowing  that  he  might  possibly 
atop  their  supphes  and  intercept  their  reinforce- 
monts:,  felt  a  necessity  for  keeiung  a  watchful  eye 
on  his  movements.  He  miglit  at  any  time  have 
tlireatene<l  the  capital  of  a  disaftccted  province  by 
a  sudden  surprise.  It  was  phyijiically  possilde  for 
Schamyl  to  have  rcache<:l  Tiflis  from  his  mountain 
stronghold  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  to  have  made  a 
sudden  irruption  into  that  town  ;  to  have  burned 
a  considcnible  part  of  its  buildings ;  and  to  have 
escaped  back  to  the  mountains  with  a  vast  booty 
— all  this  was  attainable  if  tho  city  had  been 
left  ill  guarded  ;  and  the  con  scion  sn  wis  of  thia 
hypothetical  catjistrophe  unquestionably  exercised 
a  moral  inHueuce  over  tbe  Russians, 

When  the  contest  witii  Russia  assumefl  larger 
proportions  than  a  mere  dispute  with  Turkey  con- 
comimg  a  few  oJd  rickety  buildings  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Caucasian  region  became  an  object  of  interest 
on  other  thaji  Turki.sh  considerations.  The  sultan 
was  chiefly  interested  in  so  far  as  tho  mountaineers 
might  act  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  the 
muchnlreajded  e/ar ;  but  the  Allies  of  the  Turks, 
especially  England,  had  additional  motives  to 
actuate  them.  Tho  traditionary  aggreuive  {Kdicy 
of  Russia  (traced  in  Chapter  I.)  aflects  England 
indirectly — in  a  way  which  it  may  bo  appropriate 
to  notice  here,  since  it  involves  tho  tjuestion  of 
Caucasian  independence. 

Assuming,  as  an  undisputed  projiosition,  that 
Russia  has  long  cast  a  wistful  glance  at  the 
Britjah  possessions  in  India,  there  yet  cxi&U  much 
diversity  of  opinion  conceTning  her  power  to 
work  mischief  in  that  quarter,  Mr  Duncan,  who 
spent  many  months  with  the  Turkish  army  in 
Asia  in  1&54,  in  near  proximity  to  the  Russian 
forces  in  Georgift,  insists  strongly  on  the  existence 
of  this  power  of  doing  injury,  lie  pomts  out 
that  Russia  has  maintained  her  power  in  the 
Tran&^Uaucastau  provinces  at  an  unparalleled 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  with  the  view  of 
advancing  from  thence  towards  tho  Indus.  Tlie 
successive  wars  which  she  has  carried  on  with  her 
weakened  and  distracted  neighbourly,  Turkey  and 
Persia,  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  secure  a  good 
strategic  position  in  Georgia,  but  also  to  instil  into 
the  Oriental  mind  an  admiinition  or  an  appre- 
hension of  her  viiHt  power  t  especially  is  this  tlio 
case  in  l\'reia.    *  Although  I  reject  the  idea  of  an 
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anii«d  invasion  of  our  liasfcem  Empire  by  some 

Aitare  czar,  at  the  sa.me  time  it  is  nndciniable  that 
a  moral  triumfh,  iirejudidal  aliko  to  the  interest 
of  Great  BritAin  and  her  Ally  the  Sublime  Porte, 
has  been  achieved  by  Eu^ia  in  the  East.  The 
Bridsh  Empire  in  England  is  governed  no  less  by 
a  moral  force  than  by  a  physicail  rule ;  and  should 
the  first  be  weakened  by  Russian  intngaes^  and 
by  donhts  in  the  inTinoibility  of  our  armiea,  the 
OOduequencres  at  some  future  period  may  prove 
catwnitous.  It  is  certain  that  every  fresh  step 
taken  by  Russia  in  Asia,  inflicts  a  moral  injury  on 
the  in  teres  U  of  Great  Britain/  ♦ 

On  the  other  hand,  such  oonniderations  as  the 
following  have  been  brought  forward,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  a  Russian  attack  on  British 
India  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  urged 
that  the  North-Tvesteni  Province  is  the  only  fron- 
tier on  which  India  could  be  attacked  j  that  this 
frontier  is  strongly  guarded  ;  that  the  countries 
nest  beyond — Oabul  and  Beloochistan — have  irre- 
gular governments,  iJl-organiaed  resources,  no 
public  economy,  and  little  national  strength  beyond 
that  com  prised  in  a  legion  of  mounted  freebootere  ; 
that  the  next  country  to  the  west,  Persia,  though 
wretchedly  weak^  never  sidM  with  Russia  unless 
England  appear  too  heedless  to  defend  her.  In 
thii  view,  ail  that  wonid  have  t-o  be  effected  is 
to  maintain  a  mend  influence  over  the  court  of 
Persia— a  moral  influence  founded  on  physical 
greatness.  An  English  anny  could  as  effectually 
reach  the  heart  of  Persia  hy  way  of  the  Persian 
GuH  as  a  Russian  army  by  the  route  through 
Georgia  ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  more  hopeful 
theoiy  urge,  that  if  the  court  of  Teheran  be  duly 
and  frequently  impressed  with  this  fact,  nothing 
more  would  be  wanted  to  insure  the  closing  of 
the  route  from  Russia  to  India  vid  Persia,  Con- 
tradictory as  the  two  opinions  may  seem,  they  yet 
converge  to  this  one  point — that  the  maintenance 
of  a  mora/ influence  by  England  in  Persia  is  alone 
suflScient  to  insure  the  desired  rcisult  The  chief 
divergence  is  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether 
England  has  in  recent  years  bestowed  snflBcient 
thought  on  her  prestige  among  the  Persians. 

The  considerations  are  in  some  respects  different, 
concerning  a  route  from  Russia  to  India  through 
Tatary.  That  strange  region  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes — some  leaning  towards  Russia,  some 
towards  China,  some  in  doubtful  sulijection  to  Tur- 
key or  to  Persia,  and  the  rest  independent.  The 
Kirghis  Tatars  north-east  of  the  Caspian  are  about 
2,000,000  in  number ;  their  occupation  consists 
chiefly  in  ten<ll ug  their  flocks,  and  hunting  ante- 
lopes^ boars,  and  wild  horses ;  while  their  pleasure 
comsists  in  plundering  caravans,  or  attacking 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  k  one  part  of  Tatary. 
Another  is  the  independent  province  of  Khiva, 
situated  eastward  of  the  Caspian ;  the  city  of  the 
same  name  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oxus^  which  flows  from  the  hills  near  Cabul  and 
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Cashmere,  and  paas^  on  its  way  near  Bokhara. 
On  this  ac-oonnt,  Khiva  and  tlie  Oxiis  are  regattled 
as  important  in  connection  with  a  Ensso-lndian 
line  of  pfissage.  But  the  difBcultiaB  of  the  rotiC^ 
are  frightful  to  a  large  army.  There  is  a  fbrtnid- 
able  region  of  parched  desert  between  the  Caspian 
and  Khiva,  which  must  b©  tniverse+l  before  that 
city  can  Iw  reached  from  Russia.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Czar  Kicholas  had  long  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Khiva,  and  had  disbursed  laiige  enms 
of  money  in  bribing  neighbouring  chieftaing ;  hut 
he  did  not  Hve  to  see  Khiva  under  hia  powtfr^ 
although  he  succeeded  in  sowing  discord  between 
the  khan  and  the  other  Tatar  leaders.  The 
Tatar*  themselves,  inured  to  desert-life,  might 
work  mischief  as  marauders  on  the  Cabul  iVontier; 
but  whenever  a  Russian  army,  or  even  a  smaU 
body  of  Buropean  troops,  has  attempted  to  reach 
Ivliiva  from  Orenburg  or  from  the  Caspiu),  Ite 
sufferings  have  been  terrific,  from  intense  cold 
in  winter  and  insupportable  boat  in  Eumnier. 
Russia  poesesses  small  steam -boats  both  on  the 
Caspian  and  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  one  westward, 
and  the  other  northward  of  Khiva :  these  have 
Iseen  constnicted  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
furnish  means  of  transport  for  Russian  tTOop*^ 
from  various  points  on  tho  Russian  frontier^oaitt, 
to  the  month  of  the  Oxus,  at  which  point  a  voyaRe 
up  to  Khiva  would  commence.  Such  is  bebevcd 
to  have  been  the  purpose  held  in  view,  after  tlie 
al>andonnient  of  a  land-route  as  teo  trag^e&l  in  m 
conaequencea.  The  fixity  of  purpose  displayed  bv 
the  Russian  government  is  unquestionably  very 
remarkable,  for  immense  trouble  wa«  taken  ta 
convey  these  small  steamero  to  the  Sea  of  AnI; 
they  were  buUt  at  St  Feterobni^,  navigated  up 
certain  rivers  and  canals  to  the  Tolga;  down  the 
Volga  to  Astrakhan;  across  the  Caspian  to  it* 
eastern  shore;  and  then  conveyed  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral  hj  some  means  wliich  have  not  been  clearly 
esjilalned ;  for  although  a  river  or  rivers  once 
existed  between  the  two  seas,  little  else  thu) 
sandy  dried -up  beds  now  remain. 

If  Russian  pertinacity  and  Russian  bribe*  wtw, 
however,  to  snceec<l  in  obtaining  control  ovtr 
Khiva,  how  much  would  oven  then  remain  t<»  bi 
done !  The  dtstAnco  from  Kliiva  to  the  Indw  1>t 
way  of  Balkh,  the  vast  snowy  range  of  the  Plii>doo- 
Koosh,  Oabul,  and  Pcshawnr,  is  oeriainly  not  Isi 
than  nOfl  English  miles,  and  the  route  is  Nwt 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  perilous  kind,  even  if 
there  were  no  British  army  on  or  near  the  Indui. 
Count  do  Bionistjema,  one  of  the  best  fnodefft 
writers  on  India,  pronounces  a  Russian  invafioa 
of  that  country  irapoesible;  but  an  iropartiil 
estimate  of  the  different  views  put  forth  by  vwiow 
writers  seems  to  lead  to  tliis  averago  or  mesiv- 
that  Russian  policy  is  certainly  a  standing  meniM 
to  British  India;  but  that  it  is  a  Tuenaoe  which 
England,  by  moderate  circumspection  and  •ctivrtf, 
can  render  comparatively  harm  less. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  war,  two  agent*  w«rt 
despatched    tiiym    Oonstantinopk    ta    Otroitfim 
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appardntly  fViom  the  Britifih  embassy,  to  make  in- 
qmries  ooticeming  tiie  state,  number,  and  feelings 
of  the  moOBtaineers  in  rc'^pect  to  the  great  oltjects 
of  the  war.  They  first  TJsjted  such  of  the  Russiaxi 
fori*  afi  had  been  abandoned  between  Anapa  and 
fiatoum.  The  agents,  Mr  Barrell  and  another 
Eiui^tshman,  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Abaaia,  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  north-east  shoro  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  wilhog 
to  join  in  any  operations  against  the  Russians ; 
and,  in  ihe  second  place,  that  they  were  under  the 
authoritj  of  a  naib,  named  Emin  Bey,  who  was 
lieulenant,  or  deputy,  of  Schamyl,  The  great  chief 
of  Daghe«tan  hatl  thus  extended  hia  influence 
OTer  Circassian  tribes.  In  tho  course  of  about 
eight  years,  Emin  Bey,  invested  with  authority 
by  the  warrior- projihet,  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  the  numerous  tribes  around  him.  Some  bad 
botfa  little  better  than  pagans ;  fiome  Moham- 
medans^ who  had  forgotten  all  but  the  name  of 
Iiiam  J  yet  the  lieutenant  bad  succeeded  in  working 
great  results  among  them.  His  chief  weapon  of 
argument  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  mountain  ©era  to  remain  permanently 
independent  of  Bussta  would  depend  on  a  united 
and  holy  faith  in  Islam — to  conduct  their  struggle, 
indeed,  on  religious  as  well  as  political  grounds. 
This  was  adding  one  more  to  the  already  large 
number  of  instances,  during  tho  war,  of  hot 
fimaticism  being  employed  in  aggravation  of 
national  hostilities.  However  friendly  the  moun- 
iteineeri  may  have  been  to  any  hostile  attack 
I  against  Bmsia,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  agents 
I  SDOceeded  in  establi.'^hing  any  definite  arrangement 
^  or  agreement  with  them. 
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Such,  then,  was  Hchamyl ;  such  Ihe  monntaineort 
of  the  Caucawiis;  such  the  relations  between  them 
and  Russia  at  the  period  when  the  war  commenced. 
A  ooUlsion  between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  Asia 
I  wu  oertaio,  whether  the  Cauca4iianB  sided  with 
'  the  jfbrmer  or  remained  neutral ;  for  the  Asiatio 
bouudarr  between  the  two  empires  is  not  leas 
that!  400  miles  in  extent,  in  the  irregular  line  iVom 
BatQum  to  Mount  Ararat,  This  eelebratetl  moun- 
Lain  forms  the  meeting-point  of  three  empires — 
the  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Persian;  and  from 
thcQee  to  the  Black  Sea  at  Batonm,  the  Kussianised 
eonntnee  of  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Mingrolia, 
oonfk^nt  the  rugged  regions  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

It  may  l»o  well  here  to  note  that  Asia  Minor — 
the  ancient  name  for  the  remarkable  peninsula 
wliich  is  bounded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south, 
by  the  Euxine,  tlic  Bosphorus,  the  Sea  of  Jf ai-mora, 
the  Danlaaellea,  the  jEgoan,  and  the  Mediterranean 
^s  not  a  name  adopted  by  the  Turks,  The 
peninsula  is  tilTidod  by  them  into  pachalica  or 
I  tryalete,  luch  as  Anadoli  or  Anatolia,  Karamania, 
[  AdazM^  ErK'Tum  or  ErsEeroum,  Trebiw>ndj,  Kara,  kc 


Armenia,  liJcc  Poland,  is  now  little  more  than 
a  geographical  name  ■  as  the  latter  unfortunate 
oonntry  has  been  partitioned  between  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  so  has  the  former  been 
appropriated  by  Bnsaia,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The 
name,  however,  is  not  unimportant  in  connection 
with  any  contest  between  Russia  and  Turkey ;  for 
Erzeronm,  Kars,  Erivan,  and  Bayaaid,  are  all  in 
Armenia,  and  the  groundwork  of  the  population 
is  Christian  Armenian,  ha'iing  more  tiea  of  sym- 
pathy in  faith  with  the  Muscovite  than  with  the 
Osnianli,  although  in  few  respects  better  treated 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

Irrespective  of  tho  forces  in  other  provinces  of 
the  two  empires,  it  becomes  necessary  to  shew  the 
relative  strength  of  the  opposing  armiei  at  and 
near  the  Asiatic  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  The 
following  is  on  the  authority  of  General  Klapk% 
who  went  out  to  the  East,  apparently  as  an 
observer,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and 
who  was  in  correspondence  wjth  Hungarian  o^oers 
engaged  in  the  war.  * 

The  Turks,  when  the  sultan  dedared  war  in 
October  1863,  had,  in  accordance  with  the  mili- 
tary system  establisheii  ten  years  earher,  four 
army^orps  or  ordus  in  Asia— namely,  tliose  of 
Anatolia,  Irak,  Arabiatan,  and  the  Guards.  Or, 
rather,  such  ought  to  have  been  the  caso ;  but 
the  ordu  of  Irak  was  wholly  absorbed  in  garrison 
duty  ;  tho  oi'du  of  Arabistan  was  only  of  half 
strength ;  and  the  ordu  of  Guards  was  mostly 
employed  in  European  Turkey.  Hence  the  efieo- 
tive  force  was  far  below  the  regulations  of  the 
system.  It  amounted  to  about  36,000  foot,  40(Ki 
horsie,  and  im  guns.  In  the  coui^e  of  the  autumn, 
24,000  Bashl-Ba?/)uks  and  other  irregulars  joined 
the  army ;  and,  in  addition,  a  fresh  levy  was 
ordered  in  Syria  and  Anatolia.  These  forces 
were  distribnteil  in  nnequal  proportions  on  three 
different  points*.  Two-thirds  wore  encampecl  at 
Kai-s,  under  Abdi  Pacha,  the  Mushir  or  Marshal  of 
Anatolia ;  the  larger  half  of  the  third  part  was  at 
Batoum,  under  Selim  Pacha,  formerly  commander 
of  the  Quards  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  remainder 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bayaiid,  under  another  Selim 
Pacha. 

The  Russian  strength  at  the  same  time  was 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  so-called  army  of  the 
Caucaaua  was  formidable  tn  number— about  80j000 
men  ;  but  tho  extent  of  territory  which  it  was 
called  upon  to  defend  was  immense.  The  forces 
were  distributed  on  Ixjth  sides  of  the  Caucasian 
chain.  One  duty  was  to  defend  the  frontier-line 
running  along  tho  base  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  tho  Caspian  ;  another,  was  to  occupy 
the  ports  and  fortified  posts  of  the  Crimea;  a  thiM 
consisted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Bea,  such  as  Anapa 
and  8oudjuk  Kal6;  a  fourth,  in  tho  protection 
of  the  great  miUtaiy  road  over  the  Caucasus  from 
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Vladikaukas  t*>  Tifiist  a  fifth,  in  watching  tho 
niovemonts  of  8olmrnyl  up  in  tho  moantaiUB ;  and  a 
sixth,  in  guarding  the  fiwUier-hne  on  lb©  aonthcrn 
base  of  tlie  Oam:asua.  These  duties  alisorbefl  the 
services  of  so  large  a  number  of  troops,  that  the 
KuBsiana  possessed  but  a  sniall  force  to  repel  any 
hostile  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  This 
force  amoutiteii  to  about  25,000  men,  and  was 
fiJs[MJ3eil  in  five  positions— namely,  one  portion,  of 
10,000  tiieu,  at  Gumri,  to  protect  the  road  to  Tiflis 
against  the  Turks;  another,  in  the  Upper  Koor 
valley;  a  thin!,  in  the  province  of  Gouriel,  on  the 
road  to  Kutaia  or  Kutaiah  ;  a  fourth,  on  the  main 
roatl  from  Erivan  to  Bayazul ;  while  the  fifth  was 
kept  as  a  disposable  reserve  near  Tiflis. 

The  Rufisian  troops  sent  to  the  Caucasus  com- 
prised draughts  from  tlie  various  kinds  of  arm  in 
the  czar's  service,  and  were  about  equal  in  courage 
and  skill  to  their  compatriots  north  of  tho  moun- 
tains. But  the  Turkish  regiments  were  mostly 
below  the  level  of  those  in  European  Turkey :  the 
further  removed  they  were  from  Constantinople, 
the  more  did  the  Ottoman  generals  indulge  in 
that  system  of  official  peculation  which  prevails  so 
largi'ly  both  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  and  which 
subjects  the  poor  soldiers  to  such  sad  privation  p. 

The  motley  group  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
sultan's  service  at  that  time  was  distinguished  by 
those  two  cliaractcristics — that  it  comprised  natives 
of  various  countries,  nations,  and  religions ;  and 
that  the  true  original  Turkish  or  Osmanli  otEcers 
were  for  tho  most  part  not  only  venal  but  un- 
skitfiil.  Many  of  those  who  gaintni  renown  in  the 
uar  were  not  Turks,  although  in  Turkish  service. 
Omar  Pacha  waa  the  Croatian  Michael  Latta* ; 
Behram  Pat;ha  was  (ieneral  Cannon  ;  Mouchavir 
Pacha  was  the  English  Captain  or  Admiral  Slade. 
It  was  in  Asia,  however,  that  these  <.irientalised 
Europeans  appeared  in  greatest  numben  some, 
men  of  unquestioned  ability  ;  others,  merely 
atlventiirers.  The  abortive  revolutions  of  1848-9 
had  left  large  numbers  of  Poles,  Hungarians^  and 
Italians,  hanging  loose  on  society ;  and  many  of 
thcsoj  when  war  broke  out  in  1^53,  hastened  to 
Constantinople  to  offer  thesr  military  aid  to  the 
enDtan,  Officers  as  well  as  men  being  wanted, 
the  Porte  accepted  the  proffered  aid  without  due 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  As 
A  consequence,  qnestionable  characters  came  into 
the  receipt  of  Turkish  money  and  Turkish  titles. 
The  good  and  the  bad  were  equally  hidden  under 
high-sounding  Oriental  designations.  Under  the 
cloak  of  Kurscliid  Pacha  was  General  Ouyon,  the 
distinguished  Hungarian;  Iskender  Bey  was  Count 
Ilinski;  Ismail  Pacha,  General  Kmeti,  the  Hun- 
garian ;  Fern  Bey,  General  Colman  ;  Ferhatl 
Pacha,  General  Stein  ;  Nevris  Bey,  Major  Bon- 
fojiti ;  Sadik  Bey,  a  Pole  named  Chyka ;  Bhahin 
Facha,  General  Brainski  ;  Arslan  Pacha,  General 
Bystronowski ;  Emir  Bey,  Baron  BchwartTenberg ; 
Tophan  Bey,  Colonel  Gotschiminski,  To  what 
extent  these  officers  had  been  entitled  to  appro- 
priate Uie  rank  of  '  general,'  the  Turkish  aeraskier 


or   war-minister   did    not    take    much    pains 
aj^eertain. 

When  the  sultati  declamd  war  against  Ru 
the  ycjir  Ifln^iS  was  far  advanced,  and  little  opp 
tunity  occurred  for  hostilities  in  Asia.  Klap 
contends  that  the  Turkish  commander  phould  hal 
guarded  his  array  against  iiartial  lo.^sc9,  by  rem; 
ing  strictly  on  the  defensive  in  respect  to  tlie^ 
Ruflflian  main  army  opposite  Kars;  and  should 
have  struck  a  well-planned  and  rapid  blow  agaiosf 
Erivan,  in  Russian  Armenia,  a^  a  meanis  of 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Koor,  -who  are  ahvays  ready  to  act  against  the 
Muscovite.  Abdi  Pacha  adopted  one  of  thfso 
plans,  but  not  the  other ;  he  posted  part  of  his 
army  as  a  corps  of  observation  near  Kars,  an<l 
placed  tho  rest  in  winter-quarters  at  ErEeroum  as 
a  reserve.  He  received  orders  from  Constantinoiilc. 
however,  to  commence  an  acti>'c  attack,  leaving 
to  bis  ovm  judgment  the  selection  of  place  and 
circumstances. 

Alt  around  this  neighbourhood  is  a  region  of 
ruggeil  mountains.  The  pachaiic  of  Erzeronm  in 
tho  most  important  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  over 
a  population  of  800,000  souls,  distributed  in  UW 
villages  and  a  few  large  towns.  The  chief  citv 
itself,  Erzeroum,  is  roundly  estimated  to  contain 
40,(X)0  inliabitants,  beaitdea  the  garrison^  of  which 
number  30,000  are  Osmiuilis;  for  here,  as  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  real  Turks  are  found  mostlj 
in  the  tiiwnu,  while  the  villages  are  chicly  luba- 
bitcfl  hy  Armeniaufi,  or  other  Christiaji  nations, 
Erzeroum  was  once  iicM  by  the  Genoese,  in  tbe 
vtcnith  of  their  power;  and  it  then  contAin*?d 
100,000  inhabitant* :  even  in  IS28,  it  numbered 
80,000,  wlxich  number  has  been  reduced  tme-baJf 
by  pestOence  and  emigration.  The  town  eontiuns 
twen^'-eight  khans,  thirteen  public  baths,  seventj' 
mosques  and  mcsjids,  and  churches  for  the  Armc^ 
nian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Christians.  Considered 
strategically,  the  town  ts  unfavourably  situated; 
for  although  it  is  at  a  considerable  elevatiuu 
above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  comm*ndeti  hj  -i 
higher  hill,  called  Palan  Dukaii,  which  woirli  '  i 
formidable  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  A^  tii, 
commencement  of  the  war,  Erzeroum  wa.'s  wiml', 
unfortified,  except  in  the  j-iossession  of  a  pbftt!iT.<i 
and  decayed  Genoese  wall,  a-  dee[i  but  overgT^  ■■■' 
ditch,  and  a  few  crumbhng  round  and  »iuarc 
towers.  The  western  bi-anch  of  the  Euphrates, 
called  the  Kara-su,  rises  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  town.  This  name,  Kara-su,  is  applied  to  naaaj 
Turkish  rivers;  it  is  equivalent  to  our  Black-wala-, 
of  which  there  are  several  among  the  rivers  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Kars  and  Tiflis  are  iiiv^!i 
east  of  Erzeroum;  Erivan  and  Bayadd  are  n<  i'; 
eastj  and  Trebizond  north-west.* 

While  Abdi  Pacha  was  preparing  to  execute  tlic 
operations  intrusted  to  him,  Znrif  Mnstapha  Pacha. 

*  n  mar  t«  luprol  to  note  ben  the  dMnDcei,  tkxig  the  vmtl  lai 
wrHrhed  rcmda,  from  Emerottm  lo  three  df  Ihe  tnwn*  n«s>(4|M"t 
— (idrrely,  in  Tnebiumd,  ISC  mllft;  to  Kjiti,  l-''J  mllf*:  t«7*^^ 
250  mil™.  TbU  im  reckoned  at  &i  Enfillidi  milw  to  the  *him''- 
the  OrlenUl  roiid-ineiijiarmff  beinr  ntttier  bj-  Ume  Ihm.  bf  i 
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governor  of  Uio  pt^oviin^  of  Brieroum,  collated  a 
body  of  Baahi-Bazank^s,  crossed  from  Aniahan  into 
the  district  of  Akhalt^ik  (Akliiska),  ;ind  im|^i«tuou»ly 
attackied  «  smaM  body  of  Russians  there  posted.  The 
Baanans  retreated,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress 
of  Akhftltsik^  and  were  there  Lesjoged  by  MustaphA^ 
luded  by  an  additional  b<xly  of  tTOO[)S  sent  to  him. 
Meanwhile,  the  main  Turkish  army  cro^e*i  the 
frontier  near  the  river  Arpachai,  and  established 
ft  cotnp  upon  KumBmi  ground,  as  &  base  for  an 
ofiensive  movemeat  against  (Jumri.  The  last- 
named  fortre^  h  an  important  defeuce  for  the 
dty  of  Tifli*,  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  was  well 


looked  after  by  the  Knssiant  during  the  war.    It 

waa  a  hostile  attack  in  thia  direction  vrhich  Klapka 
eonceives  to  have  been  ill  judged  on  tt\c  part  of  the 
Turkish  oonunander.  At  hrst,  the  plan  of  AWi 
Pacha  fieemoil  likely  to  be  iitteiidcil  with  some 
suco^ ;  but  he  was  without  a  siege-train ;  the 
winter  &ct  in  with  great  severity,  and  his  Ba^i- 
Bs^ouks  had  devastated  the  country  all  around, 
rendering  the  labours  of  tlio  Turkish  conunisaariat 
exceedix^gly  difficult.  Ho  wjis  obliged  to  retreat 
from  Gumri  to  Kar^;  the  llussiana  followed  him, 
overtook  his  army  a1:»out  nudway  between  the  two 
towns  at  a  place  called  Gedikler,  and  utterly  routed 


-^im 


The  Russians,  deainiiig  a  iiirtlicr  advance 

Pimpmdeut,  retreated  to  Gumri,  where  they  fortified 

and  provisione^l  themselves  for  the  winter,  while 

the  Turks  similarly  retreated  to  winter  at  Kars, 

I  This  was  not  the  only  discomfiture  experienced 

[by  the  Turks.    While  Abdi  Paeha  wa-"^  thus  sus- 

Itaining  a  defeat  at  Gediklcr,  Zarif  Mustaiiha  I'aclia 

Xyras  equally  uururtnnate  at  Aktialtsik  ■  the  Uussiim 

garrison  of  this  placp,  rceciving  an  augiaentiitiun 

of  force  under  General  AudronikolF,  was  enabled 

to  attack  and  defeat  the  Tnrka  who  were  besieging 

the  foitress,  and  to  drive  them  over  the  frontier 

back    to   Aidahan.      These    twofuld    defeats,    at 

Godikler  and  Aklialtsik,   depressed   the  Turkish 

troops,  annoyed  tlio  govemment^  and  led  to  the 

|depo«$iUon  of  A  bill  Pacha.     The  Turks  lis  Asia 

linor  had  no  Omar  Pacha  among  them;  they 

rWere  not  well  commanded. 

Two  circunistancea  combined  to  render  these 
vktorios  less  advantageous  to  the  Russians  than 
might  have  been  expeetetl,    A  heavy  fall  of  snow, 


presaging  the  immediate  approach  of  ^tern  winter, 
put  an  end  to  any  further  operations  near  Kare; 
while  Schamyl,  at  a  time  when  the  lltissians  were 
cngnged  in  another  direction,  suddenly  descended 
from  his  mountains  into  the  plains  of  Gcoi-gia  at 
the  head  of  ie,O0O  hoi-se,  fired  200  small  villages, 
and  carried  away,  as  hostages,  sovenil  Russian 
ladies  who  were  residing  in  their  countrj-'housos 
near  Tiftia.  Tho  Russians,  to  expel  these  intruders, 
found  themselves  called  u])on  to  con  fine  their 
attention  during  tho  winter  mainly  to  tliu  vicinity 
of  Till  is  and  Guiarl. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1664,  tho 
Toi-kish  army  in  Asia  was  in  a  thoroughly  disor- 
ganised state,  owing  partly  to  defeat,  but  still  more 
to  mismanagement.  While  winter -snows  yet 
enveloped  tho  couutiy,  General  Guyon  (Kurschid 
Pacha)  arrived  from  Damascus  with  an  ill-defined 
commission  from  the  Porto  to  reorganise  the 
army.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the  troof>s,  but 
was  viewed  with  jealousy  by  the  Osmanli  ijachaa ; 
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fujd  at  DO  tirao  duricg  the  war  was  Ue  enabled 
fully  to  render  the  aervico  wliich  liis  abilities 
and  bis  inclination  protupt«d — being,  as  be  was, 
thwarted  by  others,  wbo  envied  where  they  oould 

J  Bot  equal.  lie  proceeJod,  however,  with  gi'oat 
energy  in  his  labour  of  re-forming  the  Bcattered 
materials  of  the  array.  Hairedden  Pacha,  minister 
of  poUcfi  at  Constantinople,  amvcd  about  the  same 
time  at  Eracroum  from  ihe  capital,  as  commia- 
sioner  to  inquire  into  the  omduct  of  the  Turkish 
generals.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  poor  troops 
bad  suffeTcd  dreadfully ;  they  were  almost  without 
food  or  clothing  during  a  period  of  typhus  and 
fever;  the  pachas  bad  appropriatcti  to  their  own 
UBO  the  money  in  the  military -chest,  thereby 
leaving  the  troops  without  supplies.  The  men 
had  on  some  occasions  passed  four  or  five  days 
without  regular  Mitions,  Bren  if  the  pachas  bad 
been  honest,  the  troops  would  stQl  have  suiFoi'ed ; 
for  the  road  fi^ora  Kara  to  Erz-ei-oum  was  blocked 
up  with  snow,  insomuch  that  fifteen  days,  instead 
of  fivej  were  required  to  bring  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  stores  from  the  latter  town  to  tho 
former.  The  slioes  of  tho  poor  aoldicra  were  worn 
to  tatter?,  at  a  season  of  intensely  biting  frost.  At 
the  best  of  times,  the  sboes  are  tlie  worst  part  of 
the  Turkish  soldier's  equipment.  An  eye-witness 
has  said,  that  *  so  long  as  tbo  Turkish  urmy  is  shod 
aa  it  is,  it  nem-  can  march  well.  Behind  stone- 
walls, in  tho  broach,  and  in  garrison,  they  arc  tho 
bravest  of  the  brave;  but  I  verily  beUere  they 
could  not,  if  the  safety  of  the  empire  de^tended  on 
it,  make  a  forced  march,  or  continue  one  of  fifteen 
miles  a  day  for  a  week,  either  fbf  tbo  purposes  of 
retreat  or  attack.  While  they  were  an  army  of 
cavalry,  this  practice  did  not  matter  much,  parti- 
cularly as  the  wide  Turkish  stirrup  protected  the 
foot;  but  infantry  must  knock  up  on  hard  roads 
and  in  bad  weather  with  such  shoeing.  It  would 
be  curious  to  inquire  how  much  the  decay  of  (bo 
Osmanli  may  depend  on  the  eolos  of  their  shoes 
since  they  ceased  to  be  an  equestrian  army,  and 
awiimed  European  tactics  and  formation,  without 
abandoning  the  most  objectionable  portion  of  their 
Mohammedan  attire.'  Tho  disadvantages  mnst,  of 
course,  have  been  all  the  greater  when  the  shoes, 
such  as  they  were,  had  become  merely  rags, 

Ouyon  and  Hairedden  speedily  effected  imprOTO- 
ments  in  tho  condition  of  tho  troops — tho  former 
by  his  skill  as  a  general,  the  latter  by  virtue  of 
tho  high  powers  intrusted  to  him.  The  otlen<hng 
pachas  %vere  either  dismissed  or  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  trial ;  clothes  were  provided ;  the 
troops  received  a  month's  pay  on  account;  the 
contractors  for  provisions  were  detected  and 
punijdied  fur  fhiud ;  and  the  army  began  to  a.ssuiiie 
a  regular  shape.  Hairedden  executed  justice  on 
au  offending  baker  in  a  style  truly  Oriental  Tho 
bread  suppUed  to  ibe  troops  bad  been  black  and 
gritty,  altbough  the  contractor  had  received  tho 
govtsnunent  price  for  a  bettor  quahty;  whereupon 
Hafredd^i  caused  five  large  loaves  to  l>o  brought 

.  tp  him,  and,  taking  out  all  the  filthy,  black,  coarse 


crumb,  forced  the  contractor  to  swallow  the  whola 
quantity,  until  ho  was  'swollen  to  nearly  doubla 
hjs  usual  breadth.' 

A  change  of  ministry  iu  Turkey  affects  govern- 
ment appointments  as  in  England,  but  much  more 
grossly,  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha,  when  minister  «f 
war  towards  the  close  of  li^63,  appointed  as  oom- 
mander  of  tho  Asiatic  army  IsmaU  Facba,  who 
bad  just  distinguislied  himself  at  Kalafat;  but 
Kiza  Facha,  chosen  successor  to  Mehemet,  revoked 
the  appointment  of  Ismail,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  aj*my  of  Asia  to  Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha,  al 
that  time  governor  of  Eraeroum,  Hr  Duncan^ 
who  was  with  the  Turkish  army  throughout  tho 
campaign  of  1854,  considers  this  to  have  been  a 
selection  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the 
sultan — Zarlf  Mustapha  being  iu  no  sense  equal 
to  the  duti«^  Imposed  upon  liim.  Halrcddeii's 
commission  terminated  when  EarlTs  appointment 
becanao  known ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how 
far  Zarif,  with  an  acknowledged  position,  and 
Guyon  iu  one  more  doubtftil,  oould  succeed  in 
managing  a  campaign  against  the  Russians.  Guyon 
had  not  merely  the  enmity  of  Osmanh  pacbas  to 
contend  a^nst ;  them  were  Polish  officer  iUkv 
in  the  Bultan's  service,  wbo  held  the  Hangsriau 
in  no  good-will. 

Among  tbo  many  remarkable  examples;,  ftu> 
nishod  by  the  Bn«siau  war,  of  the  untiring  energy 
and  unB[)ai'ing  liberality  of  tho  English  newspaper 
press,  were  those  connected  with  the  military 
operations  of  the  Turks  attd  Bossians  in  Asia  to 
1 854.  Sharing  in  a!l  the  vidautudes  and  bardslups 
of  tho  Turkish  camp  wore  two  Engliahmen,  who 
encountered  snow  and  i<^  dust  and  beat,  rain  and 
mud,  privation  and  disease,  in  order  that  tbej  migLt 
send  to  London  regular  accounts  of  tho  progress 
of  the  army.  One  of  these  was  Colonel  Thome, 
special  correspondent  of  tho  T^mes,  whose  bealtli 
gave  way  under  the  hardiships  of  a  winter-journey 
from  Trebizond  to  Enerouia  j  the  other  wa* 
Mr  Duncan,  to  whose  pen  tbo  English  public  ii 
indebted  for  a  mass  of  curious  information  coih 
ceming  Asia  Minor,  its  people,  and  its  wai^re.* 
This  part  of  A ni a  is  in  a  frightful  state  in  respect 
to  roads;  the  traveUlng  arrangements  are  of  Ui« 
most  primitive  kind;  and  Oolonel  Thome  and 
Mr  Duncan  were  compelled  to  mark  out  for  their 
own  use  routes  of  communication,  through  which 
their  lettera  might  be  despatched,  little  did  the 
London  readers  of  tbo  letters  from  '  our  own 
correspondent'  know  or  think  how  much  ingenicm* 
planning  and  costly  working  were  required  ia 
secure  the  transmission  of  those  letters.  Tho  two 
Enghsbmeo,  after  many  al>ortivo  plans — of  wbicii 
one,  very  expensive  and  not  very  suocessfiil,  wa 
that  of  employing  mounted  Tatars  or  ooarien»— 
decided  on  engaging  three  swift  «su  or  messengen^ 
to  walk  or  run  to  and  Ibom  £nteroum  and  Ka& 
These  messengers  wcro  gray -headed  old  moi, 
whose  powers  of  endurance  as  pedi»trians  were 
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rfimiarkftble,  and  whose  lioBeety  and  zeal  wer« 
mbore  fajpidon.  Two  of  these  men  wef«  con- 
stentlj  OQ  the  road,  one  coming  from,  and  the 
0itliar  going  to,  Erzeroum — Kara  heing  the  head- 
qowten.  Ercry  Tuesday  morning  one  of  the 
mmnrngiBra  etarted  from  Ears  whh  the  letters, 
ooniigiied  to  the  care  of  an  Armenian  merchant 
mi  Hi*«roimi,  who  sent  back  the  messenger  with 
mij  letters  or  newspapers  whicli  happened  to 
hnre  arriyed  from  England.  The  letters  from  Kara 
were  forwarded,  under  ooTer,  from  'Brotvonm  to 
Tfebm>nd  by  a  regular,  or  rather  a  veiy  irregular 


post;  from  Trebiaond  to  Constantinoplo  they  were 
conveyed  by  one  of  the  Black  Sea  steam  ere ;  and 
from  Constantinople  to  Eagland  by  the  ordinary 
mftU,  A  whole  month  was  consumed  in  the 
conveyance  of  the  letters  from  Kars  to  London  j 
they  were  consigned  to  six  diflferent  authorities  in 
succession;  and  the  postage  in  the  end  'reached 
a  very  pretty  fignre,'  as  Mr  Duncan  states.  The 
*mair  between  Erzeronm  and  Trebizjond  was  a 
mounted  Tatar  ;  and  when  this  mail  brought 
letters  from  England,  he  also  brought  from  Trebi- 
w)nd  a  itock  of  co£Fee,  candtee,  and  other  luxuries^ 


Tkkuxokp, 


for  the  two  Englishmoi^ — which  Itucnries  wero 
daly  handed  over  to  the  sais  fur  conveyance  from 
Hkmrtmrn  to  Kars.  It  waa  qnite  an  event  at  Kara 
wlien  these  men  arrived.  Only  two  accidents 
oooDTTed  to  them — an  attack  of  snow-blindness 
on  ft  dreadfat  wiater-dayj  and  a  robbery  by 
bHgands,  to  whom  the  contents  of  the  wallet 
from  Kara  could  not  have  been  very  satisfectory. 
Tb«  tidrd  sius  was  retained  in  pay,  in  case  of 
exigendes. 

The  relative  distances  between  Trebizoind,  Et^e- 
ponam,  Kara,  and  Tiflis,  have  ah'eady  been  given  j 
bmt  it  is  desirable  to  notice  briefly  hero  the  route 
in  question,  becanse  it  is  that  by  which  all  European 
supplies  reached  the  Turkish  army  at  Kars. 

Trebizond,  the  ancient  Trapesui^  is  a  seaport  on 
tlte  touth-east  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  ancient 
Trapesns  was  a  colony  from  Sinopc,  which  was 
it«lf  a  colony  of  Milesians,  The  town,  in  ono  or 
other  of  its  several  periods,  was  owned  by  Greela^ 
tlioi  by  Pontians,  nest  by  Romans,  afterwards  by 
Bywntintnf  then  by  the  monarchs  of  a  Trebizond 


kingdom,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Turks.  Tlie  population 
may  now  amount  to  about  30,000,  mostly  Osmanlis^ 
but  including  a  few  thousand  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians— the  Mohammedans  residing  within  the  walla, 
and  the  Cliristkns  oulside.  After  Odessa,  Trebi- 
zond  is  the  first  conjmercial  port  in  the  Black  Bea ; 
it  is  the  place  at  which  European  manufactures 
are  landed,  for  inland  conveyance  through  Erzeroum 
and  Bayoxid  to  the  heart  of  Pei<sia.  Steamers  are 
now  engaged  in  this  trade,  bringing  cargoes  ft^m 
Oooigtantinoplo  in  threo  or  four  days.  Mr  Duncan 
sets  down  the  imports  in  1862  at  the  large  sum  of 
£2,100,000  J  the  exports  being  about  one-third  of 
that  amount :  three-fourths  of  the  import!  were 
manufactured  goods  from  England-  The  com- 
mercial importance  of  unrestricted  tiude  to  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  becomes  henoo 
ftilly  evident  to  English  merchants. 

Such  is  Trebiaond,  But  the  route  thence  to  tho 
scene  of  warfare  and  of  commerce  in  tho  interior 
is  surrounded  with  terrible  difficulties.  Khans  or 
inns,  with  little  to  eat  and  no  beds  for  the  weatj 
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tiTiveiler ;  pathways  in^ad  of  roads,  on  which 
neitlier  care  nur  money  seems  to  have  been  Md 
tmt;  mouutain-pasiKis,  bounded  on  tbo  one  liand  by 
lofty  |>€r{>endicular  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by 
frightfiii  abysses ;  slippery  paths,  down  wliich  tho 
jKjot  hoj^ca  and  raiiles  are  fi'eqneutly  hurled  and 
daslxed  to  |>itc«s  in  the  ravines  far  below  ;  inter- 
mediate jilftins,  which  are  sultry  and  feverish  in 
summer,  and  converted  into  wdd  patlJess  suhtudes 
ivheji  clothed  witli  snow  in  tlio  winter ;  ascents 
and  descentii,  bo  steep  tliat  no  wheel-vehicles  of 
any  kind  can  traverse  them,  while  a  whole  day 
is  requiretl  for  ten  oxen  to  drag  a  cannon  four 
miles  along  them — these  are  the  charaetoristtes  of 
tlie  ISO  miles  wlucSi  &eparato  Trebizond  from 
Erzcronm,  The  Turklali  commiBaioncr,  HaVrcdtlen 
Pacha,  followctl  this  route  in  mid^winter ;  and, 
though  providoil  with  a  formidable  convoy,  several 
of  his  baggage-horses  pedshwi,  and  two  of  his 
attentlantfl  were  frozen  to  death.  A  caravan,  ladeii 
with  Peruvian  goods  for  Trebizond,  was  about  the 
same  time  overtaken  by  a  snow-sboi-m,  which 
destroyed  a  score  of  hor^s  and  several  men.  At 
that  very  jMjriod,  a  caravan  was  passing  fjnom 
Trebizond  to  Eriei-ount,  comprising  2.00  horsea 
laden  with  bales  of  Mauohester  cotton  goods,  two 
large  baleg  to  each  horse ;  the  cottons,  in  the 
white  statcv  were  intended,  when  safely  deposited 
at  Teheian  in  Persia,  to  be  printed  or  dyed  in 
various  colonrfi,  for  the  surrounding  markets— in 
this  way  docs  commerce  mark  out  chanuels  for 
itself,  in  apite  of  war  and  all  otlier  embai-rassfftents. 
The  Foad  fi'oni  KiTieroum  to  Kara  is  less  diCTmuH ; 
biit  il  prc&cntd  scarcely  a  single  khan  or  house  of 
reception  for  travellers  ;  ii^omuch  that,  unless  a 
wayfarer  carrj^  hifi  provisions  with  him,  his  wants 
are  likely  to  bo  scantily  su]>jihe<l;  the  lioaj>itality  of 
the  Turks  in  the  villages  would,  indeed,  be  almost 
the  only  barrier  between  him  and  starvation. 

Along  this  strange  road,  then,  and  through  thijj 
rugged  region,  had  to  bo  conveyed  most  of  tlie 
European  supplies  to  the  Tui'kiKh  army,  wherewith 
to  commence  the  campaign  of  1854 ;  the  other 
portion  being  landed  at  Batouni,  nearer  the  Cau- 
caiiiiui  frontier.  The  Tui-ktsh  government,  roused 
to  activity  by  the  disasters  of  1853  in  Asia,  lought 
to  place  its  army  on  a  better  footing.  The  exer- 
tions of  Guyou  and  UaTredden  to  this  end  have 
alreatiy  been  advertetl  to.  Various  regiments, 
dbiributed  over  Kurdistan  and  Arabistan,  wore 
ordered  to  advance  to  Kara ;  while  the  r6dif  or 
reserve  troops,  ooUocted  from  their  riUagfrhomes  in 
the  provinces  of  Tokat  and  Sivas,  bent  tlielr  i^teps  in 
the  same  direction.  Bands  of  Syrian  and  Arabian 
irregulars,  also,  were  called  up  to  sw^ell  the  num- 
ber of  available  soUliers  on  the  Itleak  plateaux  of 
Armenia,  Muuitions  of  war  eontinualiy  poured  in 
from  Constantinople  vid  Trebizond, 

The  Russian  forces  in  Georgia  and  on  the  ihores 
of  the  Caspian,  in  the  early  spring  of  I8fi4,  were 
ascertained  with  much  exactness  by  Mr  Duncan, 
The  forts  on  the  BJixck  Sea^-Souuoam  KnU,  Uedout 
Kalt',  Soudjuk  Kale,  ttc— were,  as  narrated  in  the 


last  Chapter,  destroyed  by  the  RusBiaoa  during  UmM 
course  of  the  ftpring  and  summer,  in  apprehen&ioB 
of  threatened  attacks  from  the  English  and  Frcncti ; 
but  further  east,  whither  those  opponents  bad  not 
penetrated,  the  forts  were  carel\illy  maiutain«A 
Several  such  forti?,  of  which  tlio  chief  woa  at 
I>erbend,  dotted  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian  ; 
they  were  callable  of  offering  a  successful  rcsistaii«Q 
to  hadly-ai-raed  mountaineers,  but  would  vpeediljr 
have  fallen  before  a  regular  army,  llio  regiments 
were  frequently  changed,  but  the  strength  of  the 
garrisons  was  kept  up.  At  the  jieriod  now  under 
notice,  a  regiment  of  chasseurs  was  at  Groomo^  a 
tem]>orary  fort  Bituatc<l  in  a  plain  washed  by  the 
river  !l>ounteha  ;  a  second  regimetit  of  chasseurs  at 
Niieapni,  a  stone-fort  on  a  mountain  near  the  river 
Andre ievska,  two  days*  march  from  Grozno  ;  ft 
regiment  of  the  line  at  Temerhaulour^,  «  nind-t 
fort  in  a  plain  two  days'  march  from  Kizapnit 
another  line-regiment  at  Kazikoumlk*  near  Der* 
bend,  five  days'  march  from  Temerhauloure ;  a 
regiment  at  Kouba,  a  temporarj'  fort,  three  days' 
march  from  Kazikoumik  ;  a  regiment  of  choseeurs 
at  llarahatch^,  an  unfortrtled  spot,  about  eight 
days*  march  from  Kouba  and  two  from  Tiflis ;  a 
I'cgiment  of  Georgian  grenadiers  at  Gori,  a  dis- 
mantled stone- fortj  two  days  distant  from  Tiflii ; 
the  regiment  of  Erivan  at  Manglis,  a  day  and  a 
lialf  from  Tiflis  j  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  the 
district  between  the  river  Terek  and  tJie  fort  at 
TemerhaulouTe ;  while  a  few  regiments  of  I»on 
Cassaoks  were  employed  in  watddng  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  frontiers.  In  addition  to  these  foroes^ 
til  ere  were  sixteen  battalions  of  veterans  spread 
over  the  country,  cithor  in  small  forts  or  in  toinua. 
Some  of  the  chieftains  of  the  districts  over  which 
Russia  liad  a  kind  of  protective  control  ftimishod 
also  bodies  of  anued  men,  whom  the  Kussiaii 
government  took  into  its  pay-^namely,  lOOO  horse 
by  Prince  Andronikoff;  1000  by  Prince  Orbclianoff ; 
2000  by  Ahmed  Mehinlinski ;  1000  by  Kourainski 
Bey  ;  and  30W  by  the  Alahdan  or  Aladin  of  the 
Kazikoumiks. 

In  the  month  of  April,  besides  the  troopa 
stationed  in  the  above-named  forts^  Mr  Dnucan 
estimated  that  the  Kussians  had  30,000  men  ready 
to  meet  the  Turks  in  the  Held.  These  forces  were 
thus  di£posed^l5,O0O  at  Guinri,  under  Priojee 
Bebutoif;  8000  at  Oraugheti  (Ureughotti),  under 
Prince  Audronikoil' ;  3000  at  Erivan,  under  Gcneial 
Wrangel ;  and  40(MJ  at  Aklialtslk.  To  oppose  thteee, 
tlicro  were  four  bodies  of  Turkish  troops^  37,000 
in  all — namely,  30,000  at  Kars,  under  ^irif  Mos- 
tApha  Pacha ;  13,iXiO  at  Batoum,  under  Seiixn 
Pacha ;  2000  at  Bayadd,  under  another  Selim 
Pacha  i  and  2000  at  Ardahao,  under  Osman  Pacha. 
The  rcserv&Hdepot  for  the  Ilussians  was  at  Tiflii  i 
and  that  for  the  Turks  at  Brzcroum.  An  JnteQK 
gible  idea  of  the  hostile  array  may  be  formed  Iff 
tracing  the  frontier,  from  its  commencement  it 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  an  irrqgujtf 
line  south-eastward  to  Mount  Ararat ;  four  Ru5»»n 
armies  or  bodies  of  troops  were  on  one  side  of  tliM 
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line :  four  Tisrkish  on  the  other :  each  of  the 
mn»  group  can f runted  one  of  the  other  group ;  and 
MUsb  groBp  'WS&  backeil  by  its  resetve-depot. 

Wlien  die  newg  reached  K.ars  that  Engfland  and 
Ftanee  had  declared  war  against  Russia,  it  was 
ftecompanied  hy  a  report  that  an  EagUsh  army 
was  on  its  way  to  Kars  ph>  Treluzond  and  Er/e- 
roimi.  The  rc'iiort  gave  extravagant  delight,  to 
he  Kucwetlod  hy  gloom  when  the  incorrectnesa  of 
the  rumour  hecaxne  evident.  Mr  Duncan,  in  this 
ft*  in  mnny  other  parls*  of  his  narrative,  descants 
on  the  Yalue  of  such  a  demonstration  in  Asia  hy 
the  Allicst.  *  England  could  never  have  undertaken 
a  campaign  in  which  her  interests  were  mDre  at 
stake  than  in  Georgia.  Hy  the  expulsion  of  Russia 
from  that  province,  and  the  destruction  of  her 
ttrongholds  on  the  Caspian — which,  in  kte  years, 
b4B  been  ft  mere  Russian  lake — the  induence  of 
Russia  in  the  East,  and  her  covetous  longinjpi 
towards  India,  -vvonld  alike  have  Ijeen  dispelled. 
The  fascination  with  which  Russia,  by  her  money 
or  Jier  intngnea,  more  than  by  force  of  arms,  has 
enchained  Persia  and  the  vast  regions  bordering 
on  the  Caspian,  would  have  ftnapped  asunder,  and 
the  prestige  of  England  have  risen,  if  posaible,  stU) 
higher.  At  the  same  time,  the  dilUcidties  to  bo 
overcome  hy  force  of  amw  were  trifling,  when 
compared  with  the  largeness  of  the  stake  at  issue,'* 
Mr  l>nncan,  however,  was  forceti  to  confess,  that 
the  topographical  difficulties  coimectcd  witlr  the 
advance  of  an  army  from  Trehi/ond  to  Tiflis  wVS! 
Srzeroum  and  Kara  are  trcmeudons.  Ou  another 
oocauon,  when  the  Turks  had  suffered  a  reverse, 
the  same  writer  said  :  *  By  this  defeat,  Turkey  has 
lo*!t  much,  but  England  has  lost  still  more.  And 
ou  whom  lies  the  blame  1  A  great  deal  certainly 
on  the  Turkisli  soldiei-s ;  but,  I  declare  solannly, 
■till  more  on  England.  The  British  authorities  in 
Jjfondon  and  Constantinople  were  well  aware  of 
ihe  doubtful  condition  of  this  army,  and  had  only 
lately  been  wame4  by  the  defeat  of  the  Batouni 
corps.  The  English  consular  liody  in  this  part  of 
Asia  had  never  ceased  impressing  npon  their 
Ttsponsihle  head  the  necessity  of  the  presence  hero 
of  an  English  or  French  division,  however  small  its 
numerical  amount— 3(KX)  bayonets  would  have 
sufficed — for  it  was  only  needed  to  encourage  the 
Turks  by  a  brilliant  example.'  Any  triumpli  of  the 
Rnssiana  circulates  with  boundless  exaggeration 
through  timid  Persia,  and  over  the  Caspian  steppea, 
into  the  barbarous  regions  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 
The  nations  and  tribes  of  the  East  become  visibly 
impt%%ed  with  military  success  or  greatness  ;  and 
any  wnown  of  the  Russians  in  Asia  tends  to  lessen 
the  moral  hold  of  England  over  her  Indian  posses- 
sions. The  expediency  of  affording  aid  to  the  Ttirka 
ill  Asia  was  frequently  urged  in  parhamont  about 
that  periml.  The  Earl  of  Ellen  borough  on  one 
occasion  said  :  '  Any  blow  struck  against  Turkey 
in  Asia  paralyses  the  Turkish  Empire,  More  than 
tliat — ^the  whole  commerce  between  Turkey  and 
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Persia  is  carried  on  by  Trebiwjnd  and  Enjeroum, 

and  the  occupation  of  those  places  by  Russia  puta 
an  end  to  that  trade,  insulates  Poi-sia,  and  most 
materially  affects  her  pohey.  But,  notwithstanding 
these  circumstances,  we  did  not  carry  on  war  in 
Asia  as  we  did  in  liurope,  with  army  against 
aiiny,  AYe  had  in  Asia  nations  at  our  clisposal. 
Wo  had  nations  conquered,  but  yet  dbposed  to 
throw  off  the  yoke.  We  had  still  more— a  gallant 
nation  which  has  been  for  years  in  arms,  suece^- 
fuUy  defending  its  independence.  We  sliould  make 
war  with  their  army  as  well  af$  by  the  troops  we 
could  detach  for  any  o|ieTation  of  this  kind ;  but 
this  mode  of  action  has  Iteen  altogether  neglected •* 

The  plans  of  the  Allies,  whether  judiciously  or 
otherwise,  did  not  comprise  any  expedition  of 
English  or  French  troops  into  Asia ;  and  th@ 
Turks  had  to  prepare  single-handed  for  tlie  forth- 
conning  campaign.  The  year  had  opened  somewhat 
auspiciously  for  them.  Abont  the  middle  of 
Janua»7,  snoo  Russians  issued  from  Oranigheti, 
and  marched  on  to  Chcfketil  or  St  NikolftTa :  the 
former  is  a  small  town  in  Georgia,  north-west  of 
Tiflis  and  Gumri,  while  dicfketil  m  situated  on 
the  sea-margin  boundary  of  tlie  two  empires. 
Chefketil  had  belonge<l  to  Russia,  but  had  been 
captured  by  the  Turks  in  the  autumn  of  1853; 
and  it  was  in  tlie  hope  of  effecting  a  recapture 
that  the  attack  was  now  made.  The  Russians 
conceided  themseU'es  in  a  jungle  near  the  fort, 
and  prepared  for  a  night-surprise.  The  Turkish 
pickets,  however,  gave  a  timely  alann  ;  the  Otto- 
man garrison  issued  forth,  and  attacked  the 
Russians  so  fiercely  as  to  drive  them  back  in 
the  utnio.st  disorder.  The  Russian  loss  was  severe, 
while  the  Turks  suffered  comparatively  little. 
Selim  Pacha  was  one  of  the  few  Turkish  officers 
who  distinguished  himself  in  Asia;  it  was  tie  vtho, 
starting  from  Batoum  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war  by  Turkey,  had  ctiptnred  Chefketil,  in  an 
action  which  cost  the  Russians  ICMX)  men  and  a 
large  store  of  ammunition  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
now  defeated  Andronikoff  in  the  attempt  to 
recapture  the  place.  The  main  army  from  Kars,  as 
lately  uftprated,  had  ended  the  year  disastrously; 
the  Bayazid  army,  under  another  Selim  Paclui, 
had  effected  nothing ;  while  Ali  Pacha  had  Tieen 
unfortunate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardaban  and 
Akhftltaik.  The  success  at  the  opening  of  1854 
was  eonfined  therefore  to  Selim  Paclia's  proceed- 
ings at  Batoum  and  Chefketil,  The  Turks  were 
enabled  about  that  time  to  land  troops  at  Batoum 
as  reiuforcementa  to  the  aiiny,  and  also  a  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  Scharayl,  who  had 
been  prevented  only  by  his  limited  stores  truTtx 
proffering  active  aid  to  tiio  sultan.  SchamyVs 
lieutenant  in  Abasia — a  narrow  strip  of  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Black  Sea— had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  these  supplies  from 
the  Turks, 

As  the  spring  of  1B54  advanced,  the   Turks 
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HOSTILITIES  ON  THE  TURKISH  FRONTIKRS. 


Btrcngthened  themselves  at  Kara  and  tbe  Rnssianfl 

at  Gumri,  each  narrowlj  watching  the  other. 
Both  receiTed  reinforcetnenbi,  aspcdally  the  Turks ; 
but  the  sultan'*  forces  tinfortunately  F^flfered  in 
conseqtience  of  the  wrangles  between  the  officers  ; 
the  Pol^  were  in  many  cases  jealous  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Osmauiis  jealous  of  both. 
Had  not  tb©  Rusaians  been  doubtful  concerning 
the  intentiona  of  the  vacillating  court  of  Persia,  an 
attack  on  the  Turkish  positions  would  in  all  pro- 
babUity  have  been  made  in  spring ;  but,  dktrusting 
their  own  safety,  they  pofltponod  their  advance. 


By  about  April,  there  were  nearly  twenty  pocbaa 
with  the  army  at  Kars, weakening  it  by  conBicting 
counsek,  and  by  peculation  whjch  no  amount  of 
supervision  coiUd  wholly  prevent;  the  troops, 
although  increased  in  number  and  improved  in 
discipline  and  Fupplics,  Buffered  greatly  from 
typhus,  brought  on  mainly  by  previous  neglect 

One  of  the  earliest  hostile  cucountera  in  thf  ye«r 
was  a  petty  aflair.  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
about  3000  Goseacks  and  Russian  infantry,  with  a 
battery  of  guns,  left  Gumrij  crosswl  the  river 
Arpachai,  and   attacked    an   ontpost  of   Baahi*, 


Kj.ia. 


Baoonks  at  the  village  of  Engen^ ;  they  killed  a 
few,  took  a  few  more  prisoners,  and  then  returned 
to  Gumri.  During  April  and  MaVj  the  Turks  at 
Kara  were  regularly  drilled,  to  fit  them  for  an 
evidently  approaching  conflict  with  the  Rusaians, 
In  this  necessary  work,  however,  the  best  arrange- 
tnents  were  certainty  not  made.  None  of  the 
European  officers  were  rcgimentally  employed; 
tliey  were  appointetl  to  tho  staff  headed  by  Guyon, 
fttid  wero  employed  as  inspectors  of  artillery 
praotiee,  instructors  in  cavalry  movements,  and 
oreraeers  of  the  commissariat ;  these  services  were 
Taluable,  in  so  far  aa  the  jealousy  of  the  Turkish 
paehaa  permitted  their  development;  but  even 
then  the  troops  lost  the  benefit  of  the  aid  that 
toigbt  have  been  derived  from  the  Hungarian 
generals  in  all  that  relatetl  to  regimental  drilling. 
Tho  army  at  Kars  having  at  that  time  reached 
2S,(KX),  Guyon  advised  a  march  across  tho  river 
Arpachai,  to  bo  followed  by  the  seimre  of  Erivan  ; 
and  tho  troops  were  themselves  eager  to  advance 
to  action ;  but  Guyon  waa  outvoted  by  the  Osmanli 


pachas  at  a  council  of  war^  and  nothing  was  61m. 
This  council  waa  held  on  the  18th  of  May  j  aod 
the  few  Englishmen  who  were  then  with  the 
army  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  eon^tit 
between  the  men  and  their  loaders,  in  all  llitt 
related  to  courage,  activity,  and  honesty.  Tb* 
Bultau  indeed,  throughout  the  war,  was  ineffieientJy 
supported  by  his  genemli,  osicept  in  a  fcir 
instances. 

Kara,  thus  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  a  oorUst 
between  the  op|)osing  forces^  was  at  one  period  the 
capital  of  a  petty  Armeman  kingdom  of  tlie  sami 
name;  but  it  had  fallen  greatly  in  imftortanee^ 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  it  was  acircal; 
known  to  Europe,  Merchants  stoppcid  there,  Ofi 
their  rood  to  and  from  Pei^ia  ;  but  it  Wis  m  poor, 
dull  pLiee ;  and  hence  the  inhabitants^  alioat 
15,000  in  number,  became  greatly  excited  whm 
their  toivn  waa  occupied  by  the  Turkish  anny. 
The  inhabitants  suSered  before  the  troops  advaaoed 
towards  Oumri  in  October  1853 ;  they  snffef«d  ilSi 
more  after  the  disastrous  defeat  j  a&d  tho  cnsiiiiig 
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winter  and  ipring  brought  them  little  relief,  for 

»1im  pachas  irerB  wont  to  seize  nU  the  bumble 
stores  of  the  shopkeepers  and  peasants^  leading 
tho  qneetioi]  of  payment  in  a  very  unsettled  state. 
The  town  is  commanded  by  an  exteDsire  castle, 
tndlt  while  the  Genoe««  were  potaaessed  of  this 
district;  the  caslle,  now  n^irly  cmmbled  into 

trains,  stands  perehwl  on  a  rocky  hill,  at  the  fcKJt^f 
which  flows  the  little  river  Kars^haj,  Tliis  hill 
j^  hoirever,  overtopped  by  one  still  higher,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  KaraKlagU  or  Black 
Mountain ;  and  when  Prince  Pask^vitch  attacked 
Kara  in  a  former  war,  he  obtained  control  both 
over  tlie  town  and  the  castle  by  occupying  this 
higher  hill  with  a  few  gmm.  One  of  the  dnties 
which  the  Turks  undertook  in  the  spring  of 
1854  was  to  crown  tins  Kara-dagh  with  defcneea, 
which  Gnyon  recotnro  ended  should  oonaist  of 
eight  redoubts,  carrying  48  guns.  The  whole  of 
the  adnlt  males  of  Kars  were  forced  to  assist  in 
eonstracting  these  earthworks,  which  by  degrees 
■named  formidable  proportions. 

IOtmiri,  a  similar  place  to  Kars,  in  so  far  as 
it  was  occupied  by  an  army  watcliing  an  enemy 
not  very  far  distant,  had  been  rendered  by  the 
Roniana  much  stronger  than  Ears  by  the  Turks, 
Since  the  czar  ha<l  acquired  possession  of  this 
town  and  its  neighbourliood  in  the  prcviotia  war, 
he  had  wonderfully  improved  it ;  the  streets  and 
houaes  had  been  rebuilt  in  European  stj'le,  in 
conformity  with  its  change  of  name  from  the 
Oriental  Oumri  to  the  Rn^iaiused  Alexandropol 
Being  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Arpachai, 
which  separates  the  two  empires,  it  bad  been 
Btrongly  fortified,  far  beyond  anything  that  the 
Turks  posseted  in  AMa ;  it  having  at  least  ICO 
mounted  cannon^,  many  of  them  caaemated.  TTie 
distance  between  Kars  and  Onmri  ia  less  than 
twelve  leagues ;  the  Russians  knew  all  that  was 
done  at  the  first-named  place,  through  the  instm- 
mentality  of  numerous  spies;  whereas  the  indo- 
lent and  incajtable  Turkish  commander  made  no 
efforts  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
ttrength  of  Gnmri.  Most  of  the  emissaries  sent 
by  or  to  Schamyl,  to  concert  measures  with  the 
pacha,  were  waylaid  by  the  Russians ;  and  Zarif 
Mustapha  remained  in  ignorance  eren  of  the 
proceedings  of  Selim  Pacha  at  Batoum. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  antagonist 

»  armies  approached  nearer.  On  the  25th  of  the 
preceding  mouth,  500  Ruasianf,  with  four  field- 
pieces,  had  crossed  the  Arpachai  into  the  Turkish 
t^rritoTy,  pitched  their  tents  and  threw  up  a  fleld- 
wxrrk — indicating  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
PHnce  Bebutoff  to  commence  hostilities.  On  the 
Ml  of  June,  four  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry, 
one  of  inJkntry,  and  fifteen  guns,  left  Gumn,  and 
tcck  up  a  position  atTcchnitr,  on  the  Arpachai,  six 
hours  distant  from  Kars-  here  th^  eneounterwl 
»  body  of  Baski-Bazonks  under  the  Iliingarian 
Kmeti^  when  a  skirmisli  ensued,  followed  by  the 
retreat  of  both  parties  to  their  respective  camps. 
This  -WW  believed  to  bo  a  feint,  intended  to  draw 


off  the  attention  of  the  Turka  from  a  Ruasian 

attack  in  some  other  quarter.  Kmeti,  an  old 
campaigner,  had  succeeded  ia  bringing  his  Bashi- 
Bazouha  into  excellent  trim ;  and  their  cavalry 
charge  on  the  Russians  greatly  exhilarated  the 
Turks,  who  seldom  eftect  any  successful  achieve* 
ments  with  cavalry.  The  Russians,  about  that  time, 
exhibited  symptoms  of  movement  along  their 
whole  line  from  the  Caucasus  to  Bayazid  ;  concen- 
trating a  large  body  of  treoiis  near  Gori.  Thia 
town,  situated  in  a  plain  about  40  miles  from 
Tiflis  and  150  from  Ohefketil,  at  the  junction  of 
the  river  Koor  with  a  large  stream  flowing  from 
tho  Elbruz  mountain^  aSbrded  a  favourable  centre 
either  for  attack  or  defence,  in  respect  to  the 
opponent  forces. 

It  was,  indeed,  full  time  that  active  serriee  of 
some  kind  should  commence ;  for  the  sword  and  the 
bullet  would  have  been  less  disastrous  to  the  Turks 
than  other  calamities  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  bear.  In  the  seven  or  eight  moiitlis  finora 
November  to  Junc^  the  OttonMu  army  in  and 
around  Kara  had  lost  10,000  men  tkrougli  typhus, 
hunger,  cold,  nakedness,  and  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion, most  of  which  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  pachas  had  possessed  a  moderate  amount  of 
skill  and  honesty.  The  Ru!?siaus,  too,  hatl  suffered 
terribly.  Two  r^menta  of  the  sixth  corps  d*arm6e 
had  been  nine  months  marching  from  Moscow  to 
Gumri,  over  the  Caucasus,  amid  aore  privations; 
and  even  those  quartered  near  Tiflis  had  been 
swept  off  in  large  numbers  by  disease.  At  a 
council  of  war,  hold  at  Kara  towards  the  end  of 
June,  General  Guyou,  believing  that  the  Turks, 
notwithstanding  all  tJieir  lo.qscs,  were  still  well 
able  to  cope  with  the  Russians,  proposed  a  bold 
and  comprehensivo  scheme,  in  which  all  the  four 
bodies  of  troops  at  Kars,  Batonm,  Bayadd,  and 
Ardahan,  might  take  part ;  tho  main  object  being 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  KutaTs  (Kutaiab), 
Erivan,  Gnmrr,  and  THUs.  But  the  Turkish 
musliir  or  commander,  Zarif  Muatapha,  was  utterly 
unfitted  to  appreciate  or  execute  such  a  plan ;  he 
bad  never  before  commanded  even  so  much  aa  a 
regiment  in  the  field ;  be  had  been  placed  in 
command  solely  by  virtu©  of  favouritism.  Where 
an  army  is  so  managed  that  the  coraroauder-in* 
chief  himself  bastinadoes  a  contractor  for  sending 
in  half-baked  bread— an  event  which  really 
oocnrred  at  Kara— it  may  be  imagined  that  petty 
dctaila,  rather  than  comprehensire  schemes,  would 
mark  the  course  of  public  afl'aira.  Guyon  was 
overruled ;  nothing  was  done ;  and  an  army,  now 
reaching  30,000,  began  to  suffer  from  heat  as  mueh 
as  it  had  before  suffered  from  cold,  Mr  Puncan 
asserts,  fi'om  the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  on 
the  spotj  that  bad  Guyon  and  Kmoti  been  in  com- 
mand, within  two  months  Tiflis  would  have  been 
captured,  and  the  Russian  forces  eiHier  cut  to  pieces 
or  driven  out  of  Georgia  across  the  Caucasus;  so 
much  larger  at  this  time  was  tho  Turkish  army 
near  Kara  than  the  Russian  force  at  Gumri;  for, 
with  the  regiments  at  Bayaiid  and  Ardahan,  tho 


Ottomana  now  in*mbertd  40,1)00,  wiOi  120  plcc^ 
of  artillory ;  while  tli«  Kuassan  force  was  beUered 
to  be  limited  tu  alxmt  20,iX«>. 

The  moiitii  of  July  opened  witU  nctWe  |>ro- 
eeedmgs  on  the  |}&rt  of  the  Rusai^ms.  Tlie  ganison 
of  Gmiiri^  15,000  strong,  salhed  furih  under  Prince 
BeliutoD'  gn  the  1st,  crossed  tbe  Arpojchai,  aiid 
took  up  poeittons  nt>«r  ike  vitkges  &f  Kurokdei-e 
&nd  Ingedere^  at  iibout  one  bour't^  march  only  fruin 
SobatUn  and  liailgi-VeUkoi,  at  Uiat  time  ticcupied 
by  the  Turkish  oiitposta,  Thore  is  a  small  mauii- 
tftin  near  the  two  vill&giis;  ftnd  this  mciuutahi  the 
Euasiaiiia  began  immediately  to  rortify.  On  the 
3d,  Zaiif  Mufitapha,  vodllating  between  many 
phuifl  suggested  by  hm  pachas,  itiored  liis  army 
from  Kara  to  Iladgi^VeUkoi,  and  trac3e<i  out  au 
encampment.  Here  ho  was  soon  joined  hy  Kerim 
Facba.,  who  brought  the  Turkish  left  wing  from 
Ardaht^n,  while  BebatulT  in  like  manner  i-eceivcd 
rci&folroeiaeuts  which  raised  bts  army  to  28,000; 
ingomuch  that ,  there  were  now  assembled  nearly 
70,CM)0  Rttsgian  and  Turkish  troops,  iu  the  vicinity 
of  tiic  four  villages  above  named.  The  Turka 
formal  txvo  camps,  with  Bftshi-Baaiouka  iu  the  vaji 
and  on  the  flanka,  and  the  cavalry  and  artUlei-y  in 
the  centre.  The  advanced  camp  or  J i vision  was 
pkccd  under  KeHm  Facha,  while  Zarif  Mustapha 
himaolf  tvok  dto  eomniiatHl  of  the  rear  division. 
The  Turks  had  a  small  mountain  in  front  of  them^ 
hko  an  the  Russians;  and  these  two  mountains 
were  occupie<J  as  obaen-atorics  hy  the  wi&tSk  of  the 
respective  armies. 

The  incom[>ctent  Tui-kish  commander  at  length 
resolved  on  an  attack.  On  the  12th,  he  lefl  his 
pfwittun,  and  advanced  to  witlun  two  miles  of 
the  Hujsi^ian  encampment.  The  Ru^ians  also 
advancctl,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Kmeti 
began  to  skirmifili  with  his  Baahi-Ba/^uks,  whUe 
the  cavalry  maTiceuvred  to  the  Hanks,  and  the 
artillery  advanced  to  the  front.  Juat  at  this 
moment  a  storm  l»roke  forth,  with  a  d^i^ee  of 
fury  hardly  known  be  fore  iu  tbat  district;  the 
gltjund  was  ap^eddy  converted  into  a  deep  morass ; 
tbe  Uusaians  retreated  to  their  encampment,  and 
Zaiif  Miietapha  ordered  a  similar  retreat.  Thi^ 
unexpected  event  greatly  disappointed  the  Turkish 
troops;  they  had  braced  themselves  up  to  a  buld 
and  soldierly  achievement,  and  there  can  hartliy 
he  a  douht  that  they  would  have  acquitted  tlieni- 
selvejj  well  if  tlieir  etfiirta  had  been  cQiciently 
dbiHrfed  hy  their  commander.  Many  wet,  stomiy 
dftys snccceiledi  and  the Tuika  became  di^eArtenctJ, 
white  Zarif  eKiuhite<l  the  utmost  Imwildermcnt  in 
attempting  to  decide  whether  to  advance  or  to  do 
uoUuDg.  From  tho  moment  when  the  a^lvancc  of 
the  army  from  Kars  wai;  mmlo,  the  unruly  Kurd.* 
who  inhabit  the  mountain  districts  began  to  make 
predatory  excursions ;  the  roads  between  Trebizond, 
Erxcroum,  and  Kare  were  rendered  unsafe^  and  the 
unhappy  villagerH  suffered  greatly, 

After  this  unwelcome  check,  weeks  pasEcil 
without  any  decideil  enoounter,  althougli  the 
two  armies  were  within  five  miles  of  each  other. 
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BebutoS^  was  awaiting   fartlker   retalorceuiietitA ; 
and  Zarif  displayed  utter  belplesenees  in  respect 

10  military  plans,  liisorganisatiaa  and  treacfaierj 
crept  into  the  Turkish  camp,  while  tho  Russian* 
be<:».me  so  etnUddeued,  that  they  came  forth  and 
rottpod  tbe  com  in  fields  nU  far  from  the  Turkish 
jxtsti.  On  Uie  £7th,  a  Russian  force  adi^anced  to 
tl;^  village  of  Pet^het,  near  tho  Turkish  left  fiauk« 
and  cut  and  carried  ofl'  a  great  quantity  of  wood^ 
the  Turkidi  sohliei-s  indignantly  waited  for  orders 
fro 01  Zarif  to  attack  them;  but  no  such  order 
came.  By  this  time  tho  five  village*  which  have 
been  named  —  Knrekdere,  Ingedcre,  Sobattau, 
Hadgi-Velikoi,  and  Perghet — had  become  mere 
heaps  of  ruins;  tho  w^ooden  bouse*  bad  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  fircwixid;  and  every 
atom  of  com  and  grass  in  the  neighbourhood 
lieen  consumed  by  the  men  and  horses  of  the 
armies. 

One  of  tlie  few  active  operations  during  the 
month  was  a  dashing  aciJevemcnt  by  General 
Kmeti  and  his  Bashx-Bazoukft.  In  the  dea^l  of 
the  night,  on  the  IGth,  he  divided  his  1<:>00  h 
men  into  three  column*,  and  galloped  roaod 
extreme  left  fiank  of  the  Russians,  Having 
to  their  rear  without  detection,  he  advanceii 
silently  to  Baindir,  a  village  near  Gumri,  defrndi 
by  a  small  body  of  Coai»ick:»  and  Georgian  mili 
At  daybreak,  one  column  attncked  the  village,  om 
attacked  the  redoubts  mannc<l  hy  the  Rusiiians, 
while  the  tliird  remaincxi  in  reserve.  The  BslUiI- 
Bazouka  utterly  routed  the  enemy,  taken  thos 
sutUlenly  by  sm'prise;  hut  the  main  Russian 
army  now  shewed  signs  of  approach;  and  Kmeti 
and  his  active  band  succeeded  in  returning 
by  another  route  to  the  Turkisli  camp,  bringing. 
M'ilh  them  five  prisoners  and  400  sheep.  Tli» 
daring  act  greatly  delighted  the  Turks.  Kmeti, 
ha^i  offered  to  take  even  Gumri  itself  with 
Cajshi-Bazouks,  but  his  timid  commander  woi 
not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the 
another  night- at  tack  wa^  planned  hj  the 
rian,  tu  which  Zatif  Mustapha  promised  the 
of  the  regular  troops,  Shortly  before  dayb 
Kmeti  charged  witti  his  Bafihi-Bazouks  at 
centre  of  the  Russian  campj,  and  penetrated 
the  vet^  tents  of  the  enemy,  capturing  the  first  Uu0 
of  outposts.  Hpeedily  was  he  sun-on nded  by  thii 
whole  Russian  army,  and  tlieu  it  was  that  ^ 
looked  for  support  from  the  regulars.  But  whi 
were  these  ?  Zarif  Mustapha,  as  usual — ti 
irresolute,  incompetent — did  nothing ;  no 
ajipeared,  although  an^icnt  and  eager 
engaged ;  and  JCmef i  liad  no  resource  bat  to  cut 
way  back  to  the  Turkish  <^mp,  losing  many  by 
way,  ajid  bummg  with  indignation  at  the  unw^ 
ti-eatment  which  ho  had  received  from  his 
mander.  The  Bashi-Bazouks,  under  tins 
man,  had  shewn  themselves  susceptible  of 
disclphne  ■  they  had,  indeed,  acted  as  a  ligl 
ca\'alry  of  an  eOicient  kind,  far  better  than  Omar 
Pacha  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  his  Danubian 
campaign  I   and  bitterly  they  lamented  that  thu 
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nmshtr  of  the  army  of  Asia  was  so  utterly  unequal 
to  tbfr  dutit's  of  his  high  tjommand  Little  wonder 
that  many  of  these  primitive  irregulars  dlshand^, 
and  rctnmcti  to  their  homc«. 

Au^ii^t  arrived,  and  with  it  a  conviction  thftt 
unless  the  Turkish  commaiider  speedily  attempted 
something  definite,  his  army  would  melt  away  or 
beocmie  disorganised.  On  the  6th,  a  night-attack 
was  resolvofl  upon  ;  Kerim  Pacha  to  command  the 
right  division,  Vely  Pacha  the  leftj  and  the  mushir 
binifteir,  Zarif  Hustapha,  to  superintend  both— or 
te  spoil  both,  as  the  cage  might  be.  Guy  on  niai"ke<i 
oat  the  plan  of  the  attack ;  but  his  plan  was  not 
practically  carried  out. 

On  Sun<lay  the  fiih  of  Auguat,  waa  fought  a 
battle  whit,'h  ofivered  Zarif  Muatepha  with  dis- 
grace, and  undid  all  that  the  Turks  had  e^ectM  in 
Asia,  whether  much  or  littlcj  during  the  year  1854. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Turka  left  their 
encampment  and  began  the  march.  The  first 
en«r  made  manifest  was,  that  the  right  division 
reiicKt'd  the  enemy  long  before  the  left  could  come 
up  to  its  rapport,  in  obedience  to  a  stupid  order  by 
Zarif  that  the  left  should  halt  two  houra,  that 
daylight  might  assist  itn  progress.  The  consequence 
Wis,  that  when  the  Kusstaus— who  were  to  have 
been  taken  by  a  night-surprise — ^saw  that  the 
right  division  was  thus  isolated,  they  at  once  con- 
centrated all  thoir  troops  upon  it,  and  commenced 
activ^e  proceedings  before  the  left  could  arrive. 
The  Turkish  forces  corapriHetl  12  battalions  of 
Arabistan  infantry,  SO  of  Anatolian,  16  of  r^dif, 
and  2  of  rifles5^-making  SO,000  infantry  ;  together 
with  37 W)  cavalry,  13)Xi  artillery,  and  78  guns. 
The  Russians  counted  20  battalions  of  infantrj'-,  2(3 
squadrons  of  dragoons,  4000  irregidar  cavalry,  and 
800  artillery,  with  64  guns.  Each  army  (!oi>sist«d 
of  about  25,rJ(.Kt  men  ;  but  the  Turks"  had  also 
iWSO  or  lOjOOO  Bashi-Bazonks,  who  were,  however, 
not  engaged  in  this  battle.  If  Guyon*s  plan  had 
been  followed,  the  two  divisions  of  Tnrks  would 
Imve  attackc<l  Uic  Rui^iaas  simnltaneouslyf  iidiile 
a  third  Turkish  corps  would  have  obtained  pos- 
fession  of  the  heights  which  commanded  the 
enem  )''  3  en  cam  pm  en  t.  But  ZarifMustapharuined 
the  scheme,  and  quietly  smoked  his  chibouque 
v\nh  llie  rigltt  division  was  about  to  be  attacked 
by  neatly  the  whole  Russian  force.  This  division, 
under  Kcrim  Paoha,  numbered  aljout  10,000  men. 
The  artillery  opened  fire  on  both  sides.  The 
Russian  infantry  advanced,  but  were  repelled  by 
the  Turks.  The  Russian  dragoons  then  bore  down 
at  high  speed,  and  with  a  loud  cheer  rushed  upon 
the  Turks,  who,  sci:icd  with  a  panic,  turned  and 
fled,  leaving  their  artillery  unprotected.  This 
iry  then  bore  a  series  of  territic  attacks  from 
dragoons ;   both  sidcg  behaved  courageously, 

il  the  fire  was  raurderonB.  The  Ru^ian  infantry 
majle  a  second  attack  in  large  force  against  hatta- 
IfonB  of  rt?dif,  who  then  witnessed  fire  for  the  first 
time ;  Uie  residt  was  disastrous,  for  the  ruthf  tunie<l 
and  fled  wildly  towards  Kars.  The  more  disci- 
plined Turkish  troops  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  in 


the  left  division,  unfortunately  absent  when  most 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  the  dragoons,  after  repeated 
attacks,  captured  the  guns,  the  Turkish  artillerymen 
remaining  steadfast  until  nearly  the  last  man  was 
cut  off.  The  dragoons,  previously  almost  maddened 
with  drink,  then  nislied  indiscriminately  at  in- 
fantry, cavalr}',  and  artillery ;  and  the  Tories^ 
completely  paraly.^ed  by  the  impetuosity  of  the 
onslaught,  gave  way  in  all  quarters;  the  cavahy 
fled,  the  inftmtry  were  mowed  down,  the  artillerj'- 
hoi-sea  were  shot,  and  the  guns  were  capture*,!.  AH 
the  efTortfl  of  Kerim  Pacha  to  re-form  his  division 
were  vain.  By  this  time  the  loft  division  hwi 
arrived,  and  opened  a  vigorous  cannonade  on  the 
Russians.  For  a  time  the  tide  turned.  Kmeti 
attacked  the  Rusfsian  infantrj'  vigorously;  Taliir 
Pacha  poured  in  a  terrible  fire  from  the  artillery 
under  his  command;  and  Guy  on  bore  down  with 
4000  cavalry  on  the  Russian  masses  which  began 
to  waver.  Tliis  was  the  critical  moment — fatally 
critical  for  the  Turks,  The  cavalry,  coming 
Buddctily  upon  a  Russian  infantry  regiment  at 
a  spot  where  none  was  expected,  were  seized  with 
so  resistless  a  terror^  that  they  fled  panic-stricken, 
leaving  Guyon  alone  with  his  personal  staftl  These 
cowardly  horsemen  eommunicatetl  a  panic  to  the 
Bashi-BaioiikSj  who  in  their  turn  threw  the 
infantry  into  such  inextricable  confusion  that  the 
generals  lost  command  over  them.  All  fled 
together  in  wild  confhsion  towards  Kars,  pursued 
by  the  grapeshot  of  the  Russian  artilleiy  and 
the  sabres  of  the  dragoons. 

Thus  ended  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kurokdere. 
The  Turks  lost  2500  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2000  prisonci^  ;  while  the  Russians  acknowledged 
a  loss  of  more  than  3tK)U  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Russian  dragoons  and  the  Turkish  artillery 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  Had  tlie  Turkish 
ca\'alry  possessed  any  soldierly  qualities^  they 
might  have  redeemed  even  the  disasters  occasioned 
by  iiarif  Mustapha's  folly  ;  but  they  and  the 
untried  rddife  ruined  all.  The  Russian  oiheerB 
were  brave  throughout,  heading  their  men  in  all 
the  charges,  insomuch  that  no  leas  than  ill  of 
their  number  were  killed  or  wounde<i ;  whereas 
the  Osmanli  officers  lurked  in  coward  fashion  in 
rear  of  their  troops,  with  a  very  few  exceptions. 
Bitter  must  have  lieen  the  anger  of  Ouyon  and 
Kmeti  t<i  witness  such  conduct.  Kcrim  Pacha, 
second  in  command,  was  one  among  the  small 
number  of  exceptions ;  he  was  a  bravo  old  man, 
and  exeilcfl  himself  indefatigably  to  keep  uji  the 
coumgo  of  his  tiwtps,  Tho  defeat  was  most 
complete  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Turks  lose  5O0O  to 
rooo  men,  but  6000  more  fled  in  dismay  to  their 
homes  after  the  battle,  while  tho  remaining 
moiety  returned  towards  Kars  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  disorganisation. 

Before  noticing  the  cIoro  of  this  discreditable 
cam[jalgn  in  Asia  in  1854,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trace  briefly  tho  proceedings  of  tho  subsidiary 
forces,  in  other  parts  of  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

SeUm  Pacha,  it  will  be  remembered,  eommanded 


the  Tnrkfl  in  tlie  neighbonrbood  of  BatoTim.  After 
Bellm  had  oltiamed  &dvantag«9  at  Chefketil  and 
OrOTgheti,  in  the  previous  winter,  he  might  have 
effected  jet  more  if  he  had  well  concerted  his 
plana  with  Zanf  Mnstaplm  ;  hut  the  latter  proved 
himself  incapable  of  forming  nny  comprebcusivo 
schemes.  8cliixi  remained  during  the  spring 
master  of  his  position  ;  hut  on  the  9th  of  June^ 
he  deemed  himaelf  strong  enough  to  aagurao  the 
ofleosive.  He  sent  forwai^l  a  division  of  3000 
Baj&hi-Eamtiks,  and  half  a  battalion  of  r^^Iars^  to 
ftt1*ok  two  Eossian  redonbta,  ahout  six  hontB 
distant  from  Orangheti,  on  the  road  to  Kutais. 
It  appears  to  hare  heen  a  mistaken  piece  of 
strategy  ;  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  position 
and  numbers  of  the  Ensatans,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  loss,  This  was  follovred  hj  a  stijl  moro 
Hetiotts  defeat  on  the  16th,  It  was  Prince  Eristoff 
who  ^ined  the  day  on  the  9th,  while  Prinee 
AndrontkofT  bore  off  the  honoura  on  the  16th. 
Andronikoff  advanced  towards  Orzngheti  on  the 
lOtii,  with  8  battalions  of  infantry  and  10  guns  ■ 
while  Colonel  Korganofl^  with  4  battalions  and  6 
gnus,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Akty.  They 
oonatructed  a  bridge  over  the  little  river  Sonpsti. 
On  the  16th,  Andronikoff,  with  the  Russian  forcPj 
now  aided  by  cavaliy,  met  Sehm  Pacha'a  army 
near  Orzugheti,  and  defeated  it  The  Turks  appear 
to  have  lost  alwut  2000  men— a  number  swelled 
up  in  the  Gaife^e  da  Caucase  to  &000,  according  to 
a  ^atem  fi'cjquently  adopted  by  the  Russian  autho- 
rities. Selim  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Chnruk-su  ; 
ftnd  Andronikoff  was  thus  ouahlcd  to  spare  troops 
to  BwcVl  tiio  main  army  at  Gnmri.  Tlie  Russians 
Tnade  another  attack  on  Bohm  in  the  night 
between  the  18th  a«d  19tb,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tcholok,  and  obtained  some  sncoes^  though 
nothing  of  great  importance.  Bclini  Pacha  was 
summoned  tu  Constantinople  to  ansrvcr  for  his 
ilMnck,  and  was  suooeeded  by  Mustapha  Pacha, 
who  had  thslinguished  himself  at  Olteuitza,  under 
Omar  Pacha.  It  is  a  point  of  some  difficnJty 
to  distinguish  between  the  numerous  Selims, 
Mustaphaa,  and  Aehmets  in  tho  Turkish  flervice. 

Another  tliougb  smaller  portion  of  the  Turkish 
forc«R  was  at  Ardahan.  This  was  under  the  eom- 
xnuid  of  Kerim  Faclm,  and  numbered  about  504X) 
men.  During  the  spring,  Kerim's  force  had 
remained  nearly  inactive,  watching  tho  Enssiaus 
on  the  otiier  side  of  the  fVontier,  and  being  watched 
ifi  turn.  Early  in  Juno,  however,  the  Russians, 
nhoiit  8000  strong,  started  from  Althaltsik,,  and 
threatened  Ardahan,  The  result  was  mere  »kir- 
mkhing,  unimiKirtant  on  either  side.  At  Baya;Kld, 
however,  near  the  frontier-line  at  Mount  Ararat, 
Uie  Turks  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  While 
Zarif  Idnstapha  was  wasting  his  strength  and  the 
fine  summer  weather  in  idleoess  at  Kars,  Prince 
Bebutoff  was  enabled  to  despatch  strong  reinforce- 
Bloats  from  Gumri  to  the  army  at  Erivan^  to  enable 
H  to  attack  tlic  Turks  at  Baya^id.  The  Turks, 
COCO  In  number,  were  commanded  by  Selim  Pacha 
(not  tilid  genenU  at  Batoum);  and,  as  they  were 


weak,  Selim  was  recommended  not  to  make  any 
attack  on  the  Russians,  but  to  retreat  on  Ears  or 
Eraeronm  if  preyed  by  the  enemy.  This  advice  he 
neglected.  On  the  2Sth  of  July,  General  Wrangel 
advanced  from  Erivan  towards  Bayazid  with  8000 
RussiauB,  and  13  cannon.  Sciim  at  once  saUied  forth 
to  a  place  called  Earii-ljoulak,  to  meet  this  attack ; 
but  his  force  being  much  smaller,  he  encountered 
a  total  defeat  The  Turkish  irregulars  advanced 
against  the  Russian  infantry,  hut  ware  repelled^ 
and  wore  then  pursued  by  the  enemy's  dragoons. 
The  regulars  then  advanced,  but  oould  not  contend 
against  tlie  more  powerful  Russian  force:  they 
turned  and  fled  wildly  towards  Van,  leaving  1500 
dead,  wounded,  aud  prisoners.  Ou  the  31st,  the 
Russians  entered  Bayazid^  and  seized  a  large 
amount  of  stores.  This  victory  greatly  aided  the 
proceedings  of  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of 
Eurekdore,  fought  by  the  main  army  a  tew  days 
afterwards.  The  enormous  exaggeration  in  which 
the  Russian  officers  so  frequently  indulged  during 
the  war,  was  fully  displayed  in  the  dispatch 
announcing  the  victory  at  Eara-boulak  Wrangel 
asserted  that  the  Turks  were  16^000  strong;  that 
13,000  of  these  were  engaged;  that  5000  were 
cavalry;  aud  that  3000  were  left  dead  on  the 
field:  whereas  Mr  Duncan,  pointing  out  the 
extravagance  of  that  report,  states  distinctly 
tliat  the  total  Turkish  force  was  5000;  that  the 
cavalry  (irregular)  were  2500  j  and  that  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  altogether  to 
1500.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  decide  between 
two  such  utterly  irreconcilable  accounts;  but  the 
analogies  furnished  by  the  whole  conrso  of  the 
war  leave  no  room  for  doubt  ^  to  the  relative 
tmstworthiness  of  the  two  accounts.  The  battie 
of  Eurekdcre  was  a  case  In  point;  for  Prince 
Bobutoff,  in  his  dispatch  relating  thereto,  sets 
down  the  Turkish  force  at  nearly  60,000^  and  ihe 
Russian  at  only  18,000. 

BchamyVs  name  has  been  mentioned  but  little 
in  this  section.  The  mountain-chief  was  not 
engaged  in  any  r^pilar  actions,  but  yet  ho  con^- 
nnally  influenced  and  retarded  the  movements  of 
the  Russians;  and,  had  he  been  supplied  betimes 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Alhes,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  he  might  have  imparted 
a  different  aspect  to  the  whole  campaign.  The 
cruising  of  a  few  Enghsh  ships  off*  the  coast  of 
Circassiawag  noticed  in  the  last  Chapter;  it  was 
one  of  many  attempts  made  to  open  communi- 
cation with  8cham5'l ;  but  those  attempts  were  not 
BufEciontly  energetic  or  skilful  to  command  mudi 
jsucccss.  One  of  the  English  officers  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Edmund  Lyons  in  his  expedition  to  the 
coast,  had  interviews  with  some  of  the  natives, 
and  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of  their  i>er- 
sonal  appearance.  ^As  for  the  native  diieflaina,' 
says  he,  'they  are  glorious  fellows — tall,  magni- 
ficently dressedj  and  fine-featured ;  it  is  impossible 
to  view  them  as  savagea.  Among  them,  the  uaib 
(Euim  Bey),  SchamyVa  lieutenant  or  representative, 
is  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  thoughtful. 
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HIb  will  smms  ]a,w  along  the  whole  coast,  from 
Sondjnk  to  the  Anakria  river.  Within  those  limits 
fdong  the  coast  all  arc  Mj>hammedaiis,  and  dtiring 
tho  nine  or  ten  years  of  Ivis  residence  among  the 
Western  Caucasians— being  a  native  of  Schamjl's, 
or  tlie  eastern  conntry,  Daghestan — he  has  built 
ffloBques,  created  schools,  and,  in  short,  excited  a 
reTival  of  religion  rt  I<t  IVei?^.  **  Before  ho  came, 
•we  were  heagta,"  said  a  chief  to  me  lately ;  **  and 
now,  if  he  -were  to  order  us  to  march  into  the  sea, 
-vre  should  go  withont  qnestion,"  Their  hostility  to 
Russia  is  inveterate  and  intclh'gibl© ;  but  they  know 
well  how  unfit  they  are  to  cope  with  the  Russians 
tiot  of  their  own  mountains,  and  tho  Russians 
equally  well  know  thena.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
that  they  wLU  not  be  altogether  usclesg.  The  naib 
is  digaiiaod  and  stately;  he  moves  with  an  escort 
of  wUJ  mountaineer  horsemen,  preceded  by  a  red 
mad  buff  banner;  his  white  Circassian  tunic,  ydlow 
veal,  black  cartridge-cases,  and  tall  gray  sheep-skin 
cap,  admirably  set  off  his  dark  strongly-marked 
feee.  In  conversation,  you  at  once  find  him  a 
rery  Buperior  man,  clear  in  his  views,  thoroughly 
knowing  his  own  position  and  that  of  hia  country- 
men. All  the  natives  of  the  coast,  from  8oudjuk  to 
Anakria,  are  bitter  against  the  Russians,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  chieftains,  who  have 
received  money  and  honours  from  them ;  but 
these  are  isolated  cases,  and  they  have  had  no  infltt- 
eiace  on  the  people.'  The  Circassians  themselves, 
flie  main  body  of  the  people,  arc  described  by  this 
officer  as  *a  remarkably  good-looking  race — ^tall 
and  well  made,  and  geneniUy  fair,  some  even  of 
the  older  warriora  having  quite  pink  checks ;  and, 
odd  enough,  when  one  considers  their  roaming  hfc, 
Ibeir  feet  and  hands  are  remarkably  small.  They 
cut  their  skiu-shoeg  to  fit  tho  foot  exactly.  In 
dreas,  they  carry  a  huge  ailair  on  the  head,  of  tho 
onlpac  species;  a  high  cone  of  yellow  doth  rises 
from  a  forest  of  fur  wliieh  encircles  the  hea<l ;  their 
eoftts  are  principally  made  of  a  coarse  woollen 
fobrie,  and  reach  far  below  tho  knee.  The  higher 
order?  have  this  of  brilliant  i^ellow  cloth ;  round 
the  throat  a  linen  undcr-garmont  buttons  exactly, 
and  over  this  is  frequently  worn  a  smart  silk  affair, 
ghewing  between  the  folds  of  the  coat.  In  their 
breftst  they  carry  about  a  score  of  bone  or  ivory 
caeea,  filled  with  loose  powder,  having  the  ball  at 
Ihe  top,  Scrme  of  the  better  sort  wear  smart 
•carlet  leggings,  and  yellow  or  red  slippers;  round 
the  waist  of  all  are  fastened  multitudinoua  knives 
And  pistols  upon  a  leathern  belt;  and  slung  over 
the  Biionlder,  in  a  cloth-case,  the  rifle.  They  look 
altogether  like  a  set  of  aristocratic  savages.'  The 
officers  encountered  Circassian  maidens  about  to 
dkf«rt  for  Constantinoplo  to  adorn  the  harema 
of  the  wealthy  Turks — an  example  of  Oriental 
moi^i^  which  has  not  yet  given  way  to  European 
tfastomB.  During  the  aunmier,  Schamyl  frequently 
l£tre«tened  Tifli%  and  so  distraeted  tho  attention  of 
fbe  Rusaians,  that  if  Guyon  had  commanded  at 
Kaa  instead  of  Zarif,  the  Turks  would  almost  for 
certain  have  fought  a  winning  campaign. 


Wlion  the  disasters  of  August  arrived,  it  was 
unquestionably  Schamyl  who  prevented  tlic 
Russians  from  following  up  their  advantage.  He 
threatened  Tiflis  with  16,000  men;  and  rVince 
Bebutoffwas  forced  to  send  back  a  large  portion 
of  his  army  from  Gumri  to  repel  this  attack  On 
tho  Ist  of  September — with  part  of  his  force  at 
Akhalgori ;  part  at  Gori,  on  the  river  Koor ;  and 
part  at  Mycht,  near  Tiflis — ^Schamyl  surprised  and 
beat  off  the  Russians,  took  much  booty  and  many 
prisoners  of  high  rank,  and  rendered  it  imperative 
that  Bobutoff  should  suspend  all  ftirther  operations 
in  Armenia.  Advantages  were  gained  by  the 
Lesghian  chieftain  uIro  at  Pekhalon,  Tavi,  Childi, 
Alamn,  Kavril,  Zaktala,  and  other  places  whose 
names  are  scarcely  to  bo  met  with  on  the 
maps,  over  tho  Russian  generals  W  ran  gel  and 
Tehartchatz.  In  short,  Schamyl,  although  hts  name 
appears  in  a  flitting,  meteor^hke  way,  assisted  the 
Turks  more  effectually  than  their  English  and 
French  alhea  had  up  to  this  time'  done,  Tho 
Emperor  Napoleon  sent  him  12,fXtO  muskets 
in  Beptember  ;  but  those  muskets  wotiM  have 
rendered  better  service  if  desjiatched  earlier. 

Tho  year  1834  closed  in  Asia  thus- wise.  The 
Turks,  utterly  broken  and  disorganiae<l  at  the  battle 
of  Knrekdere,  could  do  nothing  more  than  remain 
on  the  defensive  at  Kara;  while  the  Russians, 
alVaid  of  Schamyl  and  his  mountaineers,  durst  not 
advance  westward  of  Gumri,  lest  their  rear  should 
be  attacked.  Kars  and  Gumri  remained  the  head^ 
quarters  of  tho  two  armies  at  the  end  of  the  yuar, 
as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning  -  but  the  Tuf  ks 
ha*l  been  weakened  in  the  directioiia  of  Bayaxid 
and  Ardahan,  while  the  Russians  had  become 
masters  of  the  roads  between  Turkey  and  Persia. 

The  state  of  the  Turkish  army  had  now  Itecome 
deplorable.  Complete  anarchy  reigned  at  head- 
quarters, Earif  Musta,pha,  unable  to  appreciate 
tho  strategic  plans  of  General  Guyon,  had  ruined 
them  at  Kurekderen,  and  then  turned  round  and 
accused  Guyon  of  being  tho  cause  of  all  the 
disasters.  Knowing  the  ill-will  entertained  by 
many  of  the  Poles  towards  Guyon,  he  induced 
them  to  sign  a  paper  demanding  the  dismissal  or 
recall  of  the  Hunp.rian.  Guyon  had  remained 
a  Christian,  and,  on  this  account,  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  in  the  Ottoman  service,  he  had  no 
direct  conmaand;  he  might  advise,  but  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  OsmanU  pachas.  Had 
he  become  a  renegade  in  hLs  faith,  like  many 
of  tho  Hungarians  and  Poles,  ho  would  probably 
have  received  high  powers.  Under  the  existing 
state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  it  would  have  be«i 
useless  for  Guyon  to  remain,  however  unjust  the 
charges  against  him,  and  however  incompetent 
those  who  made  them:  he  was  recalled.  But 
Zarif  Mustapha  could  not  altogether  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  Porte  to  his  conduct ;  although  ampported 
by  the  scraskier,  Rlza  Pacha,  he  was  summoned 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  his  conduct.  Here, 
however,  favouritism  carried  the  day.  2arif 
succeeded   in   obtaining   an    acquittal   £rom   all 
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blame  in  resjiect  to  the  disaster  at  Karekdere, 
and  BO  brilwd  ius  judges  as  to  procure  condem- 
nation to  fall  n]>on  OuyoTJ.  Tho  Hnngai-ian  v,hb 
diamisacd  frotn  Ida  post,  reduced  to  half-pay,  and 
left  to  retire  into  private  life.  Tli«  weak  i;u]tan 
waa  powerless  through  »11  these  scenes ;  kind,  bnt 
indolent,  he  exerted  little  influence  on  tliose 
around  him.  Nor  eculd  tlio  Bfitisli  aniba~ssador 
at  Oonstautinople  stem  the  course  of  intrigue 
which  led  to  the  diseomflture  of  an  able  officer. 

Perhaps  no  Englishman  liad  better  opportunities 
than  Mr  Duncan  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
qnalittea  of  the  Turkigh  private  soldiers.  *  By  tho 
introduotion,'  he  savii,  '  of  a  Btriet  discipline ;  bj 
an  equitable  sj'stem  of  promotion,  and  under  tho 
command  of  brave  and  honourable  officers,  the 
Turkish  army  could  be  raisM  to  a  point  of  excel- 
knico  8(?CQnii  to  fto  European  force.  The  eol>riety 
of  the  men,  their  simple  wants,  unfailing  patience, 
and  power  of  resisting  fatigue,  otter  tho  most 
splmfidid  materials  for  creating  an  irreaistible 
infantry.  The  men  are  both  intelligent  and 
courageous,  A  eommanrler,  in  whom  they  ])os- 
BCffied  confidence,  they  would  follow^  without 
heritation  m  regret.  And  this  confidence  is  facile 
to  obtain.  A  few  kind  words,  a  display  of  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  honesty  ut  purpotso,  suffice  to 
gain  the  poor  Turk's  heart  for  ever.  The  Turkish 
artillery  is  excellent,  even  in  its  pr^cnt  state, 
bnt  is  susceptible  of  great  impiXJvenKnt.  In  the 
management  of  this  arm,  the  Turkish  soldiers 
shew  great  aptitude ;  nnd  the  pride  of  the  men  in 
their  batteries,  and  the  afl'et^lioii  they  tiisftlay  for 
thei  r  respecti  ve  gu ns,  is  ad m  i  rable, ■  "*  The  honesty 
of  this  opinion  is  tested  by  the  impartinJ  way 
in  which  Mr  Punean  speaks  of  the  cavalry;  he 
oondemns  it  in  unmitigated  terras,  ns  being  in  its 
presetjt  sUile  almost  utterly  wortldess.  But  the 
greatest  drawback  is  presented  by  tho  Osmanli 
officers.  *  The  causes  that  have  lai-gely  contributed 
to  w^eigli  down  the  existing  virtuous  elements  in 
the  Ottoman  army,  are  tho  corruption  and  inca- 
pacity that  prevail  among  its  h)y;her  ranks ;  and 
the  disgraceful  ignorance  which  distinguishes  its 
subaltern  officere.  The  Turkish  private  soldier,  if 
well  directed,  is  capable  of  great  deeds ;  but  the 
corps  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  ofHcersi  are 
alike  inefficient  and  unsusceptible  of  improvement. 
Promotion  by  merit  alone  is  unheard  of  in  the 
Ottoman  service.  T!»e  subaltcm  ranks  are  filled 
by  the  pci-sonal  slaves  or  domestics  of  the  pachas ; 
and  sueh  commissions  are  often  the  wages  of 
disgrace.  Promotion  to  the  sn|)erior  ranks  is 
obtainable  only  by  bribery  or  intrigne ;  the  gratle 
of  colonel  or  pacha  is  [mr chased  by  the  highest 
bidder;  who  subsequently  recovers  tho  sum  he 
has  disbursed  by  tlefrauding  hia  regiment,  or 
robbing  the  government.  Tho  simplest  military 
rules  are  i;^ored  by  the  offieersj  who  are  often 
withdrawn  from  a  civil  appointment  to  occupy  a 
high  military  position.     This  was  the  case  with 
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the  comniander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Anal 
Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha.' 

(iencriil  Williams,  an  English  oflScer  of  engineent, 
was  appointed  British  Military-Commissioner  to 
the  Turkish  army  in  Asia,  As  a  sort  of  authori- 
tative a<lviser  on  military  matt«rB,  he  might 
possibly  have  exerted  some  influence  over  Zarif; 
but  he  did  not  reach  Kars  until  September,  when 
the  mischief  had  been  alreatly  achieved.  He  was 
a  man  who  knew  well  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish 
language,  and  was  much  liked  among  them ;  on 
this  account,  his  presence  a  month  or  two  eartier 
would  have  been  especially  raluable.  But  in  this 
appointment,  as  in  many  other  pariiealars, 
movements  of  the  Allies  were  tardy. 


INTRIOUES 


IN     NORTH- WE3TEI15 

TURKEY. 


Attention  must  now  be  directed  towarrls  EaTOp«. 
The  hostilities  and  intrigues  on  the  Turkish 
frontiers  in  18511-4,  to  which  tho  present  Chapter 
relates,  were  partly  displayed  in  tho  Slavonic 
provinces  which  bound  the  more  purely  Moham- 
medan part  of  European  Turkey.  There  were 
turbulent  proceedings  in  those  regions,  which  call 
for  a  brief  notice  here,  not  Iwcause  they  were 
Slavic  or  Slavonic,  but  because  they  were  Russso- 
Slavio — a  development  of  that  system  which  hi 
rendered  Russian  interference  intolerable  to  Turki 
and  which  imperatively  called  for  a  check  from 
the  Western  Powers. 

Religion  is  t!ie  key  to  this  system.  Constant!, 
nople,  when  hold  by  the  Byaantine  emperors  a 
thousand  years  ago,  gave  Christianity— in  »  very 
perverted  form,  it  is  true — to  the  barl»arous  Rtus; 
anil  now  that  tho  Russ  have  become  a  ^wwerfel 
nation,  they  look  to  the  acquisition  of  dominant 
control  oirer  that  same  Constantinople,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Osmanh  who  at  present  govern  it 
Moreover,  when  the  Ottomans  made  their  conquevti 
in  Europe,  the  country  now  called  Turkey  tfws 
mostly  inhabite<l  by  tribes  of  the  Slavon  or  Slatonte 
race,  the  same  as  that  from  which  the  Russian*  are 
sprung;  and  these  Slavona  professed  the  Msmi 
religion  as  tho  Russians— that  is^  Chrjatianity  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Hence  there  has  been  for 
400  years  a  sympathy  between  Russia  and  tl 
Christian  provinces  of  Turkey — a  sympathy  whii 
would  command  respect,  had  it  not  been  employ* 
as  a  tool  by  ambitious  cxars.  In  those  casca  whi 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  ciar  haB  been  sal 
stituted  for  that  of  tho  Mohammedan  sultan,  libei 
of  conscience,  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  libei 
of  action  and  of  movement,  the  sacrednea  of 
domestic  life,  the  developmeat  of  manly  iude] 
dence — none  of  tlieso  have  been  furthered,  w 
many  of  them  have  been  compromised.  Layi; 
aside  the  officials  and  the  priests,  the  tnhabitai 
of  Russianised  provinces  have  had  little  reason 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  emancipation 
from  the  sultan's  rule.    In  what  manner  BuMi^ 
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aiulacitj  brought  about  the  Turkish  troubles  in 
Moldavia  and  Wiillacliia,  has  been  shewn  in  farmer 
Chapters;  but  there  were  equally  active,  althongh 
le^  obvious,  intri^ca  in  progress  by  lluaaian  ageuta 
in  other  partsf  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Bul^ria,  Servia,  Boauia,  Tuikl'sh  Croatia,  Hqp- 
z^inua,  MoutentgrOj  all  are  among  tho  Turkish 
ppovinctii  in  which  tbe  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Christians — some  of  them  iiierabtrs  of  the  Latin 
wr  Romish  Church,  but  by  far  the  larger  number 
julhering  to  tbe  Greek  faith.  Of  the  great  Slavonic 
raoQ,  there  are  prubably  60,000,000  (including 
10,<>fX>/X)rj  Poles)  under  Kussian  rule,  12,000,OtH} 
under  Austrian,  and  8,000,000  more  or  less  uoder 
Turkish  domination.  Thcso  arts  nearly  all  Chris- 
tiaoSy  but  not  of  the  same  church ;  the  Poles,  mos^t 
of  the  Austi'ian  Kiavons,  and  a  few  of  the  Turkish, 
ate  Roman  CathoUos;  wlule  all  the  rest,  consti- 
tudttg  by  far  the  li^rgor  nurober,  are  members 
of  the  Greek  OhurcJi.  It  is  quite  lamentable  to 
wiUiQS  the  bitter  hatred  between  these  two  greEit 
bodies  of  Christians  in  tbe  south-eastern  region  of 
Europe.  Much  as  the  Mohammedan  may  have 
cruiiibed  and  spunu-d  tlie  Christian  in  past  ages, 
yet  in  intensity  of  hatred  he  is  more  than  paral- 
leled by  the  Cbristiajis  themselvesi — Greek  against 
Latin,  Patriai'uh  against  Pope.  Tiiero  are  tiot 
wanting  grouiuh  for  beheviug  tliat  Poland  owes 
much  of  its  misfortune  to  theao  contests  between 
tho  rival  churches.  When  Folaud  atul  l[nt\^vy 
ware  lAT-go  and  independent  kingdom*— the  one 
inore  powerful  than  liussia,  and  tiie  other  than 
Austriar— Romanism  was  the  authoritative  religion 
in  both  countries,  alLhoufh  the  Greek  faith  was 
professed  by  milhons  of  aubjccta ;  and  so  relentless 
was  tbe  perBoeution  which  the  one  boJy  of  priests 
mainlained  against  the  other,  that  many  of  the 
Polish  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church  were  driven 
into  the  arms  of  Russia,  while  many  of  tho  Greek 
(!hnrch  subjects  of  tho  kings  of  Hungary  sought 
shelter  even  under  the  banner  of  tho  Crescent. 
This  occurred  many  centuries  a^ ;  in  later  agea, 
the  Greek  Church,  backed  by  the  czars,  has  pos- 
WMed  more  power  of  persecution  over  tbe  Lathis, 

Without  duly  considering  thi.^  triplicate  of  reli- 
gions discord,  the  strange  condition  of  Turkey,  and 
of  Hnsfiian  influcnco  within  it,  cannot  be  uuder- 
ilood.  There  arc,  besides  the  Osraanlis  or  true 
Eoliammedan  Turk*),  Slavons  who  have  beoomo 
Ueheunmeilans,  81avons  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
SlftTons  of  tho  Latin  Church ;  and  these  hato  each 
other  for  their  diverse  rehgions,  more  than  they 
Jove  each  other  for  their  common  race  or  Slavonic 
hlood  The  sultan  has  the  sympathies  of  the  first, 
the  czar  of  the  second,  while  Austria  endcfl-vours  to 
become  tho  *  protector'  of  tbe  third.  If  Roman 
Catholics  were  more  numerous  than  tliey  are  hi 

!Twkey,  tho  intrigues  of  Austria  would  probably 
be  nearly  ai  mi.-jchlevouB,  though  not  so  grandly 
MulftciouSf  as  those  of  Russia  have  proved  to  be. 
Avitrta  has  long  coveted  a  portion  of  the  triangular 
iMii^weit  comer  of  European  Turkey,  in  which 
the  Eomaa  Catholic  subjects  of  tbe  fsuttan  chiefly 


reside,  and  which  borders  on  tho  lllyrian  and 
Dahnatiao  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 
Her/eg6vina  and  Turkish  Croatia  are  the  extreme 
portions  of  this  triangle.  "Wiiatever  may  hare 
been  tho  predilections  of  the  Austrian  court, 
lioivever,  the  macliinations  of  Russia  are  those 
wliieh  Turkey  and  her  Allies  were  called  upon 
tt>  unmask  and  to  repel. 

Glancing  round  the  provinoea  which  fiiuge 
European  Turkey  on  the  north  and  west,  we  firist 
meet  with  Bulgaria,  a  region  already  described 
in  connection  with  the  iJanubian  campaign  of 
1853-4.  Its  inhabitants — a  peculiar  admixture  of 
the  Slarou  with  the  lloumani — ^mostly  profess  the 
Greek  feith ;  and  tlie  events  of  the  campaign 
abundantly  sheweil  that  the  priests  of  the  viilagai, 
liigli  and  low,  were  hand  and  heart  with  the  czar, 
r^y  to  have  furthered  the  least  success  obtained 
by  the  Russian  trot^^s.  When  Prince  Oortchakoff 
caused  his  flaming  proclamation  to  be  tran slated 
into  the  Bulgarian  language,  and  dtsseminated 
tliroughtmt  the  province,  he  well  knew  the  aid 
which  tlic  prierts  of  the  Greek  communion  would 
bo  ready  to  aJiocd.  In  the  large  fortified  towTis, 
such  as  Widdin,  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  and 
•Shumla,  where  <!)siuan!i  officials  and  Osmanli 
soldiers  are  always  placed,  tho  hifluence  of  the 
Chi'istian  priests  is  le«s  apparent ;  Imt  the  country 
districts  cnjntain  few  Turks ;  and  there  the  Bulga- 
rian peasant  is  at  tho  mercy  of  his  papa  or  priesti 
in  all  that  concerns  Ijelicf  and  reverence,  Mauy  of 
the  peasants'  houses,  dniing  the  war,  were  found 
to  contain  coloured  daubs  of  the  Enipci-or  Mdiolaa, 
as  wall-decorations.  The  cmissarriia  of  the  late 
czar,  both  lay  and  clerical,  had  represcnte<l  him 
to  the  simple  Bulgarians  aa  their  Great  Protector 
—one  who  would  avenge  the  barwh  usage  which 
they  have  unquestionably  received  from  the 
Osmanlis  in  past  ages:  tiro  peasants  had  not  yet 
learned  to  know  that  tho  citar  might  be  a  haitier 
taskmaster  than  the  sultan.  8o  far  as  regards 
actual  hootilities,  the  Russians  did  not  succeed  in 
this  war  in  raising  an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria; 
the  achievements  of  Umar  Paeha,  and  the  [jreaeneo 
of  the  Allies  at  Varna,  prevented  this. 

Fataing  westwanl  from  Bulgaria,  wo  come  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  in  Europe-— 
the  Servians.  A  gr<^t  Slavonic  state  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  Bervia  has  passoil  through  many 
fluctuations  of  liberty  and  tyranny.  Sometiraee 
she  has  been  under  an  oppressive  Ottoman 
yoke ;  at  other  times,  an  independent  kingdom 
under  her  own  kraU  or  sovereign!*",  and  then, 
a  sort  of  republic  under  a  bold  but  tyrannical 
adventurer ;  while  at  the  present  day  her  position 
presents  an  intermediate  aspect.  Scrvia  is  now  aa 
nearly  free  as  a  tributary  slate  can  well  be.  The 
fs^ultan  receives  an  annual  tribute,  and  occupies 
Belgrade  and  a  few  other  fortified  poeitiou* ;  but 
in  other  matters  the  Servians  are  almost  wholly 
independent  of  Turkish  otustrol.  A  tsort  of  parha- 
mctitary  government  exists:  schools  are  numerous; 
literature  is  risiug ;   the  country  is    fertile    and 


proBpeTOUS ;  and  there  are  niaoy  cirtmmstances 
connected  with  it  interestijog  to  Englishmen.  The 
attitude  of  the  SerTJaus  during  the  war  was  excel- 
lent.  The  J  had  to  steer  clear  of  three  powers — 
Turkey,  Austria,  and  Eussia,  The  Turkish  yoke 
hm  become  so  light  as  hardly  to  he  felt,  and  the 
SerriAiis  shew  no  great  desire  to  throw  off  what 
▼et  remams.  Austria  is  not  quite  at  ease,  in 
eontem plating  a  rising  Servian  state,  in  which 
liherty  of  speech  and  writing  and  action  is  more 
ob§ervahIe  than  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  her 
own  empire.  Many  occasions  have  presented 
themselves  in  which  Austria  has  shewn  a  desire 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Servia,  or  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  govoniment  of  that  state.  At  the  outset 
of  the  troubles  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  when 
the  course  of  events  could  not  bo  clearly  foreseen, 
Austria  assembled  an  army  near  the  .Servian 
frontier,  as  if  to  avail  herself  of  any  favourable 
eon  juncture  in  the  progress  of  the  dispute.  The 
Servians,  however,  exhibited  no  tendency  either 
to  quarrel  or  to  coalesce  with  the  Austrians  :  they 
Bimply  wished  to  remain  quiet  and  neutral.  Eussian 
influence  was  more  considerable  in  Servia,  on 
account  of  religitms  sympathies.  The  Servian 
princes  are  in  some  sense  constitutional  monarchs, 
but  the  principle  of  hei-editary  succession  has  not 
yet  become  determinately  cst^iblisbed  ;  and  the 
fxar  has  had  an  influence  in  the  election  of  the 
princes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Russian  intrigue  was  busy  in  Servia ;  emissaries 
endeavoured  to  embroil  the  Servians  with  tJio 
sultan.  There  was  a  spirit  of  nationality,  however, 
exhibited,  Servta  refu.sed  to  permit  a  Turkish 
army  to  tRi verse  the  province  on  its  way  from 
Bosnia  to  Widdin  ;  she  warded  off"  tbe  entrance  of 
an  Austrian  army ;  and  she  had  a  sufficient  insight 
into  tbo  nature  of  Russian  protection  to  keep  on 
her  guard  agunst  the  mischievous  intrigues  of  the 
csear,  Servia  remained  uumolcf^ted.  At  the  end 
of  December  1853,  the  sultan  issued  a  hatti-sherif, 
confirming,  in  a  formal  manner,  all  the  internal 
constitutional  privileges  of  Servia ;  acknowledging 
tho  position  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Servia;  and 
rendering  the  rulo  of  the  Porte  so  light,  as  to 
leave  little  inducement  to  the  Servians  to  wish  to 
throw  it  otr 

The  province  adjoining  Servia  is  more  Btrangely 
circumstanced.  Although  mainly  inhabited  by 
Slavonians,  these  Slavonians  have  in  great  numl>er 
become  Mobammedans,  Rencgatl^  in  faith  are 
frequently  violent  haters  of  their  oM  rehgion ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  tendency,  the  Moham- 
medans of  Bosnia  arc  more  bigoted  even  than 
the  Osmanlis,  more  rooted  to  the  old  Oriental 
usages  of  the  Turks,  and  opposed  to  the  useful 
reforms  which  Abdul-Medjid  and  his  minister 
Keshid  Pacha  endeavoured  to  effect.  Bosnian 
Moliammetlans  entertain  a  hearty  hatred  for  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  Austria  has  been  enabled  to 
avail  heraell  of  this  circumstanco  to  obtain  eon- 
mderable  influence  in  tbe  province.  Most  of  the 
commerce  Is  in  the  hands  of  Austrians ;  Austrian 


ducats,  zwansdgefs,  and  bank-notes,  pasa  current ; 
and  Latin  ecclesiastics  in  tlie  Interest  of  Austria 
havG  not  been  slow  to  win  the  good-wiU  of  many 
of  the  Bosnians,  by  pandering  to  their  dishko  of 
the  Greek  Church.    The  same  may,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  be  said  of  the  adjacent  provinces  of 
Turkish  Croatia  and  Herzegovina ;  these  contain  a 
greater  relative  number  of  Eoman  Oatholica  tian 
any  other  Turkish  proyincee,  and  on  that  ftccoont 
there  is  a  kind  of  natural'  religious   sympathy 
between  the  inhabitants  and  tho  Austri^is,    Hot 
that  the  Austrian   government  is  viewed  with 
much  adniiration  by  any  of  them ;  tho  tic«  that 
assist  in  binding  the  dwellers  on  opposite  tides  of 
the  frontier  aro  those  of  religion  and  com^meroe. 
Throughout  this  reg:ion,  it  is  Austria,  rather  than 
Russia,  whose  movements  require  to  be  watched 
by  those  powers  which  would  Mn  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Turkey.    The  wishes  of  Austria  hare 
long  been  known  to  statesmen ;  aud  in  the  remark- 
able conversation  between  the  Emperor  Niefaola« 
and  Sir  Hamilton  Scjrmour  in  January  18a3j  as  well 
as  in  the  secret  discussions  of  1944  (Chapter  II 
it  is  renderefl  manifest  that  Austria  was  ready 
take  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Erapii 
to  side  with  the  czar  in  such  a  contingency,  if 
coveted  '  lllyriau  triangle '  were  mode  over  to  hi 
In   a   geofzrapliical   and   commercial   sense,   this 
triangle  might  perhaps  be  more  fittingly  Austrian 
tban  Turkish  ;  but  this  was  not  the  question  which 
the  Alli<^  of  tiae  sultan  were  called  ujwn  to 
sider  in  1854,    So  far  from  this  Austiifui  tendi 
being  a  counterbalance  or  frustration  of  Rusnan 
aggressive  schemes,  it  was  in  reality  an  eueorunige- 
meut ;    for  Russia,  if   potent   at  Constantinople, 
would  have  allowed  Austria— for  a  time  at  luast 
— to  obtain  the  Illyrian  triangle.    In  this  eeoM^ 
Russian  Rchemcs  were  dangerous,  even  in  prorineei 
more  likely  to  become  Austrian  th-an  Russian  in 
the  event  of  a  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Many  revolts  and  turbulent  insurrection*  oeearred 
iu  Bosnia  and  Herzcgdvina  in  1850-1-2 ;  but  M 
they  were  less  connected  with  the  eaai^s  intrlgoif 
than  others  which  tho  sultan  was  called  upon  to 
meet,  they  may  be  passed  without  notice  here. 

In  Montenegro,  however,  the  case  was  dUlefcnt, 
Here  Russian  tendenciea  were  most  manifest ;  and 
it  becomes  necesffiiry  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of 
this  extraordinary  patch  of  country,  in  eoimectkn 
witli  the  coherency  or  otherwise  of  tho  Turkiflih 
Bmpire. 

Whether  the  province  be  called  Montenegro, 
Tchemegora,  Mail-Zfe,  or  KaranlE^h,  tlie  sigoJ- 
fication  is  the  same ;  for  these  four  are,  reppefr' 
tivcly,  the  Venetian,  Slavonian,  Albanian,  and 
Turkish  equivalents  of '  Black  Mountain/  a  general 
name  for  the  district.  Nothing  in  Europe,  perhaps, 
excels  this  extraordinary  spot  as  a  mountam 
fastness.  Approached  from  any  side,  from  AlbanLis 
or  Bosnia,  or  Dalmatia,  it  presents  to  view  m 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  ja^ed  with 
peaks  rifling  to  a  height  of  6000  or  8O0O  feet, 
separated  by  ravines  of  the  moat  rugged  dmracter. 


From  thk  bound&ry  of  mountains  converge 
Diuncfous  minor  diAJna,  whicli  diYide  and  snb- 
ditride  \hs  included  area  into  de«p  Ttdleys.  The 
area  is  scarcelj  as  l^r^e  as  an  average  English 
WHinty,  yet  is  it  most  difficult  to  enter,  and  nearly 
as  difficult  to  traverse. 

This  ravage  region  has  been  the  abode,  the 
reftige^  of  hardj  monnt&ineeis  for  tmzHimibeied 
oentariea — ^attackcd  by  various  Earrounding  nations 
in  turn,  bot  never  thoroughly  subdued  by  any. 
The  basis  of  the  population  is  Slavonic.  The 
Adtans   have   claimed   Montenegro    as    part    of 


European  Tui-kej  for  four  centuries  past ;  but  the 
daim  has  nerer  been  wholly  admitted ;  and  bence 
has  eo5aed  terrible  blood^etl.  Being  almost 
close  to  the  Adriatic,  Montenegro  has  been 
regarded  with  wistM  eyes  by  Austria ;  being  of 
Slavonic  race  and  of  Greek  Chri^ian  faith,  Mon- 
tenegro has  long  been  *  protected'  by  Kossia  ;  and 
thus  the  mountain-etate  has  been  brougbt  into 
a  degree  of  pohtic^  Unportanoe  whieh  it  would 
not  otherwifie  peaseaa. 

In  one   among  niauy  eontests  to  which  the 
Montenegrins  were  ejtposed  in  past  times,  they 
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nrcre  left  without  an  acknowledged  chiaflaiu ;  bs 
&  mbBtitate,  they  gate  temporal  power  to  their 
thiSsa  or  chief-priest,  eonstituting  htm  a  sort  of 
warhke  pope.  This  aflbrds  a  cluo  to  the  hold 
maintiiined  by  Bussia  over  the  sympathies  of 
Montenegro.  Since  the  time  of  Peter  tiie  Great, 
the  o3irt(  havo  daimed  to  bo  tho  bead  of  the 
Greek  Chtirch;  and  althoujjh  tliisj  claim  may  not 
kave  been  fofmoHy  admitted,  a  power  has  been 
virtually  exercised  in  conformity  with  it.  The 
priosts  of  tho  Greek  faith  in  all  tho  Turkish 
proviucc&,  as  haa  been  more  than  once  ok  plained, 
very  generally  admit  this  claim,  covertly  if  not 
openly.  The  ciars  havo  been  lavish  to  the 
ThuLikas,  and  havo  bid  liighly  for  power  in 
Hontenegro  through  the  inllueuoe  ihii^  ao:juired. 

Captain  Spencer,  writing  in  1851,  speaks  thus 
of  MentenegTo,  in  respect  to  the  eympathy  between 
the  vladika  and  the  Russians :  *Thc  present 
vbulika  received  his  education  in  Kusaia,  .... 
The  principal  revenue  of  the  vladika  arises  from 
*  pension  given  by  the  court  of  Russia,  amounting 


to  about  30,000  florins — an  enormous  sum  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  Iuxutj  ig  imkDown,  and 
wbei-e,  in  the  absence  of  a  mctatlio  eurrency, 
conrniercial  transactions  arc  carried  on  by  barter. 
In  addition  to  this,  ho  possesses  certain  hereditiuy 
lands,  fisheries  on  the  Lake  of  Scutari,*  and  somn 
triBing  benefits  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek  Church* 
So  lai^  a  portion  of  his  income  being  derived 
from  his  pension,  some  travellerH,  nnacquaintod 
with  the  dcroocratic  character  of  this  people, 
consider  tho  vladika  to  be  an  imperial  Natohalnik, 
and  Tchernegora  a  Russian  dependency.' 

The  consideration  last  named  ia  one  of  mtieli 
sigiiiJicauco.  Attracted  as  tho  Montenegrins  may 
be  towards  tho  czar  by  the  ties  of  race  tuid 
religion,  there  yet  remains  a  strong  contrast  in 
all  that  concerns  government.  The  mountaineers 
retein  a  warm  love  of  liberty,  a  scorn  of  such 
despotism  as  that  under  which  the  serfs  of  Russm 
live ;  they  could  ill  brook  an  exchange  of  tboir 

*  It  ta  ii0E»niii7  not  to  fioafbund  thla  -with  thb  Scutari  which 
fanoa  ooi  of  tto  mLfaartaa  of  Ometuitiiiopli!. 


higliland  freedom  for  Mtis<x>vite  wpreission,  M. 
Golovin,  after  asserting  that  no  otbcr  tJla^'Onian 
tribe  is  so  devot{!>d  to  the  Russians  as  tlie  Monte^ 
negrinfi,  proceeds  to  observe  :  *  But  in  reality,  they 
are  repTiblicarta  and  socialists.  TUo  greatest 
equality  prevails  amongst  them  ;  and  never  could 
the  Russians  establisli  amongst  their  warriors  any 
disci]>liiie  or  suhordination.  A  Russian  tTavcllcr, 
M.  Chijof,  told  me  that  on  his  visit  to  the  vladika, 
letters  were  luxmght  and  tea  waa  served :  the 
postilion  took  tea  with  them.'*  The  same  writer 
adduces  many  examples  in  support  of  his  assertion 
concerning  the  general  leaning  of  the  mountAinecrs 
to  Russia  in  other  thaxi  i^oHti^l  or  govenvmental 
matters.  'A  Russian  feels  himself  at  home  at 
Montenegro.  The  liouses  are  built  in  the  same 
way  as  the  eabina  of  the  Russian  peasants;  the 
holy  images  are  always  to  bo  seen  in  the  comer 
of  the  rooms ;  the  host  treats  the  Ru^ian  as  a 
friend,  with  true  ancient  Slavonian  hoepitality, 
which  goe«  even  so  far  as  the  ^-ashing  of  hifl 
feci,  Montenegrin  womeu  kiss  the  hand  of 
iiia  guest,  and  are  ke[)t  in  a  state  of  inferiority, 
serfdom,  and  contempt,  which,  however,  may 
be  accounted  an  Eastern  rather  than  a  Slavonic 

custom. The  portraits  of  the  Riussiati 

ezars  are  held  in  almost  th^  same  veneration 
as  the  holy  images,  and  are  also  kissed  hy  the 
people,' 

The  boundary  Ijctween  Montenegro  and  Austrian 
Dalmatia  was  settled  by  a  treaty  in  1840 ;  the 
boundary  on  the  Turkish  side  has  never  been 
determined,  for  the  Ottoman  Torte  still  insists 
that  Montenegro  is  a  state  tributary  to  the  sultan, 
while  the  mountaineers  will  not  admit  atiy  such 
subjection.  In  respect  to  religion,  they  arc  not 
more  opposed  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Ait'itrians 
or  the  Venetians ;  for  their  Greek  faitli  is  of  that 
intensity  which  leads  to  a  bitter  hatred  of  Roman 
CatbolioiffliL  Tlie  numerous  eon  tests  between  tlje 
armed  bands  of  the  sultan  and  those  of  the  vladika 
have  been  rather  national  than  religious,  although 
*  Death  to  the  InfideU'  has  too  often  been  the 
war-cry  on  both  aides. 

To  what  extent  the  Montenegrins  were  incited 
by  Russia,  is  imperfectly  known ;  but  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey,  and  befom 
England  and  Franco  had  formally  commenced 
hostilities,  the  vladika,  Prince  Daniel,  aliewed  indi- 
cations of  an  intention  to  invade  the  neighliouring 
Ottoman  provinces ;  and  the  pachas  of  llcr/eg^^vina 
and  Albania  were  ordered  to  keep  a  watch  over 
his  movements.  Collisions  frequently  occurred,  in 
February  1854,  in  the  rugged  district  east  of 
Montenegro,  between  those  who  bravcil  and  those 
who  defended  the  sultan'*  authority:  they  were, 
however,  rather  raids  or  predatory  excursions 
Uian  regular  hostilities;  and  the  Turks  experienced 
no  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  Montenegrins, 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  Greeks 
on  the  Bouthem  frontier  of  Tui'key  had  risen  in 


rebellion,  the  Tladifca  made  a  bolder  move;  be 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  tlie  Montenegrins, 
dated  March  ^^,  from  Cettina  or  Zettinye,  the 
chief  toM-n  of  the  mountAin  state,  calling  upon  all 
the  mountaineer'  to  declare  whether  they  would 
join  him  in  a  hostile  attack  upon  Turkey, '  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Holy  Cross,  the  orthodox  fkitb, 
and  their  country' — language  precisely  smiilar  to 
that  used  about  the  same  time  hy  the  c^ear  and 
his  generals.  The  movement  was  said  to  be 
fostered  by  Colonel  Kovaleffsky,  an  emissary 
from  St  Petersburg.  Four  thousand  men  came 
forward  in  a  crusading  spirit,  such  as  liad  ani- 
mated Europe  seven  centuries  earlier;  and  ^,000 
armed  men,  in  all,  were  ready  to  join  in  any 
pressing  exigency.  A  plan  was  formed  whereby 
the  vladika  would  enter  Ilerzegdyina ;  while  the 
'V'oivode,  Gcor^o  I'etrovitoh,  with  another  force, 
would  enter  AJhania ;  and  the  tw^o  were  then  to 
endeavour  to  cause  a  rising  among  all  the  Christian 
villages  against  the  Ottoman  authorities.  To  what 
extent  this  movement  might  have  aided  tlie 
designs  of  Russia,  it  is  now  imjiossible  to  say  ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  Austria  was  aroused — fthe  foared 
the  growth  of  a  Russianiscd  power  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  Adriatic.  An  arrajigement  was  con- 
cluded lietwoen  Turkey  and  Austria,  to  the  effect 
that,  ir  the  vladikft*s  plans  were  put  in  practice, 
an  Austrian  force  should  enter  Herzegovina^ 
there  check  tho  progress  of  the  mountaine 
This  decision  was  cH'eelual  ;  tho  Montenegr 
inroads  hecame  insignificant;  and  Russia  shewed 
much  irritation  at  the  interference  of  Austria. 


tiee, 


GUBEK     ATTACKS     O.N     TUE     TURKIB 
fi  O  It  D  E 11. 

The  rapid  sketch  just  given  will  have  rend 
inteUigiblo   the  peculiar    relation — to  Turkey  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Russia  on  the  other — boi 

by  various    provinces    inhabited    mainly  by      

Slavonic  race.  The  sultan,  while  harassed  anl' 
insulted  hy  Menchikott"'s  demands,  and  while 
driven  into  a  war  rendered  inevitable  by  Russiaii 
arrogance,  was  at  the  same  time  calleil  upon 
to  meet  and  subdue  rebellious  risings  in  mai>y 
of  his  froutser  provinces.  In  the  whole  eKtent, 
cast  and  west,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
lUyrian  boundary  j  and  thence  north  and  south, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic— all  the  bounder 
provinces  contain  far  more  Christians  than 
Mohammedans  ;  aud  of  these  Christians,  the 
memben  of  the  Greek  Church  far  outnumber 
those  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic  Hence 
it  happened,  that  M'hcn  hostilities  oommeiioed 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  czar  ealculatdd 
on  great  a^istance  from  the  sympathy  of  theee 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Chnrcli.  If  this  aasiatance 
did  not  reach  the  expected  degree,  the  fkUlog'Off 
may  bo  attributed  in  great  part  to  r^|^o«i 
antagonitira — the  ill-will  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.    The  intrigues  caused  worry  and 
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EHxiety  to  the  Ottoniaji  governmcut,  but  no  largo 
expenditure  of  forces  or  ammunition. 

Far  more  serious  ^\•ero  the  en^nts  which 
occurred  on  the  soutLorn  frontier  of  Turkty, 
the  byuiidary  bctAveen  Ibo  TurkLsh  and  Greek 
kingdoms.  The  Greek  rtfligiou  has  been  many 
times  mentioned  in  this  Cbaper,  but  not  the  Greek 
nation.  There  i«  a  periilexity  about  this  which 
soraetimcs  leads  to  error.  The  religitm  of  Russia. 
and  of  many  tSIavonic  provinces  is  called  Greek, 
l«causc  it  was  estabhahcd  by  the  Greek  or  Byzan- 
tine eiiiperora  of  Constantinople  fifteen  centuriea 
ajjo ;  whereas  the  GreckSj  as  a  nation,  occupy  the 
ehosen  land  of  the  p^reat  repuljlieans  of  classic 
times,  antl  Epe^k  a  language  but  slightly  diftcrcnt 
from  the  classic  Greek.  The  nation  wljosc  capital 
is  at  Athens,  is  Greek  in  name  aud  Greek  in 
religion ;  if  it  htis  sympathy  with  Russia,  this 
sympathy  is  due  to  religion,  and  not  to  mce ;  for 
the  Greek  race  differs  as  mueh  from  the  Slavonic 
as  from  the  Osmanli. 

Greece  was  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ft^m  the 
date  of  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Constantinople 
ilown  to  the  year  1827.  But  the  Greeks  never 
coalesced  with  the  Osinanlis:  race  and  faitlx  kept 
them  ajjunder.  Greeks  arc  and  ha\c  been  spread 
fibout  in  all  tlie  toi^Tia  of  European  Turkey,  caiTy- 
iag  on  many  of  the  manufactures  and  Itranches  of 
oommerce,  but  always  maintaining  their  character- 
istica  &»  a  distinct  people.  Never,  at  tlic  wonst  of 
times,  did  they  relinquish  the  hope  of  one  day  being 
afAln  A  fh;c  i>eople.  Thdr  hope  was  realised,  so  far 
at  least  as  in  the  formation  of  a  petty  kingdom, 
composed  of  the  southeru  provinces  of  Turkey, 
The  Greeks  began  to  revolt  about  the  year  1820; 
and  a  certain  heroic  tinge  throwni  over  the  events 
of  the  movement  excited  the  admii^itton  of  Woatem 
Europe — of  the  people,  if  not  of  the  governments. 
The  Bueeessof  the  Greeks  on  the  coasts  of  the  Morea 
and  the  islands,  due  to  their  sea-fiuung  capabilities  ; 
tlic  demand  by  the  sultan  of  assistance  fmm  the 
pacha  of  ^yp*  i  ^^^^  devastating^'  warfare  on  land 
and  sea  that  thence  ensued,  and  lasted  many  years 
—at  length  attmcted  the  attention  of  other  powei^. 
A  treaty  was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which  English, 
French,  and  Russian  fleets  fought  for  the  Greeks 
ugainst  Turkey  and  her  vassal.  On  the  2(Jth  of 
October  li^'27  was  fought  the  battle  of  Kavarino — 
an  *  untoward  event,'  as  the  Eughidi  minister  truly 
deRini'if'^d  it:  an  e^'ent  which  nearly  annibdated 
the  Turkish  navy,  and  greatly  increased  the  power 
of  Russia  to  interfere  in  Turkish  affairs.  True, 
Greek  independence  of  Turkish  rule  was  advanced 
thereby ;  but  the  elements  of  disorder  still 
remained. 

It  is  now  knowm  that  the  Elnglisb  povemmcnt 
of  that  day,  when  it  took  a  part  in  Turkish  affairs, 
did  not  at  first  contemplate  the  formation  of  a 
Greek  kingdom  distinct  fjxim  Turkey  * 

•  The  Enrl  of  Abwrttoj,  ferefpn  mhiintwr  itt  Hie  Ufiie,  (tjilsinpd 
tUl  to  niter  twnnjr-flve  jrcare  afterwird*.  •  I  bavp  slrcsdy,  l  think, 
tvittnd  In  this  H(M]K«  lo  the  tmct,  wlilcb  ^ur  lorcUUipA  well  know, 
dktltt  Ui*  tHtbtnlnfr,  ami  duTiii)!:  the  progrei^  of  Uir  Orcck  rcvoju- 
ttoB,  Ut  Caailag  nerer  i^ntsiiplftwd  tSm  e^l«leace  of  Gre««  u  lui 
i 


Between  tho  years  1S27  and  1633,  Greece  was  a 
secuo  of  discord ;  severed  politically  from  Turkey, 
but  unable  to  settle  down  into  a  regular  state.  At 
lenj^^th  tho  allien  of  Greoco  offeretl  the  crown  of 
that  newly  foi-med  kingdom  to  the  king  of  Bavarisi, 
for  his  younger  son  Otho,  then  a  minor ;  and  the 
oHIt  lM?ing  accepted,  Otho,  accompanied  by  a 
conned  of  regency,  entered  his  dominions.  Otho, 
who  came  of  age  in  1835,  professed  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  as  did  likewise  his  queen,  a 
princess  of  Oldenburg  j  but  a  clause  in  the  con- 
stitutional charter  enacted,  that  tho  children 
of  tho  marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Greek  faith,  confoiTuably  with  tho  religion  of  the 
countr)'. 

Tho  formation  of  this  new  Greek  kingdom  led 
t4i  the  aggressive  movements  of  1S53-4  in  this 
wise.  'Many  Turkish  provinces,  containing  more 
Greeks  than  Osmanlis,  w*ere  left  out  of  this  repai-- 
tition  ;  they  remained  subject  to  a  Mohammedan 
sultan,  iuilcad  of  coming  under  the  sway  of  a 
Chi'istian  king ;  the  Cireck  population  cxliihited 
a  turbulent  tendency  on  many  occasions ;  and 
when  the  czar  of  Russia  saw  that  a  movement 
in  that  quarter  might  aid  Ms  schemes,  he  spared 
neither  inlluonce  nor  promi&es,  neither  gold  nor 
honours,  to  obtain  a  control  over  the  king  and 
court  of  Greece,  Epii-us  and  Thessaly — Turkish 
provinces  having  a  marked  preponderance  of 
Gi-eek  inhabitants^ were  not  included  In  the 
new  kingdom.  This  mode  of  establishing  a 
Greek  kingdom  has  been  characterised  as  *  one  of 
those  unfortunate  half-measures,  whtcli,  instead  of 
solving  a  dilhculty,  only  lead  to  further  and  more 
serious  complications.*  The  estahHshment  of  the 
new  kingdom,  far  from  being  regarded  by  tlie 
Greeks  a^  a  final  measure,  was  only  looked  upon 
by  tlieni  as  the  first  step  towards  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  as  the  sanction  of 
EuT'<>pe  for  the  establishment  of  Greek  rule  on  the 
ruins  of  Islam.  A  kind  of  secret  society  was 
formed  in  Greece,  having  in  view  a  dreamy 
pnjject  for  the  re-establishment  of  a  Greek  empire^ 
with  Constantinople  as  its  capital ;  and  the  emis- 
saries of  this  society,  spread  throughout  E pirns  and 
Thessaly,  kejit  the  Greek- Christian  inhabitanta  of 
thofio  Turkish  provinces  ui  a  fevei-  of  expectation, 
by  holding"  out  to  them  hopes  of  being  one  day 
freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  When  Greece  was 
formed  into  a  kingdom,  tho  boundary-lino  was 
iU  chosen  ;  it  left  both  sides  open  to  incursions, 
and  could  only  he  guarded  at  an  immense  expense, 

indtpenilt'nl  klnKJocn ;  ncUhpr  diil  I  nor  tbc  Dulto  of  Wulliu^tl 
ever  contcmpiatc  lyiG  cxlistcnco  of  iiTeecv  a^  nn  independent  king- 
fljom,  but  *oktv  as  a  rw^nal  stutfl  under  Hip  luzeraitnti  of  the  Torte, 
(wmtwhal  flioillar  to  AVallflchii*  und  Blolilavin^  but  wllii?n  Ihc  Trtnty 
cif  Ailf  irinatilc  wm  »igi!C<1,  tt  iittpCKred  to  n\c,  and  iny  noble  fritncl  then 
lit  (he  hmd  of  the  gtJVerDiBunt  agreed  vthii  me,  tliut  the  ctmidltion 
gf  the  Turkish  Kniplre  was  to  |H?r11cius  in  ilacU,  tiiat  it  woald  be 
extremely  unn'iie  to  create  m  state,  and  plEiea  it  under  Uut  prQteetlksn 
and  tiueralactO  of  aa  empire  whJch  llself  wai  sxpoHd  ta  extreme 
peri),  imdi  the  cxitlcncc  cif  which  WHunot  ia  be  caonted  on  for  ahj 
time  with  the  least  ilc(fr«  of  ctrtaluty.  Therefore  we  propcwed  to 
our  allies  t*j  conTcrl  that  vawil  »tfltc  into  an  inJi^pcutletit  kini;4aiu. 
Onr  allies  aKn?ed,  «nii  tile  I'orto  at  ln*t  owcntefi  t**  it  nlw ;  and 
bcJiec  the  tiistcEite  of  Orefc*  n*  an  iiideppnilent  kingdom  n  due  la 
the  itiiptf^'loij  jjroituced  on  u»  by  the  terms  ol  that  treaty.'— il^»««A 
in  the  muse  of  Lorda,  June  1%  18SI. 


This  circumstance  afforded  great  facilitiess  for 
predatory  attacka  on  tbe  Turkish  territory  from 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  new  government  proved  to 
be  sinpularly  unfitted  for  the  development  of  a 
healthy  nationality.  The  young  king  took  with 
him  the  notions  of  petty  despotism  which  too  often 
helong  to  the  German  princes.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  Greeks  their  local  institutions,  he  sought  to 
subject  everything  to  a  courtly  rule,  ridicidoua  in 
80  small  a  territorvi  and  unsuited  to  tiio  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks.  A  eAmarilla,  or 
couri-pai-ty ;  a  centralLsed  sj'^stem  of  government, 
in  "which  all  hoaourg  and  offices  were  bestowed  by 
the  king  ;  a  large  military  force,  where  an  elUcient 
police  would  huTe  sufficed  -,  a  grand  pairtulo  of 
courtiers,  of  lords  and  ladies  of  the  household,  for  a 
fitat©  which  could  scarcely  pay  any  of  its  debts  ;  a 
sumptuous  palace  at  Athens,  built  at  a  cost -which 
Bbonld  have  defrayed  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
the  goremmcnt— such  were  the  means  whereby 
Bang  Otho  imBgovemed  the  country  intrusted  to 
liis  keeping.  The  Greek  character  deteriorated  as 
a  consequence ;  a  certain  natural  tendency  to 
cunning,  craft,  deceit,  was  fostered  j  while  the 
nobler  qualities  were  repressed.  The  queen,  too— 
a  woman  of  great  decision  of  character— hciongetl 
to  one  of  those  German  families  which  ahnost 
worshipped  the  Ozar  Nicholas,  as  the  incarnation 
of  that  despotic  power  which  they  so  much  wished 
to  imitate  in  their  own  humbler  sphere  ;  and  this 
BuASUiQ  tendency  led  the  queen  to  advocate 
meaanrea  which  would  have  rendered  Greece  a 
tributary  to  Russia,  rather  than  an  independent 
itate.  Athens  became  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
resort  of  needy  adventurers  from  various  countries  ; 
European  shops  and  coffee-houses,  hotels  and 
billiard-rooms,  French  perruquiers  and  mtllinci's, 
Itahan  confectioner?,  German  pipe-makers,  English 
drapers,  Armenian  money-lenders,  Oriental  bazaar- 
keepers,  Jewish  clothes-salesmen,  kilted  Albanians 
— all  mioglcd  with  the  native  Greeki  in  the  onco 
famous  city  of  Tbeseua.* 

A  society,  called  the  Ifeteria  ov  Ihtt^rifi^  laboured 
for  many  years  to  bring  about  the  eatabhshment 
of  a  new  empire,  which  should  comprise  the 
Greeks,  the  south  Slavonians,  or  those  of  the 
Danubian  proviuces^  and  tbe  Wallacks  or  Roumani, 
with  Constantinople  as  the  capitail,  and  Greece  as 
the  chief  member  of  the  state.  This  was  on  the 
ground  of  community  of  rchgion,  Another  principle, 
busily  disseminated  during  many  years  by  men 
more  siealous  than  obi«ervant,  was  tJiat  of  Pamla- 
ffwwi— the  bringing  into  one  whole  of  all  countries 
inhabited  by  Slavonians.  ThL«j  wjw  on  the  ground 
of  community  of  race.  While,  as  a  third  variety, 
there  were  JTenen'UtSf  who  desired  that  all  whose 
veins  contained  the  true  Greek  blood  should  form 
one  state,  independent  of  the  Osmanlis  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Slavonians  on  the  otber,  although 
alhed  to  the  latter  in  faitb.  These  three  moving 
forces  occaaionaily  coalesced,  and  occasionally  met 

•OflliiTin. 


in  opposition ;  and  it  is  not  always  &ai&j  to  g$® 
which  was  most  active  in  producing  the  turbulent 
proceedings  of  the  Oreoks  on  the  Turkiah  l»order. 
It  is  possible,  even,  to  name  a  fourth  source  of 
disturbance  ;  for  the  Russian  Bympathies  of  tho 
court  did  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  yeamings 
of  the  Ileterift,  or  of  the  Panslavists,  or  of  the 
Uollenists, 

Petty  annoyances  fVequently  occurred  on  th« 
part  of  tho  subjects  of  King  Otho  towiarda  tbe 
Turkish  government  between  1835  and  1853 ;  but 
the  Menehikolf  mission  wa«  the  signal  for  some- 
thing more  daring.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  court  of  Athens  was  petted  and  :Qattcred 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  a  part  of  his  deep- 
laid  scheme  concerning  Turkey,  If  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Theesaly  and  Epinis  could  be  roused 
into  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  the  weaJcemng 
of  tlie  Ottoman  power,  'the  sick  man,'  would 
have  facilitated  Russian  machinations.  True,  tho 
Greeks  them  selves  might  have  done  this  on  th« 
inspiration  of  nationality,  the  sympathies  of  the 
HeUenic  race  on  either  aide  of  the  border ;  but 
the  result  would  not  the  less  sorely  favour  th& 
prosecution  of  his  plans. 

Prince  Mcncldkoft;  it  will  be  «membepod 
(p.  16),  deUvercd  his  credentials  at  Constantinople 
on  the  2d  of  March  1853,  At  that  very  time, 
other  Russian  officials  went  to  Athens,  and  were 
soon  busily  engaged  with  King  Otho  and  his 
court.  A4lmiral  KomilofT  was  one  of  these  ;  he 
hail  a  private  interview  with  the  king ;  and  soon 
afterwards  much  political  agitation  was  observablo 
at  Athens,  Early  in  April,  the  fruits  of  this 
appeared.  Mr  Wyse,  British  minister  at  Athene 
wrote  home  a  dispatch  (April  7)  atating  that  laio 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  had  just  departed 
fortlie  Turkish  frontier  j  that  the  English,  French, 
and  Turkish  envoys  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
movement  or  its  objects ;  and  the  Greek  govcni- 
mcnt  gave  evasive  answ^era  concerning  the  intent 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Mr  Wyse's  language  was 
full  of  significance,  re|rarding  the  sleepless  activity 
and  unshrinking  audacity  of  the  Russian  agentSL 
B[>eaking  of  this  sudden  movement  of  Greek  troop% 
he  said :  *  Some  eonnect  it  with  the  events  of 
Montenegro,  others  with  the  Rtif!sian  mission  of 
Prince  Menehikoff  to  Constantinople,  Admintl 
Komiloffs  arrival  and  supposed  interviews  with 
the  king  here,  <te.  Both  regard  it  fvs  little  less 
than  the  commencement  of  another  "  War  of  liide- 
pcndeuce,"  in  which  all  the  Greek  race  will  ere- 
long  l>e  called  to  share,  and  which  is  to  terminate, 
not  in  a  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  in  the  HeJleuic 
Empire  of  the  East.  Of  course  the  Greek  gporem- 
raent  oftieially  de[>recate  these  extravagances, 
and  the  Russian  legation  cannot  give  them  their 
avowed  support ;  but  neither  is  of  much  oonse- 
quenco  :  the  Russian  government  need  do  Qothing^ 
for  everything  is  done  for  them  by  the  Russian 
party,  of  which  there  is  a  laiTje  section  in  the 
ministry  and  the  court,  it  Is  believed,  at  its  bend. 
If  ofiicial  documents  are  sHen^  their  oiigaD,  tb« 
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AiCitf  spcakfi  in  &  tone  which  no  Greek  mis- 
umderstanc!!.  It  abounds  of  late  in  unmeasured 
denmiciations  of  the  Chriatiau  powers  who  alone 
keep  aliTe,  it  is  alleged,  the  anti-Ghriatian  and 
monstmns  tpranny  of  Turkey ;  it  calls  upon  them  to 
break  up  tlie  decrepit  iniquity  at  ouc©  t  it  points 
out  the  Hellenic  Empire  which  is  inevitably  to 
replace  it  under  the  inTincible  arms  of  Kuasia, 
and  already  designates  (mtli  little  hoed  to  the 
reigning  Bavarian  dynasty)  the  Russian  prince 
(brought  np  by  a  Greek  nurse)  who  would  be 
BO  well  fitted  to  preside  over  its  destinies.  .... 
Whatever  may  bo  the  causes  or  pleas  of  this 
military  movement,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
ha*  eminently  contributed  to  keep  alive,  if  not 
rouse,  tho  antipatliies,  passional,  and  cxpecta* 
tions  of  the  Greeks;  in  other  words,  to  prepare 
more  and  more  the  materialu  and  instruments,  in 
A  Russian  sense,  for  the  crisis  (to  whioh  all  are 
now  looking)  whenever  it  ahull  come.  This  explains 
why  there  was  such  silence  hero  until  the  arrange^ 
nieoto  were  carried  out,  lefit  by  any  chance  we 
should  have  impeded  tho  execution.*  • 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  dispute  about 
that  time,  concerning  the  position  of  two  viUages, 
whether  they  were  on  the  northern  or  on  the 
southern,  on  the  Turkish  or  on  the  Greek,  side  of 
the  Ul-defincd  iVontier-line.  The  court  of  Athena 
pretended  that  the  warlike  movements  were 
intended  simply  to  enforce  the  Greek  claim  in 
respect  to  those  two  villn^es ;  but  tliis  pretension 
was  merely  a  screen  to  other  objects.  Besides  this 
approach  of  Greek  troops  to  the  Turkish  frontier— 
aeknowledged,  but  not  with  a  truthful  cxplanntion, 
by  the  court  of  Athens— there  were  rcpeatetl  acts 
of  brigandage,  which  tho  court  disclaimed,  but 
adopted  no  ineaaurea  to  prevent.  The  state  of 
Athens  was  at  that  time  peculiar.  The  Russian 
party  had  its  newspaper  organ,  the  Aidn^  while 
the  independent  or  Hellenic  party  had  the  Athena  / 
the  former  advocated  the  placing  of  Greece  under 
Bossian  protection,  while  the  Hellenists  and  their 
afwspaper  desired  to  see  a  truo  nationality  arise 
^^reeka  governed  by  Greek  institutions  in  a  Greek 
spirit.  Had  tho  king  been  worthy  of  his  position, 
the  Ctreek  nationality  might  possibly  have  been 
fostered  into  healthy  action ;  but  he  was  swayetl 
hj  a  narrow  spirit  of  petty  despotism ;  he  was 
greatly  inflnencod  by  his  queen,  who,  in  her 
turn,  was  influenced  by  the  promises  and  projects 
of  Uie  Owir  Nicholas.  She  had  day-dreams  of 
bdng  one  day  a  queen,  perhaps  an  empress,  at 
Cooft&ntinople.  While  the  diplomatistit  wore  dis- 
ciuslng  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  Greek 
intrigues  on  the  Turkish  boinier,  the  queen  went  to 
Ocnnany;,  stopping  at  Trieste  and  Vienna  on  her 
WKf;  and  at  those  places  she  called  upon  the 
Greek  merchants  to  contribute  towards  the  efforts 
which  their  compatriots  were  making  to  tlipow  off 
tb^  Ottoman  yoke.  The  king  and  queen  were 
d€iahtlessly  aflSected  hy  varying  motives  in  their 
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conduct,  as  the  tide  of  events  flowed  on ;  but  the 
Rusaiaii  agency  in  Greece,  as  in  many  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  was  mainly  carried  on  through 
tho  medium  of  the  priesthood.  '  The  r^  secret  of 
Russian  strength  in  Greece,'  it  was  observed  at 
that  period  in  the  Thaes,  *  is,  that  it  lies  not  in  tho 
cliques  or  coteries  of  Alliens,  but  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people — in  the  deep  fanaticism  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  character.  It  is  not  generals 
and  senators  who  form  the  agents  of  tlte  czar,  but 
nee<ly  and  ill- fed  priests,  sprung  from  the  ranks  of 
tho  people,  the  brothers  and  cousins  of  the  savage 
borderers  who  have  precipitated  themselves  on  tho 
Tbessalian  towns.  So  far  from  the  higher  classes 
having  urged  on  a  Eassian  propi^nda,  it  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  forced  into  dependence 
on  the  Musco%'ite  by  tho  pressure  of  a  priest-led 
people.'  The  czar,  it  appeai-s  from  a  dispatch 
written  by  Mr  Wyse  on  August  14,  bad  about  that 
time  distributed  a  large  quantity  of  church  vest- 
ments to  various  churches  in  Greece ;  he  alao  sent 
a  Russian  priest,  who  made  a  tour  through  the 
Moroj^  '  for  his  health  and  pleasure^'  as  be  said  j 
but  the  priest,  says  Mr  Wyse,  *  is  also  chaplain  to 
the  Euesian  legation,  and  tho  period  is  singularly 
chosen/ 

Tlie  English  and  French  ministers  at  Athens 
protested  so  strongly  against  the  tendencies  of 
King  Otbo'a  govci-nment,  that  no  military  inroads 
upon  the  Turkish  territories  were  made  during  the 
sununer,  other  than  mere  brigandage.  As  autumn 
advanced,  however,  more  troops  were  sent  from 
Athens  to  the  iron  tier ;  and  M.  Paicos,  tho  Greek 
minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  gave,  in  this  as  in 
numerous  other  instances,  a  hollow  and  disinge* 
nuous  reply  to  Mr  Wyse's  demands  for  explana- 
tions on  the  matter.  Collateral  information  from 
another  quarter,  about  the  same  time,  shewed  in 
a  reroarkable  way  how  little  likely  the  court  of 
Athens  was  to  respect  tho  soutliem  pruvinccs  of 
Turkey.  Bavaria,  it  has  been  explained,  was  the 
native  country,  the  family  home,  of  King  Otho  j 
and  the  court  of  Munich  had  never  ceased  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  court  of 
Athens.  Sir  John  Milbanke,  British  minister  at 
Munich,  wrote  a  dispatch,  in  which  he  stated  that 
tho  Bavarian  ministers  haid  openly  sounded  him  on 
the  desirability  of  taking  Epirus  and  Thcssaly  ftom 
Turkey,  and  giving  them  to  Greece — a  proposal 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  caao  when 
tho  Idngdora  of  Greece  w^as  first  formed,  came 
with  an  ill  grace  at  a  time  when  Turkey  was 
weighed  down  by  troubles  brought  on  by  Russia, 

Tho  year  1854  opened  in  the  midst  of  great 
excitement  in  the  souih-weateni  provinces  of 
Turkey,  Emissaries  from  Athens,  whether  insti- 
gated by  the  court  or  otherwise,  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Epirus  and  Theasaly 
to  revolt  These  endeavours  continued  throughout 
the  month  of  January.  Tho  influence  of  Russia 
was  unquestionably  tbsplayed  during  th<»o  move- 
ments, whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  n^ect 
to  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the  Greek  throne. 
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In  February,  the  follawitifr  jirocilamaHon  and  form 
of  oatli  were  distributed  iu  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arta,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Bpirua ; — 

•I'EOCLAStATION. 

Wf,  tho  unJcrsignei?,  inlialjilftdti  and  ptimateB 
(elders)  of  RatJobitsa  (lladovitzi),  in  the  proTinee  of 
Artu,  aighiiiff  untlcr  tho  pressure  of  the  exorbitant 
taxation  wlilch  haa  beon  imponcd  oti  us  by  Ottoman 
e(jaqui»rora,  wlio  are  not  only  inenpftble  of  civiliiation, 
but,  besides,  violate  tlio  chaatitj  of  our  raiUdeaa,  do 
renew  the  Btruggle  of  1821,  and  iwear  by  the  name  of 
tlio  Atraiglity  ftud  by  our  saured  fatberhndj  in  no  caac^ 
and  under  no  pica,  to  lay  dowa  our  anna  uotil  we  have 
obtaitied  otir  liberty. 

Now,  at  the  commence jnent  of  the  struggle,  we  hope 
to  rouse  tho  sympjathy  of  eor  brethren,  of  the  free 
Greek*,  and  of  all  those  groaning  under  the  Ottoraan 
yoke,  ao  tlmt  they  may  talco  up  arm*  to  renew  tlie 
holy  war  of  1821,  and  light  for  faith,  failiertand,  sqeI 
our  InaHcnable  rights. 

The  war  is  buly  aud  just,  and  no  one  who  considers 
tbe  w^cight  of  our  burden  and  tbe  right  a  of  nations  wili 
utter  a  word  in  defence  of  our  barbarous  oppressor  a,  or 
advocate  the  cau.*e  of  the  Crescent,  which  is  pLuited  on 
the  summit  of  our  sacred  church. 

Up  then^  Irethren;  rush  to  battle;  throw  oiT  the 
hated  yuke  uf  our  tyrants  ;  and  with  us  loudly  proclaim 
to  God  and  the  world  iliat  we  do  battle  fur  our  father* 
land,  luid  that  thu  Z^IoAt  High  is  our  shictd  of  dofcucOii 

JoiIATCH  CoBOV*VK.IS,  DEWJiTta  KoKAS, 


COBTI  Ko85JA, 

NrrLAS  Babos, 
K.  C,  SrusiA, 
Gkoko  Calzxccawx, 

K.  KjlTXtlyAS, 

Zi^  Anions, 


CoLlOfl  M\>'T[0^[AT1, 

Demote R  ticALTRio>lA^!?T, 

C.  Merekajj, 

Koji&r. 


THE    OATH. 

I  swear  by  the  Holy  Go^peU,  by  tho  Holy  Trinity, 
and  by  Ilim  cnicifled,  that  1  take  up  arms  which  ahall 
not  lie  cajt  aside  until  our  oppresaora  ^.m  driven  from 
the  homes  of  our  fatJitra,  und  my  fatherland  is  free,  I 
also  swear  by  an  Almighty  God  to  he  fruthful  to  my 
fiag;  and,  if  oeeessary,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  in  defence  of  my  comrades.' 

It  ia  believed  that  these  high-sounding  docu- 
ments must  have  emanated  from  a  more  influential 
source  than  an  insignificant  village,  Mhose  name 
hiirdly  hiifli  mention  in  any  maps.  The  ferment 
which  arose  was  not  confiiiecl  to  the  two  [vrovinccs 
above  named,  Imt  extended  also  into  Jlaceilonia, 
Rumeliit,  and  Albania ;  the  Turks  M-erc  foretxi  to 
abandon  the  towns  of  Arta  and  Janina  (loannina), 
in  which  the  Greek  element  waa  too  strong  for 
them.  One  Spiridiou  Karaiskaki,  Ueutcaant  in 
the  Greek  aniiy,  vras  said  to  ho  at  Uie  head  of  the 
instilments;  and  although  the  government,  conse- 
quent on  the  hints  and  threats  of  the  British  and 
French  minbtcrs,  ordered  hUn  to  return  to  Athena, 
many  Lircamptanees  tended  to  shew  that  the  court 
were  with,  rather  than  against,  the  insurgents.  The 
Euasian  etni^arits  had  everywhere  declared,  in 
the  country  districts,  that  the  Westoro  Fowers 
■woro  fevourablo  to  them ;  that  all  the  Christian 
states)  wore  longing  for  tlio  downfall  of  the  Ottoman 
race ;  and  that  an  insurrection  among  the  Greek 
fintijecta  of  the  sultan  would  bo  Regarded  by  the 
potentates  as  a  righteous  act  in  a  righteous  cause. 


Jlany  mouths  elapsed  before  the  Gt*eeks  diseovered 
how  grossly  they  had  been  deceived  iu  this  matter. 

When  once  the  rising  had  commeuoed,  it 
pr<iceefled  rapidly.  Revolutionary  committees,  so 
calietl,  went  from  village  to  village,  urging  the 
iidiabitants  to  rebel  against  the  Turkish  autlioritiea. 
Guns  were  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  who 
exprcasotl  their  willingness  to  join  the  insurgents. 
In  many  oisej  tbe  Turkish  inhabitants  of  tho 
towns,  terrified  by  what  was  passing,  fled  for 
refUge  into  tho  interior  provinces ;  and  unc  or  two 
of  the  pachas  shut  theuiseJvea  up  in  strong 
fortresses.  Prince  Gortehakort"  was  at  that  time 
preparing  to  cross  tho  Danube  ■  and  thu  TurkisU 
authorities  obtainetl  possession  of  a  secret  letter, 
by  which  two  or  three  leaders  of  the  Greek  insur- 
gents woro  shewn  to  be  in  direct  communication 
with  the  prince.  So  little  did  the  king  and  court 
eare  to  reisresa  this  movement,  that  criminals  let 
loose  from  Athens  and  Chalcis,  vagabondfi  from  all 
the  towns,  and  hot-heaflcd  young  students,  set  oft* 
for  tho  frontier  to  join  the  rebels,  headed  by 
Generals  Grivas  and  Tzavclla;  they  were  well 
aupphetl  with  money,  which,  it  was  aflerwaitls 
known,  came  from  Russia ;  and  a  eeeret  c>ouneil 
sat  at  Athens,  to  direct  tho  movements.  When 
these  proceedings  Ijecame  known  to  Turkey  and 
her  Allies,  the  necessity  for  prompt  intcrfereuoe 
was  at  once  seen ;  a  small  English  and  Turkisli 
llotilla  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  the  Gulf  of 
Volo,  to  watch  tho  movements  in  Thessaly  ;  whilo 
Admiral  Duntlas  sent  a  few  ships  to  tbe  Gulf  of 
Arta,  to  protect  rrev&iia  and  other  parts  of  tho 
coast  of  EpiruH.  The  two  gulfs  here  named  mark, 
respectively,  tho  east  and  west  tennini  of  the 
boundary-line  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Sluj^Sy 
however,  could  retider  httlc  aid  to  the  towns  and 
villages  in  tho  interior.  Tlie  insnrgents  obtained 
possession  of  the  defile  of  I'dite  Pegadia,  on  the 
only  road  from  Janina  to  Arta  -  and  hence  tho 
Turkish  pacha  of  tho  former  i>lace  experienced 
much  (iifficidty  in  sending  any  reinforcements  to 
Arta,  which  was  one  of  the  foci  of  the  inmtrrection. 
In  the  port  of  Arta  itself,  a  Greek  gun-boat  sank 
the  Turkish  guard-ship,  before  tho  English  veasela 
nrrivevi.  An  action  took  i>laee  near  Arta,  on 
23d  February,  in  which  the  insurgeuts  defeatoil 
the  Tnvks ;  and  hence  the  latter,  although  retain- 
ing tho  citadel  of  Arta,  lost  possession  of  tho 
town. 

A  double  aspect  was  displayed  tJiroughoot  those 
strange  transactions.  The  ardent,  and  perhaps 
sincere,  insurgents  w^ro  really  Hellenists,  desirous 
of  forming  a  nationality  which  should  include  all 
the  Greeks  j  while  Russia  was  watcliiiig,  ready  to 
foster  the  Hellenism  up  to  a  certain  point-,  and 
then  convert  it  into  a  species  of  Kussianism.  Mr 
\Vyse  informed  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  one  «f 
his  dispatches,  that  of  the  seven  cabinet  ministera 
at  Athens,  Faicos,  Ylachcsi,  and  Souteo  were 
vehement  supporters  of  Russia ;  while  Kriesda, 
A  nibrosiades,  and  rdlika  would  tbUow  where  the 
others  might  lead  ;  leaving  only  one,  M,  l^Ivilegio, 
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minister  of  finance,  almost  powerless  as  an  advo- 
cate of  more  national  vieivs.  It  liencc  l»eeamo 
impossible  fur  Mr  W^'se,  atid  the  ministers  of 
other  powers  in  alliance  with  Turkey,  to  cretlit 
the  assertions  of  Paicos,  that  the  Greek  court  was 
not  responsiihle  for  the  insurrection.  Officials  of 
almost  all  ninks  left  Athens  for  the  frontier,  week 
[  aBer  week — some  with  thu  intention  of  forming  a 
proviffional  goverament  in  the  revolted  provinces; 
for  there  seems  Ut  have  been  a  project  to  erect  into 
separate  states  the  provinces  which  they  might 
conquer,  and  afterwards  vote  their  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  so  as  to  avoid  implicating 
tlie  Greek  government  openly  in  the  insurrection. 

The  proce€<Jinp:3  in  Epirus  we  1*0  rendered  doubly 
depioralde  by  tlio  conduct  of  Arnaont  soldiers, 
mountaineers  of  Albania,  employed  by  the  pachas 
to  repel  the  insurgents  ;  these  men,  having  ofibred 
to  ser\'c  one  month  without  pajj  made  no  hesita- 
tion in  avowing  that  plunder  was  their  principal 
object ;  and,  as  a  conserjuence,  the  peaceful  villasrcs 
became  completely  devastated,  au<l  the  inhabitants 
forced  to  seek  safety  io  flight.  Another  wretched 
oOHsequence  of  the  anarchy  was,  that  vagabond 
adventarers  from  various  countries  bent  their 
steps  towards  Kpirus,  and  engaged  in  a  Hpecies  of 
lirigandagc,  under  colour  of  assisting  the  Greeks 
in  cstaldishing  their  independence ;  and  thus  the 
poor  villagers  suffered  from  all  partic;^. 

Athens,  as  spring  advanced,  was  in  a  state  of 
wild  excitement,  *  All  the  streets,'  said  an  eye^ 
witnesft,  *  aro  full  of  groups  discussing  the  actual 
stato  of  affairs,  indulging  in  the  wildest  schemes 
and  hopoi,  and  using  their  loud  voices  as  proofs 
of  their  assertions.  The  cotlee-houses  and  gin- 
shops  resomul  in  the  evening  with  the  Parmenne 
and  the  MandSmse^  both  of  whieh  Imve  been 
quite  naturalisefl  in  Greece,  and  become  national 
melodies,  with  suitable  words  adapted  to  them, 
Ontside  of  the  town^  some  forty  or  fifty  patriots  are 
drilling  under  the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant ; 
wbile  in  the  town,  the  soldiers  as  well  as  the  -sailors 
of  the  two  men-of-war  cuttersj  which  would  be 
more  appropriately  eidled  %'*-of-war,  are  treated 
vith  marked  regard.  Kven  the  rising  generation 
fleems  to  bo  rouseil  The  excitement  hrus  taken 
with  them  a  purely  artistic  turn,  and  shews  itself 
in  sundry  chalk-portraits  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
on  the  walls,' 

Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  pitch  too  serious 
for  the  Turkish  government  to  remain  longer  quiet. 
Until  the  month  of  March,  tho  Turkish  charg^ 
d'alfaircs, Nesaet  Rey,  remained  at  Athens,  complain- 
ing and  protesting  in  vain  against  the  t>rocoedings 
of  the  Groefc  government,  lie  demanded,  on  the 
part  of  his  court,  tho  prosecution  of  those  wlio  had 
crossed  the  frontier,  should  they  ever  return  within 
it ;  and  the  exercise  of  control  over  one  or  two 
newspaffers,  which  systematically  promulgated  the 
most  vi<i!ent  doclrineir  respecting  the  extermination 
of  the  OflfmanUs  and  their  religion.  The  king 
refused  bis  assent ;  the  Porte  withdrew  its  repre^ 
scntativc  fi'om  Athens  about  the  end  of  March  ■ 


the  charg6  d'affaires  of  Greece  was  withdrawn 
from   Omstantinopio ;    and    iliplomatic    relations 
ceased    between    the   two   countries.      One   con- 
sequence   of    litis    series    of    events    was    most 
djsastrou,?.     Turkey  contains   a   vast   number   of 
Greeks,  and  the  Porto  ordered  the  departure  of 
such  of  their  number  as  were  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Greece.    Constantinople  itself  contained  at  that 
time  25,000  or  30,000  of  such  Greeks,  who  had 
sore   reason  to  deplore  the  weak  folly  of  their 
sovereign.    They  were  aO  ordered  to  quit  Turkey 
within  a  i^pecifiod  time.     A  resident  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  April,  saiil  that  every  steamer  whteh  left 
that  city  for  tho  Archipelago  was  crowded  with 
human  beings,  so  thickly  wedged  together  that  to 
walk  the  decks  was  impossible,     JtloFt  of  these 
wretched  ci-eatures  had  lice  11  reduced  to  the  deptlia 
of  ])overty ;   and  wdien  thrown  ashore,  friendless 
and  destitute,  in  Greece,  three-fourths  of  the  men 
went  to  swell  the  ranks  of  tlie  Thessalian  insur- 
gents, or  took  to  their  old  trade  of  piracy  in  the 
j'Kgean.     Numbers  of  tlie  shops  in  Pera  were  shut 
up  by  the  expulsion  of  their  owners.    More  than 
thirty  medical  men,  the  most  skilful  in  the  capital, 
were  forced  io  leave  it.    Hotel -keepers,  dn^mans, 
domestic  Rcrvants,  both  male  and  female,  all  were 
comprised  in  this  sweeping  edict.    Of  the  Greeks 
in  Constantinople,  but  a  small  number  possessed 
the  means  of  transporting  themselve.^  to  Athens 
and  seeking  another  occupation.    They  sold  every- 
thing to  obtain  the  paasage-money  for  their  families ; 
and  when  disgorged  by  the  steamers  on  tho  shores 
of  Greece,  they  became  as  destitute  as  if  throwxi  on 
the  beach  of  a  ilesert  island.    The  upper  cl.isses  of 
Greeks  in  Constantinople  were  comparatively  less 
affected,  for  most  of  the  Greek  commercial  firms 
had  partners  who  were  under  French  or  Austrian 
protection^  and  who  were  slill  enabled  to  carry  on 
the  business  of  the  firms.    To  the  poor,  tho  extras 
dition   was  most  desolating.     The  Allies  of  the 
Turkish  government  regretted  the  mode  in  which 
this  expulsion,  possibly  necessary  in  a  time  of 
hostilities,  was  managed ;  for,  while  burnirjg  hatred 
was  infused  into  the  minds  of  tho  Hellenists  thus 
expelled,  the  much  larger  number  of  Greek  rayahs 
(Oreek  subjects  of  the  Porte)  left  behind  were  in 
no  d^ree  rendered  more  favourably  disposed  tJmu 
before  to  their  Turkish  masters. 

The  rupture  with  Turkey  seems  to  have  impelled 
the  Greek   com-t   on  its  headlong   course.     The 
connivance  of  the  government  l>ecarae  no  longer 
merely  overt.    The  queen  not  only  permitted  many 
of  her  domestics  to  join  the  insurgents,  but  pro- 
mieod  them  fifty  drachmas  per  month  each  during 
their  absence.     At  an  interview  which  the  English 
and  French  minister  demanded  with  the  royal 
couple,  the  king  expressed  great  iixitation  at  the 
interference  of  the  Wt'stem  Powers  in  the  matter. 
*  The  queen,'  Mr  Wyso  remarked,  in  his  difqiateh 
relating  to  the  interview,  *wna  if  possiblo  more 
excited.     She  indulged  in  the   strongest   invec- 
tives. .....  Whenever  the  king  appeared  to 

waver,  her  majesty  interfered^  and  with  powei*  of 
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pereaasion  wbicb  could  not  bo  resisted,  and  which 
shewed  against  what  mflueiices  he  had  to  contend, 
overhord  erciy  chance  of  return  to  cftlmer  and 
■wiser  conclusions.' 

The  insurgents  -wore  at  no  time  formidably 
numerous;  their  power  consiatiog  rather  iu  their 
miBchievous  audacity.  Hence  the  warfare  that 
ensued  waa  scarcely  of  a  character  to  admit  of 
definite  descriptioa.  A  few  hundred  insurgents 
would  attack,  or  be  attacked  by,  a  few  hundred 
TurkSj  with  results  Tarying  accordiug  to  the 
circumstances  of  eadi  case,  but  in  every  instance 
attended  by  a  vast  amount  of  e^Ecitoment,  rumour, 
und  exaggeration.  A  Turkish  force  of  1700  men, 
sent  in  April  direct  from  Constantinople  to  Arta, 
under  Fuad  Effendij  was  really  formidable  ns 
against  the  msurgeuts.  Fuad  defeated  them  com- 
pletely at  the  town  of  Peta^  not  far  from  Arta,  and 
Buoceeded  in  capturing  a  mass  of  correspondence 
which  proved  the  complicity  of  the  Greek  govern- 
ment in  the  insurrection,  It  also  proved  that 
there  was  disunion  among  the  leaders  ;  that  the 
misiguided  soldiers  BufFere<l  much  privation  and 
exhibited  much  discontent;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Epirua  and  Thessaly  shewed  far  less 
sympathy  with  the  emissaries  from  Athens  than 
the  latter  had  expected.  The  principal  names 
among  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  at  that  time 
were  Theodor  Orivas,  Karaiskaki,  Tzavella,  Zaho 
Miho,  Rallj,  Vaja,  Rangoa,  Zerva,  Kucsonika, 
Papa  Costa^  Panuria,  Hagi  Petro,  Kalaniaras, 
Zachaa,  and  Katamcha ;  such  a  list,  with  a  prefix 
of  'Geacral'  to  many  of  the  names,  has  au  im- 
posing appearance ;  but  each  leader  had  a  few 
hundred  men  only  under  his  command ;  and 
this  command  was  ia  many  instances  httle 
more  than  that  which  a  brigand  holds  over  his 
followers. 

After  the  defeat  at  Peta,  many  of  tlie  insurgents 
departed  to  tbelr  own  homes  in  a  sort  of  panic ; 
and  it  required  all  the  address  of  their  leaders — 
by  promises  of  arms,  ammunition,  money,  and 
mUitary  instructors— to  induce  them  to  re-forra. 
At  the  eastern  scene  of  operations,  in  Thessaly, 
the  insurgents  met  with  a  little  more  Bnccesa. 
On  the  lltU  of  May,  at  Kalabaka  in  that 
province,  the  Greeks  under  Petros  defeated  a 
body  of  Turks  commanded  by  8eUra  Bey ;  the 
affair,  though  small  in  magnitude,  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Greek  dispatch,  written  in  an 
inflated  style,  iroitativo  of  those  by  the  Russian 
generals.  The  Turkish  troops,  in  respect  to 
soldiers'  pay  and  commissariat  Fupplies,  were 
in  a  neglected  state  at  the  time  in  Thessaly; 
and  were  ill  fitted  to  meet  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
ill  supplied  ^  that  enemy  may  also  have  Ijcen. 
The  consequences  to  the  unfortunate  Thessalians 
were  fearful.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  who  com- 
mitted  mo^t  ravages— the  Greeks  in  the  insurgent 
ranks,  or  the  Albanians  who  acted  with  the  Turks. 
Plunder^  murder,  violation,  burning,  raged  all 
around;  no  fewer  than  700,000  sheep— belonging 
not  only  to  ThessaHaas,  but  to  the  neighbouring 


mountaineers  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia — wew 
carried  off  by  the  inaurgenta.  This,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  effected  by  men  who  professed  to  have 
come  to  liberate  thoir  brother  Hellenists  from  the 
Turkish  yoke. 

The  Greek  court,  infatuated  by  Russia,  pro- 
ceeded fuither  and  further  in  aid  of  the  insurgents ; 
until  at  length  the  English  and  French  govern- 
ments deemed  strong  measures  necessary.  Even 
so  early  as  the  first  week  in  April,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  gave  a  significant  warning  to  M.  Tneoupi, 
Greek  minister  at  the  court  of  St  James's,  telling 
him  'that  the  court  and  government  of  Greece 
were  deliberately  aiding  the  cause  of  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  with  whom  England  and  France  are 
at  war,  and  injuring  the  sultan,  whose  cause 
England  and  France  arc  supporting;  and  th*t 
these  being  acts  of  direct  hostility  against  two 
of  the  protecting  powera  of  Greece,  the  king 
and  queen  of  Greece  must  be  prepared  for  the 
consequences.'  * 

The  instmmentaJity  of  Hu^an  agents,  in 
fostering  the  insuiTectionaiy  movement,  bocAmte 
more  evident  than  ever.  Mr  Wyse,  writing  to  the 
home  government  on  the  27th  of  April,  said  that 
King  Otho  had  promised  to  take  part  openly  in 
the  movement,  only  on  certain  contingencies; 
one  of  which  prcseutal  itself  in  a  wrangle  for 
precedence  among  the  chieftains.  '  Six  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  are  nnderftood  to  be  reserved 
in  the  hands  of  M.  George  Stanoro^  director  of 
the  National  Bank,  to  meet  the  contingency.  It  if 
beheved,  on  the  old  Byzantine  plan,  that  when  the 
disappointed  chiefs,  ivith  their  hungry  followen^ 
shall  r(^ppear,  they  can  be  bribed  uato  tranquillity 
by  the  expedient.  Prince  John  Soutto,  son  of  the 
Hospodar  Michel  Soutzo,  domiciled  here,  and 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  St  Petersburg,  has  just 
arrivetl  from  that  capital,  charged,  it  is  said,  with 
the  same  counsel  from  the  emperor,  and  provided 
with  means  to  carry  it  out.  Far  from  the  instu^ 
rection  having  ended,  he  asserts  that  it  has  only 
begun,  and  that  for  two  years  at  loast,  despite  of 
any  coercion  from  the  Alhed  powers  (whose  threati 
and  means  to  enforce  them  he  regards  with  con- 
tempt)»  the  Greek  government  can  carry  on  a 
most  successful  war  in  the  interior  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  A  subordinate  jjortion  of  the  plan  is  to 
represent  Prussia  and  Austria  as  favouring,  and 
England  and  France  b&  likely  to  quarrel  from  the 
incompatibility  of  their  respective  interests.  In 
this  mission  ho  works  with  a  aeal  and  unscm* 
pulosity  not  unworthy  of  his  Greek  and  BusiiBn 
maatera.^ 

In  the  middle  of  May,  the  English  and  Frendl 
govemraenta  determined  to  send  a  combined  mili- 
tary force  to  Greece,  a  small  numl>er  of  EngUsh, 
with  a  larger  number  of  French :  the  whole  to 
amount  to  6000  or  7000,  and  to  be  phiced  undeS' 
the  French  General  Forey.  This  fopoe  wwA  to 
proceed  to  the  Pirs^us;  the  port  of  Athens,  to  tofce 
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possession  of  tbat  port,  and  thePe  to  sojourn  imtil 
tlie  efteot  of  the  ineasuro  on  tUe  weak  and  infa- 
tuatcd  king  should  have  become  apparent  In 
accoi\Jancc  with  this  determination,  a  few  thousand 
trotips  and  a  small  flotilla  proceeded  to  Greece, 
and  t43ok  up  the  proposed  position  in  tho  vtciinity 
of  tlio  capital.  The  effect  was  immediate.  The 
king  awoke  from  Ida  dream  of  ambition.  Tlio 
great  czar  was  far  away,  unahlo  to  send  troops  nud 
ships  to  his  aid ;  Ilossian  iLitri^jjUces  and  Russian 
money  were  no  match  for  tho  imraediato  presence 
of  the  Western  Powers  ;  and  the  king,  despite  the 
passionate  tears  and  disappointment  of  his  consort, 
promised  to  diseouDtcnance  the  insurgents,  and 
t^*  aid  ia  restoring  peace  on  the  Tui-kish  border. 
Shortly  before  this  transaction,  three  Russian  ships 
at  Trieste  were  bought  by  the  inj^urgenta,  and  paid 
for  by  means  of  money  from  the  National  Bank 
at  Athens ;  these  had  to  bo  given  up,  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  expeditionary  force.  One 
salutary  etep  taken  by  the  king,  conset^uent  on 
the  praffiure  applied  to  him^  wa^  to  change  his 
istij,  appointing  auotlior  under  Mavrocortlato^ 
powered  to  recall  the  insurgents,  to  change  the 
members  of  tho  royal  household,  and  to  dismjsis 
the  fnnctionaries  who  had  been  implicated  in  the 
insurrection.  Tho  king,  however,  hated  tho  work 
which  he  waa  thu.*  compelled  to  perform ;  and 
viewed  with  dwlike  the  ministers  whose  appoint- 
ment was  thus  forced  upon  him.  lie  felt  tho 
bitterness  of  knowing  that  the  enthuBiast*,  who 
had  expected  to  found  a  new  J^yzontiue  empire, 
had  ended  theii'  exploits  hj  Ia3*ing  waste  and 
plundenu)^  the  Chri-stian  provinces  of  Turkey  j 
reducing  thout-ands  of  Gi-ei-k  families  to  tho  verge 
of  starvation,  without  seriously  damaging  the 
Ottoman  authority ;  while  those  who  objected  to 
the  insurrection,  but  w;;nted  spirit  and  resolution 
to  oppose  it  openly,  now  experience*!  the  morti- 
fication of  seeing  their  country  coerced  into  good 
sense  by  foreign  power*. 

The  now  ministry  issued  a  decree  of  amnesty 
for  all  the  olficers  who  had  joined  tho  insurgents, 
pruvide<l  they  retained  witliin  a  month.  Three 
com raissioaera— Colonel  Paekmoro,  on  the  part  of 
Greece,  and  Mr  Merlin  and  M.  Guerin,  belonging 


to  the  respective  consulates,  on  the  parts  of  England 
and  France — were  despatched  to  Thessaly,  to  make 
this  decree  as  widely  known  a^  possible,  and  to 
support  )t  by  their  personal  and  official  influence. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  quickly  accepted  the  ofi'er, 
seeing  tho  uselcssnesa  of  further  attempts  hi  their 
so-called  patriotism.  Their  submission  was  the 
more  readily  obtained,  on  account  of  two  defeats 
which  tho  insurgents  had  suffered  from  the  Turks — 
one  about  the  end  of  May,  at  Radovit/i,  a  few  hours' 
march  distant  from  Arta ;  the  other  in  the  middle 
of  June,  at  Kalabaka,  in  Thessaly.  Tho  last-named 
contest  %vas  of  serious  import ;  for  Kalabaka  had 
been  regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents^ 
wlio,  by  holding  that  place,  interrupted  the  direct 
communication  between  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  and 
spi-ead  a  panic  through  the  surrounding  districts. 
Fnad  Effendi,  the  general  who  had  before  given 
the  insurgents  a  check  in  Epirua,  crossed  the  Pin  due 
range  Grom  Janina  to  Thessaly,  and  thoroughly 
routed  the  insurgents  at  Kalabaka. 

No  particular  date  can  be  assigned  for  the 
termination  of  this  Greek,  or  rather  Russ^o-Qreek, 
attack  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Turkey.  From 
the  day  on  which  the  Anglo-French  troops  lauded 
in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  May  26th,  the  striiggle 
was  virtually  at  an  end.  The  months  of  June 
and  July  witnessed  the  gradual  withdrawai  of  the 
inijurgcnta  from  the  Turkish  territorj*,  and  the 
gradual  restoration  of  peace  to  the  distracted  and 
impoverished  provinces  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
The  last  scenes  of  this  episode  were  nearly  coin- 
cident, in  tiine,  with  the  raiffing  of  tlio  siege  of 
Silistria ;  with  the  evacuation  by  the  RussiauB  of 
tho  Danubian  Principalities;  with  the  transference 
of  the  English  and  French  armies  from  Scutari 
and  Constantinople  to  Varna  ;  with  the  assembling 
of  tho  Allied  llects  at  Kavamaand  Baltschik  ;  with 
the  hostile  manceuvres  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
forces  in  the  region  around  Gumri,  Bajazid,  and 
Kars ;  with  the  suppression  of  the  Russo-Monte^ 
negrin  attacks  on  the  western  tVontier  of  Turkey ; 
and  with  tho  vain  attempts  of  tho  diplomatist*  at 
Vienna  to  bring  about  such  a  pea.ce  as  would 
render  unnecessary  an  expedition  of  the  Allies  to 
tho  Crimea, 
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MPELLED  as  the  Western  Powers 
were,  by  every  principle  of  honour 
'  and  iutemational  justice,  to  make  a 
J  buM  stand  against  tlio  pernicious 
BTiibition  of  Ru.'sia,  tlio  warlike  ope- 
'  rations  neeesaarily  spread  over  a  wide 
I  urea.  No  longer  could  the  struggle  be 
'regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  proteetion 
for  the  sultan's  dominions.  It  is  one 
among  the  man^'  miseries  of  war,  that  towns 
and  provinces,  far  distant  ftx^m  those  wberein 
the  contest  T>ogan,  are  made  to  suffer  in  a  cause 
which  the  inhabitants  perhaps  regurtl  witli  little 
sympatliy.  The  hnnly  Fiiilandera  of  the  north 
know  little  and  care  less  for  Turks  or  Ci-imeans ; 
yet  were  their  homes  and  sea-sido  cliattels  certain 
to  be  placed  in  peril  by  the  rcisulls  of  a  quarrel 
which  in  the  first  instance  aftcctcd  the  south 
of  Europe  only.  It  h.'is  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  76)  that,  BO  long  as  Russia  remains  nt  j^eace 
with  nit  the  continental  states  except  Franco  and 
Turkey,  there  are  only  four  regions  in  which  she 
can  he  practically  assailed  hy  the  Western  Powers. 
These  are  indicated,  respectively,  hy  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  Wliite  Sea,  and  tins  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific  aromid  Kamtchatka. 
How  far  the  warlike  procectlings  in  the  southern 
or  Black  Sea  regions,  in  18M,  were  aided  l>y  any 
aehiovements  of  the  Allied  Powers  further  north, 
it  is  now  necesaaij  to  consider. 


BtrSStAN     POWER     IN     THE     BALTIC 
PRO  VI  N  CBS, 

The  Baltic,  by  far  the  most  important  sea  in  llio 
north  of  Europe,  is  touched  by  a  larger  number 
of  states  than  the  Black  Bea ;  on  whose  shores 
Russia  and  Turkey  alone  hold  dominion — ^unless, 
indeed,  the  Caucasian  tribes  can  be  siiid  to  posses 
any  of  the  coast-line.  The  Baltic  provinces  belong 
— somo  to  Russia,  some  to  Prussia,  others  to 
Sweden,  othei"s  again  to  Denmark,  while  two  of 
the  minor  German  states  touch  tJiin  sea  at  the 
south' west  comer.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Baltic 
is  strangely  shaivcd,  aiTtti-ding  many  moi^  nooks 
and  oomerSj  headlands,  deep  hays,  narrow  straitSj 


isles  and  islets,  than  the  Black  Sea;  and  its 
contigoity  to  Englan<l  renders  its  geographical 
characteristics  especially  interesting  to  us  in  time 
of  war, 

A  map  of  Northern  Europe  will  show  tliat  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  is  bound t-d  on  the 
west  by  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Shetlands ; 
and  on  the  east,  hy  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  This  sea,  from  Shetland  in  the  north, 
to  Ostend  in  the  south,  extends  about  7fK}  miles ; 
while  its  width  in  the  cenfra!  jiortion,  between 
England  and  Denmark,  may  average  about  400 
miles.  In  carrjing  the  eye  along  the  east 
boundary  of  this  sea,  a  broad  opening  will  Ijo 
seen,  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the  part  of 
Scotland  lietween  Abenieen  and  the  north 
l»oundary  of  the  Moray  Firth  ;  this  opening,  the 
Skagor  I'lack,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic— the  only 
place  at  which  the  waters  of  this  sea,  and  of 
the  rivers  Neva,  Diina^  Niemen,  Vistula,  Oder, 
i,Vc.,  can  escape  to  the  ocean.  It  follows,  from 
this  position,  that  the  Baltic  is  nearer  to  Scotlajod 
than  to  England— about  140  miles  nearer  to  Leith 
than  to  London,  on  the  lines  of  route  taken  by 
ships.  The  Skiiger  Hack  i«  a  broad  strait,  ex- 
tending nearly  east  and  west  for  about  tiO  miles. 
At  its  inner  or  eastern  end  begins  another  strait* 
called  the  Kattegat,  of  about  equal  Icngtli,  but 
extending  north  and  south.  The  Skiiger  Rack  is 
hounded  on  the  north  by  Norway^  and  on  the 
Bouth  by  Denmark ;  while  the  Kattegat  has 
Siveden  on  the  east,  and  Denmark  on  the  west 
The  Kattegat  communicates  on  the  south  witli 
the  Baltie  by  three  narrow  straita— the  Sound, 
the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Little  Belt.  The  '  Sound 
dues,'  fi'equently  a  subject  of  diplomacy  and  dis- 
content, are  an  impost  coHectcil  by  Denmark 
upon  aJl  ships  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade,  on 
their  passage  past  Elsineur  or  Ilelsingor  in  the 
Sound,  The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  island  of  Zealand,  is  the  chief  passage  for 
ships ;  aJthongh  use  can  also  be  made  of  the 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Funen ;  and  of 
the  Little  Belt,  between  Funen  and  Schlosvig. 

Once  within  the  intricate  entrance  to  the  Baltic, 
the  waters  extend  nearly  in  a  north-east  direction, 
but  not  without  many  deviations.  At  the  nortbom 
end  u  the  Gidf  of  Bothnia  j  on  the  east,  those  of 
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Finland  and  Livonia.  In  one  direction,  fh>m 
Tornea  to  Stettin,  a  line  of  9(X>  miles  can  be 
drawn,  nearly  north  and  south,  with  scarcely  any 
interruption  frum  land.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  runs 
4(X)  inilc3  norlli  of  the  main  body  of  the  Baltic, 
with  a  'width  varying  from  30  to  H)<)  miles ;  whiio 
t>ie  Gulf  of  Finland  strettihes  280  milea  eastward, 
Ti'ith  a  width  varying  frooi  40  to  TO  miles.  The 
Gulf  of  Livonia  is  much  smaller  than  cither  of 
the  others.  All  Uie  rain  that  falls  on  cmo- fifth  of 
the  area  of  Europe  flows  into  the  Baltic  through 
the  medium  of  numerous  fivers,  five  of  which 
have  just  been  namiitL  Nevertheless,  the  Baltic 
ia  among  the  shallowest  of  large  seas,  owing  in 
part  to  the  quantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the 
numerous  rivers ;  this  mud  cannot  find  an  outlet 
into  the  German  Ocean,  and  hence  the  Baltic  is 
yearly  liecomiag  more  aud  more  silted  up,  The 
navigation  by  a  large  fleet  is  difficult  and  dauger- 
otis,  owing  to  this  aa  well  aa  to  otlvor  causes.  If, 
practically  rather  than  geographically,  we  consider 
Copenhagen  to  mark  the  beginning,  and  St 
Petersburg  the  end  of  the  Baltic,  the  serpentine 
shii>-routo  from  the  one  to  the  other  would  Ijc 
about  800  miles  in  length. 

This  maritime  region,  considere<l  in  relation 
to  the  political  ownership  of  its  coasts,  and  to  the 
chief  ports  enriched  by  its  trade,  presents  the 
following  features : — All  the  north- western  portion 
of  coast  belongs  to  Sweden  and  Norway,  marked 
by  the  tortuou?  line  of  the  Skiigcr  Rack,  the 
Katt-cgat,  the  Sound,  the  west  side  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  west  aide  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  Christiansaud^  Gothenborg,  Lands- 
krona,  Mahnti,  Christians  tad,  Karlskrona,  Stock- 
holm, Umca — these  are  the  chief  towns  or  ports 
ftlong  this  line  of  coast ;  while  Gothland  and  Oland 
are  the  chief  of  the  Swedish  i.-ilauds.  Farther  eant 
and  south-east,  the  mighty  power  of  Russia  diaplaya 
itself;  the  east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  both 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  whole  of  the 
Culf  of  Livonia,  the  coasts  of  Rsthonia,  Livonia, 
and  Coarland — all  belong  to  Russia ;  as  do  the 
Aland  Islands^  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia;  Cronstadt  Island,  near  St  I'etert^burg ; 
Oiiel  and  T>ago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
(ht  this  long  and  irregular  line  of  coast  are  cstab- 
liiihed  the  towns  and  ports  of  Tornea,  Ulcahorg, 
Yasa,  Abo,  HelsingTora,  Viborg,  St  Petersburg, 
Peter  ho  r,  Revel,  Port  Baltic,  and  Riga ;  while  on 
islands  near  the  coast,  are  the  formidable  fortrcssea 
of  Cronstadt,  Sveaborg,  and  Bomarsnnd.  On  the 
south  and  east,  the  waters  of  the  Baltic  wash  some 
of  the  Prussian  and  {rerman  provinces,  with  the 
ports  of  Memel,  Elbing,  Uantzig,  Stralsund, 
l¥isinar,  Lubeck;  and  on  the  west,  the  Danish 
town  of  Kiel. 

Little  is  needed,  besides  the  mere  naming  of  those 
towns,  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the  vast  imi»ortance  of 
the  Baltic,  both  politically  and  commercially  ;  and 
of  the  necessity,  during  war  with  Russia,  of  main- 
taining a  strict  blockade  of  such  of  the  porta  as 
belong  to  that  pow^or. 


The  course  of  the  narrative  in  Chapter  L,  aided 
by  the  coloured  map,  wjU  have  shewn  that  Russian 
domination  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  is  compara- 
tively of  modem  growth.  Peter  the  Great's  first 
port  was  Archangel  llow  ho  a»d  his  succcissorB 
straggled  until  they  obtained  ports  iu  the  Black 
Sea,  has  been  narrated  ;  but  this  was  not  ail.  Tho 
Muscovites  desired  to  olitain  access  to  the  Baltic, 
to  share  in  the  commerce  and  influence  of  that 
region ;  a  rcjLsonable  wish,  if  carried  into  effect 
by  no  unfair  means.  Russia  had,  or  professed  to 
have,  a  slight  claim  to  Livonia^  a  province  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tho  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  the 
claim  was  indeed  loosely  founderl,  but  it  scn-ed  as 
an  incentive  to  Peter's  ambition.  There  were  also 
two  provincc.%  Ingria  and  Carelia,  which  Sweden 
had  won  from  the  Muscovites  in  former  wars,  and 
which  Peter  yearned  to  regain.  In  the  contest 
which  followed,  the  great  generalship  of  Charles 
XII.  prevented  Peter  from  reaping  many  advan- 
tages ;  but  still  Russia  succeeded  in  planting  a 
foot  on  the  sliores  of  tlie  Baltic ;  and  the  city  of 
St  Petersburg,  built  near  tho  confluence  of  the 
Neva  with  the  fsea,  gradually  rose  into  distbietion 
as  the  representative  of  Russian  dominion  in  those 
parts. 

The  great  event  for  Russia,  having  regard  to  her 
power  in  tho  north,  was  the  acquisition  of  Finland, 
At  various  times  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
strips  of  country  bordering  on  the  Baltic  came 
under  tho  sway  of  the  czars  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  nineteenth  century  to  witness  the  rise  of 
Muscovite  rule  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
The  Fins  inhabited  tho  northern  parts  of  Europe 
earlier,  as  is  supp<jsed,  than  the  Slavonians  of 
Russia,  or  the  Scandinaviajis  of  Sweden  and 
Norway.  There  is  no  record  of  a  king  of  Finland 
having  ever  existed  ■,  the  Fins  were  a  wandering 
rude  race,  who  fell  under  the  mlc  of  their  more 
orgauisod  neighbours.  Hence  the  Muscovites 
8ubjecte<l  the  Fins  as  far  as  tho  White  Sea  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  Norwegians  obtained 
control  in  Finmark ;  while  tho  Swedes  took 
possession  of  the  Finnish  provinces  adjacent  to  the 
Baltic.  Six  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  Lapmark,  Finmark,  and  Finland,  were  thus 
conqueretl  by  the  three  stat^  just  nametb  When 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  signed  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  in  1607,  the  two  emperors  treated 
tho  map  of  Europe  as  a  toy,  whicti  they  might 
cut  up  and  partition  at  pleasure,  Constantinople 
was  saved  from  tho  clutches  of  Alexander,  only 
becaase  Napoleon  deemeil  the  treasure  loo  precious 
to  be  thus  appropriated,  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the 
several  states  of  Germany,  all  came  under  the 
remodelling  influence  of  tho  two  emperors.  A 
secret  ai'ticle  foreshadowetl  the  destruction  of  the 
Swedish  monarchy,  and  the  partition  of  that 
country  between  Russia  and  Denmark:  unless 
Sweden  should  choose  the  alternative  of  joining 
France  and  Russia  in  a  war  against  England. 

HostiUtiei  became  inevitable,  aa  a  consequence 
of  this  treaty.     The  EngUab  government,  fearing 
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that  Uio  DaniBh  fle«t  was  about  to  be  emplojcd 
with  uiifriendly  intent,  sent  out  au  expedition 
with  great  spe^d;  bombarded  Copeuhagea  for 
three  days  ;  destroyed  a  great  part  of  tljo  city,  and 
forced  a  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  (September 
7tli).  Whether  England  was  justifi^  or  not  iu 
thia  proceeding,  it  afforded  a  pretext  for  Riii;.sia  to 
declare  war  against  her,  and  to  demand  that  all 
Bwedifh  ports  Bhonld  be  doAed  agaiust  Engliuli 
Bhips.  Sweden  reaistcd  the  applications  of  RusBia^ 
France,  and  Denmark  to  this  end;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  conclude,  on  February  8,  1808,  a  new 
treaty  with  England.  Denmark  at  once  declared 
war  in  a  formal  way  against  Sweden ;  but  Alos* 
auder  suddenly  sent  a  powerful  Russian  force  to 
take  possession  of  Finland,  without  such  a  declara- 
tion, aa  if  to  anticipate  any  militarjr  or  naval 
defeucc  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  It  was  a  mode  of 
obtaining  a  *  material  guarantee,'  analogous  to  tbat 
which  his  brother  Nicholas  adopted  iu  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  forty-five  years  afterwaMs.  The 
king  of  Sweden  caused  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
be  placed  in  confinement ',  and  tho  emperor,  who 
aim  ply  wanted  some  pretext  for  a  decision  long 
before  made,  thereupon  declared  that  gnch  an 
insult  justified  him  in  retaining  possession  of 
Finland,  *aud  miitiug  it  for  ever  to  Ids  empire/ 
Hostihties  enimed.  The  Swedes  obtained  a  few 
partiil  raccesses  at  Gothland,  Aland,  Vasa,  and 
Boggerwiek  ;  but  euffei-ed  defeats  of  more  import- 
ance at  Ormais  and  Lokalar,  Russia,  during  tbie 
campaign,  adopted  a  course  which  ha£  frequently 
been  followed  by  the  czars — that  of  watcliing  and 
fomenting  discord  in  a  neighbour's  country;  know- 
ing that  tbero  were  malcontents  in  Finhind,  the 
Russian  generals,  an  if  to  encourage  them,  issued 
orders  not  to  receive  any  letters  or  any  flags  of 
truce  which  were  sent  in  the  king^s  name,  but 
only  sucb  as  proceedwl  from  the  Swedu^h  generals. 
In  November,  a  truce  for  the  winter  was  signed 
by  the  two  antagonist  commanders,  Kamenskoi 
and  AiUercreuz.  In  June  of  tho  next  year,  18()9, 
a  revolution  deposed  Gustavus  IV.j  and  placed 
Charles  XI H.  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  AIok- 
ander,  on  l»eing  applied  to,  refused  to  treat  for 
peace  with  a  government  which  he  chose  to 
consider  in  an  insecure  state ;  hostilities  recom- 
menced, and  lasted  imtil  September,  during  which 
the  Swedes  suffered  defeat  in  various  parts  of 
Finland.  The  Treaty  of  Fredrikahamn,  signed  on 
the  I7th  of  September  >809,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  Sweden  of 
iome  of  her  most  fertile,  valuable,  and  populous 
provinces.  A  glance  at  the  coloured  map  will 
shew  how  serious  this  loss  must  have  been  to 
Sweden ;  the  provinces  iu  question  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  washed  on  two  sides 
by  the  Gnlf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  provinces 
were  entered  and  occnpied  before  any  declaration 
of  war  between  the  two  states,  the  grasping  spirit 
which  prompted  the  movement  become  sufficiently 
manifest 


After  the  incorporation  of  Finland  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  tho  czar  a^lopted  the  plan  of 
furthering  special  Finnish  interests  and  Finnish 
nationality,  in  opposition  to  the  Swe^iish  clement, 
as  a  means  of  weakening  the  hold  of  Sweden 
on  the  affections  of  tho  people.  Severity  against 
tho  Swedes,  clemency  towards  the  Fins ;  rigorous 
exclusion  of  Swedisli  books,  with  a  comparatively 
liberal  encouragement  of  Finnish  literature — these 
were  the  tactics  ailopte*!  by  Alexander,  In  the 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of 
Fredriksliamn  and  the  war  of  1853,  the  Fin- 
landers  gradually  formed  themselves,  politically 
speaking,  into  three  parties.  One  group,  small, 
but  influential  on  account  of  social  position, 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  severance  of  the 
old  Swedish  ties :  this  was  the  Swedish  part/. 
Another  group,  compriBing  nearly  all  the  public 
ftinctiouaries,  dazzled  by  tlie  splendour  of  Russia, 
felt,  or  aflectod  to  feel,  prond  of  the  annexation 
of  their  country  to  the  czar's  dominions ;  this  was 
the  Russian  party.  The  tliird  group,  comprising 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  although  more 
favourably  disposed  towardij  Sweden  tban  towards 
Russia,  did  not  desire  a  return  to  their  former 
condition  as  dependents  on  Sweden ;  they  would 
rather  fonn,  if  it  wore  practicable,  a  state  governed 
by  themselves,  a  nationality  of  Fins ;  tliis  was  the 
Finnish  party.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  relations 
between  tho  several  countries  north  of  the  Baltic 
needs  to  be  noticed,  Norway,  although  joined 
politically  to  Sweden  since  1314,  ia  jealous  of  any 
superiorily  in  the  latter  power  j  Norway  is  not  a 
province  of  Sweden,  but  both  are  kingdoms  under 
one  king ;  and  the  Norwegians  would  object  to  the 
acc^uisition  by  Sweden  of  Finland,  because  it  would 
disturb  tho  balance  between  the  two  countries, 
rendering  Swedish  power  too  preponderant  over 
Norwegian,  Norway  has  its  own  conBtitution,  its 
owu  parliament  or  storthing  /  and  even  so  late  as 
lesi,  its  legislature  voted  the  alnjUtion  of  tlie 
office  of  stadtholder,  becauso  such  an  oiiice  seemed 
to  imply  that  Nonvay  waa  a  province  of  Sweden, 
instead  of  being  an  independent  country,  attached 
to  Swodon  only  by  tho  pem>nal  union  in  the 
crown.  When  tho  union  took  place  in  1814, 
Pbilaod  did  not  belong  to  Sweden  j  and  the 
Norwegians  have  ever  since  regarded  with  uneasi- 
ness any  prospective  Gtrengtheniug  of  Sweden  that 
might  invest  her  with  too  gr^t  a  predominance 
over  Non^-ay, 

These  Swedish  peculiarities  have  had  their  duo 
eftect.  When  Engknd  and  Franco  declared  war 
against  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  planned 
a  Baltic  campaign,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  what 
part  Sweden  would  take  in  the  contest.  Prussia 
and  Denmaz'k,  it  was  fipee<lily  evident,  would 
remain  neutral  as  long  as  possible ;  but  Sweden, 
remembering  how  Russia  had  deprived  her  of  m 
valuable  a  portion  of  her  dominions,  might  \m^ 
sibly  have  desired  to  aid  in  humbling  her  prond 
neighbour.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho  Swedish 
party  in  Finland,  as  we  have  ju»t  ieen,  is  limited 
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in  number ;  the  Korwegkna  would  afford  no 
ooucteiiance  to  tlio  spread  of  Swedish  power, 
unless  it  could  lie  regarded  as  Norwegian  power 
also ;  whilt^  the  king  and  the  court  had  little 
personal  inclination  for  a  coiiteat  with  the  great 
ezan  The  crown-prince,  it  is  true,  was  with  the 
Allies  in  sentiment;  while  the  Swedish  people 
felt  a  sympathy  with  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
West,  rather  than  with  the  degrading  Berfdom  of 
the  East ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to  induce 
the  Swedes  to  draw  the  Bwoid.  If  Sweden  had 
joined  the  Allies,  and  the  Allies  had  failed  in 
bnDg:ing  Russia  to  rooderate  terms,  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  ossar  might  afterwardB  have 
fallen  on  his  Scandinavian  neighbour.  In  AprQ 
1864,  when  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  in 
every  Swede's  mouth,  a  Stockholm  newspaper, 
the  Afionhlad  (*  Evening  Sheet' ),  replying  to  some 
timid  arguments  urged  hj  another  journal,  the 
Svemita  Tidning  (*  Swedish  News '),  maiulaiued 
that  Sweden  might  reasonably  and  advantageously 
aide  with  the  Western  Powers  against  Russia^  and 
gave  a  tew  particulars  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Swe<lish  army  at  that  time.  Sweden,  without 
including  Norway,  had  upon  the  war-footiug  85,000 
infantry,  6564  cavaliy,  and  4416  artillery — making 
a  total  of  94,960  men ;  to  which  was  added  ttOOO 
mUitia  in  Gothland,  and  13,000  reserves — raising 
the  total  to  about  110,000. 

The  Swedish  government,  however,  remained 
neutral;  and  the  year  1854  was  destined  to 
witness  the  sailing  of  a  formidable  English  and 
French  armament  to  the  Baltic,  with  hostile 
intent  against  Russia,  but  on  terms  of  amity— or 
at  least  neutrality^ with  three  other  Baltic  powers, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Prussia, 


FLB&TS    DBSPATCSED    BV    THE    WESTERN 
POWfiRS. 

The  fleets  of  1854  di6Fered  from  any  tlie  world 
had  yet  seen,  in  the  vast  employment  of  rteara- 
power.  The  mighty  agency  which  the  genius 
of  Watt  hail  brought  to  so  much  perfection,  was 
apphed  to  the  commercial  marine  before  the 
governments  of  Europe  thought  proper  to  bring 
it  into  requisition  for  ahips-of-war. 

The  interesting,  though  barely  suce^sfiil,  expe- 
riments with  amaU  boats  aided  by  steam-power, 
by  the  Comte  d'Auxeron  in  1774  on  the  Seine, 
by  Perier  in  1773  on  the  same  river,  and  by 
the  MaTi:iuis  de  Jouflroy  in  17dl  on  the  Saone  ; 
the  humble  attempt  at  steam-na\igatioo  on  the 
Delaware  by  Fitch,  in  1783,  with  paddles  instead 
of  paddle- wheels  \  the  experiment  of  Ramsey  on 
the  Potomac,  in  1787,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  water 
in  at  the  bowa  and  out  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel ; 
the  miniature  gteam- voyage,  witli  one  paddle  in 
the  middle  of  the  boat,  in  Dalswinton  Lake  by 
Patrick  Millet  in  I78B ;  the  duck-feet  padille 
lrteam*boat  tried  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  1795 ; 
0ymingl»n'a  steam-tug  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde 


Canal  in  1802;  Fulton's  small  steamer  on  the 
Seine  in  1803;  Evans's  steam-dredger,  tried  on 
the  American  rivers  in  1804 — all  served  as  pre- 
parations for  the  commerdal  era  in  the  history 
of  steam-navigation.  Tins  commercial  era  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  when,  in  1807,  Fidton 
conveyed  passengers  150  miles  on  the  Hudson, 
from  New  York  to  Albany.  Then  ensued  Bteven^a 
voyage  from  New  York  to  the  Delaware  in  1807, 
the  first  steam-voyage  on  the  open  sea  j  the  achieve- 
ment of  Henry  Bell's  little  Chmti  steamer,  which 
plied  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh  in  1812 ; 
the  plying  of  the  fii-st  steam-boat  on  the  Thames  in 
1813 ;  the  gradual  ^tablishmeut  of  river-ateamers 
on  the  Dee,  Tay,  Trent,  Humher,  Mersey,  Avon, 
Severn,  Orwell,  Forth,  Blackwater,  and  other 
streams ;  the  extension  of  this  wonderful  maritime 
improvement  to  nearly  all  the  principal  countries 
in  the  world :  the  commencement  of  the  Irish 
Channel  transit  by  the  So^  Hoy,  in  1618,  between 
Greenock  and  Belfast;  the  ^v^t  trip  of  the  Greai 

tVestem  across  the  Atlantic;  the  raptd  extension 
of  ocean -steaming ;  the  improvements  consequent 
on  the  use  of  the  screw-propeller — these  were  the 
Bueceasive  steps  in  the  commercial  history  of 
steamers;  and  it  was  not  until  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  system,  that  governments 
ventured  to  apply  steam-power  to  their  men-of- 
war, 

^  The  screw-propeller  can  be  used  as  an  auxdiatT' 
to  sails  ;  it  leaves  the  centre  of  a  ship  less  encum- 
bered by  machinery  than  paddle-whecla ;  and  for 
these,  as  well  as  other  reasons,  the  screw  ha* 
gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  paddle 
in  the  English  navy^  except  for  small  steamers, 
The  steamers-of-war  alone,  besides  tho  saiUug- 
vessels,  constitute  a  formidable  fleet.  On  the 
1st  of  January  1854,  just  befoi-e  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  Nar^  Lusi  gave  a  table  of  301  sailing- 
ships  in  the  royal  navy,  carrying  11,307  guns : 
77  screw-steamers,  of  S6,534aggrt^te  horse-power, 
and  carrying  3328  gims;  and  113  paddle-steamers, 
of  27,820  horse-power,  and  filS  guns.  To  these 
were  to  be  added  14  sailing-ships  and  21  steamers 
building,  to  carry  respectively  1092  and  103S  guns. 
The  grand  total  gave  more  than  520  ship^-of-war, 
carrying  not  less  than  17,000  guns— about  33  guns 
each  on  an  average  *    The  JVbty  lAst  recorded,  at 
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the  aame  time,  m  the  ntimber  of  effective  officers 
in  the  navj-  (excluding  half-pay  and  retired 
officers),  35  admirftts,  41  vice-admirals,  207  r«ar- 
ftdmiral*^,  C53  eajJtains,  1082  coramandei-B,  1952 
lieuteiiantK,  C89  mastera,  315  mates,  besides  nnr- 
geons,  chaplains,  instmctorst,  Alg.  The  officers  of 
marines  uumbured  802  effi^ctive  in  (Uftercnt  gradeH, 
The  manning  for  the  actual  fleet,  according  to  tiie 
Budget  of  1854,  comprised  about  43,000  seamen 
and  boys,  and  8000  marincfs,  besides  a  reserve  body 
of  marines  in  depot ;  but  this  was  afterwards 
considerably  augmented. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  Englisih  government  had  instttiitctl  an  inquiry 
into  the  customafy  mode  of  manning  the  royal 
navy,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  sueii 
improvements  aq  might  be  practicable.  Under  the 
plan  until  then  followed  there  were  certainly  many 
derocls.  Sailors  were  accustomed  to  bo  eutered  on 
the  books  of  particular  ships  selected  by  them- 
selves, nominally  for  five  years',  but  practioally  for 
three  years'  service — except  when  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, where  the  duty  was  sometimes  of  more  than 
three  years'  duration.  After  the  expiry  of  the 
period,  the  ship  was  *paid  off/  and  the  men  dis- 
banded, notwithstanding  tho  expense,  time,  and 
trouble  bestowed  in  training  them.  Many  of  the 
men  thus  discharged  never  returned  to  the  British 
navy;  some  entered  foreign  service  i  Ri>me  aban- 
doned the  sea^faringdife  altogether.  The  remainder, 
returning  to  duty  in  the  Queen's  fleet,  did  so  at 
periods  dictated  by  tlieir  own  inclination  or  con- 
venience, and  not  by  any  reganl  to  the  want^ 
of  the  ser\*ice.  This  desultory  systein,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  became  a  c^osc  of  much  embar- 
rassment and  expense  in  conducting  tho  ordinary 
duties  of  the  naval  service;  creating  uncertainty 
as  to  the  period  at  which  ships  might  bo  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  sea ;  and  involving  danger 
in  the  event  of  any  political  necessity  for  the 
Budilen  etiuipmcnt  of  a  fleet.  On  the  2Gth  of 
July  1852,  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee 
to  consi  de  r  thi  3  subj  cct.  T  h  e  coram  i  ttec— consisti  ng 
of  Admiral  8ir  William  Parker,  Admiral  Fan- 
shawe.  Captain  Dundas,  Captain  Richards,  and 
Captain  J!5hephciil — mad©  a  Report  on  the  14  th 
of  February  1S53,  in  wliich  the  results  of  the 
intjui^rit^  were  embodied.*  Their  inquiries  ranged 
over  eleven  subjects — the  entry  and  training  of 
boy  a  and  seamen,  and  the  periods  of  service  for 
which  they  are  engaged ;  whether,  and  by  what 
mcanfi,  the  periods  of  service  eould  bo  advanta- 
geously extended  ;  tho  practicability  of  permati^ttly 
retaining  the  services  of  boys  and  geameti,  as  is 
the  case  with  tho  royal  marines*,  instead  of  dis- 
charging them  atlter  three  years*  service;  whether 
a  period  of  service  abroad  might  usefully  be 
followed  by  a  pcriotl  of  service  at  home,  in  the 
tjoast-guard,  dock-yards,  or  home-ports;  whether 
a  reserve  of  seatncu  could  be  organtseil  to  remain 
in  England ;  whether  the  means  exist  of  losing 


a  large  body  of  seamen  Buddenly,  if  any  exigency 

arose  ;  whether  the  rates  of  pay,  pri'^e-money,  and 
bounty,  might  not  advantageously  be  rauied ; 
whether  tho  treatment  of  petty-officers  and  seamen- 
gunncra  might  not  be  improved  ;  whether  any 
extension  might  be  made  in  the  award  of  good- 
conduct  badges  and  of  pensions ;  whether  tliero 
CJ>uld  V>e  an  entry  of  seamen  into  the  coast-guard 
and  the  dock-yai^s  ;  and  whether  the  priviiegos  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  might  bo  made  more  accept- 
able to  the  men.  In  short,  the  practical  question 
was — how  to  induce  seamen  to  enter,  and  to 
remain  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  the  advantages 
to  the  sailor  are  less  than  in  those  of  some  foreign 
countries.  On  all  these  points  the  committee 
reported  at  considerable  length,  making  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  future  manning  of 
the  navy.  The  principal  result  arrived  at  was, 
that  the  navy  should  be  permanent,,  like  the  army 
and  the  marines.  Increased  pay  and  advantages 
being  neeessary  to  induce  seamen  to  consent  to 
longer  service,  a  larger  outlay  would  be  called  for. 
The  Admiralty,  therefore,  in  approving  the  plan, 
applied  to  the  Treasury  in  March  1853  for  their 
sanction  to  this  increased  expenditure.  This 
increase,  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  officers 
and  seamen,  was  estimated  at  about  £l40,0W}  per 
annum  beyond  the  expenditure  of  previous  years. 
An  Order  In  Council  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  April 
1853,  giving  effect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  One  recommendation 
had  been,  that  the  chief-gunners,  chief-lKJntfiwaina, 
and  chief-car|ieuter9  in  the  royal  navy,  on  account 
of  their  responsilde  jiositions  and  faitliful  service, 
should  bo  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  non-com- 
missioned officera  in  the  army— that  is,  should  be 
eligilde  to  the  rank  of  oommLssioncd  officers  for 
gallant  conduct.* 

These  new  arrangements  comiected  with  the 
manning  of  the  British  navy,  were  being  gradually 
carried  into  effect  at  the  period  of  the  commeuce- 
ment  of  the  Russian  war. 

*Ttie  rallowinit  litt,  Ihsm  Die  Qi-dcr  In  CanucQ  iliorc  tn(tltlD&«d, 
uTiciri  how  tar^  jx  tbi!  number  at  ^railatianR  and  dnlgiutjinu  under 
Lhe  mnk  of  thitt-gUDiiCTf  chief-boateirun,  bjmI  cbJcr-carpcAtcr,  in  the 
BiitUh  navy  :— 

Chiif  Pttiy-n^ictn. 
Muter  »t  Arnu  Chi«f-q1ll^t(Tlnut^r. 

Chief- pTiiiaer'*  Mjtte.  Chftfc.irpprtpr'i  Male. 

Chier-bD*tiwa!n'B  Hat«.  l^aoicn'R  frcboaliotator. 

Cbier-wpUln  of  the  FwccBsUf.      Ship'ii  Stcivara. 
Admlnri  Cock»walD.  Ship's  Cook. 

IH  CTflss  Warkhtg  PeH)M>'ffeen. 

Ship>  Cbrporat.  Cftptiin  of  Uiti  After-^ard. 

Ciunner'R  hluU>.  Captnin  of  tbc  UiilJ. 

DoatjiTain's  Msfp.  Sulmftkcr. 

CnpUln*!  Cocii*waln.  Kaptemaker, 

Caputln  of  the  Fort>caillc.  Carpcti.t«r'«  Matr. 

Qairttirma«UT.  Cftlkt^. 

Codctwaln  of  llie  Ltmttob.  Blbclumith. 

Captsia  of  the  Mam-top.  Leadinf  Stoker. 
CapUtii  of  Ihe  Far«-inp. 

2rf  CtoAs  Working  Pfity-offie*r$. 

Cocktrraln  of  (he  Barg*.  Painter. 

Ctickaviun  of  ilie  Viniuice.  Mualdon. 

Ciiptiiln  tit  ihf  HJjiat.  UMd  Krwnian. 

lid  CSapttifn  of  tht  Forecastle,  Sd  CspUln  of  the  FotK^tapi 

!d  Capuiin  of  the  Mafrt-top.  Yeoman  of  tlio  Signal*. 

CaclumaiJi  of  the  Cutter.  id  CaataJn  of  Iho  Aftflr-|[urd> 

Cooper.  CVptain  of  the  Miiue-top, 

ArmotinT.  Ballnmker'a  Uat«. 
Gilkcr'i  Hate. 


When  the  despateli  of  a  formidabk  floct  to  the 
Baltic  was  ordered,  tlic  command  was  given  to 
Admiral  Sir  Charles  Kapior,  whose  long  and 
hrilli.iiit  B<?rvices  in  various  parts  of  the  world  had 
won  for  liini  a  high  reputation.  Indeed^  this  delight 
with  which  the  appuintmciit  was  Iiftilcd  waa  ratiier 
pmlous  to  the  Aeteran  hiniBelf;  sijiee  the  dis- 
appiintineDt  would  be  the  greater  if  eircumstancea 

ould  prevent  him  from  achieving  any  great 
lt$.     During  a  period  of  no  lebs  tlian  fifly-fouf 

ftrw,  Napier  had  been  battUng  either  against 
huDian  antagoiiiiitij  or  against  wind»^  and  waves, 


and  storms.  As  a  volunteer  in  the  Mart  in  and  tlie 
Renown;  t^s  a.  midiiliipmau  in  tlie  fJtrj^fntund ;  ba 
a  lieutenant  during  a  short  [leriod  ;  as  a  coni» 
Blander  in  the  PuUmk  and  tho  H^cruit ;  as  a  cajitain 
in  the  Furieu^e  and  the  Ettryalm — the  gallant 
officer  had  seen  service  in  almost  every  part  of  tJio 
world,  even  before  t}ie  peace  of  1815,  Fourteen 
years  of  peace  left  kini  without  cmpiojTjient  j  but 
in  1^29  be  eommcneed  a  new  career ;  he  was  for 
three  years  captivin  of  tho  Galatea;  he  then  com- 
manded Don  Pedro's  fleet  in  the  contest  against 
Don  Miguel  concerning  the  crown  of  Tortngalj 


Sik  CuAKSs  KirtOL— lYotu  i  I'hotognph  hj  iltysR. 
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and  next  as  commodore,  he  rendered  brilliant 
service  under  Admiral  Stopford  off  the  <»afit  of 
Syria.  This  last  achievement  won  for  him  the 
honours  of  a  K.C.B,  and  an  aid-de-camp  to  tho 


TMrman  of  Stt*re-room*. 
Teumtn  vt  Tier*. 
3(1  C»ptoin  flfUif  HoM, 
Sidk-bertb  Alttndaiit 
ShipwriKht. 
SailinAlier's  Crew, 
BlBckjitiiitb'pt  MHtf, 
Artaourcr'n  Crew. 
Sfflker  and  Ctnl'trlmnicr. 
CArjwnter't  Crew, 
Cwpitt'*  Crew. 
Able  i^amen. 

The  nnk  «Dd  tho  paj  doKcnd 
io*f»TtU  Clam,' 


and  Qthert, 
3d  tlmd  Kroomnru 
G*pU]n'B  Steward. 
Captain's  Cook. 
Ward  ar  Ganroom  Stemnd. 
Word  or  GanriKim  Cook, 
STiboTiiLnate  Dffioan'  Stenrd. 
Subordinate  OOtcen'  Cook. 
Shin'i  Steward's  AMLatttnL 
Ordinarr  Seamen, 
Cwk'B  Mftte. 
Ba.rbcT. 
3d  Clua  Ordliufjr  Scats  cu  sad 

KrooRien. 
Boj',  l«t  CIm*. 
Hoy,  SdCliU. 

imdaiiXlr,  tctm  *  Mut«r  >t  Anm ' 


Qnccu,  and  intsiguia  froin  Hossia  and  Prussia.    In 

1&46,   Commodore    Kapier  became  rear-admiral, 
and  in  1853,  vice-admiral. 

A  trifling  incident,  just  before  the  departure  of 
Hir  Charles  Napier  for  the  Baltic,  was  a  subject 
of  much  comment  at  the  time,  and  a  cause  of 
mortiiication  at  a  later  periotl.  On  the  7th  of 
March,  the  Reform  Club  gave  a  dinner  to  Sir 
Charles  and  to  Her  Majesty's  ministers.  During  the 
customary  health-drinldngs  and  speech -makings, 
Lord  Faimereton  propo.'sed  tho  health  of  the 
admiral.  In  replying,  Sir  Charles  said;  •  1 
suppose  we  are  very  nearly  at  war.  I  suppose 
that  when  I  get  to  the  Baltic,  I  shall  have 
an  opiMjrtunity  of  dcclai'ing  war.'  li^ir  James 
Graham,  in  a  eulogistic  speech  concerning  Sir 
Charles,  used  these  words :  '  My   gallant  friend 
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says  that  when  he  gets  into  tbo  Baltic  ha  will 
declare  war;  I,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
give  liim  my  frcft  consent  to  do  so.*  It  must  I  jo 
remembereii  that  war  had  not  at  that  time  b«en 
declared  by  England  and  France  against  Bu«siA. 
The  matter  was  noticed  in  parliament,  as  involving 
an  anachronism^  if  nothing  worse;  and  the  minister 
was  forced  to  fake  shelter  tinder  the  prtvil^es  of 
an  'after-dinner  sp<?ech/  Tlic  indiscreet  oratory 
of  the  evening  was  hitterly  remembered  at  a  later 
period,  when  wrangling:  had  snccecded  to  amity 
between  the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned. 

During  the  winter  of  1853-4,  when  it  became 
evident  that  England  and  Franco  wonid  be 
involved  in  war  with  the  crar,  all  the  British 
naval  arsenals  were  place^il  in  a  state  of  activit}', 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  service  in  the  Baltic. 
Doptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemesi,  Ports- 
mouthy  Devonport,  and  Pembroke,  resounded  with 
the  laboure  of  the  artificers  who  were  preparing 
the  huge  vessels  for  sea  ;  while  the  Admiralty  waa 
haeesaantly  engaged  in  manning  the  ships  as  quickly 
as  thcj  could  be  placed  in  commission.  The  naval 
resources  of  England  were  never  more  strikingly 
displayed.  While  tbo  utmost  diifficulty  wa«  expe- 
rienced in  Bending  a  small  army  to  Turkey,  the 
early  spring  witnessed  the  completion  of  one  of 
the  finest  fleets  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  tlus^ 
toOj  in  addition  to  the  largo  fleet  sent  to  th# 
Black  Sea,  and  to  the  ships  reserved  for  home» 
defence  and  other  service, 

The  vessels  destined  for  this  Baltic  war  assem- 
bled at  Spithead ;  and  the  review  of  the  fleet 
by  Her  31a]esty  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the 
queen  of  a  maritime  nation.  A  review  on  the 
same  spot  in  the  previous  August  had  produced 
a  great  impr^sion,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  naval 
power  of  Britain ;  but  the  display  in  March  was 
yet  more  grand.  Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet  was 
to  consist  of  about  44  ships-of-war,  mannerl  by 
upwards  of  22,000  seamen,  mounting  about  2200 
gnns,  and  propelled  by  IC,€00  horse-power  of 
steam.  Only  six  out  of  the  whole  number  were  to 
be  sailing-vessels — the  Nfpiune^  )  20 ;  ^  Ge^pc, 
120;  Prince  liepmi,  90 ;  Boscuwcrif  70 ;  Motj^rch,  84 ; 
and  €hmbetland,  70 — all  the  test  being  either  screw 
or  paddle  steamers.  It  was  arranged  that  some  of 
these  irUonld  form  a  first  division,  to  start  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier  ;  that  others,  as  a  second 
division,  should  follow  under  Admiral  Cony  ; 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  BUb3e<inently  des- 
patched- Sir  Charles's  division  consisted  entirely 
of  steamers,  sixteen  in  number;  comprising  0 
screw  line-of-battle  ships,  4  screw-frigatess,  and  4 
paddle-steamers  *     The  Z>uie  of  Wdlin^on  and 
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the  Hoyai  George  were  tkree-deckerB,  Sir  CharlMi** 
flag  floated  on  the  Dttle  of  tVellin^on,  Admiral 
Chads*s  on  the  Edinburgh,  and  Admiral  Plum  ridge's 
on  the  Leopard. 

or  all  the  ships  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
in  18. '^4,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  marked  degree  the  characterlstici 
of  modem  science  aji  applietl  to  marine  architectore. 
This  vessel  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  aJtered 
her  very  principle  of  growth  during  her  progress 
towards  maturity,  that  she  might  he  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  the  fruits  of  invention  and  dis- 
covenf.  Originally  laid  down  at  Pembroke  as 
a  man-of-war  of  120  guns,  she  underwent  three 
changes — she  waa  cut  in  two  at  the  middle,  and 
lengthened  by  23  feet,  for  the  reception  of  11 
additional  guns;  she  bad  a  screw-propeller  fitted 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  the  sails;  and 
her  launching,  occurring  as  it  did  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  great  warrior,  led  to  a 
change  of  name  from  the  Windsor  Castk  to  the 
Duke  (if  WeUinffton,  Thus  was  produced  the 
majestic  three-decker  of  131  guns— having  an 
extreme  length  of  278  feot,  extreme  breadth  of 
GO  feet,  and  a  total  weight,  when  fully  equipped 
for  sea,  of  dWO  tons.  Such  a  leviathan  had  never 
before  plotighed  the  seas,  for  it  possessed  lai^e 
steam-power  In  addition  to  the  usual  fittings  for  a 
B&Uing  man-of-war  of  the  first  class.  The  problem 
was  yet  to  he  polved,  how  far  a  v^sel  necessarily 
drawing  io  great  a  depth  of  water  would  be  fitted 
fbr  active  service  in  a  closedj  shaUow,  intricate  sea 
like  the  Baltic, 

Exciting  was  the  day  when  Queen  Victoria 
Avitnessed  the  depnrturo  of  the  fleet  for  EuBStan 
waters.  On  the  lllh  of  March  1354,  the  shores 
of  Hampshire  and  of  tlie  Me  of  Wight  were 
crowded  with  thousands  of  eager  spectators^  who 
then  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  departure  of 
a  large  fleet  destined  to  a  possible  career  of  war 
and  destruction.  The  various  ships  being  assembled 
at  Spithead,  the  Queen  came  fixim  Osborne  in  the 
Fair^  yacht,  steamed  up  to  the  gigantic  flag-ship, 
received  all  the  principal  officers  on  board  thd 
yacht,  and  bade  them  farewell  and  God-«peed. 
Early  in  the  aflemoon  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  ships  weighed,  and  sailed  or  steamed  forth. 
The  Bojfol  Ocorge  led  the  way  ;  then  followed  the 
fk  Jean  d'Acre  and  the  THhune  ;  to  these  succeeded 
the  ItapericuMef  BUnJieifn^  Amphion,  Prin^eu  Rti^al, 
and  the  other  ships  in  succession.    Her  Majeety 
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literallj  headed  tlio  fleet;  the  little  Fuity  darted 
on  in  advance  of  aJl,  insctrauch  that,  v-feea  retum- 
ing  "ifcstward,  the  Queen  passed  the  stately  ships 
in  succession.  Nearly  all  tho  Boamen  were  enabled 
to  catch  a  glance  of  their  sovereign,  m  she  stood 
upon  the  deck  of  her  yacht ;  and  the  recognition 
was  not  hkely  to  be  foi^otteu  either  by  seninen 
or  sovereign.  No  such  sight  had  hccn  witnessed, 
perhaps,  on  EDgliiJi  shores  since  Qneen  Eliza- 
\»iiiLB  partiDg  visit  to  her  defender  at  Tilbury, 
866  jeara  earlier,  on  occasion  of  the  Bpanisli 
Armada. 


The  fleet — or  rather  the  one  di vision  of  the  fleet 
under  Bu*  Cltaries  Napiei^-passed  the  Downs  at 
mid-dAy  on  the  12th.  It  pursued  its  majestic 
course  up  the  German  Ocean,  through  the  Bktiger 
Rack,  then  CO  to  Helsingor,  at  the  mouth  of  tlio 
Sound,  and  onward  to  Copenhagen,  where  Sir 
Charles  landed  on  the  20th  to  ]>ay  his  respecta 
to  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  paddle-ateamcr 
Il^la  had  previously  been  sent  out,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  to  niako  a  preparatory  survey  of  the 
Baltic,  carrying  sevei^  masters  and  pilots  ;  she 
was  absent  about  fivo  weeks,  during  which  time 


a  run  of  3€(Xt  Hides  batl  been  made— sounding 
and  examining  very  carefhlly  all  the  shoals  and 
doubtfal  spots  connected  with  Baltic  navigation. 
The  Heefa  met  the  fleet  olF  Dover;  when  Sir 
diaries  took  on  board  the  masters  and  pilots 
who  had  thus  gained  practical  experience,  and 
diitributed  them  among  the  various  ships  of  Ida 
fleet. 

No  sooner  had  the  naval  authorities  at  l^ctrts- 
mouth  (jespatchefi  the  first  division  of  the  fleet 
under  Sir  Charles  Napier,  than  arrangements  were 
made  to  send  off  the  second  division  under  Hear- 
admiral  Corrj"-— an  officer  who  had  seen  nearly 
half  a  century  of  active  service,  although  hia  name 
was  not  associated  in  a  marked  degree  with  any 
special  achievements.  On  the  IGth  of  Marcii,  tho 
Queen  visited  Corry's  squadron  at  Spithead,  as 
she  had  before  visited  that  of  Napier,  The  ships 
ready  at  that  time  were  few  in  number,*  not 
exceeding  six  or  seven  ;  they  sailed  in  the  following 
week — to  bo  succeeded  by  other  vessels  as  rapidly 
as  the  equipment  and  manning  could  be  completetl. 


Admiral  Corry  in  the  Neptunesj  120  guns,  was 
accompanied  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Q^mr^  91  ; 
Prince  E^tintj  SO ;  Boxeaiom,  70 ;  Frclit^  16  j  and 

One  arrang^ement  was  highly  characteristic  of  an 
age  in  which  steam-power  and  engine-machinery 
were  alrout  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  naval  warfare. 
The  VolctinOj  steam-frigate,  was  converted  Into  a 
^^Kitir^^KorkiAopf  by  Mr  Nasmjth,  of  Patri croft, 
to  a^ord  ^eedy  meaus  of  effecting  repairs  in  the 
^tteam-machincry  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Instead  of 
taking  a  damaged  ship  to  the  workshop,  the 
worki^Lhop  would  be  taken  to  the  damaged  ship. 
The  first  deck  was  converted  into  an  engineering- 
Bhop,  104  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high ; 
provided  with  a  12  horee-power  steam-engine,  and 
with  tnrning-lathea,  pLining-machinea,  boiler-plate 
punching  and  shearing  machines,  drilling  and 
boring  machines,  forces,  blowing-fans,  a  eu polar 
fuinai^,  a  Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  and  all  tho 
tools  and  implements  necessary  for  ordinary 
engineering  work.      This  floating-workshop  was 


I 
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in  HmM  an  epitome  of  the  hiatoi*y  of  progress  in 
tUe  mechanical  artsj  and  as  thus  apphed  to  tho 
necessities  of  a  fleet  in  actual  service,  it  presented 
9,  marked  contrast  to  an^'thlng  ivhich  tho  annals 
of  naval  warfare  had  before  snjiplied. 

The  daj  wkicli  witnesswl  the  declaration  of  -Har 
by  England  and  France,  nearly  coindded  with 
tlmt  on  vvdiieh  tho  fleet  reaeheil  tho  Swedish  and 
Danish  shorca.  Tlie  two  diviaions  joitK^i  on  the 
23d  of  March,  at  Wiugo  Soundj  near  Gothonhorg  ; 
they  passed  through  Uie  Great  Belt,  anchoi-ed  off 
Kylioi-g  on  tlic  27th,  and  sailed  on  the  26th  to 
Kiel,  in  Holstein.  Difpatdics  reached  Sir  Charles 
Kapierhj'  mail-rouic  from  London  ;  ftiid  consequent 
on  the  iu  formation  thus  received,  tho  following 
characteristic  address  was  isaued  to  the  fleet  bj  ita 
cwmniftudcr  :— 

'  Ladft— Wiir  ii  declared.  Wo  are  to  meet  n  bold  and 
noaierous  enemy.  Sliould  they  offfer  ua  battle,  )ou 
know  how  to  ilLspoBc  of  them.  Should  they  remain  in 
port,  we  muat  try  to  get  at  them.  Success  depend i 
upon  the  quickness  tmd  precision  of  jour  ft  re.  Lads, 
sharpen  your  cutl»MO»,  and  the  day  ia  your  own.' 

Tho  fleet  left  Kiel  Fiord  on  the  30tli,  and  sailed 
to  Kioge  Bay,  near  Copenhagen,  at  which  point 
the  intricate  navlgatit^n  between  numerous  islands 
may  be  said  to  terminate^  leaving  an  opeu  sea 
for  tho  snbseijuexit  com^o  of  the  ships.  "When  tlie 
month  of  iVprll  opened,  the  fleet,  now  numbering 
twenty-two  fihips-of-war,  was  at  anchor  in  Ktogo 
Bay.  T)ie  St  Georije^  Jatncs  Waftf  C'cenar,  AllCf 
MajiHkj  BoscaiPm,  Odin,  Miranda,  komtnond,  and 
several  steam-sloops,  had  not  yet  joined  it  at  that 
spot. 

Having  thus  traced  the  British  fleet  to  the 
Baltic,  it  becotncs  necessaiy  to  nedice  the  raai'itime 
contingent  furnished  by  our  French  ally  for  the 
same  service. 

France,  as  a  nuHtary  nation,  has  paid  far  more 
attention  to  eatnpaigns  on  land  than  to  cncountera 
at  sea.  Her  shipwrighta  and  eogincoi-s,  however, 
have  not  failed  to  watch  and  to  profit  by  the 
tmprovemeiitfi  introduced  in  England  j  and  during 
Uie  long  peace,  a  fleet  of  considerable  jwwer  was 
gra<iual]y  fi>rmwl.  At  the  beginning  of  lt*o4,  the 
naval  forces  of  France  cwniprised  290  Bailing-shi[>s 
ami  117  steamers;  presenting  an  aggregate  of 
about  1 3,000  guns,  and  30,000  horse-power  for  the 
gteaniers.*  Of  this  force,  about  30  vessels  were 
set  apart  to  share  iji  the  Baltic  expedition ; 
comprising  9  Ehips-of-tli&-linej,  12  frigates,  4  briga 
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and  corvettes,  and  the  remainder  smaller  vessels. 
Thoy  did  not  sail  iu  a  body,  but  started  for  the 
scene  of  operations  as  soon  as  equipped  and 
manned.  The  fleet  was  placed  under  the  commanU 
of  Admiral  Parse vabDeschcncs.  He  left  Paris  for 
Brest  on  the  20th  of  March  ;  and  the  shipa  began 
to  leave  Brest  for  the  Baltic  on  the  flame  day. 

Great  and  powerful  as  w^ero  the  fleets  thus 
a&sembled  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  in  April 
1854,  tho  next  inquiry  is— What  were  the  naval 
forces  against  wliich  they  were  called  upon  to 
comltat  ? 

Russia  began  her  na^'j  (p,  4)  under  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  as  is  well  known,  studied  the  art  of 
ship- building  in  other  countries  to  qualify  liimself 
for  this  self-imposed  duty.  The  Russian  mercan- 
tile marine  has  never  been  extensive  ;  nor  are  her 
portis  numerous,  considering  tho  vast  area  of  the 
czar's  dominions;  hence  many  difficulties  have 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
navy.  Until  tlie  time  of  Cathorino  H.,  the 
Russian  ship.'f  of  war  had  only  been  employed  in 
cruising  about  tlie  Baltic  ;  but  that  empress  sent  a 
few  of  them  by  way  of  the  Atlantic  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  ;  since  which  lime  Russia 
has  always  maintained  a  fleet  in  the  Cunstantino- 
politau  waters,  Russia  was  slightly  engaged  iu 
naval  Iiostiiity  with  England  iu  1801  and  1808 ; 
wliile  in  lfe27,  the  two  powers  fought  side  by  side 
at  the  ill-omened  battle  of  Navarino.  The  Russian 
naval  foices  at  the  beginning  of  1S.54,  appear,  from 
the  figures  fui'uisUed  by  llaxthauscn  and  other 
writers,  to  have  comprised  about  60  ships-of-the- 
line,  ranging  from  70  to  1*20  gunsj  3G  frigates,  of 
40  to  GO  gun.H;  70  corvettes,  brigs,  and  l>rigan- 
tiues  ;  aud  40  steamers — the  whole  canyiug  about 
900*1  guns,  auil  requiring  a  force  of  10,0(JO  seamen. 
Somewhat  later  iu  the  year,  it  waa  kuowu  that  at 
HelsingrdiB  (Sveaborg)  and  Cronstadt  the  Russians 
had  not  less  than  30  sliiiJS  of  74  guns  or  upwards 
each  ;  *  with  an  aggi'cgate  armament  of  24(>S  guns  ; 
besides  3  steamers  of  400  hoi-se-powcr  each,  2  of 
120  hotKe-power,  and  1  steaui-corvette  of  450  horse- 
power—the six  steamers  carrying  collectively  M 
gunsi.  The  numbers  could  not  have  deviated  much 
from  this  in  April,  at  the  time  when  the  BugUsh 
aud  French  fleets  entered  the  Baltic. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  iu  the  Kussiau 
navy.    The  officers  and  sailors  are  not  so  mucU 
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seamen,  as  soldiers  afloat ;  for  the  disdpline 
partakes  rather  of  the  mihtary  than  of  the  naval 
character.  Matiy  of  the  generals  arc  admirals 
also ;  and  the  ships  are  iiuder  the  control  of  the 
conimandanta  of  the  respective  fortresses,  to  an 
extent  not  obser table  in  England  or  France,  It  is 
remarkable  that  tlie  RussianH  have  never  fought 
a  great  naval  battle^  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Nelsons  and  Howes  would  have  understood  that 
tenn.  When  Peter  the  (Jreat  almost  annihilated  the 
Swedish  fleet  in  1715;  when  Orloff  inflieted  similar 
ruin  on  the  Turks  at  TcheamI  in  1770  ;  when  the 
Rnsaians,  as  one  of  tbe  allies,  cnished  the  Turkish 
fleet  at  Kavarino ;  and  w^hen  they  made  the  ruth* 
less  attack  at  Sinopc  in  IS 53— it  was  in  each  case 
a  crashing  onslaught  with  a  superior  force,  rather 
than  a  battle  on  e<jual  terms  fought  out  at  sea.  It 
is  stated  bj  Mr  Oiiphont,*  as  the  i-esult  both  of  his 
reading  and  of  his  personal  observationsj^  that  the 
Russian  ships-of-war  are  not  durable ;  that  pecula- 
tion prevails  from  the  lijghest  to  the  lowest  among 
Russian  officers;  that  while  sound  timber  is  paid 
for  by  the  government,  green  pine  and  fir  arc 
largely  used,  the  diflTereuce  in  value  finding  its 
way  into  the  pockets  of  nefarious  contractoi-s  and 
officials ;  and  that  the  vessels,  imperfectly  buOt  of 
imperfect  materials,  become  rotten  in  a  few  yeairs 
— insomuch  that  Russia  po^esses  vei-y  few  ships- 
of-war  that  could  venture  on  a  voyage  round  the 
Cape.  The  worm  called  the  tei'edo  natxilis  infests 
much  of  the  timber  with  which  the  ships  are  built ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  this  worm  is  made  to  bear 
the  blame,  not  only  of  the  rot  wdiich  it  really 
produces,  but  of  that  mure  disgraceful  rut  which 
r^ults  from  official  dishonesty.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas  expended  such  enormous  suin.'j  on  his 
armiei,  fleets,  and  fortresses,  that  the  national 
exchequer  could  not  support  the  pressure  of  an 
adetiuato  remuneration  for  personal  lerrices ; 
almost  all  the  officials,  in  the  various  grades,  were 
underpaid  in  i-espect  to  emolument;  they  could 
not  maintain  a  position  as  gentlemen  on  the 
recoguiscfl  salaries  of  their  respective  offices,  and 
were  hence  driven  to  the  adoption  of  crooked 
means  to  enhance  their  incomes.  Jobbing  and 
official  *hshoneaty  were  almost  inevitable  conae- 
quenccs.  Wherever  eueh  is  the  case,  the  lowest 
grades,  the  unofficial,  ultimately  bear  the  sovcrity 
of  the  burden ;  and  thus,  in  Russia  as  in  Turkey, 
the  common  soldiers  and  the  poor  peasants  suflcr 
incaJculable  miseries  from  the  peculations  and 
tyranny  of  their  superiors.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
|>oints  in  which  the  dominion  of  the  c:£ar  and  that 
of  the  sultan  approach  to  parallelism:  neither 
despot  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  surrounded  by  honest 
officials. 

AnterioT  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
whole  naval  force  of  Russia  was  divided  into  the 
Blue,  Red,  and  White  fleets  or  squadrons — the 
0rst  stationed  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  second  in  the 
Baltic^  and  the  third  in  the  While  8ca.    The  few 
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ships  near  Kamtchatka  were  too  limited  in  number 
to  be  separately  grouped.  The  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  fleets  were  each  in  two  divisions,  and 
each  division  comprised  two  vessels  of  the  first 
class,  six  of  the  second,  six  frigates,  two  corvettes, 
and  several  steamers.  So  far  ajs  organisation  wcnt^ 
the  fleets  were  strictly  disciplined ;  and  if  the  ships 
and  the  seamen  had  been  effective,  the  naval  forces 
of  Russia  would  really  have  been  formidable.  Of 
the  ships,  a  little  has  just  been  said ;  of  the  seamen, 
there  is  much  evidence  against  their  efficiency. 
'  Russia  wants  the  first  vital  element  for  a  navy 
— seamen.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough — 
she  possesses  [comparatively]  no  mcrcbant-navy. 
The  population  of  Finland,  Courland,  LivoiiJa,  and 
Esthonia  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1,500,000 
inhabitants ;  that  of  the  Black  Sea  provinces  does 
not  exceed  500,000 ;  it  is  therefore  only  from  this 
limited  number— most  of  whom,  too,  devote  them- 
selvea  to  agriculture— that  Russia  can  raise  her 
levies.  Even  those  who  are  sailors  ai'o  engaged  in 
the  coafiting-tnide,  which  they  follow  in  the  day- 
time alone,  sheltering  themselves  at  night  beldml 
the  girdle  of  inlands  and  oyots  whicii  line  all  the 
Russian  coast.  To  man  its  ships,  the  Russian 
government  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  this  way 
it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  formed  an  army  of 
eailors,  who  are  frightened  at  the  sea,  which  the 
majority  of  them  never  saw  before.  The  levies 
for  the  navy,  like  those  for  the  army,  arc  composed 
of  the  strangest  and  most  heterogeneous  clomeutjj; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  very  difficult  task  to  prepare 
them  for  the  rough  calling  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Neither  the  whip  nor  the  knout  will  ever 
be  able  to  bend  the  Russian  to  tliifi  kind  of  service : 
the  cold  and  fanatical  indiffiijrence  of  the  Russian 
sohlier  on  land,  before  hundreds  of  cannon  belching 
out  death,  abandons  him  entirely  on  board  a  ship. 
Like  tlie  Arab  and  the  Persian,  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tatar,  he  has  a  profound  feeling  of  hori-or  for 
the  sea.  Besides  this,  he  is  destitute  of  vigour, 
idle,  and  without  muscular  strength ;  for  the 
muscles  beneath  his  flabby  skin,  so  often  lacerated 
by  the  rod,  arc  not  capable  of  any  great  exertion. 
An  Englishman  or  Frenchman  iA  two  or  three 
tiroci!  stronger,  and  more  active  in  his  movements. 
A  Russian  ship,  consequently,  requires  twice  as 
many  men  as  one  of  our  vessels  docs  to  make  up 
its  full  complement.  Again,  it  Is  not  on  board  a 
number  of  pontoons,  iniprisoned  in  the  ic^  or  laid 
up  in  dock  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that 
sailors  are  formed,  or  crews  receive  the  practicai 
instruction  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire. Every  year  the  Baltic  is  blocked  up  by  tho 
ice  fi-om  the  month  of  October  to  the  eml  of  Aprd, 
at  least;  even  the  Black  Sea  is  not  always  tree 
from  a  Gimilar  obstruction ;  while,  during  the 
summer,  the  navigation  of  both  vests  is  so  danger- 
ous and  so  diflicult,  that  there  is  a  ukase  punishing 
with  degradation  and  death  every  officer  who  baa 
not  returned  with  his  vessel  before  tho  equinoxes, 
or  who  happens  to  loiQ  it  from  stn^  of  weather, 
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In  addition  to  all  these  oonsiderationa,  good  sailors 
are  Tormed  only  by  long  f ovagea ;  and,  1  repeat, 
the  Russians  of  the  Black  9ea,  as  well  aa  those  of 
the  BiUtic,  ar«  employed  merely  in  the  coasting- 
trade/* 

It  reraained  to  he  Feen  whether  the  naval 
encounters  of  1854  in  the  Baltic  would  tell  in 
favour  of  tlie  soldier-sailora  who  manned  the 
Russian  fleet. 


pnOCSBPINQS  OF  THE  ALLIES  TH  TUB 

BALTIC. 

Although  the  Allied  fleete  entered  the  Baltic 
early  in  Aprils  the  sea  was  not  yet  fitted  for  navi- 
gation hy  large  ships,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  ice  of  winter  cUnga  to  the  porta 
and  inJetfl.  Cronatadt,  the  ialand-fortresp  which 
guards  St  Petersburg  and  the  Neva,  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  two  admirals 
was  mainly  directed ;  and  this  island,  together  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  were  known  to  bo  encum- 
bered with  ice  at  the  time.  A  table,  publiBhed  in 
18a4,t  shews  for  a  period  of  136  years— from  1718 
to  1653 — the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  river  Neva.  The  dates  are  in  the  Old 
Style,  according  to  Russian  usage;  but  by  adding 
twelve  days,  they  are  accommodated  to  tho  Now 
Style,  as  used  in  England.  In  no  case  did  the 
opening  of  the  Neva  occur  till  April ;  most  of  the 
openings  were  in  the  thii-d  or  fourth  week  of  that 
month ;  while  some  were  retarded  until  May.  The 
closing  begins  generally  some  time  in  November, 
The  ice  lingers  around  Cronstadt  nearly  a  week 
later  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nova,  insomuch 
that  the  month  of  May  ia  in  raort  years  Tajriy 
advanced  before  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress  can 
bo  safely  approached  by  largo  ships.  This  icy 
fringe- work  is  present  during  about  150  days  in 
each  year. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  did  the  Allied  admirals 
advance,  watchful  of  shoals  in  one  part^  and  of  ice 
in  another.  Of  the  enemy»  there  was  rather  a  fear 
that  he  would  fu>t  be  met  with  ;  the  seamen  wero 
eager  for  an  encounter;  but  it  began  already  to 
bo  suspected  that  the  Russian  ships  would  shelter 
behind  stone- fortresses.  To  many,  oven  among 
the  educated  officers,  the  expedition  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  at  i&asl;  of 
exploration  in  a  little-known  region,  '  The  Baltic 
bad  entered  little  into  our  speculations  as  a  seat 
of  war,  and  waa  to  ships  of  the  navy  almost 
a  mare  ignotmi.  Merchant-vessels  had  traversed 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  visited  all  its 
different  porta  with  ^eir  cargoes  ;  but  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  its  waters  and  shores  was 
very  small,  and  derived  chiefly  from  foreign 
charts.  The  men  of  the  last  war^  depending 
chiefly  on  their  seamanship  and  enterprise,  had 
added  little  to  our  scientific  information  on  the 
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subject,  and  left,  as  tho  r^ult  of  their  experience, 
only  the  warnings  of  disaster  and  a  few  oral  records. 
Tho  high  hopes,  therefore,  which  followed  the 
departure  of  tho  first  Baltic  fleet,  must  have  been 
dashed  by  a  fear  that  some  of  those  magnificent 
ships  might  return  no  more.'*  The  merchants 
engaged  in  tho  Baltic  trade  do  indcc<l  know  the 
perils  of  that  rcgion^taugbt,  as  they  have  beon^ 
hy  costly  experience.  In  a  scries  of  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war,  the  vessels  which  passed 
the  Sound,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  numbered 
no  less  than  15,tXX>  annually,  of  which  nearly  one- 
fourth  were  British.  Never  did  ft  year  pass  without 
many  of  these  ships  being  wrecked.  Tho  Baltic 
navigators  have  found  the  most  dangerous  points, 
in  so  far  as  ri^rds  wrecking  on  the  coast,  to  bo 
— Sandhammer  and  Falaterbo,  near  tho  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden ;  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Gothland;  the  Aland  Islands;  the  Dager  Ort, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  a 
hazardous  shoal  between  Christian  ia  and  Gothen- 
borg.  Any  criticism  on  naval  manacuvres  in  tho 
Baltic  would  be  unjust^  which  did  not  take  into 
account  the  perils  of  such  a  sea  to  bulky  ships 
drawing  so  great  a  depth  of  water  as  thoae  in 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  flcct. 

The  Czar  Nicholas,  natumlly  expecting  that  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  containing  Cronstndt  and  the 
approach  to  St  Petersburg,  would  bo  visited  by  tho 
EngUsh  and  French  fleets,  was  not  slow  to  prepare 
defensively  for  such  a  contingency.  As  early  as 
November  in  tho  previous  year,  the  formation  of 
t^venty  Finnish  battalions  of  troops  had  been 
ordorod— to  bo  dressed  and  equipped  by  the 
districts  which  provided  them,  but  armed  from  tho 
arsenals,  at  Sveaborg.  At  the  same  time,  defensive 
works  were  commenced  at  various  points  along  the 
coast,  where  a  landing  mi^'ht  be  apprehended ; 
and  hospitals  and  lazarettos  were  established  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles  inland.  The  miHtary 
road  from  St  Petersburg  to  HelsingftJrs,  which 
crosses  much  marshy  ground,  was  supplied  with 
formidable  batteries  at  certain  points — insomuch 
that  the  swamps  and  tho  gima  together  might 
cheek  tho  progress  of  an  invading  army  along 
that  route.  The  wonderful  defences  at  Sveaborg 
and  nelsingfdrs  were  still  further  strengthened. 
The  Grand- Duke  Constantine,  second  son  of  tho 
czar,  visited  all  the  strong  positions  in  tlie  gulf  in 
February  1864,  in  order  that,  when  tho  expected 
declaration  of  war  should  arrive,  no  weak  pointa 
might  be  left  to  tho  mercy  of  tho  enemy. 

It  was  a  Swedish  and  Danish  holtday-trip  to 
steam  forth  and  witness  the  passage  of  the  mighty 
fleets  into  the  Baltic.  Lines  of  steamers  ply 
between  different  ports  on  the  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Prussian  coasts ;  and  many  of  these 
steamers  bore  extra  numbers  of  passengers,  incited 
by  curiosity  to  see  the  novel  and  im(>osing  displa^y. 
On  some  occasions,  a  party  of  visitors,  from  Malmt^ 
or  Gothent>org,  or  other  port,  would  be  admitted 


oti  board  one  of  the  gigantic  Bhipa,  where  they 
were  speedily  I<«t  in  admiration  at  the  wondera 
of  a  motiem  war  florew-steatner ;  and  on  all  these 
ocofision§,  good  wishes  for  the  Allies  accompanied 
the  admiration. 

Sarly  in  ApH),  a  report  obtained  currciicj  that 
a  Russian  squatlron  had  been  seen  somewhere 
near  the  centre  of  the  Baltic  ;  and  this  report  had 
the  effect  of  ha^ening  the  movements  of  Sir 
Ch«rlea  Napier  an<l  his  fleet  from  KJSge  Bay 
towards  the  eaii  If  such  a  squadron  had  reallj 
put  to  aea,  however,  it  must  have  returned  to 
port  in  good  time  for  ita  own  safetj :  the  Allies 
Mw  nothing  of  it.  Rear -admiral  Plumridget 
with  the  Lfopardj  Impiricuscy  Tribune^  aad 
Ari^iofi,  was  detached  from  the  main  fleet,  on  a 
reconnoitring  expedition  up  the  Gulfa  of  Bothnia 
and  Finland  aa  far  as  the  ioc  would  permit  Ho 
was  enabled  to  send  back  word  to  Sir  Charles, 
tliat  aeiren  KuEsian  Itne-of-battle  ships  and  one 
frigate  were  frozen  in  at  Helsingfdrs,  On  the 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  April  12th,  Napier 
Bet  sail  with  fifteen  vessels  in  tbe  direction  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  The  coarts  of  Sweden  and 
Detttndrk  had  by  that  time  announced  clearly 
tbe  course  they  would  follow  in  the  dehcate 
Sttate  of  Baltic  affairsj  whereby  the  British 
admiral  knew  to  wh^t  extent  he  might  approach 
their  shores;  the  two  courts,  having  determined 
to  remain  strictly  neutral,  forbade  the  entrance  of 
either  hostile  fleet  behind  the  defences  at  \y ax- 
holm,  Rahohn,  Karlakronaj  and  other  specified 
places ;  but  facilities  were  to  be  afforded  in  all  the 
port*  of  the  neutral  powers  for  the  purchase  of 
provi«ions  and  stores  by  tbe  fleets,  except  artidei 
contraband  of  war. 

When  8 if  Charles  Napier  thus  began  to  move 
eastward^  in  the  middle  of  A]>ril,  his  armament 
had  accumulatwl  to  nearly  forty  ships,  of  which 
more  than  half  were  screw-steamers.  The  whole 
had  on  board  about  1700  guns  and  18,000  men ; 
with  Corry,  Plumridgo,  and  Chads  as  the  three 
admirals  under  Napier,  But  from  that  time,  it 
was  seldom  that  aU  the  ships  were  assembled  at 
or  near  one  spot  *  spefisd  CTtpeilif  Ions  being  always 
in  progresa,  by  detached  portions  of  the  fleet. 

The  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Vice-admiral 
Pai'seval-Dewhfines,  comprised  about  twenty-four 
T««el8.*  The  commander  hoisted  his  flag  on  the 
ImJbMhU  i  while  Eear-admiral  Penaud,  second 
in  command,  sailed  in  the  Dug^tetcUn.  Unlike 
the  English  armament,  this  French  fleet  took  out 
a  small  body  of  infantry  and  another  of  artillery, 
ready  for  prospective  land-ser\-ico.     These  various 
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ships  joined  Sh-  Charles  Napier's  fleet  at  dia*erent 
times  and  different  places. 

When  tlie  huge  vessels  had  become  disentangled 
from  the  intricacy  of  Kioge  Bay,  they  passed  tlie 
island  of  Bomholm  to  the  larger  island  of  Goth- 
land,   Here  the  bnlk  of  the  fleet  remained  some 
time,  while  detached  vessels  sailed  or  steamed  on 
particular  service — mostly  t^  reconnoitre  the  coasts 
and  the  various  ports.     At  the  extreme  point  of 
the  peninsula,  which  may  bo  said  to  separate  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the 
promontory  of  Hango  Udd  or  llango  Head ;  tbia, 
as  in  some  sort  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  had  been  fortified  by  the  Russians,  nnd^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Allies,    Towards  this  important  hcatlland.  Sir 
Charles  moved  his  fleet  early  in  May,  despatching 
single  ships  north  and  east  of  it.    A  smart  affair 
occurred  on  the  19th,  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Yelvertou  in  tbe  Arrogant,  and  Captain 
Hall  (who  had  won  distinction  a  few  years  earUcr 
in  the  Chinese  War)  in  tbe  Ifecia—hath  steamers. 
The  two  iresseU  steamed  up  a  small  firth  which 
bounds  the  Hango    peninsula  on  the  east,  and 
which  is  marked  at  the  entrance  by  the  town  of 
Ekncss  or  Eknas,    Yelverton  and  Hall  detcnnined 
to  capture  one,  at  least,  of  three  large  laden  Rui- 
sian  merchant-vessels  which  were  lying  at  anchor 
in  Ekness  Bay ;  but  the  whole  coast  was  bristling 
with  defences — a  sandbank-battery  in  ono  place, 
a   stone-battery   in    another,    a    masked  *  battery 
behind  a  wood  near  the  fihore,  infantry  armed  with 
Minie-rifles  at  one  place,  and  a  troop  of  horse- 
artilleiy  in  another.    Bhot  and  shell  and  Minid- 
balla  flew  about  in  all  dircotiona ;  the  Hecla  had 
several  shot  through  her  fiinnel,  steam-pipe,  and 
hull,  and  both  v^sela  were  stndded  with  Mini^- 
balls.    Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
shot.  Captain  IhiU  ran  into  the  harbour  at  Ekncss, 
captured  a  bark,  and  towed  her  away*  much  to 
the  astonisbmcnt  of  the  inhabitants.    The  little 
Ilectaj  a  (3-gun  steamer^  bore  mo^t  of  the  rongh 
usage  ;  the  Am^aut^  of  46  guns,  was  too  heavy  to 
approach  the  shoal  water  as  closely  its  Captain 
Yelverton  would  have  wishe*!.    It  was,  indeed,  an 
extraordinary  fight  thus  maintained  by  the  Hech; 
for  the  Kussian  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery 
moved  along  the  coast  parallel  with  the  steamer's 
course,  dodging  its  movements,  and  firing  inces* 
santly.    This  was  the  first  among  many  examples 
furnished  in  the  Baltic,  that  vessels  of  light  draught 
are  better  fitted  to  render  useful  service  in  tliat 
sea  than  first-class  men-of-war. 

Another  subsidiar}'  expedition  was  intrusted  to 
Captwn  Cooper  Key,  with  the  Amphion  (34)  and 
the  Cmijliet  (8),  both  screw-steamers.  The  destina- 
tion was  the  ctmst  of  Courland,  not  far  from  the 
rrussian  frontier.  Arriving  off"  the  port  of  Liban, 
Captain  Key  learned  that  several  Russian  mer- 
chant-vessels lay  in  the  port,  and  that  the  place 
wns  defended  by  600  or  COO  soldiera.  He  resolved 
to  capture  the  vessels,  some  or  all  Having 
steamed  within  gunshot  of  the  town  on  the  17th 


of  May,  the  go  vera  or  was  summoned  bj  Captain 
Key  to  surrender ;  a  reftifial  led  to  tho  manning  of 
all  the  boats  belonging  to  both  sbips — those  of  tho 
Amphion  being  commanded  by  Captain  Key,  and 
those  of  the  Cortjlict  by  Captain  Cutnnaing.  The 
boats  had  to  pull  a  mile  and  a  half  up  a  small 
creek  or  river  to  reach  Libau ;  and  as  the  river 
was  only  fifty  yards  broad,  the  captains  deemed  it 
fortunato  that  the  Russian  soldiers  did  not  appear 
on  the  banks,  else  might  the  fate  of  the  Iwjat- 
ejcpcdition  have  been  doubtful.  The  invaders  were 
130  men  tn  all  only,  against  a  population  of  10,000, 
aided  by  ti*X<  E^ldiers.  Nevertheless,  so  judiciously 
did  Captain  Gumming  manage  a  eonference  with 
the  magistrates,  that  all  the  ships  were  given  up^ 
without  ^  shot  being  fired  ou  cither  side  ;  and  ihe 
AmpMon  an<l  Chu/kt,  before  nightfall,  steamed 
forth  with  eight  new  Russian  merchant- vessels  in 
tow.  The  achievement  was  fully  as  remarkaldo 
as  that  due  tot  Captain  Hallj  about  the  same  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  Baltic.  Captain  Key,  in 
his  dispatch  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  said ;  *  The 
private  property  found  on  board  was  restored  to 
the  owners  on  applieatiOTi  for  it.  Although  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  d^ti-oying  a  largo  amount  of 
the  enemy's  property — such  as  their  houses,  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  and  vessels  repairing— I  did  not 
consider  it  right  to  do  so,  as  the  troops  had  left 
the  town  so  pitiMly  to  its  fate^  and  the  people 
had  assisted  in  getting  the  vessels  out  by  opening 
the  bridge,  which  would  have  detained  us  some 
considerable  time  ha<l  we  been  obliged  to  blow 
it  up/ 

A  capture  of  somewhat  analogous  character  was 
eficeted  by  Captain  Wilcox  in  the  Dratfon^  a  paddle- 
i*tcamer  of  6  guns.  While  cniising  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  he  recinmoitred  the  port  of  Revel,  situated 
iin  the  eoftst  of  Esthoniuj  nearly  opposite  Sveaborg. 
Seeing  two  vessels  at  anchor  there,  he  ma<lc  a  dasli 
at  them,  llegaitlless  of  the  shot  poured  towards 
his  httle  steamer  from  the  batteries,  he  ran  in  close 
ashore,  captured  both  of  the  ships,  and  tOM'ed  them 
into  Han  go  Bay  oti  the  following  morniug. 

During  the  whole  of  tho  month  of  May,  Sir 
Charles  Najjier,  ivith  the  principal  portion  of  the 
fleets  remained  in  the  region  between  Gothland 
and  Ilaugo,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  Kusaians,  but  <^utioua  a«  to 
the  adoption  of  any  rash  enterprise/  It  was 
known  that  a  lai-go  Russian  fleet  remained  safely 
hidden  behind  the  f^rtifietl  i.slands  of  J^veaborg, 
and  that  a  yet  larger  force  was  ready  at  Cronstadt. 
Supposing  that,  by  a  great  exercise  of  skill  and 
daring,  the  ships  at  the  island-fortress  could  be 
drawn  into  action  and  defeated,  there  yet  remained 
the  question,  how  far  the  Cronstadt  fleet  might, 
at  flome  critical  moment,  cume  out  and  take  the 
Allies  at  a  flisad vantage.  It  was  not  a  matter 
which  British  admirals  were  Ukety  to  view  with 
much  timidity ;  but  still  it  was  incumbent  on  a 
commander  to  take  all  the  data  into  account  Aid 
tkim  the  Swedes  could  not  be  expected,  for  reafloua 
already  stated.     Tho  Swedish  newspapers  freely 


discussed  the  subject :  tho  AJionltlad  and  the 
Giitheborffg  Handch  Off  t^d/art^  l^dning  ('  Oolhen- 
borg  Commercial  and  Maritime  News*)  took  tho 
part  of  the  Allies,  while  other  papers  advocated  a 
neutral  iHjlicy.  The  first-named  of  these  joumalB 
ui'ged,  that  a  bold  policy  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
might  induce  the  Finlanders  to  rise  against  their 
Muscovite  mastere,  in  aid  of  the  Allies.  *A 
people's  sense  of  independence  may  bo  lulled 
asleep ;  it  can  never  be  destroytxl.  The  Fins  are 
aware  that,  united  to  Sweden,  they  obey  law,  and 
not  arbitrary  power,  and  that  their  sons  will  not 
be  sent  away  to  Siberia  without  previous  sentence. 
Supported  by  a  friendly  population  in  the  country, 
by  a  powerful  fleet  on  the  coasts,  which  would 
scatter  tho  forces  and  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
the  Swedish  army,  iu flamed  by  the  cnthusiaam  of 
a  just  cause,  by  the  ardetit  desire  of  avenging  at 
last  tho  former  treachery  and  violence  of  Ru.'isla, 
would,  lie  fore  long,  chase  them  from  evety  comer 
uf  Finland,  and  once  more  dictate  peace.*  Thoe 
high-sounding  woi'ds,  conveying  much  truth  and 
some  exa{^eration,  failed  of  eflect:  Sweden  did 
not  join  the  AUies,  nor  did  the  Finlanders  rise 
against  Russia.  Napier^  knowing  these  facts,  was! 
aware  that  he  could  count  upon  no  material  aid 
on  Finnish  shores,  and  il  behoved  him  to  weigh 
well  his  procecdhigs.  Mortifying  was  it  to  him, 
and  to  all  his  officers  and  men,  to  know  that  the 
Englisli  newspapers  began  to  be  impatient,  and  tO 
ask  why,  the  month  of  June  having  arrived,  no 
signal  achievements  had  been  recorded.  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  paid  by  a  distinguished  man 
for  his  reputation  ;  he  is  expected  to  strew  his 
path  with  great  deeds,  whether  the  aggi*egate  of 
circumstances  be  favourable  to  him  or  not.  Hnaty 
admirers  at  home  felt  so  assured  that  Russian 
power  was  to  be  annihilated  by  Sir  Charles  in  the 
Baltic,  that  pleasure-trips  were  planned  to  go  and 
see  tho  brave  work  done.* 

Admiral  PIumri<lge,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  of  May,  and  the  first  week  in  Jnn«*, 
was  engaged  in  a  special  service — a  service  not 
so  acceptable  to  a  1>rave  ofliicer,  perha|>s,  w& 
actual  fighting — since  it  involved  the  destruction 
of  property :  one  of  the  painful  necessities,  if 
necessity  it  be,  of  a  state  of  warfare.  The  duty 
intrusted  to  him  carried  him  up  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  to  its  extreme  uortj^em  limit.  On  the 
eastern  or  Finnish  shores  of  this  gulf,  Admiral 
Flumridge,  between  the  5th  of  May  and  the  1 0th 
of  June,  destroyed  4<J  vessels,  afloat  or  on  the 
stacks,  amounting  to  11,000  tons  burden  \  40,fKlO 
baiTels  of  pitch  and  tar ;  60,000  square  yards  of 
rough  pitch  ;  and  a  va-st  quantity  of  timber,  spars, 
plank,  de<Us,  sails,  ropes,  and  other  naval  stores — 
roughly  estimated  to  amomit  in  value  to  £300,000 

*  Two  or  three  tiJTvrti9«in«^t«,  »ucb  u  tht  ftdldwtnr,  tpipMnd 
In  the  London  nrwitpapen  daring  the  »umnii?r :— '  fiL%T  or  Wai.— 
Tiup  TO  nt£  BALTf4'.— The  Ad*pnlwr,  bcinff  deslirouji  of  vbiJUng 
the  tcene  of  <iprrsiion«  In  tb*  Baltic,  Is  ansloni  to  mttrt  with  Knur 
urDtlemcn  wbo  would  Join  in  hiring  k  Krpw-»U'ainer  to  proceed 
tbtther  dnil  «.tii<Ttd  the  Rioiiori  uf  the  fleet.  Anj  ftentleiii&n 
anxtotu  to  lain  (a  th«  rxiw^ilion  nu^  ohuln  tBithcr  InfuriDiiUtiB 
hy  applying  bjr  Idler  nrldrcHCd  to ,' 
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or  £400,000.    He  did  not  lose  a  man  during  thk 
scene  of  detraction, 

TUe  oliject  of  this  nortlieni  expedition  se^ms 
to  liave  been,  in  tlic  fii^t  instanco^  mainly  an 
examiuatictn  of  the  intricate  chaniiolii  between 
the  Aland  Islands^  which  form  a  kind  of  rugged 
barrier  at  the  entrance  to  the  GuU'of  Bollinia,  and 
vhich,  possessed  by  Rus'sia,  give  her  Tirtually 
the  command  of  lliat  sea.  Admiral  Plumridg^e, 
in  the  Leopard^  accompanied  by  the  Vahrom^ 
f^uUure,  and  Odin  steam-frigates,  after  ascertaining 
that  the  Aland  Archipelago  could  not  be  safely 
navigated  witliout  a  native  pilot,  directed  hts 
attention  northwanl.  The  vessels  moored  at  a 
certain  distance  from  the  shore,  while  the  ships' 
boats  rotved  into  several  small  i>ort3,  to  make 
manifest  to  the  unfortunate  Finlanders  that  their 
Russian  ma&ter  could  not  protect  them  from  the 
naval  power  of  England,  Brahestad,  Uleaborg, 
and  Toiuea,  were  three  of  tite  port^  thus  visited, 
all  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf.  It 
vf&3  nearly  the  close  of  May  before  the  admiral 
reached  those  regions ;  but  a  few  day  a  then 
tnfficed  to  finish  the  work.  On  the  30th  of  May, 
14  vessels  and  a  great  quantity'  of  stores  were 
destroyed  atBralieatad  ;  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  June, 
23  vessels  were  similarly  treated  at  Uleaborg,  3 
at  Ukovarj'akka,  and  fl  at  Killoncrusit,  two  places 
near  Uleaborg ;  while  another  vessel  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  Sth  at  or  near  Tomea,  on  the 
Kemi  Biver.  At  all  these  five  places,  naval 
stores  in  large  quantity  were  destroyed  as  well 
fia  ves^Is.  On  the  occasion  of  the  admiral 
ftpproaching  Uleaborg,  four  merchants  went  out 
to  meet  him,  mider  a  flag  of  truce,  and  begged 
him  to  spare  the  town.  lie  announced  that  all 
private  property  would  be  spared,  and  that  only 
government  buildings  and  stores  would  be  de- 
stroyetl ;  but  he,  at  tlie  same  time,  gave  a  warning 
as  to  the  result  which  might  fullow  any  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  townsmen.  At  Brahestad,  a 
rcfasal  on  tlie  part  of  the  authorities  to  surrender 
some  gun-boat^  led  to  a  lauding  of  the  English, 
in  niore  hostile  array  than  at  Uleaborg.  It  was 
only  because  government  ships  and  stores  were 
kept  at  tliose  placcii  that  the  attacks  were  made ; 
and  the  burning  was  unquestionably  intended  to 
he  coufiuod  to  such  imperial  property  :  but  the 
wind  has  a  voice  in  such  matters  ;  and  it  is 
mi  fortunately  true  that  private  property  suJtered 
from  the  flames,  as  well  as  that  which  belongi^d 
to  the  Russian  government.  At  Tomea,  close  to 
the  Swedish  frontier,  the  inhabitants  procured 
the  destruction  of  the  government  barracks  and 
wareliousca  before  the  arrival  of  the  English  ; 
they  were  t>acked  in  their  entreaties  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Hapaniuda,  a  small  town  on  the 
opposite  or  Hwedish  side  of  the  frontier  ;  and 
thfl  Engluh,  after  an  examination  of  the  town, 
left  it  with  only  a  small  amount  of  injui'y.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  parliament,  a  few  weeks 
after  wards  J  to  shew  that  the  rules  of  honourable 
Tirarfare  had  been  in  some  degree  departed  from 


in  these  attacks  -    but  the  charge  was  not  auliK 
stantialed. 

The  destructive  expedition  of  Admiral  Plumridge 
was  closed  by  an  encounter  in  which  defeat, 
instead  of  success,  attendeti  him.  On  llie  shore  of 
Finland^  a  little  ."ioutb  of  Brahestad,  are  two  small 
towns  named  fiamle  (Old)  and  Ny  (Now)  Karleby. 
The  Otiin  and  the  VulUtre  arrived  ofl'  Gamle 
Karleby  on  the  7  th  of  June  ;  and  sent  out  several 
boats  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening— at  which 
hour  there  is  still  a  little  daylight  in  the  summer 
of  high  latitudes,  A  summons  to  surrender 
any  stores  contraband  of  war,  made  two  Lourg 
earlier,  seems  to  have  been  refused.  The  boats 
approached  the  shore,  and  attempted  a  landing. 
Two  pieces  of  ar tiller)',  and  two  companies  of 
infantry,  resisted  the  attempt ;  and  a  brisk  inter- 
change  of  bullet  and  ball  ensued  for  nearly  an 
hour.  The  l>oats  were  ultimately  obliged  to  retire, 
carrying  away  a  few  dead  and  wounded,  and 
leaving  a  few  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians.  The  water  is  so  shallow  at  that  }>art, 
that  the  steam  -  frigates  could  nut  safely  come 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  shore ;  and  tliis 
circumstance  prevented  them  from  assisting  the 
boat^.  Whether  the  insignificance  of  the  place 
(comprising  less  than  2000  inhabitants)  rendered 
the  admiral  indifferent  to  a  second  attjick,  certain 
it  is  that  the  result  of  the  hour's  fighting  greatly 
elated  the  Russians,  and  gave  occasion  far  highly 
coloured  accounts  in  the  Journal  de  St  Pttirthurg 
and  the  Tnvalidc  Rmse,  in  which  the  Russian  loss 
was  set  down  at  *  four  men  slightly  wounded.' 

Soon  after  these  occurrences  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  French  fleet  arrived,  and  joined  tha 
English.  Admiral  Parseval-Desclicnes  made  his 
appearance  off  Hango  on  the  13th  of  June ; 
on  the  foUowing  day,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  accom- 
panicd  by  Admirals  Corry  and  Chads,  made  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  French  admiral  ;  and 
on  the  IStb,  Parse val-Deseh^nes  made  a  similar 
comphmentary  visit  to  his  brother-officer  on  board 
the  £>jtle  of  Wellington,  It  was  a  novel  and 
exciting  scene ;  for  never  before  had  English  and 
French  fleets  met  in  amity  in  the  Baltic ;  and 
the  crews,  when  once  they  had  learned  to  rub  off 
early  prejudices,  cheered  each  other  right  heartily. 
The  blockade  of  all  the  Russian  ports,  in  the  three 
Gulfs  of  Livonia,  Finland,  and  Bothnia,  had  been 
formally  effected  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  before  the 
French  arrived,  and  was  oflicially  notified  in  the 
London  Gazette  on  the  ICth  of  June.  Sir  Charles 
had  delayed  his  ailvance  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
partly  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  French  alhes, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  numerous  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  encountered.  Dense  fogs  ftir  n^any^  dayi 
rendered  the  navigation  dangerous  to  large  ships  ; 
the  Russians  had  removed  various  buoys  and 
beacons  which  marked  the  proper  channel  j  and, 
moreoverj  they  had  removed  the  light-house  which 
8crv<^  as  a  landmark  at  Hangii.  A  Swedish 
newspaper  about  that  time  stated  that  the 
governor  of  Sveaborg   had  been   dismissed,    on 
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account  of  the  discovery  by  the  caar,  during  a 
visit  of  inspection^  of  nefarious  practices ;  tho 
governor  liad  stolen  the  copper  roof  of  the  for- 
tress, had  stolen  guns  nnd  ammunition,  and  had 
provided  black-pat nted  wooden  balls  instead  of 
cannon  l>alls — appropriating  to  his  owti  use  the 
difiereuco  in  valne,  AU  this  might  have  been 
true ;  but  it  remained  not  lesa  true  that  Sveaboi-g 
was  a  formidable  place,  which  would  require 
inucb  atudy  on  the  part  of  the  admirals  before  any 
attack  could  safely  be  attempted. 

Sir  Charlea  Napier  took  up  a  poaitiou  in  Baro 
Sound,  a  httJo  way  within  the  e« trance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  about  twelve  miles  from  t^vea- 
boTg,  and  fifteen  from  RevcL  lu  the  third  week 
of  June,  there  were  anchored  in  that  sound  at 
one  time  no  less  than  dl  ships^of-war,  comprising 
38  shipa-of-the-line,  5  first-class  fi-igates,  and  18 
steamers — such  a  fleet  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  the  Baltic,  irrespective  of  the  novel  union 
of  the  English  and  French  flags.  The  guns,  of 
large  calibre,  were  about  2700  in  number,  and 
the  seamen  and  marines  nearly  30,000.  Early  in 
the  month,  a  cannonade  of  the  forta  commanding 
Haugo  had  taken  place.  The  forts  might  have 
lyeen  taken  without  much  difficulty  by  a  renewal 
of  the  attack;  but  the  beadlaud  was  not  regarded 
as  sufficient  in  importance  to  warrant  this  display 
of  force,  especially  considering  the  strength  of  the 
Russian  position  at  Sveaborg,  a  few  miles  further 
east.  Day  by  day,  while  in  that  vicinity,  the  men 
were  %vaitiiig  impatiently  for  the  signal  to  advance 
to  the  groat  stroughold.  They  believed  that  what 
any  admiral  would  dare,  Sir  Charles  would  dare ; 
but  they  could  not  know  to  w^hat  extent  his 
movements  were  controlled  by  instructions  from 
London,  One  of  the  sailors,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  relations  in  England,  said :  '  Here  we  are, 
hkc  dogs  tied  by  the  neck,  all  ready  to  fight  when 
let  go!* — an  expression  wliieh  well  conveyed  the 
feelings  and  hopes  of  most  of  the  ci-ews  at  the  time. 
On  one  occasion,  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  the  men, 
private  tbeatTtcals  were  iKsrformed  on  board  the 
DuJte  of  Wdlingtm^  the  iiuarter-deck  being  the 
stage,  and  seats  being  raised  for  tlie  whole  of  the 
crew.  The  common  seamen  were  the  performers  - 
and  if  their  CharUs  //.  and  their  Fortune'9  Ffolk 
were  of  homely  merit;  if  the  brouTBd  arm»  and 
neck  of  Lady  Clara  contrasted  oddly  with  her 
white  dress  and  embroidered  handkerchief— there 
was  abundance  of  merriment,  and  therein  the 
object  in  view  was  sufficiently  attained. 

Instead  of,  or  in  preference  to,  any  attack  on 
Sveaborg,  the  Allied  admii-aJB  resolved  on  an 
advance  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Cronstadt,  the 
island  which  constitutes  virtually  the  fortress  in 
defence  of  8t  Petersburg.  This  advance  was  made 
during  the  last  week  in  June.  Wheu  within  ten 
mil^  of  the  island,  three  small  paddle- frigates,  the 
lAghtnm^^  BuU-doff,  and  Mnpiciennef  were  sent  on 
ahead  to  sonnd  and  reconnoitre  moi-e  closely,  and 
especially  to  search  for  any  *  infernal  machines'  or 
submarine  explosives,  the  existence  of  which  in 


those  parts  was  apprehended.  Three  larger  vessels, 
the  Imperittise^  Arroganty  and  Dv^perate^  followed 
them  at  a  short  distance  to  afford  protection.  No 
*  infernal  machines'  w^ere  found ;  but  the  recon- 
noitring vessels  approached  Croustadt  sufficiently 
near  to  render  manifest  a  formidable  array  of 
granite  batteries,  and  a  large  fleet  sheltered  within 
the  harbour.  The  admirals  had  heard  of  certain 
destructive  machines,  which  bad  been  made  at  a 
government  establishment  near  Moscow  early  in 
the  year — copper  vessels,  capable  of  holding  7<K) 
ixjunda  of  powder^  to  be  exploded  either  by  per- 
cussion  or  by  galvanic  current  i  the  knowledge 
obtained  was  vague,  but  sufficient  to  induce  ft 
cautious  examination  of  all  the  approaches  to 
Cronstadt,  lest  any  such  submarine  apparatus 
should  endanger  the  hulls  of  the  ships.  80  far  as 
could  be  disoerued,  the  Russian  fleet  within  the 
harbour  nearly  equalled  in  number — about  thirty 
—the  Anglo-French  ships  on  the  outside;  but 
made  no  attempt  to  emerge  from  the  hiding-place 
behind  stone-walls.  Some  of  tho  Enghsh  officers 
landed  at  tho  small  island  of  Tolbuken,  or  Toll 
Beacon,  westward  of  Cronstadt,  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  a  light-house,  and  there  inspected,  iu 
the  distance,  such  a  tremendous  range  of  granite 
batteries  a^  astonished  all.  A  general  impression 
was  made,  that  the  place  could  not  be  taken 
by  a  naval  attack;  and  thereupon,  after  a  carefiil 
examination  of  the  vicinity,  the  fleets  returned 
early  in  July  from  Cronstadt  to  Baro  Sound. 

This  famous  stronghold  receives  the  siime  desig- 
nation as  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated ;  indeed, 
bay,  island,  tow^n,  port,  and  fortress,  ahke  bear  the 
name  of  Cronstadt  in  English  maps.  The  island, 
however,  is  called  R6tou2ari  by  the  Fins,  and 
Kotlin-Oatr^f  (Kettle-Island)  by  the  Russians.  The 
Gulf  of  Finland  narrows  eastward  of  Styrs  Point 
and  Dolgoi  Ness :  this  narrowed  portion  forma  the 
Bay  of  Cronstadt ;  a  further  narrowing  occurs  at 
Lisi  Nosa  and  Peterhof,  eastward  of  which  is  the 
Ray  of  8t  Petersburg;  and  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  this  bay,  where  the  Neva  flows  into  the 
sen,  stands  the  imperial  city  of  8t  Petersbui'g.  Now, 
the  island  of  Cronstadt — a  bed  of  chalk,  seven 
miles  long  by  about  one  in  average  breadth,  and 
familiarly  compared  in  shape  to  an  ox-tongue — 
lies  near  the  inner  end  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  town,  at  tho  south-eastern  extrc- 
niity  of  the  island  (tho  root^jnd  of  the  *  tongue  \  is 
thirty-one  miles*  distance  from  8t  Petersburg,  At 
the  entrance  of  the  barhonr,  on  an  islet  opposite 
the  citailcl,  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Cronsohlott, 
between  which  and  the  town  is  a  deep  channel 
of  approach  to  tho  port.  Cronstadt  is  not  only 
the  great  naval  station  for  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet  r  it  is  also  the  harbour  of  8t  Petersburg  ;  for 
all  v<sselj9  proceeding  to  the  capital  are  searched 
here,  their  cargoes  sealed,  and  transhipment 
made  to  vessels  Intended  to  ascend  the  Neva, 
Cronstadt  port  has  three  barlwurs — an  onter  one 
for  slups-of'W-ar,  an  inner  one  for  merchant-ships, 
and    an    intermediate    hai'bour    for   fitting   and 
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repairing  vessels.  A  deep  and  broad  canaJ  or  basin 
rans  half  a  mile  into  the  town,  between  the  middle 
and  inntir  harbours;  and  Eear  it  is  an  immense 
range  of  dock-yards.  The  town  presents  the  aspect 
rather  of  a  government  arsenal  than  of  a  commer- 
cial port,  so  numerous  are  the  atnicturea  belonging 
to  tlie  imperial  navj.  This  stronghold  was  one  of 
the  mighty  work^  of  Peter  the  Great;  but  even 
he  could  hardly  hav^e  anticipated  the  stupendous 
strength  which  it  would  acquire  under  one  of  liis 
successors.  Sfot  only  arc  the  town  and  bai-hour 
defended  by  granite  batteries  of  formidable  cha- 
racter, hut  eveiy  iBlet^  every  passage^  is  similarly 
guarded ;  insomueh  that,  if  an  enemj't  Tessel 
attempt  to  sail  up  to  St  Petershm-gf  whether  north- 
ward or  southward  of  the  inland,  it  would  have  to 
pass  between  two  hrifitUng  aiTaya  of  hattcrieSj  to 
brave  which  would  be  almost  certain  destruction. 
The  whole  is  a  stern  picture  of  strength,  unmarked 
by  beauty.  Although  six  mllea  intervene  between 
the  island  and  the  mainUind  on  either  side,  this 
portion  of  sea  is  so  encumbered  by  isletu,  shoals, 
spits  of  land,  and  mud-ban ks,  that  the  practicable 
channels  are  narrow,  and  the  approaeh  rendered 
ah  the  more  difllcult.  One  of  the  moat  extf^ordi- 
nary  features  of  the  place  is  Che  conversioD  of  small 
ialetH  into  strong  batteries  j  and  another,  still  more 
remarkable,  is  the  construction  of  forts  huilt  on 
piles  driven  into  the  mud.  Thus,  although  Cron- 
stftdt  Island  is  very  low,  it  is  armed  at  all  point*. 
Cronschlott,  llisbank,  Fort  Menchikoff,  Fort  Peter, 
Fort  Alexander,  Fort  CouBtantine— *all  are  strongly 
forti&ed  posts  south  of  the  island;  while  the 
northern  side  is  defeudod  by  many  forts  and 
redoubts,  in  additiou  to  six  or  seven  batteries  o» 
the  mole.  It  was  not  pos5iibl6  for  the  Allies  to 
approach  sufficiently  near  to  ttscertaia  details ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  town  and  island, 
when  visited  by  the  Anglo- Frcia-h  ficcts  in  the 
midsummer  of  1854,  were  defended  by  1200  or 
1500  guns  of  large  calibre,  besides  those  belonging 
to  the  Russian  fleet. 

Irritating  must  it  have  been  to  the  English 
admiral  to  know  that  he  was  censured  in  England, 
by  haatily  judging  persons,  for  leaving  Cronatadt 
without  a  bombardment  and  a  captui'e.  Never 
before  had  Eugliah  ships  been  called  upon  to 
attack,  or  to  bear  an  attack  from,  such  stupendous 
granite  batteries ;  the  admiral  was  responsible  to 
the  nation  for  the  safety  of  a  fine  fleet ;  aid  none 
so  well  as  he  could  judge  at  Mhat  point  heroic 
bravery  would  become  reckless  hardihood. 

The  Allied  fleets  returoed  to  Baro  Sound  early  in 
July,  after  the  reconnaissance  at  Cronstadt.  They 
remained  at  anohor  during  mauy  days  ;  and  in 
this  intenal,  the  admirals  weighed  maturely  the 
prohabilitit'S  for  and  against  the  success  of  any 
great  enterprise.  Subsidiary  expeditions  were  aent 
out  in  many  directions ;  hut  the  problem  to  he 
solved  was,  whether  the  fleets  in  a  body  could 
achieve  any  signal  triumph.  Attention  was  at 
IraigOi  directed  to  Bamarsund  attd  the  Aland 
Isk&di. 


Aland  or  Aland,  pronounced  '  Oland,'  the  '  Land 
of  Waters,'  is  the  archipelago  before  adverted  to 
as  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
It  oonsLsta  of  one  island,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  whole  group,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
smaller  islands^  bearing  the  names  of  Ekero,  Fdglo, 
Vordtt,  Lemland,  «ke.  No  less  than  eighty  of  tho 
islands  are  by  some  authorities  said  to  be  inhabited. 
The  largest,  Aland,  is  about  18  miles  long  by  14 
broad  ;  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  Yttemas,  on  the 
shore  of  which  is  its  chief  town^  the  metropolis 
of  the  whole  group,  Bomarsund— -'  Bar  *  or  '  Boom 
Sound.'  The  Alanders,  about  15,000  in  number,  are 
an  interesting  people.  They  refuse  to  ha  ideotified 
with  Swedes,  Fins,  or  Russians  :  claiming  to  have 
a  nationahty  of  their  own.  Employed  in  fanning, 
grazing,  fishing,  and  piloting,  they  lead  an  industri- 
ous life,  and  interest  themselves  little  in  the  politics 
of  their  neigh Ixiurs.  Aland  boasts  of  having  once 
had  its  own  kings  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
island  waa  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  earldonj. 
Afterwards  it  became  a  kind  of  fief  belonging  to 
the  Swedish  princes.  At  various  times,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  Russians  ; 
but  after  each  seizure,  restored  to  the  Swedes.  In 
1807,  the  Alanders  themselves  expelled  a  Russian 
force.  The  year  1809,  however,  witnessed  the 
final  conquest  by  Russia,  to  whom  the  whole  group 
has  lince  belonged.  During  the  later  years  pre* 
ceding  the  war,  a  steamer  which  pUed  between 
Stockholm  and  Finland  waa  wont  to  moor  for  one 
uight  at  SattuDga,  one  of  the  casteminost  of  the 
islands,  and  proceed  at  early  dawn  to  thread  a 
way  through  the  intricate  channels  which  lead  to 
the  Finnish  coast.  An  eye-witness,  speaking  of 
the  general  appearance  of  the  archipelago,  says : 
*  The  piissago  between  these  islands,  with  their 
deeply-indented  hays,  is  more  like  an  excursion  on 
a  lake  than  on  the  open  sea.  It  is  seldom  |:)09siblo 
to  see  far,  either  ahead  or  astern ;  the  view  is 
cither  hounded  by  fresh  green  meadows,  with 
short-legged  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  on  them,  by 
nice-looking  villages,  surrounded  by  kitchen -gardens 
or  by  bare  desert  chffe  of  red  granite,  abounding  in 
felspar,  anfiong  which  there  stretch  hazel-shruba  or 
thin  stunted  woods  of  [»inc.' 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  the  main 
fsoi'tion  of  tlie  English  fleet  was  yet  in  Baro  Sound, 
an  attack  on  Bomarsund  was  planned  by  Captains 
Hall,  Scott,  and  Buckle,  in  the  Ilecla,  Odin,  and 
Vaiorotu,  On  the  21st,  the  three  steamers  took  up 
a  position  in  ft-ont  of  the  tovnt,  about  £000  yards 
distant,  and  opened  fire.  The  fortress  was  hearily 
mounted,  and  was  defended  also  by  two  companies 
of  riflemen.  A  brisk  cannonade  was  kept  up 
for  several  hours.  The  English  account  of  the 
transaction  was— that  two  strand-batteries  were 
soon  silenced  ;  that  scarcely  any  of  the  RussiAli 
shot  reached  the  ships;  that  all  the  bouses, 
vessels,  and  shijjs*  stores  were  burnt  or  otherwise 
destroyed  ;  that  the  ships  left  when,  during  the 
night,  the  fortress  was  in  flames  in  several  places  5 
that  the   loss  of  the   enemy    must   have   been 
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iieTere  j  and  that  the  Allies  bad  none  killed  and 
only  five  wountlcd.  According  to  tlic  llu&sian 
verBion,  however,  a  red-hot  ball  from  tho  fort  set 
fire  to  one  of  the  skips  ;  the  English  did  no  scrlons 
damage  to  the  fortress;  they  were  ol>ligcd  to 
give  up  the  contest  and  retire  during  the  ntglit  ; 
the  English  losts  must  haTC  heen  considerable; 
while  the  Russians  bad  only  two  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded.  Such  contradictory  accounts  would  be 
cmharraasjng,  were  it  not  that  the  Jourjud  de 
St  Fetersbur^f  during  the  war,  presented  so  many 
inatMcea  or  nntrathfulnesa  and  glaring  exaggera^ 


tion.  A  gallant  act  was  performed  hy  Midshipman 
Lucas  on  this  occasion  ;  ono  of  tho  bombs  fired 
by  the  Russians  ImTing  fallen  on  the  deck  of  the 
JTech^  Lti«is  boldly  picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  into 
tho  sea  before  the  fuse  had  ignited  the  explosive 
compound  within  :  it  was  a  question  of  life  or 
death  for  him  in  cither  case,  whether  he  touched 
the  dread  missile  or  not. 

"VThen  Napier  and  Deach fines  sailed  w^itward 
from  Baro  Sound,  there  was  an  cYident  intention 
to  effect  something  more  formidable  against 
Bomarsund,    Just  before  leaving  this  anchorage, 


•^^ 
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the  splendid  fleet  of  forty-four  Bhips-of-war  (eight 
or  ten  other  vessels  being  employed  on  Bpecial 
service  in  different  spots)  was  moored  in  fonr 
lines;  all  the  men  were  kept  in  practice;  and 
when,  on  a  signal  being  given  from  tho  flag- 
ship, '  Slau  and  ann  boats '  was  denoted^  180  boats, 
all  fully  manned  and  equip ped^  would  in  a  few 
minutes  speckle  the  sea,  in  readiness  for  any 
enterprise.  It  was  by  these  means  tliat  Napier 
drilled  and  educated  many  raw  sailoi-s,  with  whom^ 
in  the  first  instance,  he  was  littlo  content.  The 
boat-practice  was  especially  attended  to.  All  the 
ships'  boats— pinnaces,  barges,  cuttei-s,  launches, 
and  gigs — were  marshalled  into  three  squadrons  of 
three  divisions  each  ;  each  divisi^m  comprising  a 
certain  number  of  boats,  lialf  of  which  were  armed 
with  howitzers.  The  -wholo  boat-flotilla  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  senior  officer  j  while  each 
squadron  and  each  division  wan  headed  by  an  offieer 
belonging  rofpectivcly  to  that  squadron  or  division 
of  ihips.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fleet  of  boats,  separate 
from,  but  subordinate  to,  the  fleet  of  ships  j  having 


its  own  oi^nisation,  and  beijig  planned  in  anti- 
cipation of  any  exigencies  which  might  render  a 
bold  attack  by  such  a  force  expedient. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  fleets  weighiHl  aivchor, 
left  Baro  Sound,  and  steered  for  Aland — leaving 
some  of  the  ships  behind,  however,  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Russians  at  Sveaborg  and 
Cronstadt.  They  reached  Led  Sound,  south  of 
the  Aland  Islands,  on  the  21  st.  On  th^  22d,  the 
Mdinlufff/t,  Blet>hdiHf  Jlogw,  JJtuef  Amphion,  and 
Alhan^  arrived  oflF  the  forts  of  Bomarsimd,  passing 
beautifid  scenery  by  the  way,  hut  requiring  deli- 
cate handling  to  prevent  them  from  going  on  shore. 
As  it  was  fully  expected  that  Russian  troops  w^r« 
liidden  behind  the  woods  on  shore,  preparations 
w^re  made  to  guard  the  ships  from  a  sudden 
attack ;  shot  and  shell  were  brought  up  ready  on 
ilecfc,  the  men  were  placed  at  the  guns,  iOinch 
gufL^  were  loaded  with  canister-shot,  and  a  screen 
of  hammocks  was  fitted  up ;  for  the  ships  sailed 
and  steamed  so  close  to  land  on  some  occasions, 
that  *a  biscuit  might  have  been  thrown  ashore.' 


Tbe  pTecaution  was  not  unnecessaryj  for  shot  and 
Bhell  spcedilj  began  to  |iout  forth  from  Bomareund, 
which  would  have  wrought  great  injury  if  better 
aittierf.  The  admiral,  in  accordance  with  instnic- 
tions  from  home,  snsj)ende<!  active  operations  until 
miUtarj  reinforcements  should  arrive ;  he  therefore 
OTdcTed  tbe  ships  to  retire  beyond  reach  of  the 
guns  at  Bomat^undj  but  continued  a  very  careful 
inrvey  of  the  intricate  cUanneh  between  the 
iiilauds.  Two  or  three  of  the  ships  went  on  shore 
in  the  narrow  passages,  and  \4cre  with  difficulty 
liberated.  The  oflSfer*^  by  the  aid  of  their  glaesca, 
could  observe  that  the  gi'eat  fort  or  batterj'  at 
B^Mnarsand  had  a  double  range  of  caiiemates ;  it 
was  built  in  a  curve,  commanding  the  whole  sweep 
of  the  harbour,  and  had  a  bomb-proof  roofing, 
covered  by  a  layer  of  sand  four  feet  in  depth. 
Besides  this,  there  were  two  round  towers  or  forta, 
built  on  elevated  spots  of  ground.  A  temporary 
strand-battery  was  also  visible  on  the  beach. 

A  military  reinforcement  is  adverted  to  in  the 
precwiing  paragraph,  When  the  admiralw  Iiad 
ftilly  ascertained,  hy  personal  inspection,  tlie 
formidable  nature  of  the  granite  batteriea  at 
Crotiatadt,  Sveaborg,  a»d  Bomarsnnd,  and  ha<l 
reported  their  oliservations  to  the  home  authorities, 
the  English  and  French  governments  resolveii  on 
affording  military  aid,  in  order  that  land-attacks 
misfht  coHoperate  with  those  made  by  sea.  Hnglan<i 
being  less  exteiiiiively  a  military  nation,  it  was 
agreed  that  Prance  should  send  an  army  to  the 
Baltic,  izi  addition  to  the  small  body  of  troops 
origiually  sent  with  the  fleets ;  and  that  England 
should  provide  ships  in  which  to  convey  this 
army.  Accordingly,  during  June,  and  the  flrat 
half  of  July,  preparations  were  busily  made 
in  France ;  an  army  being  despatched  from  the 
interior  to  Calais,  and  provided  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  war-  The  emperor  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops  on  leaving  Paris,  which  was 
posted  up  extensively  in  the  metropoliSj  and  read 
eagerly  by  crowds  of  gasiers :  it  contained  the 
ustvftl  kind  of  appeals  to  the  military  ardour  of  the 
nation  ;  but  it  also  referred  in  graceful  terms  to 
llie  fact— a  fact  so  novel  that  the  Parisians  could 
barely  realise  its  importance— that  English  ships 
would  convey  the  French  troops  to  the  Baltic. 
During  the  second  week  in  July,  Calais  waa  a 
scene  of  excitement.  Regiments  of  soldiers,  store^i 
of  gunpowder^  trains  of  cannon,  wagons  of  baggage 
and  military  stores,  poured  into  the  town,  and 
went  Buccosaively  down  to  the  harbour,  where  the 
ships  were  ready  to  receive  them.  The  transports 
were  anchored  in  the  Calain  Roads,  and  receiver  1 
their  quota  of  men,  horses,  gunss  and  militarj^ 
stores  through  the  medium  of  steamcR!,  which 
loaded  either  at  the  port  or  at  the  Ijasin.  The 
force  to  be  cmtiarked,  under  the  command  of 
General  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  consisted  of  two 
brigades,  led  by  Generals  Jluguea  and  Gresy  ; 
with  General  Niel  in  command  of  the  engineering 
department.  During  the  brief  sojourn  at  CjilatS} 
where  French  soldiers,  Calais  citizens^  and  English 


sailors  speedily  learned  to  'fraternise,'  tJie  troops 
eshibiteti  their  aptness  and  tact  iu  managing 
the  regimental  cookery.  Selecting  a  part  of  the 
ramparts  protected  from  gmU  of  wind,  they  dug 
furrows  in  the  earth,  six  feet  long,  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep,  and  five  or  six  in  width;  tin  mess- 
pots,  containing  meat,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  soup, 
were  placed  in  rows  upon  a  fire  of  dry  chips  in 
the  furrows  ;  and  the  open-air  cookery  was  con- 
ducted witli  much  success.  The  incident,  a  trifle 
in  itself,  was  valuable  as  exemplifying  a  truth 
frequently  made  manifest  during  the  war — that 
French  soldiere  have  been  better  schooled  than 
English  in  the  apt  little  contrivances  and  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  outdoor  encampments.  On 
the  15th  of  July,  all  embarked  on  board  the 
steamers  Garland,  Viofet,  Princess  Clfmmtm^^ 
PHnctm  Nelaia,  Faun,  I*asxe-parioia^  Cot^t', 
Corse,  Fmrtea$,  WiUJlre,  Ziiurd,  Adder,  SprigMy, 
Fi'rf-^ueen,  Aton,  Dasititr,  Litdfer,  Echo,  Douro, 
and  one  or  two  others.  Most  of  these  belonged 
to  the  English  navy,  but  some  were  French,  and 
others  chartered  from  a  mail-company.  The  em- 
barkation was  superintended  by  Captain  Lefebvre, 
of  n.M.S,  Daihcr.  The  steamers  carried  out 
the  troops  to  the  English  war-sbip%  which  then 
received  them  for  conveyance  to  the  Baltic.  The 
emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  screw  steam-yacht 
La  Rdtte  Ilortens^',  witnessed  the  departure.  A 
slight  accident  to  one  of  the  ships,  in  the  Downs, 
led  to  the  landing  of  French  troops  for  a  brief 
period  at  Deal ;  where  the  inhabitants  enjoyed 
the  novel  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  soldiers  of 
a  nation  against  whom  England  had  so  often 
fought. 

On  the  30th  of  JuJy,  from  the  mast-hea«l  of  the 
IJi/h.  of  WeUhtffton,  Sir  Charles  Napier's  flag-ship, 
at  Ijcd  Sound,  the  ships  which  brought  the  first 
divisitm  of  the  French  troops  were  descried. 
General  Baraguay  d'llilliers  came  in  the  BHuc 
Hortenne ;  while  the  Algirrs,  91,  Royal  WUUufH, 
120,  St  Vincfftt,  104,  and  other  large  ships,  brought 
the  troops.  Courtesies  and  congratulations  speedily 
followed  ;  visits  of  ceremony  were  paid  ;  admirals 
and  general,  English  and  French,  vied  with  each 
other  in  friendly  demonstrations  ;  and  all  felt  that 
now,  at  least,  somewhat  ought  to  1)3  achieved  to 
give  cciftt  to  a  campaign  which  had  hitherto  been 
ficfleictit  in  stirring  incidents.  Admiral  Parse val- 
Deschencs  issued  an  order  of  the  day  on  board 
the  French  portion  of  the  fleet,  Intended  chiefly 
to  prepare  tiie  sailors  to  welcome  their  military 
asRocIatcR.  In  the  midst  of  much  enthusiastic 
and  over- strained  compliment  to  the  fleet  for 
what  it  had  effected,  the  order  adverted  to  the 
military  contingent  in  the  following  terms: — 

*  Tlie  RuBai»n  fleet*  in  their  own  sens  appear  to  have 
decided  not  to  accept  Ujc  offer  of  combat  made  by  the 
Allied  fleet 

Beforo  Cronfttadt  our  tjuk  w^^imt  to  have  reduced 
U$elf  to  the  blodtjide  of  .100  leagues  of  coast. 

The  Emperor  deteruiined  that  tliia  should;  not  be 
the  eaee.  FIU  ifajesty  tiria  ehosea  and  pointed  out  an 
ittiportant  object  to  wKich  our  cannon  and  our  efforts 


no 
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ihould  be  directed.  I  am  iiappy  to  annoanoe  that 
Oljject  to  you. 

The  brave  General  Baragimy  d'Hilliefa  comes  at  Ihe 
bead  of  10,000  of  our  valiant  troops. 

The  Emperor  sencU  hia  eagles  to  join  our  vessels,  to 
lligw  to  the  re^ona  of  the  north  wlmt  am  be  eifcctDd 
by  the  powerful  will  of  Friinc«  arminl  for  n  noble 
cAuse — the  right  of  the  weakest,  and  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  The  navy  and  the  army  have  long  bceo 
accustomed  to  r^Iy  upon  each  other,  bn.viog  no  other 
tivalry  than  the  deeire  to  be  Ibraniost  in  doing  good,' 

Tlio  gommaiiders,  military  aud  iia\al^  inline^ 
diat«lj  commenced  arraugemonts  for  an  attack  oil 
Botnai-stmd  ;  they  steamed  up  to  the  vicinity  gf 
the  fort,  to  make  such  rccouuaissances  as  miglit 
dftt«ro«uo  the  nature  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted, 
Tlu-ee  llnssians,  osca|)cd  from  Bonmrsuud,  g{\ve 
informaticm  that  the  fortress  contained  two 
round  towers  aud  a  long  batter}',  10(X)  troops  of 
the  lifto,  3o0  in-egiUare,  100  armed  convicts,  and 
5fi0  artillerjmen ;  wliile  on  various  parts  of  the 
island  were  .000  rifleraca,  700  irregulai'3,  ftO 
Coss^ksj  and  4  ficld-pioces.  The  statements  of 
deserters,  however,  are  to  be  received  with 
caution ;  and  tlie  Allies  simply  made  uae  of  thiA 
information  aa  one  among  several  means  of 
arriving  at  tho  tmtli.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
■o  placed  as  to  form  a  cordon  round  tho  islands, 
to  remiiin  at  signal-distance  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  ti-oopa  on  shore,  and  to  cut  oft'  all 
supplies  of  provisions  aud  ammuuitlou ;  while 
others  entered  the  straits  ot  fiords  leading  up  to 
Bomaisund. 

The  first  week  in  August  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  A  spot  was  selected 
at  which  to  land  the  troops  for  a  little  relaicatiou 
after  their  confinement  on  ship-board ;  and  the 
paddle-box  boate  and  ships'  cuttci-s  were  speedily 
engaged  in  this  duty.  The  scene  was  one  of  gi-cat 
excitement,*  for  nearly  all  the  ships  furnished  a 
contingent  of  boats  for  this  duty.  The  French 
troops  carried  their  tent  and  cooking  equipage 
in  a  cunipact  form  ;  the  tent-mess  being  divided 
Among  fiixj  each  man  carried  one-sixth  part  of 
the  fittings,  including  canvas,  tent-stick,  pegs,  tin 
saucepan,  kettle,  driaking-cups,  water-bottles,  ifcc. 
As  seven  or  eight  shitis-of-war  only  could  bring 
their  large  guns  to  bear  upon  the  foL-tific^tions  of 
Boniarsund,  the  military  arrangements  were  made 
in  conformitj  with  tins  limitation.  The  Ilussians 
concealed  their  strength  as  much  as  possible  -,  no 
men  being  seen  but  sentinels  relieving  guard. 
The  only  obvious  facts  were,  that  large  towers, 
which  mainly  defended  the  place,  were  erected  on 
the  summits  of  two  rocks,  each  surrounded  by  a 
ditch ;  that  at  the  foot  of  the  one  tower  was  a 
long  circular  front,  half  occupied  oil  the  left  by 
barracks,  and  the  other  half  on  the  right  by 
casemated  batterica  ;  that  a  second  line  of  strand- 
batteries  had  been  commenced  under  the  second 
tower,  but  not  brought  to  completion  ;  that  a  tliird 
toM'er  was  visible  on  an  adjacent  island ;  aud  that  a 
single  earthen  battery  of  five  pieces  of  cannon  was 
placed  rmder  the  trees,  about  a  naile  in  advance. 


The  actual  lauding  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  August,  at  two  points  on  the  island,  near 
Bomarsuud.  Tho  main  body  of  French,  9000  or 
10,000  in  number,  landed  south  of  the  town,  and 
round cii  the  head  of  a  creek,  so  as  to  approach  on 
the  land  or  inner  side  of  the  fortifications  ;  while 
a  smaller  division  landed  on  the  north,  aud  wound 
round  the  head  of  another  creek,  wldch  brought 
them  into  near  proximity  to  their  alhes.  Nearly 
opposite  the  town,  tho  Ptnthpe^  Vahroui^  Heela^ 
iStrotnboHf  Amphim^  ^c,  took  up  a  position  ;  while 
other  portions  of  the  fleet  anchored  north  and 
south.  It  was  not  known  whether  any  vessels 
larger  tliau  brigs  aud  schooners  had  ever  before 
threaded  the  intricate  channels  leading  np  to 
Boniarsund  ;  hence  tho  necessity  for  great  caution 
in  steering  the  majestic  war-ships  into  those 
waters-  Tho  town  itself,  with  its  fortification^ 
occupies  tho  end  of  a  peninsula  jutting  eastward, 
and  thus  has  water  on  the  north,  east,  and 
sou  lb.  The  name  of  Lumpar  Bay  or  Fiord  is 
given  to  the  surrounding  waters ;  but  the  Bay  of 
Bonuii^itnd  itself,  open  to  the  south,  ia  a  semi- 
circle about  half  a  mile  iu  diameter — the  shores 
around  being  for  the  most  part  high  and  well 
wooded.  Tho  operations  ha<l  been  delayed  some 
days  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  siege-train  from 
France  ;  several  French  transports,  however, 
atTJved  on  the  5th  with  the  guns  ;  and  the  ships' 
carpenters,  having  been  previously  engaged  in 
constructing  Btroug  platforms,  provided  the  means 
for  landing  and  moving  the  gxms  i  inEomuch,  that 
when,  on  the  8th,  the  troops  and  sappers  and 
marines  were  ready,  the  guns  were  ready  also. 
Meanwhile,  the  Uussiau  conimandant,  true  to 
the  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  burning  of 
Moscow  in  an  earlier  war,  fired  most  of  Uie 
villages  around,  and  changed  the  neighbourhood 
to  a  scene  of  desolation,  app siren tJy  ^sith  a  view 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  advantage  derivable 
by  tho  Allies  f^oni  the  possession  of  those  villagos. 
The  policy  was,  perhaps,  intelhgiblo  in  another 
sense  also  ;  the  siege-guns  of  the  French,  wdghtng 
A:i  hundredweights  eacli,  had  to  be  dragge*!  two  or 
thi'ee  mi  I  OS  on  sledges,  over  altera  a  tious  of  rocky 
and  marshy  gixtnud  ;  aud  it  was  important  to 
the  Eussians  that  the  district  should  aftbrd  no 
aid  to  the  enemy's  soldiery  in  this  heavy 
work. 

By  niue  o'clock, on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
disembarkation  had  been  eSeeted^  and  the  troops 
began  their  preparations  for  a  march  to  the  forts. 
Sir  Charles  Napior,  in  the  meantime,  ivas  busily 
moving  from  place  to  place,  from  ship  to  ship, 
reconnoitring  the  shore,  and  signaliug  orders  to 
the  varioua  ships  of  tlie  fleet,  of  which  nearly  fifty 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  four-flftlis  of  the 
number  being  steamers.  The  small  steamers  were 
employed  in  carrying  ammunition  and  provisions 
on  shore  ;  while  the  larger  vessels  were  prepaiing 
to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  any  aasailahle 
points. 

To  undei-stand  the  busy  operations  of  nine  days. 
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l5rom  the  8th  to  the  Ifith  incluaive,  it  will  Ijo 
necessary  to  trace  til  em  (Jay  by  day, 

Ab  each  French  regiment  landed,  on  the 
morniDg  of  the  8th,  it  quickly  fell  into  lin^, 
and  marched  through  a  thick  pine-forest  and  over 
the  heights,  taking  up  a  camping  position  for 
the  night  at  il  spot  aboat  two  niiles  distant  from 
the  westernmost  or  inner  fort.  The  fort  reared 
its  crest  at  a  majestic  height,  and  ift'as  evidently 
well  calculated  to  coiimiand  a  -wide  range  of 
counlrj'.  Napier  visited  Baraguay  d'Hilliera  that 
evening  at  the  newly  formed  camp,  and  retismed 
to  his  ship  before  nightfall.  The  flue  brass  siege- 
guns  belonging  to  the  French  were  carcfidly 
landed  one  by  one,  as  rapidly  a&  the  movement 
of  suctt  ponderous  masses  could  bo  effected.  The 
northern  expedition,  or  the  one  which  eifected  a 
lajidiug  Horth  of  the  forts,  had,  in  the  meantime, 
made  good  progress  j  it  had  been  intrusted  to 
Admiral  Pluuiridgo  to  effect  this  landing  ;  and  the 
troops,  when  on  shore,  were  placed  under  the 
wmmand  of  Brigadier-general  Jones :  they  com- 
l^rS^ed  about  SCdO  French  troops,  aid&d  by  Brltbh 
marines,  artillery,  and  sappers  and  miners.  They 
speeddj  attacked  a  redoubt  of  five  guns,  which 
defended  the  road,  tho  French  in  front  and  the 
marinfift  in  rear,  and  captured  it  at  once.  I1iey 
took  up  a  position  about  two  miles  fhom  Bomar- 
Bund,  where  they  ciicampodj  and  where,  notwith- 
standing the  precautions  of  the  commandanl, 
the  Aland  villagere  bi-ought  them  an  abundance 
of  provisions  for  lalc.  Tho  ships  were  not  idle 
during  these  hours.  The  Amphion  and  the 
PAlet/ethon  were  employed  in  dsttroyiug  a  mnd* 
fort,  which,  from  its  commanding  position,  might 
have  annoyed  tlie  troops  during  the  lauding ;  on 
being  captured,  howeverj  it  was  found  that  the 
Ru^ians  had  deserted  it.  The  work  was  so 
quickly  achieved,  that  the  admiral  hoisted  the 
signal :  '  Well  done,  Atnphion^  The  block-ships, 
Ediuhurgh,  Bieuhdm,  JJax,  and  Ho^ue,  having 
covered  the  landing  of  the  troops,  returned  abreast 
of  tlie  principal  furt,  anchoring  within  range,  and 
preparing  for  an  encounter  as  soon  as  the  military 
arrangements  Bhould  be  completed.  The  Atnphhn 
and  Phle^ethon,  after  taking  the  mud- fort,  passed 
near  the  formidable  granite  casematcd  battery, 
whence  a  hot  fii'e  immediately  proceeded  ;  and 
during  the  day,  the  ships  endeavoured  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  forts  as  much  as  possible,  that 
the  landing  of  the  troops  might  be  unmolested. 

The  dawn  of  early  morn  on  the  9th  witnessed 
the  active  exertions  of  the  soldiery  to  render  their 
temporary  encampment  comfortable,  and  to  pre- 
pare eveiything  for  an  approaching  bombardment 
of  the  forts.  The  shores  were  lined  with  lioats, 
carrying  ammunition  and  provisions  for  Baraguay 
dMiOIi^rs's  troops,  most  of  whom  were  encamped 
inland,  while  the  rest  had  bivouacked  during  tho 
night  on  the  beach.  Guns,  carriages,  boxes,  casks, 
strewed  the  beach  j  peasants'  carts  and  horses 
— all  of  them  that  could  be  found — were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage  «p  to 


heml-quartei'g  ;  and  all  the  ducks  and  geese,  pigs 
and  fiheep,  which  the  Aland ers  had  to  sell,  the 
French  eagerly  purchased.  The  encampment  of 
tho  main  hotly  for  the  night  had  been  near  the 
village  of  Skarpan,  built  on  an  eminence  situated 
riither  less  than  two  miles  from  the  fortress.  A 
valleyj  and  a  long  pond  or-  small  hike,  intervened 
between  the  camp  and  the  fortress  ;  while  a  range 
of  rocks  or  elevated  ground  furnished  shelter  to 
the  troops  until  such  time  as  the  breaching- 
batteries  could  be  formed.  The  Fi-ench  had  shown 
wonderful  alacrity  in  bringing  their  camp  into 
tidy  order.  *  The  tents  of  tho  soldiery  were 
scattered  around  the  \1llage  in  every  direction 
and  position,'  said  an  eye-witiiosB,  •  upon  rocks 
and  mounds,  in  liclds  and  gardens,  in  the  copse 
and  on  tho  heath,  on  the  vill^e-green,  and  even 
beneath  the  windmills.  Troops  of  men  were 
marching  about  to  the  relief  of  guards  and  out- 
posts, and  foraging-parties  were  going  out  in  search 
of  cattle,  A  good  bakehouse  and  Elaughter-buuse 
had  been  already  established  ;  and  the  vivandiirei 
had  opened  their  tents,  with  a  guard  to  protect 
tlicra,  for  the  sale  of  little  luxuries  to  the  «oldier«.* 
It  is  everywhere  the  same  with  the  French 
troops :  no  sooner  do  they  become  bivouacked  or 
encamped,  than  they  make  themselves  fairly  at 
home.  The  other  military  division,  under  GeDoml 
Jones,  was  encamped  not  fiir  distant^-tho  marines 
and  artillery  in  a  ravine,  in  the  midst  of  a  young 
plantation  of  fir  and  juniper;  and  the  rest  in 
the  vicinity,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  nearest  fort. 
The  fleets,  on  this  day,  were  watching  for  any 
opportunity  to  aid  the  tiHjop?,  or  to  protect  them 
during  the  progress  of  the  land-works.  Informa- 
tion having  been  received  that  tho  Russians  were 
about  to  send  reinforcements  to  tho  Island  from 
the  Finnish  shore,  a  good  watch  was  kept ;  boats, 
manned  and  armed,  were  despatched  to  intercept 
them  ;  and  the  gun-boat  Cuckoo  was  ordered  to 
assist.  I'he  reinforcements  wore  compelled  to  take 
shelter  on  a  small  intermediate  island,  where  Ihey 
were  soon  afterwards  captured. 

On  the  10th,  some  of  the  '  blue-jack  eta '  were 
employed  on  shore-service.  It  was  determined  to 
send  six  guns  on  shore,  to  enable  General  JoD«a 
to  form  a  breaching-battery  i  the  guns  being 
3'2-pounder5,  of  42  hundredweights  each.  The 
carpenters  of  four  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
Admiral  Chada's  squadron  set  actively  to  work  to 
make  eight  sledges,  six  for  the  guns  and  two  for 
the  carriages  and  gear.  On  tlie  lOth,  three  of 
the  guns  were  safely  deposited,  with  thtir  appen- 
dages. Four  sledges  were  manned,  each  by  150 
seamen,  headed  by  a  senior  lieutenant ;  and  the 
whole  commanded  by  Captain  Hewlett  of  tho 
Edbxhurgh.  The  situation  selected  for  tho  battery 
was  four  miles  and  a  half  inland,  over  wretched 
ground— partly  steep  rocky  hills,  and  the  rest 
ploughed  fieldji.  At  five  o^clock  in  the  momiTig, 
the  boats,  with  the  men,  guns,  sledges,  A'c,  leJt 
the  ships ;  the  armament  landed ;  the  men  erected 
sheers  to  hoist  the  guns ;  they  puUed  heartily  over 


tbe  terrible  region ;  and  by  one  o'clock  they  bad 
reached  the  camp.  Admiral  01) fids,  in  describing 
this  exploit  in  fi  dispatth  to  Sir  Charles  N'apier, 
naid ;  '  The  exertions  and  good-'will  of  the  officers 
and  seamen  created  much  astonisbment  in  the 
encampment  of  the  French  troops,  who  cheered 
tbem  in  pasEing,  and,  on  some  of  the  most  ditficult 
ascents,  went  in  voluntarily  and  most  clieer fully 
to  liie  drag-rope^,  and  gave  them  assiatancc.  On 
arriving  in  camp,  the  men  were  much  exliaustwl, 
and  lay  down  to  rest  and  prepare  their  dinners  ; 
when  an  order  arrived  that  they  were  to  embark 


immediately,  as  the  Ptndijpe  w&a  on  abore  under 
the  fire  of  tlie  enemy,  and  tbeir  sbips  might  be 
reqtiirotl.  The  order  w,if?  received  with  cheers ; 
and,  forgetting  dinners  and  fatigue,  they  rushed 
down  to  their  boatg  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
b}*  a  short  route,  but  close  under  the  enemy's  fire; 
The  perilous  position  of  the  /V«f/b/>r,  here  adverted 
to,  was  one  of  the  many  consequences  of  the 
narrovincss  of  the  channels  through  which  the 
vessels  had  to  steer.  In  endeavouring  to  thread 
a  labyrinth  between  Prasto  and  Tofito,  she  gv>t  on 
a  rock  in  dangerous  proximity  to  Bomai^nnd.  The 
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great  fort  immediately  opened  fire,  and  continued 
to  pour  a  lierce  liot  shower  for  more  than  two 
hours.  The  GUtdiator^  H&cla,  and  Pigmy  imme- 
diately went  to  ber  assistance,  together  with  boats 
from  the  TridejU  and  the  Dttj^crrS ;  the  Ifech  and 
Ghdiatoi'  took  ber  in  tow,  but  found  her  immov- 
able. The  position  was  becoming  senous ;  for  the 
enemy  bad  got  her  range,  anil  was  pouring  a 
shower  of  iron  hail  both  upon  her  and  the  Hedtt, 
The  Edinburgh  and  Fahroiis  thereupon  began 
throwing  shells  into  the  fort,  to  effect  a  diversion  ; 
while  Sir  Charles  Napier  ordered  all  the  guns  of 
the  Pcnchpe  to  be  thrown  overboard,  as  a  means 
of  lightening  her.  This  proceeding  fortunately 
had  the  desired  effect ;  the  Penchpe  floated,  and 
was  towed  avvay — not,  however,  until  upwards  of 
a  hundred  shot,  a  few  of  them  red-bot,  had  been 
flred  at  her  from  the  great  fort,  many  striking 
either  her  bull  or  rigging. 

Each  day  now  brought  matters  nearer  to  an 
inevitable  crisis.  Each  day  effected  soraetbing  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  military  arrangements 


on  shore.  On  the  1 1  th.  Captain  Hewlett  fiuiwhed 
the  work  be  had  commenced  on  the  preceding 
day,  by  conveying  on  shore  and  to  the  c»mp 
the  remaining  three  siege-guns  with  tbeir  carriages 
and  gear.  On  this  occasion,  he  had  £E00  men  to 
drag  each  gun— the  experience  of  the  lOtb  having 
sbeivn  that  150  were  scai'cely  equal  to  the  severe 
labour.  The  ships'  bands  accompanied  the  men, 
to  cheer  them  at  their  labour;  and,  to  use 
the  amusing  sailor -like  language  of  Admiral 
Chads,  '  tlie  spirits  of  the  men  were  occasionally 
excited  by  a  dropping  shot  from  the  enemy/ 
While  this  was  in  progress,  Sir  Charles  Kapier 
went  on  shore,  drove  through  the  encampment, 
and  concerted  arrangements  with  General  Baraguay 
d*Hillier»,  The  troops  were  engageti  in  making 
gabions  and  filbng  sand-ba^,  to  form  a  breast- 
work for  the  batteries  of  long  gims.  Skirmish- 
ing commeuced  between  the  French  and  the 
Russians ;  for  the  chasseurs,  actively  jumping  and 
climbing  upon  every  accessible  spot,  came  within 
fighting  distance  of  the  Russian  outposts ;  while 
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tlie  guns  Ixom  the  landward  fort  jwured  forth  a. 
fire  whenever  a  cbancc  presented  itadf  of  ivorkmg 
mischief.  A  Russian  spy,  dresscil  a^  a  woman, 
was  detectud  in  the  French  camp  this  day. 

On  the  i2th,  the  artillerymen  of  the  cliassenrs 
were  husily  employed  in  fUling  their  shells  for  the 
niortai-B  :  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  shellii 
liaving  been  seannulated  and  I'anged  under  the 
shelter  of  the  rocks.  The  men  carried  heavy 
planks  up  to  tlie  proper  position,  laid  them 
horizonUlly  on  beds  of  gaud,  and  placed  the 
guos  upon  the  platforms  thus  made.    The  gahiout!, 


too— hirge  cylinders  of  light  wicker-work^were 
filled  with  earth  for  the  deft^ces.  During  the 
evening,  the  chasseurs  worked  up  so  close  to 
the  fortress,  tliat  a  fomiidablo  encounter  bee*me 
ireuninent.  So  Httle  was  previously  known  of 
the  topography  of  the  district,  that  General  Niel, 
engineering  commander,  had  to  form  hts  plans 
from  his  own  reconnaisiiances ;  he  scrambled  from 
rock  to  rock,  and  from  tree  to  tree,  with  a  few 
soldiers  aecompajiyiug  him,  and  shaped  his 
plaus  according  to  the  observations  wiiich  he 
was  enabled  to  make  in  [itcrson. 


Attuck  on  Fojrl  Ticc, 


Before  narrating  tlie  stirriug  evenfcsi  of  the 
1 3th  and  14th,  it  piay  be  well  to  describe  a  little 
inoro  minutely  the  foriifications  of  Botnarsund. 
Omitting  minor  batteries  or  redoubts,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  four  in  number,  whieh,  fi'om 
llieir  relative  positlotis,  may  be  called  the  shore, 
Houth,  northj  and  Prasto  defences.  The  great 
or  shore  battery  conainanded  the  harbour  by 
its  fonuidablo  convex  fronUige,  casemated  for 
a  number  of  guns  which  the  attacking  party 
could  not  at  first  correctly  estimate ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  found  that  this  work  waj  defendtsl 
landward  as  well  as  seaward,  having  a  moat  on 
the  land-side,  and  beiog  pierced  altogether  for 
180  gun*.  The  casemate — a  bomb-proof  chamber 
immediately  behind  and  around  each  gun,  for  the 
proteeUou  of  the  artiHcryraen — gave  great  addi- 
tional strength  to  this  ^s'o^k.  The  s(»utheni  fort, 
called  Fort  T^^ee,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  circular 
cwemated  batteries,  one  above  the  other,  each 
pierced  for  fourteen  guns.  The  tliametei-  of  the 
fort  WAS  about  100  feet.     Above  the  bomb-proof 


roof  was  another  roof  or  tyhcd  of  i^Lnc,  pierced 
with  small  holes,  through  which  ritlemen  conld 
command  a  (frcat  sweep  of  country'.  The  fort  was 
constructed  of  [>entagonal  blocks  of  granite,  fitted 
with  great  nicety.  The  northern  fort,  called 
Fort  Nottich,  was  analogous  i«  character  to  the 
southern,  though  differing  in  details.  The  PraatH 
fort  was  on  the  small  island  of  the  same  name, 
immediately  op[>osito  Bomarsund. 

Such  were  the  formidable  defences  cm  which 
the  French  ojiened  fii-e  on  tlie  13th,  The  forts^ 
except  the  great  battery  on  the  shore,  were  a 
kind  of  sturdy,  low,  round  towers ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  they  would  be  capable  of  oftering  a 
stubborn  r distance.  Uow  far  cannon-balls  could 
avail  against  jjranite  fortifications,  remained  to 
be  proved.  The  batteries  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  works  were  tiumbereti,  to  identify  them. 
Battery  No.  1  (French),  for  four  ItJ-poundei-s  and 
four  mortars,  was  placed  at  about  COO  yards  from 
Fort  Tzee,  to  dislodge  the  rine  roof  and  riflemen, 
and  to  damage  the  embnujures  below.    Battery 
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No,  3  (BngUsh)  vas  composed  of  the  32-poundera 
brought  from  the  sliips,  and  was  placed  only  half 
OS  far  distant  as  the  first.  Battciy  No.  3  (French), 
of  30-poundcrs,  was  distant  not  moro  than  l.W 
yards  from  the  same  fort.  A  battery,  consisting 
not  only  of  guns,  but  of  mounds  of  earth  to  protect 
the  gunners,  could  at  that  spot  only  be  con- 
structed by  means  of  sand-baga  and  oartli-filled 
gabiona ;  of  ■which  many  tliousand  were  needctl. 
Aa  approached  from  the  laud-side,  the  two  round 
forts  or  towers  wore  encounter^  before  the  gi-eat 
Bhore-battery ;  and  it  was  necesssary  to  silence 
them  before  the  last  named  could  be  safety 
attacked. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  the  Frenchjj  having  been  actively  employed 
since  the  8th  in  bringing  up  and  planting  their 
siege-train,  and  having  flnislied  their  battery 
No.  1,  opened  fire  on  Fort  Tzec,  and  continued 
with  very  little  interruption  throughout  the  day. 
The  effect  was  tremendous,  although  the  guns  and 
mortars  were  few  in  number  \  the  Bhella  burst  in  the 
embrasures  and  on  the  roof ;  and  the  face  of  the 
Btone-work  was  shattered  to  fragments.  Towards 
evening,  the  Russians  exhibited,  not  for  the  first 
or  the  last  time  during  the  war,  a  disregard  of 
the  honourable  principle  which  usually  reflates 
an  agreement  nnder  flag  of  truce.  A  Hag  was 
hoisted ;  General  Baraguay  d'Htlliers  went  up 
with  ft  small  eioort ;  a  reques^t  waa  made  that  the 
firing  should  cense  for  two  houi-s,  that  the 
Russians  might  have  an  opportunity  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  and  he  bo  ftir  absented  as  to  yield  one  hour. 
It  is  undcrtitood,  in  auoh  matten,  that  the  timo 
shall  be  really  appropriated  in  the  manner 
Fpeeifieii ;  but  the  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  sent 
down  to  the  great  fort,  and  brought  up  a  new 
store  of  ammunition  wfierewith  to  continue  Ibo 
struggle.  This  breach  of  honour  greatly  exaspe- 
rated the  French  commander ;  insomuch  that  he 
refused  a  second  flag  of  tnice,  w^hen  signaled  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  contest  liecame 
very  severe  as  night  approached  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  French  ohssseura,  elambering  upon  ihe 
rooks,  pouretl  a  destructive  fire  of  bnllcta  into  the 
embrasures  of  the  fort,  striking  down  the  Russian 
gun n era  where  they  stoo*! ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand.  Fort  i'ottich  rendei*ed  aid  to  Fort  IV^ee,  by 
sending  ihells  completely  over  it  into  the  French 
camp. 

Tlie  first  conquest  of  any  of  the  forts  was 
efiTocted  on  the  14th.  The  rigorous  firing  by  the 
mortars  and  the  chaasours  told  so  severely  on  Foil 
Tswe,  that  tt  surrendered  during  the  forenoon,  and 
about  fifty  men  became  prisoners.  Tlie  uimblo 
chasseurs  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  by 
atirprise.  Genei-al  Jones's  battery-  was  not  at  that 
time  finished,  and  could  render  no  aid  m  captur- 
ing the  first  fort ;  but  as  the  great  fort  and  Fort 
Nottich  maintained  a  rigoronB  fire,  it  speedily 
became  necessary  to  attack  them, 

During  many  houra  on  the  Ifith,  (lie  French, 
secure  in  the  possession  of  Fort  Tzee,  wore  busily 


engaged  in  erecting  on  an  ai^acent  oLevated  spot 
a  battery  for  broaching  the  great  fort  The  state 
iif  Fort  Tzee  itself  had  encouraged  the  Allica  to 
persevere  in  a  similar  attack  oh  the  other  forts; 
for,  during  a  bombardment  of  about  tAventy-four 
hours,  the  granite  face  of  the  tower  was  jagged 
and  splintered  in  all  directions,  and  tlie  sides  and 
edges  of  tlie  omlvrasurcs  were  thickly  marked 
by  th*  bullets  which  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
chassoors  had  jjoured  into  them.  The  English 
battery  was  by  tliis  time  finished,  and  presented 
a  foiTuidable  appearance,  with  its  array  of  sand- 
bags nine  or  ten  feet  in  height.  Although  Fort 
Tie©  was  only  300  yards  distant,  and  Fort  Nottich 
750,  ye^  as  the  former  bad  just  been  taken  by  the 
French,  the  Englisii  turned  their  guns  gainst 
the  more  distant  fort,  and  in  eight  hours  succeeded 
ill  breaching  the  side  opposite  to  them.  The 
battery  was  manned  by  seamen  and  marine- 
artillery  from  the  ffo^tte,  Edinburgh^  Jjaj^^  and 
Bimhetm^  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ramsay 
of  the  firat^named  vessel.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
in  his  dispatch  relating  to  the  capture,  summed 
it  up  in  these  brief  words :  *  Their  firo  was  beauti- 
ful 1  At  six  P.M.,  one  side  was  knocked  in,  and 
the  tower  surrendered.'  It  appears  that  by  three 
o'clock  the  interior  of  the  tower  or  fort  had  been 
laid  open,  and  its  guns  sileueed.  At  six  o'clock, 
a  white  flag  having  been  hoisted,  Brigade-major 
Ord  was  scut  to  take  poss^idon  ;  ho  did  so ;  but 
finding  that  it  would  not  bo  possible  for  him  to 
maintain  his  communications  with  tito  English 
advanced-posts  after  daylight,  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  groat  fort,  ho  left  the  place, 
bringing  away  with  him  3  officers  and  U5  soldiers. 
In  the  fort  ho  f>und  sixteen  IB-poundcrs,  and  two 
32'pounders,  The  two  forts,  the  Beoond  of  which 
was  thus  taken,  so  nmch  resembled  towers,  that 
they  were  described  indifferently  by  either  name. 
Meanwhile  the  ships  were  preparing  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  on  the  great  fort,  which,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  shore,  was  more  within  their 
reach.  The  A^modie^  Phlegt^hon^  Darietn,  Arrogant, 
Amphion,  Fahrom^  JOWwr,  Bull-4offy  HecliSy  7\fident^ 
DufKrre,  Edinhurghy  and  Ajax^  kept  up  a  well- 
directed  fire  of  Khelis,  which  w^orkcd  much  mischief 
on  the  stern  granito  fortification.  Captain  PcUiam, 
of  the  Bienhemy  landed  a  largo  10-inch  gnn,  and 
planted  it  on  the  earthen  battery  which  the 
Russians  had  been  forced  to  aliandon  a  few  days 
before  \  and  there  he  bore  with  wonderful  coolnesi 
an  attack  of  a  formidable  character.  The  creir 
raised  a  high  defence,  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
with  their  one  gun  against  the  south -west  end  of 
the  largo  fort,  while  the  enemy,  with  a  doiibla 
range  of  heavily  shotted  and  shelled  guns,  f  etumed 
the  fire  with  far  greater  force  ;  shells  burst  over 
and  around  the  solitary  gim,  but  tbe  bhio-jacketa 
to<ik  matters  ver>'  cheerfully,  throwing  tlicmselvea 
on  the  ground  until  the  shells  had  hurst.  Captain 
Pelham  maintained  his  position,  despite  the  for- 
midable anfagonist  against  which  he  had  pitted 
himself.    In  another  part  of  the  acene  of  contest 
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Fort  Tzee,  warm  -work  of  a  different  kind  was  in 
progreaa  during  the  day.  After  this  fort  had  been 
taken  by  the  French,  and  before  Fort  Nottich  hiui 
yielded  to  the  English,  the  coTmna-ndaut  of  this 
latter  fort,  knowing  tbe  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  proBcnco  of  tho  French  ia  the  other, 
nmi&tamed  a  fierce  fire  ngaisst  it ;  and  at  length 
a  ahol],  falling  apparently  on  a  magazine,  blew  np 
the  greater  part  of  the  fort  with  a  tremendona 
explosion. 

At  length  came  the  <iay,  the  IGth  of  August, 
when  the  final  conquest  of  Bomarsund  was  to  bo 
acliieved  by  tlie  capture  of  the  formidable  strand- 
fort  While  dawn  had  yet  hardly  brokea,  n  force 
was  despatchetl  to  Fort  NottLch,  to  take  the 
priBonera  who  Lad  surrendered  to  Captain  Ramsay 
at  six  o'cloek  on  the  preceding  evening.  The 
marines  and  seamen,  when  they  entered  the  place, 
found  three  officers  anti  about  100  men  ;  and  these 
prisoners  were  marched  down  three  miles  to  the 
boaeh,  there  to  be  placed  on  board  one  of  the 
ships :  the  conimandant  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Russian  army.  As  day  adranced,  the  taud-batterieB 
jind  the  ships'  guns  kept  up  a  deafening  roar,  main- 
taining an  incej«iant  cannonade  against  tho  great 
fort.  The  arrangements,  however,  called  for  much 
caution  ;  the  narrowness  of  the  slip  of  ground  on 
which  the  French  had  established  their  breaching- 
hatterr,  circumscribed  the  operations,  else  might 
the  ships  have  fired  upon  the  French  troops  in 
the  enfJeaTour  to  hit  tho  great  fort ;  while  the 
limited  space  in  the  anchorage  l>eforc  Bomansuud, 
and  tho  intricacy  of  the  tiavigadon,  prevented 
the  ships  from  mailing  so  near  an  approach  as 
could  be  wished.  The  fort,  replying  to  the  ship* 
and  to  the  land-^batterles  with  some  of  its  guns, 
had  still  a  few  to  point  to  the  audacious  om  tjnn 
which  Captain  I'elhamhad  maintained  in  position 
during  tho  precetling  day;  his  situation  becoming 
periJoiij,  the  ships  were  ordered  io  increase  the 
rapidity  of  their  fire.  Seven  of  the  sliips,  which 
happened  to  lie  within  range  with  their  10- inch 
gnna,  were  ordered  by  Sir  Charles  to  '  give  them  a 
ghot  and  shell  evety  five  minutes '^as  if  ho  were 
speaking  of  pills  and  powders  for  a  sick  man. 
This  iron  torrent,  in  conjunction  with  that  which 
was  being  poured  out  by  the  French  breaching- 
battery,  was  too  mnch  to  be  borne  long :  a  flag  of 
trace  was  held  ont,  and  the  place  surrendered. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  expressed 
in  hiit  dispatch,  that  if  the  fort  had  not  surren- 
dered on  the  letli,  the  whole  place  would  have 
been  reduced  to  a&hes  on  the  17tb,  so  terriblo  was 
tlie  power  of  the  b reach ing-battery  which  General 
Niol  had  judiciously  placed  within  40O  yards  of 
the  fort,  and  so  heavy  the  weight  of  metal  poureii 
in  from  the  ships.  Admiral  Plum  ridge,  during 
this  busy  day,  was  rendering  service  north-east  of 
the  town  and  forts ;  he  placed  his  squadron  so  as 
to  prevent  reinforcements  from  being  thrown  in 
from  the  Finland  coast— a  eontLngency  which 
might  else  have  happened ;  for  the  Allies  hail 
rswon  to  believe  that  two  Auiuan  admirals  had 


been  sent  among  the  islands,  to  determine  the  prae* 
ticability  or  otherwise  of  aiding  the  beleaguered 
forts.  It  had  been  intended  that  Plumridge's 
squa<lron  should  aid  the  attack  by  shelUjjg  the 
north  side  of  Bomarsund  ;  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  do  so  without  endangering  the  men  in  the 
French  breaching-battery,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Frastti  fort.  Admiral  Plumridge,  who  had 
the  Leopard,  Hecia,  and  Co<;yt^,  at  liis  disposal, 
described,  in  characteristic  language,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Sir  Charl^,  the  tactics  he  adopted : 
everything  is  *  beautiful '  to  a  professional  man 
which  exhibits  efficiency  in  his  own  particular 
avocation,  lie  moved  his  three  ships  'into  a 
dehghtful  sequestered  position,  screened  from 
ohser\'ation  by  the  trees  on  the  neck  of  land  to  the 
eastward  of  the  tower;  having  the  great  Bomar- 
sund fort  and  it  in  one  [in  a  right  line],  so  that 
our  over-Ehot  and  shell  should  fall  to  tho  lot  of 
Bomarsund.  Tho  sinnultaneous  opening  fire  from 
the  three  b roadsides  was  the  first  intimation  the 
tower  had  of  our  movenienia  ;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  at  time^,  from  aloft,  the  steadiness 
and  precision  with  which  the  shot  and  shell  were 
delivered  from  each  vessel,  I  only  regret  that  the 
trees  alluiled  to  obscured  ns  all  from  your  view, 
as  I  feel  almost  assured  this  hit  of  service  would 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  better  notice  than 
it  becomes  rae  to  give  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
your  flag.' 

Meanwhile,  Praato  was  tho  scene  of  separate 
operations.  Tlie  tower  or  fort,  mounting  20  gnu* 
in  two  casern  ated"  tiers,  and  G  wj  harlfetio  on  tho 
rooj^  had  been  invested  by  a  combined  force  of 
French  and  English  marines,  with  some  field- 
pieces,  on  the  15th ;  and  on  the  IGth,  it  was 
attacked  both  by  tliis  force  and  by  Admiral 
Pluinridge's  squadron,  Wljcn  it  was  known 
that  tho  great  fort  had  yielded,  tho  commandant 
of  Prasti>  hoisted  a  white  flag.  Tho  Allies 
approached  ;  tho  gates  were  thrown  open ;  the 
garrison  marched  out ;  and  the  whole  became 
prisoners  of  war.  Tliese  prisoners,  numbering 
tiiree  officers  and  about  150  mew,  wore  remoyed 
in  one  of  the  ships. 

When  the  fl^  of  truce  was  held  out  from  the 
great  fort,  the  admiral  sent  Captain  Hall  on 
shore ;  and  he,  in  company  with  an  otlcer  from 
Admiral  ParseTal-DeschtdneSj  and  two  staff-officers 
from  General  Baragnay  d'Hilliers,  entered  tho  fort, 
and  received  the  suiTcnder  of  tho  piace.  The 
three  oommanders,  Kapler,  Parseval,  and  Baragoay, 
then  went  to  receive  the  submission  in  form. 
The  governor,  tJeneral  Bodisco,  attempted  a  parley- 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  nothing  less  than  an 
unconditional  surrender  being  admissible,  he  gave 
up  his  sword,  and  yielded  himself  and  the  garrison 
prisoners.  Chasseurs  poured  down  from  the  bat- 
teries on  one  side,  marines  and  artillerymen  from 
the  oUier;  tho  place  was  entereil,  tlie  magasriae 
secured,  and  the  prisoners  taken.  The  victors 
demanded  tho  aims,  which  were  brought  and 
piled  up  in  tho  square,  near  the  furoaoe  in  which 
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eo  many  of  the  shot  had  been  made  red-hot.  All 
the  principal  generals  and  aUiairals  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  were  drawn  ap  in  a  brilliant  gronp  ; 
the  troops  formed  a  line  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  eutniiice  of  the  fort  to  the  mole  or  landing- 
place  ;  and  the  llussiana,  oar«-worn,  dispirited, 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  frenned  with  drink,  were 
marched  down  to  tlie  place  of  embarkation .  From 
a  statement  made  by  Governor  Bodisco,  it  appears 
that  the  Russians  had  been  aa  much  annoyed  hy 
Captain  Pelham's  Kingic  gun,  placed  on  their  own 
abandoned  mud-battery,  as  by  whole  ranges  of 
guns  elsewhere — so  fatal  had  been  the  shots  aimed 
through  the  embrasures,  Thu  loss  of  this  great 
fortress  was  the  fii'st  defeat  of  eonsequencu  the 
Russians  had  suffered  in  the  Baltic,  and  tliey 
were  deeply  mortified  ;  for  it  was  not  simply  a 
surrender  of  the  place,  but  a  yielding  of  all  tJjc 
men  as  prisoners  of  war.  Tho  vietoi-s  eaptured 
1 12  mounted  guns,  3  moitarSj  7  field- pieces,  and  7f> 
unmounted  gims.  "When  all  had  Burrendered,  and 
had  been  fairly  shipped  for  England,  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  the  following  numbers — 323  shipped 
in  the  Hanuiiali  420  in  tho  Afgii^rs,  7f!4  in  the 
Moyttl  William^  207  in  the  Terma^attf,  and  5^1  in 
tlic  &  Vittoent;  making  a  total  of  2235,  of  \\honi 
fll  were  officers,  28  women,  and  13  children. 

Thus  fell  Bomarsnnd.  The  capture  was  impor- 
tant, not  only  as  giving  to  the  Allies  a  cammaufl 
over  tho  whnle  of  the  Aland  Islands  and  the  Gnlf 
of  Bothnia,  but  for  two  other  reasuns — the  one 
military  and  the  other  ]>oliticii!,  each  of  which 
deserves  a  brief  consideration. 

The  (kll  of  Boniarsund  was,  to  military  engineers, 
a  subject,  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to 
ThTOw  some  liyht  on  a  disputed  question.  Whether 
granite  batteries  or  earthen  mounds  are  better 
calculated  to  resist  the  lire  from  guns  of  largo 
calibre,  is  a  problem  which  has  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  military  men  in  recent  times. 
The  various  defensive  operations  at  Kalafat, 
Oltenitza,  Gint^^evo,  and  t^ilistria  {Chapter  II.), 
had,  in  the  latter  part  of  1*^03  and  the  fii-st  six 
months  of  1854,  shew  n  how  wonderfully  the  Turks 
were  able,  when  pcfstwi  behind  hastily  constructed 
earthen  breast-works,  to  repel  repeated  attacks 
from  large  bodies  of  Russians  ;  and  now  the  fall  of 
Bom&rsuiid  seemed  to  shew  that  hard  granite  could 
not  maintain  its  soundness  against  an  iron  torrent 
from  great  gun&.  General  Niol^  the  engineering 
eommandant  in  the  French  force,  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  iron  against  granite.  Ho 
waid :  *  All  the  parapets  are  built  of  large  blocks 
of  granite  found  on  the  spot ;  from  a  considerable 
distance  a  cannon-ball  is  cmbhed  against  these 
walls,  but  in  the  end  the  walls  theinselves  are 
shaken  and  broken.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
16-pound  guns  at  550  metres,  and  by  the 
32-pounder«  at  7 GO,  remove  all  donbt  that  at 
Bmaller  distances  a  breach  may  easily  be  made  in 
walls  iif  this  description.'  The  validity  of  this 
opinion  waa  much  canvassed  whcii.  at  a  later  date, 
the   admiiul  was  inconiiiderately  reproached  for 


not  efi'ecting  more  in  other  parts  of  tho  Baltic. 
True  it  waSj  however,  that  the  etJbcts  wrought 
surprised  even  the  engineers  themselves.  The 
breach  made  in  Fort  Nottich  l^y  the  English 
battery  was  frightful ;  although  from  a  distance 
of  750  yards,  the  balls  and  shells  had  literally 
knocked  dowii  the  went  side  of  the  fort,  clearing 
a  space  through  which  eight  men  could  have 
entered  abreast.  The  jtjax  and  tlie  Edinburgh  threw 
8'^pound  shot  with  amazing  power;  but  the  dis- 
tance — nearly  two  miles — was  too  great  to  effect  a 
large  amount  of  destruction.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  siege,  writing  a  letter  concerning  i(, 
said :  '  1  saw  the  effect  of  some  of  our  68-pound 
and  84-pound  shot.  Tho  blocks  of  granite  in  the 
face  of  the  w^aBs  are,  on  an  average,  al>out  four 
eubie  feet  tliick.  These  were  backed  by  four  more 
feet  of  solid  brick- work.  In  many  places,  when 
our  sliot  struck  from  a  distance  of  17t)C  yanls,  one 
of  the.se  blocks  would  split  in  all  directions,  and  bo 
driven  back  an  inch  into  the  breaat-work,  tliat 
was  ci'ackod  and  force<l  into  tho  interior  of  the 
fort.  Yoti  can  hence  readily  understand  how  it 
is  that  a  continued  repetiticfu  of  such  blows  as  the 
foregoing  will  soon  crumble  doifl-n  the  thickest 
masonry.  Nothing  can  withstand  tho  iron  storm 
of  a  ship's  broadside.  1  do  beUevc  its  eflect  is 
tremendous,  and  stone-work  powders  before  it^ 
force,' 

The  political  significancy  of  the  fall  of  Bomarsund 
consisted  in  the  evidence  thereby  afforded  of  the 
deeply  hidden,  loiig-cnduring  ambition  of  the  Czar 
Kicholaa.  Greatly  as  the  Allies  were  surprised  at 
the  strength  of  tho  jdace,  they  had  yet  more 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  vast  works  which  were 
evidently  planned.  Documents  fell  into  their  hands 
which  tonde<l  to  fhew  that  tlie  Bomarsund  of  1854 
was  an  insignificant  fortress  compared  with  that 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  become.  There  were 
plans  and  drawings  to  shew  that  the  complete 
sclienjc  comprised  ten  or  twelve  forts  as  large 
as  those  actually  constructed :  the  foundations  of 
many  of  which  had  been  begun,  and  a  large 
expenditure  incurred.  What  could  have  been  the 
purjiort  of  sucti  a  gigantic  scheme  ?  What  enemy 
could  Russia  fear  in  a  sea  of  which  half  the  coast 
was  in  her  own  possession  t  These  questions  were 
of  grave  moment  for  Europe.  The  evidence  was 
incontroveilible,  that  the  works  were  intended — 
not  to  defend  conquests  already  made  —  but  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisition  of  more  ; 
not  to  repel  enemies  already  existing,  but  to  crush 
any  who  mi^ht  oppose  an  intended  additional 
couiiie  of  conquest.  Bomarsund  commands  the 
Aland  Islands  ;  the  islands  command  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  aud  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm  \  and  it  is 
im[iOEsible  to  avoid  seeing  how  powerful  an  instru- 
ment would  thus  bo  obtaine<l  to  aid  in  the  future 
conquest  of  Sweden.  The  Alliens,  it  is  true,  obtained 
no  cvidonce  that  such  a  project  was  entertained  ; 
but  the  silent  way  in  which  the  great  fortress  had 
been  reared,  almost  unknown  to  tlio  Western 
Powers,  afforded  ground  for  suspicion  that  a  wide 
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acbeme  of  conquest  or  acquisition  on  the  Baltic 
■boros  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  the  ambitiouj;  c/ar. 
AiDOD^  the  nutneruus  di^psitehes  sent  to  tlio  Allied 
governments  res[>ecting  tlie  capture,  one  dwelt  in 
forcible  terms  on  the  importance  of  BuniatTsiind  as 
a  military  post.  '  Judging  from  the  nature  of  the 
works  existing,  those  partly  erected,  aiid  the  fuun- 
datiens  of  otliers  whieh  have  been  laid,  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  the  Russiau  government 
to  have  creeled  a  first-rate  fortre«s.  The  position 
of  Boniarsunr]  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulfs  of 
Finland  and  Bothnia,  with  a  beautiful  and  exten* 
sive  aneijoragc,  well  sbeltcred,  points  it  out  as  a 
position  of  the  most  favourable  nature  j  and  uo 
espense  apparently  liaa  been  sjjare<l  in  the  eon- 
stniction  of  the  works  already  built ;  while  the 
walls  of  those  partly  erected  are  iff  the  same  sub- 
atantiat  nature,*  Brigadier-general  Joues  at  the 
same  time  pointed  out  that  the  position  of  Bomar- 
sund  is  naturally  very  strong,  and  favourable  for 
defence :  bold  and  rocky,  with  a  fine  command  of 
the  ground  in  its  immediate  front.  If  occupied 
with  fuitable  advanced  works,  and  if  fully  gar- 
risoned, its  capture  would  have  rcquiral  a  long 
coujse  of  siege^pe rations  and  a  large  mihtary 
foiwe.  Indeetl,  the  speedy  fall  of  Bomarsund 
siu-priaed  the  AIHcr  themi^elves,  when  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  formidjiblo  streugtli  of  the 
place  ]  the  injury  sustained  by  the  gi'eat  fort, 
ttubreached,  %vell  casern  ated,  and  sufficiently  gar- 
riaonedj  was  comparatively  so  small,  that  the 
gOTBTDor  might  unquestionably  havo  held  out  fur 
a  considerable  length  of  time ;  but,  on  the  other 
liandf  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  was  effectually 
stopped  ;  the  gradual  deetruetion  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  garrijiou  was  nearly  certain  ;  and  Oovemot 
Bodisco  appeani,  unlike  many  other  Rufsian  gene- 
ralg,  U>  have  oonsidered  that  honourable  surrender 
waa  better  tlian  a  hopeless  struggle.  At  a  later 
date,  the  British  niinister  of  war,  while  claioiing 
credit  to  the  Allies  for  an  achievement  in  wkich 
the  whole  garrison  liad  been  defeatc^l  with  a  losa 
of  little  moi-e  than  twenty  French  and  English, 
characterised  Bomarsund  as  a  fortress  '  to  which, 
in  a  few  years,  Sveaborg  and  Croustadt  would 
have  been  a^  nothing ;  in  its*  harbour  smd  under 
its  guns,  the  whole  fleet  of  Russia  would  have  been 
able  to  lie  in  security,  Had  Bomarsund  not  been 
desti-oycti,  in  a  few  years  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
would  ha\'e  become  a  Russian  lake,  and  Stockholm 
would  at  any  moment  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 
Russia/  The  destruction  of  snch  a  stronghold  was 
not  the  only  important  result  of  the  capture :  it 
was  Uttlo  less  important  to  open  the  eyes  of  Eumpe 
to  the  gigantic  but  stealthy  steps  of  the  northern 
potentate. 

The  arrival  in  England  of  most  of  tlio  Eussian 
prisoners  taken  at  Bomarsund  excited  a  lively 
interest.  Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  popular 
talk  had  been  of  w&r  prions  and  prisonci's ;  and 
the  novelty  was  rendered  none  the  less  striking 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  prisoners  on  this 
uiX'ttgiou  were  Russians,  or  partly  Russians  and 


partly  Finlanders.  It  was  a  subject  of  comment, 
OB  marking  the  national  characterisstics  of  the  two 
bodies  of  men,  that  the  Russiaas  and  Fijjlajaders 
kept  aloof  from  each  other  during  the  voyage  from 
the  Baltic  to  England;  each  appeared  to  regard 
the  other  wuth  a  feeling  compounded  of  dislike  and 
contempt.  As  tlie  ships  came  to  anchor  at  She«r- 
ness,  it  was  seen  that  (ho  humanity  which  lessens 
the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  had  not  been 
forgotten  j  the  wives  of  the  office fs  hati  been 
permitted  to  accompany  their  husbands,  and  alt 
had  been  treated  as  kindly  as  eircumstanoea  would 
allow.  They  were  retained  off  Shceraess  until 
preparations  had  been  completed  for  their  recep- 
tiou— -some  at  Plymouth,  in  military  barracks, 
converted  for  a  time  into  a  wai'-pitsan ;  and  tlie 
remainder  at  Lewt*3,  in  a  building  formerly  the 
county  House  of  Correction.  The  Lewes  division 
attracted  much  attention  in  England.  The  men 
were  mostly  Finlanders  ;  while  thotr  officers — 
comprising  a  major,  three  captains^  five  lieu- 
tenants, and  four  'younkers'  or  cadets — were 
Russians  desecaded  from  German  or  French 
families,  and  were  mostly,  like  the  Swedes  and 
Northern  Germans,  adherents  of  the  Lutheran 
Ohuruh.  The  largest  ai>artmeut  in  the  building 
was  appropriated  as  a  dining-room,  and  as  a 
church  on  Sundays ;  the  smaller  rooms  were  set 
apart  as  dormitories,  tlirce  prisoners  to  each  j 
a  few  rooms  were  fitted  up  for  some  of  the 
men  skilled  in  useful  handicraft  ^trades;  while 
a  large  shed  waa  oouBtnicted  for  tliose — many 
in  tmml>or — who  could  carve  out  ingenious  toys 
and  trinkets  for  sale  to  visitore.  Most  of  the  men 
could  £j>eak  a  little  Swedish  and  Russian,  besides 
tlieir  native  Finnish ;  and  they  exhibited  gene- 
i-ally  an  amount  of  etlucation,  in  regard  to  readmg 
and  writing,  superior  to  that  possessed  by  English 
aoldiei's — a  eharaet eristic  which,  httle  flattertDg  to 
our  credit  as  a  nation,  imparts  an  additional 
interest  to  the  country  of  the  Fins,  placed  as  it  ia 
on  a  perilous  border-land  between  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  territoriesj  and  exposed  Ui  the  certainty 
of  much  devastating  war  in  any  collision  between 
those  two  monarchies.  The  prisoners,  during  their 
detention  in  England,  behaved  for  the  most  part 
with  steadiness  and  order, 

While  llic  captives  from  Bomarsfund  were  on 
their  way  to  the  land  of  their  oaptora — while  the 
English  and  French  nations  were  exchanging 
congratuhitlons  on  the  important  achievement — 
the  AUied  generals  and  admirals  were  called  upon 
to  decide  on  the  line  of  conduct  to  Ihj  pursued 
towards  the  Aland  I&Iatub  and  their  inhabitants. 
Thei-e  is  no  evidence  that  the  M*eatern  Powers  had 
previously  agreed  on  the  course  to  be  adopted  in 
such  a  contingency  ;  unity  of  plan  was  diflicult  of 
attaimnent  where  two  govcniments  claimed  to 
have  an  equal  voice  in  all  important  proceedings  j 
and  on  this  account,  at  Aland,  as  well  as  at  other 
parts  wf  the  seat  of  war,  the  commanders  were 
he<iuently  at  a  loss  to  interpret  faithJully  the 
wishes  of  their  respective  govei-ntnent^    After  the 
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fall  of  Bomarsund,  the  Allied  commanders  issned 
the  foUoTring  proclaroation  to  the  Alandera : — 

•  We,  the  nndersigned  CommflndeTB-ln- Chief  of  the 
combined  nftval  and  land  Totces,  hereby  authorieo  the 
authorities  of  these  ialAnds  to  continue  in  the  admini- 
Btration  of  their  ret pectire  dutiet,  and  wc  rely  oa  their 
doing  so  with  ?eal  and  circumBpection. 

In  times  of  tumult  and  war,  it  dovolvea  upon  eveiy 
well-dieposed  citizen  to  do  hia  utmett  in  mnintftimng 
otder  and  pea<ee ;,  the  lower  clafscB  must  not  be  led 
ftwfty  with  the  belief  that  no  law  or  order  exists,  for 
these  will  be  enforced  v^ith  as  much  rigour  as 
heretofore. 

Since  the  late  erentSt  which  haTe  changed  the  aipect 
of  these  Islands,  the  blockade  has  been  raised,  and  the 
public  are  informed  that  thej  are  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  Sweden  on  the  same  conditions  and  prirUegea  as 
heretofbre. 

Each  and  every  one  is  cautioned  against  holding  any 
communicatioii  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy  or  Fin<~ 
land ;  and  if  any  one  ia  found  aiding  them  in  any  way, 
he  wili  be  puniihed  most  leverely/ 

During  these  transactions  in  and  near  Bomar- 
iiuid,  small  detachments  of  diipa  were  cruising  in 
various  parts  of  the  two  gnlfe ;  cither  watching  for 
any  traces  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  or  ascertaining  the  hcanug^  sonndings,  and 
defences  of  Russian  ports  on  the  coast.  One  rach 
duty  derolved  on  Captain  Scott.  Thii  officer 
received  orders,  on  tho  18th  of  August,  to  cruiso 
around  the  islands,  as  a  tncana  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  troops^  gun-hoaUf^  or  other  forces 
belonging  to  the  Russians.  The  Odift^  ABanf 
Gorgon^  and  Drizcr,  under  his  charge,  had  ftill 
experieoce  of  the  difficulties  of  Aland  navigation  ; 
they  all  went  on  shore,  two  of  thcra  frequently, 
and  were  not  without  mt;ch  trouble  extricated : 
thoir  boats  and  their  Bounding-lines  being  in  con- 
stant requisition.  When  cruising  near  Knmlinge, 
Afiterholm,  and  other  small  islands,  he  eould  learn 
nothing  respecting  troops  or  gun-boats,  but  recoiTed 
information  that  a  small  steamer  from  Al)o  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Abo  is  on  the  Finland 
ooast,  not  far  fVom  the  point  which  separates  tho 
two  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  east  of  Bomarsund,  whence  the  dislanco 
is  about  70  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  shipiij 
extricating  themselves  firom  the  narrow  channels, 
struck  across  to  Abo,  where  Scott  saw  a  small 
steamer,  and  a  body  of  troops  in  several  gun- 
boats. Having  approached  witliin  3000  yards,  the 
Alhan  stood  in  to  sound,  and  there  ibund  the 
harbour  closed  in  an  ingenious  way — by  a  chain 
laid  on  a  floating  platform,  a  range  of  stakes  and 
booms,  nearly  twenty  gon-boats  placed  at  intervals, 
and  four  steamers  under  shelter  of  the  headlands. 
The  ships  opened  fire,  which  was  speedily  retnnied 
by  tho  gun -boats,  and  by  masked  batteries  which 
hiid  not  before  been  detected.  The  object  in  view 
being  to  make  reconnaiFsaneca  rather  than  a 
capture.  Captain  Scott  returned  to  Led  Sound,  to 
report  his  observations. 

A  military  force  being  in  the  Baltic  waters^  tho 
Allies  felt  that  a  speedy  decision  concerning  other 
operations  was  necessary;  for  neither  on  a  con- 


quered island  nor  on  shipboard  could  an  army  earn 
glory  or  obtain  advantages.  The  demohtion  of  tho 
forts  at  Bomaraund  was  tho  first  work  to  be  done. 
Tho  vast  constructions  on  which  Nicholas  had  spent 
so  many  millions  of  rubles,  and  so  many  years  of 
tim^T}  were  doomed  to  destruction.  All  the  forti- 
fi<ations  of  Bomarsnnd  were  to  be  redaceii  io  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stone  and  brick.  It  was  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  conquest  that  the  demolition 
commenced.  The  fort  which  Admiral  Plumridgo 
had  attacked,  Fort  Prasto,  and  which,  from  its 
position,  had  had  little  influence  on  the  progresa  of 
the  struggle  at  tho  main  stronghold,  was  blown 
into  atoms  by  a  largo  store  of  powder  placed 
beneath  it.  The  other  three  forts,  nearer  the 
town,  had  already  sufferetl  severely;  the  work  of 
doatruction  was  ab-cady  half  effected ;  nevertheless, 
they  were  blown  up  by  a  succession  of  explosiojaa, 
and  many  a  scene  of  terrifio  grandear  waa  pre- 
sented— granite  blocks  flying  np,  timbers  blazing, 
and  unspent  shells  bursting.  The  wives  of  about 
a  hundred  RusssaD  officers  and  men  were  safely 
conveyed  by  the  Alban  to  the  ooast  of  Finland 
near  Abo,  The  poor  A  landers  were  benefited  m 
some  degree,  in  their  forlorn  desolation,  by  receiving 
all  the  stores  of  com  and  meal  which,  in  immense 
quantity,  had  been  found  in  tho  forts ;  the  peasants 
were  allowed  to  come  and  take  it  away  in  carts,  as 
a  reserve  against  possible  starvation  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  A  part  of  ono  of  the  forts  was  left  standing 
for  a  time,  that  Admiral  Chads  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  power  of  his  guns  against 
it ;  the  Edinburgh  was  brought  up,  with  its 
broadside  about  500  yards  distant,  at  which  range 
tho  shot  made  a  thorough  breach  in  the  vralb, 
knocking  sovei-al  embrasures  into  one,  and  splinter- 
ing the  granite  in  all  directions ;  the  ship  then 
retired  to  a  distance  of  1000  yards,  a  change  which 
materially  affected  the  potency  of  the  shot.  When 
tho  work  of  destruction  was  completed,  the  soldiers 
embarked  in  the  various  troop-ships,  and  returned 
to  Led  Sound;  gnns  and  trophies  being  carried 
away,  m>mo  by  the  French,  and  some  by  tho 
English,  and  only  a  few  ships  remaining  for  a 
time  at  Bomarsund. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  tho  military  com- 
manders to  assist  the  admirals  with  their  judgment 
concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
capturing  HelsingTdrfl  and  its  ^eat  fortress  Svea- 
borg  (Swcaburg).  The  army  was  too  large  to  be 
profitably  employed  in  cruising  about  among 
unimportant  places  :  was  it  power ftil  enough 
to  capture  a  second  of  the  CTar's  strongholds^ 
in  size  and  in  strength  more  formidable  than 
Bomanmnd  ?  Many  of  tho  ships  belonging  to 
the  deet  had  passed  and  repassed  SvAaborg 
frequently  during  the  summer,  partly  to  examine 
its  fortifications,  and  partly  to  tempt  the  Eubbuui 
fleet  to  emerge  from  its  granite  hiding-^Iaoei 
Eear-admiral  Martin,  with  a  squadron  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  ships,  was,  at  tho  time  of  the  siege  of 
Bomanmnd,  employed  in  a  double  Berrice  i  his 
larig«r  ships  were  anchored  off  the  island  of  KargeOj 


in  tb©  Gulf  of  Finland^  blockading  the  port  of 
Kevel  J  while  his  smaller  steamers  were  cruising 
between  Revel  and  Sveaborg,  offering  a  tempting 
bait  for  the  Russian  ships  to  come  out  and  attack 
them— a  bait,  howeverj  which  failed  in  its  ptirpose, 
both  hero  and  in  oTeiy  other  part  of  the  Baltic 
throughout  the  year.  Later  in  the  month,  Martin 
Msnmefl  tbo  command  of  a  flying  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Botlmia ;  while  Plumridge  brought  a 
large  reinforcement  to  the  blockading  squadron 
in  the  Gnlf  of  Finland,  General  Baragnay 
d'Hillterg,  Brigadier-general  Jones,  and  the  two 
admirals-in -chief,  went  in  a  steamer  to  examine 
carefully  Sveaborg  and  the  Finnish  coast.  At>o, 
m  Captain  Scott  had  before  reportedj  waa  found 
to  be  well  defended,  both  by  gun-boats  and  by 
land- batteries  *  the  ships  of  the  Allies  were 
amply  powerful  to  destroy  or  take  it,  could  they 
have  approached  sufHciently  near ;  but  this  was 
one  among  many  examples  ftimifihed  during  the 
year  in  which  gnn-boats  would  have  rendered 
more  serfice  than  ponderous  ships-of-tlie-Iine  ;  the 
channel  for  deep-draught  shipping  into  Abo  was 
too  narrow  to  warrant  an  entry  by  vo&solsr-of-war 
drawing  ao  many  feet  of  water.  As  the  reconnoi- 
tring steamer  roundctl  Han  go  Head,  on  the  way 
from  Abo  to  Sveaborg,  the  Allied  commanders 
found  that  the  Russians  had  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations which  defended  that  headland,  fearful  lest 
the  enemy  might  capture  and  retain  it.  Fort 
Mcycrfeld  bad  first  been  blown  up ;  next,  Fort 
Gustaf  Adolf ;  and,  lastly,  the  main  defence,  Fort 
Gustafsvam  ;  the  entire  garrison,  and  many 
ootmtry-people,  having  been  employed  in  this 
work  of  demolition.  The  Allied  commanders 
then  advanced  to  Sveaborg,  the  inspeetion  of 
which  was  long  and  earnest;  for  diey  knew 
that  they  would  be  called  npon  to  justify  their 
proceedinga,  whether  those  proccediuga  involved 
or  not  an  attack  on  the  island-fortres«. 

This  famous  strongb old— rendered  famous  by 
the  knowIe<Ige  acquired  in  1954,  for  it  was  little 
known  to  the  Western  nations  before  that  year — 
is  in  effect  a  group  of  islands.  To  nnderatand  its 
amngement,  the  distinction  between  Helsingfora 
and  Sreahorg  must  be  clearly  apprehended. 
HelaLngrdrs,  the  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  Finland  (Abo  waa  the  capital  when  Finland 
belonged  to  Sweden),  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Vanna  or  Wanna,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  at  about  one-third  of  the 
distanoo  from  Hangii  to  Cronstatlt.  The  town 
was  biult  by  Gnstavns  L  of  Sweden  ;  it  was 
burned  during  the  war  with  Russia  in  1728,  but 
rebuilt.  When  Finland  was  ceded  to,  or  rather 
forcibly  taken,  by  Russia  in  1808,  Helsingfora  was 
selected  as  the  rite  for  a  powerful  naval  station. 
The  town  underwent  a  remodelling  in  1815 — 
maaees  of  rock  being  blown  np,  and  inequalities 
levelled,  to  obtain  spaee  for  new  buildings.  The 
governor's  residence,  the  barracks,  the  nniver- 
sity»  and  the  assembly-rooms,  are  all  spacious 
vnd  elegant  buildJngB.    The  defences  are  of  a 


formidable  natnre,  and  have  evidently  engaged 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. There  are  two  forts  on  the  mainland— > 
Braborg  and  Ulricaborg,  defending  and  partly 
enclosing  a  port  in  which  sixty  line-of-battle  j^hips 
might  safely  he  at  anchor.  The  outer  works, 
built  on  a  series  of  islandSj  bear  the  collective 
name  of  SveaboiTg ;  the  islands  ate  seven  in 
numbcTj^  all  fortified  in  immense  strength^  and 
some  of  them  connected  by  bridges.  The  forta 
altogether  mount  nearly  lOOtJ  guns ;  while  complete 
accommodation  is  provided  i^or  a  garrison  of  at  least 
12,000  men.    Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 


Uip  of  Bnabcag, 

works  have  been  constructed  in  the  solid  rockj 
and  the  barracks,  arsenals,  and  magadnes  are  on  a 
complete  scale. 

The  scrutiny  of  Sveaborg  by  the  Allied  eom- 
mandersy  from  such  a  sea-distance  as  could  l>o 
safely  maintained,  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the 
stronghold  oonld  not  bo  advant^eously  attacked. 
Between  the  islands  which  constitute  Sveaborg, 
only  one  war-ship  can  pass  at  a  time ;  and  any 
hostile  vessel,  sailing  up  to  nelsingfdrs,  wonhl 
encounter  the  mnr/los  of  300  or  iiX)  large  pioce« 
of  ordnance,  which  would  effectually  riddle  the 
hull,  if  not  set  the  ship  on  fire,  ere  the  perilous 
passage  had  been  com[tleted,  unless  some  unforeseen 
and  fortuitous  occurrence  aided  the  adventure. 
It  seemed  to  the  commanders  that  a  powerful 
army,  landing  at  a  short  distance,  and  encircling 
Helsiugfors,  could  aJone,  by  drawing  oflF  much 
of  the  defensive  power  in  that  direction,  enable 
the  fleet  to  succeed  in  an  attack  sea- ward:  an 
opinion  analogous  to  tliat  which  had  before  been 
formed  concerning  Cronstsdt.  At  a  later  date. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  indignant  at  accusations  which, 
somewhat  hastily  and  ungenerously,  had  been 
brought  agajntit  him  concerning  his  want  of  success 
in  the  Baltic,  communicated  to  the  Times  a  plan 
and  a  letter,  in  which  the  danger  of  the  region 


around  tlio  fortreaa,  by  reason  both  of  tbo  «hoaIs 
and  the  batteriest,  w^  forcibly  dopictwl'* 

Entire  unanimity  of  opinion  was  not  mani- 
fested ;  but  the  weight  of  judgment,  on  the  part  of 
tbo  Alhed  geneniLs  and  udmiralrt,  tended  towards 
the  abawdoument  of  any  plans  of  attack  on 
S^^eaborg  or  Cronstadt,  and  of  any  further  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Baltic.  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilhers  eaino  from  France  with  an  army  ;  be 
aided  the  admirabs  to  achieve  one  conquest;  Lc 
earned  f*>r  himself  a  field-marshars  baton ;  and 
then  the  army  returned  to  France,  This  decision, 
made  during  the  lirst  week  in  September,  dashed 
the  hopes  of  many  of  the  eager  spu-its  left  behind, 
who  foresaw  that  no  other  great  conquest  waa 
likely  to  mark  the  close  of  the  summer  or  autum- 
nal operations.  On  the  9tb  of  the  montb,  t^ie 
llecla^  Driver,  Gladiator^  and  Asmodee,  with  five 
troop-transports,  reach eil  the  Bound  from  Bomar- 
sund,  beasing  a  portion  of  the  French  army  ;  the 
steamers  towing  the  ti-ansports.  About  ICOO  men 
reached  Cherbourg  tin  the  14th ;  others  followed 
in  a  few  days;  and  thus  ended  the  military 
expedition  to  the  Baltic. 

When  the  troops  had  gone,  Adrairali*  Napier  and 
Pai'seval-Deschenes  moved  their  main  naval  force 
from  Led  Sound  to  Baro  Somid  and  Nargen 
Ishnd,  guarding  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Dunng  the 
whole  of  August,  a  squadron  of  nine  English  and 
two  French  Uncrs  had  been  anchorctl  off  Nargen, 
blockatling  Revel,  but  without  any  active  service  ; 
while  the  steamers  Im^nmttse,  Eut^ahts,  Arrogant, 
3fatjk'hnnCf  and  Stwjmond^  had  been  cruising 
about  the  gulf,  watching  for  any  tokens  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  shape  either  of  men^bantnien  or 
ships-of-war.  Some  of  the  war-steamei-s,  wlutn 
at  anchor,  practiae<l  at  targets  in  tbo  absence  of 
any  more  formidable  opponents,  and  proved  the 
wonderful  forco  of  the  G8-pound  shot,  when 
vomited  forth  by  lO-inch  gims,  even  at  a  distance 
of  a  nide  and  a  quarter.  The  whole  of  September 
passed  as  August  liad  done,  witnessing  this  largo 
squadron  in  stationary  inaetivity  near  Nargen ; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  equinoctial  galea 
commenced  abunt  the  midiUe  of  the  month,  and 
presented  a  foretaste  of  the  qualities  of  the  stomiy 
Baltic.  On  the  21  st,  Bir  Charles  Napier  arrivetl 
from  the  anchorage  at  Led  Bound,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  ships  there  stationed.    Admiral 


•  *  I  Knd  TOO  a  chart  of  Frcaborgr  and  Jlelfilngfonij  witl  b  plan 
of  Ui^  rorttflcatidn^,  skewing  th«  adjiiiC«nt  klonda   aiid  tankcn 

Sli«w  them  to  ary  nB.Tq1  officer,  Tcmnff  or  old  (iinrl  yon  mult 
hatfv  iQUiy),  and  bcJi  lito  if  It  Is  ptsssllile  in  winter  la  phicc  buoys 
■£kd  ImtecHM  on  tfa»o  rwika  uvi  fmaU\  lo  conduct  ji  t!ecc  qJoiiifiBklo 
Uiv  biittCTtes  or  STnborfr,  imTluffnoitber  iruu-boatMioi'  laortiir-Ixwts 
lo  WTcr  titfr  tpjtroach  of  the  tomsW  una  bavtfi ;  to  iiliici!  the  tiuoyo 
on  tjic  ptiiikcti  tfKkff,  nil  of  wbioh  an  vUblo  XARgti  i»f  tbc  ciipmj-'A 
Ijitttcrlea.  11  will  r«iulre  nmnl  dk^s  for  tlili  o^Hirattoti,  Hud  th«y 
wlU  be  under  fire  nlfyrht  and  dl]r. 

Thti  ftiu«iaiu  tberawlvcs  could  not  nnvigatc  these  eeos  wltbbUt 
beaduiu,  and  they  are  all  ronored. 

noring  tlie  time  tbe  proceu  of  tiDorinK  is  goinf  on,  tlio  fleet 
niiut  tie  nl  vichar  biuotiK  the  outer  rotts- 

IniAf^ine  to  yonrwlf.  •Ir,  b  south-west  Bale  MUnlBR  nil  {find  in  the 
winter  wkhoul  waminfr),  snd  Judge  what  would  betomo  of  yt'iif 
fleet  nnd  gun  and  inorliir  InatD.  A  jreat  nnmbcr  of  thfl  former 
wmild  be  driven  oti  the  iiKikii,  aud  the  btter  would  eliher  bo 
tVBfflped  or  ohilgod  to  taitc  refuge  in  ths  oneaij-'s  hiuboyr.' 


Chads's  squadron  had  been  at  and  near  Led 
Sound  during  a  perio<J  of  nine  weeks ;  Admiral 
Plumridge's  squadron  had  occupied  the  Nargen 
anchorage  Bevcii  weeks;  and  it  now  beeamo 
evident  that  many  of  the  sliipts  were  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  some  for  England,  and  some  for 
France  -,  the  rest  would  remain,  cruii^tng  and 
watcliing,  until  ieo  and  snowj  storms  and  wind, 
(ihouM  render  fuKher  sojourn  in  thosu  f^eas  peril- 
ous. The  Aland  Islands,  in  accordance  with 
instructions  from  the  Fnglish  and  French  goToni- 
ments,  were  left  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  Russians, 
aller  the  complete  dcstmction  of  al!  the  defeuees 
— even  down  to  the  granite  slabs  which  had  been 
shaped  ready  for  building. 

October  opened  amid  some  dissatisfaction  in  the 
fleet  that  more  prices  and  more  honour  bad  not 
been  won,  and  much  complaining  in  England  that 
more  Russian  fortresses  had  not  been  taken  or 
destroyed.  Admiral  Plumridge's  squadron  had 
alreatly  departed  for  England ;  while  the  ship 
yet  in  tbo  Gulf  of  Finland  began  to  experience 
daily  indications  of  w^intcr  in  luting  winds  and 
driving  gleet.  Most  of  the  departing  ships  stopped 
awhile  in  Kiel  harbour ;  until,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  a  really  formidable  fleet  had  there 
accumnlated.  The  Danes  and  Ilolsteiners  mar- 
velled at  this  procecdmgj  they  i<aw  the  great 
armaments  return  to  the  place  whence  they  had 
saUed  and  steamed  just  aix  months  before ;  and 
they  could  hear  of  nothing  further  than  the 
destruction  of  one  single  liussiaa  fortresa,  as 
tlic  summer's  work  of  the  largest  fleet  ever 
borne  on  the  liosom  of  the  Baltic  The  old 
men  among  them  remembered  that  Nelson  had 
bombardeti  Copenhagen  with  a  fleet  scarcely  so 
lat:ge  as  that  which  now  lay  at  anchor  in  Kiel 
harbour,  and  which  Wiis  only  one  section  of  the 
AD  led  force.  The  Danes  receiTed  the  English 
khidly  and  heartily  when  the  latter  went  ashore; 
nevertheless,  they  wondered  much,  and  asked 
themselves  and  others  whether  the  govemmcnls 
or  the  admirals  were  responsible  for  the  paucity 
of  achievements, 

"While  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was  yet  at  Nargen, 
several  Englbih  seamen  arrived  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  liusBians.  As  their  treat- 
ment had  been  kind,  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
imprisonment  is  due  to  the  Russian  otflcers  and 
to  the  Fiulandcrs.  When  the  attack  on  Gamle 
Karloby  was  made  (June  7th),  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  VnUure  having  run  fuul  of  a 
sunken  vessel,  tbo  men  in  her  were  captured  and 
taken  ashore.  All  who  ha<l  lK?en  wounded  in  tli© 
strife  were  careftiUy  attended  to  in  an  hospital 
at  Gamle  Karleby,  while  the  rest  were  sent  on 
to  Helsingfcirs.  The  invahds  were  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  inhabilanta  with  coff*ec,  tea,  bread, 
butter,  seed-cake,  beef,  tish,  rice,  and  potatoes ;  and 
when  the  poor  fellows  found  the  black  nr'e-bread 
distasteflil,  one  of  the  officers  caused  wliite  breftd 
to  l>o  made  for  them  daily  at  his  own  expense. 
General  Wendt,  the  commandant,  came  or  sent  ta 


them  every  day,  and  furnished  supplies  of  wine, 
pipes,  and  tobacco.  When  the  men  ha*!  somewhat 
recovered,  they  were  supplied  each  wifJi  a  new 
blue  doth  suitj  new  shoes,  woollen  socks,  and  n 
cap.  Those  who  die<l  of  their  wounds  were 
hurled  in  the  church-yanl^-tiie  funeral  heing 
attended  hy  the  officers  and  principal  inhahttanta. 
After  staj'ing  at  Karlebj  five  weeks,  kindly  treated 
in  all  tbingB^  they  were  suddenly  removed  to 
Iraola,  about  seventy  miles  inland,  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  the  English  steamer  Lmpftrd, 
While  at  Imola,  they  wore  an  bospital-drcss  and 


had  soldiers'  rations,  but  M'ere  allowed  to  mingle 
freely  with  tbe  kind-hearted  peasantrj^  On  the 
21st  of  September,  consequent  ou  an  arrangement 
respecting  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  were  sent 
in  light  spring-carts  from  Imola  to  Abo,  whence 
they  were  despatched  to  Led  Sound  in  a  small 
steamer,  and  thence  by  one  of  the  larger  resseb 
to  N argon. 

The  admiral-iB-cliief  received  a  dispatch,  about 
tbe  middle  of  the  month,  ordering  him  to  send 
the  principal  part  of  his  remaining  ships  to 
Kielj  on  their  way  to  England.     Couse<iuent   on 
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t\M  order,  the  Duld  of  WdUngion^  St  Jtmi 
d'Acrr^  Javiei  IV'eUty  PHncess  Royal,  Bl^nJmm^ 
Ilo^ie,  Edinhitrgh^  Rf^ttl  Gtorgey  Nihj  Cotsar, 
Mt^tif^  and  C'rr*w,  weighed  anchor,  and  com- 
menced their  westward  journey  on  the  lOllu 
During  several  days,  the  weather  was  boisterous, 
irisomncb  that  tbe  ships  were  scattered,  and  each 
captaip  ptcered  towards  Kiel  wit  bout  waiting  for 
tlio  others :  it  was  not  until  the  28th  that  all 
assembled  in  the  i-endeivoua  off  Kiel.  A  squadron 
of  steamers,  intluding  the  Impfrieme^  Eufyahis^ 
Arroffant,  Mafficientte^  /)apcraU\  Basilisk^  BvU-^off, 
and  Drag&n^  under  Caplain  Watson,  was  left 
to  maintain  the  blockade  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
down  to  the  latest  date  the  season  would  permit. 
In  resjiect  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  blockade 
was  formally  raised  during  the  last  week  in  the 
month. 

The  gloomy  month  of  November  arrived.  A 
fleet  of  great  power  was  anchored  off  Kiel ;  hut  as 
the  officers  had  few  duties  to  perform,  they  asked 
and    obtained    permission    to    land    and     visit 


Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  places  within  acces- 
sible distance.  Invalids  and  supernumeraries  were 
aent  home.  Every  ship  at  Kiel  was  provided, 
by  stores  sent  out  irom  England,  with  rations  and 
all  other  necej^sarics  to  last  until  tlie  end  of 
December  ;  and  the  admirals  and  officers,  marines 
and  soldiers,  had  little  further  occupation  than  to 
think  of  homo.  The  numbers  on  l>oai-d  the  fleet 
equalled  the  entire  population  of  Kiel  j  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  prices  of  everything  pur- 
chased at  that  town  rose  enormously,  renderiug  it 
a  costly  place  to  those  whose  pay  was  so  applied. 
The  winter  set  in  unusually  early,  insomuch  that 
the  head  i>f  the  bay  e?chihite<l  a  considerable 
surface  of  ice,  even  by  the  middle  of  November, 
and  skating  had  commenced  on  the  ponds  on 
ahore.  About  the  third  week  in  the  month,  the 
ships  at  Kiel  were  thirteen  in  number,  mounting 
more  than  llOOguns,  and  oontaining  10,000  men; 
while  seven  steamers  wt^re  still  blocka4iiijg  the 
ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From  time  to  time, 
telegrapliic    dispatchea    arrived    from    England  j 
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oouBBquent  upon  wliich  the  lai-ge  slaps,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  left  Kiel  homeward- bound. 

The  la£t  month  of  the  year  -witnessed  the  final 
ieparation  and  departure  of  this  great  annaoicnt 
In  the  firat  week  of  Decomherj  Captain  Wataou 
announeed  that  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  waa  aacli  as,  in  virtue  of  hia  iuBtructiona, 
■warranted  him  in  stiaming  away  towards  Kiei ; 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Some  of  the  larger 
ships  about  the  same  time  steered  towards  the 
Sound,  ready  for  oiders  to  take  thdr  final  departure. 
Those  ordera  speedily  came  ;  and  Christmas-day 
witnessed  the  presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
ships  and  crews  on  English  shores.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  himself  lauded  at  Fortsmouth  on  the  ISth 
of  December,  where  he  was  received  kindly  and 
heartOy  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  the  Buke  of  Wellingtons  Jetties  JFort, 
ffoffue,  Blenheim,  Imp^^t^ey  Arro^td,  Fmdope^ 
and  Loeust  were  at  Fortsmouth  ;  the  St  Jean 
ctAcre^  Prinecis  Bqyai,  Nile^  €(Bittir,  and  Mutyalus 
at  Devonport  j  the  Edinburgh,  Cruiiet,  Archer,  and 
Magi€%«nn«  at  Leith  ;  the  Odin  at  Woolwich  ;  the 
€re^^  M^je^ie,  Hcyat  Gmrge,  and  Amphi<m  at 
Sheem^s  •  the  Conflict  and  Desperate  at  Hull ;  the 
Buii-d^  at  North  Shields  ;  the  Bhragon,  Bommndf 
Bimfisk,  and  FuU%tr«  at  Cromarty  ;  and  the  Driver 
at  Harwich, 

Thus  ended  the  operations  In  ike  Baltiahi  1854 
— operations  which  had  involved  large  militaiy 
and  naval  arrangements;  which  bad  caUed  into  use 
a  laT^r  fleet  than  had  ever  before  entered  the 
Baltic ;  which  had  been  commence^:!  amid  the  most 
extravagant  antidpationB,  by  the  English  nation^  of 
great  results  ;  which  had  entailed  a  vast  outlay  ; 
and  which  had  ended  in  much  disappointment  to 
the  nation,  tho  OJficei's,  and  the  men.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  bete  upon  two 
points — the  effects  produced  on  Ruaaia  and  her 
dominions;  and  the  nature  of  the  discoutent 
produced  at  home. 

When  the  Micd  cgmmanders  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Aland  Islauds,  the  Rnmons  lost  no 
time  in  regaining  possession.  The  last  English  ships 
having  witlidrawu  towards  the  close  of  October, 
the  Alanders  became  somewhat  dejected,  knowing 
tliat  their  old  masters  would  sogn  return.  This 
return  took  place  about  the  middle  of  November ; 
and  tlie  postal  communication  between  Stockholm, 
Aland,  and  Finland,  was  also  re<«opeited.  One  of 
the  local  authorities  from  Aland  wa^  summoned 
to  Finland,  to  justify  or  explain  a  too  favourable 
tendency  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  exhi- 
bited towards  the  invaders  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficitlty  that  he  escaped  punishment,  Evidence 
was  afTorded  that  spies  in  the  Russian  service 
were  near  Bomarsimd  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Allies,  di^uieed  in  various  ways ;  their  duty 
oonaiated  in  watching  not  so  much  the  English 
and  French,  as  the  Alanders  and  Swedes.  In 
so  iar  as  concerned  the  Aland  Islands,  the  Alhos 
gained  nothing  and  the  czar  lost  nothing  by  the 
campaign  of  1854^  except  the  deetrnction  of  the 
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works  at  Bomaraimd.  There  was  just  Umo^ 
before  the  ice  set  in,  to  import  merchandise  from 
Sweden  into  Finland,  after  a  stoppage  of  all  trade 
for  many  months;  the  blockade  was  somewhat 
too  early  raised  in  this  particular ;  and  the  Bus^ 
sians,  or  the  FiuJanders  in  their  service^  neglected 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  advantage. 
At  Revel,  when  the  inhabitants  found  that  the 
blockade  was  stopped  and  the  hostile  ships  gone, 
they  were  overjoyed ;  the  authorities  sent  out  to 
the  island  of  Nargen  to  as6ertain  in  whal  the 
Allies  had  been  employed  during  their  sojourn ; 
small  trading-ships  brought  cargoes  of  tar,  fire- 
wood, salt,  herrings,  and  other  commodities  ;  and 
the  townsnien  were  in  a  posidon  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  enemy  had  wrought  but  little 
harm  upon  tlie  to^^^l  and  port,  except  that  which 
had  arisen  from  st^nation  of  trade.  They  could 
scarcely  believe  that  they  had  really  escaped, 
for  that  year,  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment : 
rejoicmgs  and  festivities  marked  their  sense  of 
the  I'clease.  The  military  commandant  at  Eiga, 
during  the  summer,  had  sunk  at  the  entrance 
to  the  port  several  vessels  laden  with  large 
blocks  of  granite ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
AUies  would  have  encountered  much  difficulty 
in  forcing  a  passage  into  that  port  tlirough  such 
obstacles.  The  Hussian  fleets  at  Helsingfdrs  and 
Cronstadt  emerged  cautiously  ft*om  behind  their 
granite  screens  as  soon  as  the  AUies  had  departed, 
to  reconnoitre  and  possibly  pick  up  a  t&w  of  the 
enemy's  smaller  croisers;  but  some  of  1b«so  war- 
vessels  received  considerable  damage^  owing  to  the 
tempestuous  condition  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  j 
and  ;dl  speedily  returned,  to  lie  np  for  the 
winter,  l^rge  numbers  of  labourers  were  set 
to  work,  in  repairing  the  road  betwwn  Abo, 
Helsingfors,  and  St  Petersburg,  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  heavy  stores.  The  roihtary  and  naval 
commanders  were  summoned  to  the  capital,  to 
report  minutely  on  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
to  receive  instructions  concerning  new  defensive 
works  at  Cronstadt,  Sveaborg,  Helsingfon^  Abo, 
Eevel,  and  Riga.  In  shorty  exception  being  made 
of  the  destruction  of  Bomarsund  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  trade,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  not 
much  cause  to  lament  the  presence  in  the  Baltic 
of  the  fleets  from  the  West. 

Proportionably  great,  however,  was  the  disap- 
pointment felt  in  England.  A  severe  puni^nent 
to  the  COAT  was  that  for  which  the  English  naUon 
had  hoped,  and,  as  was  considered,  had  paid ; 
insomnch  that,  when  the  pnnisfament  was  found 
to  have  been  light,  the  nation  felt  as  though  there 
had  been  a  breach  of  contract,  a  departure  from 
a  fair  bar^n.  TTie  disappointment  found  vent 
rather  in  newspapers  than  at  public  meetings  or 
in  parhament  It  was  asserted  that  our  wooden- 
walls,  during  the  old  wars,  had  proved  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cope  successfully  with  strong  for- 
tresses; that  impregnability  had  never  been 
admitted  in  our  former  attacks ;  that  the  finest 
fleet  which   ever   le^   our   shores   should   have 
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eftbcted  more  than  siiupty  ooming  safe  home  again ; 
that  almost  ©Tery  dngls  ship,  consequent  on  the 
vast  mechanical  appliances  of  our  age,  was  a 
more  terrible  engine  of  destruction  than  anj  po8- 
sesed  by  Nelson  or  Howe ;  that  if  Sveaboi-g  and 
Cronstadt  were  too  formidable,  the  Allies  might 
at  least  have  taken  or  bombarded  Riga,  or  Revel, 
or  Abo.  One  brilliant  debater,  in  parliament, 
8l>eaking  of  the  inaction  of  the  stupendous  fleets 
of  the  belligerents,  drew  a  comparison  with  a 
transaction  wliich  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
an  epigram.*  On  the  other  hand,  arguments 
were  employed  to  shew  that  the  advantages 
riaulting  from  the  campaign  ought  not  to  bo 
lightly  passed  over.  It  was  ui-gcd,  that  the  czar 
had  been  Immiliatod  hj  the  fall  of  a  fortress  on 
which  he  had  expended  so  much  time  and  money ; 
that  ho  had  himaelf  destroyed  his  owti  works  at 
Hango ;  that  hifl  commerce  had  l>een  ruined  for 
the  year ;  that  the  operations  at  Bomarsund  had 
diewn  that  our  sailors  and  marines  had  still  the 
old  mettle  left  in  them ;  that  the  Russian  fleet 
had  been  driren  to  proclaim  itself,  if  not  cowardly, 
at  least  nndigniBed;  that  wo  defled  the  enemy 
at  the  very  momh  of  his  guns,  but  .that  ho  would 
notreipond;  tJmt  we  had  ascertained  some  impor- 
tant facts  concerning  the  power  of  iron  shot  and 
uliell  against  masses  of  granite ;  that  we  had 
&0()iured  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  intricate 
navigation  of  the  Baltic,  and  of  the  kind  of  craft 
which  could  best  thread  its  raa/^s ;  and  that  the 
prestige  of  Russia  hatl  been  considerably  shaken^ 
in  the  eyes  of  fiurrounding  powere,  by  the  timid 
course  adopted  by  her  fleet. 

The  discussions  on  this  subject  led  to  a  further 
inquiry — Whether  the  admiraJ-in-chief  had  been 
duly  fttpplied  and  supported  by  the  government  1 
Minx  contended  that  the  force  placed  at  his 
(EtpoMl  was  at  once  too  strong  and  too  weak :  too 
ftrong  to  justify  the  Rnsstau  fleet  in  emerging^ 
and  thereby  bazarduig  a  naval  engagement;  too 
weak  to  c»pture  or  destroy  Cronstadt  or  Sveaborg. 
Eren  it  the  Russians  bad  consented  to  fight  in 
open  sea,  a  smaller  fleet  could  have  grappled  with 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  defici- 
ency of  vessels  of  light  draught,  which  could  have 
approached  fihoal  mmU  and  ascended  creeks  and 
riv«?rs ;  bulky  old  74  aud  BO  gun  ships  were  in 
abundance,  while  gun -boats  and  small  light- 
draughted  vessels  were  few.  The  admiral,  early 
in  the  year,  had  represented  the  advantage 
derivable  from  steam  gun-boats ;  but  none  were 
ready  until  tho  autumn  work  was  ended.  Twelve 
thousand  troops,  although  more  than  were  needed 
for  the  capture  of  Bomarsund,  were  less  than  would 
have  been  called  for  at  Cronstadt  or  Sveaboti? ; 
hence  the  mihtary  spirit  of  the  French  was  na  little 
satisfied  OS  the  naval  pride  of  England,  by  the 

*  The  deplonbtd  mtnuuufgajtritt  of  tlie  BtJglJsU  fleet,  aad  wnay 
»t  WtklifiTon  in  1809  ; 

Tlie  Enrl  orciiatliiHii,  with  hii  pi\ro)-d  drawn, 
StDDil  TAittnK  for  Wr  Uicturd  StncbitiL ; 
Sir  Klcliftrd,  lanfing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  iFKitlnB-  for  tbe  EmI  of  ChaUum. 


arrangements  made  on  the  part  of  the  respective 
governments.  As  to  the  naval  operations,  so  little 
were  the  fljst-rate  sailing-^ips^those  unprovided 
with  steam-power  and  screw-propellers — suited 
to  the  scrvico  required,  that  they  fifed  very  few 
shotted  guns  throughout  the  year:  the  vessels 
which  rendered  moat  service  being  those  of 
smaller  size.  Another  circumstance  told  unfavour- 
ably upon  Sir  Charles  Napier,  without  involving 
any  blame  either  to  himself  or  to  the  government 
An  announcement  by  electric-telegraph  was  made 
throughout  all  Europe,  during  the  last  week  in 
September,  that  the  strong  fortress  of  BebaatopoV 
in  the  Crimea,  at  that  tlm^  besieged  by  the  Alhea, 
had  fallen  ;  the  news  was  received  as  true  both 
by  nations  and  governments;  and  while  the 
excitement  lasted,  the  name  of  Raglan  was  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Napier  on  men's  hps, 
to  the  evident  disadvantage  of  the  admiral.  A 
few  days  sufficed  to  prove  that  the  report  was  MaSf 
and  that  the  time  for  glorying  in  achievements 
at  Sebasfcopol  had  not  yet  arrived;  nevertheleas 
the  public  did  not  easily  recover  its  good-bumonr 
concerning  the  admiral. 

When  the  year's  operations  in  the  Baltic  were 
ended,  it  speedily  became  known  that  a  feud 
existed  between  the  admiral  and  the  government, 
or  some  members  of  the  government.  Sir  Charley 
although  not  openly  condemned,  was  coldly  laid 
aside  ;  and  this  coldness  wounded  his  professional 
pride.  On  an  occasion  when  civic  hospitality  was 
displayed  towards  some  of  the  officers  engaged 
in  the  war,  he  expressed  his  grievances  in  bitter 
language,*  He  asserted,  that  he  had  had  a  fleet 
under  Ins  command  which,  though  magnificent 
in  amount  and  force,  was  handed  to  his  keeping 
badly  manned  and  disciplined;  that  he  had,  peiv 
force,  to  steer  his  course  with  insufficient  aid  from 
charts  and  pilotage ;  that  *  he  was  quite  aware, 
when  he  went  out,  that  not  ono^teuth  part  of  what 
was  expected  could  be  performed;'  that  he  had 
divided  liis  fleet,  as  a  temptation  to  t^e  Busman 
ships  to  emerge  from  their  hiding-places,  but  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  temptation  ;  that  an  exami- 
nation told  him  how  fruitlcjia  an  attack  on  Cron- 
stadt would  have  been  ^  that  he  could  have  taken 
Bomarsund  with  his  fleet  and  a  few  troops,  even 
had  there  been  no  French  army  in  the  Baltic  ^ 
that  when  a  council  of  war,  held  at  Led  Sound, 
determined  that  no  further  military  conquests  oould 
be  achieved,  the  Admiralty  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision ;  that  he  wrote  to  the  Admiralty, 
proposing  a  mode  of  attacking  Sveaborg ;  that  his 
language  was  perverted,  aud  himself  insulted,  in 
letters  thereafter  received  from  the  govemraent ; 
aud  that  tlio  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after 
warning  him  against  rash  attempts  upon  granite 
fortresses,  had  reproached  bim  for  leaving  those 
same  fortresses  un  attacked.  The  geneml  tenor  of  the 
speech  shewed,  not  only  that  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
between  the  government  and  the  admiral-iu-chief 

■  SpMoli  u  the  Uaasioo  fiooN,  Fib.  S.  isu. 
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in  the  Bkltic,  but  that  the  tiftval  and  military 
commanders  had  experienced  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling conflicting  opinions ;  and  that  the  cabinet 
minister  who  had  so  especially  eomplimentetl  the 
admiral  some  months  earlier  ^vas  the  same  who 
had  now  given  him  deep  oflence. 

A  speech  such  as  this  eould  not  escape  attention  : 
it  formed  a  suliject  at  dt^bate  in  tlie  House  of 
Commons  a  few  days  afterwards*  The  ministers 
stated,  in  reidy  to  a  question,  that  8ir  Cliarlcs 
Napier  had  neither  been  disraiascd  from  his  com- 
mand, HOT  cGnsnred  for  the  morle  in  which  he 
had  Gxepcised  it ;  that  he  had  Iveen  placed  upon 
half-pay  ;  and  that  great  lieence  may  proporly  be 
allowed  to  the  freo  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  an  ofKcer  so  placed.  In  regard  to  the 
Bpecific  allegations,  Sir  James  Graliara  statod  that 
the  correspondence  which  hail  passed  between  the 
government  and  the  admiral  could  not  be  made 
public  without  detriment  to  the  puljlic  service,  since 
it  inToh'cd  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining 
to  another  Baltic  campaigri  yet  to  come.  It  was 
implied,  however,  that  the  coldness  of  the  govern- 
ment had  arisen,  not  so  much  from  tbo  admij-aFs 
proceedings  in  the  war,  as  from  this  circumstanco — 
that  'in  his  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  he 
had  recourse  to  the  use  of  comments  and  expressions 
which  were  ct»nsidered  to  he  inconsistent  with  the 
deference  due  to  the  authority  ho  was  serving.' 
On  the  8th  of  March,  an  attempt  was  mafle,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  obtain  copies  of  such  ofBeial 
correspondence  as  mi^ht  throw  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  disfavour  into  which  the  admiral  ajtpeared 
to  have  fallen  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  member 
who  advocated  Bir  Charles's  cause  made  use  of 
official  documents  without  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham's  private 
ktteif  without  the  writer's  consent.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  severely  censured  by  the  ministci-s ; 
the  motion  was  rejected  without  a  division  ;  and 
the  ministers  repeated  their  foi-mer  declaration, 
tliat  the  admiral's  well-earned  fante  as  a  naval 
officer  remamed  unspotted  ;  but  that  his  mode 
of  treatitig  the  Admiralty,  in  matters  for  which 
that  department  is  responsible,  could  not  be  borne 
without  injury  to  the  public  weal.  Aa  a  proof 
fliat  the  government  did  not  wish  to  imply  any 
diMpproval  of  tho  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  his  purely  naval  duties,  he  was  summoned  to 
court  in  July  to  receive  an  honorary  reward  by  an 
Order  of  the  Bath  ;  andj  on  the  other  band,  as  a 
proof  that  tht  admiral  w^ould  not  acquiesce  in  the 
ministerial  view  of  the  whole  question,  he  declined 
the  honour.  At  a  later  date,  when  parliament  had 
risen,  and  when  there  was  no  official  L>pportuiiit3' 
for  publicly  noticing  the  subject,  8ir  Charles  Kapier 
adopted  the  mi  usual  course  of  pul.ilishing,  through 
the  medium  of  the  London  daily  newspapers,  a 
series  of  official  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  during 
the  year  1854,    These  letters,  whatever  else  might 
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be  left  in  doubt,  demonstrated  that  collisions  of 
opinion  among  the  commanders  in  tho  Baltic 
commenced  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Bomar- 
sund :  thereby  lessening  the  probability  of  adding 
t6  tlie  list  of  great  achievements. 


PUOCfiiniNGS     IN     AND     NE,VE    THE 
WHITE     a  E  A. 

While  a  powerful  English  and  French  aimament 
was  confronting  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  an  operation 
of  ft  much  humbler  kind  was  in  progress  in 
another  of  the  seas  which  wash  that  empire — 
the  White  8ea. 

8o  difficult  of  nceess  are  the  M^hite  Sea  and 
its  chief  port.  Archangel  ;  so  unpicturesquo  and 
inhospitable  are  its  shores  ;  so  few  the  objects  that 
can  aftbrd  pleasure  to  a  visitor — that  the  region 
is  almost  unknown  in  England,  except  to  tlie 
captains  and  seamen  of  trading-ships.  That  all 
ships  from  the  more  flourishing  parts  of  the  world 
must  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  reach  this  sea  and  this  port,  is  a  circumstance 
whieh  alone  ^ems  to  place  it  almost  l^yond  the 
pale  of  everyday  civilisation.  In  tlie  early  part  of 
the  present  Chapter,  the  position  of  the  Baltic  is 
described  in  reforcnco  to  the  Gorman  Oeeax* ;  it 
will  be  necessary  now  to  appreciate  the  relation 
between  those  waters  and  the  White  Sea, 

Northwarii  of  the  Bkager  Hack,  the  rugged  coast  of 
Norway  presents  itself,  deeply  indented  with  iiopds 
or  inlets,  fringed  with  a  succession  of  small  islands, 
and  marked  by  the  towns  and  ports  of  Bergen, 
Trondjem,  Tromso,  and  Haramerlesl.  Passiiig  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  bending  gradually  round  to  the 
north-east  and  east,  the  coas^t  at  length  reaches  the 
North  Oape,  about  latitude  71  degrees;  and  here, 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
may  be  uaid  to  terminate  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
begin.  At  this  spot  tho  coast  takes  a  new 
direction ;  it  bends  south-eastward,  passing  the 
mouths  of  the  Porsange  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  an<l 
Varanger  Fiord,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kola^ 
and  so  defining  tlie  limits  of  Fin  mark  and  Lapland. 
At  Sviatot  No8  begins  a  broatl  estuary,  bounded  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side  by  Kanin  Nos,  belong- 
ing to  the  country  of  the  iaamoiedcfi  :  this  eatuai^ 
learla  to  tho  White  Sea,  or  Bidoe-More.*  The  sea 
is  in  effect  a  sound  or  large  gulf,  nearly  semi- 
circular^ and  having  a  mouth  towards  the  Arctic 
Oceun  about  I  GO  miles  in  width.  The  sea  expands 
towards  its  southern  end  into  the  two  Gnlfo  of 
Dvtna  and  Onega,  called  Dvinskaia  and  Oneskak, ; 
west  of  the  Onega  Gulf,  tho  sea  tenninates  in  an 
inlet,  alxiut  100  miles  long  by  2o  in  mean  breadth. 
Generally  speaking,  the  sea  has  a  good  depth  of 
tvater,  except  on  a  sand-bank  otf  the  mouth  of  tho 
Onega  River :  it  is,  however,  subject  to  much  fog  ; 
and  as  the  ice  lingers  about  the  entrance  to  that 
river  from  the  end  of  October  to  the  b(^uning  of 
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May,  the  fucilitJes  for  maritirae  trading  are  limited 
to  about  BIX  nidBtlis  in  the  j^ear.  This  sea,  more 
richly  stipplied  wttli  fish  than  most  Europeau  scaa, 
was  not  known  to  wejstem  Europeans  until  1503  ; 
in  which  year  Kicbard  Chancellur,  retnming  from 
a  YMu  attempt  to  discover  a  north-ca^t  passage  to 
Cathay  or  China  round  the  north  coast  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  anchored  in  the  White  Sea ;  consequent 
on  this  yoya^je,  an  aiTangement  for  maritime  trad- 
ing was  made  between  the  Czar  of  Muacovy  and  a 
company  of  English  merchants,  A  course  of  trade 
with  the  Wliite  Sea  rapidly  sprang  up,  the  Dutoji 
and  the  Hanse  Towns,  ag  well  as  the  English, 
carrying  thither  European  and  tropical  products 
and  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  iish  and 
produce  of  Northern  Russia,  The  foundation 
of  St  Petersburg  put  a  check  to  this  trade^  by 
diverting  a  poition  of  it  into  a  new  channel ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  commerce  of  the  White  Sea  languished ;  but 
under  tiie  Emperors  Paul,  Alexanderj  and  Nicholas, 
during  the  fitvt  half  of  the  nineteenth,  it  revived 
and  became  considerable. 

Archangel,  or  (lorod  Arkhangelskoi  (*  the  city  of 
8l  Michael  the  Archangel'),  is  the  chief  town  iu 
which  thi*  trade  centres.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  the  empire,  having  Ijcen  in 
existence  somewhat  over  a  thousand  years  ;  and  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  &amo  name,  one  of 
tlie  nineteen  governments  which  constitute  '  Great 
Russia.*  The  port  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
flflh,  caviar,  pitch,  tar,  tallow^  train-oil,  linseod, 
hemp,  flax,  bristles,  skins,  fur,  and  timber,  wliieli 
Ihe  north  em  moat  regions  of  European  Russia,  and 
the  nortli-west  [lart  of  Siheiia,  export  to  other 
csftuntries.  Archangel  extends  for  about  two  mik« 
along  a  low  flat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dvina 
(there  is  another  river  Dvina,  more  properly  called 
Diitta^  which  falls  into  tlie  Gulf  of  Livonia 
at  Riga),  forty  miles  above  the  point  where  that 
river  enters  the  White  8ea.  Vessels  of  large  burden 
canuot  come  np  close  to  the  tfywn,  on  account  of  a 
sand-bar  a  little  lower  down ;  but  the  roadstead, 
iu  the  summer  season,  is  alivo  with  smaller  craft 
of  every  description  ;  the  great  road  from  Sllieria 
is  busy  with  travellers  and  hidcn  carts  j  while 
a  combined  canal  and  river  system,  connecting 
Archangel  with  Moscow,  and  even  with  Astrakhan, 
brings  varied  produce  from  Central  and  Southern 
Russia.  The  inhabitants:,  somewhat  under 
20,000  in  number,  are  mostly  engage<l  in  mari- 
tune  tradle  or  in  small  handicrafts :  few  large 
manufactures  being  carried  on.  There  is  a  peeu- 
liarit)'  in  the  town,  combining  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  an  Oriental  bazaar  with  an  English 
market;  this  consiats  in  the  establishment  of- 
•cveral  open  spaces,  on  which  merchants  and 
dealers  erect  their  stalls,  and  range  their  goods  in 
successive  rows,  caeh  row  containing  one  kind  of 
merchandise.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  caravan- 
sary, the  GoBtinnoi-Dvor,  an  extensive  mart  for 
the  exhibition  and  sale  of  goods ;  this  is  defended 
by  high  wall*,  six  towers,  and  a  ditch.    The  town 


is  ill  built,  compriBlng  two  crooked  streets  parallel 
with  the  river,  connected  by  narrow  lanes;  but 
its  buildings^  in  great  part  of  wood,  arc  some- 
what relieved  from  dinginess  by  being  painted 
externally. 

The  stern  requirements  of  war  brought  an  enemy 
into  that  remote  scene  of  peaceful  commerce.  To 
capture  or  destroy  any  government  establij^hments, 
or  to  atop  tlie  export  trade  of  the  place  by  blockade, 
or  both,  were  among  the  plana  formed  by  the 
English  government  in  1S54.  The  importance  of 
tho  place,  howei-er,  aa  a  naviU  or  military  esLal)- 
lishmeut,  and  the  extent  of  the  commerce,  were  so 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  porta  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  Seas,  that  otFenBive  operations  were  com- 
menced at  a  later  date,  and  on  a  verj'  limitcfl 
scale. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  the  English  frigate 
^Hf^iike  (26  guns),  the  screw-corvette  BrM  (1(J), 
and  the  Miranda  (16),  anoboi'ed  ofl'  Hammer fest,  in 
Norway,  the  most  northern  town  In  Europe,  and 
the  last  of  any  importance  met  with  on  tho  sea- 
route  from  England  to  the  White  Sea  j  here  they 
remained  for  awhile,  and  then  pixjcecded  eastward, 
on  the  look-out  for  Eui^ian  men-of-war  or  large 
merchant-shipB.  liate  in  the  same  month,  the 
entrance  to  the  harbfmr  of  Archangel  was  reached  ■ 
and  from  that  time  an  almost  continuous  process 
followed  of  boai^ing  trading- vessels,  to  ascertain 
wiiether  their  ownership  or  their  contents  were 
such  as  to  render  them  liable  to  capture.  The 
Miranda  was  especially  busy  at  this  work,  having 
boarded  no  less  than  3Q0  vessels,  large  and  small. 
Before  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
small  Bf^uadron  reached  England,  the  Journal  de 
*S5l  Pfterihttri)  gave  a  highly  coloured  picture  of 
the  (alleged)  ruthless  conduct  of  the  English  in 
the  White  Sea,  accusing  them  of  *  committing  acts 
wholly  unworthy  of  brave  and  honourable  seamen,* 
The  Jmtmal,  after  asseverating  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Engluib  in  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seaa  were, 
'  in  the  opinion  of  all  enlightened  men»  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  countiy,  little  calculated  to 
reflect  honour  on  the  nation  or  its  flag,'  adverted 
to  the  operalioiis  in  the  White  Sea  as  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  rest,  '  Thus  we  have  found  them 
stopping  even  the  craft  loaded  with  fish,  in  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  such  ]ioor  sftoil^,  after 
which  they  burnt  or  sunk  the  fishing-boats  tticm- 
selves,  As  to  the  masters  and  the  crews  of  larger 
vefisela  (when  tlieir  bravery  exereised  itself  upon 
such),  they  have  been  left  to  gain  the  shore  by 
traversing  the  swelling  waves  in  frad  boats  and 
without  provisions.  They  have  also  seized  various 
vessels  laden  with  com,  and  bound  for  Norway 
frcmi  ports  in  the  White  Sea,  in  violation  of  tho 
solemn  pletlge  made  by  their  government  to  tliat 
of  Swwlen  —  a  pledge  which  guaranleetl  entire 
liberty  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Rusaia 
and  Norway :  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  receiving 
from  us  all  her  supplies  of  wheat.'  This  statement, 
Ml  of  glaring  and  unblushing  falsehoods,  wiu 
analogous  to  others  which  the   oflicial    Russian 
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newspaper  frefi«e»itiy  inserted,  and  which  wer® 
intended  to  convey  distortod  views,  botli  (jf  the 
objects  of  the  Allies,  &nd  of  the  means  whereby 
those  objects  were  Bought  to  bo  attained.  The 
EiigUsh  fihips  brought  away  scarcely  any  priasea, 
and  d^troyed  httle  privato  property,  except  in 
cases  whero  they  were  resisted  in  their  warch.  No 
instructions  appear  to  have  been  given  to  blockade 
Archangel  mitil  later  in  the  year.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  between  the  English  and  8w«didi 
goTomtnents,  that  as  the  Ftnmarkers,  inhabiting  a 
desolate  region,  are  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
trade  with  Archangel  for  a  supply  of  food,  Russian 
luggers  should  not  be  molested  while  engaged  in 
that  trade  i  the  motive  waii  humane ;  but  the 
Russians  took  advantage  of  it  to  ship  produce  from 
Archangel  to  Hammerf(fst  under  a  colourable  pre^ 
text ;  and  if  the  cargoes  were  seized,  while  being 
thus  surreptitiously  conveyed,  it  was  no  more  than 
in  aocordartce  with  the  ordinary  European  rules 
of  war,  Indeed,  the  English  government  met  with 
much  censure  in  parliament  for  delajing  the 
blockade  to  so  late  a  season.  Although  Russian 
ships  were  not  allowed  peacefolly  to  leave  Arch- 
angel (except  those  bound  for  Finmark),  yet  those 
of  other  nations  were  free  to  arrive  and  depart  bo 
loT^g  ns  a  blockade  was  not  declared  ;  and  thus 
the  Danish,  Dutch,  and  Hanoverian  vessels  were 
driving  a  brisk  trade  —  going  into  Archangel  in 
ballastj  and  coming  out  laden  with  com  :  the 
Russians  selling  their  com  at  a  good  price,  and  the 
Bhipowners  obtaining  good  freights.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  disturbing  honourable  trade  by  warlike 
checks ;  but  such  checks  arc  among  the  inevitable 
concomitants  of  war  ;  and  many  circumstances 
afford  ground  for  an  opinion,  that  the  resources  of 
the  czar  would  have  boon  more  crippled  had  the 
blockade  been  commenced  earlier  on  all  tho  seas 
with  which  his  port^  commnnicated. 

When  the  smaR  squadron  arrived  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Dvina,  the  feasibility  of  n*cending  the  river 
waa  considered.  Inside  the  bar  or  shoal  were  a 
le-gnn  Russian  brig,  two  steamers,  two  schooners, 
and  nineteen  gun-boats,  each  of  these  last  mounting 
two  large  36-pound  ere.  The  weather  was  stormy 
for  many  days ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  abated, 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  bar  was  carefully 
sounded,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  vessels 
in  the  .^qna^lron  drew  too  great  a  depth  of  water 
to  enable  them  to  pass,  A  cruise  to  Archcmgel 
henoe  became  impracticable.  Information  was 
received  that  at  Linsli,  half-way  up  to  Archangel, 
was  the  strong  fort  of  Navjorin,  mounting  60 
heavy  guns ;  that  strong  batteries  had  been  thrown 
up  at  Solombol,  an  imperial  dockyard  near 
Archangel  j  and  that  the  town  itself  was  well 
defended,  both  by  batteries  and  by  troops — henoo 
tho  squadronj  if  the  bar  could  have  been  passed, 
would  still  have  had  rough  work  to  encounter.  A 
telegraph,  erected  on  a  light-house  near  the  bar, 
was  actively  engaged  in  signahng  up  to  Archangel ; 
and  the  RuMi&ns  had  evidently  prepared  them- 
S€lvei  for  any  probable  contingenriea.   MeAnwhtlCj 


the  English  bod  a  taste  of  the  stormy  galea,  thick 
fogs,  and  swilt  currents,  which  beset  the  "White 
Sea,  and  could  with  ilifficulty  manage  their  cruising 
in  safety.  On  the  4th  of  Jnly,  while  some  of  the 
boats  wcro  souudiug,  tho  Russians  brought  down 
a  body  of  horse-artillery  to  the  shore,  and  opened 
a  smart  lire  upon  them ;  the  gun-boats  and  the 
steamers  also  made  a  display  of  activity,  but 
without  emerging  from  the  river  to  cross  the  bar. 

The  small  squadron,  unable  to  reach  the  enemy 
at  Archaiigel  on  account  of  the  Dvina  bar,  turned 
in  another  direction,  and  sought  active  service  in 
other  paj'ts  of  the  Wliito  Sea.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
the  ships  sailed  and  steamcMi  forth  in  the  direction 
of  Cross  Island,  one  among  many  in  that  region. 
After  anchoring  hero  several  days,  tliey  sailed  to 
8oloTetakoi,  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  tho  Oulf 
of  Onega,  Hero,  while  the  Miranda  and  tlie  3H*k 
were  passing,  the  officers  observed  a  number  of 
soldiers  with  several  held-piec^,  in  a  wood  about 
half  a  mile  inshore^  A  few  diots  were  fired  from 
tho  ships,  and  returned  ft^om  the  island  with 
grape  and  canister,  many  of  which  struck  the  two 
steamers,  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  on  shore, 
demanding  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
monastery  of  Solovetskoi  ;  but  this  surrender 
being  refused  by  tbc  archimandrite,  the  firing 
recommenced.  After  a  smart  exchange,  the 
Russians  retired  into  the  wood,  ond  tho  English 
anchored  off  the  monastery  for  the  night  On  the 
morning  of  tiio  19th,  the  two  steamers  resumed 
firo,  aiming  now,  however,  at  a  teraporai7  batteiy 
which  the  Russians  had  hastily  constructed  during 
the  night ;  shot  and  shell  from  the  one  side  were 
smartly  answered  from  tUo  other,  from  two  towers 
of  the  monastery,  and  from  muskets  by  troops  on 
the  shore.  Tho  contest  became  more  determined 
as  it  advanced,  until  at  last  the  Miranda  began  to 
pour  in  red-hot  shot,  which  effectually  drovo  away 
the  Russians,  The  walls  of  the  monastery,  how- 
ever, were  so  thick,  that  the  firing  wrought  little 
damage;  nor  does  it  appear  that  much  resulted 
from  the  enterprise.  On  various  days  subeequeot 
to  this  attack,  the  ships  sent  landing-parties  on 
shore  at  different  spots,  to  destroy  such  buildings 
and  works  as  might  be  regarded  as  public  pro- 
perty ;  two  of  these  places  were  Lianutskata  and 
Kj-ia. 

Towards  the  close  of  August^  the  cruising  brought 
the  httle  squadron  near  the  town  of  Kola,  situated 
at  the  junction  of  tho  rivers  Kola  and  Toulom,  in 
Russian  Lapland,  a  considerable  distance  north- 
west of  the  White  Bea.  Kola  was  the  extreme 
north-west  fortress  of  any  importance  belonging 
to  Russia^  being  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Norwegian  frontier,  and  often  regarded  with 
uneasiness  by  Norway,  as  a  fulcrum  for  the 
Russian  lever  of  conquest  Kola  became  a  fortified 
town  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Gr^t ;  and,  being 
situated  some  distance  up  a  river  not  easily  navi- 
gable, it  has  always  been  regarded  by  the  Russians 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  probable  capture.  Under- 
standing that  the  creeks  adjacent  to  the  Kola  River 
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w«ro  likely  to  codc^aI  T^tsela  belongiDg  to  tlie 
enemj^  and  knowing  that  Kola  waa  so  far  a  J)Im» 
of  iraportaiioe  as  to  be  the  seat  of  g-ovemnient  for 
E^ssiaii  Lapland,  and  to  have  a  luilitary  gmrrison. 
Captain  Omraaney  of  the  Eurydkf,  commander  of 
the  squadron,  determiucd  that  the  place  should 
be  reconnoitred,  if  not  attacked,  Tim  dutj"  he 
intmsted  to  Captain  Lyons,  in  the  Mirwtda;  uid 
on  the  3lKt  of  August  the  enterprise  commenced. 

So  great  are  tho  difficulties  of  the  Kola  River^ 
in  the  thirty  miles  of  diafaincc  from  the  sea  to  tho 
town,  that  Atg  miles  of  it  are  laid  down  in  the 
charts  as  nnnavigahle;  and  the  river  ia  in  some 
places  so  nairow  that  a  ship  can  scarcely  turn  in 
it;  in  fact.  Kola  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as 
inaccessible  to  anything  but  boats.  Captain  Lyona, 
therefore,  had  abundant  call  for  tho  exerciao  of 
judgment.  By  sending  boats  ahe&d  to  sound,  he 
succeeded  on  tho  firit  day  in  reaching  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  town.  At  one  point,  the  steamer  had 
to  pass  within  fifty  yards'  distance  of  a  precipitous 
cliff,  which,  If  defended,  might  have  seriously 
checked  her  progress  ;  but  nothing  Interfered  with 
her  anchoring  for  the  night  On  the  23d,  the 
Mvranda  resxinicd  her  course  upwards  amid  in- 
c^saant  difficulties — running  aground  repeatedly, 
owing  to  the  naiTOwness  and  intricacy  of  the 
channel,  and  the  violence  of  the  spring-tide.  At 
aix  in  the  evening,  she  anchored  within  500  yards 
of  the  town,  which  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a 
S-gon  battery,  built  of  stone  and  faced  with  turf, 
an  extend  ve  stockade,  with  blockhou9e8  at  the 
comets,  and  loopholes  in  the  houses  for  musketry. 
Lieutenant  Buckley  wa^  sent  on  shore,  under  a 
Sag  of  truce,  to  demand  surrender ;  the  letter 
wliJch  he  convoyed  is  given  in  full  below  in  a  note, 
to  shew  the  nature  and  form  of  the  demands  made 
on  stich  occasions*  The  night  having  passed 
withoat  any  response  to  the  Bummons,  and  early 
mom  on  the  2M  having  shewn  that  the  battery 
was  manned  Mid  the  defences  made  ready,  Captain 
Lyons  saw  that  the  Russians  intended  to  resist ; 
and  ho  accordingly  began  active  operations  imme- 
diately. He  hauled  down  his  iSag  of  truce,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  battery,  stockade,  and  loopholed 
houses;  the  battery-guns  were  soon  dismounted, 

*  *  The  nndeTfligntd,  Captmln  of  e«r  BrttantiJc  M.ijec  If*  3f:euii-«hip 
JltrvM^di,  lieTcby  deidaiiidi  the  immMliato  aiid  iiiiDODditlDHBl  «ax- 
THidet  dt  ttiF  fnTtt,  guiTlson,  and  town  of  Kolii.  with  ill  Ardui, 
HBBfiB,  tod  vumimilioii,  utd  OTcrj  u-liclo  of  wtuitcvvr  de«crtptlcu] 
bdo&guif  to  the  Rtuiiiii  eavenutieat. 

If  tluse  temii  are  ae«pted,  the  (^trUon  are  reqnlrfd,  nt  the 
txpinUon  of  one  bent  ftnxa  ^n  rndpt  d(  thla  HHEUDanicaUoD,  to 
pIlA  their  nnoa  va  va  opsi  qHiK  vit&aut  the  tovn,  the  ofGcert  at 
thftatmctlste  delt  verlnff  np  mti  nnsrdi,  nod  ttw  whole  fuirf  niieri  n  f 
thoBiifiTe*  lu  prJjKmen  of  mr.  The  wni-f  at  ibe  rsiile  iiiliabltftuti 
who  btve  bwn  enralletl  mutt  fbarinjit  b«ca  pre¥loas1|r  coUeeted  hy 
the  gtrriiKin)  aljio  be  dchverf?d  up  at  the  Mine  tUde. 

II  thfeae  tcricu  vrt  strictly  ccunpUwl  with,  the  towti  irUl  bo  ■dbtkI 
end  pttT^tc  proper^  rwpcctijd,  but  the  forta  *ni  ho  d«troyea,  ind 
■ll  gbr^nuncDt  piropmr  either  destroyed  or  emhu-ked. 

In  the  ef  cat  of  tte  aboTe  tenue  not  bdn^  accepted.  It  is  letMm-^ 
mended  that  all  wonien  Had  ehildren  Khciti],d  Jntmediatelj  lenTs  ttip 
town.  One  hour  wtU  b;  allowed  from  the  receipt  d(  thiii  cuiTiinuai- 
catioD  for  an  iiji»wcr  to  bo  returned;  if  nt  the  explmilon  of  that 
tbae  no  reply  1*  lent,  or  if,  helng  Rent,  it  doea  But  eautaia  m. 
vbooDdltkioal  aceeptaiiee  of  tho  abOTe  teraw,  haiiLilitiDfl  wUl 
oommeiuw,  E,  M.  t,T(*xt.,  Optmln. 

Dated  m,  booM  Hrr  Brttftnnlo  Kt^ntj^t  SteaiU'tihlp  Miranda^  at 


and  the  battery  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  musketeers  in  the  stockade  and 
the  loopholed  houses  bravely  resist od  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  storm  of  shells.    Captain  Lyons 
then  felt  hiniself  compelled  to  fire  the  town  itself  ♦ 
ho  potired  in  a  storm  of  shells  and  rod-hot  shot^ 
which  set  it  on  fire  in  various  placea.  The  Miranda 
herself  waa  not  free  from   peril  at  this    timei 
she  grounded  during  a  brisk  wind  and  violent  tide 
within  300  yards  of  the  burning  town,  and  only 
avoided  destruction  fh>m  the  burning  fragments 
which  wore  blown  oti  her  by  having   her   eails, 
rijj'jfing,  and  dock,  kept  constantly  wotted,  Captain 
Lyons  now  sent  tho  pinnace  and  the  two  cutters 
ashore,  with  a  party  of  marines,  marine-artillery,  and 
seamen,  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  who  had  returned 
to  tho  battery,  and  to  destroy  some  government 
buildings  and  storehouses,  which,  being  apart  from 
tho  town,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  flames :  this 
was  effected,     Lyons  found    that   the    defensive 
arrangement  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
boat-attack  only  ;  that  such  an  attack  wotdd  have 
restilted  in  serious  damage  to  the  boats  attacking ; 
but  that   the  Kui^ians^  not   expecting   tli&t   the 
Miranda  would  have  the  hardihood  to  steam  up 
such  a  river,  had  neglected  such  precautions  as 
might  easilj'  have  been  odoptetl ;  for,  although  tho 
whole  of  tho  male  inliabitants  had  been  armed, 
drilled,    and  enrolled,  the   town  was   destroyed 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  Concerning  the  destruction  itself,  Captain 
Lyons  thug  wrote,  in   hi^  dispatch  to  Captain 
Ommanoy  :  *  As  wo  steamed  out  on  the  morning 
of  tho  24tb,  tho  flames,  having  destroyed  the  rest 
of  the  town,  were  just  communicating  with  a  small 
suburb,    tho    only   remaining    part.       However 
melancholy  the  utter  destruction  of  the  town  niay 
bo,  the  nature  of  the  defence,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  enemy  persisted  in  firing  from 
various  parts  of  it  until  destroyed,  rendered  it 
imperative  on  me  to  do  bo  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  no  non-combatants  can  have  been 
hurt,  for  besides  the  extension  of  tho  term  allowed 
in  the  sumraous,  women  and  children  had  b»en 
seen  leaving  the  town  during  tlie  whole  of  the 
previous  day,  with  ba^age.'     So  difficult  was  the 
work  which  the  Miranda  hatl  tu  perfenn,  that  she 
grounded  no  less  than  eight  time*  during   her 
progress  up  and  down  tho  river;  for  while  she 
was  engaged  before  Kola,  tho  Russians  took  up  all 
the  buoys  which  the  sailtng-master,  Mr  Williams, 
had  skilfiilly  laid  down  during  tho  upward  paasage, 
insomuch  that  his  work  of  sounding  had  to  be 
performed  anew  during  the  descending  Yoy^e, 

This  service  being  accomplished.  Captain  Lyons 
next  steamed  on  to  Litscha  Inlet,  sixty  miles 
westward  of  Kola  Eiver,  whore  several  liuMJan 
merchant-vesBela  were  believed  to  lie  concealed  j 
and  on  that  same  evening,  the  24th  of  Angost^ 
he  captured  two  schooners  and  four  luggers; 
the  schooners,  laden  with  salt-fish,  were  sent  to 
Englantl  as  priw?s ;  tho  luggers  were  destroyed. 
A  similar  expedition  was  then  made  to  the  Oulf  of 
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Motow,  And  to  Kildwin  Island,  during  which  two 
more  luggt're  were  captured, 

A  few  cither  sin  all  achkn'emeats  of  tbia  character 
ternainak'd  the  year's  pTOWtjtlings  in  the  Whitu 
Sea.  Ko  Russian  ships-of-war  were  encountered  ; 
and  asJ  Archangel  could  not  be  reAcUc*!  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  no  town  of  any 
importance  snftcred  from  the  Allies,  except  Kola, 
The  expedition  was  without  political  importiince ; 
yet  was  it  justLfiuble,  hi  the  exiattng  ignfirafice  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Russian  jKJwei'  in  that 
remote  r^ion.  Here,  however,  as  at  Aland,  the 
Allies  departed  too  soon  ;  for  at  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November,  the  port  of 
Archangel  was  full  of  sihipping,  busily  engageti  in 
exporting  and  importing  during  the  few  roinaiuing 
davB  of  an  un  usually  favourable  antumn. 


PROCBEDT^'GS     IN     THE    NORTH     PACIFIC 
AlfD     KAHTCHATKA. 

Still  more  remote,  more  bare  and  dismal,  more 
difficult  of  access  from  WcHteni  Europe,  was  another 
region,  necessarily  brought  within  the  terrible 
emhrnee  of  war.  Situatetl  many  thousand  miles 
from  Odes.sa,  from  St  Petersburg,  from  Archangel, 
and  washed  by  the  Pacific,  is  a  peninsula  belonging 
to  tlie  same  gigantic  i>ower  aa  those  threo  widely 
separated  cities — a  power  which  holds  uninter- 
rupted dominion  over  240  degrees  of  longitude, 
grasping  just  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth'fi  surface.  The  peninsula  hero  adverted 
to  is  Kaintehatka  or  KTtmtiichatka. 

It  muiit  ever  rank  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  political  achievements,  that  the  cstara  of  Mui^eovy, 
without  any  large  expeditions,  became  virtually 
the  |>os8e«*ors  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
the  Ural  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
tlie  tamis  of  Tatary.  And  never  since  that  acf|uisi- 
tion  have  their  successors  lost  a  single  acre  of  the 
r^on  thus  obtained  j  but,  on  the  cojitrary,  they 
have  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  Tatar 
boi'i.ler  in  ono  part,  and  on  the  Chinese  border  in 
another.  8iticria,  tlie  general  name  of  this  httlc 
known  tijrritory,  is  not  less  than  3600  mil  eg  in 
length,  by  20OO  in  its  greatest  breadth,  containing 
an  area  neai-ly  etjual  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  yet  is  the  entire  population  only  a  little 
in  excess  of  that  of  London.  If  the  possession 
of  such  a  vast  waste  l)c  politically  important, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  from  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  a&t  thereby  acquires.  Down  to  so  late 
a  date  as  158<i,  Europeans  were  without  know- 
lodge  of  this  desolate  region.  The  Gossacts,  during 
a  raid  across  the  Ural  SIountainB  in  that  year, 
captured  a  town  called  Isker,  l.iut  wliich.  they 
named  Sibir ;  and  tlijg  Sihir  became  afterwards 
a  general  designation  for  all  the  country  discovered 
fiirlher  cast.  The  conquesta  extended  to  the 
river  Irtish  in  15B4,  to  the  Obi  in  H}04,  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  Pacific,  in  1039  ;  and  the 
whole  region  may  be  said  to  liave  fallen  by  the 


year  1660.  The  most  noteworthy  circumstance 
ia,  that  the  cstars  took  but  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pended but  little  treasure  in  these  acquisitions  : 
the  conquests  being  made  for  them,  rather  than  by 
them.  Nearly  all  the  expeditions  were  undertaken 
and  brought  to  suoceasfali  issue  by  private  adven- 
turers, mostly  Coaaack%  who  were  influenced 
mainly  by  a  desire  of  plunder ;  nay,  they  pro- 
cecdal  in  their  underlakinp  without  any  prc-con- 
certod  plans — mere  rovers,  seckiDg  any  advanta^ 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  This  career 
of  easy  conquest  shews  that  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Siberia  must,  besides  being  poor  in  actual  num- 
bei^  have  been  without  such  a  bond  of  union 
as  would  have  enabled  them  to  present  a  bold 
front  to  the  invaders.  The  tribes  or  nations  were 
numerous ;  comprising  Sawotedes,  Oetiaks,  Bash- 
kirs, Buriates,  Tungoosses,  Yakutes,  Koriats,  Kamt- 
chatdales,  kc.  The  Cossacks  and  Muscovites 
found  most  of  these  tribes  to  be  leading  a  nomadic 
life,  roaming  iVom  one  district  to  another,  and  cul- 
tivating only  small  and  widely  separated  patches 
of  ground.  The  conquerors  soon  saw  that,  by 
acknowledging  the  ctar  as  their  master,  they 
might  obtain  offices,  control,  and  emolumenta 
in  the  newly  acquire*:!  territories ;  and  in  tliis 
way  did  the  ruler  of  Musco\7  become  tho  ruler 
of  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  forming  the  north 
of  A&ia.  As  the  power  consolidated,  eo  did  com- 
merce arise ;  insomuch  that,  at  the  present  day, 
Siberia  trades  with  Europe  by  a  road  which,  after 
leaving  Tobolsk,  crosses  the  Ural  Mountain*  to 
Perm ;  with  China,  by  a  caravan-route  fVom 
KJachta ;  with  the  Tatar  nation  of  Kliokan,  by 
caravans  starting  from  the  Irtish,  and  crossing 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  Tatars  to  Khokan  and 
Tashkend,  whence  goods  are  distribute<l  to  Kash- 
gar  ami  Yarkand ;  and  with  Bokhara  by  caravans 
which  start  from  Orenburg,  and  cross  the  countrj" 
of  the  Little  Oixia  or  Horde  of  Kijgliis,  Tliese 
tnuling  relations  are  small,  compared  with  those 
between  European  nations ;  but  if  Russii*  should, 
as  many  statcamen  have  fcai'etl,  ever  acquire 
power  in  the  south-east  of  Asia,  the  caravan 
tratling-routes  may  iwssibly  become  cluusnek  «f 
conquest. 

The  only  part  of  Siberia  that  could  interosl; 
the  Western  Powers  in  IS54  was  that  which, 
being  waslied  by  the  Pacific,  is  accessiblo  to 
shipR.  As  to  the  northern  coa^  it  is  a  sealed 
region  :  nature  has  there  placed  an  unconquerable 
barrier.  Magnificent  rivers,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and 
Lena,  flow  northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean ; 
hut  the  ice-bound  coast  is  fatal  to  all  navigation, 
except  for  abort  distances  during  a  few  summer 
weeks.  At  Beh ring's  Strait  the  Arctic  Ocean  joins 
the  Pacific ;  and  from  that  point  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Amur  or  Amoor,  where  the  Chineso 
Empire  begins,  Russia  commands  the  Pacific  coaflt 
A  very  tortuous  coast  this  ia — first  rounding  a 
peninsula  to  the  Oulf  of  Anadyr ;  then  marking 
the  south-east  side  of  the  large  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka ;  and,  lastly,  forming  the  boundan'  of  the 
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exteosire  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  ImmeriB*  as  is  ihis 
range  of  coast,  it  is  marked  by  only  two  towns 
of  any  import&ucc,  Pctropautovsk  {^t  Peter  and 
St  Paul)  and  Okhotek ;  the  one  situated  nciir  the 
southern  extremity  of  Kamtchatka,  and  the  other 
in  the  north-westero  corner  of  the  Se^  of  Okhotsk. 
In  Europe,  these  two  towns  would  he  regarded 
iis  very  small  aivl  insignificaijt ;  yet  are  they 
the  capitals  of  their  r^pective  provinces,  and  of 
the  eastern  end  of  Siberia,  Besides  this  Asiatic 
coastj  Russia  |j«&sesses  the  north-west  comer  of 
America,  waFhe?,!  in  like  maimer  on  one  side  by 
the  Pacific,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  : 
it  IS  a  Tast  territory,  one-fourth  as  large  as  Eimj- 
pean  Russia;  yet  it  has  only  one  small  town, 
Silka ;  it  conUitos  little  inore  than  Gi>,i>00  inhnbi- 
tant^,  and  has  no  tradtii}^  importance  except  in 
furs  and  fish. 

When  war  broke  out,  the  procecdiup  'of  the 
Western  Poweni,  besides  expeditions  on  land,  of 
course  comprised  the  adoption  of  plans  against 
Euiisian  shipMjf-war,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  might  he.  In  this  !>ense,  and  In  this 
sense  only,  was  the  North  Pacific  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  English  and  French  govennncnts. 
Petropaulovsk,  Okliotak,  and  Kitka,  might  have 
l>een  left  untouched,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to 
keep  a  watch  on  aU  tships  belonging^  to  the  Russian 
navy,  The  czar  was  known  to  possess  three  or  four 
men-of-war  in  the  Paeiiic  at  that  time,  w^hich 
might  have  wrought  [j^roat  injury  to  Enghsh 
commerce  in  the  Chinese  and  Australian,  seas  if 
left  unmolested  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  active 
interference.  Admiral  Price,  in  command  of  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Pacific,  w^a^  o\f  Callao 
when  ho  received  news,  early  in  May,  of  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  nature  of  the  instniction.«5 
sent  out  to  the  admiral  may  he  dithered  from  the 
*  general  memorandum '  which  he  immediately 
issue^I  to  the  ^qundrou.''^    Tiie  squadron  sailed  hi  a 

•  '  UJU.S,  Pfftident,  at  OtHflfl,  Mn*/  %  Mbi, 
Tha  near-iLdicii-al  Comniaiidrr-iii'Cihivf  dpslm  to  iuforin   tli« 
OBptaiit*,  Lf-'viifujuind^rjii,  cStctM^,  tejimcn,  awl  panrinrA,  Hrvih)^  an 
b(>.ti  i  '  >'«  ihipi  and  vpwtlsi  under  tii*  oommant),  <hai  lie 

two  <  ctlpne  froin  the  Lordt  CommlulODen  of   the 

AAn  ■■■i\)\}-  Willi  the  orders  ciitiMintil  in  n.  letltr  r«cJ*'t'd 

Ihiio  Ul'I  >i«i;L-'it>*s  princtpal  Siicretnry  df  Slate  for  the  Ciilonlei',. 
flObTHj'in^  tiie  Uucrn^ji  commnnda  ibtil  we  •bomld  forttiwUh  corr- 
mcflw  wtd  i'icctitc  all  Mich  bo^itlle  nit::uufV4  tu  ni:iy  be  in  our 
powef,  Biwt  nol  *t  varlBiiee  with  the  order*  luuwKid  i™  Her  Majesty 
In  CtUBcil,  airaiiut  RumitA,  tmd  a|^Bin^t  all  nlilps  brKift^dhur  to  ihe 
Emperor  of  Russjii,  or  Id  bift  «u|i;rFt<i,  or  otlicn  inhubiting  vvltbiii 
«iT  <rf  hU  cottntriw,  ttrrilorip*,  or  donjlnlon*. 

Ik  nuiylng  <mt  t)ic«e  iMtructloQS,  tbfr  Kmr-adnilnd  clc«trcs 
to  nmri  his  opiaion  tbflt  there  wiU  be  much  t«  be  done  upon  UiL« 
nUition  hf  Xho  ii^Tiwlron  aaAcc  hln  order*  ^  that  Gnat  BritkJn  hit 
«  right  to  i'itp€*;t  frnm  it  a.  proper  nccount  of  Ibo  Kn»Iui  fVt^tes 
IhAt  are  knovLfi  to  be  now  upon  the  itaMan,  oa  wcU  V  ojf  Uic 
ouraeivwi  prlvivtrer*  thiit  it  in  known  §otm  will  be. 

The  ntar-AdtiilrDl  rellCH  with  ennAdPiice  wpem  ths  owlstHTicc 
ttmt  win  he  aifoi-ded  h}-  e^ich  of  I  he  nfftcrn,  Rfiunea,  and  marineB  of 
thti  Mjuadmn,  towards  fully  and  ctfecltiaUy  eirr^lni;  out  all  that  their 
j^aciouA  (^ucL'n  and  country  will  csiiect  of  thevn ;  and  oa  the  time 
!•  now  *!lo*e  at  hiind  wLr^n  »r>mo  of  the  Ri^uiulroo  m*y  oxlculase 
U|K)0  htiag  in  lictiofi  with  *oni(>  of  Iho  enemy"*  tbips-of-war,  be 
feelii  aMured  that  aU  will  unltu  In  inking  such  ete^ps  n!«  are 
civMMarf,  by  dally  practice  and  other  meariH  wbicb,  added  to 
their  eUaracteriaiie  briivery,  will  be  ciikulatcd  lo  rcDder  tbetn  not 
oaljr  npeiltn  to  their  enetny,  but  inftrlor  tu  nunc  in  the  irarld, 

D,  pMitc«> 
Bear^dmtnl,  Gomimuidcf-in-chiot 

TV  tHe  Qipinin*,  OffUrrt^  So(imtn,mul  Mutinta, 
terming  in  (ht  t^trndioH  dm  the  Pat^fie  ^atittt,' 


Ibw  days  to  the  Marquesas  Islands,  situated  nearly 
iti  the  centre  of  the  Pacific.  jtUnoat  due  west  pf 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  South  America  marked 
hy  the  port  of  Callao,  At  one  of  these  iaiands, 
Nnkahiva,  the  Frtsnch  hati  a  setttement  cotk^lsting 
of  a  ^lall  fort  of  three  gun^,  stoi^houscs  for  salt 
provisions,  a  few*  neatly  huilt  liouses  for  the  gover* 
nor  and  officcRS,  and  harritck:*  for  about  UO  soldiers 
l>elongi]ig  to  the  Freuch  colonial  n-'giments ;  a 
French  ship-of-war  was  stationed  there,  thtj  captain 
of  which  acted  as  governor.  The  settlement  wai 
kept  up,  partly  as  a  means  of  retaining  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  French  sliips  iu  that  rt^jfiirtv  of  Uhj 
Faeifie^  and  partly  as  a  rich  storehouse  of  bananaa, 
cr»eoa-uuts,  guavas,  and  mmierous  fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  which  tti  victual  cither  war  or  trmdinf 
abi{^.  Near  this  remote  settlement  at  the  Mar- 
quesas, several  English  and  French  ships-of-war 
rcmaiiicd  at  anchor  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  June.  ThencCj  when  anotlier  ship  had 
arrived  from  Kio  Janeiro,  the  whole  sailed  north- 
ward or  north-westward  to  Honolulu,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  l^lauds ;  the  Englith  and  French  nations 
here^  as  elsewhere,  taking  equal  part  in  the  enter- 
prise, Honolulu  is  in  the  direct  ivute  from  the 
Marquesas  to  Kamteluitka ;  and  being  a  very  fertile 
island,  it  was  a  convenient  spot  at  which  to 
complete  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  duo 
victualling  and  watering  of  thti  fhips. 

The  admirals  and  seamen,  while  thus  employed, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  wouderful 
advance  made  by  the  i^andwieh  islanders  during 
the  present  century ;  and  the  more  Ihoughtftil 
among  them  conld  not  but  have  siicculated  on  tho 
probability  that  those  islands  would  one  day  be 
eagerly  sought  as  a  prb.c  by  on©  or  more  of  the 
European  powers,  and  by  the  United  States : 
perhaps  becoming  a  cause  of  war,  unless  temperate 
councils  prevail  on  all  sides.  Honolulu,  the  name 
of  the  town  as  well  aa  the  island,  had  arisen  in 
thirty  years  to  the  condition  of  a  well-built  town, 
containing  15jnCK)  inhabitants ;  and  those  very 
Sandwich  islanders,  who  were  barebacked,  un- 
lettered savftges  early  in  the  eent^iry,  had  become 
a  comnnmity  boasting'  of  three  newspapers.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  modem  history  of  society 
presents  any  contrast  more  atrikiog  than  Uiat 
associated  with  these  islands  at  the  beginning  and 
the  middle  of  the  uincteenth  century.  I^et  any- 
one, familiar  with  the  recitals  of  French  and 
English  navigators  at  the  former  date,  compare 
those  recitals  with  the  tone  of  the  Honolulu  news- 
papers in  1854,  and  estimate  in  imagination  the 
immense  social  interval  between  the  two  dates,* 

•The  Honolulu  newipiper  fV*iy»«<ViWj,  of  tb^  ■"" '  '  "  '  "pii- 
tnitied  the  foUowirvir,  iinltatinFt  in  nil  ptiini^  the:  [ .  <\te 

London  n(!Wiipapcra:'—' An  audlcnee  w^M  jrlvctt  !■■  ^  un 

niday,  tbellat  InaL,  t« Bear  admiral  Davlil  S'  '  .irut 

Fcvrlcr  *to«  Pain  tea,  on  whkb  cceiisioo  t)i>  ■  hy 

the  reprewnUUfc*  of  Grtatt  Britain  and  Fn.  .  I<^ra 

ot  the  BBietBl  £nsUkh  aadrrvncb  vcsaelB-iiJ  ^n.  -", ,„.l.  ,  ^itd 

hy  numeroai*  Dthcr  ofDcer*  of  the  aquadrcn  ;  and  alao  by  Jilkbtii 
liiaiirrBt,  with  a  iiiitnhw  ot  bit  elrrfpr.  Each  admiral  adetreaaed 
HIb  Xaioaty  i/t  the  rflbct,  thftl  they  vitjiofl  the  Ipilamli  Ua  refreabaiid 
recruit  tbeir  TesuvU,  and  lliat  they  were  happy  tu  And  Hk  Uj^Mty'a 
kingduru  ill  a  italu  of  pence  and  ordrr.  I'bey  were  gntlficit  Willi 
Ihe  t'teaeat  upportonity  cif  mccUng  £Ua  Molest):,  spa  pf  eAtrtnw 
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Tho  king,  Kamelmmeha,  at  the  time  of  the  admi- 
wla^  Tiii^  kept  tip  a  ftill  court  *  had  his  palace 
gtiards  atid  ministerg  of  departments ;  a  qneeu,  and 
princes  and  princefis<s>  all  Eurronnded  with  the 
attributes  of  royalty ;  an  aristocracy,  and  represen- 
tatives firom  the  Britiih  and  French  courts.  How 
mtjch  of  this  apparent  civilisation  was  hoUow, 
time  only  could  shew  ;  hid  majesty  was  repute^J  to 
be  inordinately  fond  of  drink  ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  feare^  on  the  part  of  Enghsh  and  French, 
that  ho  might,  in  an  excited  moment,  be  bronght 
to  Bell  his  islands  and  hta  pcop!e  to  the  United 
States.  Tbo  central  position  and  the  splendid 
natural  gifts  of  tlieso  iHlands  render  the  great 
maritime  powers  (England,  France,  Kussia,  and 
the  United  States)  adverse  to  any  appropriation 
which  might  shut  them  out  from  a  share  in  the 
advantages ;  hence  the  watchfulness  of  the  four 
powers,  each  upon  the  other  three.  The  islands  are 
invaluable  to  ships  stopping  there  for  a  season  ; 
cattle,  sheep,  vegetables,  frnit^  coal,  water — all  are 
procnrable  in  abundance;  insomuch  that  three 
hundred  of  the  Sonth  Sea  whalers  make  Honolulu 
a  central  station  to  refit  and  take  in  supplies. 

The  Allicti  squadron  rennatned  at  Honolulu  from 
tho  17th  to  the  &5th  of  July.  It  comprised  eight 
Bhipg,  fonr  English  and  four  French.  The  English 
division,  under  Rear-admiral  Price,  consisted  of 
the  President,  frigate,  50  gans,  Captain  Burridgo  j 
Pi^ue,  frigate^  40  guns,  Captain  Nioolson  ;  Amphi- 
trite,  frigate,  24  guns,  Captain  Fredericks ;  and 
Virago,  steamer,  6  gims,  300  horee-power^  Com- 
mander Marshal-  Tho  French  diviBion,  nnder 
Roar-admiral  Fevrier  des  Pointes,  consisted  of 
La  Fort^f  fHgate,  60  guns,  Captain  do  MiniaO} 
L' Eitrydiei!,  frigate,  32  guns,  Captain  LagrandiSre ; 
L'ArtemiM,  corvettej  30  guns,  Captain  L'Ev^que; 
and  L'ObiiffodOf  brig^  16  guns,  Captain  Eosenavat. 
Tbo  French  gum  vrere  more  numerous,  but  the 
English  of  heaTier  metal.  All  the  ships  left 
Uonoluln  (m  the  SGth ;  but  the  Amphittitt  and  tho 
Artemm  were  detached  on  the  30th,  to  sail  east  or 
north-east  to  San  Francisco  ;  while  tho  remainder 
of  the  squadron  proceeded  on  their  northern  route 
to  the  rugged  seas  around  Kamtchatka. 

To  what  extent  tho  Rusaiana  had  anticipated 

fluir  bwt  irUhH  for  tile  pit»^erit)r.  nia  MajMt^r  ri^plJed,  redpro- 
catlBf  th«  plesture  tiprenwd  al  jnnitjiiff  thq  Urttish  and  frvnch 
iidjolnli,  uid  «u  li^lad  ta  And  hij  lilaiidi  afronli:^  the  ni!««im7 
refrahmeBlii  Tot  shlpi-Df-war.  wbioU  lie  Ahcrnld  be  haprj  td 
wclcoino  to  his  portiij.  pf  all  nocicm*.  lie  alluded  to  LL»  ncuiralltj-, 
-whMi  he  Hhonlit  eniorce,  *nd  whieh  he  dci<jfi-»t  to  be  rcap^cted, 
lie  a\ao  c-Kprcatcd  hlA  wtih  tbttt  the  prtMnt  war  tnlgbt  be  broagtit 
to  a  tpeMlT  cODcliiAlaii,  and  that  pence  might  again  perTHde  the 
natlonfe  of  Emtipe. 

Hat  Maleity  sT^Ued  hlra4c]f  of  the  o^er  of  the  rirapc,  hj  Admiral 
Fde*  tni  Dv»  VfAaUm :  and  on  Satnrdsf,  J  air  3?,  it  eleyen  o'clock. 
RBbttrked  with  tin  Jit^ny  the  Qneen,  FriKtitM  LlhoUha  and 
Kuoehnnebft,  Prineea  Vletorii,  tht  Kuhin*  Nai,  M]niiit«>»  of 
State,  ncmben  or  the  PrlTT-eonDcU  and  of  the  llonse  of  NoljlRit  &c. 
Tiia  npmeataUvwi  of  Gnat  Britain,  Francv,  aatl  the  l'nlt^d 
Stata,  and  a  large  cooipanf  ot  ladiea  and  gvntlcracn  of  IlonolDla^ 
w«¥«  kIso  on  board,  irhich  Rave  the  whole  excnraion  a  aocial  and 
affTt«ab!«  characCer.  Th*  flue  banda  ftom  the  Kngltih  and  Frmeh 
flar-«bipA  diBConrved  awcet  noMc  during  th*  trhole  tilp,  and  added 
net  a  hiile  to  the  «>}oyDHat  of  thtvn  on  board.  Ai  the  Firsgo 
t*>"ed  Bvi  wmamm  tbB  aqoadKUi,  the  yards  of  ^vttj  abip  wen 
manaed,  andHlal^H|r  *»•  Minted  bv  both  the  Mimirata'  ihlpa 
at  we  laiae  meineot:  and  afrain  on  rclumJn^,  the  jrards  were 
aafinad ;  and  e^wj  beaoaT  paid  Hie  M^wty  whicb.  oonld  birc 
been  paid  th*  ^«te<t  »Tei«tFr)  of  Europe/ 


and  provided  against  these  hostile  movements,  tho 
Western  Powers  had  yet  no  m«ina  of  detefrmining. 
It  was  known  that  Russian  shipg^of-war  were  in 
the  Paciflo  ;  but  their  locality  and  manoeuvres 
were  uncertain,  It  was  known  tbat  t-wo  RuMtan 
ships  in  those  waters,  the  Auror^t^  of  44  gtinB,  and 
the  Dvina,  of  20  giins,  were  well  fitted  and  tnanned  ; 
indeed,  one  of  thorn  had  been  repaired  at  the 
royal  dockyard  af  Portsmouth,  shortly  licfore  the 
commencement  of  hostilities — an  exhibition  of 
friendliness  which  wm  much  criticised  at  the 
time,  seeing  the  almost  inevitable  approach  of 
war.  The  Ihina,  Captain  Lessoffafcy,  hiKl  left  Ho- 
noluhi  on  the  Ist  of  June,  but  return  od  to  jt  again 
on  the  10th  ;  and  being  then  joined  by  the  Aurcrttf 
from  Valparaiso,  the  two  proceeded  northward — 
whether  to  escape  the  approaching  AlUed  squadron, 
or  to  attack  English  and  French  whalers  near 
Kamtdiatka,  remained  to  he  ascertained.  It  was 
ultimately  discovered  that  tho  two  ships  reached 
P^tropaulovsk,  in  Kamtchatka  ;  while  a  third, 
the  Pallas,  lay  ai  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur»  in  the  Bca  of  Okhotsk.  So  immense  is 
the  distance  between  8t  Petersburg  and  P6tro- 
paulovak,  whether  overland  through  Siberia,  or 
Ttmnd  Cape  Horn,  or  rotmd  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that,  although  war  was  declared  in  tho 
last  week  of  March,  the  feet  was  not  known  at 
P6tT0panlovsk  until  past  the  middle  of  July, 
Rear-admiral  Zavioko,  governor  of  Kamtchatka, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence  made 
the  best  arrangements  in  Uis  power  for  the  safety 
of  the  scantily  inhabited  region  intrusted  to  his 
keeping.  The  garrison  had  been  considerably 
increased  about  a  month  earlier  by  reinforce- 
ments which  had  marched  through  Siheria  to 
the  month  of  the  Amur,  whence  steamers  had 
conveyed  them  across  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
P^tropaulovsk.  The  town,  situated  on  a  sort  of 
inner  bay,  is  protocted  by  a  long  Eaud-l>ank  running 
parallel  with  it,  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance 
f[\>m  the  outer  to  the  inner  hay.  The  Russian 
governor  dismantled  tho  Aurora  and  £hina,  and 
moored  them,  broadsides  on,  as  a  sort  of  battery 
to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour— they  being 
sheltered  behind  the  sand-bank,  Tho  town  was 
also  defended  by  three  batteries— a  6-gnn  batteiy 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  forming  tho 
harbour  t  a  wcU-constructed  fascine-baltery  of  11 
heavy  guns  at  the  water's  edge  on  the  opposite 
shore;  and  a  3-gun  battery  at  some  distanoo  on 
the  same  side.  With  these  defences,  aided  by  ti 
email  force  of  troops  and  seamen,  the  governor 
awaited  the  approach  of  enemies  who  had  never 
yet  brought  tho  din  of  war  into  those  remote 
regions. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  August  that  tho  Allied 
squadron  arrival  off  P^trc^paulov^k,  after  five 
weeks'  voyage  from  Honolulu.  The  admir^ 
speedily  formed  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to 
be  made  on  the  30th ;  when  suddenly  the  English 
squadron  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  an 
announcement  of  the  suicide  of  Admiral  Prio& 


An  overrrrongUt  brain  not  nnfreqnentlj  leads  to 
tach  4  calamity  when  failure  has  attetid<Ml  tlio 
exertions  of  one  placed  iii  a  responsible  iH>£ttion  ; 
but  it  i&  rarely  tha^  on  the  ero  of  a  great  entcr- 
pTiBct,  a  hardy  and  experienced  man  sinks  under  tho 
preestue  of  bis  responsibility.  Hence  the  snieide 
of  that  lamented  officer  hM  never  been  well 
accounted  for.  Juat  as  the  action  was  about  to 
oommenoo,  Admiral  Price  went  doivn  into  bis 
cabin  and  shot  himself ;  this  waa  the  beginning 
and  tUo  encl^  so  far  as  his  brother-officera  knew. 
Ho  wag  no  raw  and  incxpenenced  seaman,  likely 
to  be  rendered  timid  by  the  horrors  of  war ;  neither 
was  he  unacquainted  ^nith  the  burden  of  command. 
Some  of  the  best  officers  in  bis  squadron  wore  not 
yet  bom  when  Price  entered  the  royal  seryiee. 
Ho  served  oa  midshipman  on  board  the  Ardent 
at  Co|>enhagen  in  1801 ;  as  midahiproaa  in  the 
Omtavr^  ho  assisted  in  the  capture  of  four  Frencli 
Mgatee  in  1800  ;  ho  witnesse*l  further  active  service 
in  and  near  the  Baltic  in  1807  and  1808;  ho  was 
twice  made  prisoner  by  the  Danes  ;  he  served  on 
board  the  Hawk,  as  licutennnt,  when  the  French 
frigate  Amoi^onc  was  destroyed,  and  when  a  French 
oonvoy  and  three  armed  brigs  were  captured ;  he 
oomjnBuded  the  gig  of  that  ship  in  a  bold  attack, 
bringiDg  orflf  some  tmosporta  and  a  ID-gun  brig 
in  tho  fece  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore,  and 
receiving  the  second  of  two  severe  wounds 
which  his  gaUantiy  had  drawn  upon  bim  ;  and 
hf  ser^'ed  in  various  seas  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  in  1815.  The  long  peace  presented 
him  with  few  opportunities  for  active  eervico  \ 
but  his  appointment  to  tho  commanil  of  the 
South  American  or  Pacific  station  shewed  that 
the  government  placed  confidence  in  his  abilities. 
His  suicide  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  midden  mental  failurej  acting  on  a  frame 
which  had  weathered  seventy  winters.  "The  officers 
in  tho  English  squadron  kept  this  catastrophe  ae 
qidet  as  possible  for  a  time,  to  prevent  imdue 
excitement  either  on  the  English  or  the  Russian 
side;  nevertheless,  the  death  cast  a  (2:loom  over 
every  one,  for  Admiral  Price  was  much  liked ; 
and  this  gloom  was  not  lessened  by  the  fact,  that 
tho  approaclung  battle  was  fought  with  the  dead 
bod  J  on  hoard.  Captain  Sir  F.  W.  E.  Nicolsou, 
senior  officer  of  the  squadron,  now  became  com- 
mander and  responsible  head  of  the  Enghsh  divi- 
Bion ;  and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  concert  plans 
with  Admiral  des  Pointea.  Price  and  Des  Pointes 
bad  agreed  upon  a  certain  mode  of  attack,  which 
Nieolson  and  the  Prench  admiral  now  determined 
to  can-T  out. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  the  weather  being  calm, 
the  three  English  ftigates  were  placed  in  position 
by  the  steam er,  broadsides  on  towa»ds  the  batteries 
outside  Petropaulovsk.  The  marines  fi*om  the  Pre- 
gide»t£,  under  Captain  Parker,  were  transferred  to 
the  Fir^o  Hteamer,  and  landed  to  take  possession 
of  the  3-gun  battery,  which  was  expected  to  give 
much  annoyance.  Although  greatly  impeded  by 
brushwood  of  an  almost  impenetrable  character, 


Uie  marines,  aided  by  English  and  French  sea- 
men, soon  reached  tho  battery,  which  they  found 
deserted :  the  guns  of  the  battery  being  rendered 
unserviceable,  the  party  returned  to  the  Ftra^^y 
but  not  without  receiving  some  damage  from 
the  heavy  firo  of  the  Russian  frigate  Aurora^ 
anchored  in  tb«  inner  harbour,  Tbe  5-gun  battery, 
at  tbe  extremity  of  the  peninsula  enclosing  the 
harbour,  being  most  exposed  to  tbe  fire  of  the 
ships,  was  soon  silenced.  There  then  remained  the 
strongly  oonfitmcted  fascine-battery  of  11  heavy 
guns,  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
tho  peninsula,  A  breezo  springing  np  in  the 
afternoon,  enabled  La  Forte  and  the  Prmdmt,  the 
two  outer  shipe,  to  tafee  up  fresh  positions  nearer 
to  tliis  battery.  The  guns  of  all  the  jihips  now 
kept  up  a  fire  in  thia  direction,  which  at  length 
silenced  the  battery,  but  without  driving  away  the 
gunners.  No  attempt  appean  to  have  been  made 
to  follow  up  the  advantage  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
ships  ceased  firing,  and  were  moved  out  of  range 
for  the  night  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
movements  of  the  two  commanders  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  painfiil  feeling  which  the  suicide 
of  the  British  admiral  had  produced ;  there  was 
uncertainty  in  the  councils,  insomuch  that  no 
fiirther  active  measures  were  taken  during  tbe 
three  following  days.  Tho  Russian  ofTicial  account 
of  the  action  spoke  of  *  a  hesitation  in  the  ranks  of 
tho  enemy/  whDo  on  shore  near  the  3-guu  Itatterj' ; 
and  tbat,  on  seeing  this  hesitation,  a  liody  of 
Russian  seamen  *  rashcd  in  advance,  and  overthrew 
the  Frencbj  who  retreated  to  the  shore  in  great  dis- 
order.' It  also  assorted  that  *  night  alone  put  an 
end  to  tho  combat  t  the  damage  Buffered  by  tbe 
enemy  must  be  considerable,  for  be  required  three 
days  to  repair  it,'  Both  of  these  assertions  are 
doubtful — more  than  doubtful^ — but  it  is  quite  true 
that  *  during  this  time  wo  also  [the  Russians] 
repaired  our  batteries.*  On  the  following  day,  the 
1st  of  September,  tho  Virt^o  steamed  to  tbe  Bay 
of  Tarinski,  near  at  hand,  and  landed  a  party  whoso 
melancholy  duty  was  to  inter  tho  body  of  their 
hapless  commander  j  a  tree,  with  '  D.  P.*  cut  on 
its  trunk  by  a  knife,  became  tho  simple  memorial 
of  the  interment. 

On  tbe  4th  of  September,*  the  contest  waa 
renewed.  Several  consultations  were  in  tho 
interval  held  between  the  l^liah  and  French 
commanders,  who,  having  obtaineti  a  little  know- 
ledge concerning  the  position  of  certain  batteries 
not  visible  frem  the  ships,  and  concerning  tho 
condition  of  the  town  and  garrison,  formed  an 
opinion  that  an  attack  upon  tho  north  end  of  tho 
town  by  a  landing-party  would  probably  meet 

•  la  the  EnilSkh  Mi4  Riwat^n  *e«Hrntf  of  thm«  tf*B»«etiMS 
tbeK  b  Jk  reibnrkablfl  dlitcrefiancj,  rniial  to  cme  datj^  In  ih*  djitc* 
ftviljirn«(,  nftcr  roxkliiB  iiIIowbdm  for  the  dlTfCdity  belwctn  tbp  Old 
odA  Ut*  St^lG*.  This  ]»  pmbabl J*  dtic  to  TnriationN  In  ihe  '  refkna- 
livg*  dI  time,  m  eiUniAtct]  bj  lonritudc.  In  trKTcllinir  FEutworili  tbs 
iujw,  from  nocm  to  noon,  are  pnortcr,  aM  in  iriTrtJiiiuff  wrif\w^T6 
an  loBi^er,  Una  Tbm  tbo  obAorT^r  ri'tnuiur  on  any  one  inertdiMt, 
TbB  tulhorUlM  at  r^lropimloTBk  bad  poa&ibly  (Tarelled  (ustimrd, 
from  81  PttersbaTgr,  wlmewtl)*  AUSKleomtnonderii  h^idtome  vnmi- 
wud  imuiA  Otpa  Hom--A  dlffcrcncs  of  {»n«  da/  to  tbe  nckOQkig 
would  h«Ttefl  trlW. 
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with  BTicoeM  and  lead  to  important  rcsiilt3  j  while, 
witli  a  view  to  occupy  the  enemj'a  attention  as 
much  as  ftoasiblc^  it  was  tlelermincd  to  make  a 
siraultanoons  attack  on  a  hattei^  of  five  guns 
placed  on  the  low  part  of  the  peninsula ;  and  in 
a«ldttion  to  this^  a  iJ&Hy  of  marines  and  seamen 
were  to  land  Tiear  a  round  fort  at  the  north  end  of 
the  pcninsuift,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  jMjssession 
of  the  batteries  and  the  heij^lits  which  surroiinded 
the  town.  Puwuant  to  these  arrangements,  about 
&M)  men,  equally  selected  from  English  and 
French,  were  placed  on  hoard  the  Vir^^o^  which 
eteamer  was  then  Itched  alongside  Lq  Forte;  the 
boats  for  the  disembarkation  being  placed  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  Ptt^dati  being  taken  in 
tow  afitem.  No  sooner  did  the  ships  come  witliin 
range,  tlian  t!ie  Russian  batteries  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  and  wrought  much  mischief  against  the  masts 
aud  rigging  of  the  frigates,  especially  La  Forte; 
the  commanders,  too,  were  in  anxiety  concerning 
the  Firaga,  crowded  as  her  decks  were  with  men. 
The  President  anchored  withui  Gf>0  yards  of  the 
l>euinMula  which  guarded  the  harbour,  and  here 
attacked  one  among  many  batteries,  which  obtained 
the  names  of  the  Saddle,  Clorge,  Toint,  Inner, 
Path^  Snake-in-grass,  Parker'*!,  Garden,  and  Citadel 
Batteriesr^^these  names  being  a]ji)arently  given  by 
the  Bnghsh,  to  distinguish  tlie  batteries  one  from 
another,  by  slight  circumstances  connected  with 
their  respective  forms  or  positions.  The  Saddle 
Battery,  of  seven  guns,  attacked  by  the  Prcsiihut^ 
retunicil  the  ifire  resolutely ;  the  gunners  retiring 
occasionally  for  an  instant  under  shelter  of  the 
sloping  platform  on  which  the  gunis  -were  placed, 
and  then  springing  forth,  loading  and  firing  again  : 
the  tiesistancc  was  indeed  vigorous,  and  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  the  President  could  silence 
this  battery.  Meanwhile,  Ixi  Foi-te  anchored  at  a 
further  dlst^vnce  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
opened  tire  on  tho  Round  Fort  or  Gorge  Battery, 
of  five  guns,  and  fipecdily  silenccri  it.  These  two 
preliminary  o[jei'attons  being  effected,  the  mannea 
and  iicamen  were  enabled  to  laud  from  the  Virago; 
the  force,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the 
crcwa  of  all  the  ships,  was  commanded — the 
Eiiglish  seamen  by  Captain  Bnrridge,  the  French 
by  Capta.in  LagrantUcre,  and  the  marines  by 
Captain  Parker. 

This  land-expedition  had  a  disasti-ous  result. 
The  plan  was — that  the  marines  and  the  French 
seamen  should  ascend  Nikolaiska  11  ih,  which 
commanded  the  town  on  the  north  ;  and  that  tho 
English  seamen  should  proceed  by  a  road  to 
the  left,  with  a  view  to  storm  cei'taiu  batteries 
in  the  town  which  commanded  tho  passage  of 
tho  Gorge,  Immediately  on  the  lauding  of 
the  force,  the  Ku^tans,  strong  in  position  aud  in 
numbers  on  the  hill,  opened  fire  on  them.  Tho 
marines,  supporteil  by  part  of  tho  seamen, 
ascended  the  hill  as  well  and  as  quickly  as 
they  could  ;  but  they  were  sailly  impeded,  not  so 
much  by  tho  steepness  of  the  hill  as  by  the  thick 
jungle  which  covered  it,     The  Russians,  bowovor, 


were  driven  back,  and  tlie   Allies  guc^jeded  in 

outflanking  some  of  the  batteries  ;  but  their  loss 
was  most  severe;  for  the  Russians  were  in  con- 
siderable force  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  while  other 
parties  kept  up  a  harassing  fire  of  musketry  from 
lug:-houseB  at  a  short  distance.  When,  struggling 
against  these  difficulties,  the  Allies  reachetl  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Captain  Parker  was  killed  while 
gallantly  leading  on  the  marines,  and  Lieutenants 
M 'Galium  and  Clements  wounded.  The  men, 
losing  tiietr  commanders,  began  to  give  way ; 
and  after  many  rallies,  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  incessant  fire  maintained  against 
them.  They  retreated  to  the  boats ;  hut  even 
here  further  loss  attended  them,  because  tho 
Itoats  had  to  be  brought  within  range  of  tho 
enemy's  musketry.  Besides  Captain  Parker  of 
the  lloyal  Marines,  Captain  Lefebvro  of  the 
Eurydicc  was  killed ;  and  in  addition  to  Lieu- 
tenants M'Cahum  and  Clements^  Lieutenajcit^ 
Howard  and  Palmer  were  wounded.  It  was  a 
mortifying  termination  to  the  enterprise.  Cap- 
tain Burridge,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to  the 
movement,  said  i  •  The  dithcultics  of  tho  land  and 
the  jungle  were  more  than  they  could  contend 
against,  while  an  unseen  enemy  was  firing  upon 
them  from  all  sides.'  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  garrison  wns  greater  than  the  Allies  had 
been  led  to  expect  Tho  left  attack,  by  tho 
I'oajl,  was  frustrated  by  the  strong  dcronces  of 
the  Goi^c,  in  musketry  and  ficld-piec^  ;  while  the 
rif'ht  attack,  up  the  Mil,  was  checked  by  tho 
dense  jungle,  which  at  once  impeded  the  advance 
and  covered  tho  defenders. 

Whether  the  advance  up  the  hill  to  the  jungle 
was  justifiable,  depends  on  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  the  commanders  possessed  at  the  time ; 
but  it  put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to  tho 
whole  expedition.  All  the  e^'e- witnesses,  wheliier 
engaged  or  not,  described  the  contest  on  land  as 
terrible ;  aud  all  bore  evidence  to  the  bravery 
with  which  the  Russians  defended  their  positions. 
One  sentinel  attracted  especial  ailmiration :  sixty 
rifle-shots  were  aimed  at  him  j  but  he  never 
ceased  fur  an  instant  to  pace  to  and  fi'O  at  his  poet| 
regardless  of  the  balls  which  whistled  around  his 
head :  he  escaped  untouched.  The  marines  on 
tho  hill  were  exposed  to  a  suocesiiiou  of  perils  j 
when,  impeded  by  the  thick  bush  of  underwood 
and  brambles,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
many  of  them  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipico 
seventy  feet  deep ;  deadly  volleys  were  pouring 
in  upon  them  from  tlie  rear,  and  they  had  the 
altcniativo  of  being  shot  as  they  stood,  or  of 
jumping  doTft-n  the  precipice  ;  many  took  the  leap, 
and  were  either  maimed  or  killed. 

The  6th  of  September  was  a  mournful  day  to 
the  Allies.  Instead  of  renewing  the  attack  with 
a  hope  of  victory j  they  buried  their  dead.  In 
their  official  retnrnsj  they  were  obliged  to  include 
'killed*  and  'missing'  in  one  entry;  for  they 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  real  fate  of  many 
of  their  companion*.    Tho  totals  presented  in  the 
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two  stjuadrons  were — Jvilled  or  misiiBg,  4  ofBcctis 
and  4S  men;  wouude<i,  G  oflicerB  and  US  men: 
upwards  of  200  in  all,  among  whom,  huwevcr, 
many  wore  merely  contascd. 

As  it  was  fdt  that  the  force,  thus  reduced,  had 
not  strength  sufficient  to  take  or  destroy  either 
Uie  town  or  the  two  Russian  frigates,  preparations 
were  made  to  leave  the  plaee.  These  preparations 
being  completed  ou  the  6th,  the  two  stjuadrons 
took  their  ileparture  on  the  7th — the  English  to 
Vancouver,  auil  the  French  to  8a ti  Francisco. 
The  Russian  commander  congratulated  his  garri- 
son, and  rightly  so,  on  tlio  repulse  of  the  enemy ; 


he  acknowledged  a  loss  of  40  killed  and  75 
wounded;  but  when  lie  put  down  the  AJiieil  losa 
at  300j  *  besides  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  ships,'  lie  indxdged  in  tlio  usual  Eussian 
exaggeration  on  sach  subjects. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Pdtropanlovsk,  the  Allies 
©noountered  two  vessels  outside  the  harhour.  One, 
a  small  Russian  government  schooner,  tlie  AnadiSi 
was  captured  hy  the  Fii-a^o;  the  other,  the  JSitlft^ 
a  merchant-ship  of  SOO  tons,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  stores  and  provisions  from  Ilambui-g  for 
Pctropaulovsk,  was  taken  by  the  Prc^dcni.  The 
Anadi*   was   emptied,    dissmantled,    and    burnt; 


Map  of  EliDtelutta  and  Nd^hbooHnf  Sbbs. 


while  the  Sitka  was  taken  away  as  a  pvhjt ;  and 
tljere  can  bo  Uttle  doabt  that  the  Russians  at 
P*6tro|Mtulovak  afterwards  suffered  sevurely  hy  tlie 
loss  of  the  stores  contained  in  the  latter  vessel. 
The  French  squadron,  arriving  at  Wan  Fran- 
daeo  early  in  Oct/jber,  rtrmained  there  several 
weeks  to  repair  damages,  byfore  proceeding  soulh- 
waifl  tfj  wiuter-ciuaitera.  The  Allieil  fleet  was 
short  of  provisions  atvd  stores;  and  this  app«irs 
to  have  inSuenccd  the  commanders,  in  some 
degree,  in  abandoning  any  further  operations  after 
the  conflict  on  the  4th.  The  object  of  the  Allies 
was  not  so  much  to  destroy  Pt^tropaulovsk,  as 
to  engage  and  capture  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Pacitic,  be  it  large  or  small ;  hut  it  was  not  until 
after  conversation  with  the  prisoners  taken  on 
Iward  the  Sitka^  that  the  Allied  admirals  ascer- 
tained particnlai-s  respeeting  certain  Russian 
shipS'Of-war  safely  harlaiure^l  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amur,  at  the  south-woi^t  comer  of  the  Sea 


of  Okhotsk,  Had  this  knowledge  l>een  possessed 
earlier,  it  is  possible  that  the  Allies  would  have 
steered  in  that  diriiction ;  but  the  unfortunate 
encounter  at  Petropauli>vsk  had  unfitted  them  for 
further  enterprise. 

A  lingular  parallelism  is  observable  in  all  the 
naval  operations  of  tho  English  and  Frcncli 
against  the  Russians  in  1854,  In  all  tlie  four 
seas,  the  Russian  ships  either  slipped  out  of  sight 
altogether,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  stone  walla ; 
it  was  so  in  the  Black  8ca,  in  the  Baltic^  in  the 
White  Sea,  and  in  the  Korth  Pacific,  In  all  four 
Bcas,  too^wbether  rc:julting  from  this  cause,  or 
frum  a  combination  of  other  circumstances — the 
operations  of  the  Allies  were  disproportionate  to 
the  naval  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commanders,  A  few  forts  were  dismantled  on 
the  Circassian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  antl  armies 
were  transported  from  place  to  place  ;  the  fortress 
of  Bomarsund  was  destroyed  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
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series  of  storcbouBcs  and  magAsdneA  boomed ;  the 
town  of  Kola  was  destroyed  in  the  White  Sea^ 
and  Boiall  Ku^ian  Tessds  were  scuttled  or  burned ; 
the  town  of  Pctropaulovskj  in  the  North  Pacific, 
was  bombarded,  but  rendered  little  the  worse  by 
th©  infiiction.  All  the  achievements  were  trifling, 
mewured  bj  the  rMt  maritime  resources  of  the 


Western  Powers,  One  UBeful  lesson,  however,  was 
learned  hj  tho  year's  proceedings — that  rapid 
steamers,  and  gun-boata  or  floating-batteries  of 
light  draughty  would  render  more  service  in 
thofie  seas  thao  the  ponderous  sbipa-of-the- 
line,  whose  real  home  is  on  the  broad  and  open 
ocean. 
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'he  peninsiila  which,  in  the 
^autumn  of  1854,  became  the 
r theatre  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
fable  warlike  contests  of  modern 
nime^,  ia  in  itself  ftill  of  interest  to 
fe^  the  historiajij  the  uatnraliKtj  and  the 
BTfobMrvcr  of  i?ocial  life,  apart  frora  any 
''temporaiy  straggles  which  may  hlast 
'  its  peace  or  waste  its  resources.  Had  there 
f  been  no  cause  of  quarrel  between  Russia  and 
'  tlie  other  states  of  Europe — had  the  maintenance 
of  n^rat  superioritj  in  the  Black  Sea  been  no 
question  between  the  Eajst  and  the  West— the 
Crime*\  would  still  bo  worthy  of  study,  on  account 
both  of  the  extraordinary  diTeraity  of  nations  by 
which  it  has  at  diflferent  times  been  possessed,  and 
the  pUysical  contrasts  prcsentod  by  its  northern 
and  southern  regions.  But  when  to  these  sources 
of  interest  arc  addefl  those  belonging  to  a  scene  of 
terrific  strugigle ;  when  the  events  there  transpiring 
convulse  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  create  a  wild 
excitement  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia ; 
when  the  question  to  be  there  solved  is  the  failure 
or  the  success  of  boundlt*?s  ambition — ^then  does 
the  Crimea  become  invested  with  a  character  of 
extraordinaiy  importance.  All  the  other  warlike 
proceedings  of  1854  would  have  been  smaO  in 
sJgnifioincT,  had  not  the  tremendous  campaign  lu 
the  Crimea  occurred.  The  struggli^  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  so  honourable  to  the  unassisted 
enei^cs  of  the  Turks,  simply  left  to  that  nation  the 
provinces  they  alre^vdy  posaesse<l,  without  involving 
a  fomml  withdrawal  by  Russia  of  the  pretensions 
BO  haughtily  put  forward  in  1853.  The  occupancy 
by  Amfria  of  the  Princtpaltties  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  Turkey,  was 
shore  of  much  of  its  value  by  doubts  concerning 
the  sincerity  of  the  court  of  Yienna  in  any 
measures  hostile  to  the  czar.  The  commotions  in 
the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  Turkey, 
though  irritating  and  exhausting  to  the  Ottoman 
Divan,  were  of  minor  European  importance,  since 
they  arose  fh>m  a  multiplicity  of  crrcumstances 
which  in  many  instances  coonteracted  each  other. 
Th«  strogg^  &f  the  petty  court  of  Athens  to  raise 
a  great  Greek  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  Osmanli 
power,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  czar,  could 
at  any  time  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  few  ships 


and  a  few  regiments  belonging  to  the  Western 
Powers.  The  encounters  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  important  as  they  must  necessarily 
be  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  Eussian  dominion, 
were  inconclusive  in  1864 — the  relative  positions 
of  Turks  and  Russians  at  the  end  of  the  year  being 
nearly  as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning,  The 
achievements  of  the  great  fleets  belonging  to 
England  and  France,  in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the 
Baltic,  cannot  be  regarded  as  grand  in  their 
character  or  productive  of  decisive  results,  however 
readily  allowance  may  be  made  for  difficulty  in 
fighting  an  enemy  who  would  not  come  forth  to 
a  close  encounter.  Lastly,  the  small  expeditions 
to  the  White  8ea  and  to  the  regions  around  Kami- 
chatkaj  whether  successful  or  not  in  attaining  the 
immediate  objects  aimed  at,  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  vitally  affected  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Hence,  by  a  sort  of  exhaustive  process,  the 
field  for  really  important  operations — operations 
which  might  possibly  bring  matters  to  a  crisis- 
became  circumscribed ;  and  the  eyes  of  Europe 
were  turned  to  the  Crimea,  as  the  probable  theatre 
of  straggles  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  might 
produce  vast  results  on  the  future  tranquillity  of 
surrounding  nations. 


THB     CntAIBA,     FAST    AND     PRBSBKT, 

The  Crimea  is  remarkably  situated,  relatively 
to  the  mainland  with  which  it  is  connected. 
Southern  Russia,  from  Asia  on  the  east,  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions  on  the  west,  is 
httle  else  than  a  vast  plain,  swampy  in  mmQ 
parti,  sandy  in  others,  fertile  in  the  rest;  and 
thia  plain  appears  lo  have  been  a  pathway 
along  which  rude  hordes  roamed  westward,  at 
different  periods  of  early  historj,  in  search  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  riches  for  which  the  W^cst 
waa  held  in  repute.  Tlie  Crimea  lay  not  directly  in 
this  path,  but  constitutetl  a  sort  of  recess,  shelter, 
or  retreat,  appended  to  the  mainland  by  a  little 
thread  of  isthmus,  but  bounded  in  all  other  parla 
by  the  waters  of  the  Etixino  and  the  8ea  of  AEOf. 
Into  this  recess  many  of  the  early  rovers  pene- 
trated, and  settled  down  in  peacefal  occupation  of 
the  soil.     The  enterprising  nations  of  the  West, 
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on  the  othor  kand^  seeking  for  whatever  conquest 
ill'  eommerco  could  give  them,  worked  a  way  for 
tliemselves  into  the  Crimea— either  atrosa  the 
Pruth,  the  DnicFitcf,  and  the  Dnieper,  or  hy  a 
voyag:c  across  the  Kuxinc ;  Iicnec  the  cstahUshment 
of  settlements  by  the  men  of  l!io  West ;  and  hence 
that  reraarkahle  mixture  of  the  Oriental  with  tUo 
Occidental  whirh  the  Crimea  to  tliis  daj'  exhibits. 
So  difficult  of  access  to  stiiingcra  are  the  Russian 
dominiotiH,  that  the  Crimea  was  little  known  to 
wcatciTi  Europeans  Ijcfoi'e  the  war ;  it  was  regarded 
simp! J  as  a  part  of  Russia,  and  nothing  furttier. 
The  year  1Bj4,  however,  gave  a  new  Jntei-est  to 
tho  i)enitisula ;  all  that  had  ever  been  written 
concerning  it  was  eagerly  road,  and  much  was 
ascertaine^i  which  had  never  before  been  written. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  tho  Byitantino  Greeks,  the 
modem  Greeks,  the  Genoese^  the  Jews,  the  Gipsies, 
the  Tatars,  the  Cireassians,  the  Armenians,  the 
Turks,  tho  Russians— all,  it  was  fonnd,  had 
impressed  their  national  characteristics  on  this 
(xnnpandively  small  spot.  Asia  and  Europe,  it 
was  ascertained,  too^  had  mingle<i  their  agrieul- 
tural  and  cotnmereial  systems  in  the  Crimea, 
where  horses  are  employed  for  draught  in  one 
place,  (isen  in  another,  buffalooa  in  a  third,  and 
camels  in  a  fourth. 

Tho  migrations  of  early  tribes,  into  and  out  of 
Ibe  Crimea,  have  l>een  but  slightly  recoitlcd  ;  and 
even  the  few  records  existing  are  Iigct  and  doul>t- 
ful.  The  Greeks  were  tbe  first  people  to  cstahlisli 
towns  and  erect  buildings  which  are  still  visibly 
represented  by  crumbling  fragincnts.  Tt  is  sup- 
poaefl  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  the 
iiUiabitatits  of  Miletus,  began  to  form  settlements 
in  this  peninsula  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era ;  they  built 
Theodosiaj  now  ealletl  Kafta ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kertch  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
extensive  ruiuf*  of  the  ancient  Pantieapieuni,  Tbo 
Greek  colonists  especially  selceted  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  Crimea,  near  the  Strait.s 
of  Y en i kale,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  soil ; 
indeed,  this  district  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens,  whose 
numerous  inhabitants  were  unable  to  grow  com 
sufficient  for  their  consumption.  Not  merely  was 
the  Crimea  a  colonisetl  territory ;  it  became  an 
independent  state  in  the  lifth  centurj^  b.  c,  having 
its  own  sovereign  and  its  own  laws.  The  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
kingdoms,  extending  only  sixty  miles  in  length, 
ftomThoodosiato  Pauticat>a7uni,  foronng  the  sonth- 
east  portion  of  the  Tanrica  Chersonesus  (Crimea), 
near  tbe  Cimmerian  Bosplnorns  (Straits  of  Yeni- 
kal^).  The  Cimmerians  \\'ere  rude  barbarians, 
w  ho  entered  the  Crimea  fi"om  tho  north,  and  who 
were  regarded  with,  horror  and  detestation  by 
the  Greeks,  as  shewn  in  the  mingled  history  and 
faille  of  that  people :  the  Tauri,  also,  were  anotber 
mythical  or  fcaI  Crimean  nation,  connected  with 
whom  is  the  story  of  I[fhigenia»  Tbeodosia  and 
Pantieapteum,  in  the  time  of  the  Bosphorians, 


had  good  ports ;  and  between  them  was  a  thirti, 

Kynipha?um  ;  the  king,  too,  possessed  Phanagoria, 
now  Tmutakaran,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  straits ; 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  his  power 
gradually  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Crimea.  The  names  of  twelve  sovereigns  of  this 
small  kingdom  have  been  recorded,  fnjm  the  yt^ar 
43fl  B.C.  to  304  n.c;.  Neither  scholars  nor  travellers, 
neither  statesmen  nor  jounialisti^,  heeded  much 
this  remote  comer  of  classic  land,  mi  til  a  com- 
paratively recent  [teriod  ;  when  Russian  explorers 
began  to  search  among  the  i-elics  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  and  to  select  specimens  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Hermitage  Palace  at  Hi  Poters- 
burg—a  proceeding  analogous  to  that  adopteti  by 
tlie  British  government  in  regard  to  tho  Elgin 
marbles,  and  defensible  on  this  ground— that  the 
Tatar  and  Turkish  races  value  ancient  Bculpturo 
and  architecture  only  as  targets  to  he  shot  at, 
or  as  beaps  of  atone  to  be  quarried. 

Another  stage  in  the  liistory  of  this  remarkable 
peninsula  was  that  during  which  the  Crimea 
formed  |>art  of  a  larger  kingdom,  ruled  by  the 
great  Mithridates.  When  the  Romans  conquered 
Greece,  the  Bosphoric  kingdom  in  iho  Crimea 
began  to  decline ;  ibr  the  market  with  Athens  and 
other  towns  in  Greece,  on  which  the  Crinjcaus  had 
laT^ely  depended,  fell  away.  Consequent  U{*on 
these  circumstances,  the  weakened  state  became 
an  easy  prey  to  Mithridates.  This  formidable 
t}[iponent  to  tho  Romans  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  about  70  or 
80  n.c. ;  and  subsequently  of  the  Crimea,  where 
his  surname,  Eupator,  became  afterwards  perpe^ 
ttiatcd  in  the  names  of  certabt  places.  Me  is 
supposed  to  ha\o  died  at  Pantieapieum,  whore 
numberless  fragments  stdl  remain  to  attest  his 
power.  A  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  in  which  Greek 
blooil  and  half-barbaric  blood  became  more  and 
more  commingled,  existed  during  many  centuries ; 
indeed  duwn  to  the  fall  of  tho  Roman  Empire ; 
for  the  same  cause  destroyed  both— tho  inroad 
of  rude  tribes  from  less  fertile  and  less  civilised 
regions.  Thus  the  Alans  or  Alaai,  a  rude  nomadic 
people  who  despised  fi.\o<l  residences,  overran  tho 
Crimea  in  the  first  century  of  tlie  Christian  era ; 
the  Goths  made  a  similar  irruption  iu  the  second 
century ;  and  the  lluns,  during  their  passagu 
westward  in  the  fourth  century,  roamed  over  the 
Taurie  petiin.sula  fur  awhUc,  and  drove  the  Goths 
into  mountain -fastnesses.  In  later  centuries,  the 
Khamrs,  the  Petchenegiies,  and  tho  Gomanes, 
each  in  turn  occupied  the  Crimea.  There  was 
a  Byxanline  poriml,  too,  in  the  history  of  tho 
Crimea ;  during  which  Greeks  fntm  Constantinoplo 
establishefl  colonies  on  Iho  southern  coast,  at  or 
near  the  stwta  now  occupied  by  tlie  towns  and 
domains  of  Alushta,  Alupka,  Orcanda,  and  Yalta. 
Of  the  ancient  Heraeleotic  colony,  in  the  south- 
west of  tho  Crimea,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Bobastopol,  notice  will  be  taken  in  a  future  iiage. 

The  most  thoroaghly  Asiatic  period,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  history  of  the  Crimea,  waa  that  during 
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which  it  wa3  in  the  hunds  of  the  Tntai-s,  who 
conquered  it  iii  tlio  thirteenth  centnry,  converting 
it  into  the  Ichanatc  of  Grim  Tatary,  with  a  capital 
caUed  Eski-Crim  *  When  tho  Turks  obtained 
control  over  the  peninsula  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  Genot^e  also  posa^sed  HouriBhing  colonies 
at  Kafta  and  elsewhere.  As  centuries  atlvanced, 
the  commingling  of  races  became  more  Teraark- 
ablc.  But  the  glorv  of  tJie  Crimea,  in  its  medieval 
stage,  may  be  considered  to  huve  departe«i  when 
thd  GencKJse  colonies  were  destroyed  by  the  mth- 
Jeas  conqueror  of  Constantinople;  when  4^0,000 
Genoese  wore  compelled  to  depart ;  when  boys 
and  maidens  were  torn  from  their  homes ,  when 
the  inhabitants  who  were  left  behind  were  forced 
to  give  up  half  their  property;  and  when  the 
trc»anres  with  whiuh  Genoese  industry  and  com- 
merce ha<l  enriched  the  Crimea  were  transferred 
to  Stamboul,  the  once  Cliristian  Constantinople. 
The  Crimea  never  recovered  from  tins  blow. 
After  the  Genoese  had  departed,  tlie  Tatars  and 
Turks,  with  tbelr  semi-civilisation,  could  bring 
but  little  that  would  supply  a  substitute ;  villages 
declined,  roads  nnd  paths  became  deserted,  fields 
went  oat  of  cultivatton,  and  tUe  Crimea  became 
somethiniGf  worse  than  Asiatic, 

That  Ruiisia  obtainotl  \x>\ytiT  in  the  Crimea 
by  treaclierons  means,  has  been  already  briefly 
intimated  (p.  5) ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  notice 
the  transaction  more  in  full,  inasmuch  as  it 
defines  the  relative  positions  of  Russians,  Tatars, 
find  Turks  in  that  peninaula  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  II, 

The  Crimea,  about  the  year  1770,  still  remained, 
as  it  had  long  Ikjcu,  a  Tatar  province  or  khanate 
under  the  Ottoman  sultan ;  a  state  midway  between 
dependence  and  independence,  analogous  to  tliat 
observable  in  Sorvia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia. 
The  Tatars,  and  the  country  generally,  were 
governed  by  their  own  khans,  hereditary,  but 
tributary  to  the  higher  power  which  ruled  at 
Constantinople.  During  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  in  1770,  Sahim  or  Bclim  Gherai, 
khan  of  the  Crimea,  assistefl  the  Turks  to  repel 
the  Muscovite  invaders.  The  Russian  prince, 
Dolgorouki,  however,  forced  the  Turkish  lines  at 
Perckop,  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula 
with  tlie  mainland,  and  overran  Iho  whcde  of 
the  Crimea,  obtaining  possession  of  nearly  all  the 
strongholds.  The  Eurname  of  Kriraski,  conqueror 
of  the  Krimea  or  Crimea,  was  given  to  him  for 
this  achievement.  The  lines  at  Perekop  had  been 
re^rdeil  by  the  Turks  and  Tatars  as  the  Chinese 
regard  their  Great  Wall— a  Ur  to  ail  invaders : 
they  consisted  of  a  ditch  70  feet  broad  and  40 
feet  deep,  bordered  and  backed  by  a  broad  em- 
bankment of  earth,  extending  across  the  isthmus 
from  the  Black  tsea  to  the  Sea  of  A»of ;  never- 
theless, Dolgorouki  forced  these  lines,  against  an 
army  stronger  than  his  own.     For  awhile  the 

*  In  locie  mnps  tbt«  nauie  1«  ronilered  SLaro-Crtm  or  Starn-Krltn, 
The  sefluinjr  U  tbc  innic,  huwi^Tpr  i  for  Eiki  ti  the  TurkUfa,  iind 
Mtt$v  tihe  UuHlJui  nuoe  fur  ■  Old,' 


empress  retained  the  Tatar  khan  as  a  pnppet ;  the 
Crimea  was  not  formally  incorporated  with  Russia, 
but  was  placed  under  the  empress's  'protection' 
— the  snzerahity  of  the  sultan  being  declared  at 
an  end.  The  sultan  did  not  regain  his  power 
in  the  Crimea ;  the  khan  became  independent 
of  Constantinople.  Flatterctl  and  tempted  by  the 
empress,  the  Tatar  chief  renounced  the  national 
costume  of  his  people,  glittered  in  a  Russimi 
uniform,  wore  the  decorations  of  the  Order  of 
St  Anne,  and  received  the  title  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  imperial  Russian  Guards,  The  fall 
of  the  klianate  was  foreshadowed  in  these  proceed- 
ings. Prince  Potemkin,  at  that  tinie  all-powerful 
with  the  empress,  obtained  complete  control  over 
the  khan,  weaning  him  more  and  more  from  his 
subjects,  and  bribing  him  to  Ijecomo  an  instrument 
ill  the  hands  of  Russia.  Yeai^  passed  on,  during 
which  the  jjower  of  the  empress  in  the  Crimea 
increased,  but  not  her  hold  over  the  good- will 
of  the  people  j  until  at  length,  in  April  1783,  a 
bloody  massacre  took  place,  during  which  Paul 
Potemkin,  cousin  of  the  minister,  caused  many 
thousand  Crimeans,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
to  be  put  to  death,  as  a  means  of  removing  all 
obstacles  to  the  assumption  of  supreme  power  by 
Russia  over  the  Crimea,  and  to  the  suppression 
of  the  khan's  rule  as  well  as  the  sultan's. 

Enough  has  been  states!,  even  in  tliis  brief 
outline,  to  shew  how  probable  it  is  that  indica- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  Crimea  of  Greeks, 
Byzantines,  Tatars,  Genoese,  Turks,  and  Russian b, 
either  in  the  remain b  of  buildings  or  in  the  names 
of  places.  But  besides  these,  other  natiotis  have 
crept  in,  by  express  arrangement  or  by  indi- 
vidual choice,  Germans,  Italians,  modem  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Circassians,  and  Jews,  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  colonists  of  this  remarkable 
conn  try.  Leaving  unnoticcfl  for  the  piescnt  those 
towns  and  fortified  spots— Sebastopol,  Inkerman, 
Balaklava,  Eupatoria,  Perekop,  Simferopol,  Kertch,, 
Yen i kale,  &c.— which  have  acquired  celebrity  on 
account  of  events  in  the  Russian  war,  and  which 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  those  events — 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice  here  a  few  examples 
illustrative  of  the  diverse  races  or  nationaUtiea  of 
ttie  Crimea. 

Wlien  the  Prussian  travel! er  Koch  was  at 
Kaffa  or  Theodosia,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  lie  was  struck  with  the  variety 
of  the  costumes  and  nationalities  there  exhibited. 
'  Tlie  officials  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Russians ; 
but  the  richer  merchants  are  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians, at  times  Italians ;  the  poorer  traders  are 
Jews ;  and  the  artisans  generally  Germans. 
Besides  these,  a  few  gipsies  are  visible  now  and 
then,  The  original  iuliabitants  of  the  Crimea, 
the  Tatars,  wander  about  with  their  sheep  and 
oxen  to  the  last  moment  [of  summer],  and  pass 
the  winter  in  wretched  villages.  Since  the  Rus- 
sians have  talien  possession  of  the  Crimea,  tlie 
Tatars  have  given  up  a  portion  of  their  land — 
and  that  generally  the  best — to  foreign  settlcre. 
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Ttien,  atnoiig  others,  a  number  of  Jews  have  been 
deported  from  the  interior  of  Russia ;  and  these 
poor  fellows — who  fancy  that  they  are  only  bom  to 
trade,  and  in  RtiRsia  shun  any  manual  labour  even 
more  than  is  the  case  among  ourselves — are  forced 
to  devote  theraselvea  to  agriculture^  an  occupation 
for  which  they  entertain  the  greatest  reluctance. 
.  .  *  .  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Theodosia,  a  few 
German  colonies  exist,  which  have  only  recently 
begun  to  flourish  ;  they  can  always  be  recognised 
at  a  distance  by  their  carts,  which  appear  really 
gracoftil  when  &een  by  the  side  of  ttie  dnmBy 
native  wagons.'  * 

NoWy  these  comments  by  Koch  may  ser\'e  as 
a  text  wherefrom  we  may  IDuslrato  many  of  tho 
nationalities  mentioned  by  him.  The  Tatars  are 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  population ; 
although  it  is  not  qaite  correct  for  Koch  to 
designate  them  the  '  original  inhabitants.'  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  Tataii  in  the  noi*th 
of  tlie  Crimea  diifer  much  from  those  in  the  south. 
The  former  are  a  simple,  pastoral  people,  leading 
an  active  life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  herbago  for  their  cattle,  and  exhibiting 
the  rough  hospitality  of  nomadic  tribes ;  whereas 
the  Tatars  near  the  south  em  coast,  who  in  past 
centuries  traded  and  perhaps  intermarried  with 
Genoese  and  Levantines,  are  more  indolent,  satis- 
fied with  tho  natural  produce  of  a  rich  soU  and 
climate,  and  imbued  with  a  mingled  cunning 
and  polish  observable  in  many  Mediterranean 
nations.  The  former  have  tho  Mongolian  caet  of 
countenance,  with  high  cheek-bones,  wid©  eyes,  and 
flat  noses  ;  while  the  latter  exhibit  that  regularity 
of  features  and  that  fairness  of  complexion  which 
tell  of  a  commixture  of  European  with  Asiatic  blood. 
The  noiltiem  Tatars,  or  those  who  occupy  the 
larger  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Crimea,  present 
characteristics  which  are  favourably  noticed  by 
most  travellers.  Yet  are  they  gradually  becoming 
extinguished,  hke  the  red  rac^  in  North  America, 
Mr  OUphant,  white  passing  ftom  one  Tatar  village 
to  another  in  1862,  was  oppressively  reminded 
of  the  indications  that  those  villages  are  dechiiing 
mader  the  bhghting  influence  which  Russia  appears 
to  exercise  over  her  Moslem  subjects.  During  the 
last  few  years  tho  Tatars  have  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  in  1862  numbered  only  100,000, 
although  still  the  main  stock  of  the  population, 
Tlieir  energy,  too,  is  said  to  be  declining  with 
their  numbers  j  whole  tracts  of  country,  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  at  one 
time  producing  abundantly,  are  now  lying  waste ; 
manufactures  are  deteriorating,  territorial  pro- 
perty is  becoming  valueless,  and  noble  families  are 
becoming  extinct ;  the  poor  arc  ground  down  by 
Russian  tax-gatherers,  and  are  further  wronged  by 
the  dishonesty  of  sub-officials.  Thoiisands  of  acres 
of  magnificent  soil  are  now  remaining  unculti- 
vated :  no  sufficient  inflnx  of  labourers  from  other 
regions  having  yet  filled  up  the  gap  left  by  tho 
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decline  of  the  Tatar  population.  By  a  Buss  tan 
ukase  of  late  date,  no  person  can  hold  even  a  rood 
of  land  in  tho  widely  extended  dominions  of  the 
czar  without  first  becoming  a  naturahsed  Russian 
subject ;  and  this  is  a  cjondition  to  which  the 
natives  of  other  coimtries  are  but  ill  disposed  to 
submit,  A  remarkable  comment  is  made  by  Koch 
on  the  erroneous  information  conveyed  by  ma|>s 
of  tho  Crimea,  Nearly  the  whole  of  such  maps 
represent  the  country  as  being  much  more  thickly 
dotted  with  villages  than  it  really  is  at  the  present 
day,  It  is  recorded  that  when  Catherine  11, 
acquired  tliis  important  territory,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  it,  the  sycophants  by  whom  she  was  «ar- 
Tounded  took  a  geographical  liberty  with  the 
Crimea,  by  laying  down  upon  maps  villages  which 
did  not  exist,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  appa- 
rent value  of  the  new  acquisition :  this  fraud, 
coupled  with  the  imperfectly  known  decay  of  early 
villages,  perpetuated  the  names  of  places  no  longer 
in  existence  J  while  a  further  source  of  error 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Tatars  of  tho  plains, 
in  accordance  with  their  nomadic  habits,  change 
their  places  of  residence  after  a  short  interval,  when- 
ever there  is  a  lack  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Koch  asserts  that  the  modern  maps 
contain  the  names  of  many  of  these  tempo- 
rary stopping-places,  as  if  they  were  estabhshM 
villages  J  and  that  many  names,  to  which  nothing 
now  corresponds,  remain  on  the  maps — having 
been  applicable  only  to  tbe  times  when  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea  was  under  Tatar  dominion, 

The  villages,  then,  present  a  picture  of  the 
modem  or  present  Grim  Tatars.  There  are  towns^ 
on  the  other  hand,  which  speak  forcibly  of  the 
Tatars  of  other  days,  when  the  khans  maintained 
great  state  over  their  subjects,  Baktch^serai 
(Bagtch^-Serai,  Baktchi-Serai,  Bacthi-Serai)  is  one 
of  these ;  its  name  signifying  *  Seragho  of  Gardens.' 
In  this  town,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Crimea,  a  great  Mosk  rears  its  head,  the  portal  of 
wMch  gives  entrance  to  the  immense  quadrangle 
of  the  palace  of  the  khans,  *  Here  are  the  frailest 
of  minarets  and  the  tallest  of  poplars ;  here  the 
dome-capped  temple  of  Mohammed,  and  the  solemn 
sepulchres  of  the  khans  ;  and  long  rows  of  build- 
ings, now  lower,  now  higher,  with  light  balconies 
and  verandas,  painted  in  hght  arabesques  of  red 
and  blue,  and  shawled  by  their  wide  overhanging 
roofs :  their  lino  of  high  decorated  chimneys  even 
forming  ornaments.  Here,  too,  is  the  great  octa- 
gonal tower  or  kiosk,  with  its  far-spreading  oaves ; 
and  here  gushing  fountains  pour  forth  their  limpid 
streams,  while  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  flowers. 
This,  then,  was  the  last  domicile  of  those  Tatar 
chtetk  whose  word,  some  few  centuries  i^^  was 
sufficient  to  make  tho  earth  tremble.**  A  seoonil 
court  has  an  entrance,  called  the  'Gate  of  Iron,* 
over  which  is  an  inscription,  in  the  Tatai-  language, 
to  this  effect :  '  The  master  of  this  gate,  who  haa 
aoqnired  this  pfovince,  is  the  very  exalted  sovereign 
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Mengli-Gherei-Kban,  son  of  HadjL-Glierei-KJmn, 
May  the  Lord  God  over  all  deigu  to  bestow  suprciDo 
fi^Hcitj  on  Mengll-Qlierct-KliaKkj  &ad  also  on  Iub 
fktiior  and  mottier  V  Below  tills  is  another  iuficrip- 
tion ;  '  The  erection  of  thLs  jxirtal  was  ordered  by 
the  master  of  two  seas  and  two  proviuceSj  the 
Sultan  Mengh-Gherei-Kban,  son  of  Hadji-Gberci- 
Kban^  in  the  year  959/  This  Mohainmodan  date 
corresponds  with  1552  a.  D.  From  this  portal  a 
flight  of  steps  affords  ascont  to  a  great  vestibule, 
whence  passages  lead  to  all  parts  of  the  palace. 
In  the  vestibule  are  two  fountaijas,  over  one  of 
which  is  an  inscription  rich  in  the  hypcrboUc 
language  of  tbo  Orientals ;  *  Glory  to  God  the 
highest!  The  face  of  Baktch^serai  is  gladdened 
by  the  beneficent  solicitude  of  the  luminous  Krim- 
Gherei-Khan.  He  haa,  with  a  plentiful  hand^ 
quenched  the  thirst  of  his  country ;  and  he  will 
endeavour  still  to  shed  other  blessings  around,  if 
Ood  will  assist  him.  After  difficulty  and  care,  he 
has  opened  this  cxccUent  spring  of  water.  If  there 
exist  another  fountain  equal  to  this,  let  it  shew 
itself!  We  have  seen  the  towns  of  Damascus  and 
Bagdad,  but  we  have  nowhere  found  a  fountain 
comparable  to  this.  The  author  of  this  inscription 
h  called  Cheiker.  Let  the  man  who  is  parching 
with  thirst  read  these  words  through  the  inui-mur- 
ing  waters,  which  escape  by  a  tube  thin  as  the 
finder ;  and  what  say  they  to  him  ^— Come,  drink 
of  this  hmpid  stream,  which  bursts  from  the  purest 
of  Bonrcea,  and  it  will  give  thee  health.'  The  foun- 
tain ou  which  is  recorded  this  paaaiouato  expression 
of  the  Eastern  love  for  cooling  HtrearaSj  is  only 
one  among  many  in  the  old  palace  of  the  klians. 
Softly  hghted  apartments ;  kiosks  with  golden  ceil- 
ings and  marble  floors ;  terraced  gardens^  with 
Sp&rkling  ca£cadea  appearing  beneath  the  Bhade  of 
I'oses ;  the  audience-chamber,  galleries,  saloons,  and 
the  great  judgment'hall  -  the  closely  guarded  rooms 
of  the  harom,  with  small  windows  of  lattice-work, 
thickly  shaded  by  luxurious  plants — all  speak  of  days 
which  are  associated  with  Asiatic  luxury.  Adjoin- 
ing the  palace  arc  the  tombs  of  the  khans,  enclosed 
in  a  walled  garden ;  each  tomb  consists  of  a  sort 
of  dometl  temj»le,  containing  a  plain  sarcophagus, 
with  a  turban  placed  on  a  vertical  stone  at  the 
head ;  and  the  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  tombs 
M«  ftdl  of  fervent  poetry.  Such  h  the  deserted 
ftAajGt  of  the  klians.  Tlie  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
oaiued  many  parts  of  It  to  bo  refiimisbed  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  origitral  plan,  with  gotgeoujs 
carpets  and  divans  and  hangings  in  rich  velvet 
and  silk,  Tliis  proceeding  was  not  unworthy  of 
the  emperor  -,  for  Baktch^serai  has  still  8000  Tatars 
ia  ft  population  of  11,000  j  and  one  would  not  will- 
ingly lose  the  memento  of  those  ajges  when  khans 
were  greater  than  czars,  and  when  tliis  city  was  the 
capital  of  Crim  Tataty.  The  Spanish  court,  it  may 
here  perhaps  be  suggested,  would  not  be  regarded 
with  less  esteem  by  reasonable  men  if  the  wonder- 
ful AUiambra  were  more  rcverentiaUy  treated,  as  a 
memento  of  those  yet  earlier  days  when  the  Moors 
were  aU-poworful  in  the  south-west  of  Europe, 


Another  of  the  nations  of  the  Crimea,  the  Jews^ 
may  be  regarded  in  connection  with  the  strange 
fortress  of  Tchoufout  Kail,  Iiittle  have  the  soldiers 
of  Western  Euroi)e  thought,  during  their  warlike 
proceedings,  that  they  were  near  one  of  the  centres 
of  Judaism-,  a  community  of  the  followers  of 
Abraham  in  the  midst  of  Tatars^  Russians,  Greeks, 
and  Genoese.  Kirkor,  the  ancient  name  of  Tchou- 
fout Kal^,  was  the  Tatar  capital  for  a  century  or 
upwards,  down  to  about  the  year  1460,  when  the 
khans  became  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  sultans, 
and  when  they  abandoned  it  for  a  new  capital 
at  Baktch^rai ;  but  Tchoufout  was  a  sacred  city 
among  the  Jews,  boUi  prior  and  subsequent  to 
tlittt  removal.  It  ia  supposed  that  the  Jews  resided 
principally  at  Mangoup  Kali^  during  this  Tatar 
occupation  of  Tchoufout :  be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  the  chief  inhabitant!  of 
Tchoufout  during  a  period  nearly  as  long  as  tliat 
which  has  marked  the  Turkish  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople. This  place  presents  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  rather  than  a  town,  built  upon  an  elevated 
limestone  rock,  of  difficult  access  ;  its  walls  resting 
iu  stem  soUdity  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  preci- 
pice. The  Jews,  who  regard  it  as  their  cherished 
home,  are  called  Karaites ;  and  their  chief  rabbi 
told  Mr  Ohphant,  in  1852,  that  the  synagogue  was 
more  than  1000  years  old,  and  that  the  Karaites 
came  to  the  Crimea  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  starthng  d^rec  of  antiquity  may  not  perhaps 
be  quite  correct ;  but  it  is  at  least  known  that  the 
residence  of  this  tribe  at  Tchoufout  may  be  traced 
back  to  very  early  times.  There  fs  now  a  tomb, 
outside  the  town,  bearing  a  date  equivalent  to 
640  A,D.  The  Karaites  differ  from  ordinary  Jews 
in  this — that  the  former  maintain  the  written  law 
of  Moses ;  whereas  most  other  Jews  accept  the 
Talmud,  a  commentary  or  interpretation  made  by 
the  rabbis  :  a  difference  iu  some  sort  analogous  to 
that  observable  between  Protestants  and  Catholios 
among  Christians,  The  Karaiten  are,  indeed,  a 
small  section  among  Jews :  agreeing  with  the 
TalmudisU  in  this — that  each  thinks  the  other  a 
dissenting  body  from  true  Judaism ;  novertJieless, 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Karaites  scattered 
over  Russia,  Poland,  and  Egj\ii  ]  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  whole  of  these  look  up  with  reverence^ 
as  to  a  second  Jerusalem,  to  a  town  situated  little 
more  than  twenty  milc^  from  the  great  military 
and  naval  stronghold  at  Sebastopol.  The  rabbi  at 
Tchoufout  KaJ<5  is  acknowledged  as  the  spiritual 
head  of  all  these  Karaites,  wheresoever  they  may 
dwell.  The  Karaitea  maintain  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion for  probity  in  all  their  dealinp ;  inaomucb 
that  they  are  trusted  in  countries  where  other 
Jews  are  regarded  with  suspicion ;  the  Russian 
government  has  bestowed  upon  them  many  pri- 
vileges, including  that  of  the  entire  management 
of  their  own  town  of  Tchoufout  KaM— perhaps 
the  only  instance  in  modem  times  of  unmolestM 
Jewish  municipal  government  Whether  the  name 
Karaite  be  derived  from  two  words  ugni^ng 
'  black  dog,'  a  name  very  likely  to  be  applied  to  a 
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Jew  by  »  MoUammedftn  ;  or  whether  it  be  trace- 
ahle  to  a  word  signifjinpr  *  written,*  and  indicating 
Jewa  who  ftdhero  to  the  writt-eu  instead  of  the 
Tftlmudic  Books — appears  to  be  a  disputed  f^K)int. 
The  Karaite  town,  bo  the  meaning  of  the  name 
what  it  may,  is  ascended  by  a  zigzag  path  from 
Baktch^Berai  np  a  stouy  mountain  ;  at  the  summit 
of  wliiiih  a  small  door,  in  a  tliick  stone- wall,  aiForda 
eDtranco  to  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the 
houses  are  low,  built  of  stone,  and  rendered  gloomy 
by  havinf^  all  the  windows  turned  towards  the  inner 
courts,  in  the  custom  of  Asiatic  houses.  There  Is 
another  dwir  or  gate,  ftt  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town ;  and  hoih  doors  are  closed  at  niglitj  when  the 
Kamites  have  retnmed  from  the  transaction  of  tho 
day's  business  at  Baktcht%crai,  Out>i<lo  tlie  town 
or  fortress— for  it  may  be  called  by  either  name — 
IB  the  Karaite  cemeterVj  called  by  them  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  where  all  Karaites,  frum  all 
oUmea,  desire  that  their  remains  may  be  deposited. 
Tchoufout  Kalo  h,  indeed,  rather  a  city  of  tlie 
d^d  than  of  Uie  living ;  for  tlie  cemetery  con- 
tains thousands  of  tombstones  and  inscriptions, 
reverentially  rt^rded  by  this  interest iug  tribe. 

It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  advert  to  one 
more  of  tlie  medley  of  oations  to  bo  found  in 
the  Criniea^-the  Germans,  Shortly  after  the 
Crimea  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  the 
government  offered  certain  advantagoa  to  colonists 
who  would  there  settlcj  to  improve  the  country 
by  their  industry.  Three  villages,  bearing  the 
thoroughly  German  names  of  Neusat^,  Frjeden- 
thai,  and  Rosenthal,  and  situated  about  sixteen 
mil^  from  Bimfuropol,  are  filled  with  Oeraian 
colonists  deaceoded  from  those  who  aeaepte<I  this 
invitation.  The  villagers  have  a  grant  of  the  land 
from  the  government ;  they  have  an  inspector 
or  judge  chosen  by  themselves,  whose  decision 
Holtles  all  disputes;  and  they  possess  other  safe- 
guai-dsi  ajj^ainst  Russian  interference.  They  belong 
to  the  Western  chm-ches — either  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic  ;  they  intermarry  among  them- 
selves ;  and  they  retain  the  costume,  language, 
and  manners  which  bad  belonged  to  them  in 
their  original  fatherland.  Being  an  agricultui-al 
]^eople,  they  keep  large  farms  and  large  herds 
of  cattle ;  supplying  the  towns  with  vegetables, 
animal  food,  milk,  butter,  and  other  provisions. 
Their  houses  are  substantially  built  of  jstone,  and 
their  gardens  are  tastefully  arranged.  Not  only 
are  these  Germans  industrious  agriculturists,  hut 
thoy  are  becoming  the  most  serviceable  of  artisans 
in  Simferopol  and  other  towns. 

It  will  l>e  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  Crimea 
retains  indications  of  Greek,  Bosphoric,  Pontine 
or  ilithridatic,  and  Genoese  i-ule,  it  presents,  at 
the  present  day,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  Tatar, 
Russian,  Jewish,  and  German  nationalities ;  and 
a  further  inquiry  of  a  aim  Oar  kind  would  shew 
how  singidarly  the  Circassian,  Turkish,  As-menian, 
French,  and  Italian  elements— to  say  nothing  of 
the  gipsies,  here,  m  elsewhere,  an  isolated  race 
^Jjave  been  arlded  to  thU  composite  people:  not 


amalgamated,  hut  in  Juxtaposition  :  not,  as  science 
might  terra  it,  a  chemical  compound,  but  a  me- 
chanical mixture.  If  observant  men,  when  tlie 
Crimean  campaign  began  in  18i>4,  had  specu- 
lated on  the  probable  disposal  of  that  peninBula  in 
the  event  of  its  capture,  tlie  diverse  nationalities 
would  have  presented  a  subject  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

After  this  brief  historical  survey,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  notice  tlic  topography  of  the  Crimea  ; 
for  the  strategical  plans  of  the  Allies  were  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  direction*  and  heights 
of  the  mountains,  the  couraea  of  Hie  rivera,  the 
connecting-link  with  Southern  Russia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  the  coaj^t-line  on  the  important 
Sea.  of  Azof,  and  the  relation  between  the  hilly 
districts  of  the  isouth  and  the  barren  steppes  of 
the  north. 

The  Crimea,  having  an  area  a  little  in  excess  of 
that  of  Wales,  presents  an  irregular  quadrilaterd 
figure,  with  the  comers  directetl  nearly  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  with  a  ]>eninsula  attached  to 
its  eastern  extremity,  called  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch.  The  greatest  distance  north  and  south, 
from  Perekop  to  a  cape  near  Balaklava,  is  about 
125  miles  in  a  straight  line;  wliile  the  extent 
oast  and  west  is  200  miles.  On  three  sides  it  is 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Azof 
on  the  fourth.  The  Isthmus  of  Perekop  (called 
Orkapi  by  the  Tatars),  by  wliich  the  Crimea  la 
connected  with  the  mainland,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long  by  four  in  it^  narrowest  part :  it  is 
washed  on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Hivach  Jford  or  Putrid  Sea,  an  arm  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof, 

A'o  count  17  in  the  world,  perhaps,  presents  a 
greater  contrast,  within  the  same  number  of  miles, 
than  the  Crimea,  so  far  as  concerns  the  natural 
features  of  the  surface,  Threc-fourtbs  of  t!ie  area 
constitute  an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  occasionally 
inteiTuptcd  by  hollows,  but  for  the  most  part 
flat,  dull,  and  dreary,  having  a  soil  in  which  sand 
h  a  principal  constituent.  In  the  neigh bourhootl 
of  the  two  seas,  this  plain  is  dotte^l  with  nume- 
rous smaU  lakes,  shallow  and  salt :  separated  from 
tlie  beach  by  low  narrow  strips  of  land,  and  snr^ 
rounded  by  soil  impregnated  with  salt.  In  thi* 
whole  cxtent^as  large  as  Yorkshire — the  Crimean 
plain  iij  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  although  it  has  a  little  greeu-swanl ;  as 
a  consequence,  its  inhabitants  are  few,  and  its 
appearance  desolate.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  region  has  rendered  it  a  hisk  of  much 
difficulty  for  tlie  Russians,  since  their  occupation 
of  the  Crimea,  to  send  supplies  inland  to  Sebastopol 
and  Simferopol,  cither  from  Perekop,  or  from 
Arabat  or  Genitclu,  or  other  places  on  the  ehore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  this  uninviting  waste,  is  the  Kosa 
Arabatskaia  or  Kotche,  a  tongue  of  land,  l.K!ginning 
at  the  town  of  Arabat,  where  the  peniusula  of 
Kortch  joins  the  larger  section  of  the  Crimea, 
aiid  extending  northward  till  it  nearly  touches 
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the  mainland  of  Russta  lit  Gonitclii ;  it  cuts  off 
tlie  Futrid  8ea  from  the  Sea  of  Anof  in  every 
part  except  the  Htrait  of  Genitchi.  This  tongnoe, 
althongli  more  thaii  sixty  miles  long,  ia  little 
more  than  a  qxiartcr  of  a  mile  in  general  width ; 
it  is  low,  san<h\  salt,  and  marktMl  by  several  small 
lakes  or  ponds  of  salt  water;  a  road,  extending 
along  its  whole  length,  contains  a  few  inns  at 
d)BU.nt  intervals ;  and  these  inns  present  the  only 
relief  to  tbe  oppressive  monotony  of  the  region. 

Par  different  is  the  southern  part  of  tlie 
Crimea,  with  its  l>old  hills  and  fertile  valleys.  A 
monntainous  ti-act  extends  nearly  parallel  with  the 
south-eastern  coast,  from  Cape  Chersonese,  near 
Sebastopol,  to  Kafla,  whence  to  YenikaJe  it  is  hilly, 
if  not  mountainons.  This  mountainous  tract,  in 
some  parts  forty  miles  wide,  has  an  average  width 
of  ahont  twenty  niUes  ;  he t ween  Balaklava  and 
Alushta,  past  Alui>ka  and  Yalta,  it  rears  its  head 
like  an  immense  wall  near  the  sea,  interrupted 
hy  bold  headlands,  fearful  precipices,  and  small 
sheltered  inlets.  As  the  crest  of  the  mountaiu- 
ritigc,  generally  about  2CKJ0  feet  in  height,  is  not 
far  distant  from  the  fca,  the  streams  which  descend 
to  the  coast  are  short  and  torrent-hke.  Tlie 
summit  of  the  ridge  presents,  not  a  series  of 
Iieak^^  Imt  an  undulating  plateau  or  table-land, 
relieved  at  intervals  by  bolder  elevations;  the 
plateau  is  enriched  with  good  herbage  for  cattle 
during  the  short  hot  summer ;  but  the  snows, 
which  remain  during  a  somewhat  lengthened 
winter,  render  it  hr  the  most  part  untittcv!  for 
permanent  habitation.  The  gradually  sloping 
ground,  from  the  plateau  to  the  nortliem  plain, 
and  the  strip  of  beach  alotig  the  south  cm  eihore, 
eonstitnte  the  most  fniitful,  habitable,  and  valu- 
able portions  of  the  Crimea  ;  indeeil,  the  lateral 
ridges  and  the  smaller  hills  north  of  tlio  plateau, 
enclose  valleys  of  the  most  exquisite  character, 
which  draw  forth  encomiums  from  every  traveller ; 
1  and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  few  hours'  ride 
will  change  this  lovely  scene  to  one  of  depressing 
monotony  atid  dreariness,  the  diversified  character 
of  the  Crimea  will  be  sufficiently  undcrstotMl, 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  Ci-imea  ia  the 
Tchatir-dagh,  'tent-mountain,'  having  a  flat  top 
Burmounted  by  a  number  of  tent^like  elevations, 
the  hiL'hcst  peak  being  0000  or  6000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rivers  Alma 
and  Salghir  flow  from  the  Tehatir-dagh ;  the 
Katcha,  the  Belbek,  and  the  Tchemaya,  from  the 
more  western  plateau  ;  wdiile  the  Tchurak-su  and 
other  rivers  tfiko  their  origin  further  to  the  east. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea  gradually 
l>€Camc,  during  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
tlie  Ventnor  or  Bonehurch  for  wealthy  Russian 
families  -  it  posses-nes  all,  and  more  than  all  the 
lieauttes  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  summer 
mouths  ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  became  studded 
with  the  holiday  mansions  of  the  Galitxins  and 
the  Woronzows  of  the  empire.  The  tourists'  road, 
if  so  it  may  be  called,  runs  along  the  coast  from 
Alushta  to  Taltii  and  Alupka,  and  so  through  the 


small  valley  of  Baidar  to  Balakhi>-a,  traversing  n 
scene  of  varied  beauty  from  end  to  end.  Mr  Scott 
speaks  thus  concerning  it :  *  The  last  eight  miles  of 
the  journey  to  Yalta  is  through  a  lovely  country, 
where  the  mountains  again  recede  from  the  coafet, 
giving  place  to  a  series  of  valleys,  over  which 
nature  has  spread  some  of  her  choicest  Idcssings — 
unrivalled  position,  soil,  aspect,  and  climate  ;  atid 
man  has  not  altogether  foi^otten  to  acknowtcilge 
these  generous  gifts.  The  fairest  flowei-s  and 
fitiits  of  the  earth  are  tJiere  cultivatal,  and  the 
chilteaux  of  the  n(;>bility  are  studded  about.  We 
seemed  once  more  to  hare  reached  civilisation: 
elegant  private  carriages,  gentlemen  on  horsebacl^ 
and  well-dressed  women,  were  to  be  seen  as  we 
dashed  through  a  village  of  vdlas.'*  Jf  this 
description  renders  intelligible  the  <lelight  of  the 
Russians  in  sx>endin>j  a  summer  or  autumn  in  the 
Southern  Crimea,  Mr  Danby  Seymour's  account 
of  the  Northern  Crimea  in  winter  will  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  terrific  nature  of  the  stopp*, 
and  the  stupendous  difficulties  necessarily  on- 
oouatered  in  the  transport  of  an  army,  of  provi- 
sions, or  of  commodities  of  any  kind,  aci^oss  such 
a  conn  try  in  such  a  season :  *  During  the  winter, 
the  ground  is  coverwl  with  snow,  which  at  times 
lies  several  feet  deep.  Unimpeded  by  mountains, 
forests,  or  rising-ground,  the  winds  from  the  north- 
east, passing  over  many  Inmdred  milea  of  frozen 
ground  {in  the  country  around  the  river  Don), 
blow  with  resistless  violence,  and  often  uninter^ 
nip  ted  ly  for  several  weeks.  When  the  frost  is 
severe,  and  the  snow  in  a  dry  powdciy  state,  the 
wind  drifts  it  alwut  and  obscures  the  air.  These 
snow-storms  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  "  motel " 
or  "boura,"  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
half-frozen,  blinded,  and  bewildered  traveller,  who, 
having  lost  his  way,  is  wandering  over  tlie  dreary 
icy  steppe  in  quest  of  rofcge.  Detached  housea 
and  whole  villages  are  sometimes  bui'ied  l*y  tho 
drifting  snow,  through  which  tho  inmates  are 
obliged  to  cut  their  way.  At  times  the  traveller 
looks  in  vain  for  the  solitary  post-house  at  which 
he  is  always  anxious  to  arrive,  and  learns  that 
he  has  reached  lus  temporary  resting-place  only 
by  a  slight  rise  in  the  snow,  and  by  his  sledge 
being  overturnetl  into  a  hole,  through  which  he 
crce|>s  down  into  the  cottage,  which  is  sometimes 
thus  buried  for  several  weeks.  When  tho  wind 
blows  with  violence,  and  the  snow  is  <1  rifted  about 
in  eddies,  the  storm  has  a  singularly  bewildering 
and  stunning  effl?ct ;  tlte  inhabitants  theniselvca 
lose  their  way ;  and  the  herds  of  honwjs,  cattlf, 
and  sheep  that  happen  to  be  surprised  by  it^ 
become  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  rushing  headlong 
befcjre  the  gale,  defy  every  obstacle  that  presents 
itself  to  their  wild  career— they  are  then  inevitably 
lost.'t  The  experience  of  the  RuKsian  armies 
during  the  war  verifitMi  moet  fearfully  this  cha- 
racter of  the  Crimean  steppes  when  covered  witli 
snow  and  blasted  hy  wintry  winds. 

*  Th*  Sitltlc,  ty  Blark  &fv,  nnd  tht  Crimm. 
^  iim^ct  OR  the  stack  Sea, 
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THIS    CHEAT  A  B  M  A  M  ENT— V  A  R  N  A    TO 
THE    CRIMEA, 

To  this  Crirocfl — to  this  home  of  so  aingular  a 
VttTiety  of  nations  and  tribes,  and  the  scene  of  snch 
diversifie<l  uatural  characteristics — did  a  mighty 
warhke  force  proceed  in  the  anttimn  of  1654  :  n 
force  which  might  be  called  the  modern  Armada, 
were  it  not  that  such  a  designation  would  l>o 
suggestive  of  an  invasion  pre  vented,  an  invader 
defeated,  and  a  fleet  destroyed. 

That  three  large  fli^et'?,  belonging  to  the  AIIiimI 
English,  French,  and  Turks,  were  a^Bcmbled  off 
the  ports  of  Varna  and  Baltsehik  j  that  three 
armies  were  encamped  on  the  Turkisii  shores  of 
the  Blaok  8ea;  and  that  the  armies  and  the 
fleets  were  ready  to  depart  for  the  Crimea  in 
the  first  week  of  September — was  narrated  in  a 
former  Chapter,* 

The  views  entertained  by  the  British  and  French 
govemmentA  concerning  the  beet  manner  of  con- 
dnetiug  the  war,  were  hut  imperfectly  known  at 
the  time  J  either  by  the  public  or  by  the  com- 
manders. The  'Sehastopol  Oommittee,*  however 
— which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  which 
will  require  more  detailed  notice  in  the  nert 
Ohapter^was  the  means  of  eliciting  valuable 
information  on  this  point.  In  the  Rej^ort  of  the 
Coromittee,  read  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  18th  of  June  1855,  proof  is  afforded  that  the 
British  goTemment  kiiew  very  littlo  concerning 
the  military  strength  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1854.  t  Sir  James 
Graham,  First  Lord  of  tlie  AdmiraJty,  had  an 
interview  in  London  with  a  Crimean  authority — 
whose  name  ho  deemed  it  proper  not  to  reveal  to 
the  Committee — concerning  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Crimea  j  arid  the  information  thus  obtained 
was  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  and  Admiral  Dundaa  in 
Atigust ;  but  those  ofEcci-s  do  not  appear  to  have 
placed  much  reliance  un  it.  Inquiries  were  made, 
both  at  that  time  and  at  a  later  date,  whether  it 
would  bo  practicable  to  occupy  the  Isthmus  of 

*  Clup.  rv.  n.  119.  Ttie  Kiloured  map  of  BuhJa,  nnd  the  mayj 
dh*it  in  tbe  comc^r  nf  the  map  of  Torkejr,  viU  lUiutrate  tbc  vajrugt! 
tntu  Vvntt  to  the  Crlidcn, 

+  'TherwiKinslMlity  of  the  MpeditJon  to  Urn  Crimea  rcata  upoD 
tlifl  Home  Cuverninejit.  The  Dake  of  Newtautlp,  Id  ht*  dlapatcb 
■ddrtMsd  Ui  Lord  HngUn  on  tbe  lOlh  of  Api-U  16«i.  "  dWtfl 
nrefVi]  bulKcrtt  *  jnijotrj*  to  be  made  mxo  Ihc  prqacnt  amcfant  9od 
eofldlSon  of  ibe  RasEliLa  force  in  tha  Criiaea,  ond  the  rtreigth  of 
thti  fgrtma  of  5«b»topoL"  And  hi*  Gructi  furtlier  ubecrrea  that, 
"  tiefOTc  tbe  atefs  of  i  fortrna  lo  strob^  rau  be  nttpmiited,  it  Is 
neeeu«r7  tint  tnfbrmitlon  wh]cti  tisn  be  rcUcd  va  fllull  «  o))tiuiwd 
npon  Diaaj' puinU  Dti  wbtcb  lUtlc  or  notbing  It  at  pnsient  kunrn*" 
A  H«atid  dupitch,  AatcA  tb?  3»th  of  Jane,  dlreote  that  tlu  uMj 
fit  Coiul3iitin«plo  luvlDE  been  lecurol,  w1uitdt«r  mlfht  be  the 
noTemcDt  of  tbe  IIumIui  fbrcH,  bo  tMmjAlwo.  in  tb?  PrlQalpaUties 
ihonld  ba  undertakfli,  bat  that  mHaorad  nbotild  be  *t  «nc«  con- 
aerlcd  for  (h«  atcf*  of  Be^ulopoL  ••  'i'bera  k,"  it  ia  addHL  "  no 
prtnpwt  of  a  nfe  iad  bonourablF  pcarR  until  tbe  fortmi  la  ndoeed, 
and  tho  fteet  taken  or  dHtro^^co."  The  dldpAtcb  leana  ta  Lord 
Btwiiin  ii  (llieretluo  mljr  **  in  enw  of  Mime  lajtuperabLa  Impodiaiaa^ 
iuch  An  u  M'itit  of  ftmplD  prrpuratian  by  titber  annj,  or  of  tiie 
pnidHAlon  b7  ItuttU  of  a  forw  in  the  Crimen  Kieatl}'  oataumbflilDf 
that  which  can  be  broagbl  ognlnit  iL" 

Th«  CiiilnQt  appeal*  to  ha  to  b«n  eonfldcnt  of  miecDM.  Lord 
Abardevn  nmn  It  lo  baro  bwn  tticU-  imiirculun  that  Sehutapal 
would  fcU  ttlfOCf^t  iminHliattl)'  hf  a  cnup  df  niuin.  The  Dnk«  of 
KcwcMtle  Mj'i)  that  be  c-sptsieil  tho  armr,  after  oaptarJne  Sebaa- 
topol,  wouti]  -winter  there,  or  else,  iLfler'dpslroTinff  the  fortreaa, 
iruuld  return  to  -winter  on  the  Bhorn  of  the  Qoepbonifl.    Bir  Juua 


Ferekop ;  thus  cutting  off  the  Russians  in  tht 
Crimea  from  any  communication  with  the  main- 
land. The  Duko  of  Ifewcastle — Mintatcr  at  War 
— requested  the  opinion  of  Lord  Raglan  on  this 
mattery  the  commander-in-chief  thought  it  was 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable;  and  events  which 
subsequently  transpired  tended  to  shew  that  such 
an  occupation,  unless  aided  by  other  manoeuvre&j 
would  have  failed  to  reahse  the  objects  intended — 
for  the  Russians,  quite  ma  known  to  the  British 
at  the  period,  had  constructed  a  bridge  some 
mil^  (^*tward  of  Perekop,  by  which  a  good 
though  circuitous  road  was  obtained  over  one 
of  tho  shallow  lagtmes  or  Hmans  of  the  Putrid 
Sea.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Lord  Raglan  nor 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  succeeded  in  obtaining 
much  information  concerning  the  state  of  tho 
Crimea  in  tho  summer  of  1854  ;  nor  did  Admiral 
Dundas  meet  with  much  better  success.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
was  overwhelmed  with  plans  for  the  capture  of 
Bebastopol,  by  means  of  balloons  and  otlier  con* 
trivancea ;  but  these  plans  were  a  soiiy  substitute 
for  veritable  information  respecting  the  defences 
and  military  positions  of  the  Russiaiis  in  the 
Crimea,  In  regard  to  Perekop,  a  glance  at  a  map 
might  lead  to  a  fallacious  opinion ;  the  isthmus 
is  nan-ow  and  flat ;  hut  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  the  place  would  he  easy  either  to  capture^ 
or  to  hold  when  captured.  The  rude  trench  and 
ridge  which  constitute  the  'lines'  of  Perekop, 
would,  as  "tvas  catimated  by  the  Allied  officers, 
require  20,0 W  men  and  a  heavy  park  of  artillery 
for  their  defence;  the  surrounding  country  offers  no 
supplies,  and  affords  no  shelter;  while  the  water  is 
brackish  and  the  climate  inhospitable^  sickly  hot  in 
summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  Whether  a 
naval  attack  would  virtually  have  commanded  the 
isthmus,  was  a  question  for  naval  men  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  Admiral  Dundas,  when  questioned  on 
this  point,  declared  that  the  vessels  at  his  dlepo«al 
were  too  heavy  in  draught  to  approach  the  shores 
of  hays  so  vei-y  shallow  as  those  which  wash  the 
two  sides  of  the  isthmus.     If,  therefore,  the  defence 

GrnbAm  has  tbc  strongest  opinion  that  the  order  for  the  expediiltm 
vBi  girea  at  the  right  time,  and  ^oa  pxccnted  at  the  rlffhl 
Unit. 

TblA  repctt  Bhcwa  the  refinits  which  ensnfd  upon  the  rmatraiion 
of  these  Fxpcciatlon^.  Tour  Conunittee  baf«  inqolfHl  what  Jnfor- 
tnation  the  CuTemtDent  hod  obtained  which  Induwl  theia  to  ordw 
tbiii  expedition,  in  regard  to  thl*  matter,  It  maj  be  observed  theit 
the  l>ukfl  of  KcwokdUe  bad,  In  bla  dl^atch  of  the  10th  of  A^l, 
(estimated  Uie  Hueimn  (orcei  in  the  Crimea  at  3I},000  men,  and 
lie  beUofea  that -when  tb«  expedition  waa  orriered,  no  more  relUbla 
aeoount*  bad  been  received.  5Lr  Jumat  iJrabiun  Mja,  ho«ttT«r,  that 
at  B  later  period— nainely,  the  lait  wevk  in  July^be  bad  obtnltied 
"  from  a  IJtio],ean  anthorltj  a  Domplete  Bceonnt  of  the  &linwt, 
lU  locaUtica,  It*  haiboura,  iU  ro»dj,  iu  productions  »n^  tapplj 
of  water,  and,  what  woa  mo«t  important  of  all,  a  «tatenient  of  Ihe 
foree,  whieh  wu  cstiinated  by  bit  informant  at  70,QCe  mett,  MOO 
of  wbioh  weTa  ^tdIit;  40,000  conaUtutcd  the  girriwn  of  Kchiu- 
topol,  and  the  reouuning  30,000  wQr$  dSapented  tbrnn^h  tbe 
Crimea."  Vioe-«dnilnl  Dandaa  had,  on  the  tOih  of  May  ISM, 
written  to  hard  Kaplan  a  letter,  in  which,  rclf  Inj;  upon  inrormattaa 
wblcb  be  bad  obtained,  ho  estimated  the  Hiii>iilan  forft-a  in  lb« 
Crimea  at  120,0W  men.  The  emb«aai«  at  Si  Petcrtburg  and 
Contitantino|>lewerc  unable  lo  furniah  any  luformaUjn  upon  theae 
imporuuit  ruhjectd. 

Lord  Raglan,  in  hia  dLspatcb  of  tbc  19tb  of  July,  Jitatee  that  "the 
descent  on  the  Crimen  ia  de<:iElcd  upun  mare  la  deference  to  the 
viewn  of  Ihe  DritUb  Oovernnient  tban  to  any  information  in  tbt 
poaipwian  of  the  naral  tmd  miUtan-  autborltie*,  cither  as  to  tb* 
eatent  of  ihn  enemy's  force*  or  to  their  itate  of  preparation."  * 
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of  the  Isthirma  of  Perekop  would  have  required  a. 
larger  forco  thuu  tEo  military  commanded  could 
spare ;  If  an  attack  from  the  sea,  were  impracticable 
without  hghter  vessels  than  tho  naval  commandera 
paedeaeed ;  and  if  the  Russian  a  had  a  bridge  of 
apiproacll  which  rendered  them  iu  ginjat  fiart 
independent  of  the  iathmus — tlieu  would  a  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  be  more  difficult  and  less 
valuable  than  a  firat  consideration  might  appear 
I  to  render  probable. 

With  Huch  imperfect  knowledge  as  they  could 
collect,  the  comnvandoi-9,  in  obedience  to  instrtio- 
tions  from  their  respective  govomraeutSj  prepared 
to  make  a  des^eent  on  the  Crimea.  The  town  of 
Sebastopol,  with  its  magnificent  harbour,  fortress, 
arsenalj  and  fleet,  being  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  there  arose  an  inquiry  whether  a  landing 
ahouJd  be  made  on  the  western  or  the  southern 
OOMt,  Manj  military  authorities  -were  of  opinion, 
both  before  and  after  the  achievement^  that  a 
happier  selection  of  a  landing-place  might  have 
l»een  made;  but  the  commanders  having  resolved 
on  ft  descent  upon  some  point  on  the  w^tem 
oottBt^  northward  of  Bebastopol,  the  only  queation 
now  to  detemiine  was — how  far  distant  should 
this  iM>«nt  be]  The  rivers  Belbek^  Katcha,  and 
Alma  flow  into  Kalamita  Bay,  noi-th  of  Schagtopol, 
and  all  are  cnmmnndod  by  rising:-grounds  on 
their  fiouthern  l.ianka  ;  and  if  these  slight  olevatiotis 
were  defended  Ijy  the  RussianSj  a  landing  -would 
be  very  difficult.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  landing 
were  effected  at  Enpatoria,  higher  up  tho  coast, 
the  invading  array  would  be  enforced  to  traverse 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  waterless  plains  to  reach 
Sebastopol,  whether  or  not  a  Russian  antagonist 
might  appear.  There  was  a  choice  of  difficulties  - 
and  circumstances  afterwards  proved  that  the 
commanders  had  not  arrang'ed  their  plan  even 
when  the  vast  armament  bad  reached  tho  Crimean 
shores. 

Never  in  modem  times  had  snch  an  arma^ 
ment  been  seen — never  such  a  display  of  war- 
vessels,  and  transports  laden  with  troops,  speckling 
one  ma  at  one  time:  bright  |>endants  flying, 
Imnda  playing,  the  scarlet  of  the  soldier  cou* 
trusting  with  the  blue  of  tho  sailor,  the  steameif 
vomitinjj;  forth  their  curling  smoke,  and  the  guns 
booming  forth  their  signalt  or  their  ooartesies. 
The  admirals  conferred  with  the  generals  on  the 
formation  of  a  plan  for  supplying  ships  to  transport 
the  trtjopR,  and  for  the  establishmeut  of  (such  rules 
MS  might  obviate  danger  and  cont\iBion  during  tlie 
voyage  and  the  landing.  It  was  arranged  that 
each  ilivision  of  the  army  should  have  a  complete 
divifdon  or  fleet  of  transports  at  its  service,  and 
that  ^ch  of  these  fleets  should  be  convoyed  by  a 
squadron  of  war-ships — ^thereby  establishing  a  Iwnd 
of  r<.mricction  between  the  troops,  the  transports, 
and  the  men-of-war,  and  between  tbe  generals, 
admirals,  and  captains,  Tbe  last  week  in  August 
and  tho  first  in  September  were  weeks  of  incessant 
movement:  Enghsh  and  French  soldiers,  and 
English  artillery  (the  French  artillery  came  by 


another  route,  without  being  landed  at  or  near 
Varna),  being  brought  down  to  the  beack,  and 
there  embarked  on  board  the  transports,  several 
hundreds  in  number.  That  the  transports  were 
indeed  numerous  will  easily  be  imagined,  when  it 
is  considered  that  60,(XK)  or  70,000  troops  were 
abont  to  he  conveyed  from  the  shore*  of  Bulgaria 
to  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  not  leai  than 
300  miles.  The  smaDer  transport-vessels  were 
appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  the  infantry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  immense  stores  required 
by  a  large  army ;  but  the  British  cavaliy  were 
for  the  mo3t  part  conveyed  in  the  magnificent 
steamers  which  had  already  acquired  a  reputation 
more  than  European — the  Sth  Husaai-a  and  the 
17th  Lancers  in  the  Hitnaliipa^  the  4th  Dragoons  in 
the  tSimla,  the  13th  Dragoons  in  tho  Jomh^  thd 
1 1th  Hussars  in  the  Trent,  &c, 

C!onsidering  that  the  altgbteat  misapprebenstons 
of  orders  received  or  plans  to  bo  executed  might 
have  thrown  the  fleets  of  transports  into  minoufl 
confusion,  instructions  of  a  very  precise  character 
were  di-awn  up  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  to  whom 
this  arduous  duty  was  intrusted  by  Admiral 
Dundas,  Sir  George  Brov^ii,  on  his  side,  acting 
under  Lord  Raglan,  issued  inatructious  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mUitary  officers  iu  marshalling, 
embarking,  and  landing  their  men.  How  the 
boats  were  to  draw  up  to  the  shore,  the  troops  to 
enter  tliero,  the  adjustment  to  be  made,  the  rowing 
to  be  effected,  and  the  arrival  at  the  sbips*  sides 
to  be  conducted ;  bow  the  troojis  and  the  eavajry 
horses  were  to  be  disposed  on  shipboard^  the 
ships  to  bo  grouped  into  divisions,  the  divisions 
to  be  placed  under  chosen  commandera,  and  tlie 
commanders  to  place  their  divisions  in  relative 
positions  one  to  another ;  how  the  towirig-steamei-s 
were  to  be  placed  at  tbe  service  of  the  transports, 
and  the  route  aiid  speed  of  tho  voyage  to  be 
chosen ;  how  the  approach  to  the  Crimean  coast 
was  to  be  managed,  tbe  disembarkation  to  he 
effected,  and  tbe  si3sumi»tion  of  military  order  on 
the  beach  to  be  insured — were  the  subjects  of  a 
series  of  *  General  Orders,'  issne^l  on  the  3d  of 
September.  A  short  extract  will  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  instructions  concerning 
the  lauding  of  troops  from  the  ships  by  boats, 
on  reacliing  tho  Crimea.*  The  fleet  appointed 
to  convey  the  British  army  was  grouped  in  six 
divisions,  distinguished  by  flags  of  particular  colour 
or  Mhape,  and  corresi>oniling  in  some  respects  to 
the  divisions  of  the  army  -,  namely,  hght  division, 
checkered  flag  at  the  foremast ;  1st  division,  blue 
triangular  flag  at  the  fore  ;   3d  division,  white 

•  '  Can  li  la  bu  Ukfil  ttai  to  overerowd  th<^  btiata ;  tai'Xa  1«  to  be 
l^rt  t«  pull  the  foar  fonniMt  oar«  in  tbe  boata  that  are  taytcA ; 
*«ritt  »il«i«  to  be  otMcrvod ;  on  no  account  ta  tire*lt  the  line  by 
advancmg  out  of  It.  Tlie  lulTajico  to  be  steady  in  line  abrnut. 
Tiio  cucierB  tawtnff  arr  to  bTipi-I'  to  PtnTbcard  *hrd  elo«»  to  Iha 
bctch,  to  nUov  the  tKMit*  sflt<cm  uf  them  lo  take  tbd  bnack  flO  iMt 
part  hunuL  If  anytl^g  rrsilcr  It  it&aetMKrj  ta  puU  ebort  nmUUl  for 
rvtrcit  or  ■Itentlon  of  mottmmO,  IhU  u«  alwajt  to  pull  to  vtar- 
bonrd,  ivtvr  polng  touiid  to  vorl  futlem  orderad  bf  »l(riHl.  tbt 
intXMUt  the  bcHtd  ate  clKtr  of  infantry,  Ibej  are  to  oialEc  ibc  be«t  of 
their  vtjf  to  ahipa  of  the  atxl  illriplon  tiutj  tare  tulU  it)f  for,  to  Uad 
tbfl  troop*,  Tba  bfflnUi,  on  iwceivlag  tLfl  trwsp*  of  tftfih  diTWon, 
vllL  form  wiUunt  h^m  at  time.' 
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triangular  flag  at  tlic  fore ;  3d  division,  red  tri- 
angular fia^  at  tljc  fore ;  4th  division,  rc<J,  with 
white  %,  tn angular  i\iig  at  tbo  fore ;  and  fith 
division,  blue,  with  red  lly,  triaDgular  Sag  at  tlie 
fore.  One  division  of  boats  %vas  to  consist  of 
Turkish  pinnaces  and  lanncliej?  from  the  Bailing 
men-of-war ;  a  second,  of  paddle-box  boats  from 
tile  Trar-steamers ;  a  third,  of  boats  bcloi3|ring  to 
the  transport-aervice,  and  so  on  ;  and  each  division 
was  plajced  under  a  divisional  eoramander,  with 
the  Bteamers  designated  hy  their  proper  names, 
and  the  transports  by  their  numbers.  The  EngHsh 
transports  were  nearly  all  connected  with  the 
British  mercantile  marine ;  whereas  the  French 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Levantine  vessels,  all  small,  and 
insufficient,  in  the  aggregate,  to  convej  their 
wlmle  army  at  one  lime. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  the  French  portion  of 
the  immense  armament  be^au  to  move ;  and  the 
British  on  the  7th — troops  and  seamen  being 
glad  to  escape  from  a  spot  where  cholera  hail 
thinned  their  number  and  depressed  their  spirits. 
The  sight  was  a  magniticcnt  one ;  every  part 
of  the  bay  or  roadstead  in  front  of  Vara  a  and 
Baltachik  was  speckled  with  the  ships,  presenting 
an  aggregate  little  lesa  than  700  in  nujfnl>er — 
of  which  400  were  appropriated  to  the  British 
army.  They  passed  near  the  Isle  of  Seqieuts, 
a  small  island  opposite  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
DaiTube;  a  French  naval  officer,  dating  a  letter 
from  that  position,  charactertfetl  the  aight  as 
*such  a  spectacle  as  no  sailor  has  ever  before 
witnessed ;'  and  an  English  officer,  engaged  in 
the  emliarkatiun,  said ;  *  It  was  certainly  a  grand 
and  imposing  apectacle,  this  immense  fleet  of 
men-of-war  and  transports  literally  extending  as 
far  as  the  ey^e  could  reach,  all  in  tow  of  steam  era, 
and^  of  course,  sending  up  dense  masses  of  smoke.'  * 
The  British  ficet  reaehetl  120  miles  out  by  noon 
on  the  Sth  ^  and  after  anchoring  for  awhile  on  the 
10th,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French  and 
Turks,  the  whole  sailed  and  steamed  eastward^ — 
between  thirty  and  forty  splendid  line^of-battlc 
ships,  besides  frigatei^,  steamers,  small  vessels,  £md 
the  immense  fleet  of  hired  transports. 

By  this  lime  it  had  become  susjiected,  if  not 
clearly  understood,  that  the  Russians  had  defended 
all  points  of  tiio  coast  on  which  a  descent  might 
reasonably  be  anticipated ;  and  the  Allied  com- 
manders were  left  with  no  other  determination 
tlnm  that  of  effecting  a  landing  at  any  spot  which, 
convenient  in  other  respects,  might  bo  sufficiently 
free  from  interruption.  A  conference  took  place 
on  board  the  Carmtoc,  at  sea,  soon  after  the 
departure  from  the  Bulgarian  coast^  between  the 
generals  anti  admirals  of  the  Allied  forces  j  the 
result  of  which  %vas,  that  a  commission  was 
appointed,  preliminary  to  any  determination  con- 
ceniing  the  pkcc  of  disembarkation,  to  examine 
the  western  shore  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  ascertain 

■  The  Ttew  rrom  BaltaeUlk,  p.  119,  »hawjt  a  fradl  por^aa  of  th# 
flwt,  •bortif  before  tbo  dpt»«iitu™. 


what  preparations  for  defence  had  been  made 
by  the  Russians.  I^rd  Raglan,  General  Burgoyoit 
Sir  George  Brown,  l^ir  Edmund  Lyons,  GenerM 
Canrobert,  with  Bix  other  Fi-ench  military  and 
naval  officers,  set  out  in  the  Apatnemnon,  QiradOBf 
Sampson f  and  Primatiguet,  to  perrorm  this  im- 
portant duty.  On  the  morning  of  the  IQtb, 
the  four  vessels  approaciied  the  shore  of  th« 
Chersonese,  the  peninsula  at  the  extreme  south- 
west corner  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  ol^ervod 
a  Russian  camp  on  the  heights  southward  of 
Sebastopol.  Thence  they  steamed  northward, 
kee]ung  pretty  cJoae  to  laiiid,  to  the  moutli  of  the 
Alma  ;  they  found  thtit  »  «onsiderftble  strengthen- 
ing of  positions  had  been  efTecloJ  since  the  recon- 
naissance some  weeks  earlier :  large  encampments 
of  troops  being  observable  o>i  all  the  more 
important  points,  numbering  in  the  whole  not 
less  than  30,0CiO.  They  then  progressed  further 
north,  from  the  Alma  to  Eupatoria,  a  small 
sea|>ort  near  the  north  era  extremity  of  Kalamita 
Bay ;  and  observing,  at  a  part  of  the  coast  about 
midway  between  these  points,  a  bcaeh  which 
appeared  fevonrahle  for  the  landing  of  troops, 
the  officera  forming  the  commission  agreed,  a.fter 
due  consideration,  to  the  following  recommenda- 
tiona  :—lst,  That  the  landing,  in  place  of  being 
effectetl  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Alma  or  the  Katcha,  should  take  place 
on  the  beach  between  those  rivers  and  Eupatoria, 
at  a  spot  called  Staro-Onkeplenie  or  Old  Fort 
2d,  That  on  the  same  day  as  this  landing,  Eupa- 
ttiria^a  town  having  few  or  no  defences,  and 
no  garrison,  so  far  as  was  then  known — shonid 
be  taken  and  oecu()itfl  by  a  force  consisting 
of  200U  Turks,  a  French  battalion,  an  Enghsh 
liattalion,  and  three  ships-of-the-line.  3J,  That 
Eupatoria  being  iiecnred,  and  a  landing  cifccted 
at  Old  Fort,  the  main  body  of  the  Allied  army 
should  march  southward  near  the  shore,  in 
the  direction  towards  Sebastopol ;  and  4lA,  That 
a  powerful  squadron  of  ships  should  tak«  a 
sea-route  paradel  with  this  land-route,  afTording 
all  }>ossihlc  aid  to  the  army  in  case  of  a  hostile 
encounter,  and  carrying  the  food  and  supplier 
Thciso  recommendations,  after  the  return  of  tli« 
reconnoitring  squadron  to  the  main  fleet,  were 
submitted  to  Marshal  Ht  A  maud.  Admiral  Dandaa, 
anil  Admiral  IIamelin>  and  were  approved  by 
them. 

On  the  13th,  the  captains  of  the  numerous  ships, 
neccssaiily  scattered  over  many  miles  of  sea, 
rcceivenj  formal  instructions  in  conformity  with 
these  regulations  :  some  being  requiretl  to  pre- 
pare for  Eupatoria,  whde  a  much  larger  number 
turned  their  prows  towards  Old  Fort.  The 
officers  and  men,  whether  sailors  or  soldiers,, 
appear  to  have  been  much  puzzled  during  these 
few  days  conceraiiig  their  in-obable  place  of  dis- 
embarkation ;  the  doubt  was  unavoidable,  since 
the  commanders  themselves  could  not  settle  tbo 
qu^tion  until  the  exploring  commission  bad 
returned :    but  it  appeared  Like  the  absence  of 
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any  plan  wliatever  to  those  wlio  were  not  *idmitted 
to  the  consul tatiotiiif.  The  main  Ijody  of  tluj  fleet 
limJ  nrrivod  in  8i{;ht  of  Eupatoria  on  the  12th,  and 
anchored  on  the  13th ;  Cossacks  could  be  se^n 
ridiog  alxjut  on  the  shore,  watehing  tho  move- 
meuts  of  the  fleet,  and  tolegi-aiihing  iufurmation 
into  the  interior.  A  oorrespondent  of  one  of  the 
London  joumalsj  writing  while  tho  fleets  were 
thus  at  anchor,  and  descriWog  what  ho  saw, 
without  yet  knowing  tho  plans  of  the  cominandert^ 
said ;  *  Having  displajfed  all  the  vastness  of  our 
armaments   before   the   eyes  of  tho   astoimlied 


natives  of  the  town  (Eupatoria),  our  chiefji  would 
appear  to  have  changeti  their  minds,  if  they 
ever  intended  to  land  at  that  spot.  All  the 
vessels  were  drawn  up  in  immense  lines,  and 
with  an  unknown  depth— for  the  rigging  and 
sails  of  the  distant  trani^imHa  belonging  to  the 
expedition  were  lost  far  below  tho  horizon  j  and 
after  we  had  anchored,  stragglers  arrived  every 
hour  for  two  or  three  days.  Wo  were  all  expect*- 
tiuu  of  a  gun  from  the  Agamemnon,  and  signalit 
for  landing  ;  thousand*  of  telescopes  were  earnestly 
directed  to  the  shorn    No  gun  vvcts  tked^  however, 
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Luidtng  It  Old  Fort. 


and  no  sisals  ma^le  to  let  loose  the  expedition 
on  Eup?itori3.'  Tlio  orders  received  bore  relation, 
a-H  Juflt  noticed,  not  to  Eupatoria,  but  to  Old  Fort. 
The  naval  oflicera  were  instructed,  by  orders  sent 
from  the  fliig-shtp,  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  following  manccuvrcs  - — One  division  of  tho 
fleet  of  transports  to  be  undcr-wcigb  by  one 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  another  by 
two  o'clock,  another  within  an  hour,  and  the 
rest  by  four  o'clock  :  all  to  steer  S.8.E.  to  latitude 
45  d^rees,  and  tjiere  to  rendezvous  in  not  less 
than  eight  fathoma*  water.  The  French  captains 
received  like  instructions. 

Tlie  morning  of  the  14th  of  Beptember  broke 
on  a  icyuo  of  ania/ing  activity  and  excitement : 
it  ushered  in  a  day  on  which  the  Allied  troops 
were  at  last  to  land  on  Russian  tenitoiy.  While 
night  yet  overepread  the  sky,  the  ships  were  all 
in  movement ;  and  before  night  again  arrivot!^ 
the  whole  of  the  British  infantry  and  some 
artillery,  together  with  moat  of  tho  French  troops, 
h*d  been  disembarked.    Tlio  English  landed  in 


a  small  bay  northward  of  Old  Fart,  in  front  of 
a  neck  of  land  Hoparating  Lake  Kaniitchti  from 
the  sea;  while  the  French  effected  a  landing  a 
little  further  to  the  south,  and  tho  Turks  some- 
what southward  of  the  French.  The  23d  Itoyal 
Welsh  Fasileers  were  the  first  firitish  troops  to 
touch  Russian  soil  The  neck  of  land  was  » 
favourable  spot  for  the  disembarkation,  and  the 
landing  proccede<l  rapidly  hour  after  hour ;  inso* 
much  that  by  nightfall  the  camp-fires  were  seen 
blading  over  a  stretch  of  country  flvc  or  six  miles 
in  length — the  loft  resting  upon  the  Tatar  village 
of  Bagaili.  The  only  enemy  eaconntci'ed,  except 
ft  few  Cosaackfl,  who  galloped  off  to  Sebastopol 
to  give  iriformatioi*  of  the  landing,  were  vast 
flocks  of  water-i'owl,  which  studded  the  bonJei* 
and  surface  of  the  hrackiiih  shallow  lake.  The 
neck,  isthmus,  or  causeway,  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea — formed^  probably,  by  the  throwing 
up  of  shingle  by  the  surf— led  by  a  gentle  astMsnt 
to  a  shghtly  elevated  plateau  on  tho  south,  which 
plateau    tho    troops   had  to  gain  when  making 
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arrangements  for  further  progresi.  The  day 
opened  brilliantly,  but  dcrnded  orer  as  noon 
approached,  and  ended  iu  gloom,  rain,  and  dis- 
comfort. Bteadilj,  neverthelesR,  did  the  disem- 
barkation' pToceedj  tin  til  27,000  BtitiBh  troops  had 
landed.  The  first  officer  to  land  was  Sir  Goorg© 
Brown,  »  brave  active  veteran,  who  eaperintended 
the  military  arrangements  with  all  the  alacrity 
of  one  who  had  passed  only  half  bo  long^  a  life ; 
h<)  was,  indeed,  nearly  taken  prisoner  as  a 
oonseqnence  of  his  hardihood  ;  for  the  Cossacks 
on  shore  espied  him  before  h&  was  aware  of 
their  Ticiuity,  and  plaDned  a  capture,  which  was 
only  frustrated  by  the  baaty  advance  of  a  few 
goldicra  to  his  defence.  Tho  chief  ofHce:^  landed 
with  their  respective  divisions;  and  the  regi- 
ments, after  fomuug  into  brjgadea  and  columns, 
naarched  off  southward  from  tho  neck  to  the 
plateau, 

As  one  of  thoge  who  landtnl  on  the  forenoon 
of  tliia  day,  Mr  Russell  was  in  a  favourable  position 
to  notice  the  process  of  diflembarkation.  *  A  gig 
or  cutter,  pulled  by  eight  or  twelve  sailors,  with 
a  paddle-box  boat,  flat^  or  Turkish  pinnace  in  tow 
—the  latter  pnrchaaevl  for  the  service — ^vk'ou24 
come  up  alongside  a  steamer  or  transport  in 
which  troops  were  ready  for  disembarkation.  Tho 
officers  of  each  compMiy  Jiret  descended,  each 
msm  in  full  dress ;  over  his  shoulder  was  slnng 
bis  haversack,  containing  what  had  been,  ©re  it 
underwent  the  proems  of  cookmg,  four  and  a  half 
pound*  of  salt  meat,  and  a  bulky  maia  of  biecuit 
of  the  same  weight  -.  this  was  his  ration  for  three 
dajij.  Brides  this,  each  offioeir  carried  his  great- 
coat— rolled  up  and  faatened  in  a  hoop  round  liii 
body — a  wooden  canteen  to  hold  water,  a  small 
ration  of  spirits^  whatever  cliange  of  nnder-dotliiiig 
be  could  manage  to  stow  away,  his  fonige-cap, 
and  iu  most  inatancen  a  I'evolver.  Each  private 
carried  his  blanket  and  greatcoat  strajipod  up 
into  a  kind  of  knapsack,  inside  which  wns  a  pair 
of  boots,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  shirt,  aud,  at  the  request 
of  the  men  theraBelvea,  a  forage-cap  ;  he  also 
carried  his  water-canteen,  and  tho  same  rations 
3s  tho  officer,  a  portion  of  the  mess-cooking 
apparatus,  firelock  and  bayonet  of  course,  car- 
toueb-box  and  fifty  rounds  of  bidl-cartridgc  for 
Minte,  sixty  rounds  for  smooth-bore  arms.  As 
each  man  came  creeping  down  the  ladder,  Jack 
helped  him  along  tenderly  from  rung  to  rung  till 
he  was  safe  in  the  boat,  took  his  firelock  and 
stowed  it  away,  patted  him  on  the  back,  and  told 
him  "  not  to  be  afeard  on  the  water  ; "  treated  the 
'*sojer,"  in  fact,  in  a  vo^  kind  and  tender  way, 
M  though  he  were  a  large  but  not  very  sagacious 
pet,  who  was  not  to  bo  frightened  or  lost  sight 
of  on  any  account;  and  did  it  all  bo  quickly, 
that  the  large  paddle-box  boatsi,  containing  lOO 
men  each,  were  filled  in  five  minnte«.  The  same 
attention  was  paid  to  getting  the  '*  sojer  "  on  shore 
Uiat  was  evinced  in  getting  him  Into  tho  boat : 
the  Bailors,  half  or  wholly  naked  in  the  »urf,  stand- 
ing by  at  th«  bows,  and  handing  each  man  and 
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his  accoutrement  down  the  plank  to  tho  shingle,** 
The  beach  was  partitioned  off  by  flagstaflfe,  with 
colours  corresponding  to  that  of  each  divL^ion,  in 
compartments  for  the  landing  of  each  part  of  the 
force.  The  Minn^  and  BrmdOf  amall  steamers, 
were  especially  usefid,  each  landing  a  whole 
regiment  at  a  time.  8ir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  his 
noble  ship,  tho  Affama^nan^  was  ineesGantly  in 
movement,  watching  and  controlhng  all  the 
operations ;  his  ship  was  handled  in  so  masterly 
a  manner,  and  threaded  l>etween  and  among  the 
tmnsports  with  so  much  facility,  that  it  obtained 
the  jocose  appellation  of  *  Lyons'a  brougham' 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors.  Bir  Edmund 
received  marked  encomiums  from  all  parties  for 
his  service  on  this  day. 

Meanwhile,  tho  French  were  conducting  their 
disembarkation  in  conformity  with  a  plan  laid 
down  by  themselves^  and  displayed  still  more 
promptness  and  alacrity  than  the  British,  although 
their  transport-service  was  Jess  efficient.  Jfo 
enemy  appeared  on  shore;  yet  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  pUice  four  launches  at  anchor  a  httlo 
southward  of  tlic  place  of  landing,  provided  with 
guns  and  rockets,  to  repel  any  Russians  who 
might  possibly  interrupt  tho  operations;  and  to 
afford  a  farther  cover  by  a  frigate  and  two 
steamers.  At  a  little  after  eight  o'clock  in  tbo 
morning,  the  disembarkation  commenced.  A 
small  t>ody  of  troo[«  landed  first^  and  eagerly 
ran  to  jdant  the  French  tricolor  and  eagle  on 
Russian  soil ;  flags  were  also  plaoed  on  «hor«  to 
mark  the  compartments  for  the  respective  landing 
divisions,  In  the  short  space  of  four  hours,  nearly 
tbo  whole  of  tho  French  infantry  was  disem- 
barked, together  with  some  of  tho  artillerj' :  tho 
cavalrj',  officern*  horsca,  and  remaining  artillery 
being  brought  to  shore  later  in  the  day.  Marshal 
Bt  Amaud,  who  had  watched  the  proceedinga 
from  the  quarterdeck  of  the  Filk  di  Paru^  landed 
about  two  u* cluck  :  Lord  Raglan  and  the  matshal^ 
the  Allied  military  commanders,  on  tills  day  set 
foot  on  a  land  which  they  were  destined  never 
to  leave  alive.  One  of  the  latest  of  many  proela- 
matious  or  addresses  which  St  Amaud  issued  to 
his  troops  during  his  sujoum  in  the  East,  waa 
dated  on  the  day  of  this  landiug.f  The  French 
force  deatmed  for  the  Crimea  was  ranch  larger 
than  tho  English;  but  the  portion  whidi  landed 
on  this  dfiy  numbered  only  about  24,0C)0  against 
27,000  En^h:  the  rest  having  been  left  on  ih» 

•   TAf  War:  reprinted  fruai  tbe  Tims*. 

i  *  Sole  lEis— For  the  Wi  Hre  mottUvs  tou  bare  been  anxJimi  to 
meet  Ihf  foi'iny ;  at  Iwt  li6  Iu  bcforfl  jfsu*  w*  ure  bbcut  to  ttatrirblia 
our  ea^lci.  TiFpiirc  ^ouruclvcf  to  viiidi?r|j;i3  the  priTatlofu.  lUiil 
Tallin  of  ft  dlfflctiU  but  ahott  canrpAf^,  trbtch  wHl  T«fse  ta  th« 
eyt«  of  kU  Eiuop*  the  refiiitaUoa  of  the  armr  of  tbo  Etmi  to  m.  lent 
ntLh  that  of  the  hlgheft  mUltarr  glodm  of  bktory.  Yea  wUl 
rot  aUow  Uie  toWtsn  of  the  AUlFd  vrmj,  joai  eompiiikHW-ii*- 
anofl,  to  sorjwM  tou  in  vigoor  and  ateadtim*  bifyitm  tbo  «Mm]r, 
nor  in  ctnutuu;  atirJn^  tbc  trLiila  which  awaJt  too,  Tou  irltl  bear 
in  mini  tbit  m  an  not  coiii«  to  wa^  nfw  m  tbt  pttaaMit  fnluM- 
Uatik  of  the  Crimes,  -nLo  aro  w  well  inoUned  tdwardd  u«,  ind  wlw, 
conflrllng'  in  our  riocUent  di»elpUne,  our  r«(«ct  for  their  i-flligjQfii 
their  miumen,  and  tbclr  pmoiu,  wilt  no%  tall  faoo  to  Join  ub. 
Soldiers  f^^  the  loonicnl  tJut  jon  pLint  jonr  colour*  oa  the  waflt/t 
tbt  Cf  lucA,  Fraxioe  tookt  to  jaa  whti  hop :  a.  taw  daja  mm,  nid 
abt!  vill  UK4  oa  yon  with  pride,    t'ift  rhnjurmt  f ' 
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Turkish  shores^  to  be  (Wnveyed  by  another  fleet 
of  traoaports. 

Two  other  operatiotift  '^ero  in  progress  on  this 
bnsy  I4ih  of  Beptemher— one  bearing  rcLition 
to  Eupatoria,  northward  of  Old  Fort  j  and  the 
other  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eatcha,  abont  an  equal 
diBtanoe  to  the  south.  Theso  must  bo  hriefiy 
noticed,  aa  component  elements  in  the  great 
scheme. 

When  the  armament  appeared  off  Eupatoria, 
Lorrl  Hag] an  sent  a  flag  of  truec  on  shore,  to 
deman^l  possesssion  of  the  place,  Tho  town  was 
found  almost  wholly  undefended,  the  iohabitantR 
being  neither  able  nor  apparently  willing  to  make 
any  resmtance.  Eupatoria,  calleii  Ocnlev  by  the 
Tatars,  and  Koslov  by  the  RussianPj,  was  at  that 
time  a  thriving  commercial  town,  with  probably 
lOjOOO  inhabitants,  chiefly  Tatars  and  Karaite 
Jews,  but  comprising  also  fireekSj  ArmenianSj 
Rttastaus,  and  natives  of  other  countries.  There 
are  a  few  low  hilla  encircling  the  town,  but 
beyond  these  is  the  inonotonom  steppe,  fit  only 
for  pasturage,  diversified  occasionally  by  a  few 
wind-milla.  The  houses  present  a  pietur6»que 
ftppearaneo  from  the  sea,  with  their  red-tiled 
TGoh,  relieved  here  and  there  by  pointed  minarets. 
Tlve  harbour  is  shallow,  and  affords  insufficient 
shetter  for  shipping ;  hut  it  serves  to  accommodate 
the  Jim  all  vessels  which  CArry  wool,  conij  and  salt 
to  Odessa  and  other  places.  When  the  flag  of  tmce 
was  sent  in,  backwl  by  the  formidaible  support 
of  the  Spiff  tv,  Garad&e,  Fuiy,  MdrHtdion,  Sisbn, 
Sampi^,  and  JWJwk?,  the  Bnpatorians  ruBhed 
down  to  the  beach  in  crowds— Tatari,  Rusaians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  ArmenianSj  all  being  anxious  to 
look  more  closely  at  a  force  which  wonld  be 
h&rmlesg  so  long  as  the  flag  of  trace  wm  flying. 
Any  idea  of  defence  being  out  of  tho  question, 
the  plaee  surrendered  at  once ;  all  the  stores  of 
com  and  cattle  were  jdaoctj  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Allies,  to  be  purchased  and  paid  for  at  a  fatr 
price  ;  rtuI  arrangement  were  made  for  landing 
the  small  combined  force  of  English,  French,  and 
Turks  on  the  following  morning  :  a  few  ships 
being  kept  off  the  port,  to  render  such  aid  as 
migbt  be  pnident,  Tho  whole  affair  was  so 
quietly  managed  as  to  attract  little  attention, 
althotigh  the  capture  proved  afterwards  to  be 
one  of  some  importance. 

The  other  minor  achievement^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Katcha,  was  intendetl  rather  to  draw  off  the 
I  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  proceedings  at 
Old  Fort,  than  to  make  a  lodgment  or  effect  a 
capture.  While  the  disembarkation  was  proceeding, 
the  JSamp9on,  Ftitjf,  and  Fesupka,  together  with  five 
French  ships,  having  one  of  the  French  divisions 
of  troops  on  boar<l,  proceeded  to  a  spot  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Katcba,  where  they  espied  a  Russian 
oamp  of  5000  or  6000  men  established  about  a  nule 
from  tho  shore-  Tho  steamers  opened  Are  with 
shell ;  some  of  which,  especially  horn  the  Sampgon^ 
dashed  in  among  tho  tents  and  soldierft,  causing 
the  latter  to  make  a  precipitate   retreat.     This 


efifected,  the  squadron  returned  to  the  main  fleet, 
and  the  French  division  landed  as  the  others  had 
done. 

Miserable  was  the  night  between  the  1 4th  and 
16th  of  September— miserable  to  men  who,  wearied 
with  long  inaction  and  decimated  by  cholera,  had 
yet  to  know  the  privations  incident  to  warfare  on 
an  enemy's  land.  The  day  for  the  disenvbarkntioa 
had  opened  auspiciously;  but  rain  and  wind, 
utterly  comfortless  and  disheartening,  marked  its 
close.  AH  the  British  regiments  matched  on,  as 
they  were  landed  and  formed,  to  tbe  plateau, 
except  those  comprised  in  the  4th  division; 
and  thus,  wJiile  the  bulk  of  tlio  army  bivou- 
acked in  various  ways  on  the  upper  ground, 
this  division  was  left  to  pass  tbe  night  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  beach  which  separate  the  lake 
from  the  sea.  The  men  took  up  their  positions^ 
piled  their  arms,  and  lay  down  to  take  their 
first  night's  rest  in  the  Crimea ;  but  it  was  poor 
rest  they  obtained:  some  of  the  men  died 
during  the  night  from  the  effects  of  cholera, 
while  the  rest  were  drenched  to  tho  sktn  with 
rain,  which  fell  in  torrents.  Officers  and  men 
alike  hndtUed  around  the  huge  fires  which  they 
made  of  planks  and  broken  barrels,  tiying  to 
compensate  for  a  soddening  on  one  side  by  a 
roasting  on  the  other.  Lieutenant  Peard,  who 
l>olonged  to  this  division,  afterwards  wrote :  '  Of 
all  the  miserable  nights  I  ever  spent  in  my  life, 
this  was  the  most  wretched:  its  discomforts  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  describe.  It  gave  us  a 
little  foretaste  of  the  comforts  we  were  likely  to 
enjoy  in  the  Crimean  campaign.  Shelter  tliere 
was  none,  for  officers  or  men :  I  believe  Sir 
George  Brown  was  fortimate  enough  to  sleep 
under  a  bullock-M  agon.  A  misty  exhalation  arose 
from  the  lake,  which  caused  much  sickness  among 
our  men,'*  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  troops  in 
much  better  plight ;  for  although  liftal  somewhat 
away  from  the  mging  surf  and  the  unhealthy  lake, 
they  had  to  bear  heavy  rain  on  a  plateau  without 
trees  and  without  tents.  The  quicknesa  of  tho 
landing,  and  the  deficiency  of  land'trans|>ort  and 
animals,  Iwl  to  tho  neglect  or  abandonment  of 
tents ;  the  tcnta  were  for  the  most  part  left  on 
shipboard,  and  the  troops  suffered  great  misery 
in  consequence.  Tho  question  was  afterwards 
warmly  disonssed  among  military  men,  whether 
this  disregard  of  tents  was  justifiable  ;  as  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  troops  had  full  cause 
to  remember  that  few  tents  accompanied  them. 
Old  generals,  young  noblemen  accustomed  to  the 
luxuries  of  life,  veteran  guardsmen,  raw  troops 
who  h&ii  never  yet  seen  war — all  alike  were  driven 
to  try  the  powers  of  a  blanket  and  a  greatcoat  in 
opposing  a  pitiless  flood  of  rain ;  if  it  were  any 
solace  to  the  priv^atee  to  know  that  their  officers 
fared  nearly  ««  ill  as  themselves,  such  solace  waa 
thein.  A  naval  offieer,  who  had  been  busily 
engaged  all  day  in  aiding  the   disembarkation, 

•  Nomtiee  of  a  Otanpaiffm  in  th*  (MmHt. 
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wrote :   *  On  tbe  first  night  after  the  landing  w© 

had  awful  wcnthcr,  blowing  and  raining  in 
bucketful^.  I  (lid  not  get  on  board  my  ship  till 
an  hour  after  midnight ;  but,  though  wet  and  cold 
myself,  I  conld  not  help  thinking  mj'ficlf  luckier 
than  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  even  got  their  tents 
on  shore,  and  of  eo\irt?c  had  nothing  to  lie  down 
npoQ  but  the  wet  earth,'  The  French  and  the 
Turks  had  a  share  of  the  discomforts  attendant 
on  this  inhospitable  night,  but  lioth  nations  have 
a  reputation  for  aptness  in  tent-making  and 
bivouacking. 

The  15th  and  three  following  days  irere  days  of 
labour  and  activity,  appU^  to  tlie  disembarkation 
of  the  vast  array  of  guns,  ammunition,  stores, 
baggage,  and  provisions  for  the  army.  The  coni- 
mandcrs  establislied  temi>orary  liead^quai-ters  at 
ooiiT«fuent  sjiotg  on  the  plateau,  while  the  l)eaeli 
presented  an  animatwl  and  ever-shifting  scene. 
As  the  plateau  was  without  fresh  water  and 
without  woolly  the  troops  were  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  drink  and  fuel ; 
and  the  formation  in  military  ortler  on  shore 
was  delayed  thereby.  Fortunately,  no  Ru^ian* 
interrupted  them ;  while  the  Grim  Tatars,  who 
timidly  approached,  Boon  found  that  they  could 
obtain  ready  customers  and  pi-ompt  payment 
for  all  kinds  ot  provisions  and  stores ;  the  oon> 
munders,  in  oWtiienue  both  to  their  jnstmctiotw 
and  to  their  own  inclination,  treating  the  natives 
with  all  fairne.'^s.  The  sea,  during  these  four 
days,  was  frei^uently  stormy,  the  surf  high,  and 
the  Ijeach  in  a  state  ill  tltted  for  the  lauding  of 
cavalry  and  artillerr.  Several  of  the  hoi-scs  were 
drowned,  ami  several  of  the  boats  staveil,  in 
this  service.  The  great  steamers  Htmatm/a^  Simla^ 
JiMorit  &c'.,  laden  with  cavalry^  approached  the 
beach  a*  nearly  as  safety  would  permit;  and 
a  whole  fleet  of  cutters,  launches,  paddle-box 
boats,  and  horse-rafts,  was  apoedily  in  requisi- 
tion; the  sailors  and  marines  assisted  with  due 
energy  and  heartiness ;  and  the  horses  them- 
selves, sufficiently  tired  of  their  voyage,  although 
in  splendid  steamers,  turned  out  with  more  docility 
tlian  had  been  anticipated.  The  landing  was  thus 
managed:  The  horse- rafts  and  paddlo-lxjx  boats 
being  towed  up  to  the  ships'  sides,  tlie  horses  were 
lowered,  twelve  or  fourteen  to  a  raft,  and  six  or 
dght  to  a  boat ;  a  few  troopers  went  with  the 
horjitea,  to  steaily  and  control  thern^  while  the  rest 
went  in  row-boats  ;  a  8team4ug  pidled  several 
such  laden  rafts  and  boats  to  the  beach  ;  the  sailors 
then  jumped  into  the  water,  laid  down  sloping 
platforms  to  the  dry  land,  and  hy  mingled  persua- 
sion and  force  got  the  animals  on  shore.  Several 
tents  were  landed,  to  guard  against  an  inclement 
visitation  similar  to  that  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 
The  only  freah  water  was  at  least  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  imrt  of  the  camp,  eoiiseq^nemly  the  road 
tliither  was  thronged  with  men  engage<l  in  the 
neecisaiy  duty  of  fetching  water— a  service  so 
exhausting,  that  it  could  not  have  been  long  con- 
tinued without  a  deterioi-atiun  of  tlio  foree.    The 


subordinate  officers  were  left  to  supply  themselves 
w  ith  such  conveniences  aud  comforts  as  might  be 
at  their  command ;  and  thus  it  arose  that  mules, 
assej,  {tonics,  saddle-bags,  pack-satldles^  supplies  of 
nnder-clothing  and  extr.i  boots,  coflee-iniUs,  and 
little  delicacies  in  the  provisioning  department^ 
were  very  unequally  distHbutcd  among  them — 
some  men  exhibiting  more  tnct  and  more  m^ai 
than  others  in  making  such  purchases. 

Amid  these  varied  scenes,  in  which  the  incidenta 
of  eam|jt-life  were  singularly  mixed  np  with  tho«e 
pertaining  rather  to  maritime  afiainn,  did  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  eftcct  a  landing  on  the  cxar's 
territory  between  the  14th  and  the  18th  of 
Heptembcr ;  thence  to  advance  according  as  plans 
might  determine,  and  lo  be  aideil  in  tiubsetjuent 
manccuvTos  by  the  powerful  fleets  which  hovered 
on  the  coast. 


TUE     ADVANCE     TO     THE    ALM  A — T  11  E 

BATTLE. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
the  south-western  part  of  the  Crimea  was  an 
essential  condition  in  the  foimation  of  any  strate> 
gical  plans  hkely  to  be  attended  with  suc^jess.  The 
great  object  l>eing  the  capture  of  SebastopoL,  the 
question  arose  liow  l>est  to  appri>ach  that  strong- 
hold from  the  point  at  whieh  Mie  landing  had 
been  effected  ?  The  rivers  and  the  roads  were 
obviously  the  data  whence  any  conclusions  on  this 
matter  could  be  drawn.  Four  rivers  flow  into 
Kalaniita  Bay,  Itctween  Old  Fort  on  the  north, 
and  8ebast^>[H>l  on  the  south,  all  of  which  must 
be  crossed  in  succession  if  the  armies  advanced 
southward,  near  the  eoafit ;  these  are  tiw  Bul- 
ganak,  the  Alma,  the  Katcha,  and  the  Belbek; 
to  which  may  jierhaps  be  added  the  Tchcmala 
or  Tchernaya,  which  in  eflect  separates  Sebitetojwl 
into  two  parts.  Kext,  in  regard  to  the  roads,  it 
was  a  matter  worth  knowing,  that  tlie  lliree 
principal  towns  in  the  western  half  of  the  Crimea 
^Eupatoria,  Sebastopol,  and  Simferopol— form  tlic 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  nearly  ec^uilateral,  and 
measuring  about  forty  miles  iu  a  stniight  line 
along  each  side ;  and  that  the  principal  road  from 
Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol  traces  two  sides  of  this 
triangle,  vid  Simferoi>ol ;  tho  shorter  route  along 
the  coast  ])eing  more  interrupted,  and  less  fittetl 
both  for  commerce  and  for  inihtary  operations.* 
The  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  concerning 
the  l»est  point  of  disembarkation  in  the  fit^t 
instance,  and  the  best  route  of  march  in  the 
second ;  but  they  ultimately  determined,  tho  land- 
ing being  eficeted  at  Old  Fort,  that  the  line  of 
march  should  be  along  the  coast ;  seeing  that  tin* 
sea  ivould  protect  their  right  flank,  and  wotdd 
aftbrd  a  ready  means  of  conveying  all  the  heavy 

*  The  fuUowtnjt  tl*t  «f  >iiismimatfl  dtaUBoet  bf  rmtX  tmtv  be 
Dfffa],  tvt  oc»itUMuit  nfercBM  :~SilDarenpd  to  Enpntoria,'  44 
mile*  L  to  flebMtopol,  S9 ;  ta  pienkop,  90 ;  tu  Kaniatib«xM-,  30 ;  la 
Edkl-CriiB,  «;  to  Kiflii,  «;  %o  tht  moiilb  ot  iln  Buiswik,  »i 
Eupaijorlia  |o  SebutoiMl,  bj  the  oout-ruftd,  e»  inLkt. 
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portmci  of  the  ba^igage  auci  stores ;  while,  iu  the 
eycnt  of  the  enemy  offoritig  battle  in  the  course 
of  the  march,  the  whole  Allied  army  could  be 
rapidly  concentrated  at  one  sjiot.  Urgent  in- 
deed was  the  necessity  for  putting  in  exeentioii 
some  detinito  plan;  for  the  autumnal  equinox 
was  just  at  hand— a  most  unfavouraTple  pciioil 
for  commencing  an  arduous  camptiigu  against  a 
fiowcrftil  enemy,  in  a  country  of  whieh  the 
invaders  hnow  little.  It  waa  now  that  the  effects 
of  the  reprokcnalblo  delays  during  the  summer 
became  apparent.  Altliough  the  British  array 
began  to  leave  England  in  February,  it  did  not 
march  upon  the  enemy's  ground  until  the  tliird 
week  in  September;  although  the  necessity  for 
ft  siege-train  was  apparent,  the  French  army 
did  not  receive  its  great  onhiauce  at  the  Darda- 
nelles until  the  close  of  August,  whence  a  fui-ther 
voyage  of  many  hundreal  miles  was  required ; 
andj  moreover,  the  men  in  both  armies  had  been 
weakened  in  nuralters  and  Jcsjcned  in  health  by 
the  unfortunate  detention  in  and  near  ^'ama.  The 
Britannia  had  100  men  struck  down  by  cholera  on 
a  single  afternoon,  while  the  preparations  for  the 
eniJ'arkation  were  in  pnjgrcss :  a  calamity  which 
may  well  explain  any  tartliness  In  the  completion 
of  the  vast  arrangements.  However,  the  difficul- 
ties were  to  be  surmounted ;  and  tlio  oommanderSj 
hke  good  genoi-als,  sought  to  make  the  best  use 
of  the  season  yet  left  to  them. 

On  the  ii\ght  of  the  ISth,  Lord  Raglan  issued 
orders  that  the  British  anny*  should  strike  tent? 
at  daybreak  on  the  I9tb,  and  prepare  to  march, 

«  Th«  hAftd  of  death  wrotif^ht  »ncli  \iVftK  with  ihl.i  stnuU  but 
h*rpic  Hrinj  in  iho  ^horl  f|!ucq  of  screii  MreckKi  th.tt  It  becomes 
dcMrablg  tat  nainc  the  clemeiite  of  which  it  wja  cumpaser]  at  or  ncjir 
Uie  tijim  when  the  march  U>  tho  Alma  DDnuneiiMd.  Thfro  wtre 
fl^e  divtulan^  □!  inTantry,  mid  one  of  cATolrj,  thua  conatltuttd  mid 
tliUB  cDmniaaded ; 

FISST   DIVISION, 
Buke  of  QamXtridge. 
Ui^-fBwral  Bmtmck,  Sir  Oaf  in  Campbeti. 

OmtaMst        \  iiA  ) 

Osldfltrwn      }  Giurda>  TOtb  ]•  U'lgtlMdov*, 

Scot!  FuBilMf  I  itiii  \ 

SECOND    DIVialOK. 
Sir  dt  Laty  UroHM. 
Srifiodier-ftntral  Pfnuefcttktr.         Jlt-ujadirr-gentral  Adami. 
a(kh  Bffflnn'nt,  4!  amegimca  I, 

A^lh       »        ,  i7tb       IT        , 

9^h.       »        ,  i9th       ti 

TUlftD  DIVISION. 
S^  HinSard  Srifflfmd. 
Bfifodhif-ftneFat  JSjfrt,  Brigadirr-ffffternl  Ckmj^eU. 

Itt  rtcslment,  i-lth  Ecglmtnt, 

mth      »      ,  Wlb       *       , 

>sth      n       ,  flSth        * 

FOtTBTtt   DIVISTON. 
Sir  Qeorgi  QafhenrL 
Bnftdter-geHfrat  Goldict  Qri^adirr-ffmemt  Tlttrtnn, 

SOUi  BcgitDettt,  03d  Reg'iincnt, 

Tl*l        0        ,  40tli        ..        . 

juii«^  ut  i»ti4at(m,  »nh     P 

LIGUT   DIVISION. 
Sir  Qeorgi  Bi'vttm. 
M<^«t-ftnerst  Oidnngtm,  Brigadlrr-^mtrai  Bttiler. 

BUla,  3d  (wUitUoa^  l«th. 

f  th  (PuBlleenJ,  77  ih, 

334.  SStb  (Comiought  Eongtn). 


The  French  marshal  issued  hke  orders  to  the  trooti« 
under  his  command.  A  striking  difierence  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  two  camps  was  observable 
in  this  particular:  that  the  Frendi  carricvl  their 
tents  with  them,  whereas  the  BritLsh  re-embarked 
theirs  on  board  sliip.  The  French  conveyed 
their  tents  in  pieces,  each  man  bcai-ing  a  sliare 
of  that  which  would  cover  liim  at  night  -  whether 
it  was  that  the  British  tents  w^ro  too  heavy^  or 
so  constructed  that  they  could  not  readily  be 
separated  into  portions,  tJic  result  wa^  unquestion- 
able— that  the  British  troops  had  thereafter  to  paaa 
many  a  comfortless  niglit  without  shelter,  while 
their  com[)auions  in  arms  were  under  canvas. 
It  may  have  been  that,  as  the  Cosaacfcs  and 
Russian  cavalry  were  known  by  tliis  time  to  bo 
employed  in  lajnng  waste  the  country,  sweeping 
off  the  supplies,  and  burning  all  the  houses  that 
lay  between  Old  Fort  and  the  Alma,  the  march 
was  ordered  too  hastily  to  permit  the  tents  to 
be  taken.  Be  tliis  as  It  may,  however,  the  tents 
were  ordered  to  be  conveyed  down  to  the  beach ; 
the  boats  came  from  the  shiiis  tu  i-e-embark  them, 
and  one  brigade  of  the  4th  division  remained 
on  the  spot  until  this  duty  was  performed. 

The  march  began  in  early  morn.  Officers  and 
men  scrambled  up  after  their  hasty  night's  rest, 
and  matle  such  ari^ngemeuts  for  equipping  and 
breakfasting  as  circumstaucea  permitted.  The 
scarcity  of  water  was  a  sad  evil ;  it  limited  the 
power  of  obtaining  an  early  repast,  and  it  pre- 
vented the  men  from  fiUirig  their  kegs  preparatory 
to  a  march  over  ground  where  water  waa  nearly 
unattainable.  Home  of  the  otEcers  breakfasted  on 
cold  resist  pork  and  '  a  jiull  at  the  water-bart'cl,' 
while  large  numbers  of  the  men  started  without 
a  morning-meal  of  any  kind.  The  wagon-trains 
and  the  commissuriat-carU  having  joined  tlie 
divisions,  the  stitrt  was  made.  Three  cavalry  regi- 
ments furmcd  the  van ;  next  came  the  artillery, 
iianketl  on  both  sides  by  iufantry  ;  next,  more 
cavalry  and  the  oommissariat-train  ;  then  the  rest 
of  the  infantry  ;  and,  la^^tly,  the  rear-guard.  For 
fifltecn  miles  they  traversed  a  monotonous  counti-y, 
without  seeing  a  drop  of  fresh  water  or  a  single 
tree  ;  while,  as  a  troublesome  compensation  for 
the  boisterous  wet  nights  they  had  oudurcd^  the 


GAVALBT  DIVISION, 
Earl  t^Lutm, 

Eitrl  (if  Cartti^iH.  Bii^ditr-geHtrat  Scarhft. 
4fht  M  (t^culs  Ortpt), 

fttU  Ulutiin,  4lh  Ilrairoou  Guntils 

nth      w      »  5th  «  w     , 

lath,  4;th  (EtuiUkiUcnii). 

Sir  John  BurifOjTit:  (ind  Brlfii(Uvr-t:< !  ■if 

Otmtrol  of  Ihe  ordiiiincc  and  ene:f?ic#ui  r 

oBliKTa  -were  atUched  la  the  titnft  uJ  i  i 

iGfflimentJ  ubare  autud  were  ntptquUv  i  'lu;>:>  u  .ii  iii>  t,i:.i  l.e  iiie 
ra&reh  to  tbo  Atml.  The  srlLUtry  uiutuitfd  ciboiu  lo  Ui^IlI  f^anjt. 
Although  in  the  orifiBal  plan  the  rrnicU  wirr  u^  li-nf  piirmbrrttl 
dQuhlc  the  EoKtinh,  mi  did  no  nt  a  Met  pen'  '    "  '         .  - 

ben  at  Dud  bttfore  Ihc  hiittle  nf  the  Aim*  ; 
Aide  cf  tba  UiitlHh^ubout  27,0O[»agiilnst  2i  ■ 
rcofomt  for  this  Inferiority  on  the  narl  of  the  i  i  l'iii.-u—  uk%i  iriiiiti  t-U 
auny   man  dcaihi  hy  choSera  tkna   tho  UtilLfth,    mid  they  hiid 
inaulficient  m«niu  of  transpart. 
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sun's  heat  struck  down  upon  them  with  great 
forcej  cttUBing  many  a  poor  fellow  to  drop  whose 
iramo  had  previously  been  weakened  by  iUneas, 
and  many  otliera  whose  only  malady  was  intoler- 
able thirat  Frequent  were  the  inquiries  whether 
the  boats  might  not  have  managed  to  bring  thom 
fresh  water  from  the  ships.  The  lamentable 
confusion  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the 
oommiasariat  and  medical  departments  of  the 
British  army  shewed  itself^  among  other  ways, 
in  this—that  there  were  few  or  no  ambidance- 
wagons  to  convey  the  sick.  Lieutenant  Peard, 
who  boro  his  lair  share  of  olBcer's  duties  during 
the  march,  said :  *  It  was  certainly  much  to  be 
lamented  that  we  hail  no  ambulance-wagons  for 
these  poor  sick  fellows  who  fell  out  on  the  march ; 
for  had  they  been  carried  a  mile  or  two,  or  had 
a  drink  of  water,  I  have  no  doubt  half  of  thom 
would  have  rejoined  their  companies.  Ambnlauce- 
carts  ought  surely  to  have  attended  oaeh  brigade, 
and  each  should  have  carried  some  mediciuea, 
particularly  where  the  cholera  -was  likely  to 
ttflect  the  ai-my.  The  medical  officers  in  geaeral 
carried  a  small  Iwttle  of  brandy  and  cask  of  water, 
which  they  gave  the  men,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  do  much  good.  Some  of  our  poor  feUows 
actually  came  to  me,  and  on  their  knees  besought 
me  for  a  drink  out  of  my  flask.'  The  tragic 
results  that  followed  the  want  of  vehicles  and 
of  animals  to  draw  them,  in  the  operations  of 
the  British  army,  wUl  fill  many  sad  paragrapha 
in  the  following  Chapter.  During  the  march, 
the  route  was  mostly  over  a  dreary  plain,  with 
irregular  hilly  ridg4^  running  at  intervaht  down 
to  the  sea.  The  men  oecasioaally  halted,  took  ofl* 
their  packa,  and  h»y  down  for  a  little  rest  j  and 
as  division  atler  division  reached  the  Bulganak, 
the  parched  soldiers  eagerly  ran  to  obtain  a 
draught  of  water,  where  it  was  clean  and  fresh 
enough  for  drinking. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  troubles  of  the 
British  commissariat  began  to  assume  such  pro- 
portions as  to  afford  anxiety  to  the  commanders, 
and  surprise  and  indignation  at  home.  Already, 
on  the  sliores  of  Bulgaria,  the  couimiflsaritffl  had 
been  harasserl,  and  the  officers  aud  troops  discon- 
certed, by  the  imperfect  organisation  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  military  system  ;*  and 
now,  when  an  enemy**  ground  was  under  foot, 
the  etfects  began  i<i  be  still  more  severely  felt 
Not  only  were  the  commJBsaries  called  upon  to 
provide  food  and  bevei-age  for  27,00<)  men  in  this 
foreign  land,  but  also  means  of  transport — a  much 
more  difficult  duty,  aa  events  afterwards  shewed. 
The  French,  fixim  first  to  last,  managed  this 
department  more  successfully.  Sorely  must  the 
British  troops  and  the  commissaries  have  been 
vexed :  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction,  provided 
at  Woolwich,  to  contain  a  reserve  of  small-arm 
ammunition,  had  been  left  behind  at  Varaa^ 
because  they  were  too  heavy ;  and  an  ambulance- 
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train  corps,  with  accommodation  for  the  fcick  and 
wounded,  had  l>een  left  at  Vama,  because  there 
were  not  animjik  to  draw  it.  There  was  thii 
matter,  too,  to  take  into  consideration — that  if 
any  water,  or  forage,  or  fuel,  were  procurable  on 
the  march,  the  claimantB  for  it  would  bo  00,000 
or  70,000  in  numbers  since  the  French  and  the 
Turks  took  part  in  tho  expedition.  About  24,000 
French,  under  Marshal  St  Amaud,  Princo 
Napoleon,  and  Generals  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  and 
Foroy,  were  early  on  the  march  from  Old  Furt  to 
tho  Bulganak  ;  while  7000  Turks,  under  Suleiman 
Pacha,  took  a  parallel  route  at  a  short  distance. 
Good  soldiers  were  not  likely,  at  such  a  time,  to 
make  the  worst  of  any  defecta  io  commissariat 
matters  :  they  accepted  what  was  offered,  and 
looked  forward  to  a  speedy  encounter  with  the  foe. 

It  was  a  grand  sight.  Stretching  far  and  wide, 
presenting  a  martial  front  ftom  east  to  west,  and 
advancing  in  columns  separated  by  small  intervals, 
this  army  of  more  than  60,000  chosen  men  formed 
a  gallant  body.  Here,  the  red  coats  of  the  line 
regiments,  the  bear-skin  caps  of  the  Guards,  the 
picturesque  dress  of  the  Highlanders,  relieved  by 
the  sober  darkness  of  the  riflemen ;  there,  the 
simple  caps  or  shakos  of  the  French,  the  bulky  rod 
trousers  of  the  Zouaves,  the  flowing  costume  of  tlie 
other  African  regiments,  and  the  nimble  tirailleurs; 
ftuther  on,  tho  Turks,  Europeanised  except  in 
relation  to  tho  red  fez;  and  each — BritLah,  French, 
and  Turk— anxious  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  tho 
others.  The  artillery,  too,  threw  its  bright  specks 
into  the  picture.  Each  British  division  of  infantry 
was  attended  by  a  division  of  ailiUery,  consisting 
of  eight  9-pounder  guns,  and  two  24  pounder 
howitzers;  and  with  the  cavalry  division  waa  a 
troop  of  6-pounder  horso-artiUe  ry.  As  the  artillery 
maintained  a  position  at  the  right  of  its  respe<:tivo 
division,  it  threw  a  diversity  intn  the  scene.  Turks 
dose  to  the  beach;  French  next;  then  English; 
then  cavalry;  and  Rifles  and  light  skirmishers 
furthest  inlaild — presented  a  magniticent  front; 
while  behind  these,  came  tho  trains  of  horaei 
carrying  the  reserve  ammunition,  the  baggage- 
animals,  the  arabas  with  sick  men  and  commis- 
sariat stores,  the  diHJves  of  oxen  and  sheep — which 
the  commissaries  had  with  inunense  difficulty 
collected — and  the  rear -guard  to  bring  up  the 
whole.  The  moving  mass  covered  several  square 
miles,  and  earned  with  it  the  hopes  of  three 
nations.  Nor  was  even  this  the  limit  of  tho 
picture :  a  sjilendid  fleet  steamed  and  sailwl  soulh- 
ward  as  the  army  marched  and  rode  southward 
— each,  fleet  and  army,  watohing  atid  admiring 
the  other. 

An  encounter  was  not  fiir  distant.  On  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  (the  19th),  before  the 
expedition  had  reached  the  Bulganak,  cnrling 
wreathe  of  smoke  on  the  south  and  east  could 
be  seen,  marking  the  .^pots  where  villages  and 
farmsteads  had  been  fired  by  the  Ooanckfli  Am) 
where  the  poor  Tatars  were  rendered  homelesa 
by  this  characteristic  specimen  of  Eussiaii  tactics. 
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Next  cjould  be  seeD,  hovormg  upon  and  around 
the  distant  hiUsj  dark  bodies  of  cavalry,  disposed 
JV3  if  to  dieck  the  advance  of  tho  Allien  by 
harassing  attacks  on  their  left  flank.  The  Allies 
were  well  disposed  to  meet  these  asBailants  in 
Uie  open  field.  The  infantry  and  artillery  being 
detained  by  tlio  crossing  of  the  Bulganak,  a  portion 
of  the  (»valry  dashed  on^  to  make  a  closer  jmrvey 
of  the  Cossack  lances  wliich  ghttered  in  the 
distance.  These  cavalry,  about  GOO  in  number 
(belonging  to  the  8th  and  the  11th  Hussars  and 
the  I3th  Light  Dragoons),  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Oardigau,  galloped  onward  to  meet  tlie 
Cossacks.  The  Cossacks  in  sight  were  at  least 
thrice  the  nnmber  of  the  Enghsh,  and,  aa  they 
commanded  the  brow  of  a  hill,  tho  question 
presented  itself  whether  tho  httlo  band  should 
make  a  bold  upliill  attack  upon  them  i  the  earl 
was  willing  to  attempt  this ;  but  Lord  Raglan 
deemed  tho  odds,  both  in  numbers  and  in  posi- 
tion, too  unfavourable.  The  order  was  given 
to  call  in  tho  skirmishors,  and  to  retire  slowly. 
Here,  howererj,  a  new  scene  opened.  The  Cowack 
squadrons  separated  so  far  as  to  give  play  to 
some  pieces  of  artiOery,  which  poured  forth  a 
BUcccsfiion  of  shot  upon  the  small  body  of  slowly 
retreating  British  cavalry:  the  concealment  of 
these  gnns  having  prol>ably  been  part  of  a  plan 
for  enticing  the  Bi-itish  up  the  hill.  By  this 
time  a  troop  of  liorse-artillery  had  arrived,  under 
Captain  Maude ;  a  smart  exchange  ensued.  In 
wJiich  the  English  bad  the  advantage,  indicated 
by  tho  Ilnssians  retiring  from  the  scene  of  contest. 
Had  the  HiiO  British  cavalry  ascended  the  hill 
in  the  first  instance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  half 
of  thcTu  would  have  returned  alive.  It  waa  the 
first  actital  contest  in  the  Crimean  war;  a  few 
hmbs  were  shattered  ;  but  the  huBsara  and 
dragoons  were  proud  to  shew  that  they  could 
bear  pain  without  wincing.  The  work  was  not 
left  wholly  to  the  British ;  for  a  body  of  French 
wound  round  tho  liill,  and  scattered  a  squadron 
of  Russian  cavalry  by  a  few  S-pounders.  Prince 
Mcjichikoff's  dispatch  relating  to  this  affair  com- 
prised the  following  particulars: — That  when, 
on  the  13th  of  September^  th^  Allies  appeared 
off  Eupatoria,  ho  at  once  resolved  to  take  up  a 
dcfeuaive  position  on  the  Alma ;  that  daring  their 
Mjonm  at  Old  Fort  (a  sojourn  the  length  of  which 
equally  surprised  and  pleased  him),  he  was  enabled 
ta  fbrtjfy  hb  position ;  that  when  they  erossed 
the  Bulganak  on  the  Ifith,  he  pent  the  6th  division 
of  Hu^i&n  light  cavalry,  nine  3(ttnias  of  Cossacks, 
and  a  battery  of  horse- artillery,  to  check  them  j 
and  that,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  tho  one  party 
retired  to  the  Bulgtmakj  and  the  other  to  the  Alnaa* 
The  prince  did  net  Impart  quite  the  same  colour 
to  these  respective  'retirinya'  as  was  given  by  the 
English  officers ;  but  as  the  skirmish  was  only  a 
trifle^  neither  side  sought  to  make  much  of  it 
hen  the  Alhes — tho  Eusstans  having  retired  to 
the  Alma — had  all  crossed  the  Bulganak,  prepara- 
tiona  were  made  to  bivouac  for  the  night.    The 


commissaries  opened  their  stores,  and  served  out 
rations ;  while  the  men  gathered  nettles,  and  weeds, 
and  gi-ass,  to  aid  with  broken  casks  in  making  up 
their  camp-fires  for  cooking  and  for  warmth.  The 
night  was  cold,  damp,  and  comfordoss,  sufficient  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  a  man  who  had  not  other 
thoughts  to  cheer  him,  Mr  RusseO  stat^  that  ho 
could  tell  of  '  the  sorrows  of  a  tentless,  baggageless 
man,  wandering  about  in  tho  dark  from  regiment 
to  regiment,  in  hope  of  finding  his  missing 
bag^ge,'  if  he  bad.  wished  to  dwell  upon  such 
trifles ;  and  Lieutenant  Fcard,  who  was  ordered 
on  outlying  picket  for  the  night,  says :  '  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  my  vain  endeavours  to  find  the 
bridge  over  tho  river  in  the  dark,  and  walking 
up  to  my  knees  in  the  water ;  this  little  casualty 
did  not,  as  may  bo  imt^ined,  tend  to  make  me 
moro  comfortable  for  the  night;  sleep  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  sentries  had  to  bo  visited 
every  hour  ;  and  when  tbe  morning  dawned,  it 
found  us  wot  through  with  the  dew,  which  was 
heavier  than  I  had  ever  before  experienced.' 
Th<se  are  conmion  incidents  in  a  soldier^s  lifej 
many  poor  feBows,  however,  who  h»d  been 
weakened  by  cholera,  sank  under  their  triala 
during  the  night:  it  was  not  their  lot  to  share 
in  tho  approaching  vict^>Ty, 

Morning  broke  on  the  20th  of  September — ^the 
day  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma^ — amid  a  busy 
camp,  a  buckling-on  of  accoutrements,  a  harnessing 
of  horses,  and  a  hR£ty  breakfasting  on  the  part  of 
those  who  had  time  and  materials  for  obtaining 
that  welcome  repast.  Many  expected,  though  none 
could  know,  that  the  dawn  would  usher  in  a  day 
on  which  the  first  great  battle  would  be  fought  by 
the  English  and  French  armies  during  this  war^ 
the  only  contests  worthy  of  note  before  that  day 
having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Turks,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  in  Asia.  Lord  Raglan  had  made 
his  head-quarters  at  a  little  post-house  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Bulganak,  wliich  tho  Cossaclcs  had 
not  succeeded  in  quite  destroying  by  fire ;  whether 
the  other  officers  had  aught  to  cover  them  is 
donbtfiil ;  tlio  supper,  the  sleep,  the  breakfast, 
were  all  ai  /reato,  leaving  few  domestic  chattels 
to  be  disposed  of  when  the  morning's  march 
commenced,  Tho  distance  from  the  Bulganak  to 
tho  Alma  is  between  four  and  five  niilesi  and 
as  it  was  by  this  time  known  that  the  Russians 
had  strongly  posted  themselves  on  tho  banks 
of  the  last-named  river,  tlie  Allies  prepared  by 
proper  equipment  for  an  encounter  as  soon  as 
tho  Alma  should  be  readied.  The  French  had 
bivouacked  during  the  night  nearest  to  the  sea; 
next  to  them  the  Turks ;  and  the  English  further 
inland — the  three  camps  forming  a  lino  nearly 
three  miles  in  extent,  at  right-angles  vith  the 
sea-shore.  In  this  same  order  did  they  commence 
their  march  southward  to  tbe  Alma ;  the  line 
being  now  much  more  than  three  miles  in  length, 
owing  to  the  skirmishing  outposts  of  rifles  and 
Ught  cavalty,  scattered  far  and  wide  iul&nd  to 
keep  a  keen  watch  on  the  enemy. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


To  -understaud  the  militiiry  operations  of  tliia 
momentous  day,  it  becomes  necesaAty  to  notice — 
first,  the  topographical  featurea  of  the  river's  banks ; 
then  the  arrangcmenta  made  by  the  Russians  in 
def<encc  of  thos«  banks  ;  and  next,  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  Ln  relation  to  the  forcing  of  a  passage. 

The  river  Alma,  formed  hy  the  junction  of 
several  streams  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
Tchatir-dagh,  flows  nortli-Tvest  to  the  road  leading 
from  SehastO[iel  to  Simferopol,  being  ctxxssed  hy 
that  road  at  a  point  between  Bftktchfiienii  and  the 
last-named  town,    From  this  point  a  course  nearly 


westward  takes  it  to  the  sea:  ite  banks  lieing 
dotted  with  several  villages,  of  which  those  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  action  are  Kanitehkoi,  Tarkhantar, 
Bourlionk,  Aluiatamak,  and  Aklcs.  The  river, 
cutting  through  a  soft  red  claj  soil,  is  in  moi?t 
places  shallow  enough  to  be  forded  ;  but  there  are 
occasional  depths  which  render  fording  dangerous. 
The  highest  l>ank  is  sometimes  on  tbe  right, 
sometimes  on  the  left  of  the  river ;  but  for  a 
considerable  distance  near  the  mouth  it  is  on  the 
loft  or  Pouth  aide ;  and  thus  the  Allies,  coming 
fi*om  the  north,  found  themselves  on  the  banks 
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of  a  stream  commande<i  liy  higher  gTOund  on  the 
otlieir  side.  Small  rivulets  force  their  way  into 
the  Aliua  on  the  south  bank,  forming  miniature 
ravines,  or  lateral  valleys,  which  separate  the 
southern  bank  into  hillocks,  knolls,  or  detachetl 
heights.  The  road  from  Ohi  Fort  joins  the  road 
from  Simferopol  at  a  point  near  the  village  of 
Bouriiouk,  and  is  carried  over  the  Alma  by  a 
timlfcr  bridge.  The  knolls  near  llie  river's  bank 
beoQiae  united  further  inland  into  a  jdateau, 
which  is  commanded  by  a  hdly  ridge  (JfX)  or  7(KJ 
feet  in  height,  extending  quite  to  the  sea,  where 
it  presents  an  abrupt  cliff:  this  riilge,  like  the 
lower  plateau,  being  cut  up  by  lateral  gulUes  into 
isolated  hills. 

Such  being  the  topographical  features  of  tlie 
river  and  its  bauk%  there  was  an  obvious  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  Russians  over  the  AlUes, 


both  ill  the  possession  of  liighcr  ground,  i 
the  defences  they  had  had  a  wliole  M'eek  to  form 
since  the  Allies  made  a  landing  at  Eupatoria. 
Prince  Menchikoffj  who  command^  in  the  Crimea 
at  that  time,  did  not  fail  to  make  use  of  these 
precious  days.  lie  took  possession  of  all  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  gullies,  the  river,  and  the 
northern  bank  ;  planting  formidable  batteries  at 
every  stilient  position  ;  some  were  earthworks, 
hastily  thrown  up,  but  armeil  with  24  and 
32-pounders  j  while  others  were  fieid-batterics, 
further  aided  by  liowitzers.  The  chief  of  those 
batteries  was  an  earthen  redoubt,  whose  face 
formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  with  the  apex 
pointing  towariLs;  the  little  bridge  over  the  Alma, 
and  the  sides  directed  to  two  reaches  or  bendi  of 
the  river,  one  above  and  the  other  below  lh« 
bridge;   this  single  work,  thereforej,  commanding 
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an  extensive  jwrtion  of  tlie  rivers  con^e.  Not 
oiilj'  was  this  redouLt  rciKlerwl  formidAhk  by 
its  position  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  hut  the 
ascent  to  it  was  enfiladed  or  commanded  Ly 
three  or  four  Uattcnes  placttl  on  neighbouring 
heighti?,  the  guns  of  which  swept  tlie  Bloj>e  of  the 
hiJl  leading  up  to  the  redonltt,  or  cnnld  readily 
be  made  to  bear  upon  the  bridge  and  the 
:e.  The  various  batteries  and  the  redoubts 
heavily  armed  with  ordnance,  mostly  brass 
guns  of  fine  workmanship.  Further  to  defend 
the  ridge,  and  to  iJrcveut  an  ascent  up  the  slojica 
which  led  U*  it,  masses  of  skirmishers,  armed  with 
Tifle^  were  placed ;  insomuch  that  it  would,  ill 
every  sense,  he  an  uphill  struggle  on  tbo  part  of 
an  enemy  attempting  to  gain  the  ridge.  The 
redoubt,  being  placed  near  the  spot  where  tliu 
high  road  from  Eupatoria  to  Sebaatoftol  cuts 
across  the  ridge,  was  virtually  the  key  to  the 
whole  position:  whoever  retained  that  redoubt, 
when  the  battle  was  over,  would  be  the  victor  of 
the  day,  A  lai-ge  force  of  Russian  lancers  and 
heavy  dragoons,  and  a  formidable  Ixwly  of  infantry, 
were  reatly  to  defend  these  batteries  at  all  peinL^, 
and  to  descend  upon  the  Allies  if  any  favourable 
opi>ortumty  should  offer.  The  right  wing  was  on 
tUo  met  of  the  main  road  ;  the  centre  on  the  west 
of  the  same  road  ;  while  the  left  wing  extended 
im  the  centre  some  distance  towanls  the  sea,  from 
hich  the  important  [loint  occupied  by  the  redoubt 
two  and  a  half  miles  distant.  An  additional 
d«fistice  lay  in  thi»:  that  although  the  liver  is 
shallow,  and  generally  fordable,  the  banks  are 
extremely  rugged,  and  iu  most  parts  steep  ;  the 
willows  along  the  margin  were  cut  down  by  the 
Russians,  to  prevent  them  from  aiibrding  cover  to 
the  attacking  [tarty.  Lord  Ea^lan,  in  his  dispatch 
relating  to  the  battle,  iihews  how  much  he  was 
impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  Kussiau  pijsi- 
|ion,  the  defences  of  which  ho  estimated  at  not 
than  4fljOOO  or  00,(XM)  men,  besides  the  formt- 
'dable  artillery.  Harshal  St  Amaud  reported  to 
his  government  that  the  Russian  forces  included 
the  lt>th  and  17ih  divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade 
of  the  13th  division,  a  brigade  of  riflemen,  a 
force  of  about  5000  cavalry^  and  four  brigades 
of  artillery. 

The  plans  which  the  Allies  formed  for  forcing  a 
paseage  tlu-ough  these  tremendous  obstacles  were 
follow : — On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  before 
e  battle  J  the  extreme  right  of  the  Allies  was  in 
c  rear  of  the  village  of  Loukoul,  a  short  distance 
froun  the  mouth  of  the  Alma:  it  con.sisted  of 
Geneml  Bosquet's  or  the  M  French  division,  with 
the  TuT'ks  in  the  rear ;  both  being  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  sea,  where  the  combined  fleets 
could  be  seen  in  majestic  array.  The  centre  cou- 
nted of  the  1st  French  division,  under  General 
iTobort,  and  the  3d  under  Prince  Napoleuri, 
"With  the  4th  division  anti  the  artillery  in  reserve. 
Further  inland  still,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the 
AlUed  army,  were  the  2d  and  light  British  divisions, 
under  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  and  Sir  George  Brown ; 


behind  these  were  the  3d  and  Ist  di visions,  under 
Sir  Richard  England  and  the  Duko  of  Cambridge  ; 
and  to  bi'ing  up  the  rear,  the  4th  divi.Hiou  under 
8ir  George  Cathcart,  and  the  eavalry  division  under 
the  Earl  of  Lucan.  About  65,000  men  were  thus 
placed  in  spletulid  order,  with  a  frontage  of  neaiiy 
four  miles,  and  a  depth  of  half  a  mile.  The  system 
of  operations  determined  on  by  the  Allied  eom- 
manders  consisted  principjdly  in  this — that  the 
French  right  should  assail  the  Russian  left  by 
crossing  the  Ahna  at  and  near  its  jimetion  with 
the  sea,  and  climbing  the  steep  rugged  cliffe 
to  the  heights  above;  that  the  French  left  aud 
the  English  right  shoulil  cross  the  river  at  or 
near  the  bridge,  and  ascend  the  heights  imme- 
diately ofvposito ;  while  the  English  left  should 
operate  on  the  landward  flank  of  the  enemy. 
In  view  of  the  formidable  position  of  the  great 
redoubt,  the  English  would  appear  to  have  had 
the  haniest  work  cut  out  for  them ;  but  this 
could  only  be  judged  by  the  result.  Boats  had,  on 
the  previous  day,  ajscertiiined  that  the  Alma  was 
fordable  near  its  month,  and  that  one  of  the 
French  di?isioas  could  easily  cross  it.  Admiral 
llameliu,  it  was  arranged,  should  place  eight 
French  steamers  off  the  cliJf  which  forms  the  sea- 
aide  end  of  the  ridge,  to  pour  in  a  storm  of  shells 
upon  any  battery  or  hattidion  of  the  enemy  wiiich 
might  attempt  to  interrupt  the  crossing  of  the 
troops. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Bosquet  to  com- 
mence the  battle,  aided  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  tlie  French  steamers.  The  heights  descend  to 
the  sea  so  abruptly  and  steejdy,  that  Menchik(.itf 
appears  to  have  rehed  mainly  on  natural  defences 
at  this  part,  placing  most  of  his  men  and  guns 
further  inland,  near  the  high  road.  The  Alitctl 
commanders  had  not  failed  to  notice  this  eircutn- 
s Lance ;  and  Bosquet's  attack  was  part  of  a  ^tlan 
for  taking  advantage  of  it :  it  was  hoped  that  he 
might  be  able  to  ascend  the  rugged  cliff-like  steep,  to 
gain  the  plateau,  to  outflank  the  loft  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  distract  them  from  the  main  attack  in  . 
front.  Rapidly  but  steadily  did  the  French  and 
Turks  advance,  crossing  the  Alma  very  near  its 
mouth,  and  sending  ahead  a  party  of  skirmishers 
and  light  troops  to  clear  the  gardens  and  brush- 
wood of  any  opponents  ;  but  none  such  appeared  j 
for  either  the  Ru.ssian3  did  not  regard  the  move- 
ment as  one  of  importance,  or  they  had  no  available 
batteries  or  battalions  to  bring  to  bear  on  that 
point.  "With  inconceivable  activity  the  French 
climbed  the  clifl*:  the  Zouaves  being  especially 
agile  at  this  work — running,  leaping,  crawling 
on  hands  and  knees,  surmounting  all  obstacles 
of  busli  and  gully.  They  g^ned  the  plateau ; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  did  the  Russians  oi>en 
upon  them.  A  smart  interchange  of  firing  took 
place,  and  Boiiquet  advanced  by  degrees  towards 
the  central  position,  although  no  fewer  than  five 
batteries  were  pouring  forth  their  mis.siles. 

During  the  single  hour,  from  half- past  eleven 
to  half-past  twelve,  iu  which  Bosquet  was  thus 


emplojed  in  obtaining  possession  of  tlie  Iieights 
Ijetwccn  tlie  enemy  and  the  sea,  Caarobertj  with 
the  1st  and  part  of  tli6  4tli  divisions,  was 
making  arrangements  to  afford  him  aid  at  a  time 
when  ho  was  becoming  severely  pressed  by  tUo 
RusBian  batteries.  The  river  was  boldly  crossed 
by  a  ford  at  the  vlUage  of  Almatamak ;  and 
Canrobert  and  I'linco  Kapoleon  found  a  small 
path  which  led  up  to  the  heights ;  artillery  was 
dragged  up  the  opposite  slopes  in  lace  of  the 
Rnssian  batteries  and  sharp-shootei's  ;  and  Bosquet, 
tbb  diversion  being  made,  was  euablcd  to  main- 
tain his  advanfageotiB  position.  In  order  still 
further  to  assist  Bosquet,  Marshal  Bt  A  maud  eent 
to  liim  the  remaining  moiety  of  General  Foroy*s 
division,  the  4th ;  and  thus  there  were  two  streams 
of  French  troops  crossing  at  diflbrent  points,  to 
aid  Bosquet  in  maintaining  his  advantageous 
positron. 

Now  coniinenced  a  most  exciting  struggle.  As 
Bosquet  advanced  by  one  oblique  route,  and 
Canrobert  by  another,  they  met  on  the  heights 
near  an  unfinished  octagonal  tower,  which  was 
probably  intended  for  a  telegraph ;  and  around 
this  spot  the  Russians  had  assembled  a  formidablo 
power  of  infantry  and  fl eld-batteries.  Again  and 
again  did  the  Freneh  attack  ;  and  each  time  did 
the  Russians  repel  the  onslaught.  The  Zouaves, 
more  Arab  than  French  in  appearance,  fought 
with  all  the  ardouj'  which  Algerine  campaigning 
had  engender eil  ;  bullets  were  forgotten  as  soon 
ne  the  men  camo  within  bayonet-diatancc  ;  haud- 
t<>.hand  contests  were  maintained  on  all  sides ; 
and  it  became  at  length  difficult  for  the  batteries 
on  either  side  to  fire  without  liitting  their  own 
men.  Wlien  at  length  the  French  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  position,  and  the  Russians  retired, 
the  vicinity  of  the  tower  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  an  unbroken  raasa  of  wound e<l  and  dying 
men,  the  opponents  intermingletl  one  among 
another.  The  French  fleet  afforded  valuable  aid 
during  these  operations  ;  the  steamers  ran  in  as 
close  BS.  they  could  to  the  blnflf  cliff,  and  shelled 
the  beighta  in  amazing  style — pouring  forth  theso 
tei-riblo  nwssLIca,  which  passed  over  the  crest  of 
tho  bluff,  and  fell  among  the  Russian  batteries 
and  battaUons,  at  a  distance  of  3O0O  jards  from 
the  ships. 

Hot  work  this  liad  been  for  the  French.  In 
the  centre  of  tho  line,  too,  the  exertions  were 
immense,  and  the  success  great,  The  general 
movement  of  Marshal  St  Amaud,  with  the 
cliief  of  his  forces,  commence*!  at  the  moment 
when  Bosquet  with  his  division  appeared  on 
tho  heights.  Infantry  and  artillery  pressed  on 
towards  the  river,  pouring  out  volleys  against 
the  Russian  sharp-shootera,  and  forcing  them  to 
retreat  up  the  opposite  slope.  Tho  French 
dashed  into  the  river,  each  man  crossing  where 
he  could  or  where  he  liked,  re-formed  on  the 
other  side,  and  pressed  onward  and  upward  with 
irresistible  force :  the  infantry  and  guns  in  tho 
lower  position  gradually  gaining  an   ascendancy 


over  those  in  the  upper.  The  marshal  and 
the  officers  were  on  the  alert  during  this  petlod, 
galloping  about  from  point  to  point,  to  render 
aid  where  aid  seemed  to  be  most  required; 
and  tho  troops  behaved  with  tho  ardour  and 
courage  which  the  French  arc  wont  to  exhibit 
The  same  men  who  would  have  cried  *  Vive 
fa  Republi^ue  f '  at  One  time,  now  cried  *  Vine 
^ Emperor  V  for  the  glory  of  Franco  was  in  ei^er 
case  the  sentiment  which  animated  them:  the 
cry  was  a  battle-cry,  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm. 
Few  but  terrible  were  the  hours  during  which 
the  British  were  engaged  in  fighting  on  this  day 
of  blood,  and  trying  was  the  ordeal  to  be 
passed  through  by  the  men,  very  few  of  whom 
had  actually  seen  war  j  but  Lord  Raglan 
trusted  in  them,  and  his  trust  was  not  in  vain. 
When  the  movement  began,  the  light  diviMou, 
strengthened  by  horse-artillery  and  the  2d  divi- 
sion, fronted  tlie  enemy,  and  were  hkely  to  be  tho 
first  to  fire  and  to  receive  fire ;  the  1st  and  dd 
divisions  were  in  their  rear;  while  the  4th  division 
and  the  cavalry  were  still  further  from  the  river, 
to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  to  protect  the  left  fiank 
and  rear  against  large  bodies  of  the  enemy'^s 
cavalry  whicli  had  been  seen  in  those  directions. 
The  advance  having  commenced,  and  the  ba,nks  of 
tho  river  nearly  attained,  the  AUiea  wore  thrown 
into  some  confiision  by  the  well- timed  burning,  by 
the  RuBsiana,  of  the  village  of  Bourliouk,  directly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position  ;  it  was 
well-timed,  because  Buch  a  manmuvre,  eunong  tho 
sad  but  inentable  concomitants  of  warfike  taction 
created  a  continuous  blaae  and  smoke  for  300  y&Td% 
obscured  the  Russian  position,  and  obstructed  the 
plans  of  the  British  for  crossing  the  river.  The 
advance  was  to  be  made  when  the  French  right 
had  gained  a  certain  position  on  tlie  heights  ;  and, 
awaiting  this  moment.  Lord  Raglan  ordered  his 
troops  to  lie  down,  to  escape  in  some  measure  the 
murderous  hail ;  there  they  lay,  balls  and  tlielb 
faUitig  into,  and  upon,  and  among  them ;  luitit 
at  length  the  general,  brooking  no  longer  delay, 
ordered  a  rise  and  an  advance.  Sir  do  Lacy 
Evanses  division  thereupon  separated  into  two 
brigades,  one  of  which  forded  the  river  above  the 
burning  village,  and  the  other  below :  the  fording- 
places  being  deep  and  dangerous,  and  a  destructive 
fire  being  maintained  against  them  by  the  infantry 
and  artiUery  on  the  opposite  bank.  And  now 
did  the  execution  become  indeed  tremendous  ;  for 
the  Etissians  had  placed  twigs  ajjd  sticks  to  mark 
the  exact  angles  at  which  their  ordnance  would 
command  the  banks  of  tho  river  at  various 
pointe.  Missiles  whiized  over  the  heads  of  the 
British  troops,  ploughed  in  among  their  cotumos, 
rebounded,  dashed  up  tho  soil  in  clouds,  and 
carrieil  death  into  every  regiment.  The  disadvan-J 
tages  were  rendered  still  more  obvious  l>y  thiil 
circumstance :  thaty  owing  to  the  steepness  and] 
ruggedneaa  of  the  banks,  the  artiilerynien  fomtd  ' 
it  almost  impossible  to  transport  their  guns  bo  the 
opiMJsito  side-  of  the  stream  ;  insomuch  that  th« 
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battle  vm  fer  advancecl  ere  two  guns  were 
sncoessMIj  brought  over  by  Captain  Dickson. 

It  was  the  light  diTisioii,  under  Sir  George 
Brown,  that  crossed  the  river  under  the  most 
trying  circamstances  j  for  this  division  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  hill  on  which  tlie  formidable  redoubt 
waa  placed.  The  baiika  of  the  river  at  that  spot, 
rngged  and  broken^  offered  serious  obstacles;  and 
the  yineyarda  through  which  the  troops  had  to 
pass,  as  well  as  trees  which  the  enemy  had  felled, 
created  additional  imp«diinentSj  which  ]jre vented 
the  men  from  forming  in  compact  order.  The 
noble  fellows  bore  a  tierce  torrent  of  shot^  shell, 
and  rausketrj',  while  wading  through  tlic  Alma  j 
and  then  scrambled  up  the  slopes,  throngh  thickets 
and  vineyards,  scattered  and  dispersed,  and  ex- 
po^ied  to  a  terrible  fire  in  front  and  ou  both  fiatiks. 
They  were  mowed  down  with  fearful  rapidity  j 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  artillery 
wrought  yet  more  fatal  execution  ou  the  dense 
maeses  of  Russian  infantry,  posted  on  various 
parts  of  the  slope  of  the  liillk.  Lord  Raglan  and 
his  staff  plunged  into  the  river,  and  crossed  n^r 
the  bridge  ;  three  of  his  staff-officci-s  were  struck 
down  by  the  aide  of  their  commander,  and  the 
contest  became  most  deadly.  The  veteran  Sir 
George  Brown  saw  his  division  cut  down  by  fifties 
at  a  time ;  but  he  never  wavered ;  he  headed  his 
men  J  he  was  unhorsed,  but  rose  again^  shouting 
*  Twenty-third,  I'm  all  right !' 

Kow  came  the  time  when  the  1st  division,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  to  do  its  work ;  it 
consisted  of  B]ilendid  troops — Guards  and  High- 
landers.  Grandly  it  advanced,  crossing  the  river, 
and  ascending  the  slopes  in  defence  of  the  hght 
division,  advancing  in  line  as  if  on  parade,  and 
r^^rding  with  superb  disdain  the  batteriea  and 
dense  columns  high  above  them — arriving  gi'adu- 
ally  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  redoubt^  but  having 
its  ranks  thinned  at  everj'-  instant  by  the  incessant 
Bro  from  the  various  batteries.  An  immense  ai]d 
compact  body  of  Russian  infantry  was  now  seen 
approaching,  to  aid  still  more  in  the  defence  uf 
the  main  redoubt.  The  crisis  approached.  Unless 
tlic  redoubt  could  be  taken,  the  passage  of  the  ridge 
:d  not  be  forced,  nor  the  victory  gained ;  while, 
the  Russian  phalanx  could  be  broken,  the 
ifitith  could  hardly  hope  to  reach  the  redoubt.  A 
fewlaige  guns  were  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  dense  mass  ;  and  these,  by  a  well-directed  fire, 
broke  it,  and  forced  the  infantry  to  retreat  in 
various  directions.  Then  came  the  moment  for 
the  grand  chat^ge  of  the  Guards  and  the  High- 
landers ;  the  former  approaching  the  redoubt  on 
the  right,  and  the  latter  on  the  left.  Cheered  on 
by  their  commanders,  they  dashed  up.  Sir  Oohn 
Campbell,  leading  his  Higliiandej-a,  and  reminding 
them  in  a  few  terse  exclamations  of  the  old  glories 
of  the  regiments,  rushed  up,  ordering  the  mon  not 
to  fire  a  shot  until  they  came  near  the  redoubt, 
^rhen  the  musket  and  the  bayonet  were  to  work  in 
rapid  succession.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  cheered 
aa  the  GuardE,  who,  however,  ueedcd  little  prompts 


ing  to  do  their  duty  at  such  a  moment.  Up  they 
went.  Guards  and  Ilighlandere,  through  thickets^ 
across  gullies,  over  aZ»a*lw  of  sharp-pointed  branches, 
and  amid  the  tiring  of  batteriea  and  battalions  on 
all  sides.  They  met  the  Russiuia  muaxlo  to 
mu22le :  they  entered  the  redoubt ;  and  the  1st, 
2d,  and  tight  divisions  speedily  commanded  the  hill 
and  its  defences,  and  virtually  achieved  the  victory ; 
but  not  before  the  vicinity  of  the  redoubt  had 
become  strewn  with  slain.  The  French  by  that 
time  had  attained  a  position  which  enabled  ^em 
to  pour  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  retreating 
masses ;  if  they  could  have  advanced  somewhat 
further  on  the  plateau,  tliey  would  have  seriously 
impeded  the  retirement  of  the  Russians ;  but  the 
battle  had  been  fought  chiefly  by  infantry  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  and  there  was  no  cavalry  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  enemy.  Hence  Mencliikoff 
was  able  to  retire  in  tolerable  order,  and  to 
cariy  oft"  his  guns :  this,  however,  he  could  not 
eflfect  until  he  had  brought  up  his  reserve  cavalry 
and  artillery  to  cover  the  retreat 

So  many  concurrent  movements  were  made 
during  the  battle,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
recognise  their  relative  bearings  one  upon  another ; 
but,  expressed  in  brief,  they  may  bo  understood 
as  follows  : — General  Bosquet's  division  succeeded 
in  turning  the  enemy's  loft  flank,  by  the  clever 
ascent  of  the  bluff  near  the  sea ;  General  Can* 
robert's  division,  with  some  field-pieces,  crossed 
tho  river  about  a  mUe  higher  up,  ascended  the 
opposite  bank,  reheved  Bosquet,  and  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  eomm&nding  position  ;  Prince 
Napoleon's  and  Sir  do  h^cj  Evans's  divisions 
crossed  the  river  at  various  points  near  the  centre 
of  the  scene  of  operations,  and  surmounted  tlie 
numerous  obstacles  presented  on  tho  opposite 
banks ;  while  Sir  George  Brown's  and  tho  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  divisions  crossed  above  the  bridge 
and  burning  vUlage,  and  maintained  the  fearful 
Htrngglc  ou  tho  ascent  to  the  heights.  The 
artillery  vrwi  brought  eilectively  to  bear  on  such 
points  as  it  could  command,  and  contributeti 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  day's  achievements, 
Tho  cavalry  was  not  called  upon  for  active  service  ; 
but  its  position  wm  important,  keeping  in  check 
tho  lancers  and  the  dragoons  whom  Menchikoff 
despatched  to  the  left  flank  of  the  AUiea.  Sir 
George  Cathcart's  and  Sir  Richard  ^iglaud's 
divisions  were  not  largely  engaged  ;  though  called 
partially  to  the  front,  they  constituted  rather  a 
reserve  force  available  in  any  contingency  which 
might  present  itself.  The  Turks  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  operations  ;  they 
were  witli  Boaquet^ — mariial  in  appeai-auce,  proud 
of  taking  tank  beside  their  Allies,  and  eager  to  be 
employed ;  yet  they  were  nearly  neglected.  General 
Bosquet,  it  is  true,  spoke  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
*  prodigies  of  rapidity'  which  the  Turks  executed  in 
their  march  toward  the  Ahna ;  but  littlo  mention 
is  made  of  any  duties  subsequently  assigned  to 
them.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Engli-sh 
and   French    rendered  justice    to    the    Turkisdi 


Boldiety  dui'ing  the  war ;  appellations,  paj-tlr  in 
pleasantry  aad  partly  cont^amptuous,  were  thrown 
at  them  ;  they  wore  condemned  and  abused  if  any 
of  their  manoeuvres  tL'rminatcd  iinfortnuately, 
while  few  opportunities  were  aftbrded  them  to 
display  fioldiorly  qualities.  This  ajurse  of  proceed- 
ing was  neither  wise  nor  generous  ;  for,  when  well 
commanded,  the  Turks  shewetl  many  heroic 
qualities  on  the  Danube  and  in  A^a.  Omar 
Pftcha  unilerstoid  them  ^^■e\] ;  and  where  he 
commanded,  they  fully  maintained  their  auciciit 
iniUtary  roputatioii. 


Knmberi^s  were  the  tales  which  all,  offioere  and 
privates,  had  to  tell  of  tkis  eventful  day.  liord 
Raglan,  in  a  dispateh  which  scarcely  described  with 
Hufficient  clcaniess  the  operations  of  the  battle, 
pointed  out  the  disadvantage*  with  which  his 
office^-s  and  men  Jiad  to  contend.  In  naming  the 
officers — always  an  invidious  dutj^ — who  had  dis- 
tingnished  themselves,  he  somewhat  difisatisficd 
thoiie  whose  names  did  not  appear  ;  but  this  is  dii<* 
of  the  natural  consequences  of  tlie  system — a  system 
of  questionahle  utility,  because,  as  the  subordinate 
officers  are  rarely  mentioned  byname,  even-handed 
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justice  cannot  ha  rendered,  however  kind  and 
conseientious  the  general  may  he.  The  etiquette 
of  the  English  army  renders  still  loss  possible  the 
naming  of  any  uet^ants,  corporals,  or  private?, 
who  may  have  performed  heroic  deeds.  It  was 
not  until  the  numerous  *  soldiers'  letters '  appeared 
in  the  public  jonmals,  that  the  minuto  ami 
wontierful  details  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
lK*€ame  known.  An  oiiiuion  has  at  times  been 
expreasctl,  that  such  letters  constitute  the  best 
description  of  a  battle,  coming  as  they  do  from 
men  who  were  plunged  in  the  thickest  of  that 
which  they  describe ;  but  it  «Iiou!d  be  considered 
that  soldiers  do  not  know  the  plans  of  their  com- 
manderis,  neither  can  they  Kee  what  is  transpiring 
in  distant  parts  of  the  field  ;  tho  letters  are 
valuable  ais  elucidations  of  minor  matters,  wliicli 
each  man  may  feel  acutely,  but  which  become 
buried  among  the  more  important  incidents  of 
the  day.  Many  of  tiicm,  thus  icganlc^l,  are  valu- 
able. They  are  full  of  eloquence;  tho  thoughts 
of  home,  and  the  heroic  determination  of  the 


soldier,  arc  mingled  together  in  a  narratim 
which  derives  force  from  its  simplicity  and  tnitlt- 
fulness.    The  passages  here  given,t  written  by  & 

•  '  Mf  anxiety  tn  brln j  Into  th*  ooontTT  every  tanirv  end 
infantT)-  soldiw  who  wm  aTnUabk,  priemoted  me  from  embuUftr 
their  hopipgip-aaliniiK  oufl  thtse  om»»  Iutb  with  tbcoi  st  tlils 
tnojueijt  iiuililiiif  hot  wlinl  th-ey  can  carry,  and  thej,  niiully  *|tb 
the  men,  nra  without  tent*  or  poTpring  of  miy  kJnd  I  b»T«  not 
hfl«TiI  a  ilngle  murmuT,  All  wem  Impr eased  with  th*  neeo^tr  ul 
Lbe  EUT!ui|n>mtnt ;  itnd  they  fcfl,  I  troAt,  «tlafl(4i  that  I  vlwU  briar 
tip  thefT  bfit-homea  at  tUc  cnrlfe»t  raoment  The  conduct  nT  Uw 
troop*  has  be«n  ailmi ruble.  VThtai  it  Ik  eoniiderea  lh«l  they  h*Te 
Buffered  neverely  from  ivickiieKs  during  Ih*  lost  tw&  Doot^  :  iliflt, 
Jlnce  they  landed  in  the  Crimcji,  ihoy  hire  bem  MpMcd  to  ths 
extremes  of  wet,  cold,  and  hwit ;  that  the  diBy  toll  la  pH>Tiito 
KjTmeeJve!!  wtlU  water  hw  b«n  execMilTe  ■  nnd  that  they  have  biea 
paTiiiie<l  by  chalcra  to  the  tctj  battle- llclil,  I  do  net  go  hervai  tiM 
truth  in  dcclartniT  (hat  they  merit  the  hii^hest  coaimefidktlon.  In 
the  ardour  cf  attacik  ihfj  forifot  all  they  had  cnil tired,  And  dldplan^ 
that  hiffli  eounitei  that  prntlant  spirit,  for  which  the  Brltiih  faihfier 
ii  ever  illHiin^UPhed.  and  u inlet  the  heario^t  fire  they  lu^iittajncd 
the  ftomo  dctermitiatlon  to  cotiqucr  u  lUej-  had  cxmbitod  I^JV^i* 
they  went  into  action/  /  «»  «wre 

+  '  I  onffht  to  bo  Tcry  thanUfuJ  to  ficd  for  iijarlng  we  to  vtita  to 
yoa  this  itlfht,  when  ta  many  of  my  brothem  ia  amw  at*  tyiw 
4eQd  afoutid  tnc.  ,  .  ,  .  I  hhre  to  inform  yon  that  we  met  mr 
enemy  yesterday,  and  they  shewed  us  a  fnU  front,  with,  I  brlleT* 
A  inach  more  jiowerful  loree  than  we.  w*re.  The  flm  »ba(  wu 
fired  at  ha|r-pa*t  one  o'clock,  I  htiUere,  from  oar  flwt!^ ;  then  one 
Irnm  the  Ruwiatn.  Thet*  wu  i  wry  jarBti  Tilloife  bttw«n  u*  uul 
tbcm,  which  they  eot  fSn  to  u  toau  u  Uw  tight  be^tui,  which 
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ergrmnt  in  one  of  the  regiments,  will  serve  as  an 
Kumple  of  tlic  letters  here  adverted  to, 
A  melancholy  time  was  that  M*hen  the  muster* 
roll  was  cftUed  over^  to  ascertain  who  had  l.joen 
kilietl,  who  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
AH  knew  that  it  ivouM  ^e  a  fearful  list  ;  and  a 
feverish  anxtcty  prevailcfi  in  qyqtj  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  the  date  of  the  first  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  to  know  wldeh  beloved  father, 
husband,  brother,  son,  had  fallen.  It  was  soon 
evident,  from  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  battle^ 
that  the  officers  had  been  very  much  e^poned^  and 


that  many  families  in  the  higher  grades  of  society 
would  have  to  join  with  those  of  humbler  mnk 
in  mourning  over  the  events  of  the  day.  They 
had,  indeed,  fallen  thickly.  Captain  Monck  of  the 
7th,  after  felling  a  Rasaian  near  him,  was  ishot  dead 
by  another;  Lord  Chewton  was  severely  woundctl ; 
Captain  Drew  fell  while  serving  one  of  the  batteries ; 
and  in  all  the  regimonts  which  had  been  most 
wannly  engaged,  the  ratio  of  officers  killed  or 
wounded  was  seriously  large.  The  London  GazHU 
of  the  8th  of  October  contained  the  names  of  all 
the  officers  killed  and  wounded ;  while  that  of  the 
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17th  waa  crowded  with  columns  of  names,  those 
of  tho  non-coinmissione^l  officers  and  privates ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  were  gawsttes  more  keenly 
perused  by  those  who,  hoping  almost  against  hope, 
ran  the  eye  down  the  column  with  a  wish  that 
a  cherished  name  might  «£*  be  there.  The  first 
return  contained  the  names  of  26  officers  killed, 
and  7C  wounded ;  the  second  comprise<l  327 
non-commissioned  oflScers   and   men  kiUed,  and 


eauHd  xa  great  dUftdvuntagic,  «f  -we  coald  not  »ec  Ihcn  for  tlic 
Bmokff  \  but  u  HMn  »  the  Amoke  elf  sred  oS',  wc  vxm.  thrwcd  them 
what  Ih*  En^Uflb  wttid  do.  t  do  ii>;nirD  you  Ihey  twt*  oomplclFljr 
BiEiwcd  ilown  hj  doieni  bf  our  ofUllf  n-,  who  did  Ihdr  work  to  the 
utkfiictloD  of  ftU.  1  mtiBE  tell  j-ou  that  -wben  wo  Vamv  an  »ho 
Sflatiii,ii»  held  a  nn«  poaltiun^onc  whioh  the  tntciJth  vilh  h^lttbcir 
BombfT iroQld  have  hild  n);ain»t  the  n Itule ^orld.  It  wu  an  tha ibi« 
nf !,  iri-ir  hi,rh  hUl,  with  the  whole  fato  of  it  MTcnsl  wdth  lutreiich- 
oi](f  hjtttcrJ&i.  They  fought  Wf  11  for  about  three  bouri  f 
.  \nX(i  full  back  rotnisletcry  patalf »rd,  na  out  men  hc^nn 
„  .  _  up  t(j  them;  at  eac  lime,  Bome  of  our  regjiacnu 
wife  uiti>  EweWc  poocii  from  them,  tnd  meti  daring  oounge  iiom> 
pl«ely  Brtonlihcd  them.  Then  Ihey  begin  to  tbmw  KW*f  their 
kitnt]<uxi;:k««  mnd  nm  as  fut  an  tbelr  l«g»  could  tiatj  them,  und  obj 
nru]  V  cheering  in  pll  directions.  ....  After  they  ran  over  the  top 
(f  the  bin,  OUT  rpgiment,  with  flve  others  that 'were  In  re<ierve, 
wfM-L-  ordered  to  follow  them ',  but  owinfc  ta  their  throwing  »wftj  their 
IblngK,  tbi7  wen  tbl»  to  nm  well,  h  ibsf  got  off ;  but  our  catiItt 


1557  wounded  or  missing— a  total  of  353  of  all 
ranks  killed,  and  1633  wounded.  To  this  list, 
however,  must  be  added  those,  many  in  number, 
who  dietl  subsequently  of  wounds  received  on  this 
day.  The  inequality  of  loss  among  the  different 
divisions  was  y^vy  striking,  showing  in  what 
different  degrees  they  had  been  exposed  to  danger 
during  those  three  fatal  hours  ;  the  Ught  division, 
with  which  Sir  George  Brown  crossed  the  river, 


■con  orer took  them,  ud  used  tbAHWord  lo  thnnii  iu)d  made  head*  and 
&rm«  flv  In  tbe  air;  BUd  our  lurtillerysoonlfitlntd  the  biU  and  threw 
n  few  flhelli  in  nnwliR  Ibem.  I  can  assure  |0U  il  WM  an  mwfal  sIprbL 
bj  KO  tbo  dead  Ijing  «boat ;  in  some  place*  we  eoald  not  walk  with- 
out wftlking  orer  them.  1  will  not  attempt  to  d»crJbe  the  Bight.  a«  it 
t«  too  dligiutlng,  but  I  never  wUh  to  tf^  the  like  a^in.  It  eertidnij 
looked  Tery  gnnd  from  the  dbunce ;  when  \i  commBoeed,  I  wu  a 
long  w«3f  In  the  rear,  bnt  aa  wo  udraneetl  and  came  xmoBg  the  dead, 
It  be^jne  Rwfnl.  i  cannot  dL^cribe  my  r«clinK»  at  seeing  to  miDf 
poor  Boohi  It  inn  dead,  niid  the  ctIm  and  groans  of  the  WDundMl. . . , 
We  sre  all  In  llie  open  air,  and  shall  be  now  for  wmo  lime,  1  bfcrft 
n  Kllfbt  cold  \  but  that  I  mmt  eipect,  u  Tcry  hwivy  dews  fall  at 
nl|^tf  and  the  Bun  in  rery  opi«rcflfive  by  da,?,  1  forgot  to  tell  tdb 
that  w*  have  taken  ft  ifrciit  nmny  big  guns  from  them.  Tbey  had 
100,  Just  fancy  ihu  tifiiMi  of  \w  gsn*;  then  oiini  mid  the  French 
he«idee.  Believe  me,  1  shall  never  forget  the  2Uth  ilaf  of  Sepiember 
1S51.  I  hap«  ihc>  pcaplo  Of  England  who  eomiilaliiea  of  our  delaj 
aro  BaU<fled  now^' 


and  ascendted  tlio  tuU  imder  such  a  miuderous 
fire,  had  uo  leas  than  987  bravd  fellows  £tmck 
down,  either  killed  or  wounded;  the  2d  division, 
498  i  and  the  1st  dirisiori,  43D ;  while  the  3d, 
tho  4th,  ELDd  the  cavalry  division,  the  engineers, 
uid  the  artillery,  had  lesa  than  100  killed  and 
wounded  altogether.  The  7th,  I9th,  23d,  33<.l, 
77th^  and  Sfitb  regiments,  together  with  the 
second  battaUon  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  forming 
collectively  the  light  divisioi),  suffered  unequally 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  particuliir 
points  at  which  they  were  called  u^ion  to  bear  the 
awful  Bt*jrm  of  baU  and  bollt't ;  the  ~ih,  IDtli,  23d, 
and  33d,  each  lost  more  than  200  of  its  number 
— a  fearAil  gap ;  the  77th,  SBth,  and  Eiflesi,  Buffered 
lesa  Mverely. 

Painful  was  the  inquiry,  how  to  deal  with 
tiie  wounded.  Both  from  the  want  of  surgeona 
and  surgical  apphances,  and  the  dangers  of  an 
enemy's  country,  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
tbe  eick  to  other  shores,  after  a  hasty  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  ui^'ent  cases,  Constantinople 
and  Scutari  were  the  places  chosen ;  and  trying 
work  was  it^  to  surgeons  and  commUsariat  oflicera, 
to  convey  the  poor  fellows  down  to  tho  beach.  It 
was  a  dreadful  office  to  walk  among  the  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  bury  the  one 
and  pick  up  the  other ;  for  many  old  Peninsular 
officers  aven-ed  that  never,  excepting,  perhaps,  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  had  they  seen  so  many 
dead  and  wounded  bodies  around  one  spot  as  had 
fellea  near  the  redoubt  on  this  Jay:  especially 
Bmians.  Tlie  Allies  made  uo  distinction  of  race 
©r  creed;  they  buried  men  of  all  the  four  nations, 
and  carried  wonnded  men  of  all  the  four  nations 
to  Constantinople.  The -French  found  their  loss  to 
be  about  2(30  kUlcd,  and  1100  wounded— equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  lost  by  the  English. 
Their  arrangements  wfre,  however,  admirable ; 
they  had  covered  hospital- vans,  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  wounded  men  each,  drawn  by  fine  mules. 
Three  French  steamers  conveyed  the  French 
wounded,  and  mvaQ  of  the  Russian  wounded,  to 
Constantinople.  A  soldier  in  the  33th  English 
regiment,  writing  two  days  afl^^r  the  battle,  said  : 
*  We  were  employed  yesterday  burying  the  dead, 
and  hare  been  at  it  all  tliis  mommg,  but  we  have 
not  Imried  half  of  them  yet  I  saw  the  colonel, 
major,  and  three  other  oflicers,  lying  together  yes- 
terday, dead,  belonging  to  the  23d  Fusileera.'  All 
the  medical  officei^  in  the  British  fleet,  excepting 
one  in  cacli  ship,  were  placed  by  Admiral  Dundas 
at  the  service  of  Lord  Raglan  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency;  all  tho  boatSj  together  with  600  seamen  and 
marine!!,  were  at  tlie  Ecame  time  sent  to  assist  in 
carrying  off  Uie  wonnded.  This  was  an  ai^luous 
duty ;  for  the  spot  where  most  of  the  troops  had 
Mien  was  four  miles  distant  from  the  beach  where 
the  boats  waited  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  marines 
and  seamen  worked  unremittingly  in  this  dis- 
tressing service.  The  Dnke  of  Newcastle  while 
adverting  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  aid  aifopdeU 
by  the  fleets  to  the  armies,  said :  '  After  the  battle 


of  the  Alma,  when  heaps  of  our  wounded  lay  on 
the  field  for  miles,  and  when  the  means  for  eoo- 
vcying  them^were  not  sufficient,  the  navy  agisted 
to  bring  them  to  the  ships,  and  treated  those 
soldiers,  during  their  passage  in  the  ships  to  the 
hospitals,  with  that  same  tenderness  which  has 
diiitinguished  them  towards  their  comrades  ixl 
coses  of  cholera,  attending  upon  them  with  an 
interest  and  a  kindness  which  reflects  immortal 
honour  on  tlie  service.'  The  boats  and  seamen 
were  employed  ou  the  21  st  and  two  following  days 
in  this  servicer  Uie  Fulcan  and  the  Atkk*  emBed 
on  the  22d  with  800  wounded  soldiers ;  and  the 
Orinoco  and  Colttfubo  on  tho  23d  with  900.  The 
Aton  transport  took  charge  of  several  hundre<l 
wounded  Russians  to  Odessa.  ^Nothing  can  better 
shew  the  gallant  and  kindly  spirit  which  dictated 
this  latter  proceeding  than  Admiral  Dundas'a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Odessa.* 

But  the  lamentations  for  the  dead  and  wotmded 
could  not  drown  the  siiirit  which  rejoiced  that  the 
victory  at  the  Alma  had  been  won.  When  the 
first  dispatch  concerning  it  reached  England,  great 
were  the  excitement  and  delight.  The  Minister  at 
War  sent  copies  of  the  dispatch  to  the  London 
newspapers  for  publication  ;  guns  were  fircil,  and 
bonfires  hghted ;  tho  tenants  on  tho  Raglan  estate 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  name  of  the  military 
commander  \  the  news-rooms  and  places  of  public 
resort  were  crowded ;  the  managers  of  the  theatres 
became  warlike  for  a  few  moments;  the  lord 
mayor  announced  the  victory,  fii^t  at  the  sheriff's 
inaugural  dinner,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  dispatch,  and  then  to  an  assembled 
multitude  outside  the  Roy  id  Exchange,  in  confor- 
mity with  an  ancient  custom ;  and,  on  the  foliowiqg 
day,  being  Sunday,  dergjTnen  touched  on  thje  topic 
from  the  pulpit.  Boon  afterwards,  when  the  nam^ 
of  the  oOicers  engaged  became  familiarly  paaied 
from  hp  to  lip,  the  old  Etonians  pointed  proudly 
to  the  names  of  those  who  had  once  sat  on  the 
forms  of  the  celebrated  school ;  Harrow  and 
Rugby,  Winchester  and  Westminster,  rousesl  by 
llio  occasion,  sought  to  shew  that  they  also  had 
claims  to  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  victors  at  the 
Alma  \  while  classical  students,  catching  an  id^ 
from  the  collegiate  usage  of  the  word  '  Alma,*  sent 

Sut— I  Imvft  ibc  honouf  to  Inrorm  four  ExwUeno^  tiiit,  la  rnnji 
quence  of  the  advance  on  SebBBtopol  of  Uifl  Allied  umka  after  tbi 
battlB  gfthe  Almn  on  i^e  30tb  InaL,  anumbv  of  wonoddd  RoirfA. 
Dfftccn  HJid  srildi^TA  were  Ipft  in  tte  rear.  In  the  imiaU  TftliLCH  i»«ir 
the  pLiceA  wberei  thry  tuil  fallen;  bM  Idt  the  rtqimt  flf  bii 
ExcellEDoy  tjcnernl  Lord  Kiiglsia,  I  bare  cdU^tcd  u  DUisj  V  I 
Ddulil  [about  Sid). 

In  order  to  thorttn  the  jiufleriuffi  ot  tbese  gvUant  BolAi^n,  vbt^ 
B  long;  «pa-vciji,Ke  niu*t  nDceasvily  Iddtcak,  1  hft»e  fnat  tli«a  to 
OdcMM,  ratlicr  ttian  to  OoiuUioUiioplc,  tlu  distance  to  tlie  taiiam 
bclnp  lo  much  Ipai. 

ComiDander  Bonier*  of  Ih*  llm-al  Notj  hm  eharpr  of  them,  gadir 
a  fla^  of  tfucci,  and  1  trust  your  Ksict^Ucncf  wllLj  la  tbe  mmt 
feelintr  of  btimiiuiLy,  rct'eive  am^  consider  llictn  ob  nun-canitMlBflli 
until  rpimlarly  rxchnTi^i'd,  granting  to  the  oJ9)c«'  in  chufi  mt 
acknowledgment  of  tbu  number  and  ffnuic«  of  Uw  pritauet* 
delivered  or  or  by  liim  to  ycrur  Eioellenej'.— 1  bare,  Aol, 
J.  W.  D.  DLWIJ44, 
Yicc-admtnl  Knit  Ooianioiid«r<-to.cMdL 

ilk  £Ti!«ileney  tht  Aidt-d^Camp 
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scraps  of  Latinity  to  tho  newspapers.*  And  then, 
wUen  it  was  found  that  imperfect  organisation 
had  loft  our  gallant  fellows  ill  provided  with  those 
uecesaarieiS  and  comforts  which  thej  m  richly 
deserved,  large-heartei!  kindness  was  cjthibited 
on  a  aealo  rarely  paralleled  in  any  other  age  or 
country.  How  ^s  kindness  made  itself  manif^t^ 
and  how  it  happened  that  the  miserJea  to  be 
relieved  became  so  severe,  a  future  Chapter  wili 
telL  Although  a  period  of  live  weeks  elapsed 
before  the  army  received  from  the  Queen  a 
rect>gnition  of  its  distinguisheil  services ;  yet  whea 
it  did  arrive,  the  terms  employed  were  grateful  to 
the  hearts  of  men  who  had  »o  bled  and  suflered.f 
And  when  the  Sovereign  expressed  a  hope  that 
'  such  of  her  subjects  as  have  been  plunged  in  grief 
by  the  loss  of  relatives,  will  find  some  consolation 
in  the  reflection  that  those  who  have  not  survived 
to  share  in  the  triumph  of  their  comrades  have 
faUeu  in  a  just  cause,  and  that  their  names  will 
henceforth  be  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  their 
country's  glory' — all  felt  that  the  hope  was  well 
founded. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  after  the  news 
of  tho  battle  of  the  Alma  had  reached  the  Kiisslan 
capital,  to  lessen  the  di^ace  of  their  countrymen 
and  the  glory  of  the  Allies,  in  conneetion  with  that 
encounter.  The  government  organ,  tho  Journal  dc 
St  Pvtmhtrg^  commenting  on  the  ostimat<^  of 
numbers  made  by  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St 
Amaud^  asserted  that  those  eattmates  were  cxagge^ 
rated ;  that  the  Russian  infantry  comprised  only 
forty-two  aT»d  a  half  battalions,  oi'iual  to  30,000 
men ;  that  the  cavalry  consiisted  only  of  sixteen 
regular  squadrons  and  eleven  sotnias  of  Cossacks, 
together  about  3000 ;  that  the  fighting-men  were 
thna  only  33,(:XM};  that  the  Allies  had  nearly 
70,000 ;  that  tJie  Russian  artillery  did  not  exceed 
eighty-four  guns ;  and  that  the  batteries  were  less 
formidable  and  numerous  than  had  been  repre- 
sented. The  Russians  aeknowledgod  that  Generals 
Goguinoffand  StchelkmiofT  had  beeu  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners.  The  ratio  of  losses  was  disputed. 
This  was  a  subject  on  wliich  the  Russians  felt  sore ; 
for  Frince  Menchikolf  had  asserted  in  a  dispatch 

•  l>r  ALMAU  FLUVIUM 

TICTOIU  CmCBTTA   A.D,   XII.   CAL.   OCT«B.  A.I.  ClOCCCllT. 
WOUlLlTjm'K. 

Kater  t*.  Alma,  neclfl ;  pnrttc  scd  antiguine  tioetifo 
Faou  tu  Buu-ii,  Aiouique  Matei:  eiia. 

%  *  Tbt  patience  with  wbkti  the  rFginn^tital  offidcrs  uid  nwD  borr, 
wlUumt  a  tsunniir.  the  unnnuil  pri^ationa  to  irhltih  thojr  were 
mniiflrily  subieeted  after  r'tit^y  UtDdfil  fn  tho  Crtnea,  1ih  «lleJted 
Her  JNkjntj'g  warincit  aympathy  (Uisl  approTaU  ITbcir  «ulferLn|^ 
fram  dLHiue  beforo  that  time  wtre  imcft  u  inVg-ht  liftT*  subdued 
th«  fttdour  of  icH  gitllknt  iroop*,  but  havQ  in  thcLr  caM  onljr  j^ioved 
ItiBt  in  thfi  bLOor  i>f  battle  Xkcj  rcmeiabtsr  notbing  bqt  the  caU  of 
duty. 

\ht  MuJHt;  fcek  aJditiunal  pleaanrc  in  tlui*  rwo^ii;<i]i^  tho 
notle  diirmi^  of  her  (oltllerB,  and  iympattaixlnEf  ia  tht'lr  vielorf, 
«b«ii  the  reSectA  Ibit  that  eouniKe  hui  bcwa  evinced,  and  tlioa« 
trftunpbt  won,  tid«  by  aide  ynXih  tbc  troops  «f  n  tuiion^hoK  valour 
tliB  Imtbh  ttrniy  tuu  Id  forciaer  tlmu  admired  and  respected  tn 
bortUe  eooibat,  but  wbicb  It  hot  now,  for  the  flnt  time,  t««tAd  in 
t^  COMTOiu  rinlrT  of  on  lfitiinat«  brothFrhood  In  bitdb.  Her 
H^^eitT  biHlto  lliit  ttifl  blood  of  tbe  two  nation*,  «o  profoAoly  Jihed 
on  tbc  b«itH  or  ihe  Alma—*  subject  yf  dwp  regret  tu  bcr»lf  siml 
her  fR'Ople — mty  conMcrBtr  an  uLUaiice  which  sbull;  ctidure  for  the 
bcELpflt  of  fatorc  f^'noratlonn,  vflii'iii  Lho  rcmenibriince  o\  IbiH  buttld- 
flcld  ii  hallowed  by  ffratltmJo  for  the  coUicqucpcci,  m  wpU  **  Ibo 
gbirica  of  Tkiory.' 


to  the  emperor,  that  he  could  hold  the  heights  of 
Alma  againat  100,000  men  for  three  we«kB ;  and 
it  was  generally  beheved  among  the  Russian 
oiBcoTs  impossible  for  tho  Allies  to  force  a  line  of 
heights  so  intrenched,  armed,  and  defended  :  even 
ladies  from  Hebastopol,  it  was  reiwrted^  came  out 
to  view  tho  battle  front  the  heights,  as  though  the 
result  would  bo  a  certain  and  speedy  repulse  of 
the  enemy  who  had  dared  to  invade  the  czar's 
dominiuns ;  and  yet  this  enemy  mastered  the 
entire  position  in  less  than  four  hours.  Marshal 
Bt  Amaud,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to  tho  battl^ 
said ;  *  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
the  Russian  army ;  but  it  must  be  considemble,  if 
w*©  may  judge  by  the  killetl  and  wounded  that 
they  could  not  take  off,  and  who  remained  in  our 
hands :  iu  the  ravines  of  tho  Alma,  on  the  plateau 
in  front,  and  on  the  gnfound  forming  tlie  position 
taken  from  tho  enemy  by  the  EngUsh  troops,  the 
earth  is  strewn  with  more  than  10,000  musketa, 
haversacks,  and  other  articles  of  equipment,*  In 
another  place,  he  states  that  the  Russians  lost 
5(XK)  or  6000  men ;  while  in  a  third  occurs  this 
passage :  '  The  field  of  battle  is  coverotl  with 
their  dead,  and  our  field-hospitals  are  full  of  their 
wounded  ;  we  have  countetl  a  profiortion  of  seven 
Russian  dead  bodies  for  one  French,*  The  Russian 
journalist,  commenting  on  certain  disorepanciffl  in 
these  evidently  hasty  estimates,  asserts  that  the 
English  lost  3000,  and  the  French  1800;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  real  Russian  lo^  is  not 
mctitioned.  The  official  organ  acknowledges  that 
the  Allies  attended  humanely  to  the  wounded 
Russians  whom  Menchikoff  left  behind  ;  but  that, 
as  the  deficiency  of  surgeons  in  the  English  army 
was  publicly  notorious,  the  English  woundeti  would 
naturally  hare  the  preference,  and  that  hence  large 
numbers  of  the  Russians  were  wholly  neglecteiL 
*  Another  very  sad  testimony  to  the  httle  care 
bestowed  on  our  wounded  is  the  state  of  sui!enng 
and  o^diaustion  those  were  in  who  were  lauded  at 
Odessa  by  the  English  steamer  on  the  i-|^  of 
September,  363  in  number.  Having  been  carried, 
after  the  combat,  to  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  they 
remained  there  for  sis  days  without  shelter,  almost 
without  help  *  a  few  of  them  only  had  their  wounds 
dressed^  and  ©von  tlien  with  hay  and  straw  instead 
of  lint,  which  conld  but  render  their  state  worse. 
When,  therefore,  they  arrived  at  Od^sa,  almost 
all  tho  wounds  presented  symptoms  of  gangrene  ; 
and  by  "^^,  thirty-one  of  the  number  had 
already  succumbed.'  An  attempt  might  possibly 
be  made  bj  Englishmen  to  dispute  the  correctnoM 
of  this  latter  statement,  were  it  not  that  our  own 
wounded  soldiers,  at  that  very  time,  were  being 
conveyed  to  Constantinople  under  eircumstanoes  of 
tho  most  deplorable  misery. 

One  curious  item  in  this  Russian  comment  on 
tho  battle  of  the  Alma  bore  relation  to  the  alleged 
capture  of  Prince  Monchikoft*s  carriage.  Such  a 
capture  was  distinctly  mentioned  in  many  English 
and  French  accounts  of  tho  l>attle.  One  oflicer 
wrote  that  the  carriage  waa  left  behind  on  the 
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heights;  tlmt  it  contaiaed  boxes  and  portmanteaus 
full  of  splendid  uniforms,  arms,  watches,  jewellery, 
and  other  valuabli^  ;  and  tlmt  the  carriage  further 
containwl  that  -nhich  is  Ati  UTiusuiii  accompani- 
ment of  a  military  officer's  equipment — a  pair 
of  white  Batin  slippers.  Another  stated,  that  the 
prince's  carriage  and  coachman  were  taken ;  that 
tlio  former  w^as  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
publicly  exhibited  at  Topliane ;  and  that  in  the 
carriage  were  found  documents  explaining  tlio  Ml 
particulars  of  the  English  anny,  its  strength,  drc., 
shewing  tliat  there  must  have  been  s[iies  in 
the  Allied  camp.  Marshal  St  Araaud  was  still 
more  definite  in  his  dispatch  ;  *  My  tent  is  on  the 
verj'  spot  where  that  of  Prince  MenchikofT  stood  in 
the  morning,  and  who  tliought  himself  so  sure 
of  boating  lis  that  he  left  hss  carriage  there;  I 
havo  taken  poaseaaion  of  it,  with  his  pockeUbook 
and  correspondence,  and  shall  take  advantage  of 
the  raluablo  informatiou  it  coutaius.'  On  these 
statements  the  Russian  comment  was  as  follows : — 
*  Prince  Mencliikoff  lost  no  carriage,  nor  any  cor- 
respondence belonging  to  him.  Every  equipages 
belonging  to  head-tiuarters  had  been  previously 
taken  to  a  pWe  of  aafety,  Tlie  only  capture  that 
could,  therefore,  Iiave  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
Iiands  was  a  clerk  attached  to  huad-iiuarters,  wlio 
left  Sebastopol  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  to 
rejoin  the  prince ;  this  clerk  was  the  bearer  of 
a  certain  nunilicr  of  routc-papors  in  blank,  and 
a  few  other  papers  of  no  great  importance. 
Nothiiij^  has  been  known  hitherto  rcsijectiug  lib 
fate ;  the  probability  therefore  is,  that  it  ia  Ida 
capture  that  has  occasioned  the  mistake.' 

Proper  as  it  may  Ixj  to  attend  to  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  ;iny  disputed  question,  there  is 
an  inequality  in  the  testimony  above  addnced, 
owing  to  the  disregard  of  tmtli fulness  ou  tho  part 
of  those  officially  engaged  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  public  affairs.  It  was  a  strong  assertion 
for  a  Uritish  prime-minister  to  make,*  tliat  the 
Itussian  diplomatists  in  1853U4  had  '  exhausted 
Ufvery  modification  uf  uiitrutli,  eou coalmen t,  and 
evasion,  and  ended  with  assertions  of  posLtiTe 
falsehood;'  but  support  was  given  to  the  accusa- 
tion by  numberless  incidents  during  the  war— - 
injs'tmuch  that  Western  Europe  remained  in  a 
state  of  painful  suspense  wli ether  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  Ku^jsian  assevera.tiuns. 


ALSIA      TO      BALAKLAV  A — T  HE     FLANK- 
MARC  U. 

A  qu*»tton  for  grave  discuMton  arose  among  the 
Allied  eomtnaudei>s  af^er  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
Tlic  strongly  fortified  port  of  Sebaatopol  being 
that  which,  if  eonqueretl,  would  give  the  Allies  a 
virtual  command  of  the  Crimea,  the  problem  to 
bo  solved  wa?^iow  best  to  insure  that  conquest ; 
whether  to  advance  southward  to  the  formidable 
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heiglits  on  the  norihem  side  of  Sobastopol  Har- 
bour ;  or  to  advance  ly  another  route,  round  the 
inner  angle  of  the  harbour,  and  assail  the  town 
on  the  south.  TUo  decision  was  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  line  of  retreat  the  Russians  had 
taken,  and  by  the  tactics  they  might  havo  beeni 
adopting  at  and  near  Sebaatopol. 

Concerning  the  retreat,  the  Russian  official 
pai>crs  of  course  made  the  best  of  it.  In  Prince 
MenchikolTa  dispatch  relati^ng  to  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  he  stated  that,  seeing  the  Allied  armies  and 
fleets  too  powerful  for  him  to  contend  against,  he 
withdrew  across  the  river  Katcha  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  and  took  lip  a  position  before  Sebastoixtl 
on  the  21st,  preparing  to  offer  a  wann  opposition  to 
the  enemy.  Other  accounts  snpjiort  this ;  with  the 
addition  tliat  the  Russians,  during  their  retreat, 
burned  such  villages  and  haiidets  as  lay  in  their 
way,  that  nothing  but  desolation  might  be  left 
to  meet  the  eye  of  tlicir  opponents.  Another 
Russian  disijatch  stated,  that  after  Meaeliikoff  liad 
reached  the  northern  shore  of  Sebastopol  Harbour, 
wishing  to  bring  his  troops  into  order,  and  to 
replenish  their  stock  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, he  crossed  over  by  the  bridge  of  Inkernmnn 
on  the  21st,  and  entered  Sobastopol,  where  he 
remained  three  days.  An  advanced-guard,  sent 
out  towards  the  Kateiia,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Kirikoff,  having  ascertained  some  particulars  con- 
cerning tlic  movements  of  the  English  and  French, 
the  prince  resolved  on  making  a  movement 
towards  Baktch^scrai,  about  twenty-four  milea 
north-east  of  Sebastopol,  as  a  means  of  checking 
any  advance  of  the  Allies  towards  the  centre  of 
the  Crimea,  and  as  a  means,  al&o,  of  commandiii^ 
the  high  road  Jrom  ^Simferopol,  by  which  impor- 
tant route  all  supplies  were  brought  A>om  the 
mainland.  AccortUngly,  on  the  24th,  leaving  at 
Sebftstopol  about  eight  battalions,  together  with  the 
sailors  and  marines  of  the  fleet,  he  departed  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  including  all  the  artillery  ;  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  he  cros-^ed  the  Tchemayat 
ascended  the  heiglits  to  a  place  called  Khutor 
Mackenzie  or  Mackenzie's  FanUj  and  reaeheil  the 
b;mks  of  tlio  Bel  be  k  at  a  point  about  half- way 
lictwoou  Hebastopol  and  BaktchtSserai,  w-here  the 
high  road  crosses  that  river.  After  resting  here 
twcnty-frmr  liours,  near  t!ie  vOlage  of  OtarkoT,  he 
continued  his  route  till  he  tstmck  the  Katcha  at 
a  point  about  three  miles  from  fiaktch^serai : 
leaving  at  Otarkoi  a  reserve  of  troop.i  under 
Major-general  Jabokritsky,  This  movement  was 
described  in  the  dispatch  as  having  three  objects 
— to  obtain  provisions  which  were  on  the  road 
from  Perekop  to  Simferopol  \  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments from  Kertcti  under  General  Khomoutoff; 
and  to  attack  the  Eughsli  and  French  on  thdr 
rear  and  left  flank,  in  the  event  of  their  raarching 
to  the  north  side  of  8eb3Stoi>ol. 

The  particulars  of  this  movement  were  not 
kiiown  to  the  Allies  at  the  time.  The  direction 
in  which  Menchikoff  ha<l  retreated  from  the  Alma 
could  only  be  smTniged,  although  there  could  b© 
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little  doubt  that  Scbustopol  would  bo  the  chief 
object  of  his  solicitude.  The  generals,  tlierefort>j 
became  atncJous  to  obtain  such  mforniatiuii  con- 
oerning  tlyj  state  of  the  great  stronghold  and  its 
harbour  as  the  fleets  could  gather. 

Admirals  Dundas  and  Ilamclin,  whilo  the 
*tmg]^les  were  in  progress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bulganak  an<l  Alma,  had  kept  a  watch  on  the 
coaat  near  tho  Katcha  and  Sebastopol,  to  report 
on  any  observable  proceedings  in  those  directions. 
Theflo  observationa  wore  continucfi  immediately 
alter  tho  battle,  when,  from  tho  decks  of  the 
Terrif/k  and  Sampson^  the  Ru-ssians  amVX  be 
seen  burning  the  villages  daring  the  retreat  to 
the  Kateha.  Captain  June?,  of  tho  S'ampsoi^ 
was  ordered  to  ficrutini;?©  the  montli  of  Sebas- 
topol  harbour  closely,  to  iLscertaiu  whether  any 
marked  changes  were  made  con(M>quent  on 
Mcachikoft's  rcti-eat,  lie  had  not  lon^'  to  wait  for 
such  evidence.  On  tho  night  of  t!ic  2lst,  great 
alterations  were  made  in  the  position  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  On  tho  morning  of  the  2 2d,  Captain 
Jones  Baw  moored  acro^  tho  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  one  S-deckcr,  four  2-deekerB,  and  two 
largo  frigates,  ranged  in  line ;  while  at  tho  head 
of  the  hart>our  were  two  3-deekei"S,  and  five 
2'tlccker3j  lying  with  their  heaiLs  down  the 
harbour,  having  on  the  previous  day  hail  their 
broadsides  in  that  direction.  Besides  all  these, 
four  or  five  other  sailing  war-ships  and  twelve 
BteamerB  could  be  seen,  all  evidently  subject  to 
some  maTicouvre.  The  1  an d-dc fences  were  seen 
to  be  rapidly  strengthening ;  new  batteries  on 
both  sides  of  the  harbour  had  been  constnieted, 
defending  tho  entrances  and  Huo  of  coast  j  and 
one  of  these  batterios,  on  the  north  ^idc,  had 
guns  of  such  calibre  and  range  that  they  could 
throw  to  a  diatance  of  40<I0  yards,  more  than  two 
and  a  quarter  miles :  two  shots  having  passed 
over  the  tSamp^on  at  that  distance.  On  that  same 
day,  the  23<l,  was  executed  a  mana^nvre  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind:  tiro  sinking  of  a  fine  fleet, 
as  a  means  of  ]ireventing  another  fleet  from  enter- 
ing a  harbour  with  hustilc  intent  As  soon  as 
symptoms  appeared,  on  the  aftcnioon  of  that  day, 
that  the  Allied  flecta  were  about  to  approach 
Sebastopol,  Prince  MenchikofF  ordered  tlie  sinking 
of  the  men-of'war  which  had  been  moored  across 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  A  degei-ter  fram  the 
Russian  fleet  had,  on  the  22d,  told  Admiral  Dundas 
that  the  crews  of  these  men-of-war,  except  a  few 
hands,  liad  been  landed  from  the  ships ;  that  the 
ships  had  been  perforated  and  plugged  ready  for 
sinking  ;  that  the  gims  and  heavy  stores  were 
all  left  on  boarc^ ;  that  the  other  ships  were  moored 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harlwur,  to  defend  it  from 
any  attack  on  the  north  ;  that  the  battle  of  the 
Ainm  had  greatJy  dispirited  the  Russians  ;  and 
that  the  whole  Russian  force  In  and  near  Hebas- 
toijol  barely  exceeded  4(),(>00  men.  Credence 
to  a  limited  extent  was  placed  on  this  man's 
statements  ;  and  he  was,  at  Lord  Raglan's  re<]uest, 
scut  to  the  army  at  tho  Alma^  to  act  as  a  guide 


on  the  march  to  Sebastopoh  Touching  the  sinking 
of  the  ships,  the  tnith  of  the  statement  was  soon 
made  manifest.  Captain  Drummond,  examining 
the  mouth  of  Sebastopol  H arbour  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  found  that  the  ships  were  sunk,  tho 
lower  mast-heads  just  appearing  above  water  ;  atid 
that  the  whole  passage  was  thus  closed,  except 
a  small  space  near  a  shoal  off  tho  north  battery. 
The  ships  thus  sacrifiee*!  compriwd  otie  of 
120  guns,  two  of  e4,  two  of  60,  and  two  of  40. 
ll'nexamplcd,  perhaps,  was  such  a  proceeding  ;  but 
it  waa  most  effectual  in  reference  to  its  immediate 
object,  for  it  rendered  impossible  any  entry  of 
hostile  ships  inb>  tho  harbour.  Captain  Drutnmond 
at  tho  same  time  ascertained  that  there  were  two 
strong  ho<:)ms  inside  tite  line  of  sunken  ships  ;  that 
eight  saibof'the-Une  wero  moored  cast  and  west 
just  within  tho  liooms;  and  that  three  of  these 
ships  had  been  heeled  over,  to  gix'c  their  guns 
elevation  sufficient  to  sweep  over  the  land  north- 
ward of  the  harbour.  The  A  Hied  soldiers  wero 
much  astonished  at  this  sinking  of  the  ships  ;  but 
tho  seamen  wero  more  than  astonished— it  damped 
their  hopes  of  coming  to  close  quarters  "with  tho 
enemy's  fleet. 

These  items  of  information,  picked  up  by  tho 
fleets,  reached  i^t  A  maud  and  Raglan  in  duo  course, 
and  bait  the  effect  of  mo<lifying  very  considerably 
the  plans  of  the  gener.vhi.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  southward  march  was  resumed,  fi*om  the 
Alma  to  the  Katcha,  wiih  an  intent  to  approach 
the  northern  side  of  Sebastopol :  a  de  vial  ton  fnJm 
this  manoeuvre  was  not  oontemplated  until  &  tlay 
or  two  afterwards. 

After  tho  terrible  battle  on  the  20th,  the  Frcncli 
were  ready  to  move  before  the  English— as  was 
the  case,  itifJecil,  in  most  of  the  operations,  on 
account  of  the  imperfect  organisation  of  many 
departments  in  the  British  army.  The  French 
removed  all  their  wounde<l  to  tlictr  i^hips  tn  a  few 
hours,  and  St  Amaud  proposed  to  march  the 
next  day :  this,  however,  Lord  R^lan  declined, 
on  account,  probably,  of  the  lamentable  defictcney 
in  his  meaxxs  of  providing  for  the  wounded.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  tho  value  of  tho  two  momen- 
tous days  thus  lost ;  had  the  Allies  proceedcil 
at  once  to  Bel>astopol,  while  the  Russian s  were 
disordered  and  dispiritetl,  the  whole  aspect  of 
tho  campaign  might  have  been  changed  ;  and 
if  the  French  chafed  a  little  at  the  inaction  thus 
forced  upon  tlteni  by  their  ally,  tht^y  might  justly 
1*e  pardoned.  On  the  ovetnng  of  the  20tb,  on  tho 
whole  of  the  2l8t  and  22il,  were  the  British — 
bandsmen,  poldjers  who  bad  not  been  much 
engaged  during  tho  fight,  sailors,  and  marines — 
employed  in  burying  dead  British  and  Russians, 
and  in  conveying  wounded  British  and  Russians 
down  to  the  beach ;  and  even  then,  distressing 
as  it  must  have  been  to  the  kind  heart  of  Lord 
Raglan,  numbers  of  wounded  Russians  were  left 
behind  on  the  hills — the  necessity  for  marching 
being  now  extreme.  The  surgeons  worked  night 
and  day,  amputatiug  shattered  limbs  and  binding 
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up  wounds.  The  wounds  were  Buch  aa  are  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  battle-field.  One  of  the  Burgeona, 
writing  concerning  the  *  pluck '  of  the  Britijsh 
mldicTs  at  the  Alma,  said  ;  '  They  laugh  at  pain, 
and  wih  scarcely  submit  to  die.  It  is  perfectly 
marveUous— this  triumjib  of  mind  over  body.  If 
a  limb  were  torn  off  or  crushed  at  home,  you 
would  have  them  hrought  in  fainting,  and  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  collapse  ;  hetvj  they  come  with 
a  dangling  arm,  or  a  riddled  elbow,  and  it 's  "Now, 
doctor,  be  quick,  if  you  please — I'm  not  done  for 
BO  bad  but  I  can  got  away  back  and  ace ! "  And 
many  of  these  bravo  fellows,  witli  a  lump  of  tow 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  wrapped  round  their 
stumps,  crawled  to  the  rear  of  the  tight,  and  with 
shalte  bursting  round  them,  and  balls  tearing  up 
sods  at  their  feet,  watched  the  progress  of  the 
battle,     I  tell  you  as  a  solemn  truth  that  1  took 

off  the  foot  of  an  officer,  Captain ,  who  insisted 

on  being  helped  on  his  horse  again,  and  declare 
that  be  could  fight  now  that  his  "  foot  wna 
dreeBed!"'  The  surgeons  attended  the  Russians, 
too,  on  the  2lat ;  but  7ut>  of  these  raiserable  relics 
of  Mouchikoff's  army  still  remained  where  they  bad 
fallen,  and  wbcre  they  had  lain  sixty  long  hours, 
the  vietims  of  unspeakable  suffering  and  privation. 
That  the  poor  feUowa  might  not  actually  rot  to 
death  where  they  lay.  Lord  Raglan,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  sent  to  a  village  up  the  valley,  to 
entreat  the  Tatar  inhabitants  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could  to  the  wounded  Russians, 
In  order  to  attend  to  their  wounds,  Dr  Thomson, 
of  the  44th  regiment,  and  his  servant,  were  left 
behind.  Seldom,  perhaps,  during  war  baa  there 
been  a  position  more  peculiar  and  more  liouour- 
able  than  that  in  wliich  this  medical  oflicer  was 
thus  placeil  j  cast  adriftj  as  it  were,  undefended  and 
unarmed,  in  an  enemy's  country,  solely  to  render 
succour  to  that  enemy's  wounded  troops ;  he  was 
provided  witii  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with  a  small 
store  of  provisions  and  medicines.  A  wounded 
Ruffiian  officer  addressed  the  men  who  were  lying 
around,  explaining  the  mission  of  Dr  Thomson,  and 
his  claim  upon  their  good-will ;  and  thus  did  the 
sni^on  remain  among  the  jiros^tmte  gray-coated 
occttpantft  of  the  bloody  field,  with  nothing  above 
liim  but  the  sky,  and  notliing  to  cheer  him  but 
the  thought  that  he  was  nobly  fulfilling  a  duty 
suggested  by  the  humanity  of  bis  commander. 
His  career,  alas  !  was  soon  etided ;  chokra  carried 
off  Dr  Thomson  soon  after  he  had  rejoined  tho 
army  at  Bolaklava, 

In  early  mom  on  the  23d,  the  Allied  armies 
took  leave  of  the  Alma,  a  name  never  thereafter 
to  be  forgotten,  Thp  French,  up  and  ready  before 
the  Eughsh,  assembled  to  tho  sound  of  drum 
and  trumpet^  and  began  their  march  southward  to 
the  river  Katcha,  distant  about  seven  mUes.  The 
British  had  not  aJl  in  readiness  until  eight  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  they  started.  The  fleet  out  at  sea, 
too,  made  a  parallel  advance  from  tlie  mouth  of 
tho  Alma  to  that  of  the  Katcha^  continuing  to 
maintaiu  its  character  as  a  support  to  the  united 


array.  The  route  was  barren  and  uninteresting, 
over  hilljj  or  hillocks  which  presented  little  but 
tliistl^  ;  but  when  the  rivor  was  approached,  tho 
ground  declined  gently  to  the  stream,  and  tho 
banks  were  seen  to  be  fringed  with  trees  and 
luxurious  verdure,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  white  cottages.  Crowing  this 
river,  the  small  village  of  Eskel  was  reached, 
deserted,  but  affording  a  little  fodder  for  the  horses. 
There  were  s,-wl  evidences  that  the  inhabitantg 
had  hastily  withdi^wn,  and  that  the  Cossacks  of 
the  retreating  Russian  army  had  ransacked  and 
piUaged  ovcrj'thing  which  tempted  their  cupidity, 
A  short  day's  work  was  this.  The  armies  rested 
for  the  night  near  the  village,  the  French  under 
tents,  and  the  British  under  none — onr  tents  were 
uselessly  stowed  away  on  board  sliip,  instead  of 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  tima  The 
ist,  3d,  and  light  British  divisions  bivouaeked  oo 
tho  heights  south  of  the  river ;  while  the  2d  and 
4tb  i:Uvisions  took  up  a  resting-place  on  the  side 
of  the  hills  close  to  the  river,  Lord  Raglan  occupy- 
ing the  best  house  in  the  village.  The  French 
encamped  at  the  callage  of  Mami^chai,  about  a 
mile  lower  down  the  stream.  On  that  same  day, 
tho  Hirnahya,  conveying  a  portion  of  tho  Scot* 
Greys  to  tho  scene  of  war,  witnessed  first  the 
sinking  of  the  Russian  ships  at  the  mouth  of 
Bebastopol  harbour,  and  then  the  march  of  the 
Allied  armies  over  the  bilk  from  the  Alma  to  tho 
Katcha.  The  majestic  steamer  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  lastr-named  river,  and  landed  the 
cavalry,  which  at  once  joined  Ijord  Raglan's  army. 
This  vessel  shareil  with  the  Affam^mnon  the  admi- 
ration—almost  the  affection^ — of  the  whole  fleet, 

*  Though  the  Iliinala^a,*  wrote  one  of  the  seamen, 

*  was  the  largest  ship.  Captain  Killock  handled  her 
as  if  she  was  a  small  boat;  he  even  offered  to 
beach  the  Jl^tmJaya  gently,  so  as  to  lower  the 
horses  into  the  sea,  and  then  let  them  walk  on 
shore  ;  but  tliis  was  declined.' 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Prince  Mcncliikofr 
determined  on  his  flank-movement  from  Sebastopol 
to  BaktchiJserai.  On  the  24th  of  September,  Lord 
Ragian  and  Marshal  8t  A  maud  determined  on 
their  flank-movement  from  the  Katcha  and  th« 
Belbek  to  iJalaldava.  It  was  the  most  remarkable 
day  for  strategy,  perhaps,  tliroughout  the  war;  each 
a?Tny  was  ignorant  of  the  movemeut  of  the  other, 
each  attempted  to  frustrate  the  supposed  plans 
of  the  other,  and  each  would  necessarily  cross  die 
path  of  the  other,  at  some  point  near  Khutor 
Mocken/ic— a  name  derived  from  a  Scotch  admiral 
in  the  Russian  senice,  who  had  made  at  this  spot 
a  plantation  for  trees  for  the  imperial  na^-y,  and 
had  built  a  guard-house  for  a  few  soldiers  to  watch 
the  plantation.  As  the  Russian  movement  has 
been  explained  by  the  terms^of  Prince  Menchikoff's 
dispatch,  BO  may  we  look  to  the  Allied  commandem 
for  the  best  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
their  own  movement.  Lord  Baglau's  dispatch 
stated  that,  when  the  Allies  reached  tho  Belbek 
on  tlio  24th,  from  the  Katcha,  it  was  found  thi^ 
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tlio  enemy  haij  establiahed  a  work  which  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  firfit-named  rirei-, 
and  debarred  its  use  for  tho  disembarkation 
of  troops,  provisions,  aad  materials  of  vrar ; 
*and  it  became  hence  expetiient  to  consider 
whether  the  hne  of  attack  upon  tho  north  side 
should  not  T>o  abandoned,  and  another  conrse  of 
operation  adoj^ted.  It  having,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, been  determine<l  by  Marshal  Bt  Amaud 
and  myself  that  we  should  relinquish  our  com- 
munication with  the  Katcha,  and  the  hope  of 
establishing  it  with  the  Belbok,  and  endeavouFj  by 
a  flauk-maTch  to  the  leftj  to  go  romid  Sebaatopol 
and  seize  Balaklava,  tho  movement  was  com- 
menced on  the  25th,'  It  thus  appears  that  the 
Allied  commanders  wero  chiefJy  induced  to  this 
step  by  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  obtaining 
their  indispensable  supplies  by  way  of  the  Katcha 
or  the  Belbck,  Admiral  Hamelin,  in  a  dispatch 
to  the  French  government,  dwells  rather  on  the 
closing  of  the  harbour  of  8ebastopol  as  the  cause 
of  change  in  strategy.  It  had,  ho  states,  heen 
determined  that  the  armies  should  take  the 
northern  forta ;  while  the  fleets,  after  destroy mg 
the  booms,  should  enter  the  harlxmr,  and  assist 
the  army  in  battering  and  capturing  the  southeiTi 
half  of  the  town.  This  plan,  however,  having 
been  frustrated  by  the  sinking  of  the  ships,  ^  the 
generals-in-chief  decided  upon  tuniing  Sebaatopol 
by  the  east,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
south  of  the  town,  after  they  had  placed  themselvea 
in  communication  with  the  fleets  at  Balaklava^ 
and  obtained  provisions  and  munitions.'  Whether 
advantageous  or  not  in  other  respects,  and  apart 
from  the  boldness  and  brilliancy  which  charac- 
terised the  roancpn^Te,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  flank-niovcment  was  in  a  manner  forced 
upon  the  Allied  commandei-s  by  the  defensive 
RitsBian  arrangements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Belbek 
and  at  Hebaetopol. 

The  (lank-march  ifmU  may  he  considered  to 
have  commenced  at  tho  Bdbek,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  commanders  arranged  their 
plan  while  yet  on  the  Katcha,  on  the  moniing  of 
the  24th.  The  Allies  were  on  that  morning 
strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  tho  Scots  Greys, 
an  infisintry  regiment,  and  9(X)0  P'rench,  all  of 
whom  had  been  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Katcha.  The  sun's  heat  was  gr^eat  on  that  day, 
and  the  troops  became  muuh  wearied  by  remaining 
exposed  during  the  forenoon.  About  mid-day, 
however,  they  moved  and  marched  to  the  Belbek, 
which  they  crossed  by  a  small  bridge,  near  the 
village  of  the  mme  name,  four  miles  from  tlie  sea. 
On  reacliing  the  southern  hank,  and  ascending  the 
hill,  the  officers  could  espy,  with  the  aid  of  their 
glasses,  that  city  which  had  during  so  many 
months  occupied  men's  thoughts — Sebastopol ; 
the  houses  and  windows  were  distinctly  visible, 
about  four  miles  distant;  much  of  the  inter- 
toning  ground  being  covered  witli  trees  and  brush- 
wood. Near  this  bridge  the  armies  encamped 
for  the  nighti  some  on  tho  hills,  some  in  the 


hollows  between  tho  bills,  and  the  officers  in 
tho  village. 

The  morning  came ;  the  morning  of  a  day  dis- 
tinguished by  a  march,  since  become  as  celebrated 
as  tho  battles  preceding  and  following  it  *  cele- 
brated not  for  ita  length,  but  for  ite  boldness  and 
difficulty.  The  distance  from  Belbek  to  Balaklava, 
difficult  to  measure  by  the  route  actually  adoptod, 
does  not  exceed  fourteen  miles  in  a  straight  linoj 
yet  was  the  flank-march  one  of  peril  atid  trying 
responsibility.  Even  those  who  condemn  the 
Allied  governments  for  sending  too  small  a  mili- 
tary force,  ill  provide<l  with  cavalry,  artilleryj 
and  stores,  all  agree  in  admiring  the  energetic 
character  of  this  movement — a  movement  which 
changed  the  base  of  operations  fh>m  the  west  tty 
the  south  coast  '  Such  a  change  could  only  have 
been  eftijcted  Hvhile  a  steam-fleet  was  off  tho  coast, 
and  could  re-open  its  communications  with  the 
army  as  soon  as  it  bad  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Sebastopol ;  this  daring  measure  has 
demonstrated  one  of  tho  many  immense  advan- 
tages which  steam  confers  upon  an  invading  force. 
The  flank-march  having  been  resolved  upon,  was 
execnted  with  considerable  skill,  and  with  that 
determined  spirit  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
British  troops.  It  was  a  bold  and  hazardous 
imdertaking.  The  country  was  difficult  and 
unknown.  Thick  wo(k1s,  deep  ravines,  and  preci- 
pitous hills,  only  crossed  by  mountain-tracks, 
were  to  be  traversed  by  the  anny.  Had  the 
enemy  learned  our  intentions,  we  might  have 
been  exposed  to  the  most  fatal  disaster.'  * 

The  25th  was  indeed  a  day  to  be  rcmcmliored 
by  all  in  the  army  j  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance, 
from  tho  Belbek  to  the  Tchernaya,  were  accom- 
plished on  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
complicated  difficulties.  The  4th  division  was 
left  behind  until  the  following  day,  to  guard  the 
rear  and  to  convoy  numerous  invalids  down  to 
the  ships  I  but  all  ilio  rt^  advanced  south.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  set  forth.  The 
instmctions  issuo<l  were  virtually  little  more 
than  this—'  Enter  the  forest  or  junglo  before 
yon;  traverse  it  by  compass  fe.S.B, ;  emerge  at 
the  other  margin  in  tho  best  order  you  can  ; 
and  rendezvous  near  Mackenzie's  Farm,  on  the 
^Simferopol  and  Sebaatopol  road.*  Every  oflicef 
and  soldier  had  his  story  te  tell  how  this  daring 
scramble  was  eftbcted — now  di\'ergiog  too  far  to 
the  west,  and  coming  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
Sebaatopol ;  now  losing  the  track  altogether,  and 
dashing  through  a  labyrinth  of  trees  and  under- 
wooil ;  now  hemmed  up  in  a  pathway^  where  a 
few  Russian  cavalry,  or  a  gun  or  two,  would  have 
made  sad  havoc  among  them.  In  some  places  the 
jungle  was  so  thick  that  the  men  could  hardly  see 
each  other ;  one  brigade  became  mixed  up  with 
another.  Guards  with  Highlanders,  Rifles  with 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  an  apparently  inextricable 
mass  of  confuKion  ;    each  man  threaded  a  path 

•  Qmrterif  Amw,  No.  GXd, 
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aa  best  ho  coulti,  and  many  thonsand  mfautiy 
cmergetl  fiiom  the  jungle  al>out  two  o'clock. 

It  was  at  tUis  time  tliat  ocvurrcd  the  most 
extraordinary  incident  in  this  extraordinary  march. 
liOrd  Rajrlan  roile  at  the  bead  af  the  British  army, 
the  French  and  Tnrks  being  at  some  distance  on 
the  flank.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  emerge  from 
the  wood  upon  tho  iiigb  roailj  and  suddenly  found 
himself  close  to  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army  ! 
TIjo  two  lines  bad  intersected.  The  opponent 
cijmniandcrs  had  commenced  their  fl an k-m arches 
nearly  at  tbc  same  time :  Slenchikoff  having  the 
start  hy  a  few  hours — the  Allies  south-cast 
jVom  BcUH;k  towards  Balaklava,  the  Russians 
Borth-east  from  Sehastopol  towards  Simferopol ; 
each  planned  a  flank-marcb,  which  was  really 
cleverly  conceived ;  each  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  othcr^s  movement ;  eacli  took  Mackende's 
Farm  in  the  line  of  route  i  and  the  two  encoun- 
tered at  this  fpot.  Nut  on  equal  teims,  however, 
for  the  van  of  the  British  came  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Russians  ;  and  although  the  surprise  was 
perhaps  c<pal  on  both  sides,  the  terror  was  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  who  had  been  greatly 
dispirited  by  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  who  had 
fomicd  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Etrength  of 
Ihe  Allies.  A  few  cavalry  only,  Scota  GrejB  and 
others,  were  near  Lord  Raglan  at  the  time;  yet 
did  the  Russians,  tntirely  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  the  fcfrce  thus  suddenly  coming  npon  them,  lo«e 
all  presence  of  miud.  The  British  brought  a  few 
gniis,  a  pquadron  or  two,  and  a  battalion  of 
Hiflea,  to  bear  on  the  spot ;  a  volley  and  a  chaise 
followed ;  and  the  Russians,  after  a  brief  stand, 
rushed  pell-men  along  tlie  road  to  Simferopol, 
leaving  everything  belaud  that  mjght  have  im[>eded 
their  flight,  and  strewing  the  road  for  two  or 
three  miles  with  wagons,  earts^  tumbrils,  provisions, 
ammunition,  the  military^cbcst,  baggage,  ofBccrs' 
uniforms,  jtersonal  ornaments,  and  a  countless 
array  of  misccllaneoua  articles.  Some  portions 
of  this  captured  booty  were  jdaccd  under  guard 
hy  Lord  Raglan's  orders,  hut  much  also  was  left 
as  a  prize  to  the  men— a  prize  which  not  a  little 
pleased  them  afi  a  relief  from  the  laborious  work 
of  this  day.  '  Our  gunner^,'  said  one  of  the 
artillery  officers,  '  got  hold  of  the  baggage  of  some 
general  officer  and  his  staif,  for  they  were  soon 
laden  with  embroidered  hussar  jackets,  pelisses, 
and  garments  of  various  kinds ;  they  aliso  got  a 
quantity  of  jewellery  and  watches ;  and  some, 
more  lucky  than  the  rest,  got  hold  of  the  general's 
lunch  eon- basket,  and  feastwl  on  wild-boar,  wadied 
down  with  champagne,' 

As  the  stragglers  came  np,  by  dozens  or  twenties, 
a  halt  was  made  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  the  heights 
near  Mackenzie's  Farm.  This  farm  k  about  six 
miles  In  a  straight  line  from  Belbck  Bridge,  whence 
the  flauk-mareh  had  commenced  ;  and  another 
rtraight  line  of  four  miles  marks  the  distance 
from  die  farm  to  Tchernaya  Bridge,  or  the 
Traktir  Bridge  over  the  Tchernaya,  on  the  way  to 
BalftkUfa;  but  the  real  distance*  traversed  by 


the  troops  were  much  greater,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  little  mttl-ilay  repose  became  evidcwt 
From  time  to  time,  the  right  flank  of  the  army 
approached  m  near  the  ea-stem  end  of  Sebastopol, 
that  the  red-eoats  must  unnucstionably  have  l>ecn 
seen  from  the  houses  and  public  buildings ;  yet 
not  the  smallest  attempt  was  made  to  check  the 
march.  From  evidence  afterwards  obtained,  it 
apjiears  certain  tliat  tho  town  contained  few 
troops ;  troops  and  Inhabitants  were  alike  in  a 
terror-stricken  state ;  and  it  remains  a  fair 
problem,  whether  the  Allies  might  not,  on  the 
night  of  tho  25 th  or  the  early  mom  of  the  26th, 
have  forced  the  few  defences  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  harbour,  and  entered  Sel.>astopol  With  the 
uncertain  knowledge  possesseil  by  the  Allies  at 
that  time,  however,  concerning  the  movements 
of  Menchikoff,  and  with  a  natural  anxiety  to 
establish  a  Hue  of  communication  with  the  fleet, 
such  a  venture  was  not  made  ;  Balaklava,  and  not 
Bebastopol,  was  the  goal  towards  which  eyes  were 
on  that  day  turned.  When  the  men  had  rested 
for  awhile  on  the  heights.  Lord  Raglan  resumed 
his  march,  taking  the  steop  winding  road  front 
the  farm  down  to  the  Tchernaya.  On  the  banks 
of  that  river  he  rested  fcir  the  night :  he  and  his 
offioera  beintr  so  completely  separated  from  their 
baggage,  which  was  far  in  the  rear,  that  a  dry 
<litch  served  as  a  bed  for  mauy  of  them.  Durii^ 
the  night,  the  baggage  and  stores  arrived,  as  well 
m  the  4th  tbraion,  which  had  been  left  1>ehind 
during  a  few  hours  as  a  rear-guard.  On  tliis 
day,  and  indeed  ever  since  leaving  the  Alma, 
officers  aTid  men  hatl  been  heavily  laden.  One 
officer  wrote  :  *  Each  man  carries  everything  he 
poss^ses.  We  are  allowed  no  tents  and  no  baggage- 
wagons  ;  so  you  may  imagine  the  difficulty  and 
delay  in  moving  an  army  of  Ibis  description.  At 
the  end  of  a  march,  e;ich  man  is  gla^I  to  hunt 
for  wood,  fiU  his  little  watei'-barrel — every  officer 
and  man  carries  one — cook  his  rations,  lie  down 
as  near  the  bivouac-fire  as  he  can,  and  get  to  deep 
till  daylight,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  not 
to  be  for  picket.'  And  in  relation  to  the  fourteen 
hours  of  incessant  exertion  on  the  memorably 
25th,  tho  same  otBcer  described  the  position  of 
himself  and  his  men  when  their  water-barreU 
wer*  emptied  before  the  Tchernaya  was  reached. 
The  vrhole  truth  is  conveyed  in  these  few  words 
'  I  would  gladly  have  given  my  laat  guinea  ft 
a  drink  of  pure  water  that  afternoon,' 

On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  Hept«mber,  th© 
British  army  arrived  from  Tchernaya  Bridge  at 
Balaklata— a  place  which  on  that  day  acquired 
a  European  reputation,  and  which  was  never  aft«T- 
wards  to  be  furgotten,  cither  by  soldiers  or  rcaden. 
The  route  between  the  two  places  was  nearly 
south-west,  generally  on  an  ascent,  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
Bebastopol.  Tlie  French  adopted  a  more  circuitona 
route,  and  did  not  reach  the  heights  southward  of 
Sebastopol  until  the  following  day,  having  encamped 
on  the  Mackenzie  heights  during  the  night, 
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A  glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  n  fleet  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Katcha  would  he  valtielesa  to 
an  army  at  Baiaklava ;  it  became  a  matter  of 
urgent  necessi^  that  the  admirals  GhouM  know 
of  the  generals'  movements,  atid  should  steam 
round  the  Chetsonese  from  the  one  position  to 
the  other^  to  provide  a  new  base  of  operations. 
The  messenger  on  this  occasion  had  a  perilous  duty 
to  perform — that  of  galloping  back,  alone,  and  at 
night,  through  an  enemy's  country.  Lieutenant 
Haxse,  of  the  Apamemnon,  reached  the  Tchernaya 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  at  the  isame  time  as 


some  of  the  later  divisions  of  the  armyj  having 
eomc  fi'om  the  admiral  with  dispatches  for  Lord 
Eftglan  ;  lio  immediately  undertook  to  ride  back, 
and  fight  his  way  through  forests  and  Coasacks, 
to  the  Eatcha.  He  did  so ;  the  message  waa 
dehvored  j  and  so  prompt  was  Bir  Edmund  Lyons, 
that  the  steam-fleet  appeared  off  tho  mouth  of 
Balaklava  harbour  at  the  very  hour  wjicii  the 
army  appeared  on  Balaklava  heights :  each  greeted 
the  other,  in  a  position  utterly  new  to  both. 

Tho  whole   of  the  district   around   Balaklava 
and  Sebastopol  will  retjoire  a  detailed  description 
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in  tho  next  section ;  hat  l>e!br6  entering  upon 
it,  a  few  words  may  be  useful  bore  concerning 
two  events,  or  rather  a  rumour  and  an  event, 
connected  with  tho  closing  daya  of  September — 
namely,  the  alleged  fall  of  Bcbastopol,  and  tho 
doath  of  Ifarslial  St  Aniaud, 

Seldom  have  governments  and  newspaper  edifcon 
been  more  completely  deceived  than  in  reference 
I  tho  rumour  above  mentioned.  On  the  30th  of 
yptomber,  within  a  few  hours  of  tho  receipt  of 
Qthentic  news  concerning  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
the  London  evening  newspapers  contained  a  tele- 
graphic abstract  of  an  announcement  in  the  Vienna 
newspapers  of  the  same  morning— that  Scbastopol 
had  fallen;  that  a  stoamcr  had  been  despatched 
fbam  the  Crimea  to  Constantinople  with  the  news  ; 
that  this  steamer  had  met  another  on  the  route 


from  Constantinople  to  Varna,  whenco  the  glorious 
announcement  was  transmitted  to  Omar  Pacha, 
who  in  his  turn  sent  it  to  Vienna,  from  which 
place  tho  electric-telegraph  conveyed  it  to  London 
and  Paris.  London  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement 
on  the  nest  day,  Sunday  ;  and  this  excitement  was 
not  lessened  when,  on  the  Monday  raoniiug,  the 
Turkish  ambassador  gave  official  importance  to 
the  rumour  by  transmitting  to  the  newsi^pers, 
witli  an  evident  implication  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  matter,  the  information  he  had  received,* 

•  *  Thi*  Tnrklsli  trLuittef  pr«Mnta  hU  eomj>Mmea\t  lo  the  edilor 
of  the  Timet,  md  bcga  lo  trmtutuU  ta  him  Herrwitb  »  Mrgrafihte 
di!>nitcli  which  he  bv  rceeivcd  to-dn)'  fruui  tintt  Turkl>h  unhtuwuidot 
Ht  VjemLk,  andvklclt  dan  miq,ue«UQtiBble  qouAjtaHllun  at  LLlq  rati 
of  SetHMtapol. 

Sryantlon  SqHarnt  Octoi^r  2.' 

•  VIR!*^fA^  Oetaher  9, 

The  Fr«noh  cmbdMf  tad  the  Auitriui  ^Terotdent  have  leorlvcd 
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Paris  was  oa  creduloiis  ba  Loudon ;  tho  niinisterfl 
belioved  the  newa,  and  forwarded  it  to  Boulogne 
to  the  emperor,  who  read  it  to  the  troops  encami>ed 
there.  At  Vienua,  Count  Buol  communicated  what 
he  had  heiird  to  the  French  ambjisaador,  who  ia 
his  turn  tmnamitted  it  to  Paris  :  nay  more — ^Bnron 
Hiihner,  the  ADstxiau  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
charged  by  Count  Buol  to  address  to  M,  Drouyti  de 
Lhuys  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  on  the  brilliant  exploit  Indeed  the 
deception  was  most  complete,  nearly  all  parties  for 
%  time  accepting  the  news  as  tme.  Day  after  day 
|>assed}  however,  without  further  details  ;  suspicions 
arose;  and  at  length  the  truth  flashed  upon  a 
disappointed  public,  that  the  announced  fall  of 
Sebastopol  was  uttcriy  untrue.  Whether  the  Tatar 
or  the  telegraph  were  tli©  more  immediate  instru- 
ment of  deception,  there  arose  and  remained  an 
opinion  that  speculators  at  one  of  the  European 
bourses  or  stock -exchanges  had  planned  tlie 
fraud,  as  a  means  of  making  profit  by  ttio  sudden 
rising  of  the  funds  which  always  follows  stidi 
announcements. 

The  death  of  Marahai  St  A  maud  wa.s  no  mere 
rumour ;  it  was  a  stem  reality,  occurring  imme- 
diately after  the  flank-march  to  which  the  Allied 
generals  attached  bo  much  importance.  Bom  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1801^  St  AroAtifi  Wks  yet  in 
middle  Ufe  ;  but  he  had  seen  much  rottfh  service. 
He  entered  the  Gardes  du  Corps  at  the  ape  of 
fifteen  ;  and  next  served  as  A  mb4f«ateiMtit  in  the 
line.  After  a  few  yeartf  absenoe  tf<m  the  army, 
he  re-entered  it  in  1831,  first  as  a  inib-liTiiteuant, 
and  then  as  lieutenant.  He  waa  fiigage<i  under 
Marshal  Bngeaud  in  various  dutltv  during  the 
early  years  of  Louis-Philippe's  reign.  The  year 
1836  took  him  to  Algiers,  where  his  Peputatiou 
was  chiefly  cstabhshed.  As  a  eai^ain,  U«  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantina,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  After  engagement  in  many 
battles,  he  was  placed,  in  1840,  in  command  of  the 
18tii  regiment  of  infantry  ;  wliich  he  left  some  time 
afterwards  to  join  the  Ztmavcs.  He  was  further 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1842, 
colonel  in  1844,  and  major-general  in  1847,  incea^ 
santly  occupied  in  military  duties  of  various  kinds. 
In  1850,  he  attained  the  iiosition  of  commandant 
of  the  province  of  Constantina,  where  he  was 
enga^  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  Kahyles,  Betum- 
ing  to  Fmnce  in  the  following  year,  after  fifteen 

ttam  Buebtreat,  under  (Ute  kis  i-.it.,  S^pteOther  dty,  tbi  fnUowIng 

"To-day,  »t  booh,  »  TiitfiT  ftfrlTtd  fnta  ConrtnntlnniJlB  witll 
dfaptitabet  tat  Oin»r  Faeh»;  hit  tllghseM  being  :U  SUtsttia,  tbi} 
dUpsUbci  had  to  be  rorwanlttl  td  h\m  at  tbdt  pl&cc.  Ttifl  Tatar 
MDiMMineei  tb«  oiptare  of  SebsiBta^l :  IS.OOO  Rmnlomt:  were  killpd 
■fid  wotmilcd,  22,000  eondv  pruonerg-.  Fort  CoutULtlna  «u 
d^trorod,  ttui  Qtbcr  fort»,  iDoantinff  200  pma,  taken.  Of  Hie 
Biuwiiui  OxtU  (ix  iialil-ar  tti^litie  wtrt^  sunk,  and  Prime  MemliUcoff 
hid  retired  to  tbe  bottom  of  ihe  hay  ^-Uh  the  remilninK  thwIa, 
deelArlnir  that  ho  wouid  hum  Uirni  if  tht  attnrk  eoBttBtied.  Tb« 
Allied  cfnnntuidert  bud  j^reii  blia  lix  boun  tc  coniider,  Invittng 
him  ftt  tbfl  auttfl  time  td  inrrcDdcr,  for  tho  Bake  of  hiunanStr,  A 
FrftDcb  general  nad  thrw  Ituaelim  geoeralf",  all  wounded, 'h*Te 
Arrived  «  CouBUuitldopl*,  wttch  tlty  wu  to  be  Uluminjitied  fbr  ten 
^jK  We  expcet  lo-moiTow  tho  oBlclfel  report  of  the  above 
iBlslUgBMie  tnm  CHnw  Pwlm."  • 
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years  of  serrico  in  Africa,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  Paris.  Being  among  th« 
small  number  of  distinguished  generak  who  aided 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  overthrow  the  French 
republic,  and  to  become  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  III, 
St  Araaud  naturally  rose  in  high  favour  at  court  j 
he  was  made  Minister  at  War,  then  Mai^al  of 
France,  then  Senator,  and  then  Commander-i 
chief  of  the  French  army  in  the  East. 

6ueh  was  Marshal  8t  A  maud,  who,  on  the  ^th 
of  September,  sank  under  accumulated  bodilj'^ 
suflerings,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Allidi 
began  to  perceive  that  a  formal  siege  of  Sebastopol 
would  be  necessary.  The  declining  state  of  his 
health  had  long  been  known  ;  indeed,  when  ho 
left  Paris  to  join  the  army  in  the  East  his  strength 
was  already  broken ;  antl  during  the  autumn^ 
montiUs  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle  against 
fete.  Sis  determination  and  calmness  were  a 
matter  of  antonishment  to  those  who,  being  near 
hinij  were  aware  of  hb  sufferings.  No  doubt  exists^ 
liowever,  that  he  was  fWly  aware  of  his  own 
condition  ;  for  on  the  12th  of  September,  when  on 
board  the  Vilk  de  Pari^,  making  the  voyage  finom 
Varna  to  Eupatoria,  he  wrote  a  dispatch  to  th^^J 
t'rench  Minister  of  War,  in  which  ho  said:  'Hn^H 
situation  in  regard  to  mj  health  has  become  gravc^^^ 
Up  to  this  time  I  have  combated  the  malady  with 
which  1  am  afifiKstcd  with  aU  the  enetgy  of  which 
1  was  capable,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  hoped 
that  I  was  suffici«itly  habituated  to  suflering  to  be 
able  to  exercise  tin  command  without  mafcijag 
known  to  all  tho  violence  of  the  attacks  ^hich  I 
am  condemned  to  suffer.  But  this  struggle  has 
exhausted  my  strength.  1  have  had  the  pain 
of  discovering  lately,  and  particularly  on  the 
passage^  during  which  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
succnmbing,  that  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  my  courage  would  not  sufiico  to  enable  me 
to  support  the  heavy  burden  of  a  command  whldi 
requires  a  vigour  that  I  have  lost,  and  which 
I  hardly  hope  to  recover.  My  conscieuco  m&kei 
me  consider  it  a  duty  to  explain  to  you  tbia  posi- 
tion, I  should  hope  that  Providence  wiJJ  permit 
me  to  complete  the  task  which  1  have  undertaken, 
and  that  I  may  be  able  to  lead  as  far  as  Sebastopol 
the  army  with  which  I  shall  land  to-morrow  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  but  that  will  be,  I  fed,  m 
last  effbrt,  and  I  beg  you  to  ask  the  emperor  ta 
allow  me  to  appoint  a  successor.*  Immediately 
after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  he  wrote :  '  My  he&hh 
is  still  the  same.  It  continues  between  mificring^ 
crises,  and  duty.  All  this  did  not  prevent  tay 
remaining  twelve  hours  on  horseback  on  the  day 
of  battle.  But  will  not  my  strength  hetmy  rae  1* 
When  bivouacking  on  the  Tchemaya  on  th#  26tii^ 
during  the  flank-march^  the  last  hour  of  command 
came.  His  last  official  dispatch  contained  thia» 
words:  'My  health  is  deplorable.  An  attack  at 
cholera  has  just  been  added  to  the  evils  from  which 
1  have  suffered  so  long,  and  I  am  become  so  weak, 
that  to  continue  the  command  is,  I  feel,  impossible. 
In  this  position,  and,  however  painful  it  may  be  to 
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me^  I  f<^l  it  ft  daty  of  honour  and  conscience  to 
pUio0  it  in  tho  hands  of  General  Canrobet^  whom 
th«  special  orders  of  His  Majesty  indicate  as  my 
giicceiteor.'  On  the  29th  he  died,  near  BaJakJava. 
His  body  was  sent  on  Itoard  the  Btrtkoilei  to 
Oofistanttnople,  where  it  was  embalmed  at  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassy ;  and  on  the  llth 
of  October,  the  Berthoikt  ended  her  melancholy 
duty  by  landing  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
marahfil  at  Marseille.  Madame  St  Amand,  who 
hsd  resided  at  Constantinople  during  the  expedi- 
tion to  Tama  and  the  Crimea,  returned  to  France 
in  the  samo  ship  that  contained  the  dead  body  of 
her  husband.  After  a  solemn  service  had  been 
p4»*&nned  in  the  cathedral  of  Marseille,  the  body 
WW  transmitted  to  Paris,  where,  on  the  i6th,  a 
ilitary  funeral  on  an  imposing  scale  waa  per- 
>rmed:  the  body  being  interred  in  a  Tanlt  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Invalides.  Thus  terminated 
the  career  of  one  who,  a  rowing  aetoi'  and 
wild  adventurer  in  his  youth^  afterwards  shewed 
many  of  the  qualities  of  an  energetic  military 
eommander. 

General  Canrober^  on  whom  the  coromand  of 
th«  Fiwnch  before  Sebastopol  devolved,  was  a 
fftvioimte  in  the  army.  Born  in  1809,  and  enter- 
ing the  army  early,  he  embarked  for  Africa  in 
1835,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was 
speedily  engaged  against  Abd-el-Kader;  then  in 
the  expedition  to  Mascara;  and  then  in  various 
oiber  lervices,  which  gained  for  him  the  rank  of 
aiptain  in  1837.  He  joined  the  Due  de  Nemoura 
and  General  Damremont  in  an  expedition  to 
Constantina  in  that  year,  during  which  he  was 
wonnded.  Returning  to  France  in  183i)j  he 
received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
ft&d  an  accession  of  rank.  Another  period  of 
service  in  Africa  then  awaited  him ;  from  1840 
to  18&Ci,  he  was  engaged  in  an  incessant  scene  of 
war&ro  in  every  part  of  Algeria,  serving  under 
Cavugnac  and  other  generals,  and  executing  many 
aduervments  requiring  courage  and  address.  In 
ISfiO,  he  came  once  again  to  France,  rccei\ing 
decorative  honouni,  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
and  various  duties  connected  with  the  armies  of 
France  In  1653,  lie  became  general  of  division  ; 
and  in  1634,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals 
under  St  Amaud  in  tlie  war  in  the  East.  Eaised 
to  an  onerous  command  at  the  age  of  fortyngix, 
Canriobert  briefly  addressed  his  soldi  era  at  the 
period  of  St  Amaud'a  death,  and  then  eet  himself 
earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  arduous  work  before 
bim. 


aSBA&TOPOL^     AND    ITS    TTCI3?ITY, 

Nei*er  was  there  battle-ground  more  requiiing 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  read 
and  understand  the  struggles  which  there  occurre<i. 
The  strugrgles  were  so  numerous,  so  varied,  so 
interrupted  by  hills  and  ravines,  so  dependent  on 
aorprisea,  that  every  little  valley  or  eminence  has 


acquired  an  historical  interest  A  district  Httle 
less  than  a  hundred  square  miles  in  area  became, 
during  the  war,  virtually  one  fortified  town,  post, 
or  position,  all  tho  principal  points  in  which  were 
occupiofl  by  one  or  other  of  two  hostile  forces. 

To  define  the   region   thus   indicated,  let  th« 
reader  suppose  a  straight  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  village  of  Inkermann  to  the  village  of  Bala- 
klava,     This    line,  about  eight  miles  in  lengthj 
would  run   almost    duo  north    and    south,    and 
would  cut  oft'  a  peninsula  from  the  rest  of  the 
Crimea.    Inkermann,  or  the  bridge  near  it,  may  h% 
regarded  as  tho  head  or  upper  end  of  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol,  while  Balaklava  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  small  landlocked   harbour  of  tho   same 
name ;  so  that  tho  sea  washes  every  part  of  this 
peninsula,  except  on  the    landward   hue  above 
marked  out.    The  westernmost  extremity  of  the 
peuinsfula  is  a   point   or   headland   called   Cape 
Cheraoneso,  which  forms  the  third  angle  of  the 
triangle.    The  east  side  of  this  triangle  is  a  rugged     | 
bare  Hue  of  country,  descending  steeply  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Tchemaya ;  while  the  other  two  sides 
are   formed   of  c^>ast-line,  indented  with   many 
inlets  or  smaU  harbours.     Taking  the  inner  end 
of  Bebastopol  harbour  as  a  starting-pointy  where 
the  river  Tchemaya  enters  it  near  the  bridge  of 
Inkermann,  we  find  the  harbour  to  extend  Cnast 
and  west,  with  a  length  of  about  four  miles,  and  a 
breadth  varying  fi-om  half  a  mile  to  a  mUe,    On 
the  north  side  are  several  creeks,  named  Goiau- 
daya,  Pianota,  Houkhaya,  kc.  \  while  on  the  south 
shore  are  creeks  or  inlets  which  run  somewhat 
ftirther  into  the  land,  and  which  are  familiarly 
known  as  the  Careening  Bay,  the  South  Bay  or 
Inner  Harbour,  and  the  Artillery  Bay.    Bmerging 
from  the  harbour,  and  following  the  line  of  oo«tt 
a  little  to  the  south  of  west,  the  coast  is  seen  to 
be  deeply  indented  with  inlets,  imparting  a  broken 
appearance  to  this  side  of  the  peninsula.    First  is 
an  inlet  called  Quarantine  Bay ;  then  Cliersonese 
Bay;  next,  Streletska  or  Arrow  Bay,  much  deeper 
than   the  other   two ;    and   to  this    succeed,   in 
order,  Festchanaya  or  FeschaiDa  Bay,  Eamicscb 
or  Oo8«»ck  Bay,  and  Kaxatch  Bay,  besides  inter- 
vening bays  of  smaller  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  jutting  promontory  of  Cape  ChcTBonese  being 
passed,  the  coast-line  bends  suddenly  to  the  south- 
east, presenting  a  cUfF  so  bold,  rugged,  and  close  to 
tho  shore,  that  no  inlets  worthy  of  notice  are  found 
until  Balaklava  is  reached. 

Now,  the  triangle  thus  delineated,  the  iiides  of 
which  may  be  roughly  taken  at  about  eight,  ten, 
aud  twelve  miles  in  straight  lines,  oorrcaponds 
nearly  with  th6  petiiiuula  called  by  the  ancients 
tho  Heracleotio  Chersonese,  or  the  Peninsula  of 
the  "Heracleans.  The  Alhes  during  the  war,  in 
forming  their  several  trenches,  earthworks,  head- 
quarters, and  other  military  works,  came  frequently 
in  contact  with  mcmentoB  of  thosie  Heracleans  of 
early  days. 

It  must  bo  numbered  among  the  many  re- 
markable features,  historical  and  topographical* 


presented  by  tlio  Crimea,  that  the  Heracleotic 
FeninfiuJa  was  the  home  of  a  flourishing  colony 
daring  no  less  than  twelve  centuries.  Of  the 
Bosphoric  kingdom  at  the  eastei-n  extremity  of  the 
Crimea,  a  Urtle  has  already  been  said ;  and  it 
is  DOW  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  south- 
western extremity  was  likewise  the  territory  of  a 
community  of  Greek  origin,  wholly  distinct  from 
the  former.  At  the  ct:>mmeucement  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  a  body  of  ileraeleans,  from  the 
Greek  colonial  town  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  set  sail 
across  the  sea  to  the  Crimea,  and  established  a 
sub  or  branch  colony  in  the  peninsula  now  under 
notice.  They  built  a  wall,  remains  of  which  still 
exist,  between  the  two  points  now  known  as 
Inkermann  and  Balaklava,  to  mai-k  the  boundary 
between  their  colony  and  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Tauric  scnn-barbarians  further  east,  and  to 
defend  themselves  from  ini'oada.  The  classical 
myths  relating  to  Iphigeuia  and  Orestes  are 
connected  with  this  portion  of  the  Crimea.  It 
was  no  myth,  however,  but  an  historical  fact^  that 
the  Hcracleans  built  a  cjty  on  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  promontory  washed 
on  one  side  by  Kazatch  Bay,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Peninsula  of  Phanari.  80  ancient  was  this 
city,  called  Cherson  or  Chersonesus,  that  it  was 
in  ruins  at  the  time  Strabo  wrote,  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  this  old  city  but  scattered  stones  and 
the  foundations  of  walk;  yet  has  it  been  iute- 
reating  to  mark  that  the  French,  in  forming  their 
offensive  and  defensive  works  against  the  Russians, 
freq^nently  made  use  of  stones  which  had  belonged 
to  walls  and  houses  on  the  same  spot  23W  years 
earUer.  Whether  natural  or  political  amses 
brought  about  the  decay  of  old  Cherson,  tit  ere 
appears  to  have  been  another  city  built,  having 
the  same  name,  and  situated  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  present  Quai-antine  Harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
Uie  dbtanco  between  tlie  new  and  old  Chersons 
being  five  or  six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This 
second  city  became  large,  beautiful,  and  powerful. 
The  Horacleans  commanded  most  of  the  trade  on 
the  north  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  enaltled 
to  resist  many  pohtical  storms  which  engulfed 
their  neighbours.  The  Bosphoric  kings,  jealous  of 
the  Heraeleans,  or,  m  wc  may  perhaps  tenn  them, 
the  Chersonians,  frequently  attempted  to  crush 
their  power ;  but  unsuccessfully.  Even  when  the 
Romans  had  subdued  the  Bosphorlans,  and  had 
themselves  yielded  to  barbarous  tribes  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Chersonians 
still  remained  a  united  and  tnulmg  people. 

EeUcs  of  the  works  constructed  by  these,  old 
Ohersonians  are  strewed  over  many  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  rortions  of  an  ancient  fortroas,  some 
old  walls,  and  several  beautiful  Ionic  capitals, 
were  cxi^iting  near  Sebastopol  at  the  time  when 
the  Russian  war  began.  Near  the  remains  of 
the  newer  or  second  city  are  many  mounds  in 
which  pottery  was  found ;  while  at  another  spot. 


near  the  head  of  the  present  Quarantine  Harbour, 
are  tombs  excavated  in  the  TOcks.  On  the  south 
coast  between  Balaklava  and  Cape  ChorHonese,  on 
a  nigged  precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sc*a,  was 
once  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  temple  in  whidi 
Agamemnon's  daughter  officiated  as  priestess ;  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  modern  Greek  monas- 
tery of  8t  George,  The  wall  of  the  second  city, 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  built  of  lime- 
stone, was  five  or  .six  feet  in  thickness,  with  three 
towcr.^,  a  gate  of  great  magnitude,  and  a  guard- 
house ;  the  French  found  on  the  ruins  of  one  of 
these  towers,  inscriptions  denoting  that  the  tower 
had  been  restored  A,n.  491,  Lilies  of  stone  and 
earth  still  mark  the  site  of  the  principal  street 
and  market-place  of  the  city.  There  are  also 
remains  of  houses  riuming  along  the  cliff  next 
the  sea,  of  steps  cut  in  the  cliflfe  from  the  bouses 
down  to  the  sea,  of  a  landing-place,  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  of  a  well — all  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  since 
celebrated  Sebastopol.  The  remaining  portions 
of  the  Heracleotic  Peninsula  were  mostly  occupied 
by  gardens  and  orchards,  the  bomidary-walls 
which  are  yet  traceable. 

When  the  Roman,  the  Bosphoric,  and  tha] 
Chersonian  powers  declined  in  the  Crimea,  the'j 
interesting  old  city  of  Cherson  became  a  prey 
many  other  nations  and  tribes.  During  the 
Byzantine  period,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
frequently  afforded  aid  to  the  Chersonians,  to 
protect  them  against  the  inroads  of  barbarians; 
but  those  inroads  became  at  length  too  formidable 
to  be  resisted.  The  Goths  occupied  the  peninsula 
during  many  centuries,  but  were  not  likely  to  leave 
many  relicu  behind  them.  K bazars,  Tatars,  Turks, 
Russians,  all  have  in  turn  exercised  control  over 
this  small  but  important  spot,  rerhaps  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Cherson 
and  its  vicinity,  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  is 
that  the  Russians  held  it  at  two  periods  nearly  800 
years  apart.  Vladimir,  the  Grand-duke  of  Russia, 
during  one  of  his  wars  with  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  besieged  Cherson  a.d.  988,  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  spnng^  j 
and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate  j  in  J 
gratitude  for  this  conquest,  Madimir  became  a 
Christian,  converted  Cherson  into  a  Christian  city, 
and  built  many  churches  and  other  handsome 
structures.  The  late  Emperor  Nicholas  ordered 
researches  to  be  matle  among  the  ruins  of  Cherson, 
reganied  as  an  early  Russian  city  ;  and  as  a  result 
of  the  examination,  there  were  brought  to  light  the 
fotmdations  and  part  of  the  walls  of  threo  Chiia- 
tiaii  churches,  one  of  which  had  evidently  been 
constructed  from  the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple, 
perhaps  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Cherson ;  for 
there  were  numerous  Ionic  columns,  capitals,  and 
bases,  built  into  the  walls.  After  tilts  early  llussic 
period  in  its  history,  Cherson  was  destroyed  during 
a  war  between  the  MusoOTites  and  their  neigh - 
Itours ;  and  never  since  bos  the  venerable  city  beeo 
other  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Such  arc  the  extraordinary  associations  which 


reign  of  tbe  Emperor  Nicbolafl,  displayed  the  lw>Id 
grandeur  of  that  monarch's  plans  more  strikingly 
than  the  docks  at  Sebastopol,  and  the  aqneduct 
whJeh  supplied  those  docks  with  water,  AH  the 
Bhips-of-war  were  built  at  Nicol^iieff;  up  the  river 
Bug  ;  but  the  smaller  ship-building,  and  the  whole 
of  the  repairing  and  fitting,  were  conducted  at 
Behastopol ;  and  to  afford  accommodation  for  this 
work,  clocks  were  planned.  It  must  have  been  no 
mconsiderable  series  of  doeks  that  wa-?  requifftl ; 
for  the  Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol,  ^vhen  laid 
up  for  the  winter  1803-4,  comprised  eighteen 
first-rates,  seven  frigates,  thirty  steamers,  tliirty- 
Hix  smaller  ves»eb-of-war,  twenty-eight  gun-hoati!, 
and  thirty  transports,  with  an  aggregate  register 
of  10,000  tons,*  Euglish  engtneers  have  been 
largely  employed  in  past  years  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian  goveniments ;  and  it  was  the  lot 
of  an  Englishman  to  eoustmct  those  docks  at 
Sebastopol  which  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  war.  Mr 
Upton,  before  he  went  to  Russia,  was  a  surveyor, 
who  assisted  Telford  in  constructing  the  great 
mail-road  to  Holyhead  ;  ho  displayed  much  skill 
in  bis  profession  ;  but  having  become  amenable 
to  the  law,  he  hastily  left  England  in  1820,  and 
went  to  the  Crimea  as  an  engineer  in  the  Russian 
BCmce.  At  that  date,  the  harbour  at  Sebastopol 
was  in  a  very  inefficient  state,  there  being  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  largo  ships.  Upton  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  works  ;  and  during  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  docks 
and  other  large  works  at  Sebastopol  and  other  partiS 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colon  el  in  the 
army. 

The  docks,  the  chief  result  of  Upton^s  labours  in 
the  east,  were  fonned  in  the  inlet  which  branches 
out  of  the  inner  harbour^  and  wliich  was  on  that 
account  frequently  called  Dockyard  Creek,  The 
works  conatructedj  during  a  long  course  of  yeara, 
were  of  vast  magnitude,  A  basin,  400  feet  long, 
300  broad,  and  24  deep,  was  forme<l  for  tho 
reception  of  vessels  which  needed  repair  ;  and 
connected  with  this  basin  were  five  docks — one  for 
firat-rate  ships,  two  for  second-ratea,  and  two  for 
frigates ;  throe  of  the  locks  which  connected  Jhese 
with  tho  basin,  were  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width. 
The  labour  required  in  these  works  was  prodi- 
gious ;  the  basins  and  docks  were  cut  in  the  solid 
JToek,  and  lined  with  cement ;  tho  quays  were  well 


•  At  the  Urns  when  tit  AUica  npp™rti]  off  Seba«tnpf,1,  in  Septem- 
wr  liiM,  und  IxtaTo  the  flnkln?  of  the  ship*  at  Ihe  mouih  l&jk  plac*, 
the  barbQnr  conlnincd  Kvcntecn  line-of- battle  ishjpi ;   Lhe  Tiri'h& 


U   pmi"    Tiifftidifij   84   fui«  j    Selnphtrf,   H  gunn;    lli«    Three 
merarchi,  hi  (^lu;    Tn-Sinaiilatia,  M  (run» ;   ram  it,  S4  (jun*; 


30  gmnM.  i  ,«»i™*,  20  gum.  To  Uuw  wert  Added  »iz  Ufg*  and  six 
mull  ilenner*,  and  a  mumtudt  of  amallef  Yvotolii,  ttuuportP, 
(Dll-1»«%  &o.,  to  the  number  vt  »Bvailf4ijt, 


and  strongly  bnilt  of  limestone,  with  grranite 
copings.  As  the  docks  were  above  the  level  uf  tho 
sea,  ships  had  to  be  elevated  into  thcni  Ity  means 
of  the  locks,  which  effected  a  rise  of  ten  feet  each. 
Perhaps  the  aqueduct  was  still  more  remarkable 
tban  tho  clocks  thomselrea.  With  a  hope  of 
escaping  the  dreaded  teredo  nawdis,  the  emperor 
determined  that  the  basin  should  be  filled  with 
fresh  water  instead  of  salt;  and  Upton  taxed 
his  tngemiity  for  the  means  of  attaining  this  end. 
lie  made  the  waters  of  tho  Tchernaya  available. 
To  forni  a  great  reservoir,  and  thus  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  he  constructed  an 
enormous  stone-dike  across  a  mountain -gorge, 
near  tho  village  of  Tchorgounaj^  oight  or  ten  miles 
south-cast  of  Sebastopol;  proper  sluices  being 
so  placed  as  to  prevent  bjo  great  a  pressure  of 
water  in  the  event  of  unusually  heavy  rains> 
The  aqueduct,  a  beautiful  work  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  brought  the  water  into  the  docka, 
keeping  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchernaya,  passing 
tho  bridge  at  Inkennann,  and  winding  round  th« 
heights  near  tho  upper  end  of  tho  harliour.  Near 
the  Careening  Bay,  the  ravines  and  hills  oppose 
such  obstacles,  tliat  the  due  level  of  the  aqueduct 
called  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  &00  feet  in 
length,  another  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  three 
elevated  works  to  carry  the  water  over  the  valleys. 

A  great  naval  depoi^  on  which  so  many  millions 
of  roubles  had  Ijecn  thus  spent,  was  not  likely  to 
be  left  by  the  Emjjeror  Nicholas  in  an  undefended 
state.  Forts  of  vast  magnitude  were  constructed  at 
points  where  the  giina  might  command  the  entrances 
to  the  various  bays  and  harbours.  The  Quarantine 
Bay,  outside  the  harbour,  was  defended  by  a  double 
battery  of  the  same  name,  mounting  fifty  guns, 
Near  that  was  Fort  Alexander,  sixty-four  guns,  off 
which  the  hue  of  sunken  ve.ssels  began.  Nest  wa^ 
a  battery  of  fifty  gims,  guarding  the  entrance  to 
Artillery  Bay.  Between  the  bay  just  named  and 
the  inner  harbour  was  an  immense  work,  Fort 
Nicholas,  mounting  nearly  200  guns,  and  tlireaten- 
iug  any  ships  which  might  approach.  On  the 
other  or  eastern  side  of  the  moutli  of  the  same 
bay  was  Fort  Paul,  a  smaJl  work  of  thirty  guns. 
Beyond  this  point,  higher  np  tlio  harbour,  no  foi*ta 
existed  imtil  tho  progress  of  tho  war  suggested 
a  further  strengthening  of  Sebastopol,  The*«s 
various  forts  were  of  tremendous  strength  ;  most 
of  them  were  easematetl,  and  some  in  double  tiers ; 
and  all  were  increased  in  power  during  1854, 
The  positions,  too^  were  so  chosen  that  a  cross-flre 
could  bo  maintained  in  almost  every  direction  ; 
insomuch  that,  should  a  hostile  ship  succeed  in 
entering  the  harbour,  it  might  encounter  shots 
at  every  yard  of  its  progress,  and  be  complcttsly 
riddled  ere  it  rcachetl  the  inner  harbour  or  prin- 
cipal port.  The  arrangements  were  such,  too,  that 
guns  might  be  accumulated  on  some  of  the  forta, 
far  beyond  the  nominal  or  usual  strengtli. 

Although  so  eminently  important  a  plaoe^ 
Bebastojiol  was  left  entirely  undefended  on  tU« 
hmd-aide  until  a  comparatively  recent  date :  the 
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goTemment  uerer  suspecting  tUo  possibility  of  a 
hostile  army  occupying;  the  plateau  south  of  tlie 
town.  There  was  not  in  1834  so  muck  as  a  g'ato 
or  the  smallest  ramtmrt — ^tJie  streets  of  tho  town 
ascend  itig  to  tlie  open  country  or  plateau  itself 
without  any  int^rniptions.  It  was  Bot  until  after 
a  dispute  with  the  English  govenimeiit  hi  1837, 
concerning  the  ship  Fixen,  that  the  emperor 
thought  proper  to  attend  to  tlie  land-defences  of 
this  place  ■  hut  even  then  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  rather  than  tho  south,  reeeived  hie  atten- 
tion ;  for  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  lu  1853 


there  wore  no  other  defonoefi  on  the  south  than  a 
short  wall,  loopholed  for  musketry,  but  without 
any  strengthening  by  towera  or  bastions;  a  wall 
utterly  useless  against  largo  ordnance. 

Tho  north  side  of  the  harbour,  though  but 
little  inhabited  previoufl  to  the  war,  presents 
natural  facilities  for  a  position  of  great  strength — 
faeihties  whieii  the  niihtary  engineers  in  the 
aerviee  of  the  czar  did  not  neglect,  Tlie  ground 
k  higher  than  on  the  soutli  side.  On  those  heights 
wore  constructed  what  may  be  considered  the 
citadel  of  Sebastopol,  the  Sievemaya,  North  Fort^ 


^   .^^*-*' 


or  Star  Fort^^  in  such  a  position  as  to  command 
tile  whole  town  and  docks,  while  itself  could  be 
attack  wl  only  on  the  land -side.  This  fort  was 
regarded  as  so  important,  that  many  authorities, 
before  tho  siege  of  Sebastopol  had  far  advanced, 
pronounced  an  attack  on  the  south  of  SL'bastopol 
useless  until  tho  Sievemaya  were  taken.  Sir 
Howawi  Douglas  considered  it  to  be  '  tho  key 
of  Sebastopol/  On  the  heights  were  various 
minor  forts ;  while  near  the  water's  etige,  at  tho 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  was  Fort  Coustantine, 
a  vafit  work  of  \0A  guns,  which,  fronting  Fort 
Alexander,  rendered  it  perilous  for  any  hostile 
ship  to  attempt  to  enter  the  harbour.  Sir  Howard 
thought  that^  *  tho  North  Fort  being  taken,  the  Tele- 
graph and  Wasp  Eatterica  on  tho  northern  heights. 
Fort  Coustantine  and  the  forts  below,  being  com- 
manded and  attacked  in  reverse^  must  soon  fall  j 
while  the  town,  dockSj,  arsenal,  and  barracks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  harlxiur  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Allies,  who  bj'  the  fire  of  their 
batteries  might  entirely  destroy  them  all.     On  tho 


contrary,  by  attacking  the  place  fi-om  the  south, 
the  enemy  holding  the  northern  heights,  although 
the  works  on  the  crest  of  the  southern  heights 
should  bo  breached  and  taken,  tho  town,  the  body 
of  the  place,  with  its  docks  and  arsenals,  will  not 
be  tenable  by  the  besiegers  till  the  great  work 
on  the  northern  ade,  and  all  ita  defensive  depen- 
denciefi,  shall  hare  been  captured,'*  It  remained 
for  the  events  of  the  siege  to  determine  the  justness 
or  fallacy  of  these  and  other  opinions  expressed 
on  the  subject  when  the  operations  were  about 
to  b«f  in. 


COMMENCEMENT     OF     THE     SIEOn, 

It  was  on  the  historically  interesting  peninsula 
described  in  the  last  section,  that  the  Allied 
annies  took  up  their  position  after  the  flank- 
march.    From   Inkerraann    to  Cape  CHieraoa^o, 

*  Jfamt  Gmntrift  Fcmrtli  Edllion,  p.  S\9, 
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lh>m  Cape  Chersonese  to  Bolikla^va,  all  became 
by  degrees  virtually  one  great  camp,  hainiig  tke 
formidable  Sebaatopol  ork  iU  uortherti  margiu, 
Dejitli  deprived  the  French  of  their  leader  at 
this  critictil  momciit ;  and  it  remained  for 
Canrobert  to  assist  Raglan  iiv  cAn-ying  out  those 
arrangemeata  which  the  kttcr  had  planned  with 
Ht  Arnaud. 

When  Lord  Raglan  arrived  with  hia  army  on 
the  heiglits  above  Balaklava,  ou  the  26th,  be 
«xpecte<l  little  opposition  in  that  quarter ;  but,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  he  seut  on  the  IViStcs 
to  crowTi  the  heiglits,  and  ar ranged  otherbattalioui 
m  commanding  positions,  Ou  one  of  the  heights 
was  a  small  post  of  little  value,  an  oM  ruined 
Genoese  castle,  that  was  soon  taken  by  the 
artillety  and  the  Rifles ;  but  before  this  capture, 
Lord  Raglan  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  shell 
disch  arged  by  the  garrison .  The  vQlagea  of  Kadi  ko! 
and  Balaklava,  the  one  on  a  small  river  two  or 
three  miles  fhua  the  harbour,  and  the  otlier  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour  itself,  wcro  t&ken 
and  occupied ;  and  the  heights  being  also  otjcupied, 
the  British  had  secured  ti  wholly  new  base  of 
oX^rations.  A  narrow  defile  coustitutea  the  only 
approach  to  tlie  harbour  on  the  land-side  ;  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  stationed  here  might  have 
proved  a  formidable  obstruction  to  the  British  ; 
but  the  Kuj^ions,  not  expecting  an  attack  in  this 
quarter,  had  left  the  defile  undefended.  Lord 
Raglan enterod  t^e  village  about  noon ;  the  inhabi- 
tants presented  to  him  Mit,  Ha  won,  breihl,  and 
salt;  and  ho  assured  them  they  were  safe  ft\>m 
moleidtation.  Small  m  the  harbour  is^  the  waters 
arc  deep,  and  the  A^amtmwm  ft«ftined  in  safely. 
LoM  Raglan  joyftilly  greeted  Sir  Edmund  Lyons, 
who  had  arrived  by  sea  ^  for  a  position  had  be  cm 
now  attained  where  the  supplies  from  tUo  flec't 
were  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  armies 
requiring  that  service. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr  Dan  by  Beymour,  that  no 
truer  picture  of  this  singular  httlo  harbour  can 
be  given  than  that  preEWUted  by  Homer  of  tho 
port  of  the  Lieatrigons,  which  Karl  Hitter  identifies 
with  Balaklava,*  Europe  presents  scarcely  another 
harbour  similar  to  it,  except^  perhaps,  among  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  The  coast  near  it  consists  of 
chalk-cliffs  nearly  1000  feet  in  height,  and  tho 
opening  which  affoi'dg  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
BO  narrow  as  scarcely  to  bo  visible  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  at  sea— not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  perhaps,  as  because  it  is  somewhat 
oblique  to  the  coast-line.    The  entrance  gradoaJly 


■  WltWii  $.  long  ttc«s  M.  ba J  there  lie* 
£dgcd  rmiDd  with  cUlf*,  high  polnllnf  t^  th«  iUe«, 
Tli«  Jutting  »harci  that  «weU  on  cither  «lde, 
Gontract  Ita  mooth,  ind  hmi]!.  ibc  riuMog'  Udo, 
Our  mugtr  uibrs  »cu«  the  (nit  retFi<«|, 
And  biKind  «ltb]n  the  port  their  crowded  fleet: 
For  here  »tlred  the  ilnkinp  bLllom  a!i>{>|>, 
And  BuUinB-olnxiieH  tiNcrcd  o'er  iha  d«p. 
I  onlf  In  th*  hmj  ittamtd  to  mwr, 
And  flxad  vltlioiit  my  hairfert  ta  the  abore : 
From  thes»  we  climbed  »  pobit,  whg*o  (drr  brtw 
CouunmidB  the  prospect  of  the  pliini  »»ciow' 


wideuBj  until  the  little  inlet  forma  a  harbour  in 
which  fifty  or  sixty  ships  may  moor,  and  in 
which  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  lai^est 
vessels  afloat  Two  ruined  fortifications,  con- 
stmcted  by  the  Genoese  centuries  ago^  crown 
the  heights  on  eitlier  side  of  tho  en  trance;  and 
whatever  mihtary  force  commands  these  heights 
must  of  necessity  command  the  harbour :  honoe 
the  opinion  of  the  Alhes,  formed  many  months 
earlier,  that  a  sea-attack  on  Balaklava  ^vouJd 
be  useless  unless  accompanied  by  an  attack  on 
land.  Tlio  width  of  the  entrance  scarcely  exceeds 
800  feet ;  and  even  the  harbour  itself  is  little 
more  than  1£(K),  resembling  rather  a  large  basin 
than  a  harbotir.  In  some  parts,  the  depth  of 
water  is  so  great  as  100  fathoms.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  relation  between  the  harbour  and 
the  mj-tJIjic  stories  of  the  ancients,  Balaklava 
was  ceilainly  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Genoese 
seized  it  during  the  middle  ages,  gave  it  the 
name  of  Cembalo,  and  built  the  two  forta.  After 
being  occupied  by  Tatars  and  Turks,  it  passed  in 
1780  into  the  hands  of  a  colony  of  Arnaout  Greeks, 
who  were  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Catherine, 
A  smaU  population  of  tiding  Greeks  continued  to 
ooou])y  the  town  or  village  down  to  the  period  of 
the  war.  Concerning  the  name,  some  writers 
trace  it  to  Pidlakiumj  a  Greek  fortress  once 
staufling  here ;  others  to  Baluchi acca,  a  name 
which  has  something  Oriental  in  its  appearance; 
but  the  ISivonrite  etymology  derives  mt  name 
fvQm  Mh  ohva, '  beautiful  [lort.' 

Tho  Hoiauro  being  effbctotl,  no  ftirther  mili-* 
tatj  movements  could  be  made  until  the  fleet 
had  brought  round  tho  gunii,  provisions^  and  other 
stoi'es  to  Balaklava,  Immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  Lord  Raglan'i  moisago,  conveyed  by  the 
nocturnal  gallop  of  Lieutenant  Maxse,  naral 
arrangement.'}  were  at  once  made  by  Admiral 
Bnndas  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons.  The  -whole 
steam-squadron,  headed  by  the  A^meainorij  and 
accompanied  by  several  transports  carrj'ing  sic^ 
guns,  left  the  mouth  of  tho  Katcha  on  the  2eth 
of  Beptember,  and  amved  off  Balaklava  on  th© 
same  day,  doubling  Cape  Chersonese.  Tho  officers 
and  men  on  board  the  slower-sailing  ships  watched 
anxiously  this  departure.  They  '  looked  after  tho 
steaming  squadron,*  accordii^  to  a  writer  b«kopng 
to  one  of  the  skips,  '  with  a  heavy  heart,  9mmg 
vanish  with  it  their  hopes  of  glory  and  prize- 
money.  Especially  since  the  battle  of  the  Alma — 
which  the  fleet,  sailing  close  to  land,  could  witoeBi 
very  wcU— a  wish  to  emulate  the  heroism  of  tbi 
land- troops  has  seized  hold  of  the  crews;  And 
not  all  the  horrors  which  the  fatigue-partiai,  scot 
on  shore  the  nost  day  to  help  in  transporting  ^Mt 
wounded,  saw  on  the  field  of  battle  have  coaled 
their  ardour,'  Tho  main  body  of  the  fleet  remained 
at  anchor  several  days  off  the  Katcha,  there  being 
insufficient  anchorage  for  so  large  a  number  at 
Sebastopol.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  the 
admiral  supplied  1000  marines,  who  were  sent 
round  in  the  A^mammn  to  take  the  place  of  an 
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equal  Qtimber  of  soldiers  emplojed  iii  guarding 
the  heights  that  oirerlook  the  httlc  harbour. 

Bttay  were  the  hours  aud  days  at  Balaklava. 
Ships  found  ingr^s  and  egneas  by  a  gap  so  narrow, 
that  cartful  haudJiBg  was  necassaiy  to  prevent 
O^Hsiooi;  and  these  ships  brought  supplies  of 
Tarioua  kinds,  not  only  from  the  main  fleet  at  the 
Kaicha,  but  from  CoustantiDople  aiid  other  depots. 
The  largest  and  longest  sfcearaeta  conld  not  enter, 
on  account  of  the  tortuous  direction  of  the  mouth ; 
they  anchored  outride,  while  the  emalier  steamers 
and  transports  outer od  the  harbour.  The  teuts 
for  the  army  were  among  the  first  articles  lauded  ; 
during  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  sotdiera  had  obtained 
but  little  corering  at  night,  httlc  shelter  from  rain, 
cold,  and  wind  ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  was  cut 
off  by  the  sickness  thus  engendered.  The  landing 
of  the  siege^artillery  was  more  formidable  work  ; 
for  Balaklava,  being  a  mere  village,  had  no  quay 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  hence  the  difiieul- 
ties  were  serious  in  disembarking  guns  of  great 
magnitude  and  weight;  they  were  lowered  from 
the  ships  into  barges  provided  with  a  kind  of 
drawbridge;  artiUerymon  and  seamen  aiding  in 
this  labour,  and  strings  of  horses  being  then 
employed  in  dragging  the  gyns  up  to  the  heights 
forming  the  plateau  between  Balaklava  and 
Sebastopol.  About  sixty  heavy  guns  of  the 
siege-traia  were  thus  successively  landed.  Among 
the  reinforcements  which,  together  with  supplies, 
arrived  during  the  first  few  days,  were  the  4th 
and  eth  regiments  of  dragoons ;  but  it  was 
speedily  found  that  the  medical  department  was 
defective  in  strength  :  many  men  fell  daily  under 
infiueuce  of  cholera,  and  medidnes  were  too 
ffew  for  the  wants  of  the  surgeoni^  who  wore 
thfflnsclves  also  too  few  in  number. 

By  the  2i)ih,  all  the  hca^y  guns  having  been 
*  parked'  or  collected  on  the  heights  above 
Balaklava,  the  time  had  arrived  for  an-anging 
the  march  towards  Sebastopol,  and  the  selection 
of  ground  for  hcad-^juartera,  divisional  quarters, 
depots,  ifcc.  On  the  2d  of  October,  the  advance  was 
made  and  the  positions  taken  up ;  the  six  divisions 
of  the  lUTuy  being  disposed  in  conformity  with 
the  general  plan  whereon  the  siege  waa  to 
bd  conducted  j  aud  posts  of  sentinels,  pickets, 
vedettes,  d:a,  established  to  watch  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  When  the  soldiers  were 
thus  removed  from  Balaklava,  the  1000  marluea 
pitched  their  camp  on  the  hills  bounding  the 
harbour,  made  a  road,  and  cut  some  intrench- 
menta ;  the  position  was  easily  defended  by 
musketry,  aud  prevented  any  attack  by  tlie 
Bussians  on  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  A  naval 
brigade  or  division  was  also  formed,  under  Captain 
Lnshing^ton  of  the  AMm;  and  the  sailora,  about 
1000  in  number,  displayed  great  alacrity  and 
delight  in  pulling  up  their  gans  to  the  heights, 
being  well  disposed  towards  any  tactics  which 
would  aftbrd  them  a  scene  of  excitement  and 
of  possible  glory.  The  position  takeu  u])  by  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  was  about  half-way 


between  Sebastopol  and  Balaklava,  tliree  to  four 
milei  Jrom  each  in  a  straight  line ;  but  the 
advanced  posts  were  much  nearer  the  enemyi 
and  received  many  a  shot  from  the  larger  guju 

at  Sebastopol. 

Meanwhile,  the  Freuch  had  been  landing  their 
suppJiea  and  siege-material  at  another  part  of 
the  peninsula,  west  instead  of  south  of  Sehaa- 
topol.  As  the  harbour  at  Balaklava,  with  alil 
its  advantages,  can  accommodate  only  a  small 
licet  at  once,  General  Caurobert  soon  decided 
on  adopting  a  landing-place  elsewhere ;  he 
selected  the  two  bays  near  Cape  Chersonese, 
generally  called  Kamiesch  and  Arrow  Bays, 
between  Sebastopol  and  that  Cape.  The  Freudi 
quickly  formed  a  landing-place  in  Kamiesch  Bay, 
established  a  little  town  or  cantonment  on  the 
beach,  landed  their  artillery  and  stores,  despatched 
their  regiments  up  to  the  heights,  and  commenced 
their  arrangements  for  the  attack  of  the  formidable 
stronghold.  The  3d  and  4th  divisions,  under 
General  Forey,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of 
besieging  the  left  or  west  side  of  Sebastopol ;  while 
the  1st  and  2d  divisions,  under  General  Bosquet, 
were  formed  into  a  corps  of  observation,  to  occupy 
the  positions  commanding  the  Valley  of  the 
Tchernaya,  and  to  protect  the  siege  operatiooB 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
coming  from  the  interior  of  the  Crimea.  The 
Turkish  division,  it  was  agreed,  should  form  a 
reserve  for  either  of  tliese  two  French  corps,  as 
circumstances  might  render  ilesirahle.  The  landing 
having  commenced  at  Kamiesch  on  the  30Ui  of 
September,  the  advanced  Frencli  pickets  came, 
on  the  1st  of  October,  within  400  yaitls  of  the 
Cossack  vedettea  outside  BebastopoL  On  the  next 
day,  the  4th  division  took  up  a  ])osition  about 
two  miles  i^om  the  town,  its  Icit  resting  on  the 
coast  at  Arrow  Bay,  its  right  on  a  point  about 
two  mUes  farther  south,  and  its  front  commanding 
the  west  and  south- west  sides  of  Sebastofiol.  On 
the  3d  of  the  month,  siege-material  continued  to 
be  landed  in  large  quantity,  while  the  generals 
and  engineers  made  many  aud  carerul  observations 
on  the  movements  and  defences  at  Sebastopol ; 
thirty  lai^e  guns  from  the  ships  were  landed,  to 
bo  worked  by  Captain  Eigaud ;  and  lOOO  sailors 
were  formed  into  a  naval  brigade,  similar  to  that 
on  the  Enghsh  side.  On  the  4th,  the  third  diviiioil 
took  up  its  place  to  the  right  of  the  fourth,  and 
extending  thence  to  a  great  ravine  whidi  runs 
dovni  to  the  inner  harbour  of  Scbastoiwl ;  and  on 
many  Buocessive  days,  stores  of  all  kinds  were 
landed  at  Kamiesi^  and  carried  up  to  the 
siegc-eamp. 

Prince  Menchikoff  did  not  waste  these  momen- 
tous days  in  idleness.  Having  sunk  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  having  made  the  ilank-marck 
towards  Baktch6sorai,  ho  awaited  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  Allies  aa  a  guide  to  his  future  proceedings. 
His  spies,  numerouB  and  alert,  had  ascertained 
both  the  numbers  and  the  movements  of  In* 
opponents ;  and  having  thus  found  that  the  north 
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Bide  of  Scbastopol  was  left  entirely  free  from 
dnnger,  he  immediately  planned  measures  for 
BtrengtUeninjij  the  defences  on  the  south.  On 
tlie  30th  of  September,  ho  returned  to  the  town, 
and  set  his  engineers  busily  to  work.  At  this 
Jnnctmvs,  reinforcements  arrived  westward  from 
Kcrtch  and  southward  from  Perekop,  effecting 
an  immediate  and  important  augmentation  of  the 
garrison.  A  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Ryjoff,  took  up  a  position  near 
the  high  road  over  the  Katcha,  to  maintitin  a 
communication    with    Simferopol;    while    light 


detachmenta  were  sent  to  the  mountains  nc^ar 
Tchorgouna,  the  Tchemaya,  and  the  Valley  of 
Baidar,  between  the  Allies  and  the  interior  of 
the  country,  A  detachment  of  regular  cavalry, 
Cossacks,  and  field -pieces,  was  sent  to  the 
village  of  Baidar,  to  prevent  the  Alhes  from 
obtaining  cattle^  fodder,  or  provisions.  Another 
detachment  started  for  Bnpatoria,  to  ascertain 
what  the  Allies  had  efTeetod  there ;  w*hen  it  was 
fotind  that  the  town  had  been  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  garrisoned  hy  a  small  force  of  English^ 
French,  and  Turks,  backed  by  a  squadron  at  sea. 
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In  order  to  observe  the  Allied  position  between 
Sebastopol  and  Balaklava,  a  force  of  cavalrj- 
advanced  to  the  Tchernaya,  and  niade  a  recon- 
naissance. During  these  movements  in  the  field, 
which  occupied  the  first  week  14  October,  pickets 
and  bodies  of  skirmishers  were  planted  wherever 
tbey  might  annoy  the  Allies  during  tho  progress 
of  the  siege-works.  Meanwhile,  the  strengthening 
of  Sebastopol  progressed  rapidly,  Menchikoft' 
obtained  the  valuable  aid  of  an  engineer  named 
Tctdtleben  or  Todleben^ — a  young  man  who,  bom 
of  poor  shopkeepers  at  Riga,  had  risen  to  the 
post  of  captain  in  the  etigineers  at  tho  age  of 
thirty-two.  When  the  siege  waij  aboat  to  com- 
mence, Menchikoft'  is  said  to  have  asked  the  head- 
engineer  how  long  a  time  it  would  require  to 
place  Sebastopol  ia  a  state  of  defence ;  the  answer 
wa*  'two  months  •/  whereupon  young  Todtleben 
stepped  forwanl  and  undertook  to  effect  the  work 
in  two  weeks,  if  provided  with  a  largo  number 
of  men ;  his  oiler  was  accepted,  and  he  kept  hi.s 
word.     Tlxe  energy  and  skill   displayed  in    this 


enterprjge  won  for  him  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and 
from  that  time  he  had  the  direction  of  all  tiie 
batteries  and  other  works  of  defence  on  the 
margin  of  the  town.  Todtleben  afterwards  rosre 
to  tho  dignity  of  general  and  aid-de-camp  to  the 
cniper<tr,  and  rweived  distinguished  attention 
from  tho  grand-dukes  and  other  high  personages 
who  visited  the  scene  of  operations.  He  appeal^ 
to  have  well  desen-ed  the  encoraJuoja  pasised 
upon  him,  both  hy  his  opponents  and  his  own 
countrymen. 

At  this  j>oint  it  becomes  desirable  to  explain 
the  meauiug  of  a  few  terms  employed  in  fortificA- 
tion  and  sieges.  The  history  of  a  war  does  tiot 
necessarily  involve  a  description  of  the  military 
art ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  siege 
of  tjebastopol  waa  carried  on  were  so  peculiar, 
that  the  details  will  be  better  understood  if  the 
nature  of  the  trencftcs  be  previoualy  known — tliose 
trenicbes  which  had  so  much  concern  in  Uie 
miseries  endured  by  the  British  trt»op(S  in  tlie 
folio  w^ing  winter. 


When  a  town  or  post  is  to  bo  defended  from 
external  attack:,  a  ditch  is  the  primarj'  obstacle 
interposed— a  diy  diteh  lifty  or  a  hundred  feet  in 
width  J  hy  twenty  or  more  in  depth ;  facilities 
being  in  many  cases  at  hand  for  tilling  thia  ditch 
with  vater.  Within  the  ditch  are  constructed 
ekvated  ramparts  or  works,  of  earth  or  stone,  or 
both  combined,  with  embrasures  or  s^juare  holes 
cut  in  the  upper  edge,  through  which  camion  can 
be  pointed  at  the  enemy.  Witliiu  the  cves=i  of  this 
rampart  is  a  platform  or  banquette,  whereon 
musketeers  or  riflemen  may  stand,  to  fire  over 
the  crest  at  any  of  the  £116111/8  soldiers  who  may 
approach  within  shot-distance.  Various  kinds  of 
works  under  the  names  of  baations,  harbettcg, 
eavallera.  Ate,  within  the  parapet,  further  enable 
the  garrison  to  strengthen  their  position  against 
the  besiegers.  Besides  these  inner -works,  are 
TarioTis  outer-worka,  to  shield  the  wall  or  rampart 
from  the  eannon-shot  of  the  enemy,  and  to  repel 
any  infantry  who  may  approach  the  ditch  ■  these 
outer- works  comprise  ravelins,  redoubts,  glacis, 
abattis,  paUsadea,  eovereil-waya,  tte.,  varying 
greatly  in  form  and  construction,  according  to  tUe 
kind  of  service  to  be  rendered,  but  each  affording 
strength  to  all  the  rest.  The  outermost  work  is 
usually  the  glacis  or  slope,  an  inchned  terrace, 
about  fifty  yards  in  width,  termiuating  outwai-da 
at  the  natural  level  of  the  country  j  it  serves  to 
expos©  the  approach  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  place 
them  under  the  action  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
— the  crest  or  upper  edge  of  thi.H  glacis  being 
frequently  rendered  more  difficult  to  traverse  by 
an  abattia  or  barricade  formed  of  abarpened 
branches  of  trees, 

Now,  an  enemy,  endeavouring  to  capture  such  a 
town  or  fortress,  must  consider  how  these  various 
obstacles  are  to  be  overcome.  Infantry  must  enter 
the  place,  to  constitute  a  capture  ;  but  how  can 
the  infantry  penetrate  such  difficulties  I  The  ram- 
parts are  genei-ally  too  far  elevated  above  the  ditch 
to  permit  soldiers  to  climb  them,  even  if  cannon 
and  musketry  had  spared  them  during  theur 
advance ;  but  these  projectiles  would  certainly 
strike  down  the  men  before  they  could  effect 
their  approach.  Cavalry  are  of  little  use  in  such 
operations ;  they  can  ward  off  tho  approach  of  an 
exterior  force  coming  to  relievo  the  garrison,  but 
a  siege  affords  them  little  other  field  for  opera- 
tions. There  remains  tlic  artillery  of  the  besiegers. 
This  artillery,  consisting  of  cannon,  howitzers,  and 
mortars,  of  various  siacs,  discharges  either  solid 
shot  or  hollow  shells,  the  latter  filled  with  gun- 
powder or  with  missiles,  which  scatter  death  all 
around  them  when  the  shell  explodes.  If  the  shells 
be  discharged  into  tho  town,  they  may  fire  and 
destroy  the  various  magazines  and  buildings;  if 
tho  solid  shot  be  hurled  against  the  wall  or 
rampart,  they  may  batter  it  down  or  make  a 
breach  in  it^  continuity,  To  effect  this  work  of 
destruction,  the  gnus  are  arranged  in  batteries  of 
two,  six,  a  dozen,  twenty,  or  any  selected  number ; 
if  it  bo  a  field-battery,  the  gunSj  lights  and  on 


carriages,  can  bo  w^heoled  from  place  to  place ; 
if  an  earthen  battery,  the  heavy  guns  are  planted 
upon  an  earthen  mound  of  great  thickness,  shaped 
according  to  the  direction  in  whicii  the  fire  is  to 
take  effect,  with  sand-baga;,  gabions^  and  fascinca, 
to  shelter  tho  artillerjrTnen.  These  sand-bags  ar© 
of  canvas,  earned  empty  with  the  army,  and  held 
ready  to  l»e  filled  with  any  sand  or  earth  that 
may  be  at  hand  ;  the  gabions  arc  large  hollow 
cylindera  of  wicker-work,  similarly  to  be  filled 
with  eartlij  the  fascines  are  long  bundles  of  tightly 
bound  twigs  or  reeds,  that  may  be  pkeed  in 
any  convenient  position  to  afford  shelter.  Bven 
though  a  breach  bo  made  in  the  wall  or  rampart 
of  the  fortress  by  some  or  all  of  these  contrivancea, 
the  infantry  could  not  rush  forward  and  enter 
tho  place  without  exposure  to  a  destructive  fire 
while  crossing  the  glacis.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  sapping  or  trenching^  to  form  a  hollow  or 
sunken  road,  along  which  the  infantry  may 
advance ;  and  when  this  road  is  so  far  formed 
as  to  allow  the  men  to  occupy  it,  the  besiegers 
are  said  to  *  open  the  trenches.*  To  effect  this, 
however,  is  a  formidable  work  ;  the  sappers  would 
be  picked  off  by  the  cannon  and  musketry  if  they 
woi'kcd  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  fortress ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  this,  they  work  in  a  zigaag, 
advancing  diagonally  to  the  right  and  then  to 
the  left,  Uiat  oitlier  one  side  or  tlie  otlier  of  the 
trench  may  form  a  shelter.  The  trench  is  wide 
enough  to  accommodate  sevend  men  abreast,  and 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  men  to  pass  wholly 
beneath  tho  level  of  the  ground.  When  one  of 
these  has  been  funned  parallel  with  the  front  of 
tho  fortress,  and  at  a  distance  of  GOO,  800,  or  1000 
yards  from  it,  it  constitutes  the  'firet  parallel;' 
another  and  similar  parallel,  half-way  between  tho 
former  and  tho  fortress,  is  the  *  second  parallel;' 
while  another,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  glacis, 
obtains  the  name  of  tljc  'third  parallel,'  Tho 
eai*th  taken  from  these  parallel  trenches  is  thrown 
up  on  the  side  nearest  the  fortress,  thereby  afford- 
ing additional  shelter  to  the  men  in  the  trench, 
and  enabling  batteries  of  large  oi-duancc  to  he 
placed  in  favourable  positions  for  breaching  tho 
i*ampart.  The  zig7.ags  serve  as  '  approaches'  to 
the  parallels ;  and  each  parallel  serves  as  a  base 
for  other  zigzags  beyond  it.  Thus  the  works 
aro  continued  until  tho  besiegers'  infantry  aic 
very  close  to  the  besieged  place.  Tho  breaching- 
guns,  when  all  is  ready,  jwur  forth  a  tremendous 
tire  or  bombardment,  until  a  breach  is  effected, 
when  a  *  stomiing-party '  rushes  up  from  tho 
trenches,  and  endeavours  to  enter  the  town  or 
fortress  by  tho  breach,  despite  all  the  obstacles 
tho  defenders  may  have  accumulated  at  that 
point.  The  defenders  count  upon  many  kinds  of 
succours  during  these  ojicrations^that  the  soil  may 
be  too  hard  to  permit  the  besiegers  to  dig  trenches  ; 
that  tho  ti'Cnches  may  be  laid  under  water  by 
sluices;  or  that  tho  garrison  may  be  fiufficiently 
strong  to  make  frequent  *  sortie^/  mtemipting  the 
trench-work. 
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BucU,  in  brief,  is  the  phOo^ophy  of  a  sioge.  In 
the  case  of  Sebastopol,  the  first  diffitfulty  of  the 
besiegei^  consistcil  in  the  hardness  of  ground, 
which  rendered  it  a  work  of  groat  labour  to 
txeayate  the  approaches.  This  diffiotilty  was 
repeatedly  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
dispatches  of  the  generals  in  command. 

Bebaatopol  having  no  defensive  wall  of  any 
account,  it  was  left  for  MenchikofT  and  Todtleben 
to  constmct  such  towers>  forts,  redoubts,  batteries, 
or  lines  of  fortified  trenL'hes  and  ramparts,  as 
might  repel  the  Allies,  or  at  least  delay  the 
capture.  Kotfe  of  the-groat  forts  situated  on  the 
hatbouT  commanded  the  southern  land-side ;  hence 
new  works  had  to  be  constructed.  From  the 
battery  near  Artillery  Bay,  a  crenellated  wall,  or 
wall  loopholed  for  musketry,  was  constructed, 
following  the  steep  of  the  hill  to  the  pktean, 
where  it  joined  a  large  round  tower  or  fort, 
mounting  twenty  gtms  on  the  platform,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  battery  at  a  lower  level.  Under 
the  cannon  of  this  round  fort  was  a  large  fortified 
barrack,  flanked  and  armed  by  several  strong 
works.  From  this  fort,  a  line  of  defence  was  con- 
structed entirely  round  the  iiouth  and  east  of  the 
town,  to  the  spot  where  the  Careening  Bay  enters 
the  harbour ;  making  the  whole  circuit  of  defence, 
from  Artilleiy  Bay  to  Careening  Bay,  nearly  fire 
miles  in  extent,  including  sinuosities.  This  was 
not  a  perfect  militarj*  wall  or  rampart,  but  a  fiort 
of  ridge  about  three  feet  in  thicknesSj  with  a  ditch 
in  front,  the  e^rtli  from  which  was  thrown  out- 
wards, to  form  a  glacis  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  The  wall,  if  It  may  so  be  called, 
was  not  broad  and  strong  enough  for  cannon  ;  but 
on  those  points  where,  in  »  regular  fortification, 
bastions  would  hare  been  constructed,  Todtleben 
threw  up  platforms  whereon  heavy  guns  could 
be  mounted,  to  fire  over  the  wall,  many  of  which 
were  the  guns  taken  fron^the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
The  centre  of  the  line  was  defended  by  ^  large 
fort,  raised  on  a  high  point  at  the  upper  or 
southern  end  of  the  town.  The  names  FlagstafF 
Battery,  Garden  Battery,  Barrack  Battery,  Great 
Redan,  Little  Redan,  Mamelon  Fort,  Malakoff 
Fort — some  belonging  to  a  later  period  in  the 
hJstoiy  of  the  si^e — were  all  apphed  to  works 
constructed  in  consequence  of  the  commencement 
of  the  ^ege  itself,  and  on  various  elevated  spots 
outside  of  the  town,  and  in  most  cases  exterior 
to  the  *  lines '  of  trench  and  rampart. 

The  AUicd  position  gradually  assumed  a  definite 
chanicter  during  the  month  of  October,  dependent 
in  part  on  the  defensive  arrangements  made  by 
the  Russians.  The  entire  camp  occupied  a  plateau 
six  miles  in  length  by  four  in  breadth  ;  but  tlie 
siege-work."!  of  course  grouped  themselves  near 
the  town  to  be  attacked.  The  plateau,  bounded  by 
an  abrupt  descent  on  the  east,  waa  defended  along 
this  edge  by  a  breast- wort,  or  earthwork  breast- 
high,  constructed  by  the  French  nearly  from 
fialaklava  to  Inkermann,  with  batteries,  redotibta^ 
and  redans,  to  defend  the  more  assailable  pointa — 


the  last  named  of  these,  redam^  being  earthworks 
forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  like  one  tooth  of 
a  saw.  This  line  of  defence  was  intended  to  guard 
the  plateau  from  an  attack  by  the  Rasssiaoa  on 
the  east.  The  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  has  seTeral  spura,  or  hilly  knolls,  jutting  out 
north- wwt  towards  the  Earabelnam  or  eftstem 
half  of  the  town  ;  and  on  these  spurs  the  Englisli 
constmcted  their  breaching-batteriea^  while  the 
French  constructed  their  approaches  and  [}aralle]4 
on  the  south- west  of  the  main  part  of  the  town. 
Between  the  spurs  are  gorges  or  ravines,  running 
down  towards  the  harbour.  Various  batteri^ 
were  constructed  by  tiie  British,  none  at  a  less 
distance  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
fn  rear  of  the  batteries,  beginning  on  the  right 
or  north-east,  was  the  2d  division,  then  the  Ist^ 
the  light,  the  3d,  and  the  4th,  in  order,  each 
occupying  such  a  poFJtion  as  should  render  its 
serrices  most  available  when  the  siege  commenced, 
or  to  repel  any  sortie  of  the  garrison.  Between 
the  English  and  French  positions  was  the  longest 
and  deepest  of  many  ravines,  running  down  to 
the  inner  harbour ;  and  westward  of  this  were 
the  French  batteries,  not  perched  upon  Bpnrs 
between  gorges,  but  occupying  a  plain  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  highest  pait  of  the  town.  The 
English  approaches,  zigzags,  and  parallels,  were 
directed  towards  the  forts  that  defended  the 
Karabelnaia ;  whereas  the  French  approached 
p-adually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  main  rtl-eeti 
of  Sebastopol,  on  the  other  side  of  the  inner 
harbour. 

The  difficulty  of  dragging  the  he^vy  siege-gans 
up  to  the  heights  from  BalaUava  and  Kamiesdi, 
and  of  digging  the  trenches  in  very  hard  soil, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  aflbrded 
Todtleben  time  to  construct  his  defensive  works. 
Tlie  French  estabhshed  their  first  parallel  on 
the  lOth  of  October,  at  a  distance  of  700  or  800 
yards  from  the  place  •  while  their  allies  were 
enforced  to  commence  at  a  greater  distance,  on 
account  of  the  obstacles  afforded  by  the  site. 

Meanwhile  the  English  and  French  nations,  like 
spoiled  child  i-en^spotled  by  tlie  battle  of  the  AJmft 
— could  not  repress  their  impatience  at  the  alow 
progress  of  events  at  Sebastopol  The  fiilse 
rumour  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  had 
first  excited,  and  then  annoyed  them;  and 
every  day's  telegraphic  news  was  expected  to 
tell  of  the  fall  of  the  great  fortress.  The  news* 
papcra  sought  to  allay  the  impatience,  by  asstiritig 
the  pubhc  that  the  capture,  however  long  pre* 
vented,  must  at  length  occur ;  or  they  appealed  \x^ 
reason,  by  counting  up  the  tons  or  kil^Tamme* 
which  the  siege- material  weighed,  and  shewed 
how  many  days  must  uecessarily  bo  required  to 
drag  such  ponderous  la asses  up  to  the  plateau,  and 
place  them  in  position.  The  soldiers,  too,  were 
burning  to  add  another  to  their  deeds  of  glory, 
Mr  Russell  comments  on  the  diflerence  between 
the  English  and  French  armies,  in  regard  to  llie 
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means  for  maintaming  cheerftdness  amoug  the 
men :  *  Tho  Kil(»io«  «iid  gloom  of  our  camp^  as 
compared  wiUi  the  activity  and  bustle  of  that 
of  tho  French,  are  very  striking.  No  drnras,  no 
bagle-call,  no  music  of  any  kind,  is  ever  heard 
within  our  precineU  j  while  our  ncighlwurs  close 
by  keep  up  incessant  rolls,  fanfaronades,  and 
flourishes,  relieved  every  eveoiDg  by  the  fine 
perfonnances  of  their  military  bands.  The  fact 
1%  many  of  our  instruments  have  been  placed 
itore,  and  the  regimental  hands  ai-e  hroken 
ip  and  disorgfintscti,  the  men  being  devoted  to 
'performance  of  the  duties  for  which  tho 
ambulance-corps  was  formed  (tiiat  is,  conveying 
the  sick  from  the  camp  to  the  hospitals).  I  think, 
Jndging  f^m  one's  own  fedings,  and  from  the 
expr^oDs  of  those  around,  that  tiio  ivant  of 
musio  in  camp  is  prodnctive  of  graver  cunse< 
quences  than  appear  likely  to  occur  at  lirst  blush 
from  such  a  cause.  Every  military  man  knows 
hirw  r^ments,  when  fatigued  on  the  march,  cheer 
up  at  the  strains  of  tlieir  bantl,  and  dress  up, 
keep  up,  and  walk  on  with  animatioD  and  vigour 
when  it  is  playing.  At  camp,  1  have  always 
observed  with  pleasure  the  attentive  auditory  who 
gi^kered  every  evening  at  the  first  tap«  of  the 
drum  to  hsten  to  iho  mime.  At  Aladjn  and 
Bevno,  the  men  used  to  wander  off  to  the  hues 
of  the  77th,  because  it  had  the  best  baiid  in  the 
divifiion ;  and  when  the  hands  were  silenced 
because  of  the  pre\'aIeneo  of  cholera,  out  of  a 
humaiio  regard  for  tho  feelings  of  the  sick,  tho 
EoJdiers  were  wont  to  get  up  singing-parties  in 
their  tents  in  hen  of  their  ordinary  entertainment. 
It  seems  to  he  an  error  to  deprive  them  of  a 
dieering  and  wholesome  influence  at  tho  very 
time  they  need  it  miMt.  The  military  band  is 
not  meant  alone  for  the  delectation  of  garrison- 
towns,  or  for  tho  pleasure  of  their  officers  in 
quarters ;  and  the  men  ate  fairly  entitled  to  its 
inspiration  during  the  Jong  and  wea.ry  march  in 
the  enemy's  conn  try,  and  in  the  monotony  of  a 
standing  camp  ere  the  beginning  of  a  si^e.  Our 
neighbours  have  made  the  head-<inarter  camp 
quite  lively  by  their  vicinity  and  their  excellent 
music'  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  these 
ohfervations  are  founded  on  a  duo  appreciation 
of  the  effects  of  martial  music  on  bodies  of  men 
placed  M  the  British  were  before  Sebastopol. 

The  trench-work  proceeded  vigorously  during 
the  second  week  of  the  month.  On  one  parricular 
evening,  after  sunset,  2400  French  took  up  a 
position  in  line,  in  front  of  the  fortress,  set  to 
work  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  by  daylight  the 
next  morning  had  dug  a  trench  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length,  at  a  distance  of  about  lOOO 
yards  from  the  forts;  tho  Russians,  to  their 
astonishment)  saw  a  ditch,  pawipet,  and  banquette, 
where  nothing  had  been  risible  on  tho  preceding 
evening.  Each  French  soldier  dug  and  guarded 
m  turn  ;  and  a.?  each  had  aljout  twenty  inches 
of  length  intrusted  to  him  to  excavate,  the  whole 
number  were  enabled  to  accomplish  this  extensive 


work  during  the  night:  at  a  subsequent  period, 
gabions  and  fascines  were  brought  up,  to  fhce  and 
strengthen  tho  embrasures  of  this  parapc^  ready 
for  die  reception  of  a  long  row  of  guns,  *Sucli  was 
the  general  plan  on  which  the  approaches  wer« 
made  by  both  armies :  working-pariies  would  go 
out  in  the  dusk  of  tho  evening,  and  form  as 
much  trench,  parapet,  and  banquette  as  could  h« 
accompUshed  during  the  night ;  returning  to  camp 
at  daylight— wearied,  cold,  sleepy,  hungry,  and 
perhaps  stricken  with  the  Ix^inninp  of  aguei, 
choleni,  or  fever.  The  pickets,  under  tho  eharge 
of  a  colonel  or  captain,  wero  somtttimes  more 
trying  than  the  trenches  ;  since  the  men,  through- 
out a  night  wltidi  might  be  piercingly  cold  or 
incessantly  stormy,  had  no  rcHef  from  the  dtt^ 
of  keeping  watch  in  tho  silent  darkness,  ever 
on  the  alert  against  tho  possible  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  Russians  shewed  themselves  worthy  defen. 
ders  of  the  place  ;  they  not  only  worked  night  and 
day  to  strengthen  the  hues  and  forts,  hut  they 
poured  out  shot,  shell,  and  bullet  against  all  the 
men  and  batteries  which  the  Allies  brought  within 
range.  This  torrent  kept  tlie  bestegera  ever 
watchful,  and  occasioned  much  loss.  Sometimes 
a  6(3,  or  even  an  84'[tonnder  would  plunge  down 
into  and  plough  up  the  earth  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  an  officer's  tent,  or  would  even  pierce  the  tent 
itself,  and  carry  off  some  of  the  simple  chattels 
with  which  it  was  furnished.  To  kill  the  men, 
to  dislodge  the  guns  planted  upon  the  earthen 
Ijatteries,  to  crumble  the  batteries  themBclves  into 
fragnients— all  were  objects  aimed  at  by  this  firing 
from  the  garrison ;  and  tho  nearer  the  approach 
of  the  besiegers,  tho  more  perilous  became  their 
position  on  account  of  the  fire.  The  firing  wm 
mostly  during  the  day ;  but  when  the  Russians 
could  guess  at  the  position  of  the  working-partiet, 
it  continued  during  the  night  also,  maintaimng  a 
roar  that  rendered  it  difficult  tbr  officers  or  men 
to  snatch  a  few  houra'  sleep. 

The  word  'attack,'  in  sjege-works,  is  applied 
to  all  the  guns,  battericj^,  parallels,  and  :^g2ags, 
intended  to  aid  in  the  bombardment  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  fortress ;  and  one  attack  is  distinguished 
from  another,  either  by  indicating  the  relative 
positions,  or  by  the  name  of  the  chief  officer  in 
command  ;  thus  we  hear  of  tho  '  right  attack'  and 
the  'left  attack,'  and  of  'Gordon's  Battery'  and 
*  Chapman's  Battery,'  in  connection  with  those 
attacks.  Each  attack  was  directed  towards  or 
against  some  particular  fort  or  redan,  which  it  waa 
necessary  to  silence  bef<yre  a  conquest  of  tho  place 
could  be  effected.  Opposite  the  liritish  portion  of 
the  works,  were  the  Russian  foris,  termed  by  th« 
Allies  the  White  Tower,  the  R'e<lan,  and  the 
Barrack  Battery  ;  while  the  French  conftonted  the 
Garden  Battery,  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  tho  Itouiid 
Tower,  and  two  or  three  smaller  batteries  not 
specially  named.  The  White  Tower,  when  greatly 
strength  en  od  at  a  later  date,  became  tho  famous 
Malakoff  or  Malakhoff ;  the  Maxnelon  and  Little 


Redan  defences  'wctb  not  yet  in  esLstunc^t  at  the 
period  under  notice. 

Not  only  were  the  Leaiegera  visited  by  missiles 
in  every  part  of  the  '  attacks^'  hut  the  gairbon 
made  ooeaaional  aortiea  :  emerging  fi'om  the  fortress 
in  large  bodies,  in  tho  dead  of  the  night,  working 
as  ranch  mischief  as  possible  to  the  besiegers,  and 
then  rctuming  to  the  fortress  in  such  n  way  as  to 
permit  no  entrance  to  the  enemy.  On  the  night 
of  the  11th,  the  Russians  mode  so  viguruus  a  sortie, 
and  were  so  vigorously  met  by  the  British,  that 
the  affair  iireseuted  all  the  noise,  excitement,  and 
wnfusion  of  a  regular  battle ;  field-pieces  aad 
infantry  being  employed  on  InJlk  sides.  The  sortie 
was  succtsssfully  repulsed,  with  hule  loss  to  the 
Brltlsb. 

Day  after  day  passed^  marked — on  the  part  of 
the  Russians— by  the  reception  of  reinforcements^ 
the  steJidy  construction  of  new  works,  and  the 
outpouring  of  shot  and  musketry  against  the 
besiegera ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  by  the 
landing  of  men  and  stores  at  Balaklava  and 
Kamiesch,  the  dragging  of  the  heavy  gima  up  to 
the  heigh tsj  the  formation  of  trenches,  parapets, 
and  earthen  batteries,  the  momiting  of  these 
parapets  and  batteries  with  heavy  guns  and 
mortars,  and  the  encamping  of  the  three  armies 
— English,  French,  and  Turkish^ — in  convenient 
positions  bebind  the  lines  and  batteries.  All  this 
time  passed  wlthont  any  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies ;  the  commanders  decided  that  no  cannon- 
ading should  commence  until  all  waa  pre])arcd  for 
a  formidable  bombardment ;  and  thus  it  happened 
thatj  during  the  first  half  of  tlie  month  of  October, 
the  bcsi^ers  were  JUe  attacked  party  rather  than 
the  attacking-— greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations, 
and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  a  siege,  longed  impatiently  for  newa  of 
ramparts  battered  down,  forts  destroyed,  breaches 
stormed,  the  fortress  entered,  and  the  flags  of  tlie 
victors  floating  over  the  captured  town. 


HAKCEUraEB    OF    THIS    FLEETS. 

Preparations  having  thus  beon  made  for  tlio 
bombardment  by  land,  it  may  be  desirable,  before 
narrating  the  events  of  that  tremendous  cannonade, 
to  pay  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  Allied 
fleets  during  the  month  of  October,  including  the 
cannonade  by  sea. 

The  services  likely  to  bo  rendered  by  the  mag- 
nificent war-ships,  in  the  general  operations^  were 
partly  as  carriers  and  partly  as  combatants-  The 
naval  officers  and  seamen,  ardently  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  British  character  for 
prowess  on  the  high  seas,  of  course  hoped  for 
something  better  than  the  duty  of  carriers,  the 
oflice  of  conveying  soldiers,  horses,  guns,  small- 
arms,  shot,  shell,  provisions,  medicines,  and  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  army  ;  or  the  duty  of  convoying 
a  fleet  of  mcrchant-siups  engaged  in  such  a  duty. 


StiU^  the  service  they  renderetl  m  tliis  resjiect  wiis 
very  marked  :  it  has  already  been  a*lvort©d  to,  in 
connection  with  the  flank-martb ;  but  additional 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Hamlcy,  who,  attached  to  the  amiy 
as  an  artillery-officer,  was  competent  to  form  an 
estimate  on  this  matter :  '  The  campaign  diJlbred 
&om  all  campaigns  with  which  the  redder  lias 
hitherto  made  liimself  acquainted,  in  somo  enentiat 
]>articular;3.  According  to  the  practice  of  war  up  lij 
the  present  time,  it  was  necessary  for  an  invading 
army,  on  first  entering  an  enemy's  temtory,  to 
secure  one  or  more  defensible  posts  as  depots,  from 
whence  to  draw  supplies,  to  form  hoispltal%  and  «b 
points  to  retreat  upon  in  case  of  disaster,  As  Ifae 
araiy  advanced  from  these  pointa,  the  fines  of 
communication  grew  more  assailable,  and  it  bec^une 
neoessai7  either  to  leave  a  movable  force  to  keep 
the  road  open,  or  to  secure  and  garrison  some  other 
strong  points  on  the  lino  of  march,  from  whence  to 
oppose  any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to 
tlirow  himself  on  tlie  line  of  communication.  In 
advancing,  it  was  also  impossible  to  disregard  any 
fortress  or  body  of  troops  of  the  enemy  stationed 
on  the  flank :  the  former  must  be  be^eg^ed  and 
taken,  the  latter  attacked  and  routed  ;  or  a  strong 
force  must  be  detached  to  hold  either  in  ^edc^ 
before  the  advance  could  be  continued  in  safely ; 
and  each  of  these  necessary  operations,  of  course, 
called  for  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  or  material. 
According  to  tbe  old  conditions  of  war,  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimea  near  Eupatoria^  and  llic 
ad\ance  on  Sebastopol,  the  right  flank  of  the  tamj 
would  be  secure  by  resting  on  the  sea,  but  the  left 
would  be  totally  unprotected,  In  the  first  places 
the  army,  after  landing  its  stores,  must  have 
strongly  intrenched  and  ganiaoned  the  de|x>t  on 
tlte  coast  selected  for  them,  As  it  advanced,  the 
communication  with  this  depot  must  have  been 
rendered  secure,  by  detaching  a  force  sufficient  to 
repel  any  Russian  army  appearing  on  the  flank  of 
the  line  of  march,  and  strong  escorts  must  hav« 
accompanied  all  convoys  between  the  army  and 
its  dep6t.  In  order  to  leave,  after  these  deduction^ 
a  sufiicient  force  to  carry  on  the  siege,  the  invading 
army  must  have  been  far  larger  tlian  that  which 
tUe  Allies  ]-K>&sessed.  It  would  also  havo  liecu 
necessary  to  attack  the  fortress  on  tiiat  side  uu 
which  the  landing  of  the  army  was  cfl'ected  ; 
because,  n  complete  investment  being  imprac- 
ticable, to  have  passed  round  the  phice  would  hare 
been  to  leave  the  communications  at  the  mercy  of 
sallies  from  the  garrison.  AH  these  considerations 
were  obviated  by  the  presence  of  steam.  The  fleet, 
moving  as  the  army  moved,  within  sight  o^  ami 
in  constant  communication  w^ith  it,  carried  \hc 
suppUes  and  receivcii  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and 
had  the  Russians,  advancing  from  tlie  interior 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  attacked  the  left  or 
threatened  the  rear,  the  army,  falling  l)ack  pai  1 U ; 
to  tho  coast,  might  have  fought,  and,  if  nccct  i 
re-embarked,  with  the  advantage  of  an  immerLsu!- 
ably  more  powerful  artillery — that  of  tho  ficct— 
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than  the  ©nexny  could  possibly  have  brought  into 
the  field.  Thus  the  calculations  and  provieions 
which  so  largely  coutributed  to  the  difficulties  of 
warfare,  and  its  chances  of  mishap,  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  siniplc  measures  necessary  to  keep 
tlie  arm  J  in  readiness  for  battle  wMle  marching 
on  the  point  in  view.'* 

But  this  service  rondered,  the  seamen  longed 
for  aome  enterprise  in  which  they  would  more 
actively  participate  in  hostilities  against  the 
enemy ;  for  some  opportunity  of  pmiishing  those 
Russians  who  in  so  tantalising  a  manner  hid  their 
ahips  behind  stone- walls.  The  main  body  of  the 
fleetj  especially  the  sailing-ships,  remained  anchored 
during  about  three  weeks,  after  the  beginning  of 
the  flank-mjireh,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha, 
while  the  steam-squadron  was  despatched  on 
diverse  expeditions,  principally  to  and  from  Bala- 
klava.  The  names  of  Odessa,  Yalta,  Eupatoria, 
and  Sebastopol,  point  to  four  localities  at  which 
some  of  the  ships  of  the  fleet  either  engaged  with 
the  enemy,  or  were  ready  so  to  do  if  instructions 
to  that  effect  had  been  iesued. 

Od^tssa  was  twice  spared  during  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1854.t  It  was  in  danger  in  April,  and 
again  in  August  ;  it  was  partially  bombarded  on 
the  first  oecasion,  nnd  left  wholly  untouched  on 
the  secoud  ;  and  it  was  much  strengthened  by 
the  Russians  after  each  of  these  visits.  Tiie 
English  pubUc  were  greatly  surprised  and  irri- 
tated by  this  inactivity:  an  impression  was  very 
widely  shared  that  the  capture  of  this  important 
town,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  between 
the  Crimea  and  the  Principalitiea,  would  weaken 
the  right  flank  of  the  llusaians;  and  vehement 
accusations  were  brought  against  Admiral  Dundas 
for  avoiding  or  neglecting  the  bombardment. 
At  a  later  date,  when  the  conduct  of  the  war 
formed  the  subject  of  warm  debate  in  parliflr 
ment^  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  who  was  secretary 
at  war  during  the  year  1854,  defended  the 
admiral,  by  explaining  the  circumstances  that 
had  determined  the  line  of  conduct  against 
Odessa.  Ili«  statement  was  to  the  effect,  that 
Admiral  Dnndas  was  eager  for  the  attack ;  that 
he  had  provided  means  for  it ;  but  that  ho  was 
deterred  by  the  English  and  French  military 
commanders,  on  the  strategic  ground  that  the 
destruction  of  Odessa  would  liberate  Kussian 
troops,  who  would  immediately  be  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  thereby  strengthening  the  force  against 
which  the  Allies  bad  to  contend  ;  and  that  it  was 
solely  on  this  account  Odessa  had  been  spared. t 
Mr  Herbert  offereil  no  opinion  concerning  the 
soundness  of  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
generals ;  he  rim  ply  exonerated  the  admiml ;  and 
as  a  proof  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  government 
had  not  been  negligent  of  the  importance  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Black  8caj  he  produced,  with 
the   sanctian  of  Lford  Palmerston^s  government^ 

•  Cumpaiffn  of  Sebattopat,  p.  If- 

i  See  Gbtptvr  tV.  pp.  ll'I^US. 
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a  dispatch  that  bad  been  forwarded  by  the 
Admiralty  to  Admiral  Dundas,  at  the  time  when 
tho  generals  were  fonuing  the  siege-approaches 
before  Sebastopol.* 

Yalta  was  the  scene  of  a  small  expedition, 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  flank-march  of  the 
Allied  armies.  The  structure  and  appearance  of 
this  place  are  very  remarkable.  Situated  on  the 
south  ccjast,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  east 
of  Balaklava,  the  gi-ound  whereon  Yalta  is  built 
is  one  of  the  few  places  on  this  coast  where 
alluvium  has  l>een  deposited,  rendering  it  i>ossible 
to  walk  for  a  few  hundred  yards  on  perfectly  level 
ground.  The  coast^range  here  recedes  a  little  from 
the  sea ;  and  a  short  but  rapid  river  brings  down 
earth  which  has  formed  a  delta.  On  this  delta, 
Yalta  has  been  built,  a  small  town  inhabited  by 
Tatars,  who  chiefly  live  by  supplying  the  IJussian 
nobility  along  the  south  coast  during  the  summer 
months.  Koch  states  that  the  position  of  Yalta 
is  CKquisito  :  '  The  few  houses  in  the  foreground  j 
the  precipices,  rising  to  ft  height  of  4'XX)  feot, 
which  surround  it  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre; 
and  in  the  rear,  between  the  two,  the  declivity, 
displaying  eveiy  hue  of  vegetation,  and  which 
rises  to  a  condderable  height  in  the  ravine,  and 
is  covered  with  detached  ^-illas — all  this  forms 
a  beautiful  picture,  though  too  large  a  surface  for 
an  artist,'  At  this  lovely  spot  the  Allies  appear  to 
have  suspected  that  the  Russian  government  had 
collected  some  stores  or  provisions ;  and  a  squadron 
was  sent,  comprising  the  Santpareil^  Tribune^ 
Firebrand^  Jason^  Goldett  Fkece^  and  other  steamers^ 
either  to  fight  or  to  bring  away  stores.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  belonging  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment which  could  be  seized ;  and  as  the  Tatars 
had  very  little  to  sell,  the  ships  effected  nothing 
of  consequence  by  the  expedition. 

Eupatoria  well  repaid  the  Allies  for  the  exer- 
tions bestowed  upon  it.  When  the  resolution  had 
been  taken  to  land  the  Allied  armies  at  Old  Fort, 
and  to  leave  only  a  small  force  at  Eupatoria,  that 
force,  under  Captain  Brock,  proceeded  to  throw 
up  slight  fortifications  around  the  town,  and  to 
estftbUsh  a  commeroe  in  food  with  the  inhabitants 
— not  only  for  tho  supply  of  the  garrison,  but 
for  transmission  by  sea  to  the  commissariat  oSHcei-s 

•  •  Thf  Stcrttaru  to  the  Aiwimtty  ta 
J'ice-admiral  I^imtim. 

AxhioauTT,  Oetobtr  U,  1854. 

Sir— 1  im  «iimtnuid«l  by  m]F  I^r^v  CtoiDiniHlouen  of  the 
AiliTilralty,  with  rpri-rcnco  Id 'the  opcnitiori  of  the  fleet  tmdCT  your 
ORjcrs,  to  call  j-oitr  special  and  peirtleular  atienOon  lo  the  nt<ceif»iiir 
of  exarcLpinff  iht  titmoiit  Tii^iAncc  imd  car*  In  [ireTcnUnj^  the 
tBotcmcDt  of  crnft  of  all  tiesicrlptlon*  pro&ee«1ifl|r  oiH  of  the  haj  at 
Cktsnan  and  the  river  Dniester;  atid  I  am  to  liifulfy  tbelrdire«lioiu 
to  rou  totalie  every  precaution  In  yaui  power  to  previ<r)t  eoiniQunt^ 
cauon  with  the  Crimea  from  porta  in  that  direction.  My  lordj  tn 
further  of  oplDion  Uiat,  wbcnovor  tlw  meBiis  ut  your  ilispoatl  wfU 
admit,  proper  meuares  ehoulil  be  oonoerted  with  your  collea^M 
in  eommnnd  of  the  \llled  twem  for  obtainimir  *o  cntfanee  hy  lbs 
Gulf  of  Kertch  iotfl  th«  Su  of  Axai,  with  a  Ti*w  to  interrupt  the 
Cionininnleatloni  of  the  enamy  wita  tb*  evtern  ihor«9  of  tba 
Crimea,  ta  which  their  lordahlpt  turn  alwayi  attacbM  the  greatest 
ImportAUce.  Id  cmiEcrc,  Ukewlae,  with  ytmr  ooUeifiiei,  mf  lord* 
Eoanidcr  tbnt  no  opportuDitien  thouid  be  Icwt  to  ODCDpythdftMffAtloa 
of  the  enrmy  by  rreqmemt  attoolu  Dpon  all  pmtt  of  Iba  eo»t 
extending  from  the  lauuthf  of  the  Lhintihe  to  tho  Ixtbmqa  of  Fferekop, 
utd  that  any  proper  trppcfrtuaity  for  the  bombttftlincst  of  OdMMt 
•bouid  QQt  w  czoittedi' 


at  Balaklava  or  Kamiesch.  The  viciiiitj  contamed 
taat  flocks  and  herds,  wMch  the  Tatara,  when 
iignred  of  tho  friendly  dwpositioa  of  the  AlUes 
towards  tbem,  willmgly  hrou^ht  into  Eupatoria 
for  aalo.  The  more  important  the  phice  became 
to  the  Allies,  the  more  desirous  wore  the  Ruaaiana 
to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  occ-upation.  The 
Lmnder,  the  Firehrandy  tlie  M^^ar&,  and  two  op 
three  French  and  Turkish  Bhips-of-war,  were 
plftced  off  the  port,  to  afford  asaistance  In  the  crent 
of  an  attack.  Towards  the  cbse  of  Septemher, 
and  early  in  Octoher,  rumours  were  rife  of  an 
intended  assault  by  the  Ruasians;  and,  m  veri- 
fication of  th^e  rumours,  a  hostile  force  appeared 
near  the  town  on  the  Uth  of  the  last-named 
month.  Lieutenant  Hamilton  *wa9  sent  on  shore 
from  the  flotilla,  with  about  160  seamen  and 
marines,  and  one  field-piece.  On  the  following 
mornings  the  field^piece  was  placed  in  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  back  of  tho  town,  where 
a  small  redonbt  was  thrown  up,  to  be  manned 
by  the  seamen.  Captain  Brock  and  other  officera 
went  out  to  make  a  reconnaissance  on  the  gtcpp« 
or  plain  outside  the  town,  when  suddenly  a  body 
of  Enssian  cavalry,  about  600  in  tiumber,  appeared, 
■dranced  towards  them,  opened  ranks,  aad  dis- 
playing four  field-pieces,  immediately  fired  shot 
and  shell.  The  single  gun,  shortly  before  knded 
{h)m  the  LeandcTf  returned  the  fire,  and  sent  a 
Hhell  among  the  cavalry  that  wrought  much  mis- 
chief. This  gun  being  one  against  many,  however, 
CiptaiD  Brock  ordered  a  retreat  into  the  town ; 
but  the  seamen  and  marines  from  tho  LmwUt 
and  Jf«,^ivra  quickly  advanced,  resumed  possesElon 
of  tho  redoubt  and  the  gun,  and  remained  near 
the  spot  during  the  night.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  all  was  dark,  Lord  Edward  Cecil, 
a  raidsbjproan  of  the  Leantkr  in  chaise  of  the 
gun,  observed  dim  traces  of  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  advancing  towards  the  redoubt ;  he  opened 
lire  upon  them  ;  while  tho  seantcn  and  marines, 
rush  rug  out  from  their  quarters,  quickly  hncd 
the  redoubt  and  its  baiTicades.  A  brisk  tire 
was  comTneneed  on  both  sides^  and  was  maintaiut^d 
for  some  hours  ;  sheUa,  shot,  and  bullets,  roared 
and  whistled  continually,  for,  though  a  small 
foroe,  each  aide  was  active.  The  Russians  at 
lengtii  retired.  As  the  redoubt  had  proved  itself 
to  be  an  important  defence,  a  parl^  of  marines 
were  landed  from  the  Firebrand,  under  Lieutenant 
PjTn,  to  strengthen  the  party  there  placed, 
bringing  with  them  another  field-piece  and  a 
rocket-tube.  A  second  redoubt  was  constructed; 
and  the  first  was  strengthened  by  liaving  tho 
ditch  made  wider  and  deeper^  and  the  parapet 
or  breast-work  rendered  more  substantial.  The 
enemy  advanced  again  on  the  15th,  burning  some 
viUf^ra  north  of  the  town,  and  cairying  off  all 
thie  com  and  cattle  they  could  seize.  To  check 
in  some  measure  these  proceedings,  the  Lcander^ 
Firtf/randj  and  Arrotc  gun-lwat,  steamed  along 
the  ocHwtg,  sending  in  shot  and  shell  wherever 
the  enemy  could  be  reached ;  and  a  anpplj  "of 


rocket- tubes  having  been  sent  from  the  main  fleet 
on  the  IDth,  the  small  garrison  waa  enabled  still 
more  effectually  to  repd^  the  enemy.  Day  by  day, 
skirmifihes  occurred ;  for  the  vedettes  of  the  enemy 
were  within  three  miles  of  Eupatoria,  and  as  the 
cavalry  was  now  estimated  at  SOCMl  or  4000  in 
number,  the  military  and  naval  defenders  of  the 
town  were  required  to  be  oonstantly  tm  the  alert. 
The  defences  gradually  became  considerable.  A 
deep  ditch,  backed  by  a  strong  breast- work  of 
earth,  was  cut  across  the  level  ground  in  front  of 
the  north  and  south  entrances  to  the  tuwn,  and 
defended  by  guns  planted  in  advantageous  positions ; 
several  strong  redoubta  were  constracted  at  th« 
Tiack  of  the  town,  armed  with  field-piecos  and 
rocket-tubes ;  the  streets  which  debouched  upon 
the  steppe  were  closed  by  strong  barricades ;  and 
Captain  Brouk  felt  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
hold  the  place  against  iniy  moderate  number 
of  Russian  cavalry  or  Cossacks.  Thus  matters 
remained  at  Eupatoria  until  the  winter,  wkeu 
more  formidable  manoeuvres  were  made  on  both 
sides. 

Sebfflstopol,  howeveiv-the  great  Sebastopol — was 
the  object  yearned  for^  the  place  towards  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  admirals  and  seamen  wet« 
chiefly  directed.  Occasionally,  during  the  fir 
two  weeks  in  October,  a  steamer  would  appi^oacti^ 
to  reconnoitre ;  or  an  audacious  httle  gun-boat^ 
proud  of  »L«!  one  gun,  would  fire  away  at  ForU ' 
Conatantine  or  Alexander,  to  try  the  effect  of  iron 
against  stone  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles.  Admiral  Dundas,  in  a  dispatch  to  tlie 
Admiralty,  dated  the  13th  of  October,  stated  that 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  continued  to  bo  busily  occupied 
with  the  steam-B<iuadron,  assisting  the  British 
army  at  Balakiava ;  that  Admiral  Bruat,  with  » 
French  squadron,  was  aiding  the  French  in  their^ 
poiition  at  Kamiesch  and  Arrow  Bays;  that  IbM 
Sidtm,  InJkx^Uj  Cfidqm^  and  Catoiij  were  off* 
Odessa,  preventing  any  communication  by  sea 
with  the  Crimea;  and  that  Uie  principal  sailing- 
vessels  of  both  fleets,  under  Admirals  Dundas  and 
Ilamclin,  were  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
liatcha.  Four  days  after  this,  the  great  bombard- 
ment commenced.  About  that  period,  tlie  western 
governments  and  the  newspapers  were  beset  mlth 
fiuggestions  for  raising  or  removing  the  sunken 
ships  at  Scbastopol,  as  a  means  of  pernndtting 
the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  the  harbour  ;  one 
of  tliese  will  &en'e  as  an  example  of  many;*  but 

*  '  Ai  U  will  ddltlillna  bGctnne  a  nMtter  of  importance,  wpvoutljp 
at  thiiT  jteasoti  of  llie  year,  tin  it  tiift  burif  r  vbich  tbii  funken  shiM 
oplKiiK  to  Iht  i^ntrioce  of  vcMbls  Into  tbe  tiftrbour  of  S«tiMt^MlH 
fipredii}'  rcmovtrt,  I  talte  tbo  liberty  of  tu^csUue  n  soaiii*  «f 
a^QDiplutiU)^  X\U,  of  Itic  cfilrlenej  und  prBcUcablUtT  oT  whleh 
tbcrv  cui  be  little  doubt.  Itutetd  of  tttem[iUng'  to  rai»  «a4 
ixcare  then),  which  woald  pocupjr  too  mnch  tlicp.  or  to  Uqw  thad« 
up  bj  f^Dpowdcr,  irbicti  mi^bt  not  cffbclunUy  rem^j  tli*  ^^t 
cult  J,  let  Fkch  iunfcen  T#Miel  bc<  so  U|;htpncd  bf  rnnn*  of  d«Ma  ■■ 
10  vel^b  her  tUgbtly  out  of  tbc  tt&i-bottotD  :  thi  might  thutt  h* 
rciutily  tusg«d  out  by  etcamerf  tnlo  *]c«p  water,  »nd  tfattit  left  tor 
tb«  prewnt,  ber  poeitioa  bcidi  itidl(tat«d  by  tb*  qsoal  AaiMi, 
Should  Bul tabic  tlcau— eucb  m  hoUow  tiinkt,  guttft-pcrpbi  bif», 
A:a— not  be  procuniblc,  the  want  of  tb«iii  mfgbt  e«*Ur  be  wxfffiinA. 
FrtHn  wbat  we  road,  thi-re  i»  »tltJ  t  tuffldent  de])(b  of  *«ter  alioTt 
tbeie  hDllu  to  Aott  FCeamem  imd  vmmI*  of  aiodctmt«  4j».  Liit  tbM« 
be  tued  aa  BoaU    Bf  nttacbing-  th«  oottt  end!  fA  the  mUm  id  two 


fhe  sank&n  ehips  continued  unmolested,  a  source 
of  Texfttion  find  obatractioB  to  the  Allies.  On 
tlie  letli,  the  night  before  the  bombardment,  a  l>oat 
WM  sent  in  with  muffled  oars^  to  examine  two 
Bhoals  near  Forts  Constantine  ftnd  Alexander ;  the 
boat  rounded  the  shoals,  and  approached  so  near 
the  forts  that  the  sailors  could  overhear  oonveria- 
tion  ;  two  small  Russian  steamers  were  outside  the 
line  of  Huukeu  vessels ;  but  tbo  crew*  either  did 
not  see  the  boat  or  mistook  it  for  Russian.  The 
boat-party  ascertained  that  the  small  wat«^-spac4S 
l«fk  between  the  sunken  Tends  and  the  forts  were 
tcxi  uncertaini  in  depth  to  allow  great  ships  to 
eoAer;  and  it  bocamo  evident,  as  had  long  been 
ffliipceted,  that  the  fleets  could  efiect  little  in  the 
actual  capture  of  the  forts ;  they  oould  only 
oo^^rato  by  creating  a  divei-sion  in  fevour  of  the 
Iftdd-fot^ee,  and  helping  to  reduce  the  place  if  the 
laad'besiegers  should  be  Guocessful. 

Homini^  dawned  on  the  17th  of  October, 
amid  tremendous  preparations  for  bombarding 
Sebaatopol.  The  laud-cannonade  was  to  begin 
about  six  o'clock ;  and,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Lord  Raglan  and  General  Canrobert,  the  admirals 
a^^reed  that  the  whole  of  the  ships  should  assist 
the  land-attack  by  engaging  the  aea-batteHes  north 
and  south  of  the  harbour,  on  a  line  across  the 
port.  In  aecordauce  with  this  arrangement,  the 
magnifleent  fleets  took  up  positions  opposite  the 
forts  and  batteries.  The  great  sailing  men-of-war 
were  lashed  to  the  smaller  steamer?,  as  a  means 
of  moving  more  readily  from  place  to  place ;  bnt 
Ihe  crew  of  each  steamer  regarded  its  bulky 
neighbour  as  an  incubus,  which  retarded  its  own 
movements,  and  lessened  the  probability  of  obtain- 
ing a  shot  at  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  the  French 
had  not  been  i<lle.  Admiral  Hamelin  went  from 
the  Katcha  to  Kamiesch,  in  the  Mo^ad^r,  on  the 
I3th;  had  an  interview  with  Canrobert  on  the 
14th ;  and  arranged  the  plan  of  naval  attack  with 
Dundaj  on  the  15th,  According  to  this  plan,  the 
French  fleet  was  to  be  placed  southward  of  the 
harbour,  at  seven  cables'  length  from  the  cliff,  to 
operate  against  the  Quarantine,  Alexander,  aiid 
Artillery  forts  or  batteries  ;  whilst  the  English 
were  to  be  siiiularly  engaged  opposite  the  northern 
forts ;  and  the  Turks  to  anchor  midway  between 
the  two.  The  magnificent  airay  of  Khips  thus 
drawn  up,  broadsides  on  toward  the  forts  of 
Sebastopol,  was  httle  less  than  two  miles  and 
a  half  in  extent,  from  the  Waap  Battery  on  the 
north  to  the  Bay  of  Cherson. 

Few  were  the  sentencea  in  which  the  admirals 
described  the  eyents  of  the  17th  in  their  dispatches* 
Admiral  Dundas,  after  naming  the  ships  and 
explaining  the  intended  plan  of  attack,  dismissed 
the  naval  bombardment  itself  in  the  following  few 
words ; — '  The  action  lasted  from  about  hair-paat 
one  to  half-past  six  p.m.,  when,  being  quite  dark, 

Soatthjc  TttMla,  projwrly  stuhniifd,  1*  the  tbJp  bftow,  a  wffitlent 
boorfaney  Tni^ht  rrAdilf  IN  effected;  for  it  raiut  bi  reiiKmbend 
Uui  k  ililp  under  Titer  lotm  mora  tbitn  haM  bar  iptelAo  wctffbt  ij 


the  ships  hauled  off.'  Admiral  Hamelin  desoribed 
the  operations  somewhat  more  ftdly.  *  On  the 
morning  of  the  17th/  he  said,  *  the  attack  by  the 
sieg^batteries  commenced  j  but,  as  the  weather 
was  calm,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  ships- 
of-the-lino  to  the  steam-ftigates  before  developing 
against  Sebastopol  the  line  of  the  twenty-six 
shi{)e  of  the  AlUed  squadrons.  Kevertheless,  in 
spite  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  separation  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  ship«  of  the  Alhod 
squadrons,  a  part  of  which  had  anchored  at 
Kamiesch,  and  part  before  the  Katcha,  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  announce  that  tlic  ships  of 
our  firat  line  advanced  about  half-past  twelve  in 
the  day  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of 
Sebastopol,  which  they  stood  against  at  first 
during  more  than  half  an  hour  without  replying. 
A  few  minutes  afterwanis,  they  replied  vigorotisly 
to  the  fire,  which  did  not  fail  to  incommode  tiicm, 
from  their  small  number.  Afterwards,  the  other 
French  and  English  Tessels  succoisively  atrivedi 
and  the  attack  beeame  general.  Towards  half-past 
two  o'clock,  the  fire  of  the  Russian  batteries 
slackened ;  it  was  stopped  at  the  Quarantine 
Battery.  This  was  the  exact  object  desired  by 
the  French  squadron,  but  our  fijrtng  was  redoubled 
and  continued  without  inten-uption  till  night.  At 
the  time  1  am  writing,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  was 
the  Bucce^  of  our  siege-batteries,  whose  fire  had 
commenced  before  ours,  and  which  attacked  the 
Russian  fortifications  on  the  land-side.  If  the 
Russians  bad  not  closed  (he  entrance  to  Sebastopol 
by  sinking  their  ships,  1  do  not  doubt  that  the 
vessels  of  the  squadrons,  after  the  first  fire,  would 
have  been  able  successfully  to  enter  the  port  and 
place  themselves  in  communication  with  the  army. 
Perhaps  they  would  not  have  lost  many  more  men 
in  doing  this  than  we  have  now  to  regret;  but 
the  extreme  measure  which  the  enemy  adopted 
of  sacritieing  a  portion  of  his  ships,  forced  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  attacking  for  five  hours  the 
sea-batteries  of  Sebastopol,  with  the  object  of 
silencing  them  more  or  less^  of  occupying  a  great 
many  men  of  the  garrison  at  the  guns,  and  of 
giving  thus  to  our  army  material  as  well  as  moral 
assistanco/ 

But  it  was  from  other  quarter^  from  volunteer 
writers  connected  or  not  with  the  newfspaper  press, 
that  details  concerning  the  bombardment  were 
made  pubhc.  It  appears  tliat  the  lashing  or 
coupling  of  the  ships  was  adopted,  because  the 
liners  or  great  men-of-war  would  answer  the  helm 
better  thus  than  when  towed ;  and  because  the 
small  steamerSi  having  a  huge  bulk  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  would  be  *;hi elded  from  a  dcstrue- 
tive  fire  they  were  not  fitted  to  resist ;  for  this 
purpose^  they  were  lashed  on  the  off-side,  or  away 
from  the  ahore  ;  insomuch  that  some  of  the  liners, 
when  observed  from  the  starboard  side,  completely 
hid  the  small  steamers  by  which  they  were  pro- 
pelled. The  steamers  were  lashed  to  the  liDcra 
fore  and  aft  by  cables  fastened  on  the  lower-decl^ 
and  pasiing  through  the  fotulh  port-hole  from 
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htm  and  Btorn.  They  were  coupled  in  the  order 
mentioned  in  the  note*  Instructions  conoeming 
this  arrangement  had  been  given  to  the  offieera 
of  the  several  ships  on  tho  preceding  night ;  and 
during  the  fwenoen  of  the  17th,  the  seamen  were 
working  in  the  moat  baoyant  state  of  excitement 
to  finisli  the  adjustments,  their  ardour  being  more 
and  more  heightened  by  the  &>und  of  the  huid- 
cannonade,  -which  commenceii  earlj  in  tho  mom- 
ing.  On  starting  from  the  Katcha,  when  anchors 
were  weighed,  the  Freneh  went  first,  tlien  the 
Tnrkfl,  and,  lastly,  the  En^jph  ;  tho  Napottfoti,  and 
the  Benri  Qu&tre  lashed  to  a  steamer,  led  the 
way.  The  English  fleet  advanced  in  thiree  lines, 
iind  proceeded  southward  to  the  parallel  of  the 
Quarantine  Port  before  it  turned  in  to  occupy 
the  intended  iiositions  opposite  the  forts.  Here  a 
confusion  and  disarrangement  took  place.  The 
smoke  from  the  land-hfombardment,  blowing  out 
seaward  enveloped  the  c!if&  and  foria  in  a  veil 
BO  black  and  misty,  that  the  shipK,  ill-atecred, 
departed  from  their  pi-oper  positions ;  the  French 
and  Turks,  inste^id  of  maintaining  their  line  wholly 
to  the  south  of  the  harbour,  stretched  out  further 
to  the  north,  and  occupies!  the  positions  intended 
for  the  right  or  south  wing  of  the  British.  Many 
of  the  English  ships  were  tl^s  obliged  to  seek  new 
positions,  in  which  they  had  little  opportunity 
of  firing  at  the  forts.  Hour  after  hour,  this 
immense  line  poured  forth  shot  and  shell,  aiming 
at  the  forts  and  batteries,  but  maintaining  a 
definite  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  detached  squadron,  however,  was  that 
which  passed  through  the  fiercest  ordeal  on  this 
day.  The  great  liners,  the  sailing  men-of-war, 
were  coupled  to  small  steamers  in  the  way  just 
described;  but  there  were  large  steamers  well 
able  to  thread  their  track  to  any  desired  positions, 
and  to  ponr  forth  tremendous  broadsides  against 
tlie  enemy.  The  Agnnupmo^i,  Sansparcif,  TerrUfh, 
Sampsoji^  and  Trtbunf.,  with  the  gun-boat  ^kin^Sy 
were  the  chief  vessels  in  this  detached  squadron. 
The  Queen f  too,  thrown  out  of  her  place  of  honour 
by  the  disarrangement  of  the  F^^nch  and  Turkish 
line,  resolved  to  difiregartl  the  prescribed  minimum 
distance  of  1200  yards,  and  dashed  in  to  join 
the  detached  squadron— a  movement  which  the 
Agamemnon  answered  by  the  flignal,  *  Well  done, 
Qiieen;''  and  then  the  R^^dney  imitated  the 
manoeuvre.  The  magnificent  Agajnemnon,  a  91-g:nn 
ecrew-steamer  which  was  the  pet  of  the  whole  fleet, 
and  not  tlie  less  so  because  she  bore  the  flag  of 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  steamed  on  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  astonished  the  Russians,  whose  fleets 
had  liitherto  shewn  so  little  tendency  to  engage 
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in  the  war.    The  Affamcmmm  and  the  StmipareUf 

after  trying  the  range  of  their  long  pivot-guns  on 
tlio  northern  work  called  by  tho  English  the 
Wasp  Battery,  steamed  down  to  Fort  Constantine, 
tho  formidable  defence  at  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  anchored  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
braved  the  tremendous  fire  from  tliat  fort,  and 
returned  it  with  vigour.  Tho  fire  to  which  they 
were  exjwjsed  was  not  merely  from  Fort  ConstaO' 
tine,  but  also  from  the  St^r  Fort,  on  the  beighti 
above,  and  from  a  range  of  batteries  along  the 
north oni  heights.  It  is  astonishing  how  two  ships 
could  bear  such  a  hot  torrent  for  upTii-ards  of  two 
hours,  since  a  range  of  half  a  mile  is  very  smaU 
for  such  guns  as  those  wherewith  tho  forta  wen 
armed.  Two  bo^irs  elafwed  before  the  Quam^ 
propelled  by  the  Vesapius  lashed  alongside,  oouM 
extricate  herself  from  the  more  distant  line,  &i}4 
form  one  of  the  detached  squadron ;  and  even  then 
her  chance  of  distinguished  service  waa  Fmall,  for, 
having  caught  fire  by  red-hot  shot  when  in  only 
fil3C  fathoms"  water,  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  to 
prevent  being  driven  on  shore.  The  AgamrmnoH 
and  the  San^xtrdl  would  not  and  did  not  retire 
before  nightfall.  The  Sanspareil^  however,  being 
more  unwieldy,  and  answering  less  readily  to  h*r 
steam-engines  than  her  companion,  might  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  for  aa  ahe  would  not  keep 
out  wlien  she  could,  she  could  not  get  out  when 
she  would  :  she  was  rapidly  assuming  the  condition 
of  a  target  for  the  enemy,  when  the  little  >S7'  ' 
a  Bteam-tug  of  the  humblest  dimensions,  liir 
attended  her  as  a  planet  does  the  sun,  or  a  jji^  i  -I 
the  lion,  steamed  in,  lashed  itself  to  the  h\.^v 
vessel,  and  aided  to  tow  her  out,  in  the  m'-A-A 
of  the  utmost  peril  from  ball  an<l  sbclL  1  Ii>; 
commander  of  this  liny  craft  is  said  to  have 
received  this  simple  order  from  tho  admiral: 
•  Go  in  ;  yon  will  find  there  a  coffin  or  yoor 
promotion.'  Meanwhile,  the  Sampson^  leaving  tlie 
Agomemnon  and  Sanspnixil  to  effect  theit  worst 
against  Fort  Constantino,  swept  majestically  past 
it,  regardless  of  a  hot  fire,  and  "directed  ahot 
and  shell  against  tho  Wasp  and  Telegraph 
Batted eSj  ftirther  north ;  but  these  batteries, 
silenced  oecasionally,  were  little  injured  by  the 
steamers ;  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  tbrmigiHMit 
the  day. 

In  reviewing  what  was  done,  and  how  it  wa* 
done,  on  this  terrible  day  of  roar,  fire,  and  EtDf»ke, 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  circumstances 
that  told  against  the  A  Hies.  In  the  first  place, 
the  line  of  battle,  or  rather  line  of  broaflside,  was 
fiirthcr  ftt>m  the  shore  than  had  been  intenrled, 
probably  on  account  of  the  confusion  tliat  fol- 
lowed the  marshalling  of  the  ships  in  array ;  many 
of  the  broadsides  w^ere  delivered  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  2000  instead  of  1200  yards.  In  the  second 
place,  many  of  the  ships  came  into  line  so  late 
in  the  day,  owing  to  the  conftision,  that  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  select  their  object  and  measure 
their  distance :  they  fired  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  them  harmless  enemies.     Then, 


ag^iii.,  theiu  was  a  want  of  ooncentration  to  the 

fire ;  if  the  liae-^of-battlc.  ship«  had  aided  the 
Apamemnon  and  the  Sanspartil  more  directly 
in  hAttering  Fort  Oonataatino,  that  fonnidahle 
post  might  poestbly  hAvc  crumbled  under  such 
a  vbitatioti.  It  ia,  moreover,  evident  that,  from 
the  want  of  skill  in  arranging  the  ships  in  the 
first  inaiance,  or  from  a  tUsturbancc  the  plan 
of  arrangement  underwent,  s«>me  of  the  ships 
eotild  barely  get  a  shot  at  the  forts ;  indeed^  a 
doxen  of  the  largest  men-of-war  were  almost 
beyond  shot  distance. 

When  night  had  dosed  in  and  put  an  end  to  the 
firing,  and  whon  the  morning  of  the  IBth  enabled 
Uie  i-'rews  to  look  around  them,  it  was  found  that 
the  Russians  had  been  severe  opponents  to  deal 
with.  The  A^mtmnoii  received  sixteen  shots  near 
the  water-Hne,  but  none  liail  gone  through ;  aeveral 
Ikad  i>en4tratcd  the  main  and  lower  decks;  the 
niftsta,  sails,  and  riggings  were  pei-forated  in  all 
directions  ;  and  the  main-sail  had  been  three  times 
on  fire.  The  Albi^M  and  the  Arftkiisa  suffered 
severely ;  when  anchored  lH?fore  the  Wasp  Battery, 
the  cables  by  which  they  were  lashed  to  the 
steam erti  were  cut  by  shot,  and  tliey  became  unma- 
nageable just  when  facility  of  movement  was  most 
dasirable ;  the  AWimi,  after  being  set  on  fire  tliree 
time^  by  the  fierce  cannonade  from  the  battery, 
was  on  the  point  of  getting  on  shore,  when  the 
Ctm^ria  steamer  ran  in  and  extricated  her,  suffer- 
ing fearfully  from  deaths  and  wounds  among  her 
opiew ;  the  ArdJima  was  hulled  in  all  directiooB  by 
shot  The  Rodmy,  lashed  to  the  Spiie/ul  steamer, 
went  on  shore  close  under  the  fort  about  dusk,  and 
would  there  have  been  lost  but  for  the  assistance 
rendered  by  the  Orinoco;  through  an  unlucky 
mistake,  this  ship  threw  a  shell  that  burst  agaiust 
the  main-mast  of  tho  RetrH^ion^  sent  it  by  the 
board,  and  disabled  both  the  Rrtrihution  and  the 
Tr^idgur  lashed  to  it.  The  SampareU  and  the 
B^Ssrophtm  also  received  some  rough  uisage.  But 
when  the  crews  were  counted  up,  the  loss  was 
found  to  be  more  serious  than  any  which  tlie 
injuries  to  the  ships  entailed.  Admiral  Dundas's 
dispatch  told  of  44  killed  and  2C6  wounded  in  the 
British  portion  of  the  fleet ;  twenty-one  vessels 
shared  in  this  loss,  whereof  the  Albion  and  the 
tSampareil  bore,  the  former  10  killed  and  TI 
wounded,  and  the  latter  11  killed  and  59  wounded. 
The  Apamejiitioti,  owing  probably  to  the  fine  steam- 
ing qualities  of  the  ship  and  the  masterly  way  in 
whicb  slie  was  handled,  had  only  4  killed  and  25 
wounded^  although  this  was  the  vessel  in  which 
the  greatest  interest  of  the  day's  proceedings 
centered.  The  French  had  a  fair  share  in  the 
activity  and  the  loss.  The  Charlemapie  and  the  VUk 
d«  Parit  were  hotly  engaged,  giving  and  receiraig 
shot  during  many  houi^ ;  and  Adnairal  Hamelin, 
in  the  latter^named  sliip,  had  a  narrow  escape ; 
for  a  shell,  bursting  on  the  stern,  shattered  the 
poop  to  fragments,  and  killed  one  and  woundevl 
three  of  the  four  aids-dcM;atnp  vi^ho  were  by  the 
admiral's  side.    The  total  loss  of  the  French  in 


killed  and  wounded  waa  htUe  leas  than  that  of 
their  AJlies. 

And  now,  the  eventful  day  hjiving  passed,  the 
absorbing  inquiry  arose— whether  any  of  the  forts 
hati  fallen  t  w^hether  Sebastopol  bad  suffered  much 
from  a  bombardment  by  sea  I  The  rraponae  was  not 
aatisfactoiy  to  the  Allied  admirals  ;  tiie  forts  and 
batteries  stood  where  they  had  stood  on  the  pre- 
vions  mom  ;  ami,  although  shaken  and  blackened, 
they  presented  little  visible  evidence  of  serious 
injury.  They  bad  eeldom  ceased  firing  during  the 
day  ;  and  although  two  embrasures  could  be  seen 
knocked  into  one,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  forts 
pitted  with  ball-marks,  the  Alhes  could  not  flatter 
themselves  that  the  enormous  fleet  hatl  effected 
anything  very  momentous  by  this  naval  bombard- 
ment. The  capture  at  Bomarsuud  was  not  follow^ed 
by  a  similai*  capture  at  SebastopoL  Had  the  water 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  been  deep,  the 
result  might  liave  been  very  different,  for  a  reason 
which  may  easily  be  appreciated.  When  the 
soundings  are  so  deep  that  a  ship-of-war  can 
approach  near  a  furt,  she  gains  two  advantages : 
her  broadsides  batter  the  fort  with  more  destructive 
power,  while  the  guns  of  the  fort  cannot  so  easily 
be  depressed  to  the  angle  fur  hitting  her.  On 
the  17tb,  for  instance,  the  A^atnemnoti  suffered  less 
than  the  Sansp&reil  from  tliis  cause,  while  her  own 
fire  was  more  effective.  Here,  as  in  the  Baltic, 
every  day*s  experience  shew^ed  more  and  more 
how  great  would  be  the  value  of  small  atrong 
vesaeta  of  light  draughtj  carrying  a  few  guns  of 
heavy  calibre ;  they  can  enter  where  great  ships 
dare  not,  and  every  shot  hits  its  mark.  A  few 
words  contained  in  a  letter  written  on  board  the 
Sampion,  tell  in  a  simple  way  of  the  trifiing  injury 
received  by  the  forts  from  tlie  cannonade^  and  of 
Uie  mingled  surprise  and  disappointment  evidently 
felt  by  the  cannonadei-s  i  *  Our  liners  were  not 
close  enough  in,  and  therefore  their  shot  did  not 
tell  with  full  force.  The  Sampson  stationed 
herself  right  opposite  a  square  fort  mounting  eight 
guns,  and  did  her  work  by  silencing  it  three  times, 
knocking  some  good  pieces  out  of  it ;  but  tlie  worst 
of  it  was  that,  not  being  able  to  take  possession  of 
it,  as  soon  as  vve  turned  our  attention  and  guns  to 
some  other  point,  the  fellows  came  running  down 
into  it  again,  and  reopened  fire  on  us.'  The 
*  fellows '  did  indeed  bmvely  defend  Bebastopol, 
as  our  soldier*  as  well  as  seamen  full  well  knew. 

It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  admirals  to 
inquire,  whether  a  naval  bombardment  should 
be  continued  day  by  day  ?  The  cannonade  by 
land,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  had  not  been 
attended  on  the  17th  by  any  marked  success ;  and 
the  result  of  delil>cration  was,  that  the  fleets  should 
not  maintain  a  continuous  bombardment.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  that  the  enormous  weight  of 
ammunition  expended  had  too  far  lessened  the 
quantity  in  store.  The  admii^ls  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  Katcha  with  the  main  portion  of  the 
two  fleets,  leaving  at  Sebastopol,  Kamioscb,  and 
Bahiklava^  such  steiunen  as  might  suffice  for  the 
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detached  «ervtces  thei%  to  be  rendered.  Admiral 
Dundag,  writing  a  dispatch  on  the  23d,  could  only 
Bpeak  of  these  detached  services,  including  those 
At  Odeua  and  Eupatoiia  among  the  number.  His 
7efeT<ence  to  the  state  of  the  forts  that  had  been 
cannonaded  was  anything  hiit  encouraging  to  the 
Allies ;  '  Since  the  action  of  tho  I7th,  the  enemy 
have  heen  working  incessantly  in  repairing  their 
batteries,  and  in  constracting  new  works  on  the 
north  idde  of  the  harbour^  commanding  the 
approaches  by  sea  and  land.'  When  a  seaman, 
writing  on  the  28th  to  friends  in  England,  used 
th^e  few  words :  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Sebas- 
topol  is  not  yet  oura,*  he  samraed  np  succinctly  all 
that  Cduld  be  Baid  on  the  subject  by  the  naval 
portion  of  the  Allied  force  j  for  throughout  the 
remainder  of  tho  year  the  fleets  had  no  otlier 
opportunity  to  display  formidable  power.  In  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  present  Chapter,  a»d  in 
that  wliich  is  to  follow,  tlio  fleet  will  frequently 
call  for  attention  as  the  handmaid  to  tlie  army ; 
but  to  achieve  brilhant  results  in  any  independent 
operations,  was  not  tho  fortune  of  the  war-ships 
during  the  few  weeks  of  the  year  yet  to  elapse. 


THB    PinST    BOMBARDMENT    BV    LAND. 

The  narrative  of  the  military  operatlom  may 
now  with  advantage  be  resumed. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  generals,  as  bas  already 
been  noticed,  was  near  the  centre  of  tho  plateau, 
affording  the  easiest  communication  that  could  be 
obtained  with  Balaklava,  Kamiesch,  the  Enghsh 
right  near  Careening  Bay,  the  French  left  near 
Quarantine  Bay,  tho  centre  where  the  wings  of 
both  armies  nearly  met,  and  tbo  defence-works 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  ;  the  distances 
wore  sometimes  too  great  for  the  ftpecdy  transmis- 
8ion  of  orders,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
better  locality  could  have  been  commauded.  The 
French  aiege-di  virions  were  for  the  greater  part 
encamped  noi-th-wesrtwani  of  hcad'<iuarteTfj,  and 
the  English  north-eastward — an  arrangement 
dependent  on  the  outline  of  the  two  parta  of  the 
town  about  to  be  besieged. 

It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  peculiar 
inequality  of  the  gi'ound  around  Scbastopol  that  a 
ridge,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly,  a  range  of  knollE:, 
intervened  between  the  British  camp  and  the  forta 
which  the  British  were  to  cannonade ;  benoo  it 
followed  that  the  siege-material  and  working- 
partial  had  to  be  conveyed  up  from  the  camp  to 
the  ridge,  and  then  down  to  a  louver  level  to  the 
trenches  and  siege-batteries.  This  conformation  of 
the  ground  brought  more  labour  and  more  danger 
to  tho  English  than  to  the  French  •,  for  the  further 
down  these  slopes  the  trenches  were  situated,  the 
more  completely  were  they  coram  awded  by  the 
enemy,  and  tbe  more  necessary  waa  it  that  the 
parapet  of  every  trench  sliould  bo  higher  than  in 
ordinary  sieges  ;  and  as  the  kuolla  were  very  stony 
and  deficient  in  soil,  the  hiboar  was  immense  of 


digging  trenches  and  forming  parapeta  in  such  a 
spot.  Thus  was  to  be  e5f:plained  the  delay  in  open* 
ing  the  cannonade ;  a  delay  so  little  underitood 
at  tho  time  in  England.  Every  siege-gun,  a  pon- 
derous mass  of  metatj  when  landed  at  BalakJaTa^ 
was  draggwl  up  miserable  half-formed  roods 
to  the  plateau,  over  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to 
the  trenches— a  distance,  in  some  instanoea,  Httla 
less  than  eight  miles ;  and  as  the  horses  and  mulct 
to  render  this  service  were  too  few  in  number^ 
and  too  wretched  in  condition,  men's  strength  had 
to  be  added,  and  many  a  soldier  was  worn  down 
in  h^lth  by  this  severe  service.  Again,  as  the 
ground  was  hard  and  the  covering  of  earth  thin, 
the  sappers  were  enforced  to  bring  earth  irom  a 
distance  in  baaketa,  to  All  the  gabions  and  sand- 
bap— an  enormous  addition  to  their  ordinary 
labour.  Had  not  many  of  the  seamen  from  the 
ships  been  placed  at  tho  dkposal  of  Lord  Raglan, 
the  hauling  up  of  the  monster  guns  could  scarcely 
have  been  efl'ected  before  the  season  of  autumn 
had  given  way  to  stem  winter ;  but  the  sailOfTS 
worked  unremittingly— now  shouldering  a  gun- 
carriage  out  of  the  mire  in  the  valley  at  BaLaklaT% 
now  agisting  a  team  of  weakened  horses  to  dmg 
along  a  Lancaster  gun,  now  piling  up  shotrOHei 
in  the  ammunition- wagons— fiddling,  piping,  iingt- 
ing,  joking  with  ur  at  the  astonished  Tatart  and 
Turks,  and  regarding  tho  whole  day'*  labour  ai 
a  capital  holiday. 

When  all  waa  ready  on  the  morning  of  ^m 
17th  of  October,  the  British  siege-train,  divided 
into  the  right  and  left  attacks,  was  constituted 
nearly  as  follows; — The  extreme  left  of  the  left 
attack,  nearest  to  the  great  ravino  that  separated 
tho  two  camps,  was  a  battery  of  three  mortars ; 
next,  a  battery  of  two  guns  ;  then  one  of  fiix 
guns,  near  which  was  another  with  three 
morta.rB ;  further  north,  another  of  eight  gum ; 
beyond  this,  a  powerful  battery  worked  by 
the  royal  navy,  and  comprifing  two  Lancaat^ 
guns  and  eight  24-pouuders  ;  and  still  fnrtber 
to  the  right,  a  12-gun  battery,  comprising  one 
Lancaster  8- inch  gun,  five  ordinary  8-inch  gum^ 
and  six  24-pounders.  The  other  batteries  wwv 
in  like  maimer  fitted  to  discharge  aheUs  ta 
some  instances,  and  shot  in  others.  The  fi-gun 
battery  projected  enormous  shot  of  06-pcuiid 
weight,  from  guns  brought  from  the  Ar^i^mm, 
which  gave  a  name  to  the  batteiy;  and  in  like 
manner,  Chapman's  Battery,  not  quite  ready  for 
service  by  the  17th,  sometimes  received  the  naoM 
of  the  Ttirrible  Battery,  on  account  of  Its  guna  bciaf 
brought  from  that  ship — guns  which,  although 
weighing  95  hundredweights^  or  more  than  lOgOOO 
pounds  eaclt,  had  been  dragged  into  positioD  oviir 
eight  mi]es  of  diificulti^.  The  right  attack  oonah 
prised  a  21 -gun  battery,  a  £~gun  battei^,  a  Luiow- 
ter  batteiy,  and  a  mortar-battery.  The  left  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Barrack  Batttry  and 
one  face  of  the  Bcdan,  from  which  it  was  diataat 
1500  to  IdOO  yards ;  the  right  attack  oommandod 
the  other  face  of  the  Redan  and  also  the  Malakofli 
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at  «k  distance  of  14C}0  yards ;  the  s&ilors-batterjr, 
00  the  extreme  right,  was  18<:i0  yards  from  the 
Malakoff;  a  Lancaster  gun,  in  the  rear  of  the 
spaoe  between  the  right  and  left  attacks,  pointed 
down  the  Woronzow  ravine  to  the  harbour,  where 
the  Twelm  Apostles^  Russian  ship  of  120  guns, 
had  been  careened  over  to  give  her  enormous 
guns  a  power  of  bearing  upon  the  Allied  camps 
and  works.  Lieutenant-oolonel  Dickson  com- 
manded the  right  attack,  and  Major  Irving  the 
loft ;  the  general  command  of  the  mege-ti-aiu  being 
iBtruated  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Oarabier.  These 
appointments,  applicable  to  tho  day  when  tbe 
cannonade  commenced,  were  speedily  modified, 
by  deaths,  by  promotions,  or  by  changes  of  service. 

The  great  day  arrived — the  day  on  which  many 
liopea  were  eutortained  that  ^ebastopol  might  fall 
iBstructions  were  i^ued  by  X«ord  Eaglan  od  the 
prenous  evening  for  the  guidance  of  the  siege- 
train  and  the  array  divisions.  The  principal 
points  dwelt  upon  were  the  following :— That  the 
cannonade  would  commence  at  half- past  six  in 
the  morning,  indicated  by  a  discharge  of  three 
mortars ;  that  all  troops  off  duty  would  bo  ready 
for  any  immediate  sen'ico  in  their  respective 
campsy  without  knaptacks,  gr^tcoats,  or  blankets ; 
that  horaes  would  be  attached  to  the  field-batteries, 
to  move  the  field-guns,  if  requifcd  ;  that  each 
tllvision  would  be  provided  with  a  body  of  sappers, 
supplied  with  picks,  shovelsj  crow-bars,  sledge- 
liammera,  feUing  axes,  Ecaling-ladders,  and  bags 
of  powder,  in  the  *vent  of  any  asaanU  being 
tittempted  ;  that  each  division  would  also  liave 
u  corps  of  engineers  provided  with  rockets  and 
gtm-spibcs  ;  that  reserve  musket  -  ammunition 
would  be  placed  at  ready  disposal  of  the  infautry 
divisions;  and  that  tlxe  cavalry,  together  with  all 
ibfi  r^^ents  placed  near  Balaklava,  would  be 
bold  ready  for  action  in  any  immediate  need. 

At  the  appointed  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  the  bonibardmcnt  began — such  a  bombard- 
ment as  the  annals  of  war  had  seldom  equalled. 
The  troops  of  all  the  nations — British,  French, 
Turkidi,  Russians— and  non-combatants  who  were 
within  sight  and  hearing — all  appear  to  have  been 
vividly  impressed  with  the  tremendous  outburst. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Hamley  »ays :  *  The  silence 
mA  broken  by  such  a  peal  of  artillery  as  has 
■CftTcely  ever  before,  in  the  most  famous  battles  or 
sieges,  shaken  the  eart!t  around  the  combatants. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-six  pieces,  many  of 
them  of  the  largest  calibre,  opened  at  once  upon 
the  Ensaian  defences,  and  were  answered  by  a 
still  larger  number,  of  equal  range  and  power. 
Tbe  din  was  incessant,  and  the  smoke  in  the 
bttKlMl  m  dense,  that  after  a  few  rounds 
tbt  gmmtTs  laid  their  pieces  rather  by  tlie  line 
on  the  platform  than  by  view  of  the  object 
aimed  at.'  Lieutenant  Feaitl,  who  had  been 
oitkrod  into  the  trenches  at  four  o'clock  on  tbal 
morning,  to  unmask  the  guns  by  opening  the 
embrasure,  speaka  thus:  *  At  dayUgbt,  the  g:uni  in 
tine  British  battene«,  and  in  the  French  presented 


their  muEdcs  to  the  enemy.  At  6.30  a.m.,  out 
batteries  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  which  was 
as  sharply  responded  to  by  the  Hussiani  It 
was  no\\'  three  weeks  »noe  we  had  been  before 
Sebastopol,  and  it  is  impotsible  to  say  how  relieved 
we  were  to  bo  able  to  answer  their  fire.  Our  guns 
were  loaded  and  fired  ns  fast  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  it.  The  fire  from  the  enemy  was  beyond  all 
conception  ;  and  their  shell  and  shot  were  accom- 
panied with  canister-shot,  which,  skimming  the 
parapet,  and  coming  through  the  embraaur^, 
made  a  most  unpleasant  whizzing.' 

It  may  be  convenient  to  transcribe  portions 
of  the  dispatches  of  the  two  commimders,  giving 
an  outline  of  the  day^s  proceedings ;  noticing 
subsequently,  somewhat  more  in  detail,  the  chief 
particulars.  Lord  Raglan,  in  Lis  brief  outline, 
said ;  '  On  this  occasion,  wo  employed  about 
Bixty  guns  of  different  calibre,  the  lightest  being 
24-pounders,  It  may  here  be  proper  to  observe, 
that  the  character  of  the  position  which  the  enemy 
occupy  on  tlic  south  side  of  Sebastopol  is  not  tliot 
of  a  fortress,  but  rather  that  of  an  army  in  an 
intrenched  camp  on  very  strong  ground,  where 
an  apparently  unlimited  number  of  heavy  guni^ 
amply  provided  with  gunners  and  ammmittion,  are 
mounted.  The  guns  hadng  opened  as  above  stated 
(about  a  quarter  before  seven),  a  continuous  and 
well-directed  fire  was  carried  on  from  the  works  of 
the  two  armies  until  about  ten  o'clock  a.  si.,  when, 
unfortunately,  a  maga^e  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  French  batteries  exploded,  and  occasioned 
considerable  damage  to  the  works,  and,  I  fear, 
many  casualties,  and  almost  paralysed  the  efforts 
of  the  French  artillery  for  the  day.  The  Britdsb 
l>atterie(3,  however,  manned  by  sailors  from  the 
Sect,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lusbiiigton 
and  Captain  Poel,  and  by  the  Royal  Artillery, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Gam  bier,  kept  up  their  fire  with  unremitting 
energy  throughout  the  day,  to  ray  own  and  the 
general  satis  Action,  as  well  as  to  the  admiration 
of  the  French  army,  who  were  witnesses  of  their 
gallant  and  persevering  exertions :  materially  in- 
juring  the  enemy's  works,  and  silencing  the  heavy 
guns  on  the  top  of  the  loophole  (Matakoff)  tower, 
and  many  of  the  guns  at  its  base,  and  causing  an 
extensive  explosion  in  the  rear  of  a  strong  redoubt 
in  our  immediate  front.  The  enemyj  notwith- 
standing, answered  to  the  last  from  a  number 
of  guuB  along  their  more  extended  hnc' 

The  more  important  part  of  General  Canrobert'a 
dispatch  is  comprised  in  the  following  words: — 
'Matters  were  proceeding  favourably,  when  the 
explosion  of  the  powder-magaziue  of  a  battery, 
which  unfortunately  was  of  a  serious  character, 
throw  our  attack  into  disorder.  This  cxploiioa 
pixKluced  greater  eflect  from  the  fact,  that  our 
batteries  were  accumulated  round  the  point  where 
it  took  place.  The  enemy  profited  by  it  to  increase 
\m  fire ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
commanding  the  artilleiw,  1  was  of  opinion  that 
it  w%9  necessary  for  tts  to  suspend  ouis,  in  order 
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ta  make  repaira,  and  to  complete  towards  our 
riglkt,  by  fresli  batteries  t-onnecled  with  those 
of  the  English  aitny,  the  syitem  of  our  attack. 
This  dolaj  is  ijo  doubt  to  be  regretted ;  but  we 
must  rcfflgn  ourselves  to  it,  atid  1  urn  taking  every 
necessary  step  to  render  it  as  short  as  poaaiblo. 
The  place  kept  up  the  fire  better  than  was  expected. 
The  works  are  of  such  a  formidable  development 
in  a  contiuuouB  line,  and  comprise  guns  of  such 
large  calibre,  that  it  can  prolong  the  struggle,' 

The   explosion   of  tbe  Preach   magazine  was 
indeed  a  disastrous  occurrence;  it  was  the  turning- 


point  of  the  whole  day's  proceedings.  When,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  a  tremendous  explosion  was 
heard,  the  British  parapets  were  speedily  crowned 
with  soldiers,  cheering  and  waving  their  caps  ; 
a  rumour  ran  along  the  line  that  a  Russian 
ma^zioe  had  been  blown  up  ;  but  when  the 
fact  became  known  that  the  magaadn©  fonned 
part  of  the  French  works,  the  disappointment 
was  great.  The  cessation  of  the  French  cannon- 
ade, conse<}uent  on  the  explosion,  was  a  serious 
matter  to  the  Eugh&h  left  attack ;  since,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day^  the  Russians,  relieved 
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on  one  quarter,  were  enabled  to  concentrate 
their  fire  on  tlie  English  batteries.  The  fire 
from  the  Redan  became  very  heavy  ;  and 
shells  from  the  Garden  and  Barrack  Batteries 
flew  over  into  terrible  juxtaposition  with  the 
magazines  in  the  rear  of  the  British  batteries. 
It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  troops,  too,  engaged 
in  trench-duty ;  for,  in  conveying  ammunition 
from  one  battery  to  another,  they  were  frcijuently 
obliged  to  appear  out  of  cover,  on  account  of  the 
trenches  being  full  of  soldiers,  and  whenever 
the  men  thus  presented  themselves  unsheltered, 
the  Russian!  let  fly  at  them  with  unceasing  vigour, 
Tlie  cannonade  about  three  o'clock,  when  3000 
army  and  navy  guns  are  believed  to  have  been 
at  work  on  all  sides,  was  probably  never  equalled 
in  terrific  grandeur  in  the  previous  annals  of  wan 


The  Allies  wet©  the  first  to  feel  a  deficiency, 
however,  in  supplies ;  for  so  immense  had 
been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  shot  and  shell 
u[j  to  the  plateau,  that  many  of  the  Brittsh 
gunners,  both  in  the  mihtary  and  the  nA\id 
batteries,  had  the  mortification  of  finding  their 
store  expended  before  Oie  day's  work  had  nearly 
done;  they  received  the  Russian  fire,  ajad  lutd 
nothing  to  send  in  return.  The  magazines  nejkr 
the  batteries  being  small,  they  required  freqtMet 
replenishing  from  the  rear ;  and  the  danger  vrtm 
imminent  of  bringing  forward  those  gupplies  in 
face  of  the  enem/a  tremendous  fire. 

Conspicuous  above  all  the  rest  of  the  firing  wu 
the  noise  of  the  Lancaster  guns.  Tliese  enormona 
cannon,  of  which  the  bore  haa  a  peculiar  oval 
rifling,  projected  shot  of  68-pound  weight  to  a 


distance  of  nearly  throe  miles  I  The  sharp  crack  of 
their  explosion  bears  to  the  roar  of  ordinary  g;utis 
Bome  such  rc4ation  as  that  of  the  rifle  to  the 
masket ;  the  ball  ruahei  tli rough  the  air  with  a 
Boige  and  a  regular  beat  beaiing  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  locomotive  engine,  insomuch  that  the 
men  speedily  applied  the  name  of  the  '  express 
train '  to  these  missLlea,  Yet,  although  the  eftects 
of  the  Lfkucaster  ahot  were  more  destructive  than 
tiiose  of  ordmajy  gODM  when  actual  collision 
occurred,  thpro  were  deficieucies,  iu  accuracy  of 
flight,  tbAt  raftdered  these  missiles  less  nerviceable 
than  had  hma  expected. 

When  night  closed  in,  and  the  guouem  retired 
■wearily  from  their  work,  the  AJUes  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  that  the  results  wer« 
nnsatig  factory.  Hopes  had  mounted  high  during 
many  daja.  Some  authorities  had  pronounced 
that  the  Russian  battenea  would  be  silenced  lu 
three  iis,jt ;  while  others  limited  the  time  for  such 
AH  achjovament  to  a  few  hours.  Many  parts 
of  the  Ruitifta  works,  it  is  true,  were  injured ;  the 
Malakoff  Toww  was  deeply  scarred  by  the  hcavj' 
68- pounder  shot,  and  many  of  its  guns  difimotinted, 
although  at  i^  range  of  more  than  2000  yards ; 
a  magaaine  in  the  rear  of  the  Redan  was  fired 
hj  a  ehaU,  and  many  gum  i>ikiiced  thereby  i 
and  all  the  defence- works  were  shaken  aud  scarred 
by  the  tremendous  force  brought  against  them, 
gtill,  the  damage  was  of  small  amount,  considering 
that  the  works  were  mostly  of  earth,  and  that 
Bebastopol  contained  »  Jargo  number  of  men 
wholly  at  the  dlspoeal  of  Keuchikoff.  Those 
Russians  who,  whether  soldiers  or  civilLauB,  had  not 
worked  severely  during  the  day,  were  set  to  repair 
the  parapetii  and  embrasures  at  night  j  insomuch, 
that  when  morning  next  diiwned,  tho  Alhes  hatt 
the  mortliicatiou  of  finding  that  the  battering  of 
the  preceding  day  had  left  the  Russians  little 
the  worse.  Prince  Menchikoff,  in  hig  dtapatoh  to 
the  ctar,  stated  that  in  one  of  hi3  forta  nearly 
^1  the  gvms,  thirty-three  in  number,  had  been 
dismounted ;  that  Fori  Constantine  bad  been 
much  damagetl  by  the  ships  j  but  that  most  of 
the  other  works  had  suffered  ihghtly.  He  esti- 
mated his  loss  at  about  500  killed  and  womided, 
among  ivhom  General  Kornileff  was  kUled,  and 
Admiral  NacMmoff  and  Captain  Yei^nyscheff 
vounded.  *  As  a  new  bombardment  was  expected 
Unlay,*  he  wrote  on  the  18th,  '  the  whole  night 
was  passed  at  Sebastopol  in  repairing  tlie  damage, 
and  all  the  dismantled  pieces  were  replaced/ 
Everything  conspired  to  render  tlus  remarkable 
fact  evident — that  the  defenders  strengthened 
themselves  more  rapidly  than  the  besiegers. 
Raglan  imd  Canrobert  were  scarcely  in  a  condition 
to  commence  the  bombardment  on  the  ITth,  so 
many  of  tlieir  heavy  gtm*  and  mortars  not  yet 
being  in  a  position  to  render  fuU  service;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  saw  that  every  da/s  delay 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  tiie  enemy  than 
to  themselves :  the  works  of  the  defence  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  attack.    As  it  fva?, 


the  Ru^ian  guns  were  more  numeroua  than  those 
of  the  Allies ;  and  if  the  cannonade  had  been 
deferred  for  a  week,  the  chances  amonnt  almost 
to  certainty  that  the  ratio  would  have  become 
still  more  favourable  to  the  Russians.  Tho  total 
loss  by  land  and  sea,  English  and  French,  appears 
to  have  been  about  250  killed,  and  SGO  wounded. 
Of  the  Russian  loss  no  definite  account  has  becm 
given. 

The  progress  of  the  siege,  from  that  day  onwaid, 
was  gpovemed  by  the  circumstance  that  Sebastopol 
was  never  invested.  In  ordinary  sieges,  the  town 
or  fortified  post  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
besiegerB,  to  prevent  alike  any  exit  by  the  garrison 
or  the  reception  of  ajiy  succours  from  without : 
iu  siege-language,  it  is  invested.  The  trenches  are 
then  dug,  the  parallels  and  zigzags  made,  the 
parapets  built,  the  guns  planted  on  the  earthen 
batterieSj  and  the  siege  commences;  and  if  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  forces  permit,  the 
place  falls.  At  Sebastopol,  however,  the  plaoe 
was  not  invested,  and  tliis  imparted  a  new 
character  to  the  siege.  The  availing  force  being, 
insuflScient  to  enclose  the  whole  place  and  i 
works^  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour  only  was 
invested,  leaving  the  formidable  forta  on  the  north 
nnossailed,  and  the  roads  from  Simfei-opol  and 
Eupatoria  free  for  the  passage  of  euppliea.  Bvwl 
had  the  Kusdan  batteries  been  totally  silenced, 
and  the  south  side  taken  by  assault,  the  great 
harbour,  acting  aa  a  huge  wet-ditch,  would  have 
presented  a  freah  obstacle,  backed  by  a  fresh  Uae 
of  batteries  that  woidd  have  required  a  new 
siege.  The  posseesion  by  the  Allies  of  a  poweHy 
fleet  did  not  much  mend  the  matter ;  for  as  this 
fleet  could  not  enter  the  harbour  on  account  cf 
the  sinking  of  the  Russian  ships — a  manoenvtie 
which,  jadged  by  its  results,  must  be  regarded 
as  masterly,  however  adverse  to  the  ordinary  idefs 
of  war — it  could  not  cannonade  the  batteries  cm 
the  north  side  that  commanded  the  south,  Kot 
only  was  the  siege  rendered  a  work  of  enormous 
difliculty  by  this  nou-in vestment,  but  matiy  autho-^ 
ritiea  contend  that  the  Allies  had  not  on  the 
nth  force  sufficient  to  warrant  a  bombardment 
even  of  the  southern  portion.  *  We  had  brought 
with  US  a  siege-train  of  sixty  guns,  including 
mortars,  nearly  aU  of  a  calibre  inferior  to  thoee 
of  the  enemy.  The  French  had  a  larger  number, 
but  they  were  of  brass,  and  consequently  inrerior 
for  all  purposes  to  those  of  the  besieged.  In  order 
to  arm  even  tbreo  batteries,  we  were  compelled 
to  dismantle  our  ships  aud  to  employ  our  seamen. 
More  than  dOO  rounds  can  rarely  be  dischaiged 
from  one  gun,  on  account  of  its  Uabihty  to  bui«t 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  vent.  Few  gnaa, 
indeed,  will  boar  much  above  600  rounda.  As 
during  the  first  day  we  had  fired  above  100  rounds 
from  each  gun,  if  we  had  continued  at  this  rate, 
in  less  than  six  days  our  batteries  would  haT« 
been  disabled.  The  amount  of  ammunition  avail- 
able was  so  small,  that  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely expended  in  about  five  days.    Some  of  th* 
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movt  xaefal  gttns  had  been  supplied  with  only 
liO  Tounils  each.  The  number  of  out  artUleTyinen 
WS9  to  inadequate  to  the  working  of  the  siege-guns, 
that  we  were  compelled  to  ema»  our  fire  during 
the  night ;  and  thus  the  enemy  was  able  to  repair 
unmolested  the  damage  done  to  his  earthworks 
during  the  day.  Even  to  keep  up  a  moderate 
fire  lirom  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  to  leave  the  proper 
reliefs  for  niglit-work,  the  officers  and  g^unnera 
were  only  e^ery  alternate  eiglit  hours  off  duty, 
which,  deducting  nearly  an  hour,  the  time  requirefl 
to  go  from  the  camp  to  the  trenches,  left  but  six 
for  food  and  repose — an  amount  of  labour  which 
htuntm  strength  could  not  long  endure.'*  The&e 
strictures,  so  far  as  thi?y  are  just^  ^pply  to  the 
governments,  who  failed  to  Bcnd  out  sufficient 
force,  and  not  to  the  generals,  who  effected  their 
best  with  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  character  of  the  siege,  in  the  da3^  follow^ 
ing  the  1 7th,  is  foreshadowed  by  the  above  facU 
and  comments.  On  the  ISth,  after  repairing 
much  of  the  injury  during  the  night,  the  Kussians 
continued  to  meet  boldly  the  fire  of  the  Allies, 
They  provided,  too,  incessant  occupation  for  the 
troops  left  in  camp ;  for  Menchikoff  sent  a  field* 
Bimy  into  the  valley  on  the  east  of  the  Allied 
position,  to  distract  attention,  and  call  away  as 
many  troops  m  possible  from  the  trenches ;  the 
mauceurre  so  far  succeeded  as  to  render  the  Allies 
conscious  that  they  were  themselves  liable  to 
attack,  and  to  compel  them  to  keep  np  an  exhaust- 
Mtg  system  of  vigilance.  The  French  batteries, 
Dt  having  yet  recovered  from  the  oflects  of  the 
rplosion,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resume  the 
bombardment  on  the  18th  j  and  thns  the  Russians 
were  fi*eo  to  direct  all  their  force  against  the 
British,  effecting  quite  as  much  mi.'^chief  to  the 
British  batteries  as  the  latter  had  wrought  upon 
the  former,  chiefly  the  Malako6F,  on  the  previous 
day.  General  Canrobert  felt  seriously  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  work,  although  scarcely  so  great 
aa  those  against  which  Lord  Raglan  had  to 
contend.  *  The  difficulties  with  which  wo  are 
met,'  he  said  in  a  dispatch  to  his  government, 
*  are  of  two  kinds — those  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  solid  stratum  of  which, 
although  insufliaient,  diminishes  in  proportion 
as  we  approach  the  place;  and  those  resulting 
from  the  number  and  calibre  of  the  pieces  of 
artiJlerj'  the  enemy  plants  against  us,  silmost  in 
a  right  and  very  extended  line.  In  this  respect, 
Ibe  resources  he  draws  from  his  vessels  stationed 
in  th«  port,  men  as  well  as  materials,  are  almost 
ineithaastilile.' 

One  day  was  very  like  another  at  the  camp, 
MCoept  tluit  the  firitig  of  the  Allies  gradually 
leifl«Qed  in  vigour,  while  the  work  in  the  trenches 
became  more  and  more  severe  to  the  soldiers, 
who  were  called  upon  to  effect  more  work  while 
their  numbers  were  diminisliiug.  On  the  morning 
of  the  ll^th,  shortly  alter  daylight,  Canrobert  was 


enabled  to  resume  his  fire  from  the  injured 
batteriesi,  aa  well  as  from  others  he  hud  constructed 
on  the  preceding  day ;  and  with  these  he  was 
enabled  to  maintain  a  steady  cannonade  against 
tho  south-west  part  of  the  town.  Lieutenants 
colonel  Hamlcy,  who  himself  shared  in  the  artil- 
lery duties  at  that  time,  sufficiently  characterisea 
the  labour  of  the  British  on  the  19th  and  following 
days  in  these  words :  '  The  interest  excited  by  a 
contest  of  artillery,  without  decided  advantage  on 
either  side,  soon  languishes ;  and  in  a  few  days 
the  thunder  of  the  bombardment  was  almost 
unheeded.  But  the  troops  in  the  trenches  and 
batteries  were  hardly  worked,  and  exposed  by 
day  incessantly  to  a  trem0DdouB  fire.  The  space 
in  the  magazines  in  our  batteries  was  at  first 
insufficient  to  hold  ammunition  for  the  day's 
consumption  ;  and  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  formed 
one  of  the  moat  trying  duties  which  artillerymen 
can  be  called  on  to  perform.  Wagons  filled  with 
powder,  drawn  by  liorBes  of  the  field-batteries, 
were  driven  down  the  face  of  the  bill  for  upwards 
of  half  a  mile,  in  full  view,  and  quite  within 
range  of  the  enemy's  guns.  A  shell  bursting  in 
the  wagons  would  have  blown  horaos  and  men 
into  the  air ;  and  to  the  risk  of  this  were  added 
the  usual  chances  of  being  struck  by  shot  or 
splinters;  yet  neither  the  officers — often  mere 
boys— nor  the  drivers  ever  shewed  the  slightett 
hesitation  in  proceeding  on  thmr  perilous  errand. 
Several  horses  were  killed  by  cannon-shot;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  shell,  lodging  between  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  exploded  there,  blowing  off 
three  wheels  and  the  side  of  the  wagon,  and 
black  en  in  g  the  cases  of  powder  without  igniting 
their  contents.' 

Now  would  a  day  pass  on  which  the  Allies 
appeartid  to  ^in  a  little  advantage;  now  one 
that  vfim  clearly  favourable  to  the  Russians : 
they  varied  in  character,  but  the  general  result 
was  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  fire  on 
both  Bides.  When  it  was  found,  as  frequently 
occurred,  that  the  enemy  fired  three  shots  for 
every  two  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  that  the 
guns  in  the  garrison  possessed  enormous  calibre 
and  power,  the  anxieties  of  the  Allied  generals 
increased  as  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  conquest 
became  more  and  more  doubtftil.  The  eannon- 
atling  was,  on  most  days,  diversified  with  smart 
skirmishes  on  the  [sart  of  the  troops,  the  riflemen 
on  both  sides  approaohing  sufficiently  near  to  be 
within  range.  On  one  occasion,  these  light  troops 
nearly  met  at  some  quarries  situated  in  fVont  of 
the  Kedan ;  and  when  the  British  riflemen  had 
exhausted  their  store  of  ammunition,  nothing 
daunted,  they  picked  up  stones  and  hurled  them 
at  the  enemy ;  the  Russians,  surprised  at  such  a 
mod©  of  fighting,  resolved  to  imitate  it,  and  then 
ensued  a  battery  and  counter-battery  of  thefo 
roisailes;  but  the  British  proved  more  skUfnl,  or 
at  least  more  snccossfiil,  than  the  Russians  in  the 
art  of  stone-throwing,  and  the  latter  retired.  The 
danger  attending  the  oonveyauoe  of  ammunition 
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from  the  magazines  to  the  batteries,  adverted  to 
in  the  last  paragraph,  was  frequently  incurred 
tttuler  circuoiBtances  displaying  great  intrepidity. 
One  of  the  batterieii  was  so  placed  that  the 
ammunition  could  be  conveyed  to  it  only  along 
a  road  wholly  eKpo&cd  to  ttio  encmy^  and  the 
hazards  there  encountered  led  to  the  appella- 
tion of  the  'Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  L>eath*  to 
that  road.  The  Sailors'  Battery  being  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  enemy's  shot  and  ihell,  the 
officers  and  seamen  who  roauiiged  it  delighted  in 
displaying  their  hardihood  in  that  aervice.  On 
one  occasion,  the  Union  Jack  being  shot  away  by 
the  Russians  from  tlie  naval  battery,  Captain 
Peel  jumped  up  to  the  parapet^  and  waved  the 
raggcti  fragment  high  aloft  amid  a  torrent  of 
buileta  and  balls,  until  another  flag  Uad  been 
brought  to  replace  it.  Individual  aets  such  as 
these,  frequent  in  occurrence,  tended  greatly  to 
excite  enthusia^sm  among  the  men,  at  a  time  when 
the  course  of  events  generally  was  not  very  Batis- 
factory.  Sometimes  rockets  were  sent  as  means 
of  destruction  against  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
and  against  the  dockyard  buildings,  but  with  only 
partial  effect ;  the  houses  in  the  town,  by  express 
orders  of  Lord  Raglan,  were  spared  from  direct 
flrej  as  a  wish  was  felt  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  emperor's  property  and  his  unoffend- 
ing subjects.  When  it  became  known,  however, 
that  an  hospital  had  been  fired,  and  that  this 
hospital  contained  Russian  soldiera  who  bad  been 
woundefl  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  much  regret 
was  felt ;  aa  there  was  certainly  no  destro  to 
limit  the  few  comforts  tliose  poor  fellows  oould 
receive.  One  peculiarity  annoyed  the  Allies 
much:  their  fleets  could  not  get  at  the  Russian 
ships,  but  a  Russian  ship  managed  to  as^il  the 
British  troops ;  for  the  Vladimir^  anchored  in  the 
great  harbour,  by  being  heeled  over,  brought  her 
mortars  to  bear  upon  the  British  siege- works, 
and  kUled  and  woundeil  several  men  by  a  Hkilful 
shelling;  it  was  an  enemy  in  a  new  direction, 
and  a  necessity  for  a  new  battery  was  speedily 
seen.  But  this  was  of  little  avail ;  the  Vladitnir 
quietly  steamed  out  of  the  way  of  the  new 
batteiy,  and  took  up  another  posttioti,  where  she 
could  completely  sweep  tho  hill  in  front  and  roar 
of  some  of  the  British  works,  A  storm  of  13-inch 
shells  from  mortars,  swung  on  the  upper^eck,  was 
terribly  annoying:  the  sailors,  who  defended  the 
battery  chiefly  assailed,  although  passing  their 
plea«antries  upon  *  Whistling  Dick  '—a  name  given 
by  them  to  the  enormous  shells  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  noise  made  during  their  flight—were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  their  attempts  to  get 
behind  .shelter  before  the  dread  missiles  exploded. 
Day  after  day  passed  in  this  desultory  stru^le, 
each  side  labouring  to  repair  injuries  and  to  bring 
up  more  force.  Two  Compounders  were  added  to 
Gordon's  Battery,  and  two  to  Chapman's ;  a 
transport  arriveil  at  Balaklava  ladeti  with  siege- 
guns  and  ordnance-stores ;  new  batteries  were 
constructed  on  the  front  and  left  of  the  left  attack  j 


and  more  troops  were  landed  from  England.  But 
so  severe  bad  been  tho  lalMmr  and  sufferings  Kit 
sis  short  weeks,  that,  notwithstanding  reioforee- 
ments,  the  British  troops  fit  for  service  had  greatly 
lessened  in  number— at  a  time,  too,  when  tho 
work  to  be  done  had  largely  increased  by  au 
extension  of  the  siege-works.  The  French  likewise 
suffered  severely  ;  they  had  more  than  one  expJo- 
sion  ;  and  the  Flagstaff  and  Garden  Batteries  cut 
them  up  terribly.  There  was  a  reason  for  this 
not  well  known  till  afterwards  \  the  plateau 
whereon  the  French  works  were  constructoil  had 
been  a  pi-actice-gronnd  before  the  war  ;  and  bene* 
the  Russians  well  appreciated  the  range  and  dis- 
tances of  various  points.  The  horsea  of  the  British 
were  even  in  worse  plight  than  tho  men,  being 
wholly  insufficient,  in  numljicr  and  strength,  for 
the  enormous  exertions  required  of  them  in 
dragging  guns  and  stores  from  Balaklava,  up  to 
the  pUtean.  Ou  one  occasion,  Lord  Dunkollin, 
commanding  a  trench- party  in  a  dreary  misty 
night,  advanced  too  far,  mistook  a  company  of 
Russians  for  friends,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On 
another  night,  a  small  party  of  Russians,  approadi- 
ing  the  French  pickets,  and  hailing  out :  *  Ne 
tirez  {>as :  nous  sommes  Anglais,*  succeeded  in 
working  much  mischief  ere  the  deceit  was  di*" 
covered.  Indeed,  during  the  war,  circumstaoees 
frequently  placed  tho  Eussians  in  the  charactw 
of  deceivers,  in  many  cases  breaking  the  conv^- 
tional  rules  of  honourable  warfare,  but  in  others 
doing  no  more  than  tho  Allies  wonld  have  done 
if  similarly  placed. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Chapter,  the 
naiT^tive  of  the  siege  need,  not  be  traced  to  a 
later  d^te  than  the  end  of  October.  The  Allied 
forces,  it  is  true,  remained  before  Sebast^pol ; 
additions  to  the  siege-train  eontinued  to  arrive; 
stores  of  ammunition  were  dr^ged  up  to  the 
plateau ;  new  trenches  and  parallels  were  dug 
around  the  southern  half  of  the  town  ;  additional 
batteries  of  guns  and  mortars  were  planted  ;  over- 
worked troops  continued  to  spend  the  dead  hours 
of  tho  night  in  the  harassing  duty  of  the  trenches, 
some  to  dig,  and  others  to  watch.  And  then,  ou 
the  other  side,  the  Russians  continued  to  repair 
by  night  what  had  been  injured  during  the  day  ; 
they  formed  new  lines  of  defence  within  the  Redan 
and  the  Malakoff;  to  afford  further  resistance,  if 
those  strongholds  should  fall ;  they  brought  more 
and  more  gims  to  their  batteries,  as  if  the  available 
store  were  inexhaustible ;  they  received  frequent 
reinforcements  of  men,  provisions,  and  ammuni* 
tlon,  along  the  roads  of  arrival  which  the  Allies 
could  not  control ;  and,  armed  with  those  power* 
and  resources,  they  maintained  against  the 
besiegers  a  ftre  generally  more  powerful  than 
the  latter  could  employ.  But,  from  the  very 
nature  of  such  proceedings,  there  is  little  left  to 
narrate :  the  enterprise  became,  for  the  Allies, 
most  wearying,  laborious,  and  disappointing.  A 
few  brief  passages  from  familiar  tetters,  written 
by  officers  en^^iged,  and  afterwards  published,  will 


suffice  to  ooavey  »  notion  of  the  state  of  the 
Ru^mn  works  at  tliat  time,  of  the  picketr-duty 
on  the  piirt  of  the  British,  and  of  the  trencli- 
duty.  After  nd verting  to  the  siippe!>ed  diaappoint- 
raemt  of  friends  in  Engknd  at  the  protraeted 
duration  of  the  Eiege,  one  officer  thtis  speaka  of 
the  slate  of  the  town  ;  *  We  can  knock  the  civilian 
part  of  the  town  to  pieces  -,  but  the  great  difficulty 
la  to  get  at  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  itc.,  which 
are  ooropIeteJy  protected  from  straight  ehooting 
by  the  high  cliffk  of  the  harbour  ;  thcy^  therefore, 
cao  only  he  reached  by  shells  and  rockets.  Thus, 
in  long  vmigef  it  is  very  difficult  to  fire  at  exactly 
the  right  elevation  ;  consequently,  we  piteh  almost 
as  many  Bhella  into -the  harhour  as  we  do  into 
the  stores.  Again,  I  (inspect  all  their  roof^i  are 
homb-proof,  as  we  have  not  succeeded  in  setting 
them  on  fire  to  any  great  extent,  although  there 
have  been  almost  nightly  blazes  of  sraali  huts,  <tc., 
in  the  outskirts.  It  inu^t  ultimately  be  taken  by 
assault,  and,  therefore,  the  sooner  that  takes  place 
the  better.  We  have  had  a  great  many  deserters, 
and  they  aU  agree  in  declaring  that  the  streets  are 
strewed  with  ilead  ;  and  they  add,  that  as  booh  aa 
resistance  becomes  useless,  the  troojis  will  aU  go 
over  to  the  other  side,  where  they  have  immensely 
strong  batteries,  which,  together  with  Fort  Con* 
stantine,  completeij'  overlook  the  southern  shores, 
and  will,  I  susi:«ct,  prevent  ns  from  holding  the 
place  long.*  Next  comes  the  English  side  of  the 
field  of  struggle.  *  I  am  on  picket  This  h  a 
duty  tliat  begins  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
ends  at  four  the  next  morning.  Each  regiment 
AimiBhes  two  companies  of  pickets  daily ;  therefore 
it  takes  place  every  fourth  day.  A  picket  i»  an 
adranceil-guard  lhrov.ii  out  cl<>sc  to  the  enemy's 
lines,  in  order  to  protect  the  camp  fi*om  a  surprise ; 
consequently  the  sentries  can  see  each  other,  and 
vie  can  see  large  masse-s  of  Rnssians  manceuvring 
in  the  hollow  aU  day.  W^e  command,  from  our 
(losition^  a  road  wlileh  is  a  short-cut  for  the  enemy 
iota  Sebaatopol ;  and,  as  they  often  try  to  dodge 
pajt  our  sentries^  hardly  a  day  iiasses  that  we 
have  not  a  brush  with  the  enemy.'  A  Zouave 
in  a  Treneh  rifle-pit  fnrnishas  another  phase  of 
outpost-duty,  'I  am  almost  like  a  poacher,  I 
go  out  every  day  to  shoot  RussianSi  This  is  the 
way  w©  do,  Aa  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  toilet  being  completed — and  that  of 
a  Zouave  is  not  long — we  leave,  cariying  witli  us 
ammunition  aud  one  or  two  biseuita.  Arrived 
in  the  in  trench  men  ts,  ive  take  sand-hags,  a  spade, 
and  a  pickaxe  j  then,  at  a  given  signal,  wc  leap 
from  the  parapets  with  the  rapidity  of  deer,  and 
establish  onr  homes  close  to  the  fort^,  TJiere  wo 
dig  a  hole,  a  sort  of  warren,  to  hide  ourselves  in. 
We  place  oui'  sand-bags  to  protect  us,  and  onr 
residence  is  then  furnished.  We  remain  in  these 
piti  all  the  day,  and  it  is  not  until  night  is  rather 
advanced  that  we  are  permitted  to  leave  them. 
This  we  often  do  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
grape-shot  You  will  ask  me  what  we  do  in  the 
pita  all  day.    V^ery  good  work,  I  assure  you.    We 


fire  almost  as  fa»t  m  we  can^  and  every  discharge 
demohslic^  a  Russian  artilleryman.'  The  trench- 
duty  liad  its  own  peculiar  severities:  *We  have 
five  batteri<^  and  these  require  a  large  armed 
guard  and  fatigue-party  day  and  night — a  fatigue- 
party  to  keep  the  works  in  repair  after  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  a  guard  to  defend  them  from  sorties. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  of  our  recreations,  and 
not  a  day  passes  Uiat  two  or  throe  fatal  case« 
do  not  occur.  At  night,  they  shell  us  incessantly 
from  the  forts  ;  but  night-shells  are  not  so  danger- 
ous as  in  the  day,  because  we  can  always  track 
their  fiery  course  for  half  a  minute  through  the 
air.  .  ,  ,  .  Sometimes,  after  lying  on  the  wet 
ground  all  night,  my  limbs  are  all  pains,  and  my 
teeth  quite  loose  in  my  gums.'  When  tho  same 
officer  congratulatee  himself  on  having  been 
'  lucky  enough '  to  purchase  two  fiaunel-shirt^s  for 
£2,  and  a  tooth-brush  for  8s.,  he  just  touched 
the  beginnings  of  that  terrible  winter,  the  incidents 
of  which  will  occupy  the  next  Chapter, 


BATTLE    OF     OALAKLAVAt 

The  sifge^operations  have  been  treated  continu- 
ously to  a  certain  point,  that  the  relative  tactics 
of  the  besiegers  and  tho  besieged  may  be  better 
understood ;  but  it  Jiow  becomes  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  underplot — an  underplot  auhsidiary 
t^  the  siege  itself,  hut  of  tremendous  character 
considered  as  a  series  of  field- operations.  All 
the  available  forces  of  the  AlHes  were  appUed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie 
siege ;  whereas  Trince  Menchikoff,  being  soon 
enabled  to  measure  pretty  accurately  the  nature 
luid  strength  of  the  besieging  power,  felt  at  liberty 
to  establish  an  independent  army,  resting  on 
Sebaei'topol  and  Simferopol  as  a  base  of  operations, 
and  acting  against  tho  north-east  and  cast  of  the 
Allied  camps.  The  battles  and  skirmishes  that 
attended  these  tactics  formed  a  campaign  distinct 
from,  but  contemporaneous  with  the  great  siege ; 
and  to  understand  thorn,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  configuration  of  the  valleys  and 
undulating  ground  exterior  tu  the  plateatk  on 
which  the  AUies  were  encamped. 

The  river  Tchemaya,  as  has  already  been 
explained,  flows  into  the  upper  or  eastern  end  of 
the  great  harbour  at  Sebastopol.  From  that  point 
to  the  ruins  of  lukermanD,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  the  Tchemaya  Valley  has  an  average  width 
of  threfr^juarters  of  a  mile,  l»eing  narrowest  just 
opposite  the  ruins ;  but  liigher  up  the  vaUey, 
towards  the  south-east,  the  hills  or  heights  on 
either  side  separate  more  and  more  widely,  until 
at  lengtli,  where  the  Simferopol  road  crosses  the 
river  by  the  Traktir  Biidge,  the  valley  has  a 
width  of  four  miles.  Nair  this  spot  is  a  ridge^ 
or  rather  cluster  of  lulls,  the  Fedukliine  heights, 
dividing  the  valley  Into  two  defiles  ^  and  th^e, 
meeting  again,  form  a  plain  several  miles  in 
extent  fh»m  east  to  wes^  loading  to  tho  gorge 
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of  BalakJavft  on  tbe  siaiit\  boimd<>d  bj  the  pkteau 
on  the  west,  aod  traversed  bj  a  range  of  small 
low  lulls.  These  bills  were  crowned  by  several 
BniAll  earthen  redoubts,  constructed  by  the  A I  lies, 
and  maimed  by  Turks :  tbe  position  had  no 
reJi»reDeQ  to  tbe  operations  of  the  moge ;  but,  as 
the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  interior  of  the 
Crimea  croBseii  the  hills,  tbe  security  of  the  little 
port  might  have  been  endangered  by  any  neglect 
of  this  spot.  The  easternmost  hill,  called  by 
the  Allies  Oanrobert's  UiU,  is  near  the  Tillage 
of  H-amam,  while  the  weMemmoat  approaches 
tbe  platea.a  above  tlio  villagYs  of  Kadikoi.  From 
the  pecuHar  atmcturo  of  the  Tchemaya  Valley, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  plain^  dale,  and  defiles  or 
ravines,  an  enemy  may  easily  conceal  his  march 
from  tlie  interior  towards  Baiaklava,  until  he 
has  passed  these  hills  -,  but  the  liilla*  if  well 
defended,  would  render  further  progress  difficult, 

The  Allied  generals  had  full  reason  to  believe 
that,  while  they  were  busily  employed  in  the  siege, 
l*rince  Mencbikoff  hafl  been  feeling  his  way  round 
to  this  plain,  if  not  by  a  winrhng  road  iilong^  the 
Tchemaya  from  Sebaatopol,  at  leant  by  the  Traktir 
Bridge  from  the  vicinity  of  Baktcheserai — hoping 
to  attack  hi*  opponents  in  the  rear  of  their  camps 
and  siege- workst.  Sometimes  the  flashes  of  tiio 
gnns  at  night  would  render  dimly  visible  a  dark 
battalion  of  Russian  infantry',  moving  at  a  distance 
that  portended  no  immediate  danger,  but  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  some  plan  or  scheme,  On 
another  occasion,  an  alaitn  having  been  given  that 
the  RuBBJans  were  marching  to  attack  the  rear  on 
the  Balaklava  road,  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  moved  in  that  direction, 
and  found  that  the  Russians  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  fog  to  creep  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Turkish 
redoubte,  but  that  their  number  had  not  been  bo 
large  as  to  endanger  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Turks,  On  another  morning,  signals  having  been 
given  by  the  vedettes  that  Russian  infantry  were 
approaching,  the  8cots  Greys  and  other  cavalry, 
with  tbe  horse-artillery  and  the  93d  Highlanders, 
quickly  made  ready  for  any  encounter ;  and  the 
Turks  fired  iVom  their  redoubts  on  small  bodies  of 
lUie  enemy  within  sight;  but  the  Russians,  not 
calculating  on  so  much  alertness,  retreated  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  witnessed  a  similar  approach 
of  Russian  cavalry,  a  similar  alertness  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  big  Highlanders,  and 
a  similar  retreat  of  the  enemy  m  evening  drew 
on,  A  body  of  cavalry  would  post  itself  on  tho 
Baktch^sei^ai  road,  perhaps  accompanied  by  artil- 
lery, and  would  then  wind  out  of  sight  behind  the 
hills.  Thus  matters  continued  day  by  day;  until 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October, 
Gteneral  Liprandt  appeared  openly  on  the  plain, 
having  drawn  fi-om  the  defiles  and  behind  the 
hills  an  army  of  3fl,000  Russians,  ready  ta  meet 
the  Allies  in  fair  fight. 

The  incidents  of  this  exciting  day,  varied  and 
often  confused  as  they  may  appear,  resolve 
themselves  into  five  struggles  or  contest*,  forming 


collectively  the  Battle  of  Balaklav a— namely, 
the  capture  by  Russian  infantry  of  a  seriei  of 
earthen  redonbta  manned  by  the  Turks ;  the  heroic 
repulse  by  the  93d  Highlanders  of  a  furious  cavahry 
charge ;  tho  defeat,  by  the  British  heavy  cavalry, 
of  a  much  larger  body  of  Russian  cavalry ;  the 
mistaken  but  wonderful  onslaught,  by  a  handful  of 
British  Ught  cavalry,  against  a  complete  army  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry ;  and  a  dashing 
charge  of  the  Chasseurs  d*Afrique,  which  fijiished 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  left  the  AlUes  victors — 
although  with  such  a  modification  of  defence- 
works  as  aftbrded  Menchikoff  a  pretext  for 
claiming,  in  his  dispatch  to  tho  cxar,  a  dazschng 
victory.  * 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  dim  and  dull,  when 
the  Russians  began  the  day's  turmoil.  The  low 
range  of  hUla  extending  across  the  plain  of  the 
Tchemaya,  north  of  Balaklava,  but  east  of  tbe 
plateau  occnpied  by  the  Allied  camps,  was,  as  hsi 
been  explained,  crowned  at  diJferent  points  by 
earthen  redoubts,  hastily  constructed,  and  monnting 
only  a  few  guns  each.  Unfortunate  was  it  that 
these  redoubts  were  manned  by  the  Turks ;  for, 
while  tho  Boldiera  of  that  nation  are  generally 
remarkable  for  their  bravery  in  defending  earth- 
works, the  defenders  in  this  case  were  mw  recruits^ 
who  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Allies  with  thai 
kind  or  amount  of  encouragement  which  would 
incite  to  heroic  deeds;  they  had  lately  lurivW 
from  Tunis,  and  had  never  seen  fire ;  and,  more- 
over, the  redoubt^  were  too  far  in  the  rear  of  tho 
Allied  campfl  to  receive  proper  support.  It  nmy 
have  been  that  Liprandi  was  acquainted  with 
these  facts.  Of  the  four  redoubts,  three  were 
provided  with  a  few  guns  j  while  on  a  higheir 
hill,  near  tho  viDago  of  Kamara,  was  a  work  of 
Bomewiiat  more  importance.  It  was  the  capture 
of  these  several  redoubts  that  constituted  the 
opening  of  the  battle.  Early  in  the  morning,  a 
Russian  force  debouched  Into  the  plain  from 
behind  tho  Fedukhine  heights,  and  at  once  attaojced 
three  of  these  redoubts,  designated  Noa.  1,  2,  md 
3,  in  the  official  dispatches.  It  was  very  unequal 
work ;  for  the  three  redoubts,  each  manned  by 
about  200  Turks  or  Tunisians,  contained  together 
only  seven  12-pound  or  guns ;  while  the  force 
brouglit  against  them  compriscil  eighteen  or 
twenty  battaUona  of  infantry,  thirty  or  forty  funs^ 
and  a  lai^e  body  of  cavalry.  Speedily  wai  th* 
capture  effected ;  the  positions  being  too  far  distent 
from  the  plateau  to  enable  the  British  or  French 
troops  to  avert  this  disaster.  Tho  Turks  in  Ko.  1 
redoubt  must  indeed  have  had  their  ooomge 
severely  taxed,  when,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  camps,  they  found  theEoselyfi 
attacked  by  such  a  force ;  and  if  they  Abandoned 
their  redoubt  after  a  short  contest,  mad  this 
abandonment  led  to  a  similar  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  ttvops  in  the  other  redoubte,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  thereby  deserved  the  storm  of 
indignation  with  which  they  were  visited  by  their 
Christian  Allies.   One  English  arfillerymim  wm  in 
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each,  r^oubt,  and  by  these  mon  most  of  tho  gnns 
W«re  spiked  before  the  ftbandotifneat  of  the 
redoubts. 

Now  commenced  the  secood  movement  in  the 
battle^  the  second  act  of  tho  Stirling  drama,  The 
93d  Highlanders  was  the  only  infiintrj  regiment 
in  the  plain  nt  the  time ;  the  other  forces  which 
were  at  hand  to  render  aid  comprised  dimply  a 
dM^hment  of  iDValidt,  little  fitted  for  ftotiTe 
aerrioe,  a  few  gtiiw  belonging  to  the  3d  divialoD, 
and  a  party  of  marines  6n  tho  heights  near  at 
hand.  It  was  left  for  Sir  Colin  CampbeU,  to 
whom  the  command  in  this  quarter  hsKl  been 
intrusted,  to  make  the  best  of  these  materials  in  a 
sudden  cmerfjency.  Loi'ii  Raglan  was  apprised  of 
the  attack  as  soon  as  redoubt  Ko.  1  had  fallen ;  but 
the  other  redoubts  were  taken  before  aid  conld 
reach  the  Torks.  The  Highlander?,  occupying  a 
slightly  rising  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  redoubt 
Ko.  4,  were  attacked  by  the  enem/a  cavalry  and 
artillery  in  great  force  imniediatoly  after  these 
captures ;  and  if  the  small  band  had  wavered, 
disaster  would  have  followed.  Sir  Colin  ordered 
hii  men  to  retire  behind  the  crest  of  a  hill  for 
a  short  time,  while  the  batteries  on  the  heights, 
manned  by  the  marines,  opened  on  tho  approaching 
Rttaeians,  A  body  of  Russian  cavalry,  seeing  the 
Highlanders  without  defetico  by  other  regiments, 
d&^«d  forward  to  ehat^ga  themj  but  the  d3d, 
retolreni  to  meet  them  half-wayJ^  mahed  forward 
to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  fired,  and  checked  them. 
The  cavaJty  then  tried  to  outflank  the  raiment  on 
the  right,  so  as  to  separate  it  from  its  tup  porta ; 
but  the  Highlanders  Instantly  wheeled  rounds 
presentetl  a  new  front,  fired,  and  completely 
discomfited  them,  forcing  them  to  retire.  Tho 
^  thin  red  streak  topped  with  a  line  of  steel/  as  tho 
gnUant  regiment  was  designated— for  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  confident  in  lii$  Highlander?,  had  ranged 
them  in  doable  rank  only,  scorning  the  safer 
formation  of  a  hollow  square — bore  the  cavalry 
charge,  so  far  as  the  Russians  veutnred  to  make  it, 
like  a  wall  of  rock,  and  then  brought  their  two 
i«nks  of  rifles  to  bear  on  the  ^nemy  with  awful 
eflbct  The  plateim  is  so  much  elevated  above  the 
plain,  that  all  the  manoeuvres  could  be  distinctly 
seen  ;  and  those  who  watched  the  hold  stand  made 
by  the  Higlilanders  were  all  tho  more  strongly 
dwBatisfled  with  the  proceedings  of  the  uji fortunate 
Turks,  At  one  point  could  be  seen  sijc  eom;>aot 
mosses  of  Russian  infantry,  marching  towards  the 
scene  of  conflict ;  at  another  was  a  strong  Une 
of  artillery ;  near  tho  redoubts  were  Russians 
advancing,  Turks  retreating,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
marking  the  brief  encounter ;  between  the  artillery 
and  cavalrj"^  were  other  massive  bodies  of  Russian 
infantry,  advancisg  in  two  linea,  and  presenting 
a  formidable  appearance ;  in  trant,  and  on  the 
fianks  of  the  enemy's  army,  were  fikirmishers  and 
OcmackSf  foot  and  horse,  AU  these,  seen  from  the 
eaatem  edge  of  the  plateau,  appeared  like  the 
Jbreronnora  of  a  gr«it  battle.  Buny  were  the 
h«a4^tilhrters  when  the  intelligence  arrived ;  orders 
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were  despatched  to  the  1st,  the  4th^  and  the 
cavalry  divisions,  to  prepare  for  action ;  and  Lord 
Raglan  requested  Qencral  Canrobert  to  6end  him 
assistance.  Sir  Cohn  Campbell,  however,  felt  the 
neeeraity  of  presenting  a  bold  front  before  instnto- 
tiotis  from  JLord  Raglan  could  arrive :  it  was  ho 
who  so  disposed  the  d3d,  the  invalid  detaclmient, 
and  the  marine-battery,  as  to  check  the  Bwivanoe 
of  the  Russiana.  Fortunate  that  he  did  m ;  for 
Lipmodi  was  bent  upon  reaching  Ealaklava,  if 
Ijosaible,  and  inflicting  hijury  there  before  his 
opponent  could  bring  up  defensive  forces ;  although, 
unless  the  Russians  could  have  commanded  the 
heights  on  either  side,  the  little  harbour  cotdd  not 
have  been  held  by  them. 

While  this  small  band  of  Highlanders  was  thus 
employed  in  repelling  the  enemy,  the  British 
heavy  cavalry  entered  the  field,  to  confront  ihv 
main  body  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  regardless  of 
disparity  in  numbers.  The  British  troopers  turned 
out  at  an  early  hour,  as  soon  aa  the  attack  of  the 
Russians  was  known  i  indeed,  so  hasty  was  the 
suncimons,  that  thoy  had  time  neither  for  break- 
fasting nor  to  water  "their  horses  ;  but,  booted  and 
saddled  in  a  few  minutes,  off  they  wont.  Their 
first  duty  waa  to  check,  aa  far  as  might  be,  the 
advance  of  the  Russians  upon  tlio  redoubts; 
but  these  redoubts  being  taken,  the  British  cavalry 
prepared  to  receive  an  immense  body  of  the 
enemy's  horse.  As  soon  as  tho  Russians  were 
seen  descending  a  hill,  the  £arl  of  Lucan  ordered 
Brigadier-general  Scarlett  to  attack  them  with 
the  Scots  Greys  and  the  ;^nIskiUcn  Dragoons, 
supported  in  a  second  line  by  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guard.4,  and  on  the  flank  by  the  4th  ;  all  these 
belonging  to  the  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry.  In  a 
most  determined  manner,  these  troopers  utterly 
defeated  and  routed  thrice  their  number  of 
Russian  horsemen.  Lord  Kaglan  spoke  in  higldy 
commendatory  terras  of  this  achievement :  '  The 
groimd  wa^  very  unfavourable  for  the  attack 
of  our  dragoons,  but  no  obstacle  was  sufficient  to 
check  their  advance,  and  they  charged  into  the 
Russian  columns,  which  soon  sought  safety  in  flight, 
although  far  superior  in  numbers.  The  charge  of 
this  brigade  was  one  of  the  most  successful  I  ever 
witnessed,  and  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful' 
It  was,  indeed,  a  fine  display  of  military  prowess. 
Lord  Raglan  and  a  number  of  officers,  English  and 
French,  were  on  the  heights  above,  looking  down  on 
a  scene  that  passed  too  rapidly  for  them  to  share. 
An  officer  in  the  EnniskOlen  Dragoons  described 
his  sensations  in  a  few  words  which  tell  more  of 
the  contest  than  the  moat  lengthened  dispatch : 
'  Oh,  such  a  charge  !  Never  think  of  the  gallop 
and  trot  which  you  have  often  witnessed  in  tlio 
Phoenix  Park,  when  you  desire  to  form  a  notion 
of  a  genuine,  blood-hot,  aU-mad  charge,  such  aa 
thaf  I  have  oome  out  of.  From  the  moment  we 
dashed  at  the  enemy,  I  knew  nothing  but  that  1 
was  impelled  by  some  irresistible  force  onward, 
and  by  some  invisible  and  imperceptible  injBuence 
to  crtish  every  obstacle  which  stumbled  before  my 
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good  sword  and  brave  old  chariger,  I  never  in  my 
life  ftxperieiiced  such  a  sublime  sensation  as  in  the 
moment  of  the  charge.  Some  fellows  speak  of  it 
as  being  "demoniac"  I  know  this,  that  it  -was 
Bttch  as  made  me  a  mateh  for  any  tTro  ordinary 
men,  and  gave  me  such  an  amount  of  frlorioua 
indifference  as  to  life,  as  1  thought  it  impossible  to 
be  master  of.  Forward — dash— bang— dank — and 
there  we  wore  in  the  midst  of  such  smoke,  cheer, 
and  clatter,  as  never  before  tttmned  a  mortal  ear. 
It  was  glorious!  1  could  not  pause.  It  was  all 
push,  wheel,  frenTj,  strike,  and  down,  dowm,  down 


they  went!'  Now  would  the  RnssianB  try  lo 
encircle  the  much  smaller  number  of  British ;  now 
would  the  Scots  GrevB  and  tlio  Enniskitlencrs, 
undeterred  by  numbers,  charge  with  such  fnry 
as  to  cut  completely  through  the  sierried  mass, 
and  emerge  at  the  rear ;  now  would  they, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  adrana:  to  «, 
second  mass  of  the  ^emy^a  cavalry,  dash  into 
it,  and  resolve  the  contest  into  &  series  of  haud- 
to^hand  sword-conflicts :  when  the  two  maases 
had  been  broken  by  this  wonderful  charge,  then 
would  the  other  dragoon  laments  gallop  on, 
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and  convert  the  retreat  of  the  Eusaiam  into  a 
disorderly  pell-mell  rout ;  and  when  nil  this  was 
achieve<l,  Uien  did  the  hills  echo  such  a  cheer  as 
they  had  never  echoed  Iteforo.  At  one  time  the 
bugle  sounded  a  rally,  but  the  men  heeded  it  not ; 
on  they  went,  regarding  only  the  enemy  before 
them.  One  dragoon,  when  he  found  that  his  horse 
was  wounded  under  him,  dismounted,  ran  up  to  a 
RuBsian  ho^-seman,  ptdled  him  off  by  main  force, 
killed  him,  vaulted  into  his  place,  and  galloped  ofT 
again  to  the  fight.  Anuther  dragoon,  having  his 
horse  shot^  fell  heavily,  with  his  head  on  the 
ground}  and  was  beuig  dragge<i  away  in  that 
position ;  a  Russian  lancer  sought  to  nm  him 
through,  but  he  extricated  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  stirrups,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  companion, 
put  a  speedy  end  to  the  lancer's  career.  The 
wholo  enterprise  was  one  that  depended  o0  the 
individual  qualities  of  the  men,  for  the  other 
trooits  were  so  placed  at  the  time  as  to  he  incapable 
of  affording  immediate  aid ;  they  could  only  look 
on,  and  admire. 


At  this  point  of  the  day*s  struggles  oominenocd 
the  fourth  stage  of  the  battle — that  stage  whid!, 
under  the  appellation  of  the '  Light  Cavalry  Chari^ 
at  Balaklava,^  heeanie  a  jmbject  of  astonishment 
to  French  and  Kusstans,  of  unpleasant  oontrovcny 
between  the  British  officers,  and  of  admirftlioQ 
to  all  who  admire  heroic  courage  under  perilous 
circumstances.  There  was  a  mistake  committed, 
in  an  order  issued,  or  in  the  conveyance  of  that 
order,  or  in  its  interpretation  when  received  ;  but 
the  light  cavalry  dashed  on  brilliantly,  witboitt 
waiting  to  apportion  the  blame  on  whomsoever 
it  ought  to  rest.  The  object  of  the  moremeat, 
as  explained  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  dispatch  after 
the  battle,  was  this :  *  As  the  enemy  withdrew 
from  the  ground  which  they  had  moment«tily 
occupied,  I  directed  the  cavaln',  supported  by 
the  -ith  division,  tmdcr  Lieutenant-general  Sir 
George  Oathcart,  to  move  forward,  and  lake 
adVEUitage  of  any  opportunity  to  regain  Uie 
heights ;  and  not  having  been  able  to  aecomplish 
tliia  immediately,  and  it  appearing  that  an  att^njit 


was  making  ta  remove  the  captured  guns,  the 
Earl  of  Lucan  was  desired  to  advance  rapidly, 
follow  the  ent'ray  in  their  retreat,  aud  try  to 
prevent  them  from  effecting  their  ohjeet.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  RuBsians  had  time  to  re-form  on 
thar  own  ground,  with  artillerj*  in  front  and  upon 
their  flanks.'  Let  us  next  see  in  what  sense  the 
Earl  of  Lnean,  who  commanded  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry,  interpreted  this  order.  In  his  dispatch 
or  report  to  Lord  Raglan,  written  immediately 
after  the  battle,  the  earl  said  ;  *  Being  instructed 
to  make  a  rapid  advance  to  our  front,  t<>  prevent 
the  enemy  carrying^  off  the  guns  lost  hy  the 
Turkisli  troops  in  the  morning,  1  ordered  the 
light  brigade  to  advance  in  two  lines,  and  sup- 
ported them  with  the  heavy  brigade.*  The  words 
here  used  do  not  differ  raneh  from  those  employed 
by  Lord  liagtan  ;  but  the  eefjuel  shewed  that  the 
same  meaning  was  not  attached  in  the  two  cases. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  did  a  small  body  of  light 
cavalry  (Hussara,  lancers,  and  Light  Dragoons) 
make  sucli  a  charge  at  a  vv  ell-appointed  army 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry.  Most  of  the 
liussian  bi  fan  try  as  well  aa  cavaliy  Iiad  retired, 
except  a  small  force  in  tbree  of  the  redoubts^ — not 
from  the  field  altogether,  but  to  tbo  reserve  position, 
where  the  cavalry  drew  up  in  six  solid  dS^'isions  ; 
with  six  battaliong  of  infantry  behind  them,  others 
on  the  flauki  of  the  hills  adjoining,  and  thirty 
pieces  of  artillery  near  them.  Practically,  there- 
fore, a  few  hundred  horsemen  attacked  a  complete 
army  drawn  up  in  position.  When  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  received  the  order  to  advance  and  retake 
the  captured  guns^  he  was  Burprised,  seeing  the 
interpretation  which  he  put  upon  it  ;  and  when 
tbe  Earl  of  Cardigan,  as  second  in  command^  was 
inatructed  to  put  the  order  in  execution,  he  was 
equally  rarprised,  hut  hesitated  not  to  obey  it, 
Mt  was  late  in  the  afternoon/  said  the  earl  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  *  when  1  received  an  order 
to  attack  the  Russian  forces  in  the  valley,  consisting 
of  a  long  line  of  guns  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 
batteries,  I  received  that  order,  and  I  obeyed  it.* 
There  apjiears  to  have  been  entertained  a  feeling 
that  the  cavalry  had  effected  little  since  the 
landing  at  Old  Fort :  many  of  the  infantry  freely 
criticised  tlie  horse — alleging  that  they  should 
have  foraged  better  for  the  army ;  that  they 
ihottid  have  mancenvred  better  at  the  Bnlganak ; 
that  they  should  have  pushed  forward  after  the 
flying  enemy  at  Alma  ;  and  that  they  should  have 
punned  the  Russians  whom  thej  encountered  at 
Blackonzie's  Farm  during  the  fiank- march.  Some 
of  these  whimpered  censure  were  directed  against 
the  cavalry  gcnenaJs,  some  against  the  cavalry  aa 
a  whole;  bat  they  created  an  indignant  feelmg, 
and  a  determination  to  shew  what  the  cav^ry 
could  effect  if  opportunity  should  offer.  It  was  a 
foolish  criticism  at  best,  and  was  also  mischievous 
if  it  tended,  aa  some  think,  to  drive  the  cavalry 
into  a  reckless  charge.  The  small  band  of  barely 
670  horsemen  advanced ;  they  proceeded  for  about 
a  mile  down  and  along  a  gentle  descent,  amid  a 


volley  of  round  and  grape  shot  vomited  forth 
by  batteries  of  cannon  on  tbe  right  and  the 
left,  and  passing  tlirough  a  eloud  of  Russian 
riflemen  occupying  tlie  intermediate  ground ; 
they  advaneetl  to  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
mouths  of  the  cannon  which  they  erroneously 
believed  it  was  Lord  Raglan's  wish  they  should 
capture  ;  and  here  they  were  indeed  encircled 
in  a  very  hlaiie  of  fire,  fh)m  the  front,  right,  and 
left^  Btaycd  by  no  tiling,  they  galloped  on,  and 
literally  galloped  through  the  battery  itself,  cutting 
do^vn  the  artUlerj-men  as  they  passed.  But  what 
an  uneqnal  contest !  One  sword  was  pitted  against 
twenty  swords,  muskets,  pistoh?,  rifles,  and  cannon  j 
and  the  wonder  is— not  that  so  many  of  the  small 
British  force  were  killed — but  that  any  returned 
to  tell  of  the  fight.  In  two  of  the  regiments, 
every  officer,  with  one  exception^  was  either  killed 
or  wounded,  or  harl  his  horse  shot  or  wounded 
under  him,  Tbo  iieroic  band  not  only  readied 
and  paseed  the  battery  of  gun^  but  cut  through 
a  mass  of  cavalry  estimated  at  6000  men.  It 
would  scarcely  appear  poesible  that  such  a  feat 
eould  be  achieved,  were  it  not  that  the  liussiani;, 
utt<?rly  confounded  by  so  daring  an  attack — an 
attack  which  sot  at  defiance  all  the  recognised 
rules  of  raihtary  tactics — did  not  at  first  make 
the  most  of  their  advantage.  Wlien  the  men 
found  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  great  body  of 
the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  began  fully  to  appreciate 
the  peril  of  tbeir  ])osition,  they  attempted  to  ettt 
their  way  back  again  to  the  place  whence  they 
started.  Here  the  destruction  of  this  miniature 
force  began  in  earnest.  Wheeling  round,  and 
fighting  their  way  hack  throngh  any  gaps  offered, 
they  encountered  cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery — 
sabres,  bayonets,  buUetjs,  halls — every  liorsc  and 
rider  being  a  special  mark  for  a  whole  host  of 
opponents;  and  when  a  small  remnant  reached 
the  Alhcd  position,  the  cheer  which  the  men 
gave,  at  the  thought  of  having  ridden  over  a 
Ku&sian  battery  and  pierced  through  and  through 
a  phalanx  of  cavalry,  was  damped  by  tho  rccoU 
lection  of  the  comrades  whom  tliey  had  left 
behind  them,  Tho  spcctatorB  on  the  heights 
had  watched  tlie  advance  in  the  first  Instanco— 
Canrobort  marvelling  at  the  manccuvre  as  much 
as  he  admired  the  men,  and  liaglan  perceiving 
at  once  that  some  mistake  must  have  been  made 
in  the  inter[iretatIon  of  his  orders — and  had  paused 
in  breathless  anxiety  during  the  brief  ]icriod 
when  the  few  British  were  hidden  among  and 
behind  tlie  Russian  mnsjscs ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  Lancei^,  and  Hussars,  and  Light  Dragoons, 
return  by  twos  and  threes,  and  riderless  horsea 
rushing  back  wildly,  then  (hd  the  truth  become 
painfullj  apparent  that  the  little  baud  had  suifered 
greatly.  General  Klapka  states  r  '  A  French 
general,  who  witnessed  that  heroic  scene,  and 
who  remarked  the  imprudence  of  it,  and  the  total 
disregard  of  the  commonest  mihtary  rules,  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  ;  "  It  is  very  fine;  but  this 
is  not  war  V*     General  Gortchakoff — not  to  be 
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confounded  with  the  commander-in-ckief  on  the 
Danube — ^having  Been  the  annihilation  of  the 
Bnglish  horse  from  the  other  si  do,  expressed 
himself  in  less  dfeurteous  temra  on  the  following 
day  to  an  English  officer  sent  with  a  flag  of  tme© 
to  the  Russian  camp :  '*  The  charge  you  made 
yesterday  was  veiy  fine,  hut  permit  me  at  the 
same  time  to  obaervo,  that  it  iraa  veiy  stupid 

The  narrations  the  flumvors  of  this  light 
bridle  had  to  tell  were  full  of  m?irveb.  One 
man  fell  irith  thirteen  lance- wounds.  Another 
had  atx  lance-wounds,  two  sabre-cuts,  a  bullet  in 
hi*  cap,  five  in  hb  saddle,  his  sword  bent  by  a 
rifle-ballf  and  two  horses  killcNi  under  him.  A 
third  was  suiTonndcd  by  four  Cossacks  at  once ;  he 
killed  three  with  his  revolTer,  escaped  with  stabs 
in  the  side  and  the  arm,  had  those  wounds  dressed, 
and  then  wished  to  rejoin  his  comrades  in  the 
fight.  Captain  Nolan,  who  was  eoiicenied  in 
the  unfortunate  misconception  of  Lord  Raglan's 
order,  was  Etmck  in  the  breast  by  a  shell ;  he  gave 
a  loud  cry  ;  his  horse  turned  and  trotted  oft" ;  and 
poor  Ifolan  dropped  from  his  Kiddle,  to  rise  no 
more  alive.  It  was  a  t>ittcr  moment  (one  otBeer 
writes),  after  they  had  broken  through  the  lino 
of  Russian  cavalry,  to  look  round  and  see  that 
no  supports  had  been  able  to  reach  them,  and 
that  they  must  cut  their  way  back  again  as  best 
they  could  ;  and  he  adds :  *  As  we  could  not  hold 
our  ground,  all  our  dead  and  badly  wounded  were 
left  behind,  and  tvo  know  not  who  arc  dead  or 
who  prisoners.  All  this  makes  me  miserable, 
even  to  write  ;  hut  it  is  the  naked  truth.'  One 
trooper  speaks  of  thirty -five  having  started 
together,  and  of  his  little  party  being  reduced 
to  nine  when  they  reached  the  camp.  Another 
tells  how  that,  when  his  regiment  returacd,  there 
were  so  few  officers  left  that  it  was  doubtful 
who  could  command.  All  alike  spoke  of  a, 
mysterious  mistafco  concerning  the  order;  for 
none  could  believe  in  the  veritable  character 
of  Bueh  an  item  in  tactics.  The  Russians  may 
reasonably  have  hecu  'petrified  at  the  audacity 
of  the  attack  ;'  but  LJprandi  could  not  have 
admired  the  generalship  that  had  led  to  it. 
Somewhat  under  TOO  went  out ;  less  than  200 
returned ;  and  this  was  the  *  Light  Cavalry  Chaiige 
at  Balaklava.' 

The  fifth  and  final  stag©  in  the  battle  may  be 
regarded  as  that  in  which  General  Canrobert 
lent  some  of  his  active  troops  to  aid  the  British. 
A  charge  by  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  made  against 
a  gun-battoty  on  the  enemy's  right,  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  off  some  of  the  force  that  attacked 
the  little  band  of  British  light  cavalry,  and  of 
eorapleting  the  final  rout  of  the  Russians.  General 
Canrobert  remarked,  in  his-  dispatch  concerning 
the  battle,  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  Liprandi  to  entice  the  Allies  into  a  desertion 
of  their  excellent  position  on  the  plateau,  and 


a  descent  into  the  plain.  'I  contented  myself* 
ho  adds,  'with  uniting,  at  the  request  of  I/ord 
RAgkn,  my  cavalry  to  the  English  horse,  which 
occupied  a  position  on  the  plain  before  Bal&klftYa, 
and  wliich  had  already  executed  a  most  biilHaiit 
charge  against  the  enemy's  CAvalr?".  Besides  tliia, 
and  while  Lord  Raglan  established  two  diTisions 
of  infantry  before  the  port,  I  caused  all  the  men 
that  I  could  spare  from  my  first  division  to  descend 
ia  tho  foot  of  the  slopes  of  our  position.'  Canrobort 
spoke  of  the  light  cjavaliy  charge  as  one  in  which 
the  men  were  'led  away  by  too  much  ardour:' 
he  did  not  at  that  time  know  that  a  misconstrued 
order  had  occasioned  it.  Seeing  the  perilous 
condition  of  this  small  band,  he  sought  how  to 
render  aid ;  he  attacked,  with  his  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  a  battery  of  Rmisjan  guns  and  ecreral 
battalions  of  infantry,  forced  them  to  retreat,  and 
thus  removed  part  of  the  pressure  weighing  w 
severely  on  the  small  British  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  day's  proceedings  eoDSieted 
in  a  series  of  minor  attacks  suggested  by  the 
divergent  plans  of  the  opponent  generals.  Liprandi 
wished,  beyond  anything  else,  to  obtain  possessioa 
of  Balaklava,  aa  a  more  that  would  render 
important  aid  t€  Monchikoff  in  defending  SebftB- 
topol,  and  to  eflect  this,  ho  soufrbt  to  draw  the 
Alhes  away  to  another  part  of  the  field  of  contest ; 
but  Raglan,  knowing  full  well  the  value  of 
Balaklava  as  a  base  of  operations,  contented 
himself  with  maintaining  that  position.  The 
earthen  redoubts  abandoned  by  the  Turks  were 
much  contested  at  later  periods  of  the  day ;  btit 
each  side  regarded  them  as  subsidiary  to  the  more 
important  post  of  Balaklava.  As  evening  dossd 
in,  the  Russians  retired  behind  the  hills,  and  fits 
battle  ended— a  battle  in  which  the  Allies  had 
acted  throughout  on  the  defensive^  except  ift 
relation  to  the  light  cavalij  charge. 

In  General  Liprandi's  account  of  tho  battle, 
transmitted  by  Prince  Menchikoffto  St  Petersburg, 
anil  published  by  tho  Russian  government  in  the 
Invasiide  Russe^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
manojnvres  are  deserilsed  as  having  been  brilliajatly 
successftil.  Tho  principal  officers  under  Liprandi, 
named  in  this  dispatch,  are  Levontsky,  Semiakine, 
Gribbe,  Bcudari,  Ryjofl*  Jabrokitsky,  Ycropkine, 
Gvcrsiranoff,  and  WiJlebrandt.  Liprandi  dwell* 
with  unction  on  the  conduct  of  tho  *  terrifiixl 
Turks*  at  the  redoubts.  After  narrating  the 
capture  of  the  redrnibtfi,  he  states  that  in  No.  1 
he  found  three  rampart-guns,  two  in  No.  S,  throe 
in  No.  3,  and  three  in  No.  4^  besides  ie&% 
engineers'  took,  and  powder-magajdnes.  It  ii 
rcraarkalde  that  Liprandi,  though  acknowledging 
a  slight  check  received  by  his  cavalry  from  the 
English  cavalry,  and  a  harassing  fire  from  ri6c» 
on  his  flank,  is  entirely  silent  concerning  the 
gallant  stand  made  by  the  Highlanders.  The 
dispatch  is  conftised  in  those  parts  relating  to 
tho  two  charges  by  the  British  heavy  and  light 
cavalry  brigades ;  but  it  tells  of  the  *  brilliant 
guecc^*  of  a  flank*charge  by  three  squadrons  of 
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Runian  laawrs  ;  which  eharge  would  appear,  from 
the  context,  to  hare  been  mtuie  on  the  rotreatmg 
light  brigade  ;  for  Lipraodi  claims  to  hare  killed 
400  British,  wonnd^  60,  and  captured  22,  at 
that  spot. 

When  the  day's  sanguinary  work  frag  endedj 
it  waa  found  that  the  cavalry— aa  may  be  inferred 
fiiom  the  nature  of  the  attacks — ^had  auffiEired  more 
flef«re]j  than  the  iufantrj.  Thero  werd  about 
40  <»valry  and  artillery  officers  killed  or  wounded, 
together  with  40O  non -commissioned  officers  and 
privates,  and  nearly  as  many  horses.  The  infantry 
kni  was  trifling:.  Menclukoff  acknowledged  to  a 
loas  of  300  Russian  infantry,  without  naming  the 
numbers  in  cavalry. 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  It  became 
speedily  evident  that  some  misconception  had  led 
to  the  light  cavalry  charge.  Lord  Raglan,  scrupu- 
louiily  avoiding  all  oocaaioni  of  disagreement, 
pafsed  the  matter  lightly  over  in  his  dispatoh  in 
theie  words :  *  From  some  misconception  of  the 
instruction  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general  tion- 
mdered  that  he  was  L>ound  to  attack  at  all  hazards ; 
and  h«,  accordingly,  ordered  Major-general  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  to  move  forward  with  the  light 
brigade.'  It  did  not  escape  notice,  however, 
that  while  praising  the  officers  of  the  light 
bripwio,  the  commander  withhold  praise  from  the 
Earl  of  Lucan.  Time  passed;  the  subject  was 
much  discussed  at  the  camp ;  and  at  length  the 
London  newspapers  containing  Lord  Raglan's 
dispatch  reached  the  army.  Tho  Earl  of  Lucan, 
still  retaining  bis  possition  as  chief  of  the  cavalry, 
then  addrcisaed  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Raglan,  which 
at  a  later  date  was  read  before  the  Hous6  of  Lords 
and  printed  in  the  debates.  After  complaining  of 
the  sericnoi  nature  of  the  'misconception'  attributed 
to  htm,  the  earl  gave  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action.*    Whether  or   not    any   correspondence 


•  Tb»  «li1*r  tHjtii  of  Ihtf  lettCT  are  Ihe  fbllowtn?  I--'  Simlf , 
mf  t»rd«  tbl*  it  m  ffrav«  elianrp,  uid  an  ImpnUitJon  r«fti<tt1n|f 
•rrlanRlj-  on  my  pTDfcsiiidnixl  tjjiiTactrr,  I  cannot  lemain  ^Ufnt. 
It  Ja,  I  fwl,  iocBmbent  on  me  in  mute  ihow  facts  which  I  cannot 
dcwtA  nntt  eieu  nw  frmn  vlut  t  tttptxtiaUf  nibmlt  is  al toother 
BQaierllxd.  TtUi  cvnlry  wbji  formed  lu  lutiport  an  Intended 
nnomaem  of  fh*  infutttT,  irhro  CairtKln  Not«n,  the  Aid-dp-cAmp 
ot  tl»  <|ti«ienn«itfT'Eenn&U  caoui  up  Iq  me  «c  tpeed,  uid  placed 
tt)  mr  hast&s  tliLi  wriU«n  iulmetion  : 

*''JjatA  HifrUD  wiKh«  fbe  eavmlfr  to  B^Tanee  Tiftidlf  to  t^it 
froDV  idiow  Oils  iTaeray,  Atid  trj  ta  fitavtnt  tbfi  vaviiiy  mirylnc 
hvny  the  |pm».    Troop  of  bmric-utlllci7  inaf  accDmparaj,    French 

ImnwdMc,  E.  Aeuet.." 

Attn  carefully  r*idiafr  tUtt  ordtr,  I  hetltktedp  mil  nrffd  iha 
ti«elM»neH  ut  mcb  im  AtUck,  snd  tb«  dttUfcra  >it»ndiiiK  1^-  Tti« 
iad-d«-<!fliiip,  in  a  most  jiuthorllnU™  tOQ*,  nlated  tJut  they  wcro 
Lord  K«k1blii'»  or4l«r»  tbat  the  ntriltr  •faxiald  attack  imtsediiLleljr. 
I  aafced  htmt  **  Where  unrt  vrhot  to  dnt"  u  neither  eneny  acif 
fOU  wcTft  vifhin  »Jght  Ho  repU^,  ia  a  iaoa£  dlRrftsnetftal  bnl 
idjmUSiHDt  ttanntT,  i»fiiUnff  to  ibe  further  f<aA  at  tii«  Tallfij: 
"  TbeM,  mrlord,  li  j-otir  tnetny\  tber*  are  joar  gtisa."  8*  dlftlnct. 
in  mf  tipinJon,  vu  ^romr  written  inttnioaoii.  uid  »  potitiT»  ma 
urgvnt  were  tb«  orden  deUrercd  br  th«  aXir^t^^^mp^  that  I  Mt  Ii 
wu  ImpetmtlTe  on  rae  tt>  cbej,  and  I  iarbnoed  I/ord  Cardlfan  that 
be  mt  ttt  adraue;  and  to  the  objntitMw  Ita  aad«— unct  in  nrhith  I 
MiUretj  ■greed— I  repUel  that  toe  order  wu  from  jcnr  loniBhip. 
Harlnf  deeded!  a^tunl  mt  »^tiHeiion  ta  vaka  the  tnoremetit,  I 
did  alt  la  taj  pawer  to  reuder  it  as  little  perllotiB  aa  posaible.  I 
ronncd  the  tarig'ade  in  (wo  lineit  and  led  to  ilx  mppcrt  two  regi- 
nean  of  heavy  caTalry,  the  Scota  Greys  end  aoyaK  and  oruy 
iMlled  them  wbon  tbey  had  i-e«ohtd  the  citot  rtmn  trhich  thej 
oofeld  jproteet  the  retrett  of  iha  lEght  MTslry  in  tbe  efcnt  of  their 
1  br  tbf  tmtmft  ea4  vhen,  harliiff  tlrwdj  loil  maiij 


immediately  followed  the  writing  of  thia  letter, 
it  became  afterwarda  fully  evident  that  «seh 
officer  retained  liia  own  opinion,  and  that  ao 
estrangement  existed  between  them  as  long  ai 
the  earl  remained  at  the  camp.  Jjord  Raglan 
deemed  the  letter  one  that  ought  not  to  havo 
been  addreeaed  to  him^  and  recommended  its 
withdrawal :  the  carl  dccline<l ;  whereupon  the 
commander  wrote  homo  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  the  oarra  letter,  and  giving 
flueh  a  vci-aion  of  the  transaction  as  appeared  to 
Lord  Raglan  to  be  correct.  This  imparted  a 
more  eerioua  aspect  to  the  discuss^ion  ;  for  Lord 
Raglan  now  dwelt  upon  tmo  mifsconceptiona, 
iniitead  of  merely  one,  which  he  bad  to  attribute  to 
the  earl,*  Taking  tho  two  consecutive  orders  into 
consideration^  and  the  periods  of  tho  battle  at 
which  they  were  issued,  it  appears  to  have  been 
Ix^rd  Raglan's  intention  that  the  cavalry  should 
aid  tn  regaining  the  heights  imrmounted  by  the 

ofllaen  mn&  own  hf  th*  JJro  fWHii  tht  *«««?!«  uad  fcirt,  mi j  furtbR' 
edvanee  woQld  bare  expoaed  tham  ts  dntrocltcm. 

Uy  lard.  I  oanildered  xt  tbe  tlB»—i  am  atiU  of  Ibe  tune  oploiatt 
—that  I  fbllomd  the  fmlf  ovaTM  open  to  me,  Aa  a  ll«<atenant- 
jC^nemJ,  dmibtiesKi,  I  hnrfl  discrethiDary  power;  but  to  take  upon 
mtnclf  to  disobey  an  order  vrittea  bjr  my  opin  raand^-tn-chief 
within  a  fow  minuttf  «f  ita  deUrfry,  and  iriTen  from  an  elefaud 
jwiticn  «ommaD(Iin|?  an  entire  view  of  all  the  bnittriw  and  the 
pocillon  of  the  enemy,  would  have  been,  nothing'  leu  than  direct 
dltobediencie  of  orderB,  without  any  other  reiLimn  tliita  that  I  pr<:- 
ferred  my  own  oplnUia  lo  Uiat  of  my  jci'nef  lU,  end,  In  lhi»  irtntunee, 
mupt  iuTQ  axpated  ma  nnA  the  caralrjr  to  aapemlona  a^tiinit 
vhkh  it  might  nave  t»»en  dkfflrnlt  to  defend  onmelrev- 

It  nhodld  aUo  be  rwsMtnhiircil  that  the  aJd-de-eiunp,  well  informed 
of  the  tntentioiu  6thi»  general  and  the  oti>|Kt*  he  htttl  in  vhw,  after 
Amt  inxiptlng  on  an  tsimediate  charge,  then  plut^cd  h:iiiL.vir  in  frtmt 
of  one  of  the  Indlng  ti^wSxon«,  where  ho  ftU  the  flmt  vktim. 

I  ilid  net  dure  mi  to  diaabejr  youy  lordnhip ;  and  it  ia  the  Qpinjoa 
of  every  efflcf  r  of  rank  in  WU*  arBojr  to  whom  I  httte  rilewa  yuur 
LnatrqeUona,  that  it  wu*  not  Haiible  fhr  me  to  do  ».' 

*  The  loUowingr  nre  tho  prtncipal  pu«Air»  ia  thi»  letter,  u  read 
before  Ibc  [loowof  Lords ;— •  The  EIotI  of  Lnean  haa  reftrrcd  to  lay 
dijipatct)  I  and,  far  frqm  beinff  willing  to  alter  ^no  word  of  it,  1 
am  prepared  In  declare  that  not  only  did  the  Ueutenant-general 
rniaeoneelTe  tbi  written  imlraetkin  that  waa  leat  him,  but  thai 
there  waa  nothing  tn  that  instraaUoo  whieb  sailed  on  him  to  titt»tk 
at  D.TI  haEardt,  or  to  oneivrlahe  tlie  oj^eratlon  whieh  led  to  «(tch  a 
brlUiant  iilspUr  at  igs.\[a.atrT  oa,  the  part  of  the  lifht  brtgvde^  nnd, 
unhapplty,  at  L^ie  tatiic  tUne  OHuuloned  luch  lataen  table  (^Moaltiea 
in  every  rcgiiinent  compoals;  it.  In  Ma  tordJitiip'a  tetter,  he  it 
wholly  >llcni  with  tecpeet  to  a  prerlooa  Order  whlth  had  been  wnt 
him,  lie  merely  *afi  ihnt  the  caTalrrwM  formed  to  support  an 
Ititended  movement  of  the  Infanhy.  That  prerifnia  order  vaa  in 
the  rol|owiii|T  worda  ;—**  The  varalr?  to  adraaee  and  take  adnatage 
of  ^Tty  opportnnity  to  recover  the  nelghta.  TtH?  will  be  anppnted 
1>T  Infantry,  which  faa»  been  orilert-d  to  adnmefl  on  two  fronta." 
TiiU  order  did  not  Mcm  to  me  to  hiiTo  been  auended  to,  and  there- 
fore It  WM  that  ilie  instruction  by  Capuin  Nolan  wa*  f-irTrTrct«^d 
to  him.    Lord  LneAO  ma«t  hBTo  read  tha  ftrfl  ord^r  ^v  :\e 

attention,  far  he  now  fitatta  that  eaTalrf  wrnt  forrv  t. 

the  infantry,  whereM lie  waa  tOld by Brlgndler-genci .  ii 

tlie  caYMlry  wna  to  ndvnnce,  ind  take  nd vantage  of&tn'  o]>iH.|{i]mty 
to  reeorcr  the  heightR,  and  that  they  wi^alnl  ba  Supported  by 
lafahlry  "--not  that  Ihey  were  to  nopport  the  infuitTy  ;  and  hi  little 
had  he  aonjtht  to  do  aa  he  had  been  dliectcd,  that  hv  had  no  men  in 
adTonc*  of  hi*  main  tody,  made  no  attempt  to  regain  the  helirhta, 
and  waa  w  little  Informtd  of  the  poaillon  of  the  enemy,  thm  be 
atktd  Captain  Nolan  "  where  and  what  bo  wu  to  attacit,  as  neiihec 
encrm^  ner  iTiltii  were  In  alght."  Thi%  your  Oraes  wlU  obfert^  la 
t)i«  li«EiteQDnt'fcnmtl'a  own  admlaaion,  Tho  reatiit  of  hi!  inaUen- 
tion  to  the  flnt  order  wat,  th»t  It  never  neeorred  t»  him  lh4t  thq 
eeti^Bd  traa  osAneeted  with  «nd  a  resirtitlon  of  the  fhit.  He  viewed 
h  oolyaa  a  poeitin  ar4er  to  attack  at  all  hiuardii  {the  word  "  uliaffe/* 
be  it  obicrTcd,  waa  not  made  aao  of  in  tjeneml  Airey'a  tnitcj  an 
unknown  enemj',  whoae  pocition,  ntiinbera,  and  (ompoelilnn  be 
waa  wholly  tma^qo^nled  with,  and  whom,  in  eonaeqwenee  of  « 
pTeriena  order,  he  had  token  no  etep  whatever  ta  wnlch.  I  nndooht- 
ediy  hod  no  fntention  thm  he  ahould  make  fueh  an  attACk ;  there 
won  nothinf:  In  thti  ini^trucUun  to  reijolfe  it;  nnd,  theicforf,  I 
eoncelre  I  wu  fally  Jualifled  in  atatlng  to  yoqr  Oraea  What  waa  the 
vxast  tntb—that  the  ^wf a  aroae  from  Ibe  tniaMuecptloD  of  an 
order  fbr  the  sdnnee,  whieh  I^ord  Loewi  eoaaldered  oUlged  tajni 
tD  attack  at  aU  haaaida.  I  wi»h  I  ooold  aay,  my  lord  dnkc,  (hat, 
iiaving  decided  afalnit  hia  eonviotlon  to  make  the  morenieiit.  he 
did  ail  be  conld  to  render  it  aa  Uttle  parliana  aa  poaalble.  Thli^ 
iadMd,  li  ftf  tsmi  Maf  the  ttkie^  in  mj  Jadfinent,' 
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'redoubts  taken  from  the  Turks,  or,  in  default  of 
this,  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  carrying  off 
tbe  guns  from  those  redoubts.  In  what  sense 
the  curl  understood  these  iiistractionsi,  his  own 
letter  explains.  WTiethur  CaptaSn  Nolan  rightly 
int4erpreted  and  rightly  conveyed  the  message 
intrusted  to  him,  can  never  be  known ;  he  fell 
gallimtly  in  the  dxarge  that  followed.  The 
Earl  of  Lucan,  addresaing  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subjeet,  made  a  comment  which  seems  to 
shew  that  a  mere  verbal  error  may  m  part  have 
occaaioneii  the  sad  miaconceptiou.  Speaking  of 
Lord  Raglan's  first  order,  he  said :  '  Tiie  order 
put  into  my  hands  was ; 

*'■  The  cavAlry  io  advance,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  recover  the  li eights.  TJiey  will 
be  supported  by  lafflutry,  which  iia*  been  ordered. 
AdTaoce  on  two  fronta." 

The  original  order  did  not  aay  "  to  advwice  ;'* 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  word  "to"  may  have 
been  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  copy  which  I 
fumiahed  to  Lord  Eaglan,  and  I  therefore  wish  to 
impute  nothing  to  his  lordship  with  re^spect  to  it. 
There  was  a  fliU  stop  after  the  word  "  ordered," 
tliero  was  no  "  to/*  and  there  was  a  large  "  A  "  to 
"  advance."  It  would  have  made  a  great  differeiicc 
if  "  to  "  had  been  inserted  and  "  ftdrance''  had  com- 
menced with  a  small  "  a,"  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
one  sentence.  But  the  seutenee,  "  Advance  on  two 
fronts,"  stood  by  itself.'  If  a  small  error  like  this 
led  to  the  calamity,  the  occurrence  b,  perhaps, 
still  more  to  be  regretted.  The  earl,  feeling  more 
and  more  severely  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  demanded  a  court-martial,  that  the  whole 
subject  might  bo  i nvei^ti gated :  this  demand  was 
refaB4Kl  by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  sanction  of  the  government ;  and 
tho  Ilouse  of  Lords  shewed  a  disinchiiation  to 
permit  lengthened  discussions  on  tho  matter 
during  its  sittings.  The  newspapers  then  became 
the  vehicle  of  'Conim;mications,  together  with 
pamphlets,  and  even  volumes ;  and  during  many 
months  a  vehement,  and  often  acrimonious,  contest 
WAS  kept  up  between  the  advocates  on  dilTeTent 
sides.  The  controvcn?y  was  never  sati-sfactordy 
closed.  It  was  never  clearly  shewn  whether  the 
blamo  were  distributable  between  Lord  Raglan, 
General  Airey,  Captain  Nolan,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lucan  ;  or  in  what  pn)portion3 ;  or  whether  tho 
earl  and  tJie  captain,  or  the  earl  only,  wero 
responsible  for  the  error.  All  that  the  nation 
fiiUy  knew  was — that  two-tldrds  of  the  numbers 
in  a  gallant  body  of  men  were  struck  down  in 
attempting  to  achieve  something,  they  knew  not 
what,  against  a  force  that  rendered  success  almost 
impossible. 

When  the  Queen  thanked  her  army  for  its 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  she  said  :  '  Her 
Majesty  has  learned  with  deep  concern  that  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  was  not  effected  without  a 
hea^y  loss  of  the  division  of  cavaJry,  more  espe- 
oialty  of  tbe  Ught  brigade ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  tbe 
charge,  and  tho  gallantry  and  disciphue  evinced 


by  all,  have  never  been  Burpassed  even  by  British 
soldiers  under  similar  circunastances.'  There  was 
reference  to  '  the  distinguished  service  performed 
on  this  occasion  by  Major-general  Sir  Colin 
CampbeU,'  and  to  'the  gidlant  services  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  and  the  Honourable  Brigadier- 
general  Scarlett,  who  commanded  the  two  brigades 
of  cavalry,  and  so  nobly  sustained  the  honour  of 
that  distinguished  and  important  ann  of  Her 
Majesty's  service ; '  but  the  Earl  of  Lucan  was 
only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  good 
conduct  of  those  who  were  under  him— ^  dis- 
tinction little  likely  to  heal  the  wounds  connected 
with  this  unfortunate  aflair. 


THE    TWO    BATTLES    OF    INSERHANN. 

The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  only  one  among 
a  series  of  occurrences  arising  out  of  tho  system 
of  tactics  adoptctl  by  Prince  Menchikoff.  Finding 
tlmt  the  Allies,  although  making  little  progress  in 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  were  gradually  enlargiiig 
and  strengthen iug  the  siege- works,  lie  determined 
on  a  plan,  rendered  possible  by  his  command  ©f 
the  i-oads  from  the  interior  of  the  Crimea — that  of 
harassing  the  besiegers  in  their  rear^  attetnptiBg 
to  disturb  their  security  at  Balaklava,  and  wearing 
them  do>m  by  imposing  a  necessity  for  incessant 
watchfulness.  Tho  battles  of  Inkermann  wore  links 
in  this  chain,  In  famihar  parlance,  one  battle  only 
is  spoken  of — the  truly  great  cont^  of  the  5th  of 
Nov^ember;  but  tho  splendour  of  that  achieve- 
ment  should  not  tluow  into  oblivion  the  minor 
but  .still  gallant  struggle  of  tho  26ih  of  October 
near  the  same  spot.  In  futuro  pages,  these  two 
battles,  if  mentioned  together,  may  conveniently 
be  distinguished  as  tho  'first*  and  the  'great;' 
but  the  'Battle  of  InkermanUj*  without  further 
definition,  will  alw^iys  refer  to  the  wonderful 
encounter  on  the  5th  of  November — an  encounter 
which,  in  many  of  its  features,  has  perhaps  bad 
no  parallel  in  modem  times. 

The  contest  on  tho  25th,  let  the  opponents  have 
shared  the  glory  how  they  may,  certainly  gave 
the  Russians  possession  of  advantages  not  before 
held  by  them.  It  enabled  them  to  hold  a  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Tcheruaya,  within  half 
an  hour's  march  of  tho  English  lines.,  and  an 
hour's  of  their  head-quarters ;  and  the  Allies 
bad  not  sufficient  troof>s  to  dislodge  tUcm  froi 
this  position  without  weakening  too  much  the 
force  before  Sebastopol.  Tjord  Eaglan  himself 
admitted  this,  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
dispatch  : — *  The  means  of  defending  the  extensive 
position  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turkisli 
troops  In  the  morning,  having  proved  wholly 
inadequate,  I  deemed  it  necessary,  in  concurreuoe 
with  General  Canrobertj  to  withdraw  from  th« 
lower  range  of  heights,  and  to  concentrate  ouf 
force — which  will  be  increased  by  a  considerable 
body  of  seamen,  to  be  landed  from  the  sltips 
under    the     authority    of    Admiral    Bundas  — 
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immediately  In  front  of  tlio  narrow  valley  leading 
into  Balaklava,  and  upon  the  precipitous  heigbta 
upon  our  right,  thus  affording  a  narrower  line 
of  defence.*  In  short,  the  plateau  oceupied  by 
the  Allies  required  for  its  defence  all  the  available 
troops,  without  any  descent  into  the  plain  watered 
by  the  Tchemaj-a,  Prince  Menehikoff  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  fact ;  and  when  Lipraudi  arrived 
on  the  15th  at  Stmri-ropol  with  his  remforcementa 
—most  of  whom  had  tray  oiled  400  miles  round 
ftt>m  Mcfldaviaj  after  the  intervention  of  Austria  : 
an  intervention  which  in  tliis  way  embarrassed 


rather  than  assisted  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea — 

the  prince  immediately  assumed  the  offensive. 
General  Ivlapka^  who  awards  Bcanty  praise  to 
the  Allied  gcnerala  on  most  occasions,  defeuds 
them  from  a  reproach  that  they  had  not  driven 
the  Russians  across  the  Tchernaya  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  *My  belief  is — 
and  the  hard-fought  victory  of  Inkermann  hears 
witness  to  it— that  a  precipitate  attack  upon  the 
strong  position  captured  1>y  the  Knseians  on  the 
25th  of  October,  would  most  likely  have  le<l  to 
a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  troops,  and  rendered 


8lM  1>i  LlCT  EViKt. 


the  Allies  incapable  of  succe^fully  repulsing  the 
grand  attack  of  their  enemy  ten  days  later. 
Economy  of  forces  hiul  already  bcoomo  a  duty 
of  tho  first  importance  with  the  Allies,  who  were 
consequently  right  in  not  staking  their  armies 
on  one  cast  of  the  die,  except  in  case  of  dire 
neeessity.' 

The  minor  battle  of  Inkermann,  or  skirmish 
and  repulse^  occurred  on  tho  day  after  the  battle 
of  BaJaklava,  It  was  not  oocaaioned  by  an  attack 
from  Liprandi'a  army,  remaining  encamped  near 
the  Tchemaya  —  although  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  general  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  take  advantnge  of  any  contingency  arising 
therefrom — it  wsm  the  result  of  a  sortie  from 
SebftHtopol  Lord  Raglan  touched  very  briefly 
n|>on  tbii!  struggle  in  his  dispatch :  *  The  enemy 


moved  out  of  Sebastopol  on  tho  26th  with  a 
large  force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery— 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  COOO  or  TCKXJ  men— and 
attacked  tho  left  of  the  2d  division,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-general  Bir  do  Lacy  Evans,  who 
fipeedily  and  energetically  repulsed  them,  assisted 
by  one  of  tho  batteries  of  the  1st  division  and 
some  guns  of  the  light  division,  and  supported 
by  the  brigade  of  Guards  and  by  several  regiments 
of  the  4tli  division,  and  in  rear  by  the  French 
division  commanded  by  General  Bosquet,  who 
was  most  eager  in  his  dwire  to  give  him  every 

aid; 

In  the  detailed  dispatch  of  Sir  cJe  Lacy  Evans, 
however,  tho  manoenvrca  were  more  fully  noticed. 
The  Russian  infantry  and  artillery,  emerging  from 
Sebastopol,  and  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  akirmishers, 
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advaticed  up  tJio  dope  towards  the  British  camp. 
It  was  the  2d  diTiaioii  thus  immediatolj  attacked ; 
hut  all  tliD  other  tmopa  mentioned  by  Lord  Raglan 
idvanced  aa  quickly  as  they  could  from  ditfcrent 
quarters,  to  render  aid.  The  Ruaaiaua  approached 
rapidly,  but  were  kept  at  bay,  with  remartablo 
intrepidity,  by  pickets  of  the  30th  and  -IDth 
regiments,  although  with  the  loss  of  Captains 
Atcherky  and  Bayley,  and  Lieutenant  Oonolly, 
all  of  whom  were  severely  wounded.  By  this 
time,  Sir  do  Laey  Evans  had  brought  eightceti 
gun*  into  posHion ;  and  these,  served  with  great 
enet^,  in  about  half  an  hour  forced  the  enemy's 
artillery  to  abandon  the  field.  It  was  then  that 
the  columns  of  Eussian  infantry  felt  the  force  of 
the  muskets  aud  artillery  of  the  British :  •  they 
were  literally  chased,'  says  Sir  de  Lacy,  '  by  the 
30th  and  £>5th  regiments,  over  the  ryg«i,  ftud 
down  towards  the  head  of  the  bayj'  ijjdecd, 
it  was  difficult  to  rccaU  the  men  before  tli£y  had 
advanced  too  near  the  Russian  linea,  The  41&t, 
m  a  similar  raannerj  routed  and  pursued  the 
left  wing  of  the  encmy^s  infantry.  The  pickets 
were  the  heroes  on  this  day ;  if  they,  a  handfal 
of  men,  had  yielded  to  the  enemy,  the  subsequent 
work  for  tho  Allies  would  have  been  more  severe. 
The  English  loss  was  only  80,  of  whom^  however, 
17  were  ofScers,  killed  or  wounded.  81  p  dt  I*toy 
Evans  estimated  the  Russian  lois,  in  kiUea, 
mounded,  and  prisoners,  at  httle  leig  than  tiOO  i 
■while  Lieutenant-colonel  Hamley  raised  the  esti* 
mate  so  high  as  lOOO,  This  latter-naRie4  officer, 
who  held  an  artillery  command  on  tlio  oocasion, 
dwells  forcibly  on  the  value  of  this  (relatively) 
mmor  battle.  '  Parties  of  the  attacktag  force 
wero  oljserved  to  carry  intrenching  tools  in  tins 
enterprise.  Tho  design  of  the  enemy  probably 
was,  after  drivmg  back  the  troops  in  front,  to 
throw  np  cover  on  the  opposite  ridge,  from 
behind  wliich  they  might  afterwards  attack  tho 
flame  point  of  onr  line  with  sufficient  force  to 
follow  up  any  advantage  and  meet  the  Allies 
on  the  plains.  Had  they  succeeded  in  intrench- 
ing themselves,  we  must  either  have  dislodged 
them  at  once  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  have 
allowed  them  to  collect  troops  and  artillery  there 
till  it  should  saJt  their  convenience  to  attack 
us  with  every  advantage  on  their  side.  The  value 
of  the  BCTvico  done  in  repelling  them  with  »o 
infferior  a  force  (there  were  1600  men  of  the  £d 
division  engaged  against  8000  Russians),  was 
perhaps  not  quite  appreciated.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  a  strong 
Intrenched  force  upon  that  part  of  the  ground 
would  have  been   a  more  serious  disaster  than 

the  loss  of  Balaklava The  Russian  general 

probably  calculated  that  the  attaek  on  Balaklava 
of  die  previous  day  would  have  induced  us  to 
strengthen  that  part  of  the  position  at  the  ei^jense 
of  the  rest,  and  that  wo  should  be  able  to  oppose 
but  a  weak  force  in  an  opposite  quarter/* 


A  gallant  achievement,  quite  characteristic  of 
tho  British  sailor,  attracted  much  attention  durin|r 
and  after  this  engagement.  Captain  Lushingtori 
commanded  the  naval  brigade  employed  in  the 
siege,  and  under  him  was  Mr  Ilewett,  acting  naate 
of  the  BeagUi  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the 
Laneaitter  guns.  From  a  dispatch  sent  by  Captain 
Lushiugton  to  Admiral  Bandas,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Admiralty,  it  appears  that  when  tha 
Russians  made  their  sortie  in  such  force  on  the 
S6th,  this  gun  was  in  jeopardy ;  indeed,  Ru^an 
skirmisheis  approached  within  300  yards,  and 
poured  in  a  volley  of  Mini€  bullets  upon  the 
gunners.  An  order  was  received  to  'spike  the  gun 
and  retreat ;'  hut  Howett,  surmising  that  some 
mistake  might  have  occurred  in  the  conveyance 
gf  this  order  from  tho  officer  of  tlie  picket,  sent  this 
simple  reply  :  '  Such  an  order  does  not  come  from 
Captiun  Lushington,  and  I  will  not  obey  it  onttl 
it  do@i,'  He  then  pulled  down  the  earthen  parapet 
of  tho  battery  on  which  the  gim  was  placed, 
ohtaTnad  the  aid  of  some  of  the  soldiers  in 
swinging  the  gun  ruund  to  a  position  it  could 
not  have  occupied  whUe  tho  parapet  remained, 
and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape-shot 
into  a  large  column  of  Russians ;  and,  on  their 
retreating  from  the  British,  ho  foUowod  them 
down  the  hiU  with  GS-pound  shot,  fired  with  fatal 
pr^oislon  into  the  Russian  masses.  The  happy 
aodaoity  which  induced  this  disregard  of  an  order, 
or  supposed  order,  contributed  materially  to  the 
succeas  of  the  AlUes  ou  this  day  ;  and  the 
Admiralty  inarked  their  sense  of  the  service 
rendered  by  conferring  oo  Mr  Hewett  the  rank  of 
lieutenajit.  About  this  period,  tho  fleets  had  so 
few  opportuultiei  of  rendering  service  in  their  own 
eharaoterlstio  way,  that  such  an  adventure  on 
shore  m  thAt  of  Hewett  afforded  great  dcUgbt 
to  the  seamen.  For  the  rest,  the  &hips  continued 
to  be  simply  assistants  to  the  annies.  After  the 
threatened  attack  on  Balaklava  on  tho  26th,  the 
Agamemnon^  Sanspardlj  FFiMp,  Q^tops^  Vetucitii^ 
and  other  steamers,  were  sent  to  tho  little  portj 
to  render  aid  in  the  event  of  any  more  serious 
contingency;  while  the  Firdirand^  Niger^  Sti^k^ 
and  ArroWj  performed  tho  office  of  couTiers 
between  Balaklava  and  Katcha :  carrying  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  former  place  to  the  la.tt«r, 
and  stores  and  ammunition  from  the  latter  to 
tho  former. 

Lord  Raglan's  dispatches,  at  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November,  adverted  to  a 
visible  accumulation  of  Russian  troops — not  only 
in  Sebastopol,  but  in  tho  valleys  and  plains  north 
and  east  of  the  plateau.  The  attaek  on  the  2Sth 
had  been  made  by  Liprandi'a  corps,  newly  arriTodt 
the  minor  attack  on  the  S6ili  was  by  n  portieii 
of  the  garrison ;  hut  it  became  now  evident  that 
new  and  important  roinforcementa  from  the 
interior  of  Russia  had  reached  Sebastopol,  and 
that  personage  of  distinction  had  joined  them, 
as  if  with  the  viow  of  imparting  greater  dignity 
and  importance  to  some  intended  attack.    The 
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Busaiau  farco  iu  tlie  YaUej  of  the  Tcliernayn, 
was  greatly  mcreased,  and  wsis  puslied  on  to 
tiie  beighta  contiguous  to  Balakiava.  TLo  Allies 
uamadia>t4^1y  caused  their  lines  of  deft>ime  to  be; 
strengthened  i  but  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
that  Lord  Raglan  made  no  inentioa  of  any 
itrengthening  at  the  point  opposite  the  viUage 
of  lukermann,  where  tlie  aaecut  from  iha  r^ley 
b  BUfficiently  easy  to  permit  an  attack  if  the 
heights  bo  undefended.  Bis  lordship  fiaid  i  *  The 
moyements  of  the  Rujsalans  Uavo  iuduoed  me 
to  place  as  strong  a  force  m  I  can  dispose  of  on 
the  precipitous  ridge  in  that  direction  (the  plain 
of  the  Tchernaya),  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  get  round  to  BalaUlava  ;  and  the  whole  hue 
is  strengthened  by  a  breast- work  which  has  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Highland  brigade,  the  i-oyal 
inarines,  and  the  Turkish  troops — ^thus  circtunacrib- 
ing  that  part  of  the  position ;  while  immediately 
in  front  of  the  gorge  leading  into  that  town,  a 
strong  redoubt  ib  in  course  of  being  constructed, 
which  is  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  D3d  regiment, 
and  armcil  with  several  guns ;  and  on  the  high 
ground  behind  and  to  the  left  is  a  battery  manneil 
by  seamen,  which  terminates  the  position  to  be 
defended  by  the  troops  under  the  eommand  of 
Major-general  Sir  Colin  Campbell.*  ^tLU,  no 
mention  of  the  position  at  lukennannj  althougli 
this  dispatch  was  written  on  the  3d  of  November. 
Lord  Raglan  watched  Mencliikoff  on  one  side,  and 
Liprandi  on  the  oilier;  and  even  in  regard  to 
those  two  opponents  ho  said:  *I  should  be  moro 
satiafied  if  I  could  have  occupied  the  position 
in  considerably  greater  strength/  He  appears  to 
hAve  been  entirely  ignorant  of  Dannenbci^j's 
movements  at  that  time. 

Knowing  tiiat  his  army  was  far  too  weak  for 
the  onerous  duties  Lm  posed  upon  it ;  foreseeing 
that  he  had  an  anxious  responsibility  to  look 
forwaTti  to ;  beUeviug  that  the  Kussians,  besides 
strengthening  their  works,  had  received  con- 
siderate reinforcements^the  British  commander 
waa  still  far  froui  suspecting  the  tremendous 
nature  of  the  preparations  made  by  the  enemy 
ftjT  the  5th  of  November,  tho  day  of  the 
Battle  of  Inkermakk;  he  did  not  know 
that  priestly  fanaticism  and  imperial  encourage- 
ment were  to  be  added  to  military  ardour. 
[Shortly  before  that  day,  General  Dannenberg 
arrived  at  SebHsto^wl,  md  Perekop  and  Simferopol, 
with  a  well-appointed  army  of  30,000  men,  to 
augment  those  already  under  Henchiko^T  and 
Liprandi:  it  was  composed  of  the  10th,  11th, 
and  I2th  divisions,  each  consisting  of  sixteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  two  batteries  of  artilleiy, 
and  a  strong  force  of  caTahy.  To  impart  greater 
importance  to  this  army  and  its  mission,  Dan n en- 
berg  waa  accomjmnicd  by  the  Grand-dukes  filichael 
and  Nicholasf,  tiio  third  and  fourth  sons  of  the 
czar — ^young  men  who,  it  was  doubtless  hoped, 
would  for  the  first  time  witness  a  splendid  victory 
gained  by  Russian  troops.  On  the  3d,  at  a  council 
of  war,  it  waa  determined  that  an  attack  should 
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be  made  upon  the  ABied  forces  two  days  after- 
wards ;  the  army  was  to  advance  towards 
Inkermann,  take  possession  of  the  fortified  works 
crowning  the  heights^  and  surround  the  plain 
or  valley  of  tho  Tchernaya ;  this  accomphshed, 
tlie  eastern  defence- wo rlis  of  the  Allies  on  the 
plateau  and  near  Balaklava  were  to  be  attacked ; 
while,  at  a  concerted  period,  a  vigorous  sortie 
was  to  be  made  JVom  tho  south-west  of  Beha&topol 
upon  the  French  siegc^works.  Hetnchikoff  took 
u[JOU  Idniself  the  command  of  tho  town  and  the 
inanagemeat  of  the  sortie  ; ,  while  one  of  the 
Gortehakottit  was  intnisted  with  the  command 
of  the  army  of  operation  iu  the  field — the  two 
grand-dukes  being  placed  upon  the  staff. 

Extraordinary  was  tho  seen©  presented  on  the 
4th  of  November.  Bisliops  belonging  to  the 
Russo-Grcek  Church  had  accompanied  the  new 
army  j  and  these  performed  a  mass  with  all  pomp 
and  solemnity  in  the  midat  of  the  troops.  One 
of  the  prelates  then  addressed  tho  Eussian  soldiers. 
He  reminded  them  of  their  duty  to  tho  czar; 
bo  pointed  to  the  grand -dukes  as  the  czar's 
representatives,  who  had  come  to  participate  in 
their  labours  and  their  glories  ;  he  smoothed 
down  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  tho  Alma ; 
he  spoke  of  the  English  soldiers  as  poor  beings 
hostile  to  tlie  cause  of  God,  and  of  the  French 
as  merely  the  descendants  of  those  who  had 
been  defeated  in  Eussia  in  1812 ;  he  told  them 
that  the  English  camp  contained  enormous  riches, 
one-third  part  of  which  tho  magnanimous  (sar, 
their  father  and  friend,  had  made  over  to  themj 
in  the  event  of  their  winning  the  approaching 
battle  J  he  aimounced  the  czar's  prospective  gift 
of  a  month's  pay  and  rations  to  every  one  who 
might  be  wounded  in  the  battle ;  he  bade  tbcra 
remember,  thiit  if  they  should  gloriously  fall  in 
God's  cause,  tliey  might  by  will  dispose  of  their 
share  in  the  booty;  and  he  ended  by  invoking 
a  blessing  and  distributing  medals.  Thus  were 
fanaticism  and  cupidity  appealed  to,  as  means 
of  exciting  the  men  to  frensued  exertions  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  to  add  to  these,  libations  of  ardent 
spirits  were  served  out  in  the  dead  of  tbo  night, 
to  render  the  men  stiU  more  reckless  when  the 
hour  for  commencing  tho  attack  should  arrive. 

Sunday  morning  came.  Dark,  misty,  murky, 
damp  ■  all  the  discomforts  of  November  combined, 
in  a  manner  to  render  worn-out  troops  wistful 
of  a  day  of  rest.  Tho  offices  of  religion  can  ha 
sparingly  attended  to  at  such  a  time,  and  amid 
such  scenes  j  yet  did  the  ai-my-cbaplains  strive 
to  effect  something  that  might  remind  them 
all  of  the  Sabbath.  A  clergj'man,  lodged  at 
Balaklava,  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  reach  the 
plateau  on  whidi  the  2d  division  was  encamped; 
lie  rodo  onwards  and  upwards,  doubtful  whether 
his  path  were  not  a  precarious  one,  iu  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy ;  until  at  length 
he  heard  firing;  then  more  firing;  then  a  roar 
that  plainly  toM  of  large  bodies  of  men  in 
deadly  confilct.     It  was  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 


already  commenced,  and  turning  a  day  of  peace 
into  a  day  of  blood,  Tho  iveeping  mist  drew 
a  veil  over  the  scene;  but  his  eyes  were  booh 
saddetied  by  the  sight  of  poor  shattered  bodies 
brought  to  the  rear:  his  priestly  aervices  were 
luddenly  checkedj  or  turned  into  a  different 
ehannel. 

Inkermann,  where  this  t^erriUe  struggle  was 
at  that  moment  being  carried  on,  is  properly 
the  name  of  a  village  adjacent  to  nunaeroua 
remarkable  caves  in  the  face  of  a  limestone 
rock  nearly  perpendicular,  and   many  hundred 


feet  in  height ;  but  the  soldiers  were  accujtomed 
to  apply  tho  name  generally  to  the  village,  the 
valley,  and  the  lieigh<a  on  etUier  side.  In  pa^^ 
ing  along  the  valley^  the  clifta  on  tho  north-east 
or  right  side  are  seen  to  bo  completely  dotted 
over  with  hollo wa  or  caverns,  supposed  to  have 
been  human  habitations  at  some  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Crimea.  Cells,  passages, 
and  grottos  of  extraordinary  character,  still  estiit ; 
though  many  ancient  portions  have  been  burnt 
into  lime  or  built  into  the  structures  of  Sebaatopol. 
It  is   the  opinion   of  Montp^reux*  that   tliese 
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Map  of  Battles  uf  Bo-lflklaYa  and  lukcrmann, 
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mountain-caves  at  Inkermann  were  the  work 
of  the  Tanrcans,  at  least  as  remote  in  time  as 
tho  days  of  tho  Heracleans  and  Bosphorians; 
probably  more  so.  On  one  occasion,  the  two 
nations  just  named  joined  their  forces  to  repel 
a  Tauro- Scythian  chief;  and  Diophantes,  the 
general  sent  by  Mithridatcs,  recognising  the 
strength  of  tlie  position  now  cahcd  Inkei-mann, 
built  a  forti'esa  there,  and  named  it  Eupatorion, 
in  honour  of  bis  Boveroign,  Thus  Inkermann  was 
a  fortified  post  2000  years  before  Sebastopol 
existed.  Traces  of  occupation  by  later  races  are 
obserrable^,  and  the  wild  beauty  of  tho  spot  has 
attracted  the  attaation  of  many  travellers;  but 
the  Tatar  village  of  Inkermann  itself  is  small 
and  insignificant. 
It  is  scarcely  too  muclf  to  say  that  the  battle  of 


Inkermann  resulted  from  an  imperfect  acquaint- 
ance by  the  Allied  generals  with  the  roads  of 
approach  to  Sebastopol  ,*  or,  if  known,  that  th« 
roads  were  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  When, 
after  the  celebrated  flank-march,  Lord  Itaglan  and 
his  principal  staff-officers  went  out  to  make  their 
first  reconnaissance  of  the  town,  they  stopped  at  the 
mound  afterwards  ca.lled  Cathcart's  Hill,  opposite 
the  small  Russian  earthwork  soon  to  become  the 
formidable  Eedna  j  then,  and  then  for  the  first 
time,  were  they  impressed  with  the  unci(pe«t«d 
and  unwelconie  truth  that  the  place  could  not 
be  taken  by  &  coup  de  matn^  but  that  aU  tlie 
preparations  for  a  formal  siege  w^oulil  he  neces- 
sary.   Still,  they  beheved  that,  commanding  &l] 


the  roads  leading  to  the  southoni  hair  of 
Sebastopolj  they  could  present  ingress  and  egi-ess 
of  troops.  One  road,  comiiig  westward  fi-om 
Yalta  and  Baidar,  and  called  the  Woroiizow  or 
Yoronxoff  Road,  aftei*  the  nanie  of  the  prince 
by  whom  it  was  constructed,  crossed  the  plain 
of  the  Tchemaya  close  by  the  range  of  Kmall  hills 
whcreOB  the  Turkish  redoubU%  captured  on  the 
25th  of  October,  had  been  constructed  ;  it  was 
met,  at  the  western  end  of  this  range,  by 
another  road  coming  from  Stackenzie'a  Farm 
and  Traktir  Bridge^  and  then  ascended  to  the 
plateau  j  after  traversing  which  for  about  three 
TO  ilea,  it  entered  Sebastopol  Dear  the  Redan. 
Another  road,  following  a  eoutherly  direction  from 
Eupatoria,  crossed  the  Tchemaja  at  lukermann 
Bridge,  ascended  to  the  plateau  neat  that  point, 
and  joineil  the  Wopohtow  road  at  a  windmill. 
Now,  the  British  commander,  disposing  his  troops 
on  the  plateau  in  a  semicircle^  or  at  least  a  curved 
line,  commanded  both  these  roads  -.  the  1st  and  2d 
divisioia  being  encamped  on  either  side  of  the 
Inkermann  Bridge  road ;  and  the  4th  and  light 
divisions  on  either  side  of  the  Woronaow  road.  But 
the  question  sUll  remained,  whether  there  existe<i 
another  road  into  Sebastopol  ?  To  come  from 
Inkermann  Bridge  to  that  town  by  way  of  the 
jtlateaii  involved  four  or  five  miles  of  steep  and 
fatiguing  road ;  whereas  the  straight  diEtance 
«lo(iig  the  south  side  of  tho  harbour  was  under 
two  miles.  It  was  believed  by  some  of  the  ofhcei-3 
in  the  Allied  army  that  the  plateau,  or  its  outlying 
spurs  and  rocIcB,  lie  so  close  to  the  harbour  as  to 
leave  insufficient  space  for  a  road  along  the  beach  : 
this  being  so,  the  Allies  were  iu  possession  of 
the  only  avenues  whereby  stores  could  enter  the 
town  otherwise  than  by  boats  across  tho  harbour  ; 
and  it  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  impossible 
for  the  besieged  to  transport  artillery  along  the 
south  side  of  the  harbour,  and  ascend  the 
Iiikennann  heights,  whereon  the  1st  and  2d 
divisions  were  encamped.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  believed  that  the  Ru^iana  had  constructed 
a  road  in  tliis  dis}»uted  direction  ;  that  such  a 
road  would  be  quite  hidden  from  troops  ou  the 
plateau  above  ;  that  any  amount  of  reinforcements 
or  ammunition  could  enter  Sebastopol  without 
hindeiunce  at  an}-  hour  of  the  day  or  night ;  and 
that,  in  Uke  manner,  battalions  and  artillery  could 
emerge  from  Sebastopol,  and,  keeping  quite  out 
of  sight  from  the  heights,  reach  a  point  where  the 
plateau  could  be  ascended,  nearly  opposite  the 
village  of  Inkermann,  and  then  appear  suddenly 
l>efore  tho  Allied  encampment.  It  was  afterwards 
known  that  this  second  supposition  was  correct; 
but  the  question  was  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  the 
generals  at  the  time,  and  hence  a  neglect  of 
precautiotis,  followed  by  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 
Bnt,  even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  absence 
of  information  on  this  point,  there  yet  remaios 
an  unaccountable  remissness  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  The  imnienso  reinforcements  received 
by  the  Rnasians  were  well  known,  for  they  had 


been  seen ;  yet  no  additional  defences  were  thrown 
up,  no  precautions  taken  on  the  night  of  the  4th, 
other  than  had  been  made  when  the  enemy  was 
much  weaker.  Tho  attack  at  Inkermann  in  the 
early  mom  of  the  5th  appears  to  have  been  a 
surprise  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  left 
room  for  such  a  surprise.  It  became  afterwards 
known  tliat  the  officers  of  the  brigades  encamped 
near  Irikermann  had  from  the  first  considered 
their  position  to  be  insufHciently  defended,  but 
that  their  representations  to  this  effect  had  been 
overruled.  The  siege  was  maintained  by  British 
and  French  against  Russians  ;  but  the  Russians 
were  planning  a  counter-siege  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  another  way,  which  the  AlUod 
commanders  should  have  foreseen. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  ofEcers  and  men 
were  endeavouring  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  repose 
from  their  weary  work,  the  outlying  pickets  of  the 
55th  heard  bells*  ringing  and  multitudes  chanting 
in  Sebastopol :  they  did  not  then  know  what  it 
meant.  At  two  o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
Bth,  the  same  pickets  heard  a  continuous  low 
rumbUng  sound  in  the  valley :  tliey  did  not  then 
know  what  it  meant.  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  the  Allies  comprehended  the  purport  of  those 
sounds — first  a  solemn  religious  service  in  Schas- 
topol,  and  then  a  conveyance  of  artillery  from 
that  town  to  Inkermann  by  way  of  the  concealed 
road  under  the  heights  whereon  tiie  British  were 
encamped.  Tho  sentinels  reported  what  they 
heard,  hut  without  inducing  any  mea-sures  of 
precaution.  Sis  o'clock  approached,  and  then 
Russians  appeared,  at  such  a  spot  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  capture  some  of  the  most  advanced 
pickets,  while  other  sentries  stood  their  ground, 
and  the  rest  hastened  to  alarm  the  camp.  Imme- 
diately on  tho  alarm  being  given,  the  commanders 
of  the  various  brigades  made  arrangements  to 
render  aissistanco.  Brigadier-general  Pennefather 
brought  the  2d  division,  with  its  guns,  into  position. 
Sir  George  Brown  so  arranged  tho  light  division 
that  the  1st  brigade,  under  Major-general  Codring- 
ton,  might  occupy  the  long  slopes  on  the  left 
towards  Sebastopol,  to  protect  tho  right  battery ; 
while  the  2d  brigade,  under  Brigadier-general 
Buller,  formed  on  the  left  of  the  2d  division. 
The  2d  brigade  of  tho  1st  division,  comprising 
the  Highlanders,  under  Sir  Colin  Cam[>bcU,  was 
guarding  the  important  position  near  the  gorge 
of  Balaklava.  and  ivas  not  brought  into  active 
service  during  this  battle;  but  the  2d  brigadcj 
consisting  of  the  Guards,  under  tho  Duke  of 
Cambridge  and  Jlajor-gencnil  Bontinck,  proceeded 
to  the  front,  and  took  up  a  most  important 
l»osition  on  the  extreme  right — in  '  align  em  en  t' 
or  in  the  same  right  line  with  tho  2d  {Uvision, 
but  separated  from  it  by  a  steep  and  precipitous 
ravine.  The  4th  division  iu  like  manner  had 
its  two  brigades  separated ;  Bh*  Geoi^ge  Calhcart 
placed  the  1st  brigade,  under  Brigadier-geueral 
Goldie,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  from  (he 
plateau    to    Inkermann ;    while    the    2d,   under 


Brigadier-general  Torroia,  proceeded  to  tho  right 
of  the  Bame  road^  and  to  the  ridge  OTerhanglng 
the  Valley  of  the  Tcliern&ya.  The  3d  diTision, 
tmdar  Sir  Richard  England,  had  varioua  duties 
intrusted  to  it,  among  which  was  that  of  guai'dlug 
the  trenches  ;  but  it  was  not  so  placed  as  to  incur 
severe  loss  on  this  bloody  day.  The  ailillery 
'was  brought  into  action  at  the  most  favourable 
points  that  could  be  iclccted,  and  rendered  a 
terrible  account  of  its  day's  doings.  It  did  no  I; 
fiili  to  tho  lot  of  the  cavalry  to  be  called  into 
active  service. 

8ehlom  in  the  annalis  of  war  has  there  heeu 
80  small  a  body  of  men  called  upon  suddenly  to 
defend  so  important  a  position  against  a  vast 
and  complete  army.  Many  of  tho  British  soldiei-a 
had  been  iu  the  trenches  or  on  picket-duty  all 
night,  and  few  or  nono  had  breakfasted,  when, 
em  dayhght  had  scarcely  broken,  the  Ku&giaus 
appeared  like  a  dark  torrent,  pouring  in  upon 
them  iu  numbers  not  cv^en  to  be  gue^aed^  and 
from  a  direction  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 
Ko  time  was  oJ&red  for  consideration ;  no 
conference  with  commandera  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  defence  to  bo  offered :  a  euddon  demand  wa^ 
made  upon  the  heroic  qualities  of  each  individual 
man,  for  each  had  to  be  in  many  respecta  a 
general  to  himself.  Stroug  aa  were  the  columns 
sent  in  by  the  Russian:?  to  the  e^ctreme  right 
of  the  British  position,  the  pickets  defended  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  against  an  c^nemy  whose 
masses  would  have  been  perfectly  appalling  to 
troops  who  stopped  to  conaider  numbers,  but  who 
at  that  moment  tliought  of  nothing  but  a  defence 
of  the  posts  intrnatcd  to  them.  The  morning  was 
more  than  usually  dark ;  a  small,  thick,  blindJjig^ 
drizzling  rain  was  falling ;  and  thus  it  happened 
tiiat  the  troops  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  couJd  seo 
little  more  of  each  other  than  was  revealed  by  the 
flashes  of  artillery  and  musketry— an  obscurity 
that  augmented  the  dread  terroi?  of  the  scene. 
As  die  fitful  gleania  of  light  became  more  and 
more  vivid,  the  British  began  to  perceive  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  attack  made  upon  them, 
Under  cover  of  a  va^t  cloud  of  skinnishei^, 
supported  by  dense  columns  of  infantry,  the 
Russians  had  advanced  numerous  batteries  of 
guna  of  large  calibre  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  Valley  of  lukennimn,  facing 
the  camp  of  the  Ud  division ;  whilo  powerful 
columns  of  infantry  had  ascended  the  (dopes,  and 
twnmienced  an  attack  on  the  British  brigades. 
On  the  left,  too,  ranges  of  artillery  were  detected, 
until  it  became  by  degree  evident  that  the 
Russians  had  hardly  fewer  than  ninety  large  guns 
in  the  field,  besides  tboso  in  the  forts  at-8ebastopol 
and  in  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  some  of  great 
calibre.  TfVhen  the  skirmishers  and  pickets  had 
had  their  first  bnish,  and  the  latter  had  been 
driven  in,  tho  Russians,  under  cover  of  thick 
onderwooi^  advanced  in  two  heavy  bodies,  and 
att«dced  a  small  earthen  battery  which  bad  been 
ooautruoted  for  two  guns,  but  was  not  armed. 


This  memorablo  earthwork,  called  indifferently 
the  Sand-bag  Battery  and  the  Two-gun  Battery, 
w^as  merely  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth,  about 
eight  feet  high,  five  feet  thick,  and  thirty  foet 
Jong;  it  was  pierced  for  two  iS-ponnder  guns^ 
and  was  ^  rev^tcd '  or  faeed  with  gabions  and 
sand-bags ;  thei>e  was  no  banquette^  or  mised  step 
inside,  whereon  the  men  might  stand  to  fire 
through  the  embragures  or  over  the  cre^t — an 
omission  that  rendered  the  defence  of  tho  battery 
more  difficult  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
At  this  spot  was  virtually  the  commenoement  of 
the  battle ;  and  the  defence  there  made  was  one 
of  the  most  osLti-aordiuary  recorded  in  militaTy 
histx)ry. 

It  strikingly  illustrates  the  delicate  position  of 
a  c?oram»nder,  expoctetl  to  award  due  honour 
tQ  all  who  act  worthily  under  him,  that  Lord 
Raglan  gave  deep  imibrage  to  the  brigade  of 
Guards  by  tho  use  of  three  httle  words  in  his 
dispatch.  He  said,  in  relation  to  tho  contest  near 
the  redoubt :  '  The  combat  was  most  arduous;  and 
tho  brigadcj  after  displaying  the  utmost  BteadJJiett 
and  gallantry,  was  obliged  to  retire  before  reiy 
superior  numbers,  until  supported  by  a  wing  of 
the  2Dth  regiment  of  the  4th  division,  when  they 
again  advanced  and  retook  the  redoubt,*  All 
laudatory  as  was  this,  it  yet  contained  the  words 
'ubliged  to  retire;^  and  tlie^e  words  thd  Guards 
would  not  cndoi-se.  The  men  wore  a  mere  handful ; 
barely  430  Grenadier  Guards  went  into  action  th;it 
morniug,  with  about  an  equal  numljer  of  ^i<n 
Fusilier  Guards,  while  tho  Coldstream  Guards 
made  up  tho  number  to  about  1400 ;  yet,  contend- 
ing againfit  a  vast  army  for  several  hours'^  this 
sprinkling  of  men  would  not  listen  to  the  words 
'  obliged  to  retire'  A  '  memorandum'  was  di^wu 
up  several  weeks  afterwards,  when  the  officim 
and  men  had  had  an  opportunity  of  comp«riiig 
notes,  describing  the  exact  nature  of  the  conteeit 
wherein  the  Guards  hod  been  engaged ;  and  from 
this  memorandum,  corrected  in  some  of  the  dotaili 
from  other  sources,  it  may  be  userol  to  string 
together  a  few  particulars;  for,  from  the  yet^' 
nature  of  the  extraordinary  contest,  the  Guards- 
men only  coidd  know  what  they  had  to  enoounter 
before  their  brethren  in  amis  came  up. 

The  Guards,  upon  the  Srst  alarm  bemg  giten 
by  the  advanced  pickets  of  the  2d  division, 
fell  in,  ajid  marched  off  to  the  extreme  right  of 
that  division— the  Grenadiers  leading,  and  the 
Fusiliei-8  fallowing.  Advancing  to  the  front,  tliase 
600  or  000  men  perceived  tliat  the  Russians  had 
just  taken  possession  of  a  sand-bag  battery,  4<ur 
of  which  they  had  driven  portions  of  the  i;:L, 
'41st,  and  49  th  regiments,  after  a  tremendous 
series  of  struggles,  iu  which  those  troop>i  had 
contended  gallantly  against  overwhelming  fotctA 
Without  waiting  to  measure  numbers,  the 
Grenadiers  at  once  dashed  at  the  battery  and 
expelled  the  Russians.  The  little  knot  of  bcjwp- 
skin  caps  was  now  seen  in  position  700  yards  tzi 
advance  of  the  general  Lmo  of  the  British  troopt, 


Tbt  Oi^nadiere  separated  iuto  three  parties,  ouo 
of  whicli  occupied  the  battery  that  had  been 
reoiptured,  while  the  otbera  formed  into  right  and 
left  flaDkSj  nearly  at  right  angles,  bo  as  to  line 
ih«  lidge  of  the  long  projecting  tongue  of  land 
ftt  the  extremity  of  which  the  sand -hag  battery 
had  been  orocrted.  The  Fuaihers  then  advanced, 
and  extended  the  left  flank  just  formed  by  their 
companions.  Then  commenced  the  memorable 
struggle.  The  Rusaians  poured  np  the  slope  in 
dense  maasesr— now  attacking  the  battery,  now 
attempting  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Guards, 
now  making  a  bimilar  attempt  on  the  left ;  but  all 
in  vain ;  the  Grenadiers  and  Fusiliers  maintained 
an  uninterrupted  Are  of  rifles  against  the  advancing 
eolumns;  and  aa  soon  ai  tho  Coldstreams  could 
reach  the  spot,  they  joined  their  brethren  in  arms 
in  this  heroic  defence  of  the  little  tongue  of  land. 
When  the  Russians  were  down  below  in  the 
holiow,  the  Guards  poured  out  a  destructive  tire 
upon  them ;  when  they  ascended  the  slopes,  tho 
Guards  charged  them  with  the  bayonet :  and  thus 
did  these  UOO  men — a  portion  of  the  *Houso- 
hold  Brigade*  so  often  paraded  in  St  James's 
Tark  and  at  courtly  eepemoniea — ^repel  for  some 
houra  a  force  which  may  have  been  ten  times 
as  large;  for  of  the  60,000  or  60,000  Russians 
engs^ed  on  this  day,  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
how  many  thousanda  took  part  in  this  attack 
on  the  battery  and  the  Guards,  It  was  now 
Ixalf-past  nine,  and,  although  other  troops  were 
approaching,  none  but  the  Guardsmen  were  yot 
at  this  critical  spot.  TJjeJr  ammunition  failed, 
through  the  incessant  round  of  firing;  and  then  tho 
men  took  what  they  could  find  from  the  pouches 
of  the  dead  British  and  Russians  lying  around 
them,  to  renew  tho  struggle.  Hour  after  hour 
thus  tnin spired ;  what  was  passing  at  other  parts 
of  the  field  the  Guards  knew  not ;  they  kept  near 
the  battery,  they  kept  their  i)OBition  on  tho  tongue 
of  landj  and,  regardless  of  cold,  wet,  and  hunger, 
they  met  face  to  face  tho  thousands  of  Russians 
who  poured  up  tho  slopes.  Thus  they  continued 
until  the  Grenadiers  had  become  reduced  to  a  force 
of  little  more  than  100  strong;  still  they  were 
not  'obliged  to  retire,'  and  did  not  retire;  other 
reigimenis  came  up  by  degrees,  and  enabled  the 
exhausted  Guardsmen  to  obtain  a  little  cessation 
from  their  wonderful  work  -,  but  it  remains  upon 
record  that  these  gallant  fellows  fought  fur  six 
consecutive  hours  on  one  little  spot,  never  allowing 
the  Russians  to  remain  long  on  the  brow  of  the 
hilt  The  charges  made  by  the  enemy  were 
nuTOerona  and  fearful,  and  the  battery  itself 
changed  owners  several  times  during  the  day, 

ITie  memorandum  drawn  up  by  the  Guards, 
or  in  expression  of  their  opinions,  does  not  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  narratives  from  other 
quarters  ]  but  the  truth  is,  so  extraordinary  was 
^e  tumult,  so  unceasing  the  exertions,  for  many 
long  hours,  tliat  officera  as  well  as  men  were 
engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  very  Ufe, 
and  could  not  estimate  the  tactics  of  the  day  as 


a  whole.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  two  accounts  of 
tho  battle  of  lukermaun  agree  ;  no  man  ventured 
to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  aught  except  that 
which  fell  under  his  notice ;  no  man  was  certain 
that  he  even  saw  rightly  what  was  going  on 
immediately  in  his  vicLnity,  so  obscure  waa  the 
atmosphere,  and  so  terrible  tho  confusion :  generala 
who  had  issued  orders  were  lying  dead  before 
the  battle  wad  over — and  thus  there  were  none 
who  could  tell  precisely  in  what  way  each  little 
band  had  assisted  the  others.  This  at  least  is 
certain— that  the  66th,  2oth,  4Tth,  4 1st,  and  49th 
regiments  fought  desperately,  and  suficred  terriblyj 
around  the  earthwork  or  battery  where  the  Guards 
were  also  engaged. 

In  what  way  the  murderous  conflict  proceeded 
to  the  end,  may  perhaps  be  best  narrated  by 
tracing  the  chief  movements  of  the  several 
divisions;  then  describing  the  French  shai-e  m 
the  day-s  work  ;  and,  lastly,  comparing  these  with 
the  Russian  version  of  the  entire  battle. 

The  camp  of  tho  2d  division  was  that  which 
first  met  the  fury  of  the  Russian  artillery,  while 
other  regiments  were  engaged  in  tho  hand- 
to-hand  struggle.  The  pickets  of  tlija  division, 
after  maintaining  their  positions  with  indomitable 
courage  as  long  as  possible,  retired  and  gave  the 
alarm;  and  presently  the  tents  were  riven  and 
shattered  by  the  balls  poured  in  upon  them. 
Immersed  in  a  gloomy,  misty,  rainy  atmosphere, 
the  troops  were  at  first  bewildered,  scarcely  know- 
ing in  which  direction  the  unseen  enemy  was 
approaching.  8ir  de  Lacy  Evans,  general  of  this 
division,  by  a  fall  fbom  his  horse  about  a  week 
previously,  had  beeu  so  severely  injured  that  he 
was  forced  to  retire  on  shipboard  at  Balaklava, 
deputing  the  command  to  Brigadier-general  Fenne- 
father;  and  this  last-named  officer  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  command  at  Inkermann. 
Nevertheless,  no  sooner  did  the  t^ant  general 
hear  the  sound  of  artillery  on  the  morning  of 
the  Otli,  than  he  le^  his  sick-bed  at  Balaklava, 
hastened  across  the  plateau  to  Inkermann,  joined 
in  the  m61<?0,  and  agisted  Pennefather  with 
his  advice,  without  taking  from  him  the  com- 
mand. Nearly  all  the  gen  crab  of  division  aad 
of  brigade,  indeed,  were  drawn  into  energetio 
action  before  Lord  Raglan  could  reach  a  spot 
whet'o  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  could  be 
ascertained,  and  comprehensive  orders  given ; 
aod  this  duty  was  rendered  tlio  more  perilous 
and  anxious  owing  to  the  difficulty — almost 
amounting  to  impossibUity — ^of  seeing  a  w^ay 
before  them :  they  led  their  men  through  bushes 
and  brakes,  across  gollies  and  over  ridges, 
knowing  that  an  enemy  WM  somewhere  near 
them,  but  painfully  doubting  Trhere  tho  point  of 
gi'eatest  danger  might  be.  The  noise  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  bodies 
under  their  feet,  were  too  often  their  only  means 
of  knowing  that  they  were  really  close  to  the  scene 
of  bloodshed.  It  l)ecame  a  hot  pell-mell  straggle, 
hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  in  which  some 


of  the  regiments  especially  sufiered;  indeed,  the 
W'hole  divLaiou  wiis  reduced  to  a  few  hundred 
men  by  the  tinio  the  conflict  was  over.  The 
anxious  comnxa^nder-m-chier,  (wsted  on  sl  hill 
dangerously  near  tbe  combatants,  couJd  issue  few 
orders  for  aid ;  he  could  scarcely  discern  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  misty  Btrife. 

The  4tk  diviflion  wau  speedily  called  upon  to 
mcturii  the  loss  of  its  chief,  Sii-  George  Cathcart, 
This  division,  encamped  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  cliief  scene  of  contest,  waa  so  considerably 
l^sened  by  previous  deaths,  and  by  tlxo  employ- 
ment of  its  men  in  the  trenches,  that  it  scarcely 
exceeded  2000  troops  when  iho  alarm  w^aa  gi?en  j 
nevertheless,  Sir  Guorge  moved  hia  fragments  of 
regiments  towards  the  front.  Under  the  idea  that 
he  might  make  a  strong  impression  by  deseendiug 
into  the  valley,  and  taking  the  enemy  in  flank, 
he  move<l  rapidly  forward.  Seeing  his  men 
speedily  disordered  by  the  sudden  fire  of  a  largo 
column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  in  danger  of  being 
outflanked  by  the  overwhelming  force,  the  gallant 
general  galloped  fotwardj  down  into  the  ravine 
where  they  wore  engaged ;  ho  saw  at  a  glanco 
that  the  enemy  was  gaining  pos,ses9ion  of  a  portion 
of  the  hill  in  rear  of  one  flank  of  his  divLston  ; 
he  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  rally,  and  when 
ammunition  failed  them,  he  pointed  to  their 
bayonets.  But  how  a  new  danger  arose ;  a  dense 
body  of  Russians  appeared  on  an  elevation  in 
his  rear,  near  the  gpot  wlience  the  descent  had 
just  been  made ;  and  Sir  George  had  to  lead  iiia 
shattered  regiments  over  rugged  ground,  hemmed 
in  on  nearly  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  A  shot 
was  fated  to  level  him  to  the  ground  before  he 
conid  bring  his  men  back  to  the  heights;  he 
fell  while  almost  close  to  a  Russian  column,  and 
the  20410  men  of  his  division  did  not  regain 
their  camp  without  a  loss  of  SOO  of  their 
number.  Poor  Cathcart  was  afterwards  found, 
dead,  with  a  TjuHet- wound  in  the  head  and  three 
bay 01  let- wounds  in  tlio  body.  Brigadier-general 
Torrens  was  severely  wounded;  and  thus  the 
division  at  once  lost  two  out  of  its  three  generals. 

At  such  a  time,  the  veteran  Sir  George  Browii 
was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive  No  &>ouor 
did  tho  alarm  sound  through  the  camps,  than  lie 
collected  together  the  regiments  of  tho  light 
division ;  and  presently  the  7th  and  the  19th,  the 
23d  and  the  33d,  which  had  been  so  fearfully  cut 
up  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  found  themselves 
again  in  front  of  the  enemy :  they  were  not 
regiments^  but  more  fragments— the  77th  and 
estli  being  numerically  stronger.  Advancing  in 
the  terrible  gloom,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
flashes  of  guns  and  muskets,  part  of  this  division 
got  so  far  ahead  as  to  penetrate  between  tho 
Russian  columns ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
murrlerous  conflict  that  it  could  again  emerge, 
Sir  George  Brown  was  struck  by  a  shot — ^fortu- 
nately  not  fatal,  but  such  as  remove<i  him  at  once 
from  the  field,  and  placed  the  burden  of  command 
in  the  division  u^ion  the  two  brigadier-generals. 


The  fall  among  the  officers  was  indeed  tragical: 
Cathcart  and  Strang  ways  killed ;  Brown  and  the 
Uuko  u(  Cambridge  lightly  wounded;  Evans 
invalided  befoi^^  the  battle  began ;  brigadiers 
struck  down  by  twos  or  threes ;  staff-officera  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  very  side  of  Lord  Baglan — 
the  British  army  presented,  indeed,  a  woftj 
diminution  of  chie^  when  the  battle  ended. 
That  tbe  JEarls  of  Lucan  and  Cardigan  escaped, 
as  well  as  Sir  Richar^l  England  and  his  hriga- 
dier-generals,  was  probably  attributable  to  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  cavalry  and  3d  divlsloKis 
during  the  day-  wherever  the  thick  of  the  fi^t 
was,  there  did  officers  as  well  as  men  faU, 

\Vlien,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  pofisibia,  tho 
artilleiy  got  into  position,  to  bear  a  Mr  part  In 
tho  battle,  it  was  found  that  the  Russian  guna  not 
only  outnumbered  those  of  the  British,  but  were 
of  heavier  mctaJ  also — comprising  jfield-gnns,  many 
of  wliicli  were  12-pouiiderfi,  and  howitzers  of 
thirty-two  pounds  per  shot ;  whereas  the  Britifih 
could  oppose  to  thetn  only  24-pounder  howitxers 
and  9-pounder  guns.  The  attacks  made  by 
Russian  infantry  on  the  British  artillery  wen 
tremendous,  each  l>eing  renew^  by  new  columns : 
in  one  of  them,  the  Russians,  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  the  momentum  of  a  solid  mass,  drove 
back  tho  British  infantry  so  far  as  to  gain  tlie 
crest  of  the  hiU  on  which  the  field-batteries  were 
posted,  and  reached  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  before 
tho  artillerymen  could  limber-np  for  safety,  li 
was  at  this  moment,  however,  that  th&  Britijsh 
l)ayoncts  charged  the  enemy,  and  that  the  French 
advanced.  Terrific  was  the  result :  so  dense 
wxro  the  masses  or  columns  in  which  tbe 
Russian  infantry  advanced,  so  difficult  i^  de- 
ploying or  change  of  position,  that  eveiy  ctLDnou^ 
musket,  and  rifle,  fired  by  their  opponents^ 
wrought  certain  destruction ;  the  artillerj'meti 
could  sometimes  see  a  dear  gap  made  io  tb« 
living  mass  by  the  felling  of  a  whole  file  of 
men  by  one  Imll.  The  British  artiUery  had  to 
be  Tvitlidrawn  for  a  time,  through  BCarcity  of 
ammunition  and  loss  of  men  ;  and  when  'ther 
returned  to  the  battle,  at  a  different  spot,  they 
were  confronted  by  a  tremendous  force  of  Russian 
guns.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  two  iron 
IS-pounder  siege-guns,  the  only  portions  of  the 
siege-train  at  disposal,  were  dragged  up,  aad 
were  so  well  served  as  to  acquire  gradu.illy  a 
commanding  influence  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
These  two  guns,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson, 
contributed  materially  towards  the  vietory. 

In  the  account  written  by  General  Bosquet 
to  General  Canrohert  concerning  the  share  borne 
by  the  former  in  the  day's  proceedings,  he  com- 
mented on  three  points  of  attack  selected  by  the 
Russians  :  namely,  near  the  bridge  of  InkermaBn ; 
opposite  the  telegraph  {where  tbe  Woronzow  rottd 
ascends  from  the  plain  to  the  plateau) ;  and  Airther 
south  towards  Kadikolt.  He  formed  an  opinion 
that  the  two  latter  were  mere  feints,  and  that  the 
serious  point  of  attjick  would  be  at  the  extremi 
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right  of  the  English,  To  this  quarter,  therefore, 
he  sent  assistance.  He  placed  the  whole  i>f  bis 
troops  under  arms  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  and  sent 
to  the  scene  of  Btrugglc  portions  of  hia  iSouaveSj 
Algeriiie  tirailleurs,  and  chasseurs,  together  with 
battalions  of  the  fith,  7th,  and  SCith  ivgimentji. 
It  was  with  these  troops  that  Bosquet  aided  the 
heroic  band  of  EnghsK  to  driv^o  the  cnemj  finally 
OTer  the  crest,  and  pursue  them  "with  a  croshing 
fire  towards  the  bridge.  The  tirae  was  indeed 
critical :  the  British  had  been  fighting  several 
hours,  sinking  i-apidly  in  nuThbers  and  i»  physical 
strength,  though  not  in  moral  determination.  How 
much  longer  they  could  have  maintained  the 
unequal  contest  is  doubtful ;  but  when  Bosquet 
brought  forwaid  his  chasseurs  and  Zouaves,  and 
when  these  nimble  fellows  dashed  at  the  Russians 
with  all  the  energy  of  ardent  French  troops,  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  became  most  signal  and 
rapicl.  And  when,  in  the  aftonioon,  the  enemy 
made  one  la,*^t  grand  attempt  to  regain  the  lost 
fortunes  of  the  day,  it  was  mainly  the  French 
who  repulscil  them,  and  drove  them  finally  across 
the  valley.  It  k  the  opinion  of  all,  that  without 
this  aid  iVie  British  must  ultimately  liave  given 
way,  despite  their  heroism. 

General  Forey  bore  a  share  in  the  labours 
of  thia  tremendous  day,  as  commander  of  the 
French  siege-army.  It  Avas  he  who  ivas  called 
upon  to  check  and  defeat  the  sortie  from  the 
town,  constituting  part  of  the  Russian  system  of 
operations.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  momin?,  while 
the  British  Guards  were  so  fiercely  engaged  near 
the  redoubt,  ho  wa^  suddenly  attacke<l  by  a  force 
of  JKKK}  strong^  which  emerged  from  the  streets 
of  Sebastopol,  crossed  the  lines  of  delience,  and 
'Approached  his  siege- works — the  force,  according 
to  Forey'a  dispatch,  eotjsisting  of  four  battalions 
of  the  regiment  of  Minsk,  one  of  the  regiment 
of  Volhynia,  and  a  body  of  volunteers.  The 
Russians  left  the  town  by  the  Quarantine  bastion, 
and  advanced  along  the  ravine  situated  between 
that  bastion  and  the  French  works :  enveloped  in 
a  damp  Kovember  mist,  they  approached  nniier- 
eeived,  and  threw  their  force  ujion  the  Freuch 
batteries  No.  I  and  No.  2,  The  defeiiders  of  those 
battens,  apparently  unable  to  contend  against 
the  large  numbers  opposed  to  them,  retired  to  a 
short  distance,  as  did  likewise  a  portion  of  the 
troops  placed  in  defence  of  the  trenches.  Forey 
(speedily  brought  some  of  his  regiments — including 
tiie  IDih  and  3ath,  with  battalions  of  chasseurs 
and  of  the  Foreign  Legion — ^to  the  rescue ;  these 
advanced  ut>on  the  Russians,  who  abandoned  the 
iwo  batteries,  and  retired  beyond  the  ravine. 
Generals  de  Lourmel  and  D'Aurelle  were  sent 
forward  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  while  General 
Ic  Vaillant  and  Prince  Napoleon  held  themselves 
in  Tidiness  to  support  these  movements.  Forey 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  chasseurs  and 
the  artillery,  *wilh  a  view  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  enemy  in  case  they  should  attenipt  to 
advance  beyond  the  two  batteries.    The  RussLxns 


sj^ieedily  found  themselves  pursued  in  great  force, 
besides  being  reached  by  a  destruetivo  storm  of 
shot  from  artillery  brought  by  the  French  up  to 
the  heights  overlooking  the  Quarantine  ravine; 
they  were  flriven  back  into  the  town,  and  thus 
the  sortie  ende<b  General  de  Ijourmel  waa 
wounded  by  a  ball  while  pursuing  them  almost 
to  the  very  walla  of  tlie  place.  Forey  owned  to  a 
very  serious  loss,  and  estimated  the  Russian  loss 
at  1600.  The  whole  affair  was  simply  a  frustrate 
attackj  leaving  each  side  in  possession  of  the  same 
works  and  positions  a-s  before;  the  Russians 
spiked  the  eight  guns  in  the  two  French  batteries, 
but  tliis  mischief  was  soon  afterwards  repaired. 
TIte  French  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  favourite 
officer  in  General  de  Lourmel ;  for  the  wound 
received  during  the  action  proved  fatal.  When 
struck  in  the  breast  by  a  ballj^  the  general  betrayed 
neither  emotioti  nor  suffering,  but  told  hia  orderlies 
to  keep  secret  the  fact  of  his  being  wounded. 
Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  he  would  consent  tjo 
be  taken  fi*om  his  horsey  when  ho  did  so^  he 
attempted  to  walk,  hat  his  strength  speedily 
failed  him,  and  he  submitted  to  be  carried.  BtiU, 
he  required  his  attendants  to  stoji  every  few 
moment*,  that  ho  might  look  back  at  hi*i  troops, 
give  orders,  and  correct  movements.  Arrived  nt 
his  tent,  and  placed  under  the  earo  of  the 
surgeons,  his  wound  speedily  exhibited  fatal 
symptoms :  the  ball  had  passed  completely  through 
the  body ;  and  after  many  hours  of  pain,  borne 
with  *a  soldier's  fortitude,  General  de  Lourmel 
ceased  to  live. 

A  third  point  on  which  the  French  were 
engaged  was  on  the  south-east  margin  of  the 
plateau,  whei-e  Liprandi  made  an  attack,  supposed 
to  be  intended  as  a  feint,  to  draw  00*  the  attention 
of  the  Allies  from  the  heights  of  Tukonnaim. 
It  sliews  liow  alarming  was  the  danger 
the  AUies  escaped  on  that  day.  Three  distinct 
armies,  in  three  different  positions,  attacked  in 
three  different  places  the  plateau  whereon  the 
Allies  were  eneampedj  and  this,  too,  with  over- 
whelming numbers,  and  in  a  manner  completely 
unexpected.  Lord  Raglan,  speaking  of  the  Rus- 
sians actually  engaged,  said  :  '  1  am  led  to  suppose 
that  they  could  not  have  been  less  than  60,000. 
Their  loss  was  excessive  ;  it  is  calculated  that  they 
left  on  the  field  near  5000  dead,  and  that  their 
casualties  amounted  in  the  whole,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  not  less  than  l.'i,0O0. 
The  number  of  British  troops  sctually  engaged 
little  exceeded  8000  men ;  wh^t  those  of  General 
Bosquet's  division  ouly  amounted  to  6000,  the 
remaining  available  French  troops  on  the  spot 
having  been  kept  in  reserve.' 

When  the  Invalids  Eim^,  one  of  the  Russian 
semi-official  journals,  published  the  dispatches 
relating  to  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  much  curiosity 
was  manifested  in  England  and  France  concenitng 
the  mode  in  which  the  defeat  would  be  noticed. 
Prince  Menchikoflj  writing  to  the  emperor  from 
Sebastopol  on  the  6th  of  November,  stated,  that 
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early  in  the  attack  the  *  English  fortifications' 
on  tbo  heights  were  won ;  that  the  gnus  were 
tpiked  ;  that  an  unfortunate  movement  was  made 
hy  the  10th  division ;  that,  as  a  result  of  thta 
movemi?j]t^  the  French  wero  enabled  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  Engliah ;  that  the  sieg^e-artillery 
Of  tb©  Allies  was  then  brought  to  the  heights  ; 
thftt  it  wjw  impossible  for  the  RimsIfuis  to  contend 
longer  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ; 
that  an  orderly  retreat  over  Inkermann  Bridge 
was  the  resalt ;  and  that  the  two  grand-dukes, 
NicboJas  and  Michael,  hml  exhibited  during  the 
dAj  a  cookicas  and  courage  worthy  of  tlieir 
exalted  rank*  On  tho  8th  of  the  month,  General 
Dannenberg  drew  up  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  battle.  Hero  the  blame  is  thrown  upon 
Lieu  tenant- general  Soimonoff^  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  who  had  been  ordered  to 
ascend  the  heights  in  great  force  at  a  particular 
moment,  when  Lieutenant-general  Pauloff  had 
succeeded  in  another  raancEnvre  with  the  left 
wing ;  but  Soimonoff  made  his  attack  at  a  point 
not  intended  by  General  Danuenbei'g  ;  he  thereby 
fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  when  Faidoff  came 
up,  the  Britii5h  had  already  received  reinforce- 
ment from  the  French.  What  would  havo  been 
the  reception  of  SoimonofF  at  8t  Petersburg,  after 
the  issuing  of  such  a  dispatch,  is  doul>tful ;  but 
that  officer  was  one  among  an  enormous  number 
who  ftll  in  the  battle. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  published 
at  Berlin,  not  professedly  official,  but  bearing 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up  with 
the  assistance  of  Russian  officers  ;  the  anonymous 
writOT  had  also  marlo  use  of  the  dispatches  of 

•  Oa  the  lath  of  the  month,  Prince  Mmfhikoff  wr<»(e  n^In  (o 
Iho  tijipcror,  ami  cnilargcd  upon  this  jjiinoplj-  topla  In  Ihc  fDilowiJig 
termB :— •  In  my  report,  iiodresBrfS  to  Tonr  JmpoTttit  Slijeaty 
immadintclT  uncr  the  fnalesrtln  irom  SiibMtDpol  on  the  $lh  of 
NnviMnber,  i  huto  utreadj'  biad  Ihe  bontKU'  ta  be&r  tftstinioBjr  itwt 
ttaltr  ImperUlIlifrlinMWQK,  thv  Grand -ttutfH  KicbolaB  Nlehiilidcvlteli 
Mid  Mlebnel,  proved  tiiciii*clTf*,  mion  the  fl^^ld  of  bntUe,  Dirt  onljf 
In  CTtry  reiiptct  worthy  of  their  Mgh  pofMlaa  Irt  fOiClng  dtngicr 
vlth  f»oIiiG&v  bat  th^y  Al»d  «et  the  example  ot  thfl  true  ootmgv 
of  the  warrior.  Their  presence  in  the  mltut  cf  llie  fife  Indted  alL 
and  cffleh  to  fnlfll  their  wtcred  duties  towiudi  tbe  ftorerelgn  »nd 
tfae  Mnmtry.  The  troops  intrusted  to  my  eoitiTTiand  irerc  witnesfiis 
of  thii:  and  ttic  intrcpiidiiy  vhieh  thev  eihibitt-d  In  the  battle, 
Rfl  ohvUnBtg  en  both  *ldefl,  vaa  caimed  by  the  knowi^RC  that 
Van  xma  lo  dear  to  thn  Moyjirch  bbeI  to  KuMla  wpie  in  our  runldi, 
and  that  mrnj  oas  ought  to  take*  extiiniilc  by  theii'  M-lF^euiHl.  In 
1B|'  ordff  of  thfl  il»f  of  the  loth  of  Motembcr,  I  thouirbt  It  tnr 
tacred  flutjr  to  reenQ  to  the  rDcoUeotlao  of  the  troop*  th«e  warilke 
Tirtuea  of  the  arand-dnkw,  and  I  tMk  the  Itbertj  of  Mj^nff,  that 
uodcT  the  Are  of  the  <»nfiny  they  h«d  ebewn  tbemielre*  to  be  brsve 
BumUq  (ol(Iler«.  Aftor  h&vlnjir  tahlWted  npon  tbe  field  of  bjitlle. 
the  full  eiteot  of  tb*ir  courajre  nnd  coolness,  the  Grand-diikra 
wliib«l  on  that  Tery  day  to  TiHit  th*  bastions  nnfl  the  hatterltiS, 
In  ordfT  to  b«ar  in  pprKjn  to  the  br»re  i»Untf.  tb*  thanks  of  tlic 
Mi>i!iarch,  tn  expeiitlon  of  j'our  ordcrt.  At  this  fooraent  ilmOBt  all 
thfl  baTtrrie«  verc  in  action,  and  partlenlarly  at  the  liouriT^ri 
Ittkkoff  Oio  flrinp  wtw  fo  Incejwani,  that  the  whli^tllnf  of  tho 
halkt  Mtd  even  of  th^bullfU  from  the  Mrhtnt*,  wo*  heanlbjr  tht 
GrsBd-duIie*  nlonp;  all  the  road  lead  in  ft  to  tbt?  bastion. 

Toot  Imperial  ^!aJe*ty  wonld  fill  with  ;oj  the  whole  army  nndirr 
BIT  ooRiiniind  by  c«fiftrrlnf^  upon  Ihek  tlifhncitKfi  the  ©riW  of 
RtiUtarr  merit  which  in  tho^i^ht  hfv«  been  utiAnlmotialy  befltoir«l 
upon  them  by  an.  'Ihe  Order  of  St  Geori^  of  the  Fourth  CtiiA, 
for  br^Tpry,  If  fp-anted  hy  jonr  Hajesty  to  their  Hiffhnec««^  who 
have  justly  merited  (t,  would  be  baited  u  «  hl^h  and  ]ne«tlmahl« 
aarl(  of  faToor  by  nil  the  troof»  under  mf  eommand,  who  were 
wit&BHet  of  the  oonn^  and  Intrepldky  o(  the  (jrand-dukes,  in 
wboM  pensoofl  jmai  M^enty  and  thp  whole  nf  lliwsla  hnre  the 
hnpincw  «Dd  the  right  to  pride  thcni«elr«9  and  rvjolcc.' 

I^U  awd  perhaps  tau^y  bo  aid  th«t  the  eur  fruited  the  pnyer 
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Raglan  a^d  Canrobert,  and  of  the  letters  of  the 
?Vn»f*  correspondent,  to  which  he  appears  to 
have  attached  more  imporianoc  than  either,  lie 
puts  down  the  Allied  forces,  abont  the  middle  of 
Octeber,  at  22,000  EngliBh,  32,000  French,  la^OOO 
Turks,  besides  4000  sailors  and  marines;  and 
supposes  that  this  total  of  7(>,000  had  been 
reduced  to  G3,fKX5  by  the  morning  of  the  6lh  of 
Norember,  Speaking  of  the  battle  of  Balaklara, 
he  is  candid  enough  to  say  :  '  The  attempt  did  too., 
little,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
force }  and  at  the  aame  time  too  much,  inaamnch 
as  it  roused  the  enemy  out  of  his  security,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  weak  point  of  hia  position,' 
Coming  .to  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  hii  account, 
although  tinged  throughout  with  a  Aluscovite  hue^ 
is  not  £0  glaringly  extravagant  as  most  docamenta 
of  the  kind.  By  a  Bingular  arithmetic^  prooen, 
however,  the  writer  arrives  at  a  condnnon  thst 
the  forces  engaged,  during  sereral  hours  of  the 
day,  wero  about  equa.1 — 13,000  Busdans  agaiiMt 
lajooo  English  I  Tho  acconnt  throws  light  on 
the  Russian  tactics,  Soimonoff,  it  appears,  waa  to 
have  marched  along  tho  west  side  of  tho  rapine 
from  Careening  Bay,  and  attack  tho  left  wing  of 
the  British ;  while  Pauloff  was  to  ascend  from 
Inkermann  Valley,  and  surprise  the  right  wing ; 
these  movements,  with  a  feigned  attack  at  Kadtkoi 
to  prevent  the  French  from  coming  to  the  nsaJjAU 
ancc  of  the  British,  and  the  sortie  from  &ebasto|K>lr 
would,  it  was  hoped,  inflict  a  fatal  defeat  on  tha 
Alhes,  Danuenberg'a  powerful  corps  d'aTna<*««— 
leaving  Odessa  on  tjie  19th  of  Octoljor,  arriving 
at  Baktch^rai  on  the  28th,  and  eneafopinf 
near  Tchorgouna  about  the  «nd  of  the  month — 
was  confessedly  powciful  enough  to  insure  thcae 
rcH^ultB,  had  the  plan  been  well  followed  out* 
HoimonofFs  division  of  Dantienberg's  corps  entered 
Sebastopol  on  the  3d  of  November ;  Fauloff's  divi- 
sion encamped  near  BalakJava  ;  and  tlms  tho  two 
diviaiona  were  in  the  right  places  to  commenat 
tho  proposed  attacks.  The  writer  gives  16,000  ai 
Seimonoff*  foree,  and  14,<XK)  as  Pauloffis.  Such 
was  the  plan;  but  Soimonoff  is  said  to  have 
mistaken  the  'left'  side  of  tho  ravine,  mentioned 
in  Danncnberg's  instructions,  and  to  have  adv&nc«d 
along  the  east  instead  of  the  west  aide :  in  shoi*l, 
on  a  foggy,  drizzling  morning,  he  ascended  th* 
wrong  slope,  and  arrived  at  tbo  same  heights  lu 
Pautoff's  division.  Thus  it  arose  that  the  British 
were  so  fiercely  attacked  at  this  spot,  being  utterly 
confonndcd  at  finding  Russians  on  both  aides  of 
them.  'The  dinadvantage  of  this  false  direction 
was,  that  from  tho  confined  nature  of  the  grounti, 
his  troops  were  very  much  in  the  way  of  PanloflTi 
columns,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  eould 
find  space  to  deploy.*  Tho  writer  so  twists  hii 
figures  as  to  shew  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  th» 
battle,  when  the  French  arrived,  the  numbers 
actually  engaged  were  14,000  Allies  against  flOOO 
EuAsiana.  The  bayonet^strugglo  is  thus  notieod : 
'  As  the  Russian  soldiers  gave  themselves  UttJe  time 
for  firing,  but  rather,  in  the  proud  coiiicioiiniai 
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of  their  valour,  s6i]glit  to  reach  tho  enemj  a» 
soon  Rs  poHsiblo  with  cold  steel  t  it  booh  came  to 
tho  most  Jmbitterod  bayonet-engagement.  With 
ftstouishmcnt  did  tho  English  see  theae  attacks 
with  tho  bayonet :  they  had  flattered  themsehcs 
with  the  delusion  that  no  troopg  in  tho  world 
could  eompete  with  their  powerful  well-fed  men  ; 
and  yet  hero  did  tho  Russians,  whom  they  looked 
down  on  80  Buperdliously,  venture  to  challenge 
thMn  to  it,  to  attack  them,  and,  what  ia  more, 
leveral  times  put  them  to  the  routj  for  the 
Ru^sian^R  favoiirite  weapon,  ever  since  Suvaroff's 
time,  has  been  the  bayonet.' 

Another  portioii  of  tho  Russian  taetic*— the 
sortie  from  tho  fouth-west  side  of  Sebastopol — 
was  describotl  in  tho  dispatches  of  Prince 
Menchikoff,  who  states  that  this  movement,  under 
Mf^or^gcneral  Timofieff,  eomraenced  at  ten  o'clock, 
while  tho  hattlo  was  raging  on  tho  heights  east- 
ward. After  naming  the  troopa  forming  tho  force 
eogagedj  tho  general  states  that  they  emei^ed 
by  the  -  gal©  Bituated  to  tho  right  of  baition 
Ko.  6,  crossed  the  ravine  of  Quarantine  Bay,  and 
approached  tlie  siege-works  of  tho  French.  '  After 
having  routed  the  enemy,  even  to  hia  intrcncli- 
ments,  tho  battalions  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
and  rushed  upon  the  batteries ;  some  pnrsuof! 
the  enemy  from  oue  pctint  to  the  other,  and  the 
re«t  roado  to  his  guns,  fifteen  of  which  were 
spiked,'  Bnt  the  French  having  received  strong; 
reinforcements,  Timofleff  deemed  it  prudent  to 
retire,  which  ho  did  *so  slowly,  and  in  such 
perfect  order,  that  not  only  all  otir  woundeil, 
but  also  some  of  the  wounded  of  the  enemy, 
including  two  officers,  were  carried  off,'  The 
French  pursued  them,  but  were  met  by  such  a 
fire  of  gmpeshot  from  the  guns  of  tho  place  and 
of  musketry  from  tho  wall,  that  *  they  sufferod 
an  efnormous  loss,  and  took  flight.' 

If,  amid  these  conflicting  account?,  the  reader 
obtains  a  general  notion  of  the  day's  tactics,  he 
will  probably  see  that  the  Rnesian  plan,  whether 
due  to  MenchikoflT  or  to  Danncnbcrg,  was  skilMly 
conceivwl ;  it  comprised  three  or  four  manoeurrea, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  driven  the  Allies 
down  to  their  ships  at  Balaklava  and  Kamiesch. 

It  may  safely  ho  asserted,  that  the  records  of 
war  could  shew  few  examples  of  m  important 
A  victory  by  such  a  handful  of  men.  Tlie  light 
cavalry  charge  at  Balakhiva  was  a  brilliant 
in  advertency,  and  must  on  that  account  occupy 
a  place  by  itself:  the  three  great  actions  have 
indeed  been  sometimes  thus  characterised— Alma, 
a  battle  ;  Inkermann,  a  surprise  ;  and  Balaklava, 
a  rnistakc :  hut  bo  the  phraseology  employed 
what  it  may,  the  defence  of  tho  redoubt  at 
Inkennann  was  a  wonderful  mihtAry  feat,  fully 
succ^ifhJ  in  the  result,  and  demanding  from  each 
individual  Eioldier  a  personal  heroism  very  rarely 
called  for  in  the  combined  masses  of  modern 
armies.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  exaggerated  use 
ef  la.ngnage  when  Mr  Russell  characterises  this 
eonteet  as  Mhe  bloodiest  tttruggle  ever  witnessed 


since  war  cursed  the  earth;*  but  there  can  b« 
no  doubt  of  the  vividness  of  his  description 
of  that  which,  nevertheless,  he  says  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  descrilw :  *  It  has  been 
doubted  by  military  historians  if  any  enemy  have 
over  stood  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but  here 
the  bayonet  was  often  the  only  weapon  employed 
in  eonflicta  of  the  rnost  obstinate  and  dejidly 
character.  We  have  been  prone  to  believe  that 
no  foe  could  ever  withstand  the  British  soldier 
wielding  his  favourite  weapon,  and  that  at  Maida 
alone  did  tho  enemy  ever  cross  bayonets  with 
him  ;  hut  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  not  only 
did  we  chaise  in  vain— not  only  were  desperate 
encounters  between  masses  of  men  maintained 
with  the  bayonet  alone— but  we  were  obhged  to 
resist,  bayonet  to  bayonet,  the  Russian  infantry 
again  and  agwn,  as  they  charged  us  with 
incredible  fury  and  determination.  The  battl«  of 
Inkermann  admits  of  no  deseription.  Jt  was  a 
series  of  dreadful  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanguinary 
hand-to-hand  fights,  of  despairing  rallies,  of 
desperate  assaults — in  glens  and  valleys,  in 
brushwood  glades  and  remote  dells,  hidden  from 
all  human  eyes,  and  from  which  the  conqueroWj 
Russian  or  British,  issued  only  to  engage  ftesh 
foes,  till  our  old  supremacy,  so  rudely  assailed, 
was  triumphantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions  of 
the  czar  gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and 
the  chivalrous  fire  of  France,  Ko  one,  however 
placed,  could  have  witnessed  even  a  small  portion 
of  tlie  deingg  of  this  eventful  day ;  for  the  vapours, 
fog,  and  drilling  mist,  obscured  the  ground 
where  the  struggle  took  place  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  it  impossible  to  see  what  was  going  on 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yardi?.  Besides  this,  the 
irregtdar  nature  of  tho  ground,  the  rapid  ftill  of 
the  hill  towards  Inkermann,  where  the  deadliest 
fight  took  place,  would  have  prevented  one  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  seeing  more 
than  a  very  insignifieant  and  detailed  piece  of 
the  terrible  work  bel*>w/ 

Tho  small  insignificant  battery  for  two  fon^ 
the  attack  and  defence  of  which  were  so  extra- 
ordinary, had  been  erected  a  few  days  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  silencing  a  Russian  battery  on 
the  other  ddo  of  the  Inkermann  Valley :  this 
done,  the  guns  had  been  removed,  and  there 
remained  merely  a  heap  of  earth  on  the  crest  of 
a  hill.  But  what  a  heap  of  earth  was  this  !  When 
the  struggle  was  over,  and  oflficcra  hastened  to 
take  a  glance  at  the  sanguinary  spot,  they  found 
all  the  ground  near  tho  battery  literally  covered 
with  dead  bodies,  two  or  three  in  depth— Guards- 
men, troops  of  the  hue,  French,  Russians ;  all 
strewe<i  among  and  heaped  upon  each  other, 
and  so  mutilated  that  no  eye-witness  dared  to 
describe  what  he  saw.  All  agree  that  for  every 
English  or  Frenchman  there  were  eight  or  ten 
Russians — so  inccssjint  had  been  the  pouring  in 
of  fresh  troops  at  this  spot.  Hence  the  almost 
unprecedented  nature  of  the  contest.  If  the  com- 
batants had  maintained  for  nine  hours  a  continuous 
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fighting,  with  hko  decay  of  strength  o\i  both  sides, 
ii  would  have  heen  bad  cnoDgh ;  but  the  small 
band  of  defenders  was  called  upon  to  resist  column 
after  column,  brigado  after  brigade,  contending, 
witli  exhatisted  irames,  against  all  comers.  How 
the  British  escaped  almost  utter  annihilation  is  a 
marvel.  The  wounded  aiid  captured  Russians  all 
unfiled  strongly  of  raii  or  qvass — denoting,  as  was 
afterwards  moro  fully  knowu,  that  they  had  been 
plied  with  ardent  spirits  to  incite  them  to  a  more 
fierce  attack.  The  Allies  felt  that  the  Eussians 
tiever  fought  more  vehemently,  aud  this  made 
the  deadly  struggle  still  more  ilea^Uy.  In  short, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  officer  pres^ont,  *it  was  a 
battle  of  position,  not  of  mana;uvrej  for  none  was 
required ;  from  first  to  last  it  was  band-to-hand 
bush-fighting — regular  butchery.* 

How  the  officers  cKerted  themselves  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  was  shew[i  in  a  mournful 
way  when  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  wa« 
preparnd.  Kearly  all  the  commanders  of  divisions 
and  of  brigades^  engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Sir  George 
Cathcartj  who  had  'si-on  a  distinguished  name 
while  conducting  the  Kaffir  war,  and  who  Rt 
Inkcrraaim  commanded  the  4th  division,  i^ceived 
his  mortal  wound ;  so  hkewise  did  Brigadier- 
generals  btrang^^'ays  and  Goldie,  the  one  in 
command  of  the  artillen',  aud  the  other  of  a 
brigade  of  tho  4th  division  ;  and  so  likewise 
Lieu  tenant-colon  ek  Fafcenham,  Dawson,  Cowell, 
Blair,  C:ir[>etiter,  Seymour,  and  Swyny,  Majors 
Townsend  and  Wynne,  and  more  tliau  thirty 
officera  of  lower  rank — all  fell  at  Inkermann. 
Tho  list  of  wounded  was  of  course  still  more 
serious  numerically  ;  Sir  George  Jlrown,  Major- 
generals  Eentinck  and  Codnngton,  Brigadier- 
generals  Adams,  Torrens,  and  BuUerj^  and  nearly 
100  majors,  colonels,  captains^  arid  other  officer?, 
receive*!  wounds  of  greater  or  loss  severity,*  The 
IIouBehold  Brigade,  tho  Guards  who  defended 
the  redoubt  during  so  many  hours,  underwent  a 
lamentable  loss.  Even  at  the  outset  these  troops 
were  not  merely  limited  to  three  rogtmcnts — 
they  were  weakened  and  shattered  battalions  only 
of  three  regiments;  and  when  the  sanguinary 
day*s  work  was  over,  the  brave  fellows  had  indeed 
CAUse  to  mourn  tho  havoc  among  them.  The  3d 
battalion  of  Grenadier  Guartla  had  one  colonel, 
three  lieutenant-colonels,  three  captains,  and  two 
lieutenants,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  the  1st 
battalion  of  Scots  Fusiber  GuardSj  one  colonel, 
two  lieutenant-cctionels,  four  captains,  and  one 
lieutonant ;  and  the  first  battalion  of  Coldstream 
Guards,  one  colonel,  five  lieutenant^colonels,  three 

■  Th»  eiaet  relurn  maae  bjr  the  adjatwit-fenefil  of  the  BriUsh 
lo»  at  tnk«iDann  wu  um  foUowB  t— 
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captains,  and  two  lieutenants:  tMs  is  a  ha^^ 
total  of  twetitynjight  officers  iu  so  small  a  force 
as  1400  men.  Commissioned  and  non-commif- 
BLoned  officers  and  privates — killed,  wounded,  and 
missing — numbered  neai*ly  GOO  men, 

So  obstinate  a  conflict  could  not  fail  to  sQpply 
numerous  eicamples  of  personal  hazards  or  escapes. 
A  sergeant  was  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  tu 
advance  of  his  regiment,  and  five  Russians  were 
speedily  on  him  ;  he  shot  one,  bayoneted  a  second, 
and  fell  under  the  attacks  of  tho  other  three,  Ijcing 
wounde<i  in  five  places :  at  this  moraeut  a  boi^c's 
hoofs  were  heard ;  the  Russians  fled ;  a  Briti.^h 
colonel  pulled  up  the  sergeant  by  main  force  on  hi* 
horse,  and  galloped  off  with  him  in  safety.  A  shell 
fell  among  the  staft'by  Lord  Raglan's  side,  and  burst 
in  Captain  Somerset's  horse :  one  piece  came  out 
and  killed  the  httrse  of  Colonel  Gordon  ;  another 
struck  General  Strangways  in  tho  thigh,  and  in 
an  hour's  time  the  gallant  old  soldier,  who  -was 
a  great  favourito  in  tlie  army,  died,  A  eei'gea»t 
of  artillery  was  seen  alone  in  tho  midst  of  a  body 
of  Russians  who  had  made  an  attack  on  a  British 
battery ;  he  had  one  arm  round  the  muzde  of 
his  gun,  as  if  to  guard  it,  and  with  tho  other  wai 
defending  himself  fiercely,  sword  in  hand,  against 
tboao  around  him :  ho  fell  at  last,  and  when  Ids 
body  was  found,  it  had  received  upwards  of  fifty 
bayonet-w'ounds.  Lieutenant  Crosse  of  the  &8tli 
was  wounded  and  sfurrounded  by  four  Russians ; 
he  shot  the  two  iu  front  of  him  with  his  revolver; 
Private  Iloulagban  rushed  out  of  the  ranks^  shot 
a  third  Russian,  bayoneteil  tho  fourth,  took  up 
the  lieutenant  in  bis  arms,  and  ran  back  wjlh 
him  in  safety  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment.  When 
Captain  Nicholson  of  the  77th  was  lying  wounded 
on  tho  grount],  a  dastardly  Russian  aiiproached 
and  bayitnetcd  him ;  but  tho  captain,  getting  at 
his  revolver,  shot  the  fellow  dead  on  the  spot 
An  English  gun  was  on  the  point  of  being 
captured,  when  Major  Townsend,  in  command  at 
Uiat  spot,  turned  round  to  the  few  artil I eryroen 
near  him,  and  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  soldiers 
pride :  *  You  won't  disgrace  mo  !'  On  tho  instaut, 
a  shell  from  tlie  enemy's  batteij  killed  him  ou 
the  spot ;  w^hereupou  a  young  lieutenant  drew  bis 
swoi-d,  galloped  towards  the  gim,  rode  over  one 
Russian,  killed  another,  thrust  several  more  aside, 
and  the  gun  was  recaptured.  One  of  the  Fusilier 
Guards  describes  his  part  in  the  terrific  oontcsst 
around  the  redoubt  in  language  wbicli,  whfl©  it 
commands  credence  by  its  straigbtforwanl  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  iilugtt^tes  the  insensibility 
to  pain  exhibited  by  men   at  such  moments.* 

*  <  We  hud  rou^ht  nbout  *d  hoat  ttpon  tht  bSg^h  rnntnd  belot« 
I  irttB  ftniLk.  My  front  rack  wis  ihot  dead.  I  took  Ddi  ptue,  t»d 
Wit*.  Qring'  away  tu  ta.nt  as  ever.  In  n  few  minat«fi,  k  imutkethftll 
wcui  through  my  ri^bt  arm.  It  vjin  JuJtt  I  ike  &  pia  uxaeiiliit  at 
at  tbo  time.  T  continupd  flrlnir  eilwut  flfe  miautM;  thea  I  yot  • 
ball  \a  tUe  left  brtnst.  1  ncTcr  fell ;  but,  tbonk  God,  the  tnll  i»nrH 
qalck  aa  lif(htning  thrcrugh  my  bftck,  Jmt  bcloir  mjsboqldvr.  T%M 
wound  js  iHtcc  or  four  inches  hlirber  before  tban  It  is  bctatei^ 
bcutii^e  th^  ciKfTtty  were  hlgber  than  we,  tbejr  flrihg^  In  *  rtuttf 
(tinrctlon.  I  thougbt  At  this  ttme  tbe  boll  wn«  In  bit  ebnt.  1  ^m 
tbiice  after  tblt^lb<>n  I  rcelrd  like  a  drunkrit  'mao.  J  cmU 
icu^Ly  »und  for  tb?  want  of  blood,    I  waa  not  abl«  to  lo*d  tta 


A  soldier  of  Uie  4&th  was  engaged  for  four  hours 
defend  iug  a  battery  of  English  guns  before  he 
vras  shot,  durLng  which  he  fired  nearly  a  hundred 
times  ;  a  muskct-ball  nt  length  etruck  him  In  the^ 
thigh,  Imt  as  he  could  not  retire  without  certain 
destruction,  ho  simply  tied  &  handkerchief  round 
hia  wound,  and  resumed  his  duties.  Presentlj  he 
saw  four  Russian  soldiers  and  an  officer  creeping 
through  the  brushwood  and  stabbing  the  British 
wounded — an  atrociouB  proceeding  so  fret^tientlj 
adopted  during  the  day  as  to  excite  the  most 
intense  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  Allies ;  the 
FoMier  fired  his  rifle,  and  struck  down  one  of  the 
Russians ;  three  othei-s  rushed  at  him  with  the 
bayonet :  he  hurled  his  bayonet  at  one  like  a 
lance,  and  piereed  him  ;  then,  picking  up  a 
revolver,  dropped  by  some  wounded  or  killed 
officer,  he  shot  the  two  others,  and  took  the 
officer  prisoner.  While  carrying  him  off,  and 
stooping  to  pick  up  a  water-bottle  to  refresh 
them  botli,  he  receiTed  a  cowardly  stab  from 
the  officer,  whom  he  specflily  despatcbwl  for  \m 
tre«chery,™But,  in  truth,  the  soldiers'  letters  after 
the  battle  of  Inkermann  were  full  of  exciting 
incidents.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  men 
were  enabled,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  to  give, 
each  in  his  own  siniplo  way,  an  account  of  the 
battle  itself;  but  after  the  more  deadly  stniggle 

famtii  time  after  this  ahot,  M*e  were  now  irUhln  ten  jard*  of 
■omc  tsf  IhB  Huulanf,  uid  evetj  mubent  walUng  orcr  tbeir  tlnod 
uud  woDDcfcd«  We  Just  gftl  the  wnrd  **charj;«  Ixyoiicta**  u  1  tell 
to  the  ttw,  I  threw  my  ftrelcwk  from  mc.  I  bad  mjr  bluikst  ttntl 
fri«tea«t  aa  my  bneh; ;  I  pltebec)  tb?jD  off.  I  wia  AUjrRvriAf  do\tn 
the  Hltl  H  well  u  I  wul^,  vbcn  I  voi  toon  Ktmck  fiti  tiic  iirm  wliH 
a.  bitorabotU  I  had  not  timt  la  njr  t  vorrl  nil  aiiDtber  b4l1  went 
through  ray  left,  thl^b.  I  got  tboat  twFDl^  jarAB  farther  down, 
anri  then  fell  on  my  fa«».  I  ncwr  rot  timorciiu  ttll  then.  Tbe 
ball*  wFTo  flying  Over  me  bf  irtiolcs^C'  t  tried  to  gvt  up,  and, 
iHTitli  the  help  ol  Cod,  1  got  to  my  feet  □net'  more,  t  Wd#  aot  one 
minute  on  try  feet  tilt  a  ball  ftriiclt  me  on  the  flrtt  Joint  of  tbe 
middle  finger  of  my  kft  Mad,  and  broke  It.  I  atlll  kept  my  feel, 
and  got  to  tke  bottom  of  (be  bill,  where  I  fell,  uid  lay  for  four 
hoarm  bafore  I  wu  carried  atvay.  In  mr  ntxt,  I  irlll  tell  yon  bo w  I 
l«tofftti«te1d.' 


of  the  5th  of  November,  the  recitals  were  of  terrific 
personal  ©noouiiters,  in  which  each  man  bad  to 
fight  for  very  life :  he  had  no  time  to  understand 
or  think  of  tactics, 

Mom-nftd  was  the  duty  performetl  on  the  Gth 
of  November— English,  French,  Russians,  aU  were 
carrying  away  their  wounded  and  burj'ing  their 
dead,  so  far  as  tlie  possabdity  of  doing  so  presented 
itself.  Yawning  pits  were  dug^  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep  by  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and 
in  these  the  mutilated  dead  bodies  were  laid  as 
closely  as  they  could  be  packed^the  only  soldiers' 
grave  practicable  at  such  a  time.  It  was  a  sad  and 
painful  duty  to  Lortl  Raglan  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  general  officers — Cathcart,  Strangways, 
Goldie,  and  others—who  were  interred  with 
such  military  honours  as  the  occasion  permitted. 
But  even  at  such  a  time  of  mourning,  when 
the  ferocity  of  combatants  is  usually  allayed, 
the  atrocities  of  the  Russians  were  renewed. 
Ambulances,  arabasj^  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
wore  employed  by  the  British  to  convey  their 
wounded  down  to  Balaklava ;  and  upon  these 
vehicles,  as  upon  the  British  burying -parties, 
the  Russian  ships  in  the  harbour  maintained  an 
unceasing  firo  of  sliell.^.  Lord  Raglan  sent  in  a 
flag  of  tnico  to  Prince  Menchikoff,  complaining 
of  this  departure  from  all  the  honourable  ridea 
of  war,  and  also  of  tbe  stabbing  of  the  wounded, 
which  the  Russians  had  sy.stematically  adopted 
on  the  previous  day.  I'rince  MenchikoflF  sent  a 
reply,  partly  denying,  partly  justifying,  and  partly 
deploring  the  alleged  conduct ;  but  it  remained 
too  evident  that  tbe  Russian  soldiery,  roitseil  to 
a  state  of  maddened  excitemeut  by  drink  and  by 
priestly  fanaticism,  had  been  encouraged  to  regard 
the  Alhes  as  infidels,  whom  it  wonld  be  a  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  to  kill. 

Thus  ended  the  terrible  Battle  of  Inkermawti. 


CHAPTER    Tin. 

WINTER  AT  SEBASTOPOL  AKD  SCUT  ART,  1851-5. 


'  N  tke  first  week  of  November 
1854,  an  important  crisis  pre- 
iseoted  itself.  Convit^tion  was 
'brought  to  the  minda  of  dll, 
that  the  Allied  armies  must  puss 
the  dread  season  of  winter  in  tlie 
"'Crimea,  despite  tbo  fact  that  few 
[  or  no  preliminary  an-ftngements  had 
been  made  for  each  a  contingency, 
T^  Poliitcians  and  generals  alike  arrived  at 
thii  conclusion.  It  was  On  the  7th  or  0th  of 
November  that  the  cabinet  ministers  in  London 
decided  a  question  long  under  diseussion,  whether 
to  raise  the  iiege  of  Sebastopol  and  withdi-aw  the 
army,  or  to  winter  in  the  Crimea  ?  thoy  resolvod 
on  tho  latter  course.  Every  dispatch  ftom  Lord 
Eaglan  rendei"©d  less  and  less  probable  an  imme- 
diate conquest  of  the  great  stronghold  •,  and  even 
when  the  niiniBters  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  battle 
of  Inkermann,  they  felt  that  the  army  was  too 
ranftll  to  effect  an  immediate  and  important 
capture.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Raglan  -was  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  diffieidty.  His  array, 
small  at  the  outset,  had  been  io  tcduced  by 
cholera  and  fever,  and  by  the  battles  of  Alma, 
Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  that  bo  bad  now 
barely  sutBcient  meu  to  guard  the  trenches ; 
another  great  battle  might  Imvo  annihOated  the 
remnant  yet  at  bis  disposal.  His  companions  in 
arms  had  been  stricken  down  on  all  sides  of  him ; 
Ilia  hospitals  were  full ;  his  commissariat-officers 
became  anxious  concerning  tiicir  means  of  main- 
taining supplies  during  the  winter ;  and  the  future 
looked  dark  and  gloomy  to  all  in  the  British  camp. 
The  French,  better  provide*!  for  various  contin- 
gencies, were  in  higher  spirits;  yet  was  Canrobert's 
position  onerous  and  difficult.  As  to  the  Turks, 
few  thought  of  them  but  to  abuse  them :  their 
position  in  the  Crimea  was  more  painful  than 
that  of  any  of  ilie  other  three  naHcms  engaged  in 
the  war.  At  home,  the  English  and  French 
nations,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann reached  them,  felt  unbounded  astontshment 
and  admiration,  but  not  that  enthufiiasm  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  had  excited  ■  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able life  bad  been  immense;  the  reinforcements 
sent  out  were  known  to  hare  been  few ;  the  hopes 
that  Sebasttjpol  would  speedily  fall  became  weaker 


and  weaker ;  account'?  frequently  reached  England 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  wretched 
plight,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  insnfficiently  and 
irregularly  supplied  with  focwi ;  and  the  question 
passed  anxiously  from  mouth  to  mouth — '  H« 
will  our  poor  follows  bear  the  rigoui-s  of  winter  ( 


THE     SIEQE,     IN     THB     CLOSING     WE  El 
OF    1864. 

All  weakened   as  he  was,  the  British  eom. 

mander  could  yet  not  spare  a  single  day  to  re»t 
his  army,  or  to  wait  for  relnforoementc.  If  he 
could  not  attempt  a  second  bombardment  of  tho 
beleaguered  fortress,  ho  was  ncvcribekss  eoforocd. 
to  maintain  intact  the  trenches  already  for 
as  a  basis  for  future  operations  when  bettor 
should  arrive — nay,  as  a  precaution  necessary 
the  very  existence  of  his  army.  His 
hiUties  Weame  day  by  day  greater  as  his  cfl^tlve 
means  became  less.  An  enumeration,  made 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Inkemiatm,  n»veal«d 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  visitation  to  which  the 
otBcei-s  had  been  subjected  ;  for  it  was  fotmd  thai, 
during  the  few  weeks  of  warfare  elapsed,  101 
officers  had  been  killed  iu  action,  207  wonnddl, 
and  36  struck  down  by  disease  and  fatigue.  The 
omban-assraent  such  losses  occasion  to  a  mititmy 
commander,  none  but  himself  can  know.  Lord 
Baglan  was  created  field-marshal  Imtnetliately 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  reachdH 
England ;  the  British  government,  too,  made  a 
very  unusual  departure  from  routine  prcK^eedinp, 
by  awarding  ensigncies  and  cometcies  to  some  «i 
the  sergeants  engaged  in  that  wonderful  '  soldieli? 
battle,'  and  small  annuities  and  gratuities  to  soma 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  }♦ 

«  *  EorsB  Ouardtt  Deetmi^^*, 
Thfl  Qnwn  hu  bera  pimtcd  to  CDinnuod  thaL  ■«  »  tnttk  «( 
Bet  MajMty'*  Tecoirnition  ttf  thp  mcritoriom  apmpta  of  nuu  turn 
iiii.-»ioraedo£tlcen  of  tbe  unor  unifier  the  c^mmuid  of  Plcld-nnnhil 
Lord  ftaelui,  In  tbe  recent  brilliant  oppratiobs  in  tb«  Criaic^  f 
Flold-nunluL  aSitil  tabinit,  UirDU(rh  th?  Oenenl  Conu 
chief,  the  name  of  ottv  setfpe^nt  of  each  rtgimeJit  of  e«tn 
tbrce  b*Ttalloaj  of  Ihc  I^oot  Gnjirdu,  tnd  of  vnry 
Inftntry  of  the  1in«,  to  he  prornotcd  to  a  eonsct^  or  c 

Hpjf  MBJwty'ft  opttroTri;  *nd,  with  the  tlew  to  nndvr  Ibl , 

AvaJbble  Ihc  eprtiw*  of  OiP«  iDeTiiflrioitf  BBAn,  Bmr  Ifjjartxip 
directed  that  the  Plrldl-tnar«h&l  do  appoint  tnrerMauUir  Mit 
pendln;?  Her  Miv)eBtj'ii  pleastire,  the  jwrpwilt  an  TveoatDtniMA  11 
reslmeata  In  ttte  nrnj  nodjer  fall  conunandi  ind  Her  tUit^im 


, 
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but  these  pleaaing  ftcknowledgments  of  services 
rendered  could  not  induce  forget ftilness  of  the 
anxieties  and  onerous  duties  of  his  position.  Even 
the  award  of  mcdala  to  all  the  ofSccra  and  soldiers 
engag:ed  in  the  Crimeaj  (ind  of  clasps  bearing  the 
inscriptions  *  Alma '  and  *  Inkermann,'  m^  with 
some  discontent ;  for  tho  cavalry  felt  neglected 
by  the  non-appearance  of  a  *  Balaklava '  clasp — 
an  onvission  after  wards  suppliedj  consequent  on  a 
debate  in  parliament 

The  Russians,  mortified  as  they  must  un- 
quDsttonablj  havo  been  by  their  signal  defeat 
at  Inkermann,  remained  in  great  force  in  and 
near  Sebnatopffl.  There  appear  to  hare  been 
many  distinguished  generals  among  them  at 
the  time  of  the  battle,  including  Menchlkoif, 
one  of  the  three  Oortchakoffs,  Dannenberg, 
Liprandi,  LWdera,  and  Osten-Sackenj  besides  the 
two  graud-dufces ;  antl  nothing  was  spared  that 
might  esoito  entbusiasm  among  the  soldiery. 
How  the  Omr  Nicholas  encouraged  his  troops  at 
Sebastopol,  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  tho  tennr  of 
a  report  transmitted  to  him  by  Frinco  Menchikoff, 
dated  the  1 2th  of  November.*  The  firm  staod 
made  by  Russia  had  evidently  not  been  calculated 
upon  by  the  Allied  governments.  The  emperor 
of  the  French,  writing  to  General  Oanrobert 
on  the  a-ltb  of  November,  after  expressing  his 
admiration  of  the  valour  of  the  French  forces,  and 
his  sympathy  with  their  losses,  gaid :  *  After  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Almaj  I  had  hoped  for 
a  moment  tbat  tbc  routed  army  of  the  enemy 
would  not  so  easily  havo  repaired  its  losses,  and 
that  Sebastopol  would  aoon  have  fallen  under 
onr  attacks  ;  but  the  obstinate  defence  of  that 

fWTthpT  TiM.li  practoosly  plenscfl  to  ti\gni(y  bw  tnLctitlon  that,  6n  tho 
te«irrDl  TccoiijmeiidQtiDiii  recfirlhir  Hpr  ITajMty'a  opproTal,  Uie 
cormnlasiDn  bIkiII  in  meH  caw  bear  date  tho  Eth  ot  November  1S54,' 
The  chief  jxiifit*  in  tlifi  mjrsl  wttmuit,  dnted  (.lie  4Lh  of  De«ember» 
cnnccTTiinif  aJiuuJties  and  gratuiUcfl  tfi  solditjrs,  nrD  ihu  rollowlne: 
— 'Whtreai  wc  de*m   It  expetUotit  to  murk  onr  seQAD  of  tea 
dIfttliifuUihcd,  pliant,  and  [ro'jd  cotidiiet  of  thr  annj  kftui;;  in  tb* 
Eut  uAder  ttko  cciwipand  of  Ficld-marahAl  I^rd  Jlii^lfti) :  our  wtU 
Riitl  ptctmre  it,  tliot  one  MrRTnnl  in  each  tcftimpjit  of  cftifalrr  and 
infontrj,  and  of  rach  bottaUrjn  of  Uie  Toot  Onarila  And  of  the  Rlilo 
nrlgtide  serrinff  in  the  East.,  in  the  Crltncji,  ftr  elscwlicre,  under 
th*  i»)ininnnr1  of  J  ield-mnnhiil  Lord  lla^^liin,  *hall  bo  eolcctcd  bf 
the  comraitiidinf  offlceT,  anil  rcconnnetid^l  to  u»  for  the  grant  of  aa 
BnauitT.  not  exccfdinff  £20,  provided  that  the  a^grogntc  of  f rant* 
now  laiide  HBd  to  bo  miide  aball  not  cxci^mI  i&40M  In  luif  one  ytur. 
The  luuiuUjr  so  granteii  In  to  be  at  Uic  dlBposiil  of  iDch  Aergraat, 
iltlioUKli  he  may  be  E.tiU  in  our  ierticc. 

It  U  oiso  oui  will  and  pleaiori;  to  extend  the  [tFOviiloiiK,  of  Our 
royal  wiTraot  of  the  I3th  of  AprU  IflM,  and  *lLh  the  upcclal  ricw 
fit  muklbgr  our  *eii«e  of  the  dlttingvlabed  eerricfi  and  frallaiit 
ooodiwt  in  the  field  of  otir  army  now  acTrUiK  tn  the  En*t,  la  tho 
Crimea,  or  cbcwherc,  nnder  the  comraftnd  of  Ficld-marahat  Lord 
BAKlan,  to  BrdcT  and  direct  that  the  eotninandine  oftictr  of  eiieb 
regimtal  of  civtUry  thull  b«  Allowed  to  recommend  one  Krgeaiit, 
two  eotpots^  and  fntir  prSmtei! ;  and  the  commandlni^  oMcer  of 
Qicll  t^^imtnt  of  infaQtirx,  and  of  each  btttalisn  at  f  oot  Gaards, 
•nd  of  the  Jllfle  Gri^dc,  ithaU  he  nllowed   to  recommend  one 
KTgvuit,  tma  edrpanlgi,  tnd  ten  priTatM,  to  leceiTe  a  medil  imd 
ft  gnixdlT  ^— 

For  a  aergcant,   ......       bi& 

For  ft  eorporoJ,        ,        .....      W 

For  a  privatCj     ......  5 

Tho  ^tnitj  to  be  placed  in  the  re (ftrociit*!  saTUipr-t)«,itk,  then  to 
rrntain  tn  depoalt  at  interest  until  hi«  tIJ •charge  mim  onr  ter* lee, 
a&d  to  ba  ietautH  to  be  hia  perBonal  propertf,  in  confonulty  with 
tho  tarmi  of  out  royal  warrant  of  tho  l3lh  of  Ajiril  196i.' 

■  *  [iidppcndcntly  of  the  aatteriaf  word*  of  your  Imperial 
li^Cfitj  to  the  army  atjd  the  gurrliKin  of  Schasitopijl— words  which 
I  tranuDltted  hr  a  special  order  of  the  d«y.  in  vxtMEUtlon  of  yonr 
or««n~PTiii«  QftUtain.  »id-de-camp  of  your  Imperinl  MnJMly,  haa 
faiaUiOd  wtth  cxifititiiito  tho  miuioa  ccmfided  to  him.    He  went 


town,  and  the  rein  for cemeitta  received  by  the 
Russian  armyj  have  for  the  present  arrested  the 
oourae  of  our  success.  I  approve  of  the  resistance 
you  made  to  the  impatience  of  the  troops  who 
wished  to  make  tho  assault  under  circumstances 
that  would  have  entnilod  too  considerable  loss.'  It 
was  not  at  the  time  fully  known  how  enormous 
had  been  the  preparations  at  Sebastopol,  alUiough 
Napoleon  appears  to  have  approved  Ganrobert's 
decision  in  relation  to  the  assault.  The  Rusefans 
had  constructed  aa  immense  semicircular  mound, 
mounting  thirty  guna,  around  the  base  of  the 
smaJl  ^'bite-stone  tower  ealled  the  Malakoff ;  they 
bad  replaced  the  3S-pouiider  guns  in  the  Rodan 
by  gtma  throwing  solid  shot  of  110  pounds 
weight ;  they  had  employed  their  womeu  day  and 
night  in  making  saud-baga,  and  in  filling  them, 
as  well  aa  gabions  and  faacincs  [  they  had  heeled 
over  two  of  their  largest  ships  in  tho  harbour, 
covered  the  decks  with  a  protective  layer,  five 
feet  in  depth,  of  sand-bags  and  Hucines,  awuug 
immense  mortars  from  the  masts  and  yards,  and 
pointed  those  mortars  towards  the  English  position ; 
and  they  bad  brought  an  immense  store  of  powder, 
shot,  and  shell,  from  OberBou,  Eertch,  Anapa, 
YenikaM,  and  Nieolaioff,  which  had  safely  entered 
Sebastopol,  despite  the  British  forces  encamped  on 
tho  heights  above.  Indeed,  tho  AllieSj  although 
they  had  too  goo<l  reason  to  know  that  Menchikoff 
had  been  energetically  employed  in  strengthen- 
ing his  position,  did  not  know  until  afterwards 
the  ftiU  estent  and  the  tremendous  nature  of 
the  operations  conducted  within  and  near  the 
beleaguered  city. 

Discufisiona  were  at  that  time  warmly  carried 
on,  at  the  camps  aa  well  as  in  England  and 
France,  on  the  question,  whether  the  Allied 
generals  had  acted  wisely  in  abandoning  the 
north  sido  of  Sebastopol  in  order  to  attack  the 
south?  and  on  the  further  question,  whether  the 
south  side  eould  have  been  taken  by  a  coup  de 
iiiain  immediately  after  the  flank-march  1  Some 
of  the  arguments  adduced  have  already  been 
adverted  to ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  Mr 
Woods's  sumniary  of  reasonings  on  the  latter  of 
these  two  questions.  '  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
by  authorities,  that  any  immediate  oft-handed 
attempt  upon  the  south  aide  of  Sebastopol  was 

throtifth  all  the  basilcnu  and  all  the  batterfH  where  the  niton 
Rre  f^tatiuEied  and  Af^lit.  The  Ihanka  and  ontouragcincntA  of  tho 
Sovereign,  of  which  i'rince  Galltsin  had  thehoDonr  to  be  tht  bB*rei-, 
Ebddrnwcd  to  tlicKW  hrarc  »iiilor«  tn  the  name  of  your  ImiMrUu 
Mnjcaty,  not  only  rcdoublctl  their  ardoar,  but  al.^n  touched  «iWy 
one  of  thctn  to  the  bottom  of  hli  wjul.  Vavv  lictcned  with  tMcr*  of 
emotion  to  the  words  of  thetr  Monarch  and  Father,  full  of  wlfcilDdB 
for  hifl  well-belQTcd  chlklrcn,  a*  your  Mnjesty  deifmcd  to  fxptMa 
yoQri«ir  in  the  tv^CTlpt  wltli  which  yoa  hcmoured  me  «n  the  Slat 
of  Ihii  month. 

It  was  frith  an  eqnul  wntlment  of  pbtin  wnd  prateHal  veneration 
that  th*  troopfi  rewdTftl  the  pift  and  tho  blewin^  nf  Her  Majeaty 
the  Fmpr€«i.  After  a  reiigion*  ceremutiv,  the  imagti  of  tho 
SsLTlour,  hronffht  by  Prinee  Galltiln!,  waa  tnkwi,  aowoipaniBd  Iqr 
all  the  mhnbiunti  of  the  town,  firom  the  Church  of  StMkhul  to 
the  NichttlM  Battery  J  and  thence  that  holy  Imag*  waa  earrled,  with 
appropriatfl  rell^oui)  ceremony »  to  all  the  bantioni  and  bU  thai 
hfttteTiea,  to  blesi  the  defendera  of  them.  AU  the  men  present,  having 
liitfined  with  pious  attentton  to  the  address  of  the  prieit,  prayed 
wjib  ferTonr,  and  went  atid  kiieed  the  holy  Image  of  the  Sarloar. 

ThLi  imo^e  la  now  depopiti-d  in  tho  locality  pwpowd  fOr  it  near 
the  pfilranceHgate  of  the  Klcholii.  Bolteij.' 
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almost  certain  to  have  been  unsuccessful  j  and 
that,  successful  or  not,  it  must  have  resulted  in  the 
dcatruotlon  of  the  Allies  before  the  winter  was 
over.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Allies 
first  appeared  before  the  town^  Menuhikoflf  had 
led  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery  and  10,CMXI 
regular  troops  luside  the  place  as  a  garrison.  In 
addition  to  this,  were  twelve  complete  regiments 
of  sailors  of  800  men  oaclij  with  3000  marines  and 
three  dockyard  battalions  of  workmen — about  5O00 
strong—formed  into  troops,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  English  dockyard  battalions,  from  whom  the 
Russians  took  the  hint  five  years  ago.  Long  before 
the  Allies  landed,  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
tQwa  had  l>een  enrolled  int-o  companies  and  drilled 
witU  rifles.  These  regular  irregulars  had  their 
atations  and  points  of  rendeCTOus  at  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  were  told  off  into  brigades,  to  hold 
and  defend  certain  houses  from  the  windows,  and 
to  assist  in  extinguishing  any  conflagration  which 
might  break  out  All  but  one  or  two  principal 
Btreets  in  Sebastopol  had  been  barricaded,  and 
were  defended  with  cannon.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  place  was  garTisoned  by  at  least 
40,0(X>  men,  and  with  this  forcCj  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  was  impregnable  to  any 
sudden  attack.  After  the  havoc  which  Alma  and 
continued  sickness  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies,  and  taking  off  the  immense  number  of 
non-effective  men  necessary  to  gnatxi  Ealuklava, 
Kamiesch,  and  i-ear-guard,  commissariat,  and 
hospital  soldiers,  the  utmost  strength  in  which  the 
English,  French,  and  Turka  could  have  advanced 
to  the  assault  would  not  have  exceeded  40,000 
bayonets^  Between  the  garrison,  as  numerous 
aa  the  stonning  army,  the  ditches  to  cross,  walls 
to  climb,  batteries  to  be  silenced,  ajid  strcet- 
flg;httng^  to  be  endured  in  a  town  of  which  wo 
knew  nothing — defeat  was  almost  certain.'  *  Jfr 
Woods  proceeds  to  argue  that,  even  if  complete 
success  be  sujjposcd  to  have  attended  the  assault, 
and  the  south  of  the  town  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  the  ground  could  not 
have  been  held  ;  because  the  numbers  would 
necessarily  have  been  reduced  by  the  murderoua 
conflict  always  attending  any  assault  of  so  strong 
a  place,  at  the  very  time  when  extendctl  lines 
would  nee<l  to  be  guarded,  aud  the  fire  of  the 
northern  forts  borne.  ^  Under  such  circumstances,* 
he  asks,  '  would  the  corps  under  Liprandi  have 
been  repulsed  ?  aud  what  would  have  been  the 
result  of  the  masses  hurled  against  us  at  Inker- 
mann?  Our  enfeebled  and  scattered  troops  would 
have  been  slaughtered  in  detail'  Mr  "Woods's 
conclusion  is,  in  brief,  that  the  prudent  caution 
of  Raglan  and  Canrobert,  so  much  censured  by 
many  critics  at  the  time,  alone  saved  the  Allied 
anny  from  utter  destruction  during  the  winter; 
the  blame,  if  any,  is  awarded  to  the  governments 
that  sent  out  means  inadequate  to  the  proposed  end. 
At  a  later  date,  when    the   inquiries    by  the 

•  C&impaifti  in  (h*  Onmett. 


Sebastopol  Committeo  -were  instituted,  most  of 
the  military  officers  who  gave  evidence  dwdt 
forcibly  on  this  inequality  between  means  aod 
end.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  planned  the  general 
outhne  of  the  siege-operatfons,  stated  that  he  had 
always  felt  the  want  of  force  at  his  command; 
his  urgent  demands  for  more  men  as  workup 
parties  had  been  met  by  declarations  on  the  part 
of  the  adjutant-general,  that  there  were  no  men 
to  spare  J  the  di^'isional  camps  had  tuo  few  oveft 
to  defend  properly'  the  eastern  and  nortbem 
margin  of  the  ]»lateau,  and  could  ill  spare 
companies  to  dig  and  guard  in  the  trenches. 
Sir  John  worked  as  rapidly  as  his  limited  means 
permittctl,  and  entertained  a  confident  belief  that 
the  place  would  soon  fali ;  but  the  flt^  d»y'i 
bombardment,  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  dissipated 
this  belief  aji  completely  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
dream :  it  was  then  that  the  real  peril  of  the  Allies, 
in  his  opinion,  commenced  *,  and  it  was  not  until 
then  that  he  troubled  himself  concerning  the  stats 
of  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  SebastopoL  This 
was  all  tho  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  becaxu« 
October  had  been  a  fine  month^  revealiiig  few 
of  the  road  miseries  afterwards  cicperienci^  A 
peqilexity  then  became  doubled,  or  rather  tripled  •, 
soldiers,  too  few  in  number  to  render  two  kiiidi 
of  service,  trench-duty  and  camp^uty,  wew 
now  wanted  for  a  third,  namely,  road-making. 
When  Sir  John  was  asked  whether  a  road  ought 
not  to  have  been  commenced  early  in  Jfovemhcr, 
be  admitted  the  fact,  but  added :  '  Our  force  wsi 
too  small  to  do  anything;  a  large  force  wooJd 
have  been  necessary.  The  road  Is  seven  or  eight 
miles  long,  over  a  bad  soil,  and  the  const ;;: 
of  a  road  would  have  required  euormous  * 
It  would,  of  course,  have  been  better  to  have  a 
good  road,  but  we  had  scarcely  men  enotigjb 
for  the  trenches.  If  we  had  withdrawn  incu  ftiom 
the  trenches,  we  should  have  been  in  a  modi 
worse  position ;  the  enem}*  would  have  advanced 
upon  tho  trenches  and  the  rear,  and  we  couM 
hardly  have  kept  our  camp/ 

That  the  force  was  too  small  for  the  \\-or1i 
uiKlertakcn,  was  ivell  known  to  the  K 
government;  their  excuse  was,  that  no  on^  , 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  an  Allied  mimj 
wintering  before  a  particular  city  in  the  csar'i 
dominions.  The  force  had  been  sent  out  in 
accordance  with  plans  originally  furmed,  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  arose,  but 
not  susceptible  of  easy  adjustment  to  the  require* 
ments  of  wintering.  The  English  army  at  first 
consisted  of  four  divisions  of  infantry,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  numbering  kn 
all  about  25,000  men  ;  but  an  additiona.1  Gi'MC 
were  sent  out  under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  to  form 
a  new  division,  Immeiiiately  on  receipt  of  tlic 
news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermaun,  the  authorities 
resolved  to  despatch  another  reinforcement  uf 
6500  men,  comprising  the  34th,  62d,  71st^  90til, 
and  07th  Tcglraeuta,  together  with  annther  bst- 
tahon  of  the  Grenadier  Guards :  the  whole  ta  forai 
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an  additional  division  of  tlie  British  army  in  the 
East;  hut  the  depth  of  winter  had  arrived  before 
most  of  th'eso  ts'o*>p8  had  reached  the  Crimea, 
and,  therefore,  the  road-making;  necessities  at 
Irtkermann  were  but  httJe  responded  to.  Aa  if 
to  add  one  misfortune  to  others,  the  additional 
troops  sent  out  on  these  emergencies  were  mew 
Iwist  fitted  to  heftr  the  laho\ira  and  severitSca 
of  stem  winter.  Lord  Ilardinge,  commander-in- 
ehief,  when  examined  by  the  Sebaatopol  Committee 
eonceming  the  preparations  he  had  jorganised  for 
the  campaign,  frankly  admitted  the  fact.  *  It  haa 
to  a  great  degree  been  inevitable.  Our  peace 
establiabnient  had  been  bo  vety  low  indeed,  that, 
after  making  the  first  effort,  and  sending  out 
2.>,(X)0  men,  we  could  do  nothing  more  than  send 
ont  young  reeniita.  We  made  them  pretty  perfect 
in  drill  in  a  couple  of  months,  but  instead  of 
sending  out  bone  and  mnscle,  they  were,  I  may 
say,  otdy  gristle.  Our  peace  establishment  had 
been  bo  low,  that  when  the  war  bi'oke  out,  we 
were  obliged  to  raise  men  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  and 
the  great  difference  between  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  WeUington  on  his  going  to  the  Peninsula 
in  1806  and  the  army  in  the  Ciimea  is  this :  In 
180S,  "vre  had  for  six:  or  seven  years  previouaty  a 
very  large  force  of  second  battalions  and  of  militia 
to  resist  invasion.  All  those  men,  from  twenty 
to  twentj^-five  years  of  age,  were  in  the  highest 
state  of  discipline,  and  when  we  drew  upon 
them,  we  knew  wo  should  get  soldiers  whom  we 
could  relj  on.  But  when  we  came  in  November 
and  December,  in  the  face  of  the  winter  in  the 
Crimea,  to  send  out  those  raw  recruits— and  we 
had  no  otbeirs  to  send — it  was  impossible  to  expect 
them  to  resist  hard  work  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  weatlier  so  well  as  other  and  more  seasoned 
men.'  The  splendid  Guards,  who  had  loft  London 
3000  strong,  had  withered  down  to  600  weak 
and  wasted  men  ;  the  troops  of  the  line  had 
sn  fie  red  diminution,  thotigh  not  in  so  great  a 
ratio;  and  to  replace  these  losses,  raw  yonng 
recruits  could  alone  bo  found.  The  French,  in 
every  sense  more  of  a  military  nation,  were 
speedily  in  a  position  to  nend  out  reinforcements 
of  well-tried  men ;  more  than  20,000  troops  were 
despatched  from  Toulon  and  Marseille  soon  after 
the  receipt  of  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
to  fiwell  the  amount  of  force  available  for  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
fiier««M  wa*  of  little  moment  to  the  hard-worked 
English  troops ;  for,  whether  by  design  or  through 
inadvertence,  the  English  had  taken  the  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  plateau  for  their  encamp- 
ment and  ttiege- works,  although  less  fitted  for  it  in 
relation  to  numbers. 

There  are  certain  ratios  laid  down  by  military 
authorities  which,  if  correct,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  relative  weakness  of  the  Allies.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  number  of  men  on  duty  in  the  trendies 
should  alwaya  equal  three-fourths  of  the  strength 
of  the  garrison  ■  that  there  should  be  at  leaat  three 
*  reliefs'  of  this  number,  in  order  that  each  guard 


may  be  on  duty  only  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  ;  that  the  regular  duties  of  the  army,  such  as 
picket,  camp,  and  esc<>rt  duties,  with  four  *  reliefs,' 
require  about  two-fifths  as  many  as  the  whole 
number  told  off  for  trench-duty.  Then,  assuming 
that  Sebastopol  was  defended  by  40,00<i  men,  the 
theory  required  that  the  Allies  should  have  had 
at  their  command  00,000  men  for  trench-duty, 
and  36,000  for  camiMluties,  making  126,000— 
independent  of  any  force  disposable  to  meet 
Liprandi  or  other  Russian  generals  in  the  open 
field.  Whether  a  general  possessing  brilliant 
military  genius  would  allow  himself  to  be  bound 
down  by  arithmetic  of  this  kind,  is  a  separate 
question ;  but^  taking  the  estimate  as  it  stands, 
the  aTailable  troops  were  little  more  than  half 
the  theoretical  number  above  given,  during  a 
considerable  period  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Inkermann. 

When,  after  the  battle,  lord  Raglan  looked 
around,  and  saw  how  many  of  his  officers  had 
boon  cut  off,  he  must  have  painfully  felt  the 
bereavement;  and  when  he  found  that  yet  another 
was  about  to  leave  him,  the  cares  of  his  position 
became  still  more  serious.  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans, 
a  gallant  soldier  who  had  heroically  struggled 
against  bodily  sufferings,  was  forced  to  succumb 
at  last:  he  could  bear  no  more.  The  heats  and 
colds  of  the  Crimea,  the  constant  exposure  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  trying  responsibilities  of  com- 
mand over  a  division  more  dangerously  placed 
than  any  otlier  in  the  British  camp,  had  shattered 
a  frame  over  which  nearly  seventy  winters  had 
passed.  He  tokg  from  a  sick-bed  to  be  present 
at  the  battle  of  Inkermann  ;  but  six  days  after- 
wards, while  on  board  the  Britannia  at  Balaklava, 
ho  wrote  a  letter  to  the  commander,  announcing 
the  failure  of  his  powers  to  ftilfil  the  duties  of 
a  general  :  a  letter  frank,  characteristic,  but 
mournful.  It  a|>pears  that  illness  and  exhaustion 
fi-om  other  causes  had  l>een  rendered  mtire  serious 
by  a  fall  from  hts  horse  ;  and  tliat  it  was  against 
the  wishes,  even  the  command,  of  Lord  Raglan, 
that  Sir  de  Lacy  appeared  in  the  field  on  the  5th. 
Writing  on  bis  bed  of  sickness,  he  said  :  *  Five 
months  without  cessation  under  canvas,  with  some 
unavoidable  privations  and  alterations  of  tem- 
perature, latterly  at  night  not  un  frequently  severe 
coldj  with  the  shock  occasioned  by  my  full,  have 
had  their  effect  on  one  in  his  sixty-eightb  year, 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  chances  of  the  service,  Z 
believe  no  other  officer  of  the  same  advanced  age 
and  rank  has  had  the  same  continuous  test  to  bear 
np  against.  ....  Durhig  the  oecasiitnal  northerly 
winds,  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  have  my  tent 
for  twenty-four  hours  together  wholly  closed,  and 
gave  and  received  orders  through  my  unopened 
tent-doors,  fc^ome  of  your  lordshi[s's  staff  will 
remember  how  often,  in  bringing  me  ordei-s,  they 
found  mo  on  my  bed,  or  rather  in  my  blankets, 
on  the  ground,  when  I  ought  rather  to  have 
been,  if  I  could,  on  horf^back.*  To  tbe  regret 
of  Lord  Raglan  and  of  the  whole  army,  General 


Evuia  waa  enTorced  to  give  up  kis  command  of 
the  2d  division,  and  to  Tctum  to  England,  One 
passage  in  the  general's  lettor  he  himself  pointedly 
refeiTcd  to  at  a  later  date,  as  containing  a  record 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  repeatedly  drawn  attention 
to  tho  insujBdent  means  placed  at  liis  disposal 
for  defcndmg  the  important  position  overlooking 
the  Yalley  of  Inkermann,  Speaking  of  that 
position,  as  held  during  tl;o  interval  betweou 
the  flank-march  and  the  Lattlo  of  Inkermann,  ho 
said :  '  The  post  I  was  charged  with  during  that 
long  period  was,  I  heheve,  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the  French  and  Enghsh 
armies.  Frequently  hut  few  troops  remained  to 
me  for  its  defence,  against  sometimes  tenfold  our 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  within  a  short  distance 
from  our  front.  I  had  the  honour  of  frtmuentiy 
submitting  my  opinion  of  the  weakness  and 
precariousness  of  the  position  of  the  2d  division 
to  your  lordship,  and,  indeed,  also  to  Geneiul 
Canrohert,  and  of  the  small  moans  at  my  di8[K)sal 
to  place  it  in  more  security.  Its  liahUity  to  be 
suddenly  attacked  at  aU  times,  it  vpaa  sJso  uiy 
dnty  to  represent.  But  the  various  exigencies 
to  bo  provided  for  on  other  points  at  that  time 
scarcely  left  it  possible,  I  behove,  to  afford  us  any 
material  reinforcement  or  means  for  the  construc- 
tion of  defences.  I  have  ventured  into  those 
details  to  account  for  the  harassing  nature  of 
the  duty  alluded  to,  and  of  the  anxious  and  almost 
^ileeplcss  nights  and  days  it  occasioned  me.' 

Weakened  in  tlxo  various  ways  above  indicated, 
Lord  llaglan  prepared^  after  tlie  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  best  manner 
penmitted  by  the  resources  at  his  command.  His 
dispatches,  written  during  the  remaining  eight 
weeks  of  the  year,  frequently  met  with  a  smile 
of  derision  at  home,  on  account  of  their  dwell- 
bear  1 J  as  much  on  tbe  weather  a^  on   the 

__  But  there  was  a  cause  for  this,  imperfectly 
oown  in  England  at  the  time:  every  cutting 
blas^  every  wet  nighty  every  addition  to  the  rairy 
state  of  the  tracks,  coat  him  many  valuable  lives; 
insomuch  that  he  deeply  felt  the  importance  of 
changes  in  tho  weather  to  the  welfare  of  those 
under  his  command,  The  operations  comprised  a 
steady  advance  of  tko  siege- works,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  belea^ered  city,  and  an  almost 
nightly  series  of  sorties  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Russians,  intended  cither  to  destroy  some  of  the 
siege*works  or  to  pick  off  some  of  the  Engheh 
and  French  soldiers.  On  the  20th  of  November, 
a  smart  skirmish  took  place  outside  the  lines; 
the  Eussiau  outposts  advanced  so  close  to  the 
Engliah  left  attack,  that  Lord  Eaglan  deemed  it 
necessary  to  dislodge  them :  about  30Q  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  a  few  deserted  caves,  sometimes 
called  '  ovens ; '  he,  accordingly,  sent  a  detachment 
of  the  1st  battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Tryon,  to  effect  this  service  j  it  was  gallantly 
done,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  young 
officer  who  commanded. 

The  French,  during  the  month  of  December, 


constructed  extensive  additional  works  in  front  of 
the  south-west  side  of  tho  town.  The  tmtteriea 
were  increased  to  nearly  thirty  in  number,  and 
armed  with  guns  of  large  caUbre,  some  newly 
arrived  from  France,  and  the  otliers  taken  &om 
tbe  ships  ;  about  eighty  guns  were  served  by 
the  artillery,  and  eighty  more  by  seamen  and 
marines.  The  trenches  and  parallels  were  little 
less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  on  the  French 
side  alone ;  the  extreme  left  was  pushed  close 
to  the  Quarantine  suburb:  so  close,  indeed,  thnt 
the  Russians  abandoned  tho  Quarantine  suburb, 
and  left  it  to  the  French.  Nevertheless,  the 
Allies,  throughout  November  and  December,  seal 
very  few  shot  or  shell  into  the  town ;  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  extending  and  strengthening 
their  siege- works.  Not  so  the  Russians^  however* 
Menchikoff  had  a  powerful  army  outside  the  town, 
near  lukeimann ;  he  liad  troops  enough  in  the 
town  to  construct  and  maintain  the  defences; 
and,  moreover,  ho  possessed  sufficient  aggreastTe 
power  to  make  frec^uent  sorties  with  his  infantry 
and  frequent  cannonadings  with  his  artillety. 

Liprandi's  occupation  of  the  plain  of  the 
Teh  em  ay  a,  Ijetwcen  Tchoi^ouna  and  BaJaklara, 
had  been  advantageous  to  the  Russians  and 
embarrassing  to  the  Alhea  ;  it  materially  added 
tho  Russian  attacks  on  tho  25th  and  26th  of 
October  and  the  5  th  of  November  *  and  if  ih« 
general  had  been  more  skilful,  the  English  might 
have  been  placed  in  great  periL  The  RnsBiana 
found,  however,  that  this  position  must  be  aban- 
doned, owing  to  the  extreme  difficultj  of  pro- 
visioning posts  so  far  advanced  to  tbe  south :  they 
departed  Irom  this  part  of  the  plain  about  the 
middle  of  December.  Canrobert  thereupon  sent  a 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  d'AllonvJl" 
reconnoitre  ;  he  thereby  ascertained  iJiat,  aUK.  . 
a  few  Russian  troops  remained,  the  Allies  had  ua 
longer  any  cause  for  anxiety  in  that  dircctiea, 
About  the  same  time,  too,  a  party  of  lOOO  Zouaves 
and  Highlanders  explored  the  country  eastward  of 
Balaklava,  and  met  with  only  one  post  of  Coasadd 
between  that  port  and  the  heiglits  surrounding  tbi 
fertile  Valley  of  Baidar.  Another  recontUiisiauiCi 
was  made  on  the  30tli  of  December,  by  the  SdOOOd 
battalion  of  Rifles,  tSie  75th,  three  companies  of 
Marines,  and  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell ;  while  a  force  of  French  cavahy 
and  infantry,  with  sis  guns,  advanced  along  tbt 
plain.  Russians  had  made  their  appearance  qa 
tbe  hills  beyond  the  Tchemaya,  and  the  Allied 
generals  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  a  iK-atoh  upon 
them  -  no  actual  contest  ensned,  but  a  glittering 
mass  of  artillery,  occasionally  visible  over  Hu 
hill,  shewed  that  the  enemy  was  still  boveiuv 
about  in  tho  \icinity  of  the  plain,  nt^dy  to 
take  advantage  of  auy  weakness  or  ncgieet  of 
watchfulness  observable  in  tbe  Allied  caraps. 

Soon  after  tho  flank-mar cli,  Kaglaa  sikI 
Canrobert  had  felt  it  necessary  to  decide  npat 
tbe  destination  of  tlie  few  inhabitant  in  tbe  snill 
villages  south  of  Sebastopol,     The  poor  ViShgat 
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would  have  been  left  uninolested  if  this  could 
safely  have  been  done ;  but  the  British  com- 
mander speedily  found  the  Greeks  in  B^klara  to 
be  in  league  with  the  Russians  in  Scbastopol,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  in  some  other  villages  could 
not  with  propriety  be  suffered  to  remain.  The 
eriQtioQJs  were  saiddening,  but  the  commanders 
Bought  to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  aa  possible. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed  by 
steamers  to  Yalta,  on  the  south  co.ist ;  others 
were  collected  and  protected  at  Kamnij  about 
two  miles  westward  of  Balaklava ;  and  others, 
again,  at  the  monastery  of  St  Geoi^e,  noticed 
in  the  last  Chapter  As  the  poor  people  were 
utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  they 
were  fed  by  the  English  and  French.  A  French 
detachment  and  a  portion  of  the  English  com* 
missariat,  quartered  at  Karani,  maintained  control 
over  the  villagers  in  that  place  j  while  a  few 
Zouaves  kept  a  watch  over  the  monks  and 
villagers  at  the  monastery. 

While  the  armieg  were  struggling  against 
accnmulated  difficulties,  as  winter  approached, 
the  fleets  wore  troubletl  with  few  vicissitudes  or 
calamities,  except  those  resulting  from  the  terriblo 
storm  noticed  in  the  next  section.  Indeed,  the 
officers  and  seamen,  bo  far  from  being  over- 
worked, suf!l:red  through  inactivity  and  want  of 
excitement.  The  longing  desire  for  some  bold 
achievement,  cheeked  in  so  mortifying  a  manner 
on  the  17th  of  October,  was  not  gnitiSdd  by  any 
second  opportunity  during  the  remaining  weeks 
of  tlie  year.  Early  in  December,  the  Allied 
admirals  were  not  a  httle  sarpriaed  by  a  sortie 
made  by  two  Russian  steau;era  from  the  Ixarbour" 
of  Sebastopol :  shewing  that  there  was  a  passage 
somewhere  between  the  sunken  ships,  available 
for  war-steamers ;  and  shewing  also,  that  the 
Russian  admirals  had  not  quite  lost  the  resolute 
spirit  belonging  to  their  profession.  On  the  6th, 
a  steamer,  supposed  to  be  the  Vladimir ^  came 
out  under  cover  of  the  batteries,  while  another 
remained  hovering  around  the  sunken  vessels. 
The  first  of  these,  unheeded  by  or  tmheeding  a 
French  frigate  near  at  hand,  steamed  round 
Fort  Alesandor,  and  brought-to  at  a  point  whence 
she  could  pour  in  a  few  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
French  works  near  Quarantine  Bay,  The  Allies, 
not  a  tittle  astonished  at  this  manceavro,  t;ent 
the  Valonim  and  Terrible  against  her ;  but  the 
Kusaian  steamer  slunk  into  her  hiding-place  behind 
the  line  of  sunken  ships,  aud  eluded  the  chase. 
The  commanding  fire  from  the  batteries  had 
probably  prevented  the  Alhcs  from  examining 
the  month  of  the  harbour  so  carefully  as  to 
determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a 
passage  for  ships ;  but  this  adventure  demon* 
strated  that  such  a  passage  was  practicable, 
outward  for  the  Kussians,  if  not  inward  for  the 
Alhes  -  and  the  sailors  entertained  therefrom  a 
hope  that  the  remaining  Russian  ships  would 
really  emerge  aud  aftbrd  them  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  fight  on  the  broad  seas.    Such  w^  the 


state  of  mingled  excitement  and  disappointment 
among  both  oflicers  and  men,  that  they  would 
have  accepted  almost  any  odds,  in  an  open  naval 
encounter  outside  the  harbour.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however*,  the  Russian  ships^  ready  for  a  second 
Sinope,  avoided  the  broadsides  of  their  opponents. 

The  main  fleet  remained  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Katcha  several  weeks  after  the 
battles  of  Balaklava  and  Inker mann  ;  but  towards 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  vessels  weighed  anchor, 
and  took  up  various  positions  around  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Crimea.  Many  of  the  ships 
entered  Double  Bay,  as  it  is  sometimes  called— 
the  bay  nearest  to  Cape  Chersonese,  consisting  of 
two  bays,  those  of  Kamiesch  and  Karatch,  having 
one  common  outlet.  Kamiesch  Bay  had  from  the 
first  been  to  the  French  what  Balaklava  was  to 
the  Enghsh,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  Teasels 
bringing  troops  and  stores  ;  and  now  many  of  the 
English  ships  of  war  found  a  convenient  anchorage 
in  the  Karatch  portion  of  Double  Bay,  better 
shielded  than  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha  from  the 
wintry  blasts  of  the  Black  Bea.  Being  nearer 
to  Balaklava,  and  about  the  same  distance  to 
Sebastopol  Harbour,  the  new  position  was  more 
advantageouiS  than  the  old.  They  did  not  all 
remain  at  Kamiesch  and  Karatch,  however ;  the 
fleets  were  divided  into  squadrons,  available  for 
various  services.  About  the  middle  of  December, 
the  Agamcmmyny  Hatmibalj  Afffiefi,  Napokon,  Jean 
Bartf  Panama^  Prmauguetf  and  a  few  fiigates, 
were  off  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  maintaining 
a  blockade,  and  watching  the  operations  of  the 
enemy ;  the  Vauhan,  Cafon^  and  bomb- vessel 
Vautour,  were  in  Arrow  Bay,  the  bay  nearest 
to  Sebastopol  \  the  JifonUhetto^  Marmigo,  Alger., 
together  with  several  frigates  and  corvettes,  were 
in  Kamiesch  Bay ;  while  the  main  portion  of  the 
English  fleet  was  divided  between  Balaklava  and 
Karatch  Bay,  The  French  fortified  the  whole 
hue  of  coast  from  Arrow  Bay  to  Cape  Chersonese, 
and  established  temporary  light-houses  at  con- 
venient spots,  to  serve  as  beacons  both  for  the 
army  on  shore  and  the  ships  at  sea. 

A  slight  excitement  was  afforded  to  each  fleet 
by  a  leave-taking,  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Admiral  Haraolin  returned  to  France,  to  reccjvo 
promotion  ;  and  Admiral  Bruat,  on  assuming  the 
command,  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
French  fleet,  in  which  ho  said  :  *  Wo  are  about 
to  lose  our  worthy  chief  j  bis  illustrious  services 
have  received  their  rewaiid.  After  having  called 
on  me  to  second  him,  the  Emperor  has  called  on 
me  to  replace  him.  Faithful  to  the  traditions 
bequeathed  to  us  by  a  glorious  past,  we  shall 
continue  to  lend  to  our  vahant  army  and  to  our 
brave  aUies  that  warm  cooperation  to  which  ho 
has  already  rendered  such  flattering  and  cordial 
justice.  On  the  day  of  combat,  the  same  patriotic 
cry  will  still  rally  us  round  the  flag  of  France/  In 
the  same  spirit.  Admiral  Dundas,  jn  taking  leave 
of  tiio  British  fleet  on  the  22d  of  December,  said  \ 
'  My  term  of  service  as  commander-in-chief  in  tho 
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Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  haTing  drawn  to  a 
close,  I  am  about  to  return  to  England,  and  give 
up  the  command  of  this  fleet  During  the  past 
year,  many  trying  circumstances  have  occurred 
— pestilence  in  its  most  aggravated  form,  action 
with  the  enemy  against  tand-dofences  such  as 
shi|>a  Viardly  ever  encountered,  and  a  tempest 
of  the  most  awful  violence.  In  all  those  events, 
the  good  conduct  and  gallantry  of  the  fleet  have 
been  evinced  and  proTed,  In  taking  an  affec- 
tiocate  leave  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines 
of  the  fleet,  I  can  hereafter  experience  no  higher 
gratification  than  the  assurance  that  they  preserve 
their  high  character  for  discipline,  enterprise,  and 
devotion  to  onr  Sovereign  and  country.'  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  an  officer  much  beloved  in  tlie 
fleet,  ^^as  appointed  as  successor  to  Admit-al 
Dun  das, 

The  fleet  became  more  and  more  limited  to 
ateamot^,  hy  the  departure  of  the  hulky  sailing 
war-ships  to  Englandj  atid  more  and  more  a  mere 
attendant  upon  the  armies.  Additional  seamen 
were  sent  ashore,  to  strengthen  the  naval  brigade  ; 
and  these  bravo  willing  fellows  were  of  infinite 
Bervice  to  the  overworked  soldiers — manning  the 
great  guns,  guarding  some  of  the  fortified  posts, 
and  acting  as  substitutes  for  mules — nearly  all  of 
ivliich  had  died  through  toil,  cold,  and  privations 
— in  bringing  stores  and  provisions  from  Balaklava 
up  to  the  sailors'  camp  on  the  plateau.  This 
latter  was  heavy  work  for  the  "seamen^ — six  miles 
down  to  the  harbour,  and  six  back  a^in,  each 
man  with  a  bag  of  biscuits  or  a  keg  of  rum  ; 
and  this,  too,  along  a  track  covered  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  with  unctuous  slimy  mud-— such 
that  at  every  step,  according  to  one  quaint 
narrator,  *  the  foot  carried  with  it  a  mass  of  earth 
covering  the  extent  of  a  smail  Gennan  princi- 
pality.' Kerertheless,  Jack  Tar  worked  with 
untiring  energy  and  chcerfiilness,  regardless  of 
obstmutions  and  discomforts. 


THE    KOYCMBBn    HURniCANE^    AND    ITS 
BPP£€T8, 

Stem  as  is  the  Black  Sea  in  winter,  murky  its 
atmosphere,  piercing  its  cold,  violent  its  winds, 
and  turbulent  its  waves,  there  has  rarely  been 
known  a  tempest  equal  in  frightful  fury  to  that 
which  raged  in  those  regions  on  the  14tli  of 
November  lfl54 ;  bringing  pitiless  destruction  to 
ships  and  mariners,  strewing  the  coast  with 
fn^meuts  of  vessels  and  disrupted  cargoes  of 
valuable  merchandise,  and  adding  manifold  to 
the  discomforts  of  those  who,  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  were  living  in  camps  and  tents. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  -when  light 
had  barely  daiNTied J  the  officers  and  men  encamped 
on  tlie  plateau  outside  Sebastopol  found  the 
strength  of  their  canvaa  tents  exposed  to  a  severe 
test.  The  night  had  been  one  of  heavy  rain  ;  the 
Burfece  of  the  plateau  had  been  converted  into  a 


sort  of  slime,  through  wliich  walking  was  difficult ; 
and  rivulets  of  muddy  water  found  an  entrance  into 
atn)ost  cveiTr'  tent,  and  disarranged  every  man's 
bedroom  comforta.  Gradually  the  rain  abated 
and  the  wind  arose,  rushing  over  the  platam 
with  a  ronr  as  of  a  distant  cannonade;  until  at 
length,  overcoming  aU  obstacles,  the  wind  pierced 
into  and  under  and  around  the  tetits»  in  maiij 
cases  blowing  them  away  altogether.  The  slimy 
compost  on  the  outside,  rceeivin^  the  full  actioa 
of  the  blast,  was  hurled  into  the  faces  of  th« 
tcntless  soldiers,  producing  a  scene  of  unutterable 
discomfort.  Home  of  the  tcnt-poiea  snapping  in 
the  middle,  the  officers  or  men  were  for  a  time 
buried  beneath  a  load  of  wet  can  Fas;  and  when, 
rudely  disturbed  in  their  morning  slumbers,  wid 
depi'ived  of  all  shelter  from  the  murky  heavens 
above  them,  they  looked  around  on  the  plateau, 
the  scene  presented  was  frightful,  even  ihoci|;li 
mingled  in  some  instances  with  the  ludicrotui 
The  storm,  having  no  rispect  for  rank  or  o&m, 
hail  levelled  ahke  the  tent  of  the  staff^yffioer 
and  that  of  the  subaltern ;  the  stroDgeet  WM 
on  that  day  tlie  best,  by  whomsoever  poaseacd. 
Officers,  liigh  in  ratjk,  were  to  be  seen  wildlj 
struggling  with  the  flapping  canvas  of  their 
overturned  tents,  or  insMug  about  in  the  almost 
hopeless  attempt  to  save  their  apparel,  books,  or 
other  chattels,  from  the  furjf  of  the  wind.  There 
were  a  few  huts  near  hcad-quarte«*3 ;  and  such  of 
these  BS  escaped  prostration  were  speedily  sougbt 
by  tentless  officers^  who— saturatctl  with  miry 
water,  and  almost  riven  l>y  thie  pterciog  blast- 
rushed  to  find  shelter  from  the  stonn. 

The  accounts  published,  of  this  scene,  by 
newspaper  con*espondeuts,  officct^,  and  privates, 
were  full  of  strange  incidents,  '  The  principd 
medical  officer  of  the  British  army  might  be 
seen  in  an  unusual  state  of  perturbation,  seeking 
for  his  garments  ere  he  took  to  flight     Brigadier 

,  with    mien   for  once   disturbed,   held   on, 

as  sailors  say,  "like  grim  death  to  a  backstay,' 
by  one  of  the  shrouds  of  his  marquee.     Captain 

,  in  drawers  and  sUirt,  was  tearing  tlirough 

the  rain  and  through  the  dirt  hke  a  manijK 
after  a  cap,  whioh  he  fancied  was  his  own,  and 
which  be  found,  after  a  desperate  run,  was  hrs 
Rct^eant's.'  Many  of  the  narratorfi  say  that  ihr 
air  was  filled  with  blankets,  hat^,  great-ooata, 
little-coats,  and  even  tabJca  and  chairs ;  tluj 
macintoshes,  qnilts.  India-rubber  tubs,  bed-dotblf, 
sheets  of  tent-canvas,  went  whirling  hko  Imrm 
ill  the  gale  towards  Sebastopol ;  that  the  ghio^e 
roofs  of  the  outhouses  were  torn  away,  mti 
scattered  over  the  camp ;  that  large  aralMS  of 
wagons  and  ambulances  were  overturned ;  th4l 
men  and  hor^ies  were  knocked  down,  aud  roUftl 
over  and  over ;  that  a  large  and  heavy  table  in 
one  of  the  tents  was  lifted  off  the  gromid,  ami 
whirled  round  and  round  till  the  Ici^  flew  «S; 
that  inside  the  comniisBariat-yard,  overturDeU.  «Arti^ 
dead  horses,  and  grou^is  of  sliivering  m^D  w«* 
seen,  not  a  tent  standing ;  and  that  *  Lord  — 
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seen  for  hours  sitting  up  to  Ui»  knocs  in  sludge 
amid  tlie  wrock  of  liis  establishment,  lueditfitive 
as  Jtarius  amid  the  raina  of  Carthage.'  The 
power  of  the  hurricane  was  indeed  great.  Heavy 
commissariat  stores  were  hurled  down  as  if  they 
had  li€en  liglit  parcels  ;  com  pressed  masses  of  liay 
ftir  the  cavairy,  weighing  200  pounds  eacli,  wore 
hirled  over  the  ground,  and  down  the  ravines 
t wards  Scbastopol  ■  and  a  large  flock  of  sheep 
was  so  utterly  scattereti,  that^  whilo  some  of  the 
poor  animals  were  driven  to  distant  camps,  others 
were  almost  literally  hurled  into  the  beleaguered 
city. 

Bat  what  were  these  miseries  compared  w^ith 
the  privations  of  the  common  soldiers  ?  Officers, 
though  tendered  tentteas  for  a  time,  speedily 
found  shelter  with  and  among  each  other  ;  but 
the  troops  m  general,  engaged  in  camp,  picket, 
and  trench  duties,  and  ill  provided  even  for 
fine  weather,  were  plunged  into  indescribable 
wretchedness.  The  marines  and  riflemen  on  the 
cliffs  overhanging  Balaklava,  lost  tents,  clotlies, 
everything ;  the  stern  rock  waa  rendered  nearly 
bare  ffy  the  whirl  that  carried  off  all  rising 
above  the  surface,  and  the  poor  fellows  had 
to  cling  to  the  grotmd  in  prostrate  attitudes  to 
avoid  instant  destruction.  On  the  level  ground 
between  the  ravines,  where  the  camps  of  the 
several  divisions  had  been  pitched,  the  rows  of 
neat  white  tents  liad  almost  disappeared,  one 
after  another  haviufif  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
blast-  until  the  whole  plateau  became  speckled 
with  ragged  bits  of  fluttering  canvas,  sticking 
in  the  black  glutinous  mire  that  had  become 
deepened  to  several  inches  by  the  heavy  rain. 
The  men,  with  a  kind  of  patient  sullenness, 
stood  near  the  spota  where  their  tents  had  lately 
sheltered  them,  and  bitterly  commented  on  the 
tardiuess,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  of  the  com- 
manders: wishing  rather  to  dare  all  the  hazards 
and  horrors  of  a  possibly  successful  assault  on 
Scbastopol,  than  to  be  thus  deatroyeil  inch  by 
inch.  Not  only  was  the  wind  terrific  in  violence, 
but  it  was  accompanied  by  rain  and  snow — 
a  conglomerate  of  heart-depresaing  visitations. 
Hungry  and  faint,  too,  were  the  troops ;  for 
the  morning  repast  had  not  been  taken  before 
the  hurricane  began  ;  and  the  commissariat 
officers,  each  feeling  himself  in  personal  peril, 
and  seeing  ail  his  stores  whirling  in  confusion 
aruund  him,  was  little  able  to  issue  the  rations 
during  its  continuance.  The  men  on  night- 
duty,  who  had  passed  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
hours  as  trcnch-guardi*,  covering-parties,  patrols, 
outlying  -  pickets,  or  sentries,  staggered  back 
to  their  camps  in  tbo  dusky  mom,  worn  and 
haggard  with  fatigue,  and  there  found  tents 
down,  fires  extinguished,  food  unattainable,  rest 
impossible,  comrado  murmuring,  everything  dis- 
heartening :  the  trenches  bein^  very  sloughs  of 
mud  and  filth,  tho  officers  and  men  employed 
therein  returned  to  camp  in  a  state  of  personal 
discomfort  calculated    to  add  materially  to   the 


wretchedness.  The  hospital-ten  ta  were  mostly 
struck  down,  and  the  poor  maimed  soldiers,  heroes 
perhaps  of  Inkermann,  were  exposetl  to  the 
pitiless  storm ;  even  the  hospitals  and  storehouses 
built  by  the  French,  with  stout  planks  and  rafters, 
were  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  and  many  a  brave 
fellow  succumbed  under  the  trial,  eliding  his  brief 
career  of  glory  too  soon  to  hear  the  expression 
of  admiration  from  the  home -country.  After 
the  hurricane  liad  endui-ed  about  six  hours,  the 
temperature  became  colder,  the  faUing  snow 
became  thicker,  and  the  weakened  men  in  all 
the  catnps  were  iu  ranch  diinger  of  perishing 
through  BO  extraortlinary  an  accumulation  of 
inflictions.  Many  men  died  during  the  later  hours 
of  tho  day ;  whetlier  starved  or  benumbed  to 
death,  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  A  stable  for  the 
horses  of  Lord  Raglan's  escort  became  a  choice 
rendezvous,  in  which  English,  French,  and  Turks, 
military  and  civihans,  officers  and  privates, 
crowded  and  crouched  down  in  fellowship  with 
the  horses.  An  orderly  was  sent  off  to  Balaklava, 
to  learn  Low  matters  were  progressing  in  tliat 
quarter  during  the  storm;  but  man  and  horse, 
after  three^uarters  of  an  hour's  struggling,  and 
many  falls  and  ovcrtumings,  were  driven  back  by 
the  irresistible  blast. 

The  soldiers'  letters  were  full  of  such  recitals.  An 
Enniskillen  dragoon  wrote :  •  1  was  on  trumpeter's 
guard  at  the  time  the  storm  came  acrosjj  the 
plain,  accompanied  with  haUstoues  and  snow ;  and 
it  blew  all  our  tents  down.  The  only  way  to  keep 
still  "Was  to  lie  down  j  I  had  to  do  so  for  fear  of 
being  borne  among  tho  dirt.  You  may  think  in 
what  sort  of  a  state  our  tents  were,  as,  after  it 
was  all  over,  we  had  to  lie  down  that  night  on 
the  wet  ground  wittiout  anything  to  eat,  the  cooks 
being  unable  to  keep  the  &rm   in.'     A  private 

soldier  wrote  thus :    *  Lieutenant  had  just 

come  in  from  night-duty.  1  had  got  him  to  bed 
comfortably,  when  down  came  his  tent,  and  left 
the  poor  fellow  stark  naked.  I  had  to  carry  him 
away  with  only  a  blanket  around  him,  and  he 
remained  in  that  state  all  day,  but  he  bore  it 

remarkably  well.     Lieutenant   was    blown 

away  on  his  bedstead.  The  doctor's  cocked- hat 
was  blown  right  into  Sebastopol,  so  we  expect 
to  find  it  on  the  head  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
when  we  get  there.*  A  rifleman,  on  the  heights 
above  Balaklava,  thm  records  his  experience  of 
that  memorable  day :  '  We  had  such  a  terrible 
gale  that 'out  tents  were  all  blown  down,  and 
many  blown  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea ;  tlie  one 
in  which  I  stopped  shared  jmch  a  fate.  .  ,  ,  It  was 
a  fearfal  night  tJiat  we  passed ;  every  now  and 
again  might  be  seen  men  nibbing  one  another 
as  the  CHiinps  took  them  in  different  parts  of  tho 
body.  The  night  was  long,  but  momiug  broke 
at  last;  and  it  waa  foutid  that  two  of  our  poor 
fellows  were  dead  from  sheer  exhaustion.'  Another 
soldier  said :  'In  spite  of  aU  these  niisfurtunea, 
every  man  made  light  of  it  until  the  hospital 
marquiSe  went  down;  it  was  dreadfiil  to  see  sick  and 
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wounded  men  actually  blown  away/  An  officer, 
after  describing  his  brotber-officers  jis  wandering 
about,  drenched  to  the  skrn,  in  search  of  shelter, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  demolition  of  their  tents, 
Bays :  ^All  the  tents  have  been  struck,  as  nothing 
could  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  except 
the  Turkish  ;  these  infidels  understand  tent- work 
better  than  we  civilised  folk.'  Such,  from  various 
concurrent  testimonies,  appears  indeed  to  be  the 
case.  The  Turkish  tent,  altbougli  not  constructed  of 
guch  good  material  as  an  English  bell-tent,  resists 
the  wind  ranch  more  eft'uctually  and  stands  more 
steadily ;  on  account,  possibly,  of  a  better  pro- 
portioning of  its  height  to  ita  circumference ;  the 
men  dig  about  a  foot  deep  and  throw  the  earth 
round  on  the  sides,  where  it  serves  to  steady  the 
whole  tent,  and  prevents  at  the  same  time  the 
water  from  penetrating ;  in  the  otEoers*  tents, 
there  is  aJso  a  raised  settee  of  stamped  eartli, 
available  as  a  couch. 

Far  more  serious,  however,  were  the  disasters 
to  the  fleets  on  this  fatal  day.  The  soldiers, 
except  a  small  number,  surmounted  the  tempest, 
and  began  on  the  next  day  to  repair  the  disasters, 
so  far  as  their  means  pcmtitted ;  but  tbe  ships 
on  a  furious  sea  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements— one  plank  riven  from  its  place,  and 
hundreds  of  human  beings  may  be  consigned  to 
a  watery  grave.  To  present  a  tnie  picture  of 
the  maritime  calamities,  it  will  bo  noecsaary  to 
attend  to  the  harbour-arrangements  adopted  at 
Balaklava. 

When  this  miniature  haven  became  the  dei)6t  of 
the  British  army  encamped  on  tbe  plateau  inland, 
twu  officers  were  appointed,  Captain  Tathara 
and  Captain  Cliristie ;  the  one  as  harbour-master, 
and  the  other  as  superintendent  of  transports : 
the  one  to  exercise  a  general  control  over  tho 
whole  harbour,  and  the  other  to  regulate  tho 
entry,  anchorage,  and  discharging  uf  the  laden 
tmn sport-ships.  When,  on  tbo  day  of  the  battle 
of  Ealaklava,  T^ord  Raglan  deemed  the  barbonr 
in  some  danger,  ho  gave  orders  that  led  to  the 
departure  of  many  vessels  fi-om  thence ;  and 
some  of  these  suffered  in  the  storm  three  weeks 
later  from  this  cause:  tug-boats  drew  out  tbe 
larger  vessels ;  commissariat  and  ordnance  officei^ 
te-embarked  many  of  their  stores ;  and  the  whole 
harbour  became  disan-anged.  The  orders  to  this 
effect  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Ivord  Raglan 
to  Captain  Tatham,  wlio^  so  far  as  the  harbour 
was  concerned,  controlled  Captain  Christie  and  tho 
transpoi-ts  as  well  aa  tbe  vessels-of-war.  During 
many  days,  the  harbour  remained  nearly  empty  ; 
tlie  transports  being  admitted  a  few  at  a  time  only, 
lest  the  army  of  Liprandi  should  make  a  second 
attempt  in  that  quarter.  It  was  felt,  however,  by 
Captain  Christie  and  others,  that  tlio  anchorage 
outside  the  b arbour  was  very  insecure  ;  and  that, 
unless  a  re -occupation  of  Uie  harbour  were 
permitted,  some  other  place  of  disembarkation 
should  l>o  chosen.  When  the  SansparcU  screw* 
steamer  took  up  a  defensive  position  within  the 


harbour.  Captain  Dacres  became  senior  officer  and 
harbour-master,  under  the  controlling  authority  of 
Lord  Raglan  ;  and  all  the  regulations  concerning 
the  admission  or  non- admission  of  tugs  or  trans- 
ports were  then  mado  by  him,  subservient  to  the 
higher  military  authority. 

Seeing  that,  after  tho  battle  of  Inkcrmano,  the 
British  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  down  in 
hundreds,  by  means  of  ambulances,  arabas,  and 
any  vehicles  that  could  be  obtained,  to  be  shipped 
at  Balaklava  for  the  military  hospitals  at  Scutari, 
a  departure  from  the  plan  became  absolutely 
necessary— the  ships  being  required  to  enter  the 
harbour  in  greater  iiunibers,  to  permit  the  poor 
fellows  to  be  embarked.  Three  days  after  that 
battle,  tiie  Prince  arrived  at  Balaklava,  bringing 
valuable  supplies  from  England  *,  it  was  a  new 
Bcrow-steamer  of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  the 
stores  contained  wero  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
tho  wcllbeing  of  the  troops  during  the  approach- 
ing winter.  In  articles  of  warm  clothing  alone, 
tho  cargo  would  have  been  precious  j  besides 
the  vaiied  stores  of  other  kind^,  specie  for  tlie 
commissariat,  and  several  companies  of  the  46th 
regiment.  Captain  Dacres,  as  hai-bour-master, 
was  within  the  harbour  ;  Captain  Christl^  ai 
transport-master,  was  outside  tho  harbour,  amoDgst 
the  ti-ansports  ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
much  tedious  formality  necessary  in  obtaining 
tbe  authority  of  both  officers  for  a  ship  to 
enter.  The  specie  and  the  troops  were  landed 
by  means  of  two  steam-tugs,  and  tbe  Prince 
anchored  outside  the  harbour,  with  the  store  of 
warm  clothing  on  board. 

From  this  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  narrate 
iu  detail  tho  occurrencoj*  in  the  harbour  of  Bala* 
klava,  without  incurring  a  risk  of  doing  injustice 
to  some  or  other  of  the  officers  engaged.  Calamities 
of  a  deplorable  kind  occurred  in  great  number  j 
soldiers  suffered  unspeakable  miseries  as  a  con- 
sequence of  tbese  calamities;  accusations  were 
brought  by  an  indignant  nation  against  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  wrong  •  bitter 
recriminations  ensued  between  various  ofhcials ; 
some  charges  were  found  to  have  been  unjustly 
made ;  and  death,  resulting  from  wounded  honour, 
carried  off  others  too  soon  for  the  clearing  up 
of  their  liiir  fame.  Much  of  tlJs  confusion  and 
disaster  arose  from  the  circumstances,  that  the 
tranitport-ships  were  controlled  by  the  tra«sport- 
agent  in  the  harbour ;  that  he  was  contn>llod  by 
the  li arbour-master-,  that  the  harbour-raastcr  actoil 
in  obedience  to  orders  from  Lord  Haglan  ;  tbat  liii 
lordfi^hip  was  thi'ce  or  four  miles  distant  frotn  i^ 
harbour;  that  the  road  from  tbe  harbour  to 
headn^narters  waa  so  wretched  as  to  rendcf  tli* 
communication  of  messages  difficult ;  and  that 
there  was  thus  no  avaUable  machinery  for  fiettUog 
promptly  any  embarrassmeats  arising  tmm-  con- 
flicting or  disputed  authority.  The  qnarter-masler 
general,  adjutant -general,  commbssary-getwral, 
artillery  and  engineering  commander?,  all  of 
whom  were   looking  out  anxiously  for  stipplMf 
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from  England,  were  comiect«d  with  the  army; 
whereas  the  transporta,  as  ^vell  as  the  ships- 
of-war^  were  connected  with  tho  navy ;  and 
hence  repeated  collisions  of  authority  araso.  Very 
frequently  the  cai) tains  of  the  transports  were  at 
a  loss  whom  to  ohcj— ^the  staff-officers,  who  sent 
urgent  orders  that  the  suppUes  should  bo  landed 
at  BalakJava  as  quickly  as  possible ;  or  the 
harbour-mastor,  intruBtod  with  the  duty  of  deciding 
what  ships  ought  or  ought  not  to  remain  within 
the  harbour.  This  much  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
at  the  outset,  in  explanation  of  the  straiige  fact 
that  many  of  the  ships  were  on  tho  outside  of 
the  harbour  when  tho  great  storm  arose. 

On  tho  Uth  of  November,  a  gale  sprang  up, 
ittfficiently  violent  to  place  in  some  peril  the  fihipa 
outside  Balaklava,  and  to  give  rise  to  irritating 
discusfiioTJB  between  the  various  captainfl  concerned 
in  tho  unfortunate  regulations  within  the  harbour, 
^he  12th  and  the  13th  wero  in  liko  manuer  rough 
days ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  I4tli  that  tho  awful 
visitation  came  in  full  force.  As  Iho  morning 
dawned,  Uie  wmd  howled  and  the  waves  laslied, 
but  when  forenoon  approached,  the  gale  increased 
to  a  hurricane  such  as  none  of  the  officers  or 
seamoQ  had  before  seen  in  those  parts,  A  dark 
and  gloomy  sky  aided  in  filling  all  minds  with 
dread;  and  when  the  cables  strained  and  the 
pianka  creaked,  mariners  felt  that  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  greater  power  than  man.  Inside 
the  harbour  were  about  thirty  vessels  ;  comprising 
four  ships-of-war,  eight  steam  and  seven  sailing 
transports,  four  tup,  and  tlie  remainder  private 
ahips  chartered  by  or  for  dealers  who  had  settled 
as  shopkeepers  at  Balaklava  village.  Outside  the 
harbour  were  rather  more  than  twenty  ressels  ; 
comprising  the  steam  war-ships  lictrihutiont  Niffei\ 
VuumUf  and  Pwfcan;  the  steam -transports  Prince^ 
M^xmrmy  Amm^  and  Gity  o/  London;  and  the 
remainder  sailing  transpoit- ships  and  freight- 
ahips.  The  ships  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour 
apeedily  became  placed  in  great  peril ;  they  were 
in  danger  of  snapping  cables,  and  being  huried 
against  the  rocks.  Many  of  the  captains,  ieeing 
the  danger,  weighed  and  stood  out  to  sea,  knowing 
that  a  deep  sea  is  better  than  a  rocky  shore  during 
a  storm.  Tho  hurricane  increased  in  violence; 
the  waves  rose  higher  and  higher  in  their  fury ; 
and  the  ships,  one  by  one,  felt  the  dread  influence 
of  tho  tempest.  First  one  transport  parted  from 
her  anehorg,  and  was  speedily  breached  and  sunk, 
carrying  her  whole  crew  to  a  water}'  grave ;  then 
two  others  met  equally  rapid  destruction,  leaving 
only  a  few  sailors,  who  were  dashed  high  up 
agaimt  the  rocks — tbey  hardly  knew  how  or 
where  j  then,  amid  the  blinding  spray  and  torn 
waves,  might  be  seen  other  ships  vainly  struggling 
against  a  power  too  great  for  them,  yielding  one 
by  one  to  the  force,  and  folluwing  their  pred<^ 
00S3OF8  to  the  fatal  rocks  which  sternly  bind 
the  month  of  the  harbour.  The  clouds  became 
blacker,  the  wind  shriek wl  more  fiercely,  and  the 
wftrrtng   elements   raged  with   yet   greater  and 


greater  fury.  Transport  after  transport  yielded ; 
until  at  length  tho  splendid  Prince,  laden  with 
a  cargo  which  raised  the  total  value  to  at  least 
half  a  miUiou  stei-ling,  parted  anchor,  and  was 
drifted  towards  the  shore,  despite  all  the  efforts 
of  tbe  engineei-a  to  steam  out  seaward.  Tho 
crew,  hoping  to  save  the  vessel  by  cutting  away 
the  mast,  expedited  the  approaching  catastrophe ; 
for  the  fragments  became  entangled  in  the  screw^ 
stayed  its  revolutions,  and  rendered  nuU  the 
power  of  engines  and  of  helm.  The  noble  vessel 
struck ;  then  struck  again  ;  then  parted  midships ; 
and  then  sank  to  the  bottom — lea'^ing  only  a  few 
relics  to  tell  of  the  once  proud  structure.  With 
her  sank  all  but  seven  of  160  persons  who  were 
on  board. 

The  great  loss  on  this  tragic  day  was  that  of 
tho  Prince;  but  many  other  ships  swelled  the 
fearful  list.  The  Retribution  steam-frigate,  the 
homo  at  that  time  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  left  Inkerraanu  unnerved  and  invahded, 
was  exposed  for  four  hours  to  a  tremendous 
infliction ;  she  parted  all  her  cables  but  one ; 
then  dragged  that  one  nearly  half  a  mile ;  then 
shipped  100  tons  of  water ;  and  was  only  saved 
from  dashing  against  tho  rocks  by  tho  energetic 
exertions  of  the  crew  in  throwing  all  the  heavy 
guns  overboard.  Even  within  the  little  land* 
locked  harbour,  though  the  waves  were  still,  the 
wind  whirled  with  such  fury  as  to  endanger  the 
vessels  there  anchored :  many  ships  were  torn 
from  their  moorings  and  hurled  against  others; 
many  were  driven  on  shore ;  others,  again,  were 
heeled  over  almost  upon  their  beam-ends;  while 
all  became  injured  to  a  greater  or  lesser  d(»gree. 
The  iron  paddle-box  boat  of  the  Trent  steamer, 
weighing  seven  tons,  was  lifted  Iwdily  into  the 
air  by  the  force  of  the  blast  \  smaller  boats  were 
hurled  high  tip  the  goi^e  of  Inkcrmann  towards 
the  plateau ;  and  a  boat  containing  two  men  was 
cauglrt  up,  tho  men  overturned,  and  the  boat 
dashed  against  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Balaklava, 
Many  aftecting  incidents  occurred.  The  Wild 
Wav€,  a  small  but  fiuo  clipper- transport,  was 
deserted  by  all  her  crew  except  three  boys,  and 
then  left  to  float  to  destruction ;  many  Bpectatorg, 
perched  on  the  rugged  clifls,  seeking  to  render 
aid,  flung  out  a  rope,  at  which  one  of  the  boys 
sprang,  but  a  raging  wave  carried  him  away ; 
they  flnng  it  again,  and  a  second  boy  was  lost  in 
eudeavouriug  to  clutch  it ;  a  third  time  was  the 
rope  hurled  out,  and  tho  remaining  boy  succeeded 
in  reaching  tlie  shore,  bruised  and  senseless,  just 
before  the  hapless  ship  was  dashed  to  fVagments 
against  the  rocks. 

When  all  was  over,  and  night  had  given 
temporary  rest  to  the  worn  marinera,  the  scene  of 
devastation  was  (rightful  to  witness.  The  i*r#H<?«, 
iZfw/t*/c,  Rip  Van  Jf'inJtk,  Kmiluforth,  Wild  Wave, 
PrtHftcsg,  WamlereTj  Pdioma,  and  a  Maltese  bri|f, 
were  either  sunk  or  had  gone  to  pieces,  losing  aJl 
on  board  except  twenty-three  persons  in  the  whole ; 
while  the  VcmviuSf  RetrStmion,  Mc^ume^  McrdOt 
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ZacJFy  Valiaitt,  Caducma,  Pride  of  the  Geean^  Medora, 
and  Sir  Rtibei't  Sale,  were  seriotjaly  damaged,  most 
of  them  total ly  dismasted.  All  this  di!?a*ter  had 
CMJCurreil  within  or  nenr  the  month  of  Balaklava. 
Harhtiurj  but  the  whole  coasX  exhibited  a  scone  of 
wreck  and  ruin — there  being  hardly  a  spot  upon 
the  tteach  whicli  was  not  covered  with  the 
fragments  tjf  some  vessel  or  it.s  cargo — mastjj, 
spars,  sails,  pieces  of  boats,  oars,  hatches,  barrels 
of  mm,  cordage,  bales  of  clothes,  beds,  blankets, 
rafts  of  timber,  fi-agments  of  furniture,  boxes 
and  chesta,  trusses  of  hay,  tenta,  and  numberless 
sundries. 

An  inqnir)%  instituted  by  the  government,  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  valuable  stores 
in  the  Frinee  were  lost,  ma<le  puWic  the  enrious 
diversity  of  the  cargo,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
official  arrangements  concerned  in  iti!  management. 
The  list  of  ordnance  stores,  in  ammunition  and 
clothing,  was  immense  ;*  but  this  list  by  no  means 
comprised  all.  There  were  s^ent  out  four  complete 
sets  of  diving  apparatus,  four  galvanic-batteries, 
eight  miles'  length  of  conducting-wrre,  a  quantity 
of  stores  for  subaqueous-  explosionSj  and  men  to 
manaige  tlio  appai-atus— all  to  he  employed  in 
blowing  up  the  Russian  ships  sunk  across  the 
mouth  of  Sebastopol  Harbour ;  then,  besides  these 
and  the  stores  for  i\vc  army,  there  was  on  board 
a  considerable  supply  of  ordnance  stores  for  the 
navy,  intreuehing-tools  and  shot-boxes,  medicines 
for  the  army,  and  200  tons  of  provisions.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  had  at  a  bter  date  to  thread  a 
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perfect  labyrinth  of  intricacy,  in  the  endeavour  to 
discover  who  had  controlled  the  loading  of  this 
hapless  vessel.  The  Minister  of  War,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Array 
Medical  Department,  the  General  Screw  Company, 
and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  had  all  poe»esficd 
some  control  in  the  matter;  but  tlie  limits  of  th« 
control  were  ill  defined.  When  the  Prince  arrived 
at  Scutari,  early  in  November,  the  metlicinca 
should  have  been  landed,  but  were  not ;  when  it 
arrived  at  Balaklavaj  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
clothing  should  hare  been  landed,  but  was  not: 
medicines  and  clothing  ahke  went  to  the  bottiMii 
of  the  Black  Sea,  entailing  indescribable  misery 
upon  the  sick  soldiery  at  Scutari  and  the  working 
soldiery  outside  Sebastoitol.  The-  cruel  severity 
with  wliich  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  Captain 
Cliristio  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  portion  of 
the  Chapter ;  but  this  at  least  beeame  at  one© 
evident,  that  the  governmental  machine  was  ill 
organised,  after  a  European  peace  of  forty  year*; 
insomuch  that  a  break-down  in  some  or  other  of 
the  departments  became  morally  certain— althou^ 
every  one  mourned  th.Tt  the  immediate  conse- 
quences should  have  fallen  on  troops  who  hud 
worked  so  hard,  fought  so  tfcII,  and  snflercd  fo 
intensely. 

The  tempest,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  con- 
fined to  Balaklava  and  its  vicinity ;  it  raged  all 
round  the  coast,  and  wrought  sad  dovajst&tloii 
among  the  ships.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  com- 
bined fleets,  still  anchored  off  the  month  of  the 
Katcha,  were  severely  tried ;  there  were  nearly 
fifty  sail,  of  all  kinds,  within  about  a  mUe  of  a 
lee^shore,  exposed  to  a  hurricane  such  as  few  of 
the  seamen  had  ever  before  experienced.  AH 
the  line-of-battle  ships  tried  three,  and  even  four 
anchors,  and  the  steamers  steamed  fall  power 
against  the  gale,  to  prevent  dragging;  yet  ww 
the  peril  great.  The  flag-ship  was  atichorcd  doM 
inshore,  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  from  $<inkinf ; 
the  waves  swept  clean  over  her  upper-deck,  aad, 
although  all  her  hatches  were  battened  dowii,  iht 
still  shipped  five  or  six  feet  of  water.  Atnong 
the  smaller  vessels  of  the  two  fleets,  cables  begu 
to  strain,  and  rudders  to  lose  their  comnaanil; 
then  cables  parted,  and  anchors  were  lost ;  then 
ships  crashed  against  each  othcr^spars  SD^pbed 
like  rotten  sticks :  jib-booms,  bowsprits,  T^rdl^ 
masti;,  went  to  ruin  ;  then  two  vessels,  thus  lo^cd 
together,  would  be  driven  against  a  third,  stripping 
it  from  stem  to  stern  ;  and  then  would  all  three  l« 
driven  together  ag.iinst  the  rocks,  or  gi^anded  upo© 
the  beach.  The  Sampson  was  reduced  aliii<)st  to  i 
wreck  by  one  of  these  collisions.  Ten  transporU 
five  English  and  five  French,  were  on  shore  ;  tw© 
were  riding  out  the  remnant  of  the  gale  with  their 
masts  cut  away  ;  another  had  gone  down  in  deep 
water ;  a  Turkish  two-decker,  the  Muhbiri  Smmr, 
with  the  Turkish  admirars  flag  flying,  had  aothlnf 
but  mainmast  and  bowsprit  left ;  the  French  ship* 
Vilk  de  Paris,  Sitffrm,  Bayard,  MonteUU^,  Mod 
Fneeiland,  were  much  knocked  about  ^  and  manrof 


the  EngliBh  ships-of-war  bad  boon  rudely  treated, 
but  not  stink  or  driven  on  shore.  If  ever  there 
had  been  a  doubt  concerning  the  brutal  disregard 
by  the  Russians  of  the  honourable  uHajifea  of  war, 
that  doubt  became  certainty  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  banks  of  the  Katcha,  it  will  be  remembei'cd, 
were  abandoned  by  tlie  zVlltod  army  after  the 
flank-march,  and  the  Russians  resunied  occupation 
of  that  district.  These  Russian Si  hastened  to  the 
coast,  during  and  after  the  storm,  and  prepared 
to  d^troy  all  that  the  storm  might  have  spared ; 
they  brought  down  some  field- piecea  to  the  beach, 
and  commenced  firing  on  tlvo  wrecks  and  on  any 
struggling  seamen  whom  they  espied  ;  whereupon 
the  Fire-brand  went  in,  on  the  next  moniitig,  and 
dispersed  them  by  a  few  broadsides'.  The  captain 
of  one  of  the  disabled  trajii^ports  had  been  signaled 
by  the  Rtissianii  to  save  bin  crew  by  coming  on 
ihore ;  but  he  had  seen  enough  to  shew  that 
Bome  of  the  sailoj-s  had  been  haudcutled  and 
carritid  off  as  prisoners,  and  avoid (^d  tho  snare- 
One  of  the  French  transp<>i'tB,  having  a  iKxly  of 
soldiers  on  board,  was  wrecked ;  and  while  tho 
poor  fellows  were  clinging  to  tho  bulwarks,  the 
Russians  deliberately  ainietl  at  and  shot  them; 
filing  even  at  a  woman,  a  soldier's  wife,  who  waa 
on  board. 

The  French  squadron  at  Eamicsch,  consisting 
chiefly  of  war-steamers  with  steam  and  sailing 
transports,  suffered  less  than  the  ships  at  Bala- 
kJava  and  Katclia ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  vessels 
were  off  a  lee-shoie,  un[irotocted  by  any  kind  of 
haven  5  while  in  relation  to  BalakJava,  the  unfor- 
tunate mismanagement  led  to  the  anchoring  of 
ni.'iny  ships  without  Instead  of  ^'ithin  the  harbour, 
and  to  the  incurring  of  disaster  that  might  in 
great  part  have  been  avoided.  At  Kamieseh,  a 
bay  or  inlet  afforded  some  shelter;  insomuch 
that,  although  dismanthng  occurred,  the  amount 
of  damage  was  mnall  compared  with  that  wrought 
in  other  quarters  oti  this  dveadfu]  day. 

Eupatoria  was  no  more  gpared  than  other 
parts  of  this  dangerous  coast,  during  the  awful 
hurricane.  A  few  ships-of-war  had  been  left  there 
since  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  A  Hies  in 
the  Crimea;  and  these  ships  felt  the  full  effect 
of  the  tempest.  The  chief  ciitastrophe  of  the  day 
was  the  wreck  of  the  Henri  Quatrt^  a  splendid 
French  ship-of-war  of  100  guns.  Ko  fewer  than 
four  anchors  were  employed  to  enable  the  noble 
veffiel  to  maintain  her  place  successfully  against 
the  raging  tempest ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  timbers 
of  the  ship  creaked  and  groaned ;  the  furniture 
and  fittings  were  flung  wildly  from  side  to  ade ; 
one  cable  snapped,  then  another ;  and  tho  crew, 
wAtcbiug  at  whiles  the  wreck  of  many  smaller 
Teasels  on  tho  beach,  dreaded  lest  their  own  hour 
of  trial  should  be  at  hand.  As  evcnitig  was  about 
to  close  in,  the  two  remaining  cables  yielded. 
The  Abb<5  Bertrand,  chaplain  of  the  ship,  in  a 
letter  written  four  days  afterwards,  described 
vividly  what  followed  ;  *  It  was  but  too  true — the 
ship  was  on  her  beam-ends,    There  was  no  further 


hope ;  the  sea  and  the  wind  were  too  violent  for 

us   to  hope  to  get  out  to  sea.     We  had  only  to 
resign  ourselves  to  our  fate.    All  that  was  left  for 
us  was  to  bo  thrown  on  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  bottom  was  satidy.     You  cannot  have 
an  idea  of  the  anguish  wo  all  felt,  expecting  every 
moment  the  first  shock  when  the  ship  touched  the 
ground.    We  did  foci  tho  first  shock,  the  second, 
the  third,  and  yet  the  good  ship  hold  out.    We 
were  aground ;  but  we  knew  not  at  what  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  we  were  In  darkness.    The 
weather  continued  awful.    At  lEist  the  day  da%vned, 
and  we  found  ourselves  at  liX)  metres   from  the 
shore,  and  our  sliip  had  not  a  single  drop  of  water 
in  her  hold.     At  some  yar<ls  f\'om  us,  a  Turkish 
vessel  had  been  wrecked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
three  hours  after  us,    She  dro^e  on  a  bank,  which 
threw  her  on  her  side,  and  the  whole  of  tho  crew 
we  saw  clinging  to  the  masts  and  shrouds,  not  being 
able  to  remain  on  the  deck,  which  was  completely 
under   water.     At  last,  after  a  night  passed  in 
indescribable  anguish,  fearing  each  moment  that 
the  ship  was  opening  asunder,  the  day  dawned, 
and  we  found  ourselves  so  near  land  that,  in  the 
event  of  ajiy  great  accident  occurring,  it  would 
not    be    difficult    to    save    ourselves,'     Captain 
Jehenne,  in  charge  of  the  Ilmj^  Qmlre,  wrote  to 
Admiral  Hamelin  a  more  detailed  account  of  tho 
disaster,  in   wi»ch   ho   stated  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  fire  upon  tho  dastardly  Cossacks,  who 
spi-ang  like  tigci-s  ui>on  any  of  his  poor   fellows 
on  or  near  tlie  shore.    The  Hmri  Qnatfe,  it  will 
be  seen  in  a  later  page,  had  not  yet  quite  finished 
her  career  of  service.     The  French  war-steamer 
PliUoii   suffered    more    severely    than    tho   ship 
just  named ;  for  a  dismasted  English  transport  was 
driven  against  her,  snapped  her  cables,  and  caused 
her  to  be  driven   on  shore  and  wrecked.     Tiie 
FjUioit,  French  Eteam-fdgate,  was  also  wret-ked.   No 
fewer  than  sixteen  vessels  were  destroyed  on  this 
spot ;  including  the  French  war-ships  just  named, 
a  Turkish  war-ship  of  ninety  guns,  and  the  rest 
brigs  and  transports.     The  loss  of  life  was  not 
eonstdei-able  ;   for  a  shifting  of  tho  wind  enabled 
the  crews  of  the  more  fortunate  vessels  to  assist 
thosie  which  were  stranded.  The  coast  at  Eui>atoria 
being  flat,   there  was  no  terrific   dashing  against 
rocks^  aa  at  Balaklava ;  and  hence  the  destruction 
was  lesa  sudden  and  complete. 

When  tlie  frightful  losses  occasioned  by  the 
November  hun-icane  became  known  in  EngSandj 
great  alarm  w^as  reasonably  felt;  for  the  veryexisir 
ence  of  the  AlHed  army  in  tho  Crimea  depended 
on  the  conveyance  of  supplies  across  this  stormy 
sea  during  the  winter  montlis.  The  luss  of  human 
life  during  the  tempest — English,  French,  and 
Turkish^ — was  little  under  KXKJ  souls ;  tho  vaseli 
wrecked  or  rendered  useless  were  more  than  forty 
in  number,  besides  many  more  seriously  injured ; 
tho  property  lost  was  worth  many  milhons  sterling ; 
but  all  these  losses  would  sink  into  insignificance, 
comjiared  with  those  likely  to  result  from  any 
ijiability  on    the   part  of   the   transport-ships  to 


convey  troops  and  ammmiitton,  food  and  clothing, 
Imts  sad  tents,  fuel  and  medieines,  to  the  armies 
enesinpc^d  on  tbe  bleak^  cbeerles.<^,  inhospitable 
plateau  between  Bakklava  and  Seba^topol.  And 
even  if  such  voyage*  wcro  possible,  the  calamity 
that  had  befalleu  tho  Prince  shewed  only  too 
clearly  how  necessary  would  bo  some  better 
organisation  of  the  service  at  Balaklava,  to  insnro 
a  due  reception  of  the  reinforcementa  and  supplies 
aent  ont  fh>m  England. 


WINTEK-LIFE     IN     THB     TENTS     ANI> 
TBENGHES. 

Whether  we  dato  tho  comnienceinent  of  tbe 
miseries  of  the  Crimean  winter  on  the  5th  of 
November,  when  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  by 
carrying  oft'  such  fearful  numbers,  bad  left  too 
few  hands  to  effect  the  work  to  be  done ;  or  oh 
the  8th,  when  the  authorities  appear  to  have 
become  thoroughly  convinced  lliat  the  Allied  army 
would  be  enforced  to  pass  tlie  bleak  season  on  the 
elevated  plateau  outside  Sebastopol;  or  on  tho 
14th,  when  the  terrible  hurricane  swept  away  such 
invaluable  stores  of  ships,  clothing,  amain nition, 
and  miscellaneous  supplies — is  a  question  of  little 
moment.  Practically,  a  chain  of  causes  had  been 
leading  to  an  inevitable  result ;  and  this  result 
was^  the  encampment  of  the  troops  for  tlie  winter, 
despite  all  the  difficulties  attending*  such  a  mode 
of  life  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  privations  had  already  begun,  as 
nftiTated  in  preceding  pages  -,  but  they  now  assumed 
a  sterner  aspect.  How  the  fliege  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,  we  have  seen ;  and  it  now  becomes 
neoesiary  to  glance  at  tho  daily  and  nightly  life 
of  tho  poor  soldiers  during  many  snceessive  weeks 
— in  Bidaklava ;  on  the  road  thence  to  the  camps ; 
m  tho  tent^  and  huts  ;  and  in  the  trenches. 

Balaklava  became  a  very  pest-house  of  filth, 
disorder,  disease,  and  wretchedness  of  evei^^  kind, 
A  small  village  at  tho  time  of  its  occupation  by 
tho  AUics,  it  could  not  suddenly  grow  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  it.  One  writer,  attempting 
to  describe  the  position  of  the  little  harbour  with 
its  border  of  lofty  rocks,  said  i  '  Suppose  a  basin 
one  quarter  full  of  water  placed  on  the  table,  and 
drop  a  wafer  into  it,  and  then  yon  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  position  of  a  ship  in  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava ;'  and  if  the  wafers  were  increased  to 
150,  tUey  might  serve  to  represent  tbe  crowded 
position  of  the  ships  during  some  of  the  winter 
months.  This  was  bearable,  however,  so  long 
as  the  ships  were  well  handled:  the  miseries 
commenced  upon  landing.  The  houses  of  Bala- 
klava were  rather  le^  than  200  wretched  hovels, 
crowded  to  snfltcation  long  before  the  British  were 
enabled  to  run  up  a  few  wooden  huts.  The  streets, 
or  rather  track-ways,  were  covered  with  slime  such 
as  eye-witneasea  could  barely  find  words  sufficient 
to  describe.  One  officerj  going  from  a  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  visit  the  camp  on  the  plateau,  said :  '  I 


landed — my  first  step  np  to  the  very  knees  in 
mud ;  French,  TurkSj  English,  and  camp-sutlers^  m 
glorious  confusion ;  such  swearing,  shouting,  and 
row,  you  never  heard  in  your  hfe ;  artillCTj- 
wagons,  six  and  twelve  horses  attached  to  e&eh, 
others  with  half-starved  camels ;  cavalry  horses, 
whoso  riders  and  hard-worked  steeds  have  pro- 
bably not  seen  a  comb  or  a  brush  for  months 
together ;  with  Turks  eveiy  hero  and  there  bearing 
the  dead  upon  stretchers— all  wading  through  a  soi 
of  mud,  complete  this  picture  until  you  emei;g« 
from  the  town.' 

Balaklava,  considered  as  a  towiij  consisted  of 
tho  quay  or  wharf  and  one  principal  street;  all 
else  was  irregular.  Until  the  hard  winter  fnwt 
arrived,  these  were  so  deeply  coated  with  raire  thai 
horses  could  with  difficulty  lift  their  legs  aflcr 
each  stop.  On  the  quay  were  estAbhshed  the 
ordnance  and  oommissariat  stows,  the  miUtary- 
chest,  and  various  government  depfits ;  and  whether 
officers  or  soldiers  came  down  from  the  heights; 
for  guns,  ammunition,  provisions,  clothing,  forage^ 
specie,  materials  for  huta,  or  camp- fittings^  they 
wero  equally  compelled  to  wade  througli  thi« 
'  slough  of  despond ; '  in  tho  midst  of  indescribable 
confusion  ;  and  in  the  midst^  too,  of  the  ambulance* 
wagons  containing  the  poor  mutilated  and  dyinf 
soldiers,  waiting  until  opportunity  could  be  afforded 
for  conveyiug  them  by  ship  to  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  The  dilapidated  houses  in  tho  main 
street  became  by  degrees  occupied  chiefly  by  dealers, 
who  obtained  stores  of  commodities  from  COiUStaii- 
tinoplo^  Yam  a,  and  elsewhere,  to  sell  again  at 
enormous  prices  to  the  officera  and  othei-s.  The 
dealers  were  in  great  part  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Maltese,  who  brought  together  a  miseellanecnKS 
collection  of  spirits,  wine,  beer,  aJe,  groceries, 
biscuits,  butter,  cheese^  poultry,  eggs,  hatns,  froil^ 
jams,  pickles,  candles,  soap,  boots,  overalls^  doaki^ 
saddles,  tobacco,  pipes — everything  for  which  a 
probable  market  appeared  to  exist;  and  thA 
^Tetcbed  street  was,  moreover,  crowded  from 
side  to  side  witli  ordnance-carriages,  etringB  of 
dragoon  horses  carrying  forage  to  the  €*m^ 
trains  of  mules  bearing  commi<vsariat  supplieB^ 
rows  of  high-wheeled  carts  similai'ly  employed, 
flocks  of  sheep  newly  landed,  packhoTsea  hearing 
officers'  kits  and  trunks,  Turks  carrying  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  to  a  neighbvQlillf 
cemetery,  and  a  menagerie  of  horses,  donb^ji^ 
mules,  and  dromedaries,  variously  engaged  aa 
beasts  of  burden  or  of  draught.  Offieers  wert 
glad  enough  to  act  as  their  own  fecrvaats  at  such 
a  time,  if  they  could  only  effect  purchases  thai 
might  enable  them  to  carry  up  a  misceUaneotu 
store  of  domestic  necessaries  or  comforts  in  their 
saddle-bags  and  holsters  to  the  camp.  iL  still 
more  miry  alley,  branching  out  of  the  tmrj 
street,  led  to  the  post-office^a  tenement  aoughl 
by  many  a  beating  heart,  ansious  for  news  from 
England.  It  frequently  happened  that  provisaonS 
were  landed  in  the  wet,  stacked  in  the  mud, 
and    remained  until  half  spoiled,  before    hands 
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could  be  found  to  carry  them  tip  to  the  camp  j 
and  it  was  saddcnmg  to  see  the  condition  of 
thofle  who  occasionally  acted  as  porters  on  such 
occasions ;  '  the  vtsry  ragged,  gaunt,  hntigry- 
looking  men,'  as  one  officer  described  them^ 
Svitti  matted  beaTd  and  moustaches,  features 
grimed  with  dirt,  and  torn  greatcoat'!  stiff  with 
successive  kyera  of  mud^ — these  men  whose  whole 
appearance  speaks  toil  and  Bufferingj  aud  who 
instantly  remind  yott  of  the  very  lowest  and 
most  impoverished  class  of  the  Irish  peasantry- 
are  the  picked  soldiers  from  our  different  foot- 
regiments,  strong  men  selected  to  carry  up 
prorisiona  for  the  rest  of  the  camp.' 

The  deepest  of  miseries  at  this  place  were, 
however,  those  experienced  by  the  Turks.  Ercr 
since  the  unfortunate  affeir  of  the  redoubts  at 
the  battle  of  Balaklava,  the  few  thousand  Turks 
the  Crimea  had  been  shunned  and  Bptimcd 
the  British  soldiery ;  the  poor  fellows  having 
no  favour  or  comforts  to  expect  up  at  the  camp, 
whenever  nwessity  or  opportunity  oifered,  they 
made  the  little  villj^o  a  place  of  asaemblage. 
Dirty  in  their  personal  habits,  ncsglected  by  the 
Ottoman  govemmout,  and  despised  by  their  allies, 
the  Turks  eontraeted  the  seeds  of  disease  which 
rendered  Balaklava  a  very  pest-house  ;  a  typhoid 
fever  of  malignant  character  swept  theni  down 
with  Jesohiting  rapidity.  The  unhappy  wretches 
crowded  the  fetid  dens  of  the  vill^c,  dying 
m  they  lay,  unheeded  and  uncared  for,  except 
by  their  almost  equally  suffering  ceuntrj-men, 
who  could  render  little  other  service  than  that 
of  carrying  the  dead  bodies  to  the  grave.  How 
ther  Turks  lived  at  all  here  is  inexpUcable ;  there 
was  no  commissai'iat  for  them  at  Balaklava,  and 
they  had  little  resource  but  begging  and  stealing, 
until  the  British  saw  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  them ;  but  even  then,  as  the  hurricane  had 
wi-ougbt  havoc  among  our  own  supphes,  there 
was  little  indeed  to  spare  for  those  ill-used  scouted 
beings. 

If  the  village  and  quay  of  Balaklava  presented 
the  extreme  of  dirty  squalor  and  confusion,  the 
road  thence  to  the  camp  exhibited  the  most 
humiliating  examples  of  the  state  to  which  fine 
soldiers  may  be  reduced  by  i^rivation  and  over- 
work ;  if  the  quay  at  Balaklava  was  *  a  caual 
of  semi-fluid  nastiness,*  the  plateau  was  'a  swamp 
a^Joessible  only  by  means  of  various  quagmires ;' 
and  along  these  quagmires  every  article  had  to 
be  conveyed  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the 
entire  British  army,  such  as  it  was,  encamped  on 
tho  heights  above.  On  some  days,  before  the  frost 
began,  the  men  and  animals  were  so  utterly 
unable  to  carry  up  the  supplies,  that  the  c^mp  would 
have  been  in  perilous  want,  had  not  Canrobert 
lent  some  of  his  French  soldiers  and  horses  to 
Baglan;  the  Zouaves  wrought  actively,  but  not 
without  many  wrathful  animadversions  on  the 
state  of  the  road,  a  state  so  much  worse  than  that 
of  their  own  road  from  Eamiosch  to  the  plateau. 
Tho    heaviest    work    was    that   of    carrying   up 


ammunition ;  and  yet  it  was  essential,  unless  the 
siege  were  abandoned  altogether.  Hundreds  of 
horses  and  mules  were  imported,  as  rapidly  as  the 
commissariat  officers  could  obtain  them ;  but, 
unfortunately,  forage  was  deficient ;  and  the  poor 
animals,  exposed  at  once  to  trying  labtiur  and 
scanty  sustenance,  died  off  rapidly,  leaving  the 
British  commander  in  as  much  embarrassment 
as  before.  Turkish  drivers  were  employed  to 
conduct  the  trains  of  laden  animals  and  arabas 
up  to  the  heights  ;  but  these  men  were  little  more 
fortunate  than  the  animals  they  drove ;  they  sank 
under  the  combined  effects  of  cold,  wet,  fatigue^ 
and  irregular  or  deficient  food.  In  some  cases, 
reinforcements  of  regiments  landed  without  their 
medicine-chests,  because  there  were  no  animals 
of  draught  or  burden  available  for  the  transport 
of  tliese  very  necessary  adjuncts  3  and  thus,  when 
sickness  attacked  tho  raw  and  uninured  troops 
on  their  toilsome  march  upwards,  there  were  no 
medicines  at  hand  to  afford  relief.  The  commis- 
sariat officers  felt  bitterly  the  difficulties  in  wHch 
they  were  placed  ;  work  as  laboriously  as  they 
might,  they  could  not  get  up  the  supplies  as  fast 
as  needed ;  and  too  often  the  suffering  soldiera 
laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  blame  for  the 
miseries  endured,  A  field-officer,  writing  concerning 
the  ill  organisation  of  the  army,  and  commenting 
strongly  on  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  stai^ 
said :  *  The  consequence  is  that  everj'thiug  is 
thrown  on  the  commissariat ;  and  if  they  oould 
poaaibly  do  what  is  required  of  them  (make 
roada^  piers,  wagons,  stables,  and  storehouses  i  find 
transport  for  gims,  ammunition,  tents,  baggage, 
huts,  sick  and  wounded,  fuel  and  provender  for 
man  and  horse  i  load  and  discharge  ships ;  with  a 
thousand  et  ceteras),  all  the  other  field-departments, 
the  doctors  excepted,  might  be  advantageously 
abolished.  Our  crying  evil  is  the  insufficiency  of 
transport' 

The  63d  Foment  landed  at  Balaklava  near  tho 
end  of  November,  and  was  ordered  up  to  the  front 
immediately,  to  relieve  the  overworked  troops 
in  the  trenches.  The  length  and  nature  of  their 
march  were  soon  afltTwards  described  in  a  letter 
by  one  of  the  officers.*  Some  of  the  other  regi- 
ments, in  Uke  manner,  were  startled  to  find  under 
what  circumstances  of  discomfort  they  were  called 

•  '  Wb  tngrelitd  up  the  rnfld  tbroui^li  the  mtley  vehpn  the  c!iTiili*;f 
actloa  took  place  on  this  'Ittth  of  Dutu1>er;  tn«  toaii  vaa  most 
dreadfu),  tip  to  tht:  knees  in  mud,  mid  rncnmberrtt  wiiti  dead  boditt 
of  nmlra,  bullocbi,  tknd  borKA,  Wbat  a.  <l(rbt  IhU  pince  wnnid  bs 
toT  Kvm*  cuthaslneUe  nmnlMT  of  Uw  HumaQe  Soeic  I j-  J  French  sai 
Turki«h  troops  were  mtrchingr  !iii  crwy  (jirMlion,  iirahu  Indf  n  with 
pnirri«le»nt  to  t^aciplf  the  vuit*  of  the  irorarmo  urtnt  «iu-rotiii4LnB 
tho  pliw.  Well,  we  prweeded  (va  u  best  wc  could,  thniugti  tb« 
nrnd  till  dark,  and  to  CTcry  Inqnirr  ■*  to  how  far  tho  3il  dlriklcnt 
wiM,  "FItb  milcf"  wnt  the  mTarlublc  tiniiwer.  As  it  bcouoo 
perfticUf  dirk,  we  begRO  Co  su»p<2?t  that  our  imidF,  mi  orderlr  of 
tho  19th  DngcnDi,  did  not  know  mtirti  nbont  the  countrv.  AX  iMt, 
w«  TClu;h^d  t.  FreiicJi  eunp,  And  asked  them  whcto  tho  EafU«li 
w«re.  Tht'}'  {nddod  iu  to  m  c&tnp,  and,  to  our  gttai  dismiijri  wo 
found  w*  were  nnionir  the  rjfht  Jivliilon,  on  the  extrtitie  rtiht 
of  llie  whole  po«ltioa,  about  four  miles  1i*yoiid  our  camp.  Ai  It 
couUi  not  bo  helped,  wc  tnnifd  to  the  rlit^htabout,  and  ag«in  went 
00  ;  <;ut  fhf  I'iO  ni«n,  not  more  than  thirty  femiUii«d  -trlth  us,  and,  If 
it  had  not  bKa  for  ahtrnp,  I  ahould  bar*  Ujp  down  loti.  .... 
At  laAt,  we  reached  our  ctimii  abiiut  eight  o^etoek,  oTUt  ha  vine, 
by  our  <vruideriQg«i  coniferkd  a  niawh  of  «tx  nUle*  into  nearly 
tweoly/ 


ses 


WINTER  AT  SEBASTOPOL  AND  SCUTARI. 


upon   to  join    tlieir    comrades   at    the  siege    of 

Sebwtopol:  all  notions  of  glory  were  speedily 
dashed  by  such  an  ordeAl  of  mire,  wet,  coM, 
hunger,  and  fatigue, 

And  now,  supposing  the  state  of  Balaklava  and 
of  the  roads  to  ho  understood,  what  was  the 
conditiun  of  the  troops  at  the  camp  1  Tho  lateiie&s 
of  the  dispatch  of  clothing  from  England,  and 
the  lamentable  loss  of  stores  during  tlie  storm, 
had  reduced  the  men  to  the  most  pitiable  condition 
in  their  apparel.  The  numbers  were,  before 
reinforcements  arrived,  brought  down  to  about 
12,000  effective  British  trottpSj  exception  being 
made  of  tliose  in  hospital  ;  and  these  12,<M0,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  had  scarcely  a  sound  garment 
among  them.  The  uniforms  worn  since  the  troops 
loft  England,  nine  or  ten  months  previously,  had 
undergone  audi  severe  service  as  to  be  little  other 
than  i-agH :  rent  in  all  directions,  pierced  with 
iho^holes  and  sabre-cuts,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  resumes!  had  the  wearei-s  been  enabled  to 
take  them  oif  at  nigbtj  which,  however,  they  Mere 
not.  Trousers  being  in  many  cases  completely 
destroyed  Itclow  the  knee,  stockings  in  many 
more  instances  utterly  gone,  and  boots  and  ifhoes 
too  often  with  nothing  but  the  upper  leathers 
remaining,  the  gallant  soldiers  felt  shame  and 
humiUati*u  in  toihng  along  in  a  condition  audi  as 
would  excite  pity  even  for  a  beggar.  When  the 
army  landed  at  Old  Fort  in  September,  officei"s  and 
privates  carried  little  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary ^the  deficiency  hence  arising  was,  from 
various  mishaps^  never  adequately  supplied  through- 
out the  winter,  5! any  of  the  officers  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  obtain  their  baggage  from  the  ships ; 
they  lay  down  ni^diL  after  night  in  the  clothed 
worn  during  the  day,  and  became  nearly  as 
bespattered  and  unkemi)t,  as  patched  and  worn, 
as  unlike  smart  military  men,  as  the  privates 
themsdveg.  The  Inextricable  confusion  at  Balar 
klava  had  contributed  to  this  end  in  a  motle  as 
irritating  as  it  was  unexpected,  Evei^  soldier 
possesses  what  he  calls  his  '  kit,'  These  kitss  left 
on  board  ship  when  the  troops  lauded,  that  the 
latter  might  begin  battle  unencumbered,  were 
afterwards  carried  round  to  Balaklava.  But  witb 
what  result'?  When  the  kits  were  disembarked 
on  the  quay  or  wharf,  there  was  no  one  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them,  and  .superintend  tlie 
distribntion  to  their  projier  owners;  or,  if  such 
appointment  wei-e  made,  it  was  ill  carried  out ; 
the  wharf  became  a  place  of  scramble ;  Greeks 
and  Maltese  picked  up  many  a  treasure  belonging 
to  others ;  ufBcers  and  men  succeeded  sometimes 
in  reclaiming  their  own  ;  but  in  too  many  cases 
the  men  saw  nothing  again  of  their  kits.  To 
appreciate  the  loss  hence  arising,  the  contents  of 
the  kit  must  be  taken  into  account  \  these  contents 
were  nearly  as  follow — two  shirts,  two  pair  of 
BtKjkSj  one  pair  of  boots,  one  shell-jacket,  one 
pair  of  trousere,  one  pair  of  mitts,  knife,  fork, 
»XJoon,  combjj  shaving- utensils,  and  a  few  trifling 
articles.     Here,  then,   had  been  many  of  theso 


poor  fcilowB  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  December  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
still  more  lengthened  privations  of  some  of  their 
number),  absolutely  deprived  of  the  necessartcs 
named  in  this  list.  What  must  have  been  the 
pei-sonal  discomfort  thus  produced,  any  one  i 
imagine,  but  .soldiers  only  can  appreciate.  Kew» 
paper  readers  were  surprised  to  learn  that,  after" 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  Enghsh  soldiers  seiz«4 
with  avidity  on  the  shirts  contained  iu  the  knap- 
sacks of  the  dead  Russians :  why  they  did  so, 
became  afterwards  sufficiently  known. 

A  monniful,  but  inntructive  paragraph  mi^t 
be  made  up  by  a  selection  from  those  parts  of 
the  soldiers'  simple  and  truthful  lett^^rs  bearing  _ 
upon  their  war-worn  gannents.  A  sergeant  said : ' 
'^  Half  the  regiment  were  in  tatters ;  no  one  evcrl 
saw  such  miserable  creatures  in  soldiers*  dothei 
before,  for  trousers  and  everything  were  all  sorif  _ 
of  patches,  and  many  of  the  men  had  not  had 
clean  shirt  for  a  month.*  One  of  the  Guards,  wUol 
had  fought  so  gallantly  at  Alma  and  Inkermaun, 
thus  wrote  to  his  mother ;  *  1  am  wearing  my 
clothing  that  I  had  worn  for  two  years ;  my  rc<l 
jacket  I  mended  wtth  a  patch  of  black  stniJ';  the 
trousers  that  I  am  wearing  are  my  pipe-clay  whites, 
and  it  is  twice  us  cold  ns  it  is  in  England.  Our 
othcers  pity  us,  to  see  the  miaorablo  state  we  are 
in/  A  marine,  on  the  heights  above  Balaklavn, 
wrote :  *  I  have  not  had  my  clothes  off  \tj  slvep 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  shan't  if  v^e  stop 
for  tsix  months.  I  should  like  you  Just  to  see  my 
"  mug ;"  1  have  not  had  a  shave  these  t«n  weeks, 
and  1  get  a  wash  once  in  three  or  four  dajx* 
A  trooper  in  the  light  dragoons,  writing  to  his 
u^othcr,  said :  *  I  am  at  lliia  moment  without 
a  shirt  to  my  back,  and  no  l/oots  to  my  feet, 
only  a  pair  of  highlows,  and  they  are  v«iiy 
little  protection  to  my  feet  where  there  is  much 
mud  and  ^^ater ;  and  only  one  flannel  shirty  one 
pair  of  drawers,  and  one  pair  of  socks,  and  those 
1  had  to  take  off  a  dead  man,  or  I  should  have 
had  to  go  without :  it  was  no  harro^  as  the  jK»r 
fellow  would  never  want  tliern  again,  or  else,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  should  not  have  done  it; 
at  one  time  I  should  have  shuddered  at  the  h&ra 
idea,'  A  rifleman  wrote:  'Our  men  are  clothed 
m  smocks  made  by  themselves  from  blankets: 
leggings  also  ornament  tliem,  made  frooi  die 
same  material,  some  from  old  sacking ;  and  some 
have  none  of  tlds,  but  still  wear  what  is  left  of 
our  old  clothing.  Fancy  our  i-egimcnt  pamdeii 
iii  such  different  costumes :  it  would  be  a  i^nd 
jiarado  in  Hyde  Park  !'  With  such  details  ilnl 
the  poor  fellows  fill  their  letters,  written  towardt 
the  close  of  the  year. 

If,  quitting  the  troops  for  a  moment,  we  gljiiic:' 
at  the  condition  of  the  horses  in  thb  te^mS  "c 
*:eason,  it  happens,  strangely  enough,  that  a  1^  !' 
is  one  of  our  best  informants.  Mi-«  Bul"^!}' 
accompanied  her  husVjand,  an  officer  in  the  ^  i 
Hussars,  to  Varna  and  the  Crimea;  and  las' 
Jourttai  treats  of  horses  almost  as    fully  as  if 
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written  bjr  a  cavalry-trooper.  Immediately  on 
dejiJirtJng'  from  Engknd  iti  April,  the  authoress 
lauiented  the  mode  iti  which  the  cavalrj'-hoi'sca 
were  slowed  on  Iwanl  ship ;  aud  then  sorrowed 
over  the  illuess  and  ik^ath  of  her  oivn  'Grev,'  a 
horse  with  '  feidtless  actioDj  faultless  mouth,  and 
faultless  temper.'  Mrs  Duhcrly  went  to  Varna 
— galloped  over  most  of  the  country  between 
that  town  and  Bhurala— steamofl  to  Enpatoria 
in  the  Himalaya — remained  there  impaticiitly 
during  the  battle  of  Alma  and  the  flank-march 
— went  round  to  Balaklava— lived  there  through- 


out the  winter  months  on  shipboard,  finding  it 
impossible  ercn  for  htr  to  encamp  with  her 
husband  on  the  heights— galloped  up  frermentlv 
to  dine  with  the  officers  in  camp,  and  back  again 
in  the  ovening^witnessed  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
from  the  heights— rode,  with  a  glanee  and  a 
shudder,  over  part  of  the  terrible  field  of  Inker- 
mann— and  bore  all  the  indescrihablo  horrors  of 
the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camps  during 
the  winter  Ono  of  the  wintry  entries  in  her 
Jottmat  runs  tltns :  '  The  gray  horse  "  Job "  died 
this  evening  of  sheer  starvation  :  Im  tail  had  been 


WLntei'  Swug  betweeo  Port  iind  C^mp, 


gnawe<l  tei  a  stump  by  his  hnngry  neighbours 
at  picket.  Misfoi-tune  appears  to  haunt  us,  aa  this 
h  the  third  horse  we  have  lost  since  leaving 
England.  .  ,  ,  .  Poor  Job  I  he  eanjctl  his  name 
from  his  cxhaustless  paticnco  under  innumerable 
afflictions;  he  was  an  enormous,  powerful,  and 
hungry  horse,  and  he  sold  his  life  b}^  inehesj 
<  >a  an  evening  at  the  end  of  November,  after 
dining  with  her  liusband  at  the  Guards'  camp, 
she  returned  to  her  ship  at  dark,  '  along  the 
rotten,  deep,  almost  impracticable  track  :  the  dead 
horses  lying  right  across  the  road,  as  they  fell, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  bullocks,  filled  me  with 
horror,  and  the  white  pony  with  spasms  of  fear — 
DOW  we  troil  upon  the  muddy  carcass  of  a  horse  ; 
now  we  passed  a  fallen  mule  and  a  huge  bullock, 
sitting  up,  with  long  ghastly  horns  pointing 
upwards  in  the  moonlight,  awaiting  hia  death/ 
Shortly  before  Christmas,  her  horse  was  brought 
down  from  the  front,  '  a  mere  skinful  of  bones, 
and  wiih  an  expression  of  human  wo  and 
anffering    in   his    large    sad    eyea.'      On    some 


occasions  there  is  mention  of  the  e-avaliT-horseB 
having  had  one  single  handful  of  Itarley  each  as 
the  day's  ration,  while  on  many  other  daja 
no  fodder  whatever  was  obtainable.  As  winter 
advanced,  the  diarist  exclaims :  *  Truly  our  army 
is  in  a  lamentable  state.  I  have  grieved  nntil 
I  have  no  power  of  grieving  left.  I  think 
that  if  I  knew  I  was  going  to  die  myself,  I 
sliould  merely  shrug  my  shoulders  and  lie  down 
quietly.  We  have  no  atnbid an ce- wagons ;  they 
arc  nearly  all  broken  down^  or  the  mules  are 
dead,  or  the  drivers  are  dead  or  dcad-drunk;  m 
well  one  as  the  other,  so  far  as  usefulness  gocg. 
Our  poor  cavalry- horses,  as  we  know  full  well, 
are  all  unequal  to  tlie  tai^k  of  carrying  down  the 
aiek ;  and  the  French  have  provided  transport  for 
us  for  some  time. ....  O  England,  England  I  blot 
out  the  lion  and  the  unieoni ;  let  the  supporters 
of  your  armis  beuoeforth  be  Imbecility  and  Death ! ' 
If  the  experience  of  an  artiilery-oiEcer  bo 
appealed  to  eonceming  the  appearance  and  con- 
dition of  the  horses,  that  of   Lieutenant-colonel 
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Hamley  will  bo  amply  snfEcient.  He  states  that 
the  surviving  hoi-ses  of  the  Scots  Grcya,  long- 
haired, bonj,  spiritless,  and  soiled  with  tnire, 
preserved  no  trace  of  their  former  beauty.  l>ying 
and  dead  horses  lay  scattered  around  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  camps,  and  on  the  Balaklava  road — 
stmck  down  by  fatiguCj  cald,  or  starvation.  Once 
do-wn,  a  horse  seldom  vmc  a^ain  :  after  a  few 
feeble  attempts,  he  would  he  still,  nibbling  at  the 
bare  ground  ;  then  he  would  fall  over  on  his  aide, 
and,  Btretcbing  out  his  leg:s,  would  so  end  his 
career,  leaving  a  smooth  space  in  the  mud  where 
his  head  and  neck  had  moved  slowly  to  and  fm, 
or  where  his  hind-leg  had  scratched  convulsively 
before  he  died.  Sometimes  an  ownerless  horse, 
lame  and  unser\'tceable,  would  linger  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  encampment  ]  day  after  day 
he  would  be  there,  patiently  waiting,  wondering 
why  no  com  or  hay  was  given  him  ;  getting 
thinner  and  thinner,  he  obtained  no  relief,  for 
each  trooper  had  insnflicient  fodder  for  his  own 
horse;  ho  dropped  and  died  a  lingering  death, 
unless,  perchance,  a  friendly  bullet  put  a  quicker 
end  to  liis  uuflef  ings.  Swollen  and  bloated  carcasses 
would  he  seen  at  one  spot;  while  at  another 
would  appear  the  remains  of  a  hoi^e,  whence 
all  but  the  hones  and  skin  had  been  removed  by 
ferocious  dogs. 

Returning  to  the  more  important  subject  of 
the  troops  themselves,  it  is  satldening  to  know 
that,  in  addition  to  exhausting  labour  and  doficient 
clothing,  tliey  were  frequently  exposed  to  priva- 
tions in  Ihe  moro  nrgent  department  of  food. 
Until  the  disastrous  tempest  in  November  had 
increased  the  confuMon  of  a  camp  already  dis- 
ordered, the  commissaries,  by  indefktigable  exertion, 
kept  the  army  raoderatcly  well  .supj)Hcd  with  daily 
rations ;  the  bread  was  baked  at  Balaklava,  an<l 
carried  up  day  after  day  to  the  camp;  beef, 
mutton,  coffee,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  and  mm ;  all  were 
provided  in  large  (ju ant t ties,  Yet,  so  difficult  was 
the  maintcnanoo  of  a  transport  servtcGj  to  carry 
these  neoewariea  up  to  the  plateau,  that  tlio 
uoldiera  were  not  unfrequently  driven  upon  fihort 
rations;  then,  feeling  their  own  privations,  bnt 
not  rightly  judging  the  cause,  they  poured  out 
their  complaints  against  the  commissariat — one 
only  among  many  examples  aiforded  during  the 
winter,  of  hainl- working  oJBciab  being  made 
responsible  for  defidenciea  beyond  their  own 
control. 

Although  occassional  lapses^  as  hag  just  l>cen 
«tat6dj  occurred  before  the  storm  of  the  14th  of 
Kovemher,  the  losses  on  that  day,  and  the  advent 
of  bad  weather,  rendered  the  commissariat  supplies 
much  more  precarious,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
immense  difficulty  of  transport  where  horses  and 
Tohiclefl  were  go  few  and  so  weak.  As  long  as 
it  was  posaihle  to  obtain  cattle  and  sheep  from 
Eupatoria  and  other  places,  the  troops  were 
iiipphed  liberally  with  fresh  meat ;  but  deficient 
fodder  brought  down  these  animals  io  a  miBe^rable 
condition :  they  were  too  weak  to  be  driven  up 


to  the  camp,  there  were  insufiicient  means  of 
carrying  up  the  killed  nieatj  and  there  waa  little 
fuel  for  cooking  it  either  at  the  camp  or  at 
Balaklava.  Hence  the  distressing  narrations  that 
reached  England  of  poor  labour- worn  soldien 
eating  raw  salt-pork  on  their  return  from  trench- 
duty  :  instances  of  this  unquestionably  occmred, 
few  as  they  may  have  been  in  relation  to  the 
whole  number  of  troops  to  be  snppiied-  During 
the  march  f^'om  Old  Fort  to  the  Alma,  and  thenco 
to  Balaklava,  most  of  the  camp-kettles  had  been 
thrown  away,  as  obstructions  to  free  movement ; 
the  staff,  forgetful  or  unable,  did  not,  and  perhaps 
could  not,  pi-ovide  a  new  store  in  sufficient  time ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  stem  December  found 
the  troops  wanting  in  the  means  for  duly  cooking 
their  rations.  In  order  that  fuel  ami  food  might 
be  conveyed  up  to  the  camp  in  good  time,  the 
commissaries  had  proposed  to  estabhsh  depots  at 
all  the  divisional  head-quarters  ;  but  imfortunat4?ly 
the  animals  and  vehicles  required  for  this  serrice 
were  appropriated  by  the  engineers  and  artiUerv 
for  dragging  up  shot  and  ammunition  to  the 
batteries :  hence,  when  bad  weather  arrived,  ihe 
commissaries  had  accumulated  ai-ound  ihem.  vast 
stores  of  food,  fodder,  and  fuel  at  Balaklava, 
utterly  beyond  their  means  of  transport  alonf 
tlio  wretched  mud -track  to  the  camp.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  supplies  iu  the  divisional  depots  were 
always  small,  whether  or  not  the  commissaries 
had  been  succcssftil  in  providing  a  goodly  store 
at  Balaklava,  It  was  heart- wearying  to  see  and 
to  know,  as  the  troops  too  well  saw  and  knew, 
that  food  for  men  and  fodder  for  horses  aetnally 
rotted  in  the  rain  and  mud  at  Balaklava,  owing 
to  the  sheer  impossibility  of  convoking  them  fo  the 
camp.  When,  towards  the  end  of  November, 
cholera  broke  out  a  second  time  among  the  po«r 
fellows,  striking  down  nearly  a  hundred  in  ooo 
night,  the  miseries  were  redoubled  ;  for  increii«ii 
comforts  and  ueeessaries  were  wanted,  at  the 
very  time  when  fewer  hands  were  obtainable  m 
carriers ;  the  dep6ta  became  so  exhausted  that 
the  army  was  literally  dependeijt  for  its  daily 
bread  on  Balaklava:  if  supplies  had  not  been 
carried  up  eveiy  day  without  interruption,  the 
privations  must  have  been  gr^tly  augmented. 
Tlic  surgeons  much  wishetl  to  supply  a  little  teeii 
vegetable  food  to  tho  sick  soldiers  ;  but  here  mgam 
fatality  went  against  them ;  for  a  caT:go  of  otiioiHV 
potatoes,  and  cabbages,  brought  by  the  ffariiii^t 
remained  stacked  on  the  muddy  beach  at  Bala- 
klava until  it  rotted  and  iufected  the  air  ;  than 
were  no  means  of  conveying  the  vegetabies  up 
to  the  camp.  Unutterably  miserable  were  tiw 
scenes  often  presented;  poor  haggard  horsat  and 
mules,  worn  to  the  bone,  would  siiuk  on  the  raid, 
and  there  die  in  the  slough — the  load  of  biMait 
or  of  meat,  transferred  to  the  back  of  another 
animal,  would  overtask  him,  and  lay  him  in  lika 
manner  prostrate — and  the  food,  soddencd  anil 
bemirod,  would  at  length  reach  the  camp  <m 
tho  backs  of  gaunt  soldiers,  hungry,  sick. 
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nigged.  Boldiers  and  horses  presented  an  aspect 
almost  equally  miserable  at  such  a  time.  The 
cavalry  had  been  lodged  near  the  camp  until 
moet  of  the  hoi^ea  were  dead  or  dying ;  and  the 
troopers,  a  few  do^cmi  only  of  each  regiment, 
ceased  to  be  an  army-<iiviaion ;  they  formed  little 
more  than  a  company  employed  in  carrying  food. 
Lank,  feeble,  and  covered  ^ith  sor^,  each  horse 
was  led  to  and  fro  between  the  camp  and  Bala- 
klava,  RcaTcely  possessing  strength  to  carry  a  bag 
containing  eighty  ponnds  of  biscuit ;  the  horse, 
and  the  trooper  who  goidofl  him,  needed  to  be  fed 
rfttber  tban  to  cajTy  footl  to  others. 

Bitterly  did  the  oflicers  and  men  read  an 
oocaiional  copy  of  the  Tmef,  telling  of  the  munifi- 
oent  conttihutions  mnde  by  the  English  nation 
for  their  comfort;  of  the  money,  the  clothings 
the  solid  food,  the  savoniy  comforts,  the  materials 
for  a  Christmas-dianer,  the  blankets  and  bedding, 
the  medicines — ^noblo  were  these  gifts,  but  where  1 
All  that  the  sufiiercrs  reaUy  knew  was  that  these 
acceptable  tpeoBnres  were  not  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time ;  it  was  not  untO  a  sfubsequent 
period  that  they  learned  how  much  of  their  wo 
had  Iwen  due  to  the  wi-ctcbed  management  of 
Balaklava  Harbour,  and  to  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  road  from  the  harbour  to  the  camp.  At 
Christmai-time,  instead  of  enjoying  the  good 
cheer  fondly  imagined  at  home,  two  soldiersi, 
perhaps  even  an  officer  and  a  private,  would 
sliqg  an  empty  cask  upon  a  pole,  bear  the  pole 
on  their  shouldera,  Hounder  iix  miles  through 
the  almost  impa&fsablc  Blimy  mud,  obtain  a  supply 
of  beef,  or  biscuits,  or  rum,  and  labour  wearily 
alx  milea  back  again  ;  well  Imowing  that  ratiims 
would  be  wanting  unless  they  or  their  comrades 
rendered  such  service.  Of  one  article  alone,  rum, 
more  than  lOOO  gallons  per  day  were  required 
at  the  camp,  to  aid  in  giving  warmth  and  ytrengtli 
to  the  sinking  soldiers ;  hence  the  urgency  for 
incessant  daily  transport  may  be  inferred. 

Among  various  parliamentary  inquiries,  to  be 
more  fully  noticed  in  a  later  page,  was  one 
concerning  the  use  of  unroaated  coffee  at  the  camp. 
The  fact  itself  was  unquestionable,  however  it 
might  be  osplained,  A  sergeant  in  the  Grenatliers, 
^ving  evidence  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee, 
stated  that  his  comrades  complained  more  con- 
cerning the  coffee  than  any  other  item  in  their 
rations :  seeing  that  the  berry  was  nnroasted,  at 
a  time  and  place  singularly  unfavourable^  liiel, 
and  ve«els,  and  time,  aU  Ijcing  deficient.  The  poor 
fellows  collected  brushwood,  kindled  a  fire,  roasted 
OT  perhaps  burnt  their  coffee  in  the  tin-kettles, 
which  were  their  only  vessels,  ground  or  rather 
broke  it  with  the  mallets  used  for  driving  in  the 
tcnt-peg?r,  or  with  stones  or  caimon-balls,  and  made 
their  decoction  as  best  they  might.  Sometimea, 
In  very  dcsfiair  at  their  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  draught  of  warm  coffee,  even  when  fuel  was 
nigh,  the  soltliers  would  swallow  the  hot  salt^ 
Wi^er  wherein  their  pork  hatl  been  partially 
boiled.    On  a  bitter  winter'i  morning,  a  trench- 


party  would  be  ordered  out,  often  too  hurriedly 
to  permit  theso  numerous  processes  to  be  eftected, 
and  the  men  would  perforce  depart  without 
bveak&st.  One  ofheer  descril>es  the  events  of  a 
motning  on  whicli  seventy  soldi  ere  were  ordered 
down  to  Balaklava  to  bring  up  salt-pork  and 
biscuit;  many  of  them  had  been  all  night  in 
the  trenches  and  pickets,  deluged  with  rain  ;  and 
they  departed  without  breakfast,  because  the  wet 
brushwood  would  not  kindle  on  the  wot  ground : 
indescribable  in  misery  must  have  been  such  a  day. 
When  it  became  almost  impossible  to  send  up 
fuel  from  Balaklava,  the  soldiers — more  like  earth- 
men  than  British  troops — grubbeil  up  bits  of  roots 
and  twigs  from  stunted  oaks  to  make  fires.  It 
reads  mere  like  a  pass^e  in  some  romance  or 
talc,  than  a  plain  narrative  of  an  English  campaign  j 
but  a  dragoou  wrote  thus  ;  '  We  are  sometimes 
three  or  four  days  without  rations  ;  but,  take  thcni 
in  general,  they  are  pretty  regular.  I  think 
nothing  now  of  subsisting  for  days  upon  a  piece 
of  raw  salt-pork ;  we  have  vety  little  aeeommotla- 
tion  for  cooking,  as  the  nearest  wood  is  five 
miles  off,  and  the  water  is  very  muddy.  I  blame 
the  raw  ]wrk  ami  water  for  so  much  diarrhoea, 
TIio  French  can  make  a  very  goofl  meal  off  the 
rump  of  a  shot  horse,  but  1  don't  like  such 
steaks,'  Some  of  the  officers,  on  Christmas-day 
and  other  selected  occasions,  endeavoured  to 
prepare  a  special  repast  that  might  remind  tbem, 
in  however  humble  a  degree,  of  home  festivities — 
frying  salt-pork  in  the  lid  of  an  old  kettle  ;  frying 
a  lean  fowl  with  the  aid  of  the  fat  thus  obtained  j 
preparing  an  impromptu  dish 'of  bread,  honey, 
and  eggs;  roasting  potatoes  among  the  embers; 
boiling  tea  in  a  coffee-pot ;  and  dressing  up  for 
the  occasion  as  smartly  as  their  tattered  and 
bemired  uniforms  permitted.  In  other  instances, 
an  otficer,  aidetl  by  hia  servant,  wouhl  labour  for 
hom-fl  together  to  produce  a  Christmas-pudding ; 
which,  probably,  at  eight  or  ton  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  would  present  itself  rather  as  a  potage 
than  a  pudding.  Jocular  narratives  bencc  arose  j 
but  the  stories  of  the  common  soldiers  were  too 
terrible  in  their  stem  simplicity  to  be  mattur  of 
mirth. 

Tho  roads,  tho  horses,  the  clothing,  the  food, 
the  fuelt  being  thus  noticed,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  coneeniing  tlxe  teuta 
and  huts^the  means  for  affording  a  shelter, 
though  imperfect,  from  the  iucicmcnt  heavens 
during  the  (aw  hours  when  a  little  sleep  might 
possibly  be  obtained. 

The  British  troops,  as  explained  in  the  last 
Chapter,  marched  from  Old  Fort  to  the  Alma, 
and  thence  to  Balaklava,  without  their  tents; 
bivouacking  at  night  under  circumstances  of 
discomfort  that  laid  tho  foundation  for  many  a 
latal  disorder.  The  tents  reached  them  gi-adually 
on  the  plateau  in  front  of  Sebastopol ;  but  these 
tents,  too  few  in  number,  and  often  defective  in 
quality,  became  wretched  domiciles  even  before 
the  rains  and  tempests  of  November  began  :  what 
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they  beofuno  nftww&rdsi,  experienco  too  painfully 
in«nift"«tiHi,  Till!  Frvticli  Uf^'an  to  tender  tlicir 
ttnitinl  hohicjs  cinnrortnblo  l-jiijjf  Wl>>rc  their  allies 
liftil  niiy  ituitorifti*  fivr  s«  tloin^  ;  and  shortly  after 
llto  Niivpml*er  skirni,  ma.ny  at  thorn  ingeniously 
coiwtructtMi  roHuloncos  piirtjjUly  (mdcrgnjuntl— 
thiit  is,  thoy  (hii?  sUullaw  juts,  niul  thatchotl  them 
owv  wilh  twivn?  «ud  V>mnclies.  'riio  liEHttsh  could 
wot  have  ftdo[>tal  litis  pJun,  e^'€'«  if  tUey  had 
poffseaacd  tln>  ingcinuty  sa  to  Apply  their  hands, 
fot  Iho  gf,nnirl  on  th**  pfirt  of  tUo  lUntcau  occupitxl 
hy  tlient  wtu  loo  haril:  tUey  "tt'^re  dofiendent, 
in  thi*  first  in>itjinct'',  on  no  other  covering  thAn 
that  of  ilio  blue  vanU  ahovii  them  ;  then  upon 
IcnlK  iidsnittiniK  the  rain-wntcr  na  through  a  sieve  ; 
and  then,  after  a  ]nng  inier\ut,  npon  woodmi  lujl*. 
Ihit  herp  at  otiw  iiru?e  a  dillicnUy  lamonlat>le 
and  V(?xati«us  :  the  timber  was  near  at  hand, 
bwt  U)ir»ii«  were  uauling  for  eauveyanc©  up  to 
the  cmnp.  After  th*  hurricane^  the  shores  were 
slivwn  with  thi-"  remains  of  wrecked  slii|i&, 
Kvailahhi  in  many  c«*e^  fi>r  hut-buiKling^ ;  and 
tttwttjxi*  tlio  ch^*  «r  the  month,  supplier  of 
pre^^arvtl  timlK*r  arrival :  hut  in  the  t»iio  case 
fut  in  the  other,  Iho  deflciencv  nf  IkvisIs  of  1»iir(t«ii 
reuilfryvl  it  n.  uork  of  ctjoiiuou-i  difficulty  to 
tr  Ihcw  to  the  uec^'  -. 

.  the  rrime*  t-  enteccd 

intu  ihii  oi^;iual  plans  or  sui>|HMkUi>n^  of  xha 
AllW  guvenrme«t*\  the  provisicm  of  hutyin 
Ctdldvni  tim^  Invame  a  matter  of  utt»r  impos^ 
liUlM;^;  hut  the  Hritt?h,  ririre  in  nrrcar  in  this 
as  In  mo«;t   otJu  -\'s   than    tho 

I'Veaeh,  woivdd  v.-  i  Ihdr  tents 

«ff««led  Wfere  the  froat^  had  noi  th«  ixaftMrtaiiaie 
diikvltjr  of  lfati$)^»rt  arbeti.  On)«i^  hv  tkt 
9^if4^  «f  IkFTfatrd  tintl^r  rrsicheii  t^otist4iitino|il» 
and  Xalte  ihu-u^  the  thiixl  week  in  ^«veariMi^ 
and  it  was  ItogieA  tiMil  4M  m^vmh  w««U  fvilea 
fbr  Dm  work  t»  W  ^m«'  a  calcttliticn  mdty 
«i<Mike«iii^  as  lli«  vftxA  iwdfvdL  OAcr  hWa  wwa 
(tonfendod  ui  na^an^  as  won  as  iim  uiijohij 
Wawit  kiK>«ii ;  l«iit  tike  wiut«r  v^a  hiM  «v«r 
fcifcfi  tk«s«  coakl  rmdi  lb«ir  |>kac«  of  dwtiiiaitiMi. 
0«  Ch*wliiMr»4*y^  iwAriy  all  tiM»  troofs  m«  stiH 
MKinf  WiAtr  taol^  ton  awl  k^j,  viik  w  alaiiMnl 
toi^  atawiici  «ff  mmm  fer  ptwvikUaf  iIm  —■ liial 
<«iiilMt;  alllM«lltaa,liHiVirB««dbaai^|«i(«t«4 
9ltt  Ints  ««»  ^eliii  •!  Bitokk^  y>»ctica%  aa 
*wiw  «i  g«IA  KuwdA  lit  Ife  m  viStte  b^^iwi  tba 

faawxHM^  Wtlfif  aviMi^nl  mm  iHipfmtmz  paTM 
ftfa^  asiiatad*  iMti  avMl  tnfei  atacA  la  n^cttiar 


acting,  and  story-telling.  In  tlie  British,  caxnp,  ih<& 
officers  did  not  mix  with  the  men  ;  it  is  not  their 
custom  BO  to  do  j  and  dujncss  thus  rendered  the 
disasters  still  more  insupportable.  In  tho  Turki-li 
camp,  placed  between  the  English  and  the  Frci; -U» 
the  t)smanhs  had  too  few  of  their  excellent  ten 
to  accommodate  all ;  they  sat  quietly  in  the  mi 
smoked  their  chibouques,  patiently  l«>re  e^-ei 
thing,  but  wished,  at  the  same  time,  that 
English  \rould  treat  them  and  speak  to  them  a 
little  more  kindly. 

Early  in  January,  there  was  no  less  than  40(Mi 
tons  of  wooti  for  huts  at  Balaklara — huts  inafie 
in  England,  very  sul>stanUal,  hut  so  {wndcroos  Lh&l 
each  weighed  nearly  two  tons^  Who  could 
up  such  timbers  to  tlie  plateau,  at  a  time  when 
conveyance  of  food  alone  wa;^  such  d 
labour  T  A  terrible  answer  was  given  to 
question,  vrhcn  biting  frwst*  found  the  poor  soMicor 
still  without  huts;  when  men,  returning  from 
trcneh-duty,  huddled  nvelvc  or  fourteen  togcttier 
under  a  ragge^l  tent  with  ahuodant  kMpbo&s 
for  cutting  bla:^ts,  and  no  fuul  fur  artificial  vazmUi. 
If  a  wretched  mule  saceeedeil,  once  now  wad  thtn^ 
iXL  dragging  up  a  few  boai-ds  to  tlte  campv  tbi 
wood  was  likely  to  be  burnt  for  fuel  i»Mi*^l  ^ 
Imtlt  into  a  hut.  In  the  middle  of  tii«  inaa^ 
S(HCI0  of  the  men  ^  ere  actually  (toaca  to  dinlli 
in  the  t«^ts. 

Great  as  was  ibt  aeoitMiilaliaii  of  dkbeartttiiiv 
miseries  connected  with  road-fiitigni^  dothia^  IImI, 
food,  and  tetits^  there  was  yet  aootliicr  to  lie  adM 
to  the  li$t  of  inJictiotu — tnrnch-datr.  Tlw  nalat* 
of  this  duty  has  aliwly  be^i  dcseribRl ;  U«l  U» 
horrors  were  not  fnUy  develofieil  until  wiBlcr 
approachetl  The  treDclics  bdsig  in  maoT  iastmuom 
koa  in  d«F«ii  than  ilia  lMi|^  of  a  tail' aaUia^  if 
atnsdi-^aara  stood  upc^glit,  1m  was  in 
dmger  of  a  AnA  m  the  head  from  d»e 
FiftemeA;  and  he  wa»  tltas  iAB^cd  km 
kaitd  in  the  mhe^  with  water  pcriiapi  a  Ibat  ii 
depth,  and  this  for  raanr  hons  inniiiiiini^i^j 
withoat  Ibod  or  waraith.  and  with  ^■^^^lllih^  ^ 
in  taf^  A«  aiiecr  who  went  oat  with  the  €31 
ftott  Si«iaad,  airiThv  al  ?iliaiiti|nd  UtrnmOM  tt^ 
doae  of  3f  ovvmber,  Ims  dearrihed  h» 
im  the  iRwhca;  ha  nswcha 
«r  wjftd  ami  tmm,  faowl  tha 
that  he  ^d  ii  I«n  the  aigfat 
a  Ibot  ia  di|4h,  and  whm  n^ivd 
the  ■wnia^  was  half  dead  with  oahl 
oaeof  Ih 
4awa  l^ 
hb  teA  aad  «^  Bjght  ia  the  iacM^tt.  It 
ftrthe  wnftahe 
a^la^aatha 
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next  night:  as  a  conaequenco,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  men  were  dead  or  disabled  within  ten  clays. 
Of  the  4Gth  regiment,  seven  luen  died  in  the 
trenches  on  the  first  night.  The  poor  fellows 
engaged  in  these  nightly  duties  comparefl  their 
position  witli  that  of  the  FrcDch,  and  bitterly 
fdt  how  unfavourable  was  the  contrast. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  soldiers'  lettersj^  relat- 
ing to  the  nights  in  the  trenches  and  pickets, 
may  he  readily  inferred.  One,  not  a  mere  private, 
but  an  oJHcer,  wrote :  *  I  was  myself  on  picket 
the  day  before  yestenlay,  for  twenty-four  hours  j 


this  morning  I  was  on  a  working-party  in 
the  trenches  from  four  o'eloek  until  the  same 
hour  in  the  afternoon ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  on 
picket  again ;  now,  what  manner  of  man,  thtnk 
yoii^  can  stand  this  V  An  ofHeer  of  the  Iloyala 
told  how  that,  in  one  week,  about  Christmas,  he 
was  sent  out  to  repel  a  Russian  sortie  towartls 
midnight^  and  returned  to  camp  at  four  in  the 
morning  on  tlio  next  day ;  a  Saw  hours  afterwards, 
he  went  on  picket  to  a  place  against  which  the 
liusstans  maintained  a  warm  fire  during  the  night ; 
returning  to  camp  at  soven  in  the  morning  of  the 


third  day,  he  went  in  tlio  evening  to  guard  the 
ammunition  reserve,  whcve  he  remained  until  ten 
o'clock  on  the  fnUowing  morning ;  at  four  o'clock 
on  this,  the  fourth  day,  he  was  sent  in  charge  of 
a  working-party  in  the  left  siege-train  ;  af^er  nine 
hours'  service,  ho  returned  to  the  camp  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  saturated  with  wet,  and  then 
had  to  delay  his  rest  until,  in  the  early  mom 
of  the  fifth  day,  he  had  read  the  burial-service 
'  over  two  unfortunates  who  had  died  in  the 
trenches.  Another  oflicer  in  the  same  regiment 
wrote  proadly  but  mournfully  of  his  men  :  *  They 
drag  on  to  the  trenches  while  they  can  scarcely 
Btand^  and  take  a  ]iridc  in  never  shirking  or 
casting  their  duty  on  others/  Well  might  he  say : 
*  It  is  Tery  wearisome  trying  to  walk  about  in 
slush  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time  :  indeed  the  young 
hands  cannot  do  it ;  they  sit  or  lie  down  in  the 
wet,  get  ei-ampft,  and  are  carried  to  hospital,  where 
mwy  die ;  the  old  Botdiers  know  their  only  chance 
is  to  keep  moving  about,  which  they  do  while 
they  can  stand,' 


It  is  nee^llcss  to  multiply  examples  of  these 
privations  and  sufferings ;  the  above  may  be  taken 
as  representatives  of  all  No  one  can  read  the 
simple  narratives  of  the  soldiei-s  without  becoming 
conscious  that  those  winter  mouths — with  the 
wretchc<l  track-way  from  Balaklava,  the  decay 
and  death  of  the  horses  and  males,  tlie  laborious 
carrying  of  supphes  up  to  the  camp  by  men 
already  overworked,  the  deficiency  of  food,  the 
want  of  means  for  cooking  it,  the  weatlier-worn 
tents  as  dwelling-places,  the  absence  of  stoves  in 
those  tents,  the  flimsy  and  tattered  clothing,  the 
daj'B  on  the  miry  plateau  and  the  nights  in  th© 
still  more  terrible  trenches— were  indeed  months 
of  intense  mi^erj'.  And  how  did  the  noble  fellows 
bear  their  privations  1  From  aU  accounts,  they 
appear  t^  have  deemed  complaining  un soldierly  ; 
they  told  their  sod  tales  in  lettei-s  written  to 
friends  at  home,  but  in  the  regiment  they  gallantly 
bore  their  share  of  this  tremendous  service. 
OfficerSj  it  was  remarked,  complained  and  censured 
much  more  freely  than  their  men  :  the  commander 
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received  so  manj  applications  for  leave  of  absence, 
that,  had  they  been  responded  to,  many  of  the 
regimenta  would  have  been  left  nearly  imofficered. 
"WTtcther  iU-health  or  Jeprcssiug  anxiety  were  the 
cauB©,  it  appears  from  evidence  on  all  sides^  tliat 
Lord  Raglan  was  rarely  seen  in  the  camp  from  the 
middle  of  November  untU  towaixis  the  approach 
of  Christmas.  The  troops,  suffering  from  manifold 
afflictions,  woa!d  have  derived  some  comfort  from 
tJio  daily  visits  of  their  eomniander,  such  as 
Canrobert  and  Bosquet  were  accnstomed  to  make 

[  to  the  Tftrioua  divisiona  of  tbe  French  army.  Ho 
©ould  not,  it  is  tniej  have  given  them  an  immediate 
increase  in  tlielr  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
of  fuel  aad  shelter ;  but  ho  could  have  shewn  how 
much  he  sympathised  with  their  sufferings,  and 
could  have  spoken  cheeringly  of  bettor  days  to  look 
forward  to,  and  of  the  Iionourablo  position  every 
Crimean  soldier  would  occupy  In  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  all  in  the  old  country.  This  waa  not 
done;  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  who  had  no 
private  means  of  knowing  the  uniform  kindness 
of  disposition  on  the  part  of  their  commander, 
freely  and  indignantly  criticised  his  conduct.  It 
unfortunately  happen^,  too,  that  the  staff  did  not 
possess  the  general  confidence  of  the  army;  an 
opinion  widely  prevailed  thai  the  staff-officcrsj 
in  many  iustanoes  unfitted  to  fill  properly  the 
duties  of  their  respective  posts,  did  not  bear  their 
fair  proportion  of  labour  and  hardships ;  while 
they  obtained  ao  ample  ratio  in  any  dijtribution 
of  horiijurs  and  encomiums  arising  from  sucoeBaful 
military  aehievementa.  These  reproacbfxil  com- 
plaiuinga  were  numerous  in  the  letters  of  the 
regimental  officersi,  the  majors  and  captains  and 
lieutenants  who  bore  their  share  in  all  the  hard 
duties  of  the  camp  during  the  bitter  winter 
months.     To  v^hat  extent  the  diKsatis  faction  was 

^justified,  can  only  be  imi>erfectly  known ;  the  hand 
of  death  struck  poor  Lord  Raglim  ere  the  time 
oould  come  for  his  return  to  England ;  and  many 
explanations  which  probably  be  alone  could  give 
wero  buried  with  him  In  the  grave.  The  full 
weight  of  the  defects  in  the  governmental  organ- 
isation of  the  army  fell  upon  him,  rendering  him, 
in  the  eyes  of  tlio  soldiers,  rcsponaiblo  for  privations 
he  was  perhaps  powerless  to  remedy.  It  may  have 
been  that  many  agonising  horn's  were  passed  in 
the  humble  abode  constituting  the  British  head- 
quarters. 

The  want  of  intimate  association,  mentioned 
in  the  above  paragraph,  between  the  officers  and 
privates  in  the  British  army,  results,  obviously, 
from  the  great  diiierence  in  social  position.  The 
officers  ore  mostly  gentlemen  by  birth,  and 
extremely  averse  to  the  admission  among  them 
of  persons  of  lowly  station  j  whereas  the  privates 
have,  in  most  oases,  sprung  from  a  humble 
gi^ade  in  society.  An  Engliiiliman  becomes  a 
military  officer  because  he  thereby  occupies  a 
Btatus  entitling  him  to  mix  in  good  society  ■  be 
becomes  a  common  soldier  because  Lo  is  too 
poor  or  too  reckless   to  do  butter  for  UiraBolf: 


in  neither  ease,  except  in  individual  iiistaac«i^ 
does  he  join  the  army  through  military  entihuuftiiii. 
The  gulf  between  the  two  classes  is  almost 
impassable :  the  youngest  and  most  inexperieneod 
ensign  or  comet,  the  lowest  of  commifisioDed 
officers,  is  regarded  as  a  *  gentleman ;'  while  tho 
most  gallant  and  experienced  sergeant,  who  hm 
risen  to  t>o  a  non-commiMioned  officer  throsgh 
his  faitliful  and  soldierly  conduct,  is  stiH  no 
'  gentleman ' — a  truth  he  would  probably  be  raade 
painfully  to  feel  if  ho  attempted  to  mis  with 
the  commissioned  officers.  The  departui'e  from 
ordinary  ujiage  made  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann,  tends,  by  its  exceptional  character,  to 
render  the  rule  all  the  more  obvious ;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favour  lo 
render  a  few  seygeanta  eligible  for  commissions 
as  ensigns  and  cornets.''''  Bo  far  as  regards 
increased  pay,  such  rewanls  are  just  and  proper ; 
but  a  mere  royal  order  to  this  effect  cannot 
remodel  the  social  claaaifica-tion  arising  from  other 
causes:  the  sergeant  of  humble  family  and 
imperfect  education  cannot  easily  right  himself 
in  his  new  position  as  one  of  the  cotmnissioDed 
officers  of  the  army,  entitled  to  visit  county-balii 
and  fashionable  parties,  to  share  in  expensive 
messHliuuers,  and  to  belong  to  a  Fall  MaU  cli^. 
The  bravery  and  daring  of  soldiers  in  the  fijdd 
are  not  necessanly  aflccted  by  these  (b  ' 
the  officer  and  the  private  may  c&ch 
notwithstanding  the  gulf  that  separates  Uiemi  li 
is  at  other  JHiurs,  when  no  actual  flghtlng  il 
required,  that  the  class-distinction  telh  nnfavour- 
ably.  A  comparison  was  drawn  betwe«iii  tlic 
English  and  French  armies,  in  the  Qm^ittOiomm^ 
during  the  Crimean  winter,  tending  to  iUoitrtlt 
the  different  usages  of  the  two  nations  in  tbmt 
partieidar3,t      Without     assenting     to     nJl    the 

*  The  WKF'ot&cv  vmonnced,  on  the  flth  of  Fj^nuirj  ISSS,  tilt 
(pn  protnotlana  to  cortiotcteii,  '  wltbuut  imrchftw,*  U«d  b«eu  fudf 
In  ihe  caralry,  and  thirty  tfroRiotidtii  to  rti«iicncti!«  in  tb«  IqChoJ- 
All  tUe  noD-eomniiuledRt  oIBwrs  m  promoted  hittd  betai  rirrtfiali 

eer|f«iitit-tnajcgr,  tTctop  tergcimt-niBjDr,  qimrtcrrmMter  Mrgaanty  <M 
oolDiitvscrfn»Dt. 

t  '  Tho  tint,  tWoff  Uiot  tfotiJcI  Atdkc  a.  e)iKtator  trrlTlrig  m.t  Sttei' 
iapol  la  ibe  gn&l  ooolrjul  which  esku  betwniii  tbm  £B«Uik  ■■I 
troDch  (irmle*.  In  Uu  fomer  are  ta  b«  otMcrred  tbm  !r«in  ii 
formolitjT  and  ttiv  «tric(,  otHietTanFc  of  nmlr  md  of  ooeial  ptmUm. 
Afier  the  hour  at  cotntaat,  there  ar<>  ibo  Inni^rr  any rcI*tiofBa  wtwif 
the  oHlcerR  and  Itio  primtci.  Whilst  Itir  I'rrfich  offl««n,  Dl'Wi|9i 
luin^led  with  their  inQn,  conttnntlf  cecum'  thecavelrw  wllk  tw 
meaiu  of  fuppl/intr  tlielr  wontii,  the  EnglLsb  offions 
inactive,  U  not  indifferent ;  thi*  is  Uie  aJfAii:  of  tht  Bovcr 
On  tlje  tnli^r  htifid,  Ihey  bnve  thu  hi|i|:hwt  pqudilv  maim  of  I 
and  tit  tlitir  duty,  ond  will  perrorm  tb«  moat  luinifo  aaUon 

Engliib  ioldStra  are  eamewlut  of  the  ume  ttMnip  ••  fl»Ir  i . 

they  Sght  BdmlnUy,  but  keep  bad  watch,  and  an  npt  TcrffaaA  •■ 
-work.  Thej  require  to  bavo  puid  handf  fur  tbi«  Lattter  ptttpOM.  U 
i»  an  arcny  iplendld  la  combat,  bnt  it  ia  not  mad?  for  iiiiiiwiirfM 
REiir^rliigii.  The  orgaottatlon  la  b»d,  because  it  U  ibcomptite,  ■!■ 
bceanH  proper  administntin  Berrieea  da  not  miiat,  1%  ta 
that  the  Frvncb  army,  on  tbe  eontnrf,  i*  tiMntt*Uy  ««Il. 

t(i  inpiKirC  nulfertn^,  utul,  c<HiiH]aentlj>,  war  almx  provided  

be  convtaut  amotions  to  keep  allife  such  DXcitable  tmmg^iuitMVi, 
A  kind  of  famllLartty  exists  in  tbe  rcLstians  of  tttc  nfflntrA  •pith  1^ 
men,  and  on  tbe  part  of  the  eupcHor  afBocr«,  a  kind  ■impaftt 
irhJch  suppnrtj  and  cnconrafrei.  There  1«  a  eort  of  toOAmntj  thtt 
tbe  degree*  of  rank  in  tbe  Freneli  armf ;  but  vlwt  ipptv*  w^ 
slrikinjf  in  that  army  it  the  ready  antitnde  of  tbe  FrCBcb  t^Mt* 
which  is  n  reinarkatile.  If  Wit  of  Utem,  it  Sp  cald^  «r«  diSripl 
In  edacsttan;  bat  tba  prcmwe  of  mjid  Bslsr*!  in  llM  MIIV 
replaves  il,  by  iran^rrntinx  Itaelfcm  tbe  spot  Istoa  pn«lte*l  tMllttf 
whieh  render*  tbem  HkSIfdf In  drnwlsf  tiut  freateit  {loaalWe  ^*«»- 
UkRC*  tram  the  most  dliFerenl  elemcnlii.  It  is  awing  la  tkts  tiitfl  «* 
Dmny  mea  are  fuimd,  wlio^  after  two  monttu'  terrlee,  iskke  gvt 
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gtatetneuta  in  this  comparison,  there  is  enough  in 
them  of  trath  to  render  evident  the  probability 
that  the  suflbrings  of  our  troops  were  rendered 
more  dismal  hy  the  ahsenee,  or  td  least  the 
insnfficienc^r,  of  compaoionahlo  sympathy  between 
officers  and  men. 


THE  SICK  AKD  WOUNDED  AT  THE 
CAMP. 

Slight  and  incidental  mention,  onlft  lias  ^^^ 
hitherto  made  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and 
waunded  soldiers ;  but  it  heeomea  now  neoeaaary 
to  treat  thia  matter,  if  not  in  detail,  at  least  with 
some  degree  of  system  ;  for  the  military  arrange- 
menta  of  the  British,  at  the  close  of  1854  and  the 
beginning  of  1856,  were  seriously  embarrassed  by 
the  deplorable  number  of  sick,  occasioned  not 
merely  by  the  ordtnary  contingencies  of  war, 
but  by  mismanagement  and  imperfect  admini- 
strative arrangements.  It  will  ho  convenient  to 
treat,  first,  of  the  hospital  proceedings  at  the 
camp^  and  then  of  those  at  Scutari. 

In  the  long  interval  of  peace  following  tho 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  medical  department  of 
the  British  army  had  been  brought  down  to  a 
very  low  condition ;  whatever  extravagance  may 
have  prevailed  in  other  departments,  this  at  least 
wu  subjected  to  much  paring  and  pruning, 
pMsibly  to  an  injudicious  degree.  As  a  natural 
eo&Mqneace,  when  war  broke  out  in  1854,  the 
medical  department  was  enforced  to  make  hasty 
arrangements  for  the  sueconr  of  those  who  might 
become  sick  or  wonnded  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  destination  of  the  army  being  the  Black  Sea 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  hospital  arrange- 
ments %'ere  made  in  some  degi-eu  comformable 
thereto.  Uncertain  at  first  where  best  to  eatabliah 
tho  military  hospitals,  the  government  sent 
instructions  to  Mr  Calvert,  British  consul  in  the 
Dardanelles,  to  make  inquiries ;  he  named  Abydos, 
and  several  other  placesi,  some  of  which  were 
subsequently  adopted.  While  the  army  was  at 
Varna,  very  imperfectly  supplied  with  surgeons 
and  medicines,  measures  were  taken  to  establish 
an  hospital  at  Scutari,  for  the  reception  of  the 
voldiefs  who  might  be  wonnded  in  the  approaching 
eampai^.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  minister  of 
war,  and  Dr  Andrew  Smith  as  chief  of  the  medical 
department  of  tho  army,  had  daily  meetirip  in 
London  during  a  conBiderahle  portion  of  the 
autumn,  to  concert  measures  relating  to  the 
hospital  arrangemcnta  ■  but,  as  afterwarfls  proved, 
Dr  Smith  became  eo  perplexed  by  hia  divided 
re^Kmsibility  to  five  or  six  govemraont  depart- 
ments, that,  not  knowing  which  was  paramount, 
and  wiahing   to   obey  all,   he  fMled  to   satisfy 

tub-omci>r«,  iJid  Itt  twplTe  moTilhii,  tfflclmt  *ffl<Jew.  It  la  rtmarkwl 
tliiii  the  ii«lunl  TftnitToT  tb«  Frvnrh  kttw  ihsm  In  thl»  rwpcet.  A 
wUt)  to  attrut  atleatiOB  li  tbe  occasion  at  iei*  of  valour  oni]  Jcik», 
nrfateb  «tt»  UuKttMr  ^^  mppon  tht  mind.  Eiub  man  «1*bea 
to  tnttdo  hb  eoBirwict.  TbfTV  U  tlit  ianiO  riTslrr  In  eookiOf  tbolr 
food  M  tn  tiias  tbdr  miufcvt,  0;  ia  ^viaf  ptttot  of  tnteUUciuw.' 


any;  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  tho  British 
army  in  the  East  remained  in.^ufficieutly  supplied 
and  organised  in  its  medical  department.  Had 
not  the  subsequent  inquiries  by  the  Bebastopol 
Committee  and  the  Crimean  Commissioner*  been 
made  pubhc,  the  disorganisation  of  the  service 
would  have  been  scarcely  credible.  Dr  Smith's 
first  instructions  were  from  tho  Horse  Guards,  the 
oommander-iU'ehierfi  offieCj  to  provide  necessary 
medicines  for  an  army  destined  to  service  in  the 
East;  but  he  had  no  control  over  tlie  shipping 
of  the  hospital  furniture  and  clothing  for  the  sick, 
no  bill  of  lading,  no  power  of  seeing  that  the 
articles  were  actually  shipped  off:  this  devolved 
upon  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  Then,  in  relation  to 
such  medical  comforts  as  wine,  sago,  arrow-root, 
&Q.,  very  important  to  an  army  in  a  sea&on  of 
cholera  and  dysentery,  Dr  Smith  bad  to  apply 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  which  applied  to  tho  Board 
of  Admiralty,  wliich  had  been  accustomed  to 
supply  such  comforts;  but  neither  the  minister 
of  war  nor  the  medical  director,  whatever  might 
bo  ascertained  by  voluntary  inquiry,  had  any  official 
knowledge  whether  these  supplies  were  ever  sent 
to  the  East.  In  June,  the  medical  director  issued 
a  memorandum  to  the  surgeons  in  the  army, 
giving  a  list  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  medical 
supplier  Bent  out,  and  rwpiesting  that  any 
deficiencies  might  be  reported  to  the  inspector- 
general  of  hospitals,  who  would  report  to  the 
medical  director.  About  the  time  when  the  news 
of  the  batUe  of  the  Alma  reachcfl  England,  accom- 
panied by  painful  narj-ations  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  sick  and  woundct!,  Dr  Smith  sent  to  tho 
newspapers  a  list  of  the  suppHea  forwarded  wnce 
February — coraprisiug  a  staff  of  more  tlian  25Q 
medical  officers,  an  iraraenae  store  of  medicines, 
Lnstrnments,  and  hospital  fittings,  780  bearers  or 
stretchers  for  the  conveyance  of  wounded  men, 
and  Cif}  ambulancesi  or  whccbvehicles  for  a  similar 
service.  Besides  the  bospital  suj»plies,  each  citrpB 
was  provided  witli  a  regimental  and  with  a  detach- 
ment medicine-ches^  each  cheat  amply  furnishwl 
witli  medicines  and  surgical  materials,  ace L»r ding 
to  the  regulations  of  the  senicc,  and  also  with  a 
bos  of  apparatus  for  fractureH  and  disIocatiooH, 
The  surgeon  of  each  corps  had  a  full  set  of 
capital  instruments,  l^ie  senior  assistant  a  purtable 
set,  the  surgeon  and  three  assistants  each  a 
case  of  pocket-instraments  and  a  case  of  lanccU. 
Dr  Smith  at  the  samo  time  stated,  lliat  the 
surgical  staff  with  the  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma  was  relatively  much  stronger  than  that 
with  which  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been 
supplied  during  the  Peninsular  war.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  deficiencies  afterwanls  dis- 
covered, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  Dr  Smith  entered  upon  hb  arrange- 
menta  ;  and  it  is  due  to  liim  to  quote  one  paaaage 
in  his  public  aTmouncement  above  adverted  to. 
Speaking  of  bis  predecessor  in  the  medical 
directorship,  Sir  Smae»  M'Grigor,  Dr  Bmitb  stated 
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that  Sir  Jaxnea  made,  when  '  diief  of  the  medical 
departiJH'iit  of  tho  array  in  the  Peninsula,  i-epcated 
effurts  to  liave  mi  ambulance  corps  similar  to  what 
he  saw  in  dsc  with  the  French,  attacht^d  to  the 
British  force,  hut  witliout  success,  1  feel  it 
imperative  on  me  to  state  this  fact ;  and  further 
to  roL^ord,  that  the  array  now  in  Tmkey,  which 
llcr  Majesty's  government  has  permitted  me  to 
supply  in  the  most  liberal  manner  with  everj-- 
thin^Mikoly  to  prove  advantageous  to  tho  interests 
of  such  sick  and  wounded  aa  mny  occur,  has 
actually  heen  furnished  vitli  many  of  the  most 
impoi-tant  articles  at  the  recummcridatlon  of  jny 
veucrated  predecessor,  who,  though  in  the  eighty- 
fonrth  year  of  hia  age,  has  afibrded  mo^  during 
the  last  four  months,  the  advantage  of  hiss  fifty- 
eight  years'  experience  in  the  public  service,  and 
so  made  me  feel  more  at  ease  under  the  important 
and  resporisiblo  duties  I  had  to  discharge,  tkaii 
otUerwiso  I  should  have  done,'  The  medical 
director's  public  statement  was  wound  np  in  the 
following  distinct  and  positive  terms  : — ■  Dr  Smith 
is  haj>py  in  being  ahle  to  state  confidently,  that 
the  niedieal  officers  at  Scutari  (he  believes  twenty- 
one  in  number)  have  at  their  command  everything 
necessary  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
hence  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  any 
effort  being  made  hy  tlie  public  to  send  out  to 
Constantinople  lint,  old  linen,  Jtc/  Never  did  facl^s 
afford  a  more  liittcr  commentary  ou  a  Platcment 
than  in  this  insjtance;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  medical  director  believed  tho  army  had 
received  the  supplies  named. 

Of  iho  sickness  at  Vania,  and  tho  defective 
arrangements  for  its  amelioration,  enough  has 
already  been  5aiJ,*  TiVlien  the  troops  landed  in 
the  Crimea  in  the  middle  of  September^  it  became 
speedily  evident  that,  whatever  mtglit  be  the 
Btato  of  the  hospitals  at  Bcutari,  and  whatever 
Die  intentions  of  the  medical  director,  tlie  army 
was  ill  supplied  with  surgeons,  medicines,  comforts, 
and  ambulances.  Cholera  and  fever  had  prostrated 
hundreds  of  men,  and,  as  these  could  not  be  carried 
with  the  army,  they  were  shipped  off  to  Bcutari. 
Here  the  miseries  began  at  once :  the  ships  selected 
were  not  hospital-ships ;  and  neither  the  ai-my 
nor  the  navy  conld  §parc  surgeons  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  required  attendance ;  hence  the 
harrowing"  accounts  of  tho  condition  in  which 
the  poor  fellows  crossed  the  turbulent  Black  Sea, 
too  often  with  nothing  but  bare  boards  under  their 
emaciated  limbs.  After  the  batUe  of  tiie  Alma, 
while  tlie  French  were  quickly  carrjing  down 
their  wounded  to  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Katcha,  the  British  sailors,  and  the  bandsmen  of 
the  various  regiments,  were  lalioriously  conveying 
the  British  woundeil  down  to  the  same  spot'in 
miscellaneous  vohicles  ill  adaptetl  to  the  service — 
arabulanceii  being  wanting.  Letters  from  armv- 
surgeons,  about  that  period,  contained  strongly 
condemnatory  remarks  on  these  matters ;  such  as 

•  Ch^  TV.  j5p,  ai-KM. 


the  foUowtng  ; — *  The  arrangements  for  the  sick 
are  most  awfully  bad :  there  are  no  ambnknce- 
vans  (these  having  been  left  at  Vania),  and  the 
]>oor  fellows  are  stuck  into  craay  carts,  drawn  by 
bullocks  or  dromedaries,  and  sent  jolting  on  to 
be  thrust  into  transports,  often  without  a  medic; 
man.  The  army  is  w)"ctche<ity  supplied  wit 
drugs,  and  searcely  a  regitncnt  has  an  hospital- 
tent.  I  cannot  too  mucli  reprobate  the  authorities 
for  making  tho  men  go  without  tenia ;  no  one 
gets  good  rest,  and  there  h  a  constant  system  of 
worry  kept  up  on  the  march,  etc.,  which  altogether 
exliausts  tlie  men  so  much  that  the  ai-my  is  In-ui-^ 
very  seriously  crippled,  "  England  wins  her  battleii, 
but  cares  not  for  the  cost,"  is  a  sentence  than  which 
no  truer,  I  think,  was  ever  spoken  ;  and  I  have 
seen  enough  tho  last  few  days  to  shew  me  tins 
reckl^s  loss  of  life  there  is  in  the  British  armv,' 
When  the  flank-maifh  brought  the  troops  to 
Balaklava,  cholera  unhappily  accompanied  them  ; 
but  aa  the  same  difficulty  was  expericncetl  iu 
convoying  medicines  as  other  stores,  majiy  men 
sank  througli  wajit  of  the  simplest  necessaries. 
Hospital-tents  were  established  on  the  plateau ; 
and  the  sui^eons  worked  assiduously  in  their  sad 
duties,  curing  disease  first  and  wounds  aftcrwartK 
so  far  as  their  limited  numbers  and  means  per- 
mitted. In  the  middle  of  October,  Lord  Raglan, 
who  seldom  censured  any  one,  passed  severe 
condemnation  on  certain  medical  office r*  who  hail 
neglected  to  provide  liospital  arrangements  fur 
the  troops  at  Balaklava ;  several  sick  men  had 
heen  sent  (li>wn  from  the  camp  to  the  village,  aiid 
detained  in  tho  streets  during  several  hours  of 
indement  weather,  there  bei^ng  no  roof  to  c..vt r 
them :  it  was  aimply  one  among  many  re^ni^ 
of  ill- organised  service,  but  it  told  cruelly  a^uii  • 
tho  poor  fellows  who  suifex-cd.  Towards  tlie  <-!  > 
of  the  month,  when  tlie  battle  of  Balaklava  Wis 
on  every  one's  lips,  but  before  the  yet  mor«  terrible 
struggle  at  Inkermann  had  occurretl,  the  army 
was  thinned  to  tho  extent  of  100  men  per  dt^J, 
on  an  average,  by  diaiThocsa  and  other  coraplainL^ 
irrespective  of  wounds ;  and  these  men,  sent  to 
the  hospltal-tcnts  on  the  bleak  plateau  or  »t 
Balaklnva,  aceunndated  nnder  the  care  of  surgeons 
too  few  to  tend  them,  and  ill  s\ipplied  with  medi- 
caments. Not  unfVec|nently  it  happened  that  th« 
medical  authority  at  Balaklava,  wisMng  tn  ^k-.uI 
off  numerous  sick  and  wounde<l  soldiers  to  Scutari 
■under  the  reasonable  beUef  that  they  would  tli  ;. 
be  well  cared  for,  would  apply  for  a  ship,  and  wml  J 
meet  with  a  refusal  from  the  liarlKJur-maslcr, 
who  possibly  d*jubted  liow  far  h'w  antliority 
extended  in  this  direction,  and  who  drcailcil 
censure  from  the  Admiralty  if  lie  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  command ;  and  thus,  in  tliis  ta  in 
all  other  directions,  the  troops  were  the  finil  tn 
saStiV  ti-om  the  miserable  disorganisation  of  tkt 
government  departments.  No  fewtr  than  35iX> 
men  w^cre  sent,  shattered  and  stricken  nearly  t*f 
death,  from  J3^Bklava  to  Bcutari,  between  tJi« 
middle  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November— 
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victims  of  the  first  bombardment,  of  the  battle  of 
Batftklava,  of  the  two  battles  of  Inkennann,  of 
the  hurricane,  nnd  oF  many  Kerero  disorders — 
shewing*  lujw  great  was  the  nooesaity  for  efficient 
arratigemcnts  for  shipment  in  BaJaklava  HarboTir. 

Among  many  causes  tending  to  aggravate  the 
sick»e«s  at  the  camp,  was  the  fact  thivt,  wlien 
the  troops  first  came  to  Balaklava,  they  found 
abundance  of  fruit,  vegetables^  and  honey ,  v\  liich 
tliey  ate  so  injudieiously  as  tu  bring  on  many 
difiorders,  diarrhcea  and  eholera  especially — thus 
augmenting  tha  difficulties  in  which  the  surgeons 
were  placed.  Mr  Woo*i3,  a  newspaper  coi-respon- 
dentp  posseissed  a  small  stock  of  rice  at  Balaklava  : 
the  surgeons  eagerly  bogged  a  little  of  it,  as  they 
had  none  to  give  to  sick  men  who  would  have 
been  pjisoned  by  salt-meat-  for  the  medical 
comforts,  and  even  the  commonest  drugs,  were 
sometimes  deficient.  One  surgeon,  after  writing 
to  England  concerning  the  condittuu  of  llio  i>oor 
invalids  on  the  bare  ground,  the  deficiency  of 
drugs  antl  of  fresh  meat,  and  of  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  such  hospit^il  comforbt  as  tea  and 
arrow-root,  adverted  to  the  delight  with  which 
he  )iad  obtained  a  little  oatmeal  for  the  making 
of  gniol.  Mr  Wotnls  states  that  the  marines' 
CAQip,  on  the  heights  above  Balaklava,  was  for 
some  weeks  attended  by  two  surgeons  only  ;  that 
these  surgeons,  daring  three  weeks,  bad  no  drug 
whatever,  except  alum  ;  that,  at  a  time  when  30() 
men  at  tliat  ppot  were  sick  day  after  day,  pills 
made  of  this  drug  were  their  only  medicament ; 
au(i  that  when,  thrown  almost  into  despair  by 
this  want  of  proper  supplies,  they  applied  for 
more  at  Balaklava,  they  found  cither  that  none 
were  preseiit,  or  that  no  officer  felt  empow  ered  to 
istsne  what  might  have  arrived — m  great  was  the 
uncertainty  at  that  dei'lorable  place  concerning 
the  relative  liability  of  different  officials.  If  the 
daily  laboui's  of  the  two  surgeons  at  the  marines' 
camp,  towards  the  close  of  October,  were  at  all 
oqutdicd  by  those  of  the  other  surgeons,  the 
situ&tion  must  indeed  have  been  onerous :  they 
vi*iite<l  each  day  the  men  stationed  at  the  respec- 
tive batteries,  wading  through  the  mire  along 
a  distanec  of  three  miles ;  then  descended  to 
Balaklava,  to  prepare  the  simple  medicaments 
at  their  disposal ;  and  then  returned  to  their  huts 
after  an  exhausting  IalH)ur  of  ten  hours,  to  hold 
theniselves  in  readiness  for  any  sudden  call  for 
exertion  during  the  night. 

The  camp  was  n<>t  without  ambulances  at 
this  time;  but,  as  the  horses  belonging  thereto 
shared  the  fate  of  the  commissariat  and  cavalry 
hones^  dying  through  hunger  and  fatigue,  the 
ambulances  became  nearly  useless :  hence,  as  the 
means  were  wanting  for  conveying  the  sick  down 
to  Balaklava,  the  camp-hoapitals  became  crowded 
to  repletion.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war, 
a  new  experiment  had  boon  tried  for  the  first 
time— thai  of  employing  a  number  of  Chelsea 
pensioners  to  serve  as  ati  ambulance  corps  and 
to  attend  on  the  sick  :  the  attempt  utterly  failed, 


for  the  old  men  rei^uircd  to  be  nursed  mther 
than  to  nurse  others ;  and,  as  a  consequcncej,  they 
died  off  i-apidly  at  Ga!li[>oli  and  Varna.  At  thcj 
camp  outside  gebastopol,  Lord  Raglan  bad  no 
such  aid,  if  aid  it  wouid  have  been  ;  and  had 
not  General  (Janrubert  offered  the  use  of  some 
of  the  French  litter-mules,  the  sick  would 
have  uifested  the  whole  Bi-itish  camp.  Even  with 
this  accommodation,  the  poor  men  were  carried 
down  six  or  eight  niJles  to  Balaklavaj  with 
nothing  but  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  wind, 
rain,  or  snow,  during  a  journey  occupying  the 
mules  two  or  three  houi's  along  the  miserable 
track- wa}'.  Even  in  tiie  fii^t  week  of  January^ 
by  which  time  many  efforts  had  been  made  in 
England  to  remedy  the  defects,  a  sui'geon  at  the 
camp  wrote  thus :  *  I  often  look  back  at  the 
misery  and  wretchedness  T  have  witnessed  in 
England  in  my  attendance  on  the  pick  poor ;  butj 
on  comparing  these  with  my  present  everyday 
experience,  their  condition  was  Elysium  itself;  for 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  sick  in  this  place  have 
no  other  eouch  than  the  bare  ground,  itself 
saturated  with  wet,  and  a  dripping  canvas  only 
between  themselves  and  the  clouds,  yun  will 
perfectly  comprehend  that  the  veriest  hovel  would 
be  a  palace  in  comparison,  so  that  It  were  provided 
witli  the  ortlinary  defence  of  either  niud  or  stone 
wallss^  and  %vith  thatch  for  its  roof  We  do  all 
in  our  power  to  send  away  the  sick  from  the 
camp  on  l»oard  si  dp  as  speedily  aa  possible,  yet 
— mark  the  diftieulty— there  are  no  meana  of 
transport,  or  rather,  I  should  sjiy,  that  the  means 
wo  have  at  our  disposal  are  totally  inadeiiuato 
to  the  emergency.  It  is  true  that  our  ambulance 
ai'c  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  likely  to  i-emain, 
for  all  theii'  mnlea  are  cither  dead  or  usele^,  and 
the  only  means  at  our  command  is  a  Flanders 
wagon,  which  goes  to  Balaklava  daily  for  forage. 
Can  you  raney  a  poor  fellow,  who  may  be  struck 
down  fVom  disease  of  a  most  prostrating  character, 
being  either  jolted  along  in  a  wagon  without 
sipHnp  or  covering,  or  placed  across  a  horse,  for 
three  hours,  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  which 
may  be  many  degrees  below  the  frecatng-point  1 
Far  better  would  it  bo  to  let  the  poor  invalid 
remain,  in  even  his  comfortless  tent,  than  to 
subject  him  to  such  torture.'  There  were  days 
on  which  GW  or  SiiO  hapless  men  would  bo 
thns  transported,  many  becoming  stiffened  coriwes 
ere  the  vLUago  was  attained.  At  Balaklava,  n 
building  wliich  had  been  the  government  village- 
sehool  was  convertctl  into  an  hospital ;  nnd  two 
or  three  vessels  in  the  harbour  were  fitted  up  as 
hospital-shJiis ;  but  the  arrivals,  as  mentioned  in 
a  former  paragraph,  were  sometimes  loo  nume- 
rous for  the  acconuno*iatton.  If  an  immediati! 
voyage  to  the  Scutari  hospitals  were  determined 
on,  tliere  were  no  ships  available  but  the  trans- 
ports ;  and  these,  even  if  ready  to  depart,  wero 
in  most  instances  unprovided  with  requisite 
aceommodittion  for  sick  and  wounded  men.  In 
too  many  cases,  the  soldiers  were  laid  in  row^ 


on  the  bare  deok,  witb  no  bedding  or  covering 
pave  their  liTankets;  and  the  Tessel,  putting  to 
sea  with  a  few  overworked  surgeons  and  a  f^canty 
store  of  medicines,  waiild  lose  a  fearfiil  proportion 
of  hei^  niounifal  burden  before  reaehing  the 
Bofphorus.  Tberc  was  the  same  deficiency  in 
medical  aa  in  all  other  departmental  an-angements. 
When  an  officer  of  the  light  division,  \^Titii*g 
from  the  camp  at  the  close  of  the  year,  said : 
*  There  is  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  drink,  no 
jDommissariat,  no  medicine,  no  clothes,  no  manage- 
"^  flent,  nothing  abundant  hut  cholera  ; '  and  when 
^another,  'ftTiting  from  Balaklava  about  the  same 
time,  concerning  cai-goes  in  shipa  there  anchored, 
said:  'NolxKly  know*  what  they  are,  nobody 
knows  where  they  are,  nobody  knows  how  to 
get  tUom,  nobody  knows  to  whom  to  give  them, 
nolKxly  knows  anything  about  anything  that  he 
ought  to  know,  and  no  one  gets  anything' — 
they  depicted  the  utter  desolation  resulting  from 
disorder,  not  the  less  truly  from  the  ludicrous 
exaggeration  of  language  sometimes  used. 

These  distressing  truths,  though  discredited  by 
the  English  government  when  first  announced, 
became  amply  eonflrmed  ou  further  inquiry. 
Dr  Smith  fuUy  believed  that  surgeons  and  medical 
appliance  had  been  sent  out  from  England  in 
sufficient  number  j  the  English  government  equally 
believed  the  declaration  made  on  this  head  ;  hut 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  taken  due 
account  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  departmental 
anarchy— popularly  yiereoiiified  as  *  routine'  and 
*red  tape'  A  surgeon  of  the  63d  regiment^  examined 
by  the  Bebastopol  Committee,  stated  that  in  the 
first  instance  there  were  no  regulations  whatever 
for  ttie  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  camp  to 
Balaklava,  and  that  even  when  such  rules  were 
laid  doivn,  they  hcciimc  at  once  cumbrous  and 
Tinjnanageable,  Being  himself  ill,  this  witness 
had  been  recommended  by  his  superior  me^ic'^.l 
officer  to  go  for  a  time  to  Balaklava,  aiid  had 
obtained  from  him  a  properly  signed  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect ;  this  recommendation 
required  to  bo  countersigned  by  the  quarter- 
master-general, then  by  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  then  by  the  general  of  the  division, 
and,  finally,  by  the  adjutant-general;  but  while 
nndergoing  this  complex  process  it  was  lost,  for  the 
person  in  whose  behalf  it  was  drawn  up  never  saw 
it  again.  The  paper  had  been  sis  days  travelling 
about  the  camp,  under  the  curse  of  formalism : 
duriiig  which  time  the  sick  surgeon  was  enforced 
id  hoar  his  sickness  as  best  ho  might. 

Considering  the  vast  and  costly  organisation  of 
the  British  government,  it  might  appear  Bcarcely 
credible  that  such  deplorable  scenes  could  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Crimean  army ; 
but  a  striking  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  possi- 
Hlity  but  of  the  probability,  was  supplied  on  the 
British  shores  themselves.  At  the  very  time  when 
national  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  accounts 
from  the  Oiimea,  and  when  wonderful  eflTorts  were 
being  made  to  oontribute  towards  the  comfort  of 


the  army,  there  were  scenes  at  Portsmouth  little 
less  distressing  than  those  in  the  Crimea.  Shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  year,^  the  IJimalaya  arrived 
at  that  port,  bringing  a  large  number  of  wonndod 
soldiers.  After  waiting  twenty -four  hoiirs  in  tlw 
harbour,  the  steamer  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
jetty,  and  land  her  cargo.  But  wliat  a  landing ! 
Although  in  the  greatest  of  England's  arsenals, 
and  surrounded  by  naval  and  militaiy  establiii 
ments,  there  were  no  ambulances  brought  down  \ 
the  beach,  no  one  to  superintend  the  landing, 
one  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility,  Omjiib 
at  length  appeared,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
militia  offered  aid,  by  which  means  the  poor  ini 
lids— eyeless,  annless,  footless,  shot,  sabred, 
bayoneted  in  various  ways — were  at  length  cot 
Yeycd  to  the  hospitals.  The  comments  made  on" 
this  day's  proceedings  were  bitter  and  humiliatinj;. 
'Everybody  knows,'  said  one  influential  journal 
'  that  Portsmouth  swarms  with  officials,  naval  an<! 
military,  and  that  if  the  Queen  had  been  hn.  '  • 
from  Osborne,  instead  of  our  helpless  and  cri  j 
soldiers  from  the  Crimea,  there  would  not  have 
been  wanted  one  of  the  talo  to  swell  the  unmeaning 
pomp  and  idle  ceremony.  We  sliould  have  h»fl 
the  admiral-superintendent,  the  port-admiral,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  host  of  other  officials 
whose  titles  it  is  not  worth  now  recording,  as 
none  of  them  could  find  time  to  attend  to  this 
orditiary  duty  of  hospitality  and  humanity,  or  io 
see  that  the  Tioble  freight  of  the  Himalt^  was 
receivod  with  ail  honour,  all  gratitude,  and  ail 
tenderness,'  The  language  hero  used  is  pir 
unjust  as  concerns  the  officers  individually  :  .:u, 
were  no  less  humane  than  otlier  men  ;  but  officM 
formalism  cramped  them  as  it  cramped  all  uthert, 
by  its  inelasticity,  its  unfitness  to  bond  to  iay 
sudden  or  unusual  exigencies.  The  storm  «Jf 
indignation  aroused  by  this  occurrence  induoid 
an  immediate  attention  to  the  matter  bj  Use 
heads  of  ail  the  government  departments ;  um- 
much  that,  when  the  Candm  brougltt  nearly  aW) 
sick  soldiers  to  Portsmouth  a  week  aftcrwanb^ 
abundant  arrangements  wei'e  made  for  their  reee^ 
tion,  both  by  the  militarj'  and  naval  authorideft, 

The  analogy  thus  fiimished  by  Portsmouth  wffl 
be  useftd  as  an  illustration,  especially  if  it  l*e  bonie 
in  mind  that  there  were  no  such  f^ilitics  kt 
Balaklava  for  immediate  improvement  in  tin' 
an-angeraentB. 


THE     SICK     AND     W0T7NDfil>     AT 

SCUtABI.  I 

Were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  depi etmg  fht 

unmerited  sufiferings  of  the  noble  troops  ttwk  I 
down  by  wounds  or  disease  in  th«  Crimea,  Jin; 

farther  details  on  this  painftd  matter  might  \*-cil  < 

be  spared ;   but  the  hospitals   at  Scutari  formod  ' 

the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  rcraarkablt<  ephodt*  \ 

in  the  history  of  the  war— an  epbode  dcrclop-  1 

ing   some   of  the  noblest  qualities   that   atloea  J 


hiLinanity.  When,  in  futui-o  years,  tliis  war  shall 
he  looked  back  upon,  apart  from  the  political 
erent«  that  gave  it  origin,  the  national  and 
individual  attempts  to  relieve  suffering  and  soften 
misery,  both  at  Scutari  and  at  the  camp,  will 
stand  out  in  brighter  colonrs  than  any  other 
inddents  counoctod  therewith — excepting,  per- 
haps, the  soldierly  qualities  of  the  men  who 
won  Alma,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermaimj  despite 
the  abort  comings  of  their  commanders  and  their 
government.  In  a  secondary  aspect,  tliis  episode 
will  illustrate  forcibly  the  disordered  state  into 
which  the  administrative  machinery  of  a  great 
country  may  be  brought — by  injadidoua  economy 
in  some  departments,  coupled  with  reckless 
expenditure  in  others ;  by  favouritism  in  the 
distribution  of  offices ;  by  the  rust  that  gradually 
accumulates  on  machinery,  whetiier  moral  or 
material,  long  out  of  use ;  and  by  the  Rlownoss  in 
the  movements  of  a  constitutional  government, 
where  the  voices  of  many,  insteati  of  the  despotic 
will  of  one,  constitute  the  dominant  power, 

Scutari,  the  scene  of  the  present  section,  was; 
sufficiently  noticed  in  a  former  page,*  to  aflbni 
an  idea  of  its  position  as  a  component  part  of 
the  Turkish  capital,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
the  Bosphorus.  When  it  had  been  determined, 
with  the  assent  of  the  sultan,  to  establish  a  British 
mihtary  hoispital  at  Scutari,  a  portion  of  the 
barracks  wm  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  So  im- 
mense was  this  building,  that  one  side  of  the 
equare  and  half  of  another  could  affurd  accom- 
modation for  3500  invalids,  besides  700  in  the 
Turkish  hospital  attached  to  the  barracks.  If  the 
entire  structure  had  been  similarly  appropriated, 
it  could  have  received  6000  sick  men  j  and,  bfling 
on  a  height^  it  was  healthily  situated. 

Ckinstantinople  and  Scutari  became  scenes  of 
great  excitement  inimediately  after  the  landing 
of  the  AUied  army  in  the  Crimea :  victories  were 
hoped  for,  wounds  and  death  were  apprehended ; 
and  while  Couatantinoplo  prepared  to  welcome 
the  former,  Scutari  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  the  hapless  men  who  might  be  struck  down 
by  war  or  disease.  It  woa  known  that  an  advance 
to  the  Alma  had  been  made,  but  an  hiterval  of 
thrdd  d»y8  followed  without  news — days  of  intense 
anxiety.  At  length,  on  the  23d  of  September, 
three  days  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the 
French  steamer  Or^oque  appeared,  decked  with 
fiagB^  to  annottnce  a  victory,  the  hasty  nan-a- 
tive  of  which  was  soon  noiseil  abroad.  Then, 
on  tite  next  day,  tlie  mournM  consequences  of 
the  battle  Ibl lowed— the  And^  steamer  brought 
400  British  wounded,  the  Fulean  300,  the  Simooin 
a  similar  burden  ;  and  other  ships  speedily 
augmented  tlie  number.  It  was  at  tiiia  time  the 
troubles  at  Scutari  began.  The  numbi'rs  previously 
Bent  from  Varna  and  Old  Fort,  sick  though  not 
woundeil,  had  been  lai'ge,  hut  still  the  arrange- 
ments were  quite  adequate  to  their  management ; 
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now,  however,  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
sargeons  became  at  once  sevei^y  taxed.  The 
horrors  of  the  shipment  and  voynge  had  hitlierto 
been  greater  than  those  of  the  Hcutari  Hospital  j 
it  was  not  until  afterwards  that  the  worst  days 
of  the  hospital  arrived.  l!i  Eaiamitai  Bay,  ott" 
Old  Foil,  thy  sick  had  been  carried  on  board 
the  Kangaroo  in  such  large  numbei-s,  that  the 
capteln  feared  for  the  safety  of  Uss  ship  ;  and 
the  poor  creatures  were  transferred  by  hundreds 
into  another  vessel,  the  Dunbar^  doubling  thus 
their  amount  of  suffering.  This  was  one  of  the 
incidents  which  roused  the  surprise  and  indignation 
of  the  public  at  the  IB-arranged  proceedings  of 
the  medical  department.  One  of  the  miserable 
results  of  the^e  disasters  was,  that  charges  were 
brought  against  medical  officers  for  evils  they  were 
powerless  to  remedy.  Thus,  a  Constantinopolitan 
correspondent  of  one  of  the  newspapers,  describing 
the  arrival  of  the  Fukan  with  a  cargo  of  unfor- 
tunates, represented  the  tTcatmont  as  having  been 
'  worthy  only  of  the  savages  of  Dahomey ;'  asserting 
that,  on  board,  the  wounded  had  seized  the  surgeons 
by  their  skirtd  aa  they  picked  thetr  way  through 
tlio  heaps  of  dying  and  dead,  but  that  the  sui^eons 
shook  them  off;  that  numbers  arrived  at  Scutari 
without  havhig  been  touched  by  a  surgeon  on 
board ;  and  hence  their  wounds  wei*o  stitf  and 
their  str^gth  eadiausted  when  they  landed.  After 
several  weeks,  during  which  this  statement  liad 
been  working  its  uufaveurable  results,  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  Vut^n  wrote  to  give  a  ^wsitive 
contradiction  thei^eto :  assorting  that  he  and  three 
assistant-surgeons  wrought  laboriously  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  voyage ;  that  every  wounded  man 
had  been  attended  to  before  the  vessel  started; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  desperate  nature  of  many 
of  the  wounds,  only  two  men  died  on  board  ;  and 
that  the  surgeons  themselves,  as  well  as  the  officers 
imd  crew  of  the  ship,  did  all  that  human  means 
could  effect,  under  the  circumstances,  to  alleviate 
the  suffeiinga  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  If  thh 
were  tnic,  then  might  the  fcelmgs  of  a  conscien- 
tious man  be  Indeed  hurt  by  such  accusations :  it 
might  all  be  true,  and  yet  leave  to  the  newspaper 
csorrespondent  abundant  cause  for  animadversion ; 
for  if  GOO  sick  men  were  thrust  by  the  authorities 
at  Balaklata  into  a  ship  ill  provided  with  surgeons, 
bei]j«,  and  medicines,  no  pei'sonal  e^sertiona  on  the 
part  of  the  surgeons  could  save  the  invalids  from 
gi'cat  privation.  Herein  waa  frcqacut  injustice 
rendered  to  the  worldng-surgeons  connected  with 
the  army. 

'0  war,  war,  how  dost  thou  in  thy  utter 
bitterness  of  trial  curse  our  race  I  Sowing  penalties 
and  pains  broadcast  over  our  hving  soul,  heaping 
U]»  more  of  poverty  on.  the  very  poor,  deriding  the 
widow  in  her  bereavement,  making  her  childlesa  ; 
casting  on  them  who  otdy  in  hope  are  wives 
pangs  as  bitter  as  those  of  widows  j  thou  begettest 
orphans ;  in  the  very  wantonness  of  th^  cruelty 
scekest  victims  from  every  other  class  j  j-eckless  of 
ail  social  distinction,  levelling  all  to  one  condition 
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— ^lliat  of  the  heart-l)roken  and  deeolate :  men 
crown  thy  tnumplia  with  laurel— the  cypress  of 
the  cemetery,  the  yew  of  the  village  c!iureb*yarcl, 
these  ai'e  tbo  rc^  omblems  of  thy  accuireed 
work;* 

Th«a  wrote  the  Eev.  S.  G.  OBborne,  one  among 
many  Englislimen  who — doubting  whethtir  it  were 
po^ible  that  such  miseries  could  have  beset  the 
Crimean  army  aa  were  from  time  to  time  com- 
municated to  the  public  journals— resolved  t«  test 
the  verity  of  the  statements  by  personal  observation. 
He  went  out  to  visit,  not  the  troops  at  the  camji, 


but  the  sick  and  wounded  at  the  Bcutari  hospit^ 
near  which  he  took  up  his  residence  from  the  SlT" 
of  November  uiittl  the  approach  of  Cfhrh 
Gladly  did  two  of  the  English  ministers,  the  Bmf 
of  Clarendon  and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  ftflbrd  falm 
facilities  for  his  visit.  Gross  as  was  the  misnoft- 
nagement  somewhere,  no  reflecting  person  could 
countenance  the  charges  of  deliberate  cruelty  and 
neglect  hastily  brought  against  these  and  oth«t 
leading  statesmen  :  none  would  more  willingly 
have  re-ordered  and  improved  tho  rickety  m^'hiue 
of  departmental  goTemment  *  but,  untotttmfttdy, 


'^m^. 
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Bunck  Hoiplt&l,  Scutari, 


guch  ameliorations  can  ill  be  effected  in  the  midst 
of  the  calamities  that  suggest  them. 

Mr  Osborne's  picture  of  the  dread  terrors  of  war 
arose,  nut  merely  from  the  sight  of  wounds  and 
death,  but  also  iVoni  tho  terrible  augmentation 
of  Buffering  caused  by  defective  arrangement i^. 
The  hospital  noticed  in  a  late  paragraph  was  the 
fii-st  established  for  the  use  of  the  British  forces ; 
but  towards  Cht  istmaSj  the  number  had  increased 
to  five— the  General  Hospital,  tl>c  Barrack  Hospital, 
two  Floating  Hosjutals,  and  a  Naval  Hospital. 
The  General  Hospital,  near  the  cemetery  wherein 
the  poor  soldiers  wore  day  by  day  buried,  was  a 
large  building  enclosing  a  square  court ;  cacli  floor 
or  atory  had  a  corridor  or  passage,  bounded  on 
cither  aide  by  the  beds  of  the  iiatients^  with,  at 
intervals,  dooi"s  opening  into  large  rooms  or  wards. 
When  tlie  building  had  been  brought  into  some 
kind  of  orderly  arrangement,  the  corridors  were 
occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  wounded 

*  Scutm-i  tmd  itt  ITo^tiatM,  p.  4JS. 


private  soldiers ;  while  the  ward*  were  appropri. 
ated  to  tho  officers,  or  fitted  up  aa  dispensaries^  <k€. 
The  conidors  and  wanls,  although  lofty,  wci\  : 
densely  occupied  by  miserable  invalids  to  ii 
efficient  ventilation  possible^  even  had  the  m  j:  .: 
been  well  organised.    The  Barrack  Hospital,  Ijulr'  i. 
mile  distant  from  the  former,  was  similar  in  i'xtrrn, 
but  much  larger   in   diracusions.     Shortly  btfore 
Chriijtinas,    there   were   nearly  tito    miles   and  a 
half  of  bed^  in  this  building  alone,   the  tLverago 
interval  between   the  beds  beijjg  no   more  ilnti 
thirty  inches  ;  tho  corridors  were  thus  vast  Uiit^.N 
densfly    packed    with   sick    and    wounded ;   asd 
the  wards   also  became  much  more  eomplebi4r 
filled  than  those  in   the  General  Hospitn].    Th« 
two  Floating  Hospitals  were  at  the  Golden  Horn, 
on   the  Stamboul  side   of  the  Bosphorns :   linn 
were,  one  an  old  Turkish  hulk,  and  the  oilwr 
a  transport,  hastily  and  imperfectly  (htc»J  tip  ^ 
hos[iitals.    The  Naval  Hospital  was  at  Tliempia, 
twelve  miles  up  tho  Bosphorus  :  small,  clean,  well 
managed,  and  adequate  to   the  roeeptjon  of  tlic 


Mwnparativelj  limited  number  of  sea.meti  requiring 
its  accommodation.  Tius  hospital  was  under  tlic 
undisputed  control  of  the  imvy  ;  it  was  established 
eaiij  in  the  year,  and  exhibiteii  none  of  thoso 
hamiHating  diisasters  so  disgraceful  in  the  military 
hoepitats.  Later  in  the  winter,  were  ^tabllshcd 
an  hospital  for  Russian  wounded  prisonera  at 
Kululi,  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  another  for  con- 
valescents at  Abydos,  on  the  Danlanclles ;  but,  as 
both  of  these  drew  their  aupphea  from  Seutari, 
they  naturally  shared  the  irregularitte«  observable 
at  that  place.  Further  hospital  room  being 
re<ltiiret!»  and  the  Jocahties  of  Rhodes,  Marmora, 
and  SJnopc  having  been  found  for  variouM  reasons 
incolivenrent,  an  hospital  was  establi&lipU  at  Smyrna, 
under  a  civilian  medical  body,  but  a  military  com- 
umndaut.  The  two  hospitals  at  Scutari,  however 
— Barrack  and  (lencral — were  those  to  whieb  the 
greatest  importance  attached  during  the  wintor. 

That  the  prostrate  troops  suffered  intensely  on 
sldpboard  h  beyond!  all  ilisputo ;  this  fact  was 
mentioned  in  the  last  section ;  but  those  only 
who  saw  the  men  aixive  at  Scutari  knew  the 
full  extent  of  the  horrors,  the  full  measure  of 
the  diagraco  thereby  brought  upon  tho  nation. 
The  poor  stricken  soldiers,  with  fresh-gaping 
wouncis  and  amputated  stumpii,  were  too  often 
packed  side  by  side  on  or  lietwccn  the  <lecks,  with 
no  bcdj  and  sometimes  no  blanket  under  them, 
8urgcons  and  modichies  being  alike  deficient, 
the  invalids  wore  attended,  perchance,  by  ciglit 
or  ton  soldi  em  m^raewhat  leas  invalided  than  the 
rest,  but  liiiertual  to  the  deplorable  task  committed 
to  them.  Ill  many  cases,  the  ships  containing  these 
hapless  burdens  were  i;>rovidcd  witii  no  other 
I'ations  than  the  salt-meat  usually  allotted  to 
healthy  seamen  ;  insomuch  that,  if  the  invalids 
could  not  take  this  food,  they  roceivctl  barely  any 
sustenance  i  the  water,  too,  was  often  stored  in 
places  m  difficult  of  access  as  to  lie,  in  the  existing 
eircum stances,  beyond  reach.  In  one  ship,  the 
Mauriiimy  the  wounded  sobliei-s  would  have  died 
from  ne;?lect  on  board,  had  not  aid  been  afforded 
by  aa  invalided  colonel  who  was  present,  the 
sailor*  of  the  shii*,  and  some  soldiers'  wives-— the 
*  authorities,*  whoever  they  may  have  been,  having 
despatched  the  ship  from  Balaklava  alniost  wholly 
tmprovided  with  stores.  The  avemge  time  of 
the  voyage  from  port  to  port,  Balaklava  to  Scutari, 
wag  aljout  five  daj'a ;  but  the  interval  l>etwecn 
the  actuiil  embarkation  and  the  disembarkation 
often  extended  to  seveii,  leuj  twelve,  or  even 
fourteen  days ;  amounting  In  one  instance  to 
more  than  three  weeks,  o^ving  to  the  deplorable 
confosion  in  the  two  harbours.  Tlie  MciiBay  trans- 
p<irt  had  her  melancholy  freight  on  board  about 
twenty  days ;  and  when  at  length  the  time  seemed 
to  have  arrived  for  the  disembarkation,  it  was 
found  that  nU.  the  boats  had  been  appropriated 
,  to  the  shipment  of  troops  for  the  Crimea:  the 
[.day  was  thufi  lost,  and  the  next  three  days  licing 
ay,  the  poor  wounded  creatures  were  neces- 
Hy  detained  on  shiiiboaixl,  withia  a  quarter  of 


a  mile  of  the  hinduig-})Iace  at  Scutari.  Even  the 
well-managed  Naval  Hospital,  at  Therapia,  could 
not  wholly  escape  the  consequences  of  the  wiiful 
anarchy  among  the  authorities,  A  transport-ship 
on  one  occasion  brought  from  Balaklava  a  number 
of  aick  suldiers,  together  with  a  few  marines 
who  had  l>con  serving  ashore ;  they  wer«  not 
landed  at  Therapia,  because  soldiers  eould  not 
he  admitted  into  a  naval  hospital ;  proceeding 
to  Scutari^  the  marines  wore  not  landed,  beoauce, 
being  sea-soldiers,  they  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a  mditary  hospital ;  and  thus,  after  bearing  the 
rough  waves  of  tlio  liosphorus  during  many 
days,  the  poor  wounded  marines  were  at  length 
received  in  the  Naval  Hospital.  Even  after  seven 
weeks'  experience,  from  the  battle  of  Alma  to 
that  of  Inkermann,  the  distracted  and  distracting 
authorities  had  failed  to  bring  the  tmnsport 
system  into  working-oriler ;  the  sufterers  in  tfio 
last-named  wonderful  action  were,  in  too  many 
histanees,  placcct  on  shipbuard  with  scarcely  any 
surgeons,  medicines,  fresh  food,  me<lical  comforts, 
bedding,  or  change  of  elothing  ;  means  for  preserv- 
ing cleanUness  and  order  were  utterly  wanting; 
and  the  few  passengers  who  occasionally  came  by 
those  ships  described  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
between  decks  as  rivalling  those  of  the  filave-ships 
engaged  in  the  voyf^c  from  Afi-ica  to  America, 

Let  us  suppose  a  ship-load  of  unfortunates  to 
have  arrived  in  the  Bo.sphorus,  after  one  of  these 
tedious  voyages  :  what  was  tho  next  ortleal 
to  which  they  were  subjected?  The  Barrack 
Hospital,  the  nearest  to  tho  beach,  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  landing-place ; 
the  sso-cailed  jner  was  a  miserable  structure,  quite 
inadequate  to  the  servicfs  required  ;  and  yet  none 
of  iho  '  autlioritiea '  knew  whu  might  venture  to 
improve  or  replace  it— so  great  was  the  official 
terrorism  that  detcjTcd  any  subordinate  from 
attem  [sting  aught  that  might  possibly  be  decme<l 
a  departure  from  strict  routine.  A  mournful  sight 
did  this  landing-place  often  present.  The  hospital- 
attendants  would  carry  mattresses  down  to  the 
beach ;  they  would  lift  the  poor  fellows  thereon, 
and  slowly  bear  them  up  to  the  hospital ;  all  who 
had  strength  enough  rendering  aid  to  (heir  weaker 
companions.  Some,  wounded  slightly,  M'ith  arm 
in  a  sling  or  leg  bandaged,  would  creep  up  on 
foot,  BUpportcil  by  a  helpmate  ;  others,  with  traces 
of  death  too  surely  marked  on  their  pallid 
features,  would  require  the  most  sedulous  care  in 
moving.  Occasionally  might  bo  seen  a  Catholic 
priest,  walking  among  them,  and  offering  his 
spiritual  aid  and  consolation  to  those— always  a 
large  number  in  the  English  army— who  belongM 
to  his  church.  Considering  that  the  wounded  had 
been  bmught  four  miles  from  the  tield  of  Alma 
to  the  ships,  then  400  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
then  uphill  to  the  hospital.^,  and  all  under  great 
privation**,  it  may  easily  be  credited  that  many 
died  during  this  last  land-jouracy.  Ambulances 
were  fif  course  out  of  the  question  at  such  a  place ; 
but  if  they  had  been  provided  in  tlic  Crimea,  the 
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suffbriugi  of  tho  poor  fellows  woiiJd  haTe  been 
tnnch  lessened,  Br  Andrew  Smith,  in  tho  memo- 
raildiim  before  adverted  to,  described  minutelj 
the  ambulances  he  had  providcil,  and  whicli 
apparently  he  fully  believed  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Rftglan  *  Fretiuent  experiment^j 
were  made  during  the  year  at  Woohvicli,  to  devise 
improvements  in  the  ambulances  and  stretchers ; 
but,  when  the  exigencies  of  war  bad  actually 
arisen,  tho  vehicles  wore  not  where  they  should 
have  been ;  and  Dr  Smith,  perplexed  by  his 
divided  allegianoe  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  tho  Jfinister  of  War, 
knew  little  of  tho  fate  either  of  hia  ambulancea 
or  his  mcdieinc«. 

Far  more  ealamitons  did  the  scenes  at  the 
Scutari  landing-placo  become  at  a  later  date^  when 
the  battles  and  bombardment?,  the  cholera  and  the 
djsentery,  had  eo  largely  increased  the  numbers 
eent  thither,  '  I  hare  seen,'  said  Mr  Osborne, 
'the  bodies  erf  the  deatl,  stores  for  the  living, 
munitions  of  war,  sick  men  staggering  fmm 
weakness,  wounded  men  helpless  on  stretcheiit, 
invalid  orderhes  waiting  to  act  as  beai-ersj  oxen 
yoked  in  arabait,  othcials  stjft'  in  nxiiforms  and 
anthorityy  all  in  one  dense  crowd,  on  this  narrow, 
iDconvenient  pier^  ox:po6ed  to  drenching  rain,  and 
BO  bewildered  by  the  utter  confusion,  natural  and 
artificial^  of  tho  Rcene,  that  tho  transaction  of 
any  one  duty  was  quite  oot  of  the  question/ 
Sometimes  the  wounded,  when  landed  at  the 
pier,  were  kept  exposed  to  inclement  weather 
until  orderlies,  themselves  invalids  in  process 
of  recover^',  in  sufficient  number  could  bo 
obtained  to  carry  them  on   the  stretchers  up  to 

*  "Tho  Blitliiiv  nnLiiidi'il  nre  ii«ommo<latc(l  toviml*  tliufnoot  of 
Ui  nek  10  biick,  »eparftlfd  from  each  otlipr  bj- 

M  I  prcTc<Dli?il  from  fnUlnjf  DatvitriU  by  Moli 

cm   ,  .  _.:ii'i[lf<l  vitli  4  fhtUn  (Mvtrcd  with  kiidier,  to 

ha  uasMid  ttcroM  Uae'cheit  wlien  tbo  ttent  ts  uc4:tiiii«l,  wiib  n  vl^w  pa 
m<m  tfl  aniHy  «■  f iippott.  'I'ho  bodlf  woiuidcd,  eitrndcil  on  eliiifitf e 
«tn;iatier»i  pLx  f«l:  nix  inchea  loiiff  bii4  two  feet  wide,  are  pluct-d 
betilnd,  ftnd,  n»  ftlrwHi^  Ftatcd,  In  wpannto  comparimcntc,  into  or 
OHt  uf  wUU'lii  tli«  slrrielicrit  glUld  with  facUity,  from  llielr  Ix'iii^ 
proviilpd  Willi  roUt-i'i,  Ki«c1j  oJ  the  corapartments  i»  flttei  vrltli  ft 
tenlltntnr  (r*jm  ^mil  to  eml,  which  cm  bo  clci»(rd  oi-  Djteticil  by  the 
li9nw>n  I J  tin*  qn  Ihu  etnilohtr. 

A  wnlerprfKtf  rotif,  napportwl  on  wood  hoop*,  vayvra  the  bodj 
et  tbt  e^rriKKC  nod  lunlrr  it  in  m  ilcwMltorr  ftir  HrelDckBj  ka»aiao3a, 
MH,  neNiiircnieiitii,  kc^  Th»a  lit  iilso  under  the  wmts  fur  the 
illgbUjr  wtiimdctl  men  a  loririr  uiuielotti  locker,  In  whieb  may  b« 
placed.  traticr-eackA— for  burets  sooa  become  iwelCB^  cKpreijlly  if 
cxr*<3oe<l  to  'weHlbcr  and  kiiii— bedding,  and  oLhCT  iLrticleis,  wbich  the 
me<liciLt  ofilcer*  of  tlie  sraiy  mny  consider  as  likfty  to  bo  usefuU 
ai»d  niidi*r  the  hinder  p«rl  of  tbo  ifrwgoa  i*  a  tonvfulent  boi,  la 
*hlpli  medicims",  in*tninienl*,  ie.,  dan  be  curried  If  require. 

At  the  bock  part  of  each  Teblele  there  nre  two  iron  bnolcctB, 
which  fold  down  to  Aujipott  n  nt retch cr,  and  m  otfbfd  the  mtiua 
of  fortaitiK  a  lioavetik nt  tuhle.  This  pliLti  I  frcim  the  Unt  pr«fbrred 
to  one  which  wda  Atranfrly  urRiKt  on  me— luiiiLcly,  lo  farm  u  l^ble  hy 
jilntliiK  ,1  *tr«tt;h*T  iittrui*  twti  piniiieri.' 

Tlu-re  wpre  fll>n  wnKtuis  fof  i(i?  aid  of  the  me<licat  dcpartmrtit. 
'  LiiL-h  wngon  1a  cnpnhle  cf  carrTiusj  from  the  fleltl,  or  Irom  fleld- 
ho»tiili*l»  1<J  hospiUls  in  tlic  rtar,  ten  jMirsoai— Jiameiy,  four  hftdlj 
and  »\x  i^ligbtljr  wnuodcd  men,  each  In  a  wpurate  coriiporlinfriiC. 
B)'  thin  ttrritnircmeni,  ercrv  jiernon  vrlll  bit  iniitir{>a  a^rrilait  iiibon- 
vpnlcnoe  or  injury  from  idn  ItutotidEute  ticS^hboiini,  ^vbich  woultl, 
did  Bo  partition^  exist,  CArUlnly  prove  tnoac  detrimental,  eipeclitllj 
Ui  Kreakl}'  and  icveroly  woiinded  men  who  might  have  to  bo 
Ifan^^rtcil  aJonfr  an  Irrefftilar,  broken,  or  sloping  rmd,  or  over  * 
cviiuitry  where  do  roads  cii^L' 

Oth«  vehlstev  lirore  nlso  described,  '  intended  for  tlic  carrioge  of 
btddlnjr,  »Iotw,  *p.,  to  bo  uncd  in  Jleld-bojiiitals ;  uid,  Id  the  tveot 
of  Utrlr  nrt  firavlrit;  audlelent  (m  Uw  purpoK,  iha  vruotu  Intended 
far  (he  transport  of  sjck  and  wonnided  an  capable  of  Miiif  quickly 
dUmihtleii  tntemally,  mnd  tends  ariklkbla  to  Auppl^  th«  ll«fld«iey. 
Toajr*  like  ibe  others,  are  platwl  on  sprinKti,  uid,  in  cow  of  Qccnsitr, 
can  ftUo  be  twed  for  th*  carrlsije  of  slok  iind  wounded,' 


the  hospital  |  then,  finding  the  Barrack  HoHpital 
to  bo  full,  tlie  miserable  burdens  would  be 
re-shonldered,  and  jolted  half  a  mile  further  to 
the  General  Hospital;  tLiis  also  being  full,  tho 
wretched  proeeaaion  would  return,  and  the  aick 
men  would  bo  deposited  at  the  doors  and  along 
the  passages  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  antil  accom- 
modation could  be  provided  for  them,  or  wonM 
be  huddletl  up  for  houra  in  a  ward  without 
beds,  Perbaps  the  most  terrible  fact  connectcii 
with  these  scenes  was,  that  many  of  tbo  inva- 
lids were  literally  starved  nearly  to  death ;  so 
disgracefully  inadequate  had  been  the  iwrang^ 
ments  for  provisioning  them  during  the  xojitga 
from  the  Crimea.  Mr  O&bome  a^^erted,  that 
although  he  had  seen  much  of  misery  and 
starvation  in  Ireland  and  in  the  East,  lie  hotl 
never  seen  snch  gaunt  skeletons  as  some  of  thtaa 
who,  a  few  short  months  oarLien  had  been  Ike 
gallant  guardsmen  of  the  Houaehold  Brigade. 

Kntering  now  within  tho  hospitals^  the  patietltt 
encountered  new  scenes  of  disorder.  Those 
atflicted  with  cholera,  *  Varna  fever,'  m  many  of 
them  termed  it,  were  for  a  lengthened  period 
laid  upon  tho  floors  of  the  hospital,  or  upon 
wooden  divans  surrounding  some  of  the  wards, 
covered  only  by  thin  chaff-beds.  At  this  very 
time,  when  3000  sick  men  were  without  bedjtcadi 
at  Scutari,  a  large  number  of  those  very  nee^sary 
liospital-fittingB  were  at  Varna,  utterly  useless  to 
every  one ;  a  steamer  was  sent  to  britig  thetn : 
but  this  steamer,  encountering  another  ship  in  a 
leaky  state,  brought  her  hack  instead  of  the 
bedsteads :  and  thus  the  invalids  were  enforced 
to  bear  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  of  additional 
discomfort.  Thus  it  was  in  every  department :  if 
the  right  article  were  providedL,  it  was  in  the 
wrong  place  ]  if  tho  right  thing  were  done,  it  W4i 
at  the  wrong  time,  filany  of  the  men,  when  tfatj 
had  reached  tho  hospitals  after  their  distn»sini| 
voyage  across  the  Black  Sea,  had  no  shirt^s  ;  oth-^r^ 
were  without  stockings;  while  the  apparel  of  ali 
was  dirty  anil  ragged  to  a  degree  that  cxrited  ibe 
oom])assion  of  bystanders,  and  addefl  raudi  to  the 
misery  of  the  invalids  thomselvea,  Tlao  hospitald 
being  ill  providetl  evcji  for  those  already  r«ooiTe<l 
each  new  shi{vload  only  increased  tho  ittasi  of 
wrutchedness.  As  the  authorities  on  tho  platout 
before  Sebastopol  were  anxious  to  send  down  »Qiiii 
of  their  sick  to  Balaklava ;  as  the  authonlieB  at 
Balaklava  were  equally  desirous  of  shipping  off 
the  poor  invahds  to  Scutari  -,  so  did  the  authuritlci 
at  Scutari  look  anxiously  for  any  opportnnity  of 
sending  convalescent  troops  to  Malta  on  their  wav 
to  England,  in  order  tbat  space  might  be  f.^nTi-l 
for  new  arrivals  of  unfortunates.  But  her©  aiaoUwr 
element  of  anarchy  presented  itself;  unlfos  tbt 
admiral-superintendent  in  tbc  Bosphorns  pTOTit!o4 
transports,  this  shipment  ia  Malta  could  not  take 
place ;  and  ho  claimed  and  exemserl  the  power 
of  deciding  whether,  at  any  particular  time, 
this  fUmiFhing  of  transports  comported  irith  his 
other  duties.     Tims,  it  sometimes  happened  thM 


convalesQCOts  wero  huddled  among  the  sick  and 
wounded,  from  the  sheer  absence  of  facilities 
for  their  removal.  In  one  class  of  instances, 
tbo  deadening  eflect  of  inelastic  routine  shewed 
itself  in  a  remarkable  way.  When  the  hospitals 
were  in  utter  confusion,  after  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  some  of  the  wounded  officers  hii^d  quarters 
for  them&elveg  in  the  hotels  at  Fera,  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Bosphorus ;  wishing  after- 
wtkvds  to  retnm  to  England,  to  facilitate  their 
rtcOTery,  they  were  checked  hy  this  absurdity — 
leftYe  of  absence  could  only  be  obtained  by  certifi- 
eate  from  a  board  of  three  mei^Ucal  tneu ;  but  the 
officers  could  not  cross  from  Fera  to  liieutari,  and 
ascend  the  hill,  without  endangering  their  already 
rfiattored  health ;  the  surgeons  could  not  cross 
ftom  Scutari  to  Fera,  because  they  had  over- 
whelming occupation  for  their  time;  and  thus 
nothing  could  bo  done,  nnle^  iome  bold  band 
w-ould  venture  to  break  through  the  routine.  It 
would  perliaps  l>o  a  bitter  commentary  on  such 
proceedings  to  liken  them  to  a  scene  in  Sheridan's 
farce  of  the  Ci'itic,  Vherein  all  tbo  characters 
arci  brought  to  a  dead-look,  becaaso  no  one 
knowg  who  should  move  first  j  but^  in  trtith,  this 
official  formalism,  so  mournful  in  its  consequence^*, 
was  little  better  than  farcical  in  its  immediate 
exhibition, 

Mr  Macdonald,  almoner  of  the  remarkable 
Tlime/  ftindt  presently  to  be  noticed,  has  pointed 
out  threcj  distinct  sources  of  the  confusion  in 
the-  hospitals — ill-or|janisation  of  the  medical 
department ;  undefined  relations  between  that 
and  the  other  departments ;  and  the  unfavour- 
able position  of  the  hospitals.  Under  the  first 
heading,  the  disorder  was  eonsiderable.  The 
purveyor  of  the  medical  department  should  have 
issued  the  hospital-supplies;  but,  the  assistant- 
pm'veyors  being  too  few  in  number,  the  stores 
could  not  be  Hystoraatically  arranged,  they  conM 
not  bo  found  when  wanted,  or  could  not  be 
servcfl  out  regularly  if  found.  Tea,  brandy,  wine, 
Eago,  arrow-root,  when  required,  were  not  furth- 
coming ;  whether  the  storo  wore  exhausted,  or 
buried  beneath  other  articles,  could  not  bo  deter- 
mined •,  but  the  sick  troops  must  have  remaine<l 
without  those  comforts,  hatl  not  a  charitable 
supply  Itcon  offered  from  other  quarters.  Such 
was,  in  like  manner,  tho  case  reganiing  hospital- 
clothing  ;  tho  supplies  might  or  might  not  have 
reached  Scutari,  but  tbey  were  not  obtainable 
when  uecdal,  insomuch  that  tho  poor  invalids 
mu^t  have  remained  in  rags  or  nakedness  but 
for  extraneous  aid.  Even  the  mobt  trifiing  but 
indispensablo  articles  of  hospital-furniture  w^ero 
either  not  at  hand  or  CDuld  not  be  found  •  tho 
^me  was  true  in  respect  of  eurgical  appUances; 
not  leiss  BO  in  laundry  arrangements.  All 
ahortcomLngB  were  intcnial,  within  the 
'inrsantKitioii  of  the  hospitals  themselves ;  but 
there  waa  a  Becond  group,  depending  on  tho 
ill -defined  relations  between  the  departments. 
Th€  hospital  authorities  coo  trolled  no  ships  i  thoy 


were  dependent  in  part  on  the  naval  authorities 
at  Balaklava,  and  in  piirt  on  tliose  in  the 
Boaphorufl.  It  stands  on  i-ecord,  that  although 
the  diataxLce  from  Varna  to  Scutari  is  only  a 
Bteam-Toyage  of  two  days,  there  were  hospital- 
stores  at  the  former  place  more  thjm  three  months, 
useless  at  tiiat  &{tot^  and  wanted  at  Scutari ; 
the  surgeons  could  not  command  the  means  of 
bringing  them,  whQo  tho  naval  and  transport 
departments  were  in  too  great  conffeision  to  render 
thi»  service.  The  surgeons  eam^tly  wished  that 
the  ships  bringing  sick  and  wounded  from 
Balaklava  should  be  fitted  up  a£  hospital-ships, 
with  beda  and  other  coniforts  ;  but  this  duty 
would  have  devolved  upon  the  naval  authorities, 
who  had,  or  thought  they  had,  more  important 
claims  upon  their  atteotiou.  Then,  again,  the 
military  commandant  at  Scutari  w-as  responsible 
to  a  wholly  distinct  authority  ;  and  thus  it 
happened  that,  between  the  mihtary,  tbo  naval, 
the  mediciil,  the  transport^  and  the  commtssariat 
department*,  every  one  was  in  doubt  how  far  he 
might  venture  to  demand  the  services  of  the  r^t. 
Added  to  all  these  evils,  there  was  a  third  kind, 
arising  from  tlie  position  of  the  hospitals  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphonis,  CoDstantino|)le  or 
Stamboul  being  the  only  largo  city  near  at  hand, 
all  i)nmodiate  necessaries  were  there  purchased, 
and  conveyed  across  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  if,  aa 
frequently  happened,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south  or  west,  such  a  surf  wa,3  rai8e<l  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  m  rendere<l  almost  impossiblo  a  laading  of 
stores  at  the  wretched  jetty  or  pier  at  Scutari. 
That  the  apathetic  Turks  should  havo  made  no 
efficient  pier  at  that  spot  may  he  understood,  for 
there  is  not  a  good  pier  throughout  the  Turkish 
dominions  *  but  that  tlie  English  slitiuld  have  been 
equally  n^ligeut,  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
principle,  that  no  one  knew  on  whom  the  duty 
would  devolve. 

The  women,  wives  of  the  soldiera,  were  placed 
in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  the  soldiere 
themselves,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  arrangements 
of  the  barrack-system  for  married  soldiers  in  tho 
English  anny.  Many  letters,  written  from  Scutari 
to  England  on  thia  subject,  gave  sad  details ; 
hut  it  was  an  evil  beyond  tho  means  of  cure 
at  tho  spot,  having  its  foundation  in  the  anoma- 
lous i>usition  of  the  English  soldier.  A  French 
golffat  is  a  ciii/jen,  a  member  of  society,  one  of 
the  people  ■  whereas  his  compeer  on  the  north 
side  of  the  English  Channel  is  one  apart  from 
tbo  re&t  of  tho  community,  and  so  situatet^l  that  it 
is  almost  wholly  impossible  fur  him  to  support  a 
wife,  how  kindly  and  domesticated  soever  his 
tastes  may  be. 

If  the  Scutari  nan-atives  had  been  from  one 
source  alone,  their  verity  might  perhaps  in  some 
instances  l>o  doubted;  but  the  evident^  was 
too  fully  corroborated  to  warrant  any  distrust  of 
its  corrcotness.  Mr  Osborne,  Mr  Macdonald,  Mr 
Staflbrd,  Mr  Woods,  Li  cute  o  ant- col  on  el  llamlcy, 
and  other  tmbiassed  visitors,  all  agreed  in  their 
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pictures  of  the  misery  obeerrablo,  although  they 
might  diifrer  in  the  apportionment  of  blame  fimong 
the  officials  on^nt^ett.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr 
Osborne  readily  admitted,  that  as  ship  after  ship 
brought  down  its  dismal  cargo,  the  medical  aud 
other  offict^rs  wrought  from  morning  till  niifht 
to  try  and  meet  the  preasure  on  their  scanty 
resources ;  hut  the  ivholo  proceeding  was  a  mere 
matter  of  excited,  almost  frenzied  enei^y  j  for, 
where  so  much  that  was  necessary  was  abeent^ 
all  that  zeal  and  labour  could  eftect  was  in 
devising  oitpe<lioutj*,  temporary  and  wholly  Jnado- 
r^uate  though  they  might  be.  As  fresh  Fhip- 
loads  arrived  mora  rapidly  than  the  means  wliit-h 
were  to  conduce  to  their  comfort  and  recovery, 
the  hospital  attendants  fountl  their  anxieticE 
increase  rather  than  diminissh  as  the  close  of 
the  year  approached.  Not  until  after  extra- 
ordinary aid  had  been  snpplted  from  other 
quartcni,  in  modes  presently  to  be  noticed,  could 
the  medical  attendants  obtain  anything  like  a 
mastery  over  Iho  burden  of  human  misery  pressing 
upon  them. 

Amid  these  deploralilc  evidences  of  mismanage- 
incuts  iri  the  English  military  hospital^  it  Avas 
natural  that  men  should  inquire  into  that  of  the 
French.  Such  inquii'ies,  whenever  ami  wherever 
made,  demonstrated  thtd.  the  French  system  is 
bettor,  Ijoth  in  theory  and  in  practice,  than  our 
own.  When  a  French  army  is  on  active  service, 
an  administrative  department  accomiianies  it,  dis- 
tinct fi'om  tho  military,  and  comprising  numerous 
weli-instruetc*!  and  iveU-iJaid  otlicials ;  this  body 
directs  the  establishment  of  the  hospitals,  regulates 
tho  proviKi<»ning  of  the  army,  controls  tlie  pay  and 
expenses,  and  enters  into  eonti-acts  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  Under  the  '  military  intendants,' 
thus  ostabiished,  tljc  metlical  officers  act  ;  thus 
receiving  instructions  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
referring  to  the  h'jine  aulhorilics  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  ilistant.  All  the 
general  arnvngements  concerning  health,  sanitary 
pohce,  alimentary  prescriptions,  the  allotment  of 
hospital  matifKl,  and  the  stoi-ing  and  distribution 
of  metlieincs,  devolve  u[fOU  these  inlcndanis  ; 
while  the  medical  olTicers  arc  left  to  a  more  unin- 
torrupteil  pursuit  of  their  jvoi-sonal  duties  to  the 
aick  and  wounded. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  at  the  time  when  the 
British  army  was  beginning  to  feel  the  severity 
of  defective  raciJical  arrangements,  t>r  Levy, 
inspecting  physician  and  chief  of  tho  medical 
staff  of  the  French  army  in  the  East,  wrote  a 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris^  in  which 
the  evidence  of  careful  organisation  is  very 
apparent,  A  few  passages  from  tiiis  Report, 
wih  shew  hijtw  very  far  tho  arrangements  of 
the  French  in  the  Crimea  were  in  advance  of 
those  of  their  allies.*     It  is,  indeed,  imposBible, 


*  'ThedlTlMMiJit7  Dcld-bcwpitnlji  ire  well  tn«t9ll«d,  wrUtimvitlcd, 
anil  «eU  itteoded.  tTcrj'btMjy  ciTncurs  in  pminiug  the  Kood  tbjit 
Ihty  do.  lliat  of  ihc  bcod-qtiArtcr*  has  aj«umcii  a  useful  rtf vtlnp- 
mcnl;  eoinposet]  of  a  gTt>u|i  of  Itot*  und  a  voodtn  crKtian  for 


on  reading  this  lleport,  to  avoid:  a  eomp^Hson 
between  the  plans  of  the  two  armies :  betwe 
the  anarchy  at  Balaklava  and  tbe  i«eduloiis  att 
tion  at  tbo  Chersonese  or  Kamieiich.  It  further" 
ajjpears,  h-om  this  Report,  that  the  French  had 
established  hospitals  at  Varna,  Kogara,  Gallipoh, 
Adrianople,  and  tlic  Pinous  of  Athens ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  these  hospitals,  including  that 
tho  eam[>,  contained,  in  the  middle  of  Octoti 
al)out  4UrM>  sick  and  wounded,  all  under  cureH 
and  skilftil  super intendcuec.  The  French  hospifc 
at  Constantinople,  or  rather  Pcra,  on  Hie  Eim>pea 
side  t»f  the  Bosphorus,  was  found  to  bo  admirablyl 
managed  at  the  time  when  tho  British  h<j«pilj 
at  8cut4iri  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Whe 
after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  4000  sick 
woimded  Britislj,  French,  and  Russians,  we 
conveyed  from  the  Crimea  to  the  Bosphoru^s 
about  2000  to  the  east,  and  2000  to  the  west  shore?, 
tho  British,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  Naxi  treat- 
nicnt  J  whereas  the  French  found  beds  ready  f^jr 
them  all,  with  medical  and  surgical  service  fully 
organised  j  and  tho  Russians  w  ho,  as  wounded 
prisoners,  accompanied  the  wounded  French^ 
found  equal  comforts  placed  at  their  di*po?al. 
The  Fci-a  Hospital,  occupying  an  airy  site, 
eoutained  lofty^  clean,  well-warmed,  anil  well- 
"\'cnti!atcd  wards,  abundantly  furnished  with 
shelves,  ou  which  the  linen,  clothing,  and  other 
household  and  personal  requisites  were  kept  ready 
for  XLi<e ;  every  patient  had  bis  bedstead,  mattress, 
palliass,  and  clean-sheeted  beil ;  near  hb  heail 
was  a  shelf  containing  his  meilicine-cup,  drinking* 
cup,  soup-cup,  and  food-plate,  together  with  his 
pipe  and  a  little  store  of  tobacco ;  and  near  Isis 
hand,  affixed  to  the  bedstead,  was  a  small  wooden 
tray  serving  as  a  table.  *  Tho  Froncli,*  says  Mr 
t>sbornc,  *  are  certainly  a  most  wonderful  peojtle, 
at  home  anywhere ;  I  found  it  diflieult  to  believe 
that  tho  order,  quiet,  regularity  of  service,  nod 
perfect  machinery  of  this  hospital,  could  l>e  the 
growth  of  but  a  few  months,  and  thai,  too,  iu  a 
foreigii  laud.  One  cletnent  was  olivious  tUrouglioitl 
— system ',  every  one  seemed  to  have  his  own 
particular  sphere  of  duty,  and  quietly  to  set  aKiiaf 
it ;  nothing  seemed  left  to  chance,  a  oortatn  in>|Hjr- 
taooe  being  given  to  even  the  smallest  matter  vf 


lU  [»t!cnt«.  It  off'cTi,  like  that  of  tht  diTti>i$Dnfl,  lut  ainn  •  lae|» 
ECale,  catidltiojia  ut  cotnloti  and  rrgulnrily  vlUch  one  t*  aiwraH 
nsiotilRhtkl  Id  Rnd  a,t  bo  short  n  di^tHTifD  ftoTn  *  be^icpcd  tnwiL 
A  flrld-taDiijltat  has  been  cstab1i<tbtd  at  Qitnoo,  on  ihe  *|iotc  t» 
olic-itCT  nml  giro  attcniioa  Ui  the  #ic1i  luiil  ntDundc'd  iqi  to  (^ 
lime  <}f  t\iif\t  cttiborltatlon.  I  vlfUcd  it  yejderilg^,  ■iitl  foiuid  tmij 
t^o  Krlou  Ciiiscs— Daniel^,  an  intpnaittcnt  fevi>r,  *nd  k  eaca  of 
clinlcra,  of  nicnn  iDtrrtiJiy.  Tbc  ti<Mieli-afnbulanee  U  fnrated  tn 
lumB  bj  two  [ta»LitAnl-snrgicoi)j«  of  each  dtvlsieiMTy  field -hAqplta( 
nnd  two  asu.i«taiit  -  ?ur(teoim  of  tho  hcad-qmriien ;  ihcjf  ■» 
dirtftcti  hj  the  dllTer^nt  chiefs  nf  Ihc  flpld-aotpllAlnv  vho  lwf« 
fioUcited  tiie  hoaoar  in  tun»  of  IhLi  moTe  vxpoevd  poet,  whkk 
has  been  granted  bj  the  (fcncral-in-ehlff  on  my  ■ppUcktlojk.  Tbt 
cam  pa  ar*  spacioB*,  pruvi*iors  are  phandoai,  bread  uid  tuA 
meat  are  dLittitniled  at  leut  one  day  in  three,  and  these  prsnufax* 
nre  all  of  good  qunUty.  Tho  'wine  is  bejrond  ccmtrxdletioQ  tk« 
hcRt  thit  <uin  be  procared.  The  moral  state  cf  the  army  Is  patest. 
The  eorucst  jMiltcitndc  of  the  gcncTal-in-ahl«f  for  ibe  eomliirt  g( 
tliff  wittliori<,  ihft  jilinini-^tmilvc  vii^^fflnra  which  bu  coUeclcd  M 
iir<iinpt}y  prmtfions  for  s  jieriiiU  of  ttt  least  tbm  moDths^  m^  tic 
Inttlli^nt  activltv  «f  the  furgerms^  oocntnt  vllh  *fflcic}C  ttF 
injorioun  Influf  Bce  of  an  ndvaafiied  perl<4  of  tbe  jbat  aiul  a  t^^MMl 
■tate  of  war.' 
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detail.  Passinj?  with  the  chief  officer  frora  bed 
to  bed,  I  heard  his  orders  as  to  diet  and  treatment 
for  the  day  given  most  distinctly*  :  they  were 
Dotcil  down  on  the  spot  by  ati  official  in  attendaneo 
for  tho  purjiose.  Tlie  surgeoiiii  in  unironii,  with 
their  trained  orderhes  in  proj>er  costume,  went 
systematically  to  their  work  ;  tho  ti-uys  with  the 
dressing  apparatus  were  well  contrived  and  admir- 
ably furnished ;  tho  Sisters  of  Charity  had  each 
her  post  and  its  wcll-detiued  duti^,  and  went 
about  thoni  coolly  and  with  a  skUl  the  evident 

result  of  perfect  training The  dispensary, 

with  its  ndjoiniiig  laboratory,  its  abundant  stock 
of  medicaJ  nutt^Hel,  and  its  well-considered  arrange- 
ment, shewed  at  onee  the  skdful  adaptation  of 
pro[ter  means  to  attain  the  end  desired,  so  charae- 
teristic  of  the  French.  The  Inker's  depart  men t, 
the  kitchens,  the  large  hathing-roora,  with  its 
many  capaeions  baths — each,  in  its  oM-n  way,  was 
all  that  could  lie  desired.  I  saw  the  meals  ft)r  the 
pntieuta  in  course  of  preparation  ;  it  waa  far  more 
like  the  cooking  for  an  hotel  than  foe  an  hospital. 
They  have  established  so  well  considered  a  syatcm^ 
affecting  the  supplies  each  day  from  every  depart- 
ment, of  the  various  things  requireti,  as  pr^wribed 
by  the  medical  authorities,  that  all  work  with  the 
order  of  a  well-regolated  machine ;  the  dispenser, 
the  cook,  tho  baker,  had  evidently  no  time  to  bo 
idle  for  a  moment ;  there  was  ample  evidence  of 
the  demand  made  upon  their  separate  resources ; 
but  there  was  no  hurry  or  confusion.'  * 

It  may  |><issibly  appear  that  the  word  ^st^  m 
here  nsed  by  Mr  Osborne— whose  description  is 
fully  Ijome  out  by  Mr  Maedonald  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  llandey — is  or  ought  to  he  e«|uivalent  to 
the  word  roiUint  in  the  English  service.  What- 
ever he  the  meaning  as  mere  words,  however, 
the  practical  difference  was  considci-ablo.  The 
French  arrangements  itidicatcd  a  Siystem  that 
might  be  likened  to  a  macMne,  whereof  all 
the  part?'^  well  constructed,  and  of  good  materials, 
are  pi*opcrly  adjusted  one  to  another,  insomuch 
that  each  produces  its  due  share  in  the  composite 
result,  right  in  quantity  and  right  in  time,  and 
iuffieientJy  elastic  to  bend  to  slight  disturbing 
contingencies  ;  whereaa  the  English  an-angements 
intUeatcd  a  routine  more  analogous  to  a  machine 
whereof  some  of  the  moving  parts  have  become 
riLsleil  by  long  inactivity,  while  others  are  so  i-igid 
in  their  adjustments,  .so  deprived  of  automatic  or 
(If-correcting  power,  that  the  machine  is  In  con- 
itant  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  working-order 
by  Eli*iht  causes,  sligjit  exigencies  in  the  service 
required. 


Rli.MEDIEB  —  THE      IlOSPITAL-NITIlSBS 
AT    SCITTABI, 

If  it  bo  painful  to  read  and  to  think  of  the 
miserable  siiortcomings  in  the  executive  of  the 
Britisli    army    in   the   East,   and   the   suffevings 

•  Setitttri  and  it*  Mo^pitali. 


thereby  occasioned  to  the  gallant  troops,  it  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  watch  the  moiles  in  which 
individuals,  and  tlie  nation  as  a  whole,  sought 
to  ameliorate  those  calamities  as  soon  aa  the 
knowledge  of  them  reached  England.  These  efforts 
throw  a  bright  gleam  into  a  dark  picture ;  they 
afibni  some  comj>cnsation  for  a  state  of  things 
which  must  have  excited  contempt  in  some  foreign 
countries,  and  astotushment  in  all ;  they  lead  to 
a  hope  that  the  nation  is  sound  at  heart',  despite 
the  defects  in  its  administrative  organisation. 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  assumed  by  these 
remedial  measures  wa»  that  of  personal  attend- 
ance npon  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 
Before  the  work  of  bloodshed  had  commenced, 
the  defective  arrangements  of  the  British  service 
in  this  particular  were  known,  and  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  war  department ;  but  when 
tho  newspaper-lcttei-8  from  (iie  Crimea  told  how 
the  prostrate  soldiers  were  shipped  off  acro^  the 
Black  8ea,  and  when  similar  letters  from  Constan- 
tinople told  in  what  state  the  sufierers  reached 
Scutari,  and  how  they  fared  in  the  hospitals  at 
that  place— then  did  the  public  journals  become 
vehicles  of  numberless  suggestions  and  offers  of 
succour.  Several  medical  men  put  forth  plans 
for  tho  establishment  of  a  sufieniumeraiy  medical 
stafl: — to  render  aid  to  the  wounded  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  to  undertake  the  laborious  and 
disagreeable  duti^  of  'dressers'  in  the  large 
hospitals  where  the  wounde*!  were  kept  until 
healed,  such  as  sj^onging,  bandaging,  bleeding, 
cuppings  leeching,  and  such  like.  One  physician 
pi*o]io3ed  that  youug  men  from  the  large  civil 
hospitals  should  ho  sent  out  from  England  to 
fill  these  duties,  as  temporary  surgeons'  assistants, 
wearing  some  kind  of  uniform  costume,  and  acting 
nnder  the  orders  of  the  nrmj'  medical  authorities  : 
it  was  pointed  out  that  tho  eminent  sui^eons 
Sir  Chai'les  BeJl  and  Mr  Acton  Key  had  in  their 
younger  days  rcnilered  service  of  this  special  kind 
at  Brussels,  after  the  battle  of  Waterhxi.  Another 
physician,  approving  some  such  plan,  gave  the 
details  of  a  calculation,  shewing  that  a  sum  of 
J:20lH)  would  defray  the  whole  expenses  for  twenty 
BupejTiumerary  surgeons  for  three  months. 

Very  speedily,  howc^er^  the  suggestions  assiimcd 
a  new  form ;  the  truth  was  rect^niaed  that  worann 
is  the  best  nurse  for  the  sJcfc,  the  best  comforter 
in  the  hour  of  5iuffering.  One,  a  wife  whose 
husband  was  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  and  who 
had  watched  the  exertions  of  Bisters  of  Charity 
in  Catholic  countries,  suggesteil  that  there  are 
numbers  of  tender-hearted  but  resolute  English' 
women  who  would  joyfully  and  with  alacrity  go 
out  to  devote  themselves  to  nursing  the  sick  and 
the  woundwl,  if  they  could  be  associated  for 
that  purpose  and  ]ilaced  under  pr<.jper  protection, 
A  second  latly,  writitig  from  Constantinople  to  a 
friend  in  England  concerning  the  state  of  the 
hospitals  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  made 
a  similar  suggestion.  Another  source  of  femaje  aid 
was  sketched  forth  in  the  following  words ; — ^  We 
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have  tiiie  Boldiera'  wives  who  are  left  here  depends* 
6Dt  on  public  charity ;  why  should  not  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  bo  selected — say  six  or  eight, 
from  the  reginieota  to  tvhich  theii*  husbauds 
bolongf  and  be  immediately  sent  for  a  few  weeks' 
practice  Into  our  hospitals  at  homo  ?  There  theae 
women  could  bu  taught  the  way  to  wash  and  dress 
light  wounds,  and  attend  on  the  sick,  under  the 
direotion  of  the  doctors  ■  andj  as  soon  as  they 
are  competent,  let  them  be  sent  fot  hospital-service 
to  the  East.' 

The  plan  or  proposal  wtich  was  followed  by 
the  most  practical  result,  was  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  from  the  Rev, 
Mr  tshephei-d,  Mfister  of  St  John's  Ilonao  in 
Weatminatcr,  a  kind  of  sisterhood  of  Protestant 
ladies  devoted  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity; 
he  proposed  that  la4lies  from  that  house  should 
go  out  as  hospital-nursea,  with  no  other  fee  or 
reward  than  the  con*ciou5nesa  of  doing  good  to 
sutTering  and  negloctefl  men,  Tho  plan  speedily 
assumed  form  and  working-order;  ladles  offered 
their  serrices,  not  only  from  St  John's  House,  but 
fifom  other  places  in  and  out  of  Loudon.  The 
nest  duty  was,  to  provide  a  superior,  gouvematite, 
or  matron ;  one  who  should  have  a  moral  and 
practical  control  o?er  the  nurses  or  nursing-aistcrs, 
and  at  the  Pamo  time  should  he  placed  in  some 
definite  relation  towards  tlie  medical  authorities 
of  the  hospitals — the  latter  claiming  of  course  a 
CNintroHing  voice  in  all  the  arrangements.  The 
Duke  of  NewcasMe,  as  minister  of  war,  had  had 
this  subject  under  his  attention  throughout  the 
Buramer;  the  military  authorities  at  homo  had 
discotrntenanced  the  plan  of  hoapital-nnrscs,  on 
various  grounds ;  but  when  the  miseries  of  the 
Scutari  hospitals  became  known  in  England,  and 
when  so  many  ladi^  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  go  out  as  nurses,  it  was  resolved  to  foster 
the  plan  if  a  superintendent  could  bo  found. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Mrs  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  lady  of  the  secretary  at  war,  it  was  ascertained 
that  one  eminently  fitted  was  willing  to  imdertake 
this  most  trying  and  responsible  oftice.  Mlsa 
Florence  Nightiogalo,  belonging  to  a  Hampshire 
family  of  station  and  fortune,  and  richly  endowed 
with  natural  gifts,  developed  by  an  education 
of  more  than  usually  extensive  character,  and 
by  travelling  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  had, 
despite  the  attractions  of  wealth,  birth,  and  high 
social  connections,  already  manifested  a  yearning 
to  employ  her  time  and  services  in  the  succour 
of  the  sick  and  wretched.  She  had  tended  the 
poor  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father's  abode  ;  she  had 
visited  the  hos[>itals  and  reformatory  establish- 
ments of  London,  Edinburghj  and  the  continent ; 
she  had  spent  three  months  ministering  in  a 
Oerman  hospital ;  and  she  had  voluntarily  assumed 
the  management  of  the  asylum  for  sick  govome^es 
in  London.  And  now  she  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  the  hospital-nurses  at  Scutari. 
But  what  an  uf^ca  I  Leaving  a  happy  home, 
with   all    its  genial   associations  and  comforts — 


closing  a  door  against  those  social  attr&ctions  her 
varied  acoomphshments  enabled  her  so  well  to 
appreciate — departing  from  the  sphere  of  thorn 
whose  cultivat(Kl  minds  could  give  grace  and  valu 
to  cttnversation — going  out  to  a  country  whe 
every  turn  spoke  of  war  and  slaughter^ — takiuf  * 
up  her  abode  in  a  building  containing  none  of 
her  own  sex,  save  those  who  might  accompany 
lier — walking  and  tending,  from  mom  till  night, 
among  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  oien, 
uneducated,  rough,  ragged,  bloody,  dirty,  wounded, 
sick,  hungry,  miserable— undertaking  painful  and 
laborious  duties  at  a  time  and  place  marked  by 
every  kind  of  deficiency  in  the  necessary  snppHea — 
placing  herself  in  a  position  not  clearly  defined 
towards  the  various  *  autliorities '  at  Scutari — 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  nurs^  who 
joined  her  in  this  noble  mission :  all  these  things 
eonsidercdj  there  has  indeed  rarely  been  such  an 
example  of  heroic  daring  combined  Avith  feminine 
gentleness.  It  was  well  observed,  at  the  time 
when  this  tremendous  duty  Tvaa  assumed,  that 
— although  there  is  a  heroism  in  dashing  up 
the  heights  of  Alma  in  defiance  of  death  and 
all  mortal  opposition,  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
honour — the  tjuiet,  forecasting  heroism  and  large^ 
noss  of  heart,  in  this  lady's  resolute  accumulation 
of  the  powers  of  consolation,  mnst  rank  yet  higher 
among  the  quahties  that  adorn  human  nature^ 

Offers  of  personal  assistance  poured  in  so  nume- 
rously from  ladies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  deemed  it  neceaaary,  in  aa 
cx]^lanatory  letter,  to  shew  how  trying  were  Ihe 
duties  required,  and  how  essential  the  {X)sse'j&iuii 
of  skill  and  firmness  by  the  nurses,  '  Many 
lafiies,'  he  said,  *  whose  generous  entliunaasm 
prompts  them  to  offer  their  servicea  as  nnrso^ 
are  little  aware  of  the  hardships  they  would  h»Te 
to  encounter,  and  the  horrors  they  would  have 
to  Tvitnesfl,  which  woidd  try  the  tirmest  nervcst 
Were  all  accepted  wdio  offer,  I  fear  we  should 
have  not  only  many  inefficient  nurses,  but  many 
hysterical  patients,  themselves  requiring  treatment 
instead  of  assisting  othei-s.'  The  ladiea  selected, 
who  departed  from  London  with  Misa  Nightingale 
on  the  S3d  of  October,  were  thirty-eight  is 
number ;  comprising  six  from  St  John's  'Bcfom^ 
eight  from  Miss  Sellon's  house  of  Sisters  at  Devoo- 
port,  ten  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
fourteen  experienced  hospital-nureea.  Six  wcelo 
afterwarthi,  another  party  of  neariy  fifty  departed, 
made  up  in  a  similar  way.  Of  those  who  went  ont 
with  Miss  Nightingale,  all  were  chosen  or  approved 
by  herself;  and  each  received  a  oertificnto  from 
the  government,  authorising  her  to  occupy  a 
position  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  With  one 
common  consent,  men  of  all  creeds  and  coantHii 
rendered  honour  to  those  ladies  for  their  noble 
devotedness  ;  Catholics  and  Frotestaats  alike  bade 
them  God-speed  at  the  hour  of  their  departone 
by  railway  from  London ;  the  nnthonti»  at 
Boulogne  prepared  a  welcome  reception  tar 
them ;  the  fishwives  at  that  town  busily  aided  m 


carrying  their  luggage  from  the  steamer  to  tlio 
rtation  ;  the  railway  officials  tliroughout  the  To«te 
^m  Boalogne  to  Marseille  paid  them  marked 
attention ;  and  th«  o&ptain  and  crew  of  the 
Veetk  steamer  stroTe  to  shew  how  proud  they 
were  of  such  pasisengers  to  the  East. 

Arrived  at  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  all  the 
romance  of  their  position  departed  from  these 
tadiea:  the  stem  realities  of  lifb— hfe  in  its  most 
desperate  forms— at  onoe  pressed  upon  their 
attention  ;  and  they  bravely  prepared  for  their 
8oIf-impf»scd  duties.  Accommodation  .was  hastily 
provided  for  them  within  a  tower  at  one  of  the 
comers  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  Mr  and  Mrs 
Bracebridge,  who  accompanied  the  ladies,  were 
enabled  to  afford  them  conn  ten  anee  and  support 
in  various  difficult  contingencies  likely  to  artso. 
They  all  reached  Scutari  within  twcnty-foiir  hours 
of  the  first  arrival  of  the  wounded  from  Inker- 
mann,  and  their  services  were  immediately  called 
into  refjuisition  in  a  way  that  put  their  firmness 
and  Tjcai  to  a  severe  test. 

From  that  day,  the  nnrs^  encountered  a  series 
of  difficulties  in  all  that  regarded  the  organisation 
of  the  hospitals.  The  surgeons,  inspectors,  dia- 
pens;era,  and  purveyors,  already  in  anarchy  among 
themselves,  could  not  eaaily,  even  if  willingly, 
pursue  their  duties  in  harmony  with  these  thirty 
or  forty  female  a.'isistants ;  and  Miss  Nightingale 
often  found  her  firmness  and  patience  severely 
taxed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  frequent 
encouragement  received  from  Lady  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  at  Coustantinoj.flej  and  the  3*et  more 
persistent  aid  of  Mr  Osbomej  Mr  Maodonald,  and 
Mr  Stafford,  her  sphere  r»f  usefulness  would  have 
been  much  circumscribed.  Mr  Osborne  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  appeantnco  of  that 
part  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  occupied  by  the 
'  sisters/  the  head- quarters  whence  so  much 
Christian  kindness  and  womanly  compassion 
flowed.  *  Entering  the  door  leading  into  the 
sisters'  tower,  you  at  once  found  youraelf  a 
spectator  of  a  busy  and  most  interesting  scene. 
There  is  a  large  room,  with  two  or  three  doors 
opening  from  it  on  one  side ;  on  the  other»  one 
door  opening  into  an  apartment  in  which  many 
of  the  nurses  and  .«;isters  slept,  and  had,  I  believe, 
,  their  meals.  In  the  centre  wa.i  a  large  kitchon- 
-  table ;    bustling   about   this   might   be   seen   tho 

high-priejstoas  of  the  room^  Mrs  C ■;  often  as 

I  have  had  occasion  to  pass  through  this  room, 
I  do  not  recollect  over  finding  her  either  absent 
from  it  or  unoccupied.  At  this  table  she  received 
the  various  matters  from  the  kitchen  and  atore-;  of 
the  sisterhood,  wliich  attendant  sisters  or  nurses 
were  ever  ready  to  take  to  the  sick  in  any 
and  every  part  "of  these  gigantic  hospitals.  It 
was  a  curious  scene,  and  a  close  study  of  it 
aflbrded  a  practical  lesson  in  the  working  of  true 
oommoQ-eense  benevolence.  .  .  .  ,  The  floor  on 
one  iide  of  the  room  was  loaded  with  packages 
of  all  kin<k,  stores  of  things  for  the  internal 
and  exteraal  conaumption  of  the  patients;  l>ales 


of  »hiri»,  socks,  slippera,  dressing-^gowns,  flannel ; 
heaps  of  every  sort  of  article  likely  to  be  of 
u?o  in  aflbrding  comfort  aiid  securing  cleanliness. 
It  gave  one  some  idea  of  what  such  a  room 
would  be  in  in  a  good  hospital,  if  on  some  sudden 
alarm  it  had  been  made  a  place  of  refuge 
for  articles  snatched  from  its  every  store.  Id 
reality,  it  waa  one  feature  of  a  bold  attempt  upon 
the  part  of  extraneous  benevolence  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  various  departments,  which 
as  a  matter  of  course  should  have  supplied 
all  theso  things.'  In  an  adjacent  room  'were 
held  those  councils  over  which  Mi^  Nightingale 
so  ably  presided,  at  which  were  discussed  the 
measures  nece^ary  to  meet  the  daily  varying 
exigenciea  of  the  hospitals.  From  hence  were 
given  the  oi-ders  whjch  regulated  the  female 
staff,  working  under  this  most  gifted  head,  This^ 
too,  was  tho  oflSco  from  which  were  sent  those 
many  letters  to  the  government,  to  frien<ls  and 
supporters  at  home,  telling  such  awful  tales  of  the 
suffering  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  tlieir  utter 
want  of  so  many  nec«*6aries.  Here  might  be 
seen  the  7¥m**'  almoner,  taking  down  in  his  note- 
hook  from  day  to  day  the  list  of  things  he  was 
presk'«ed  to  obtain,  which  might  all  with  a  Utile 
activity  have  been  provided  as  easily  by  the 
authorities  of  the  hospital'  * 

Tho  duties  that  devolved  upon  the  admirable 
lady  who  had  thus  voluntarily  expatriated  herself 
for  the  good  of  other^  were  of  the  most  multi- 
fariaaft  and  onerotu  natui^;  for  they  comprified 
nothing  less  than  a  remedying,  so  far  as  might  be 
possible,  of  tho  varied  evils  resulting  from  the 
defects  and  confusion  in  the  government  depart- 
ments;  a  rendering  of  services  others  ought  to 
have  rendered,  but  did  not ;  a  supervision  over 
details  so  numerous,  and  complications  so  vexing, 
that  it  is  a  marvel  liow  a  dehcately  nurtured  lady 
could  bear  the  pressure  of  such  a  burden.  To 
administer  to  tho  wants  of  4f)on  side  and  wounded 
men  would  have  been  a  formidable  tisk,  even 
if  the  government  organisation  of  the  hospital 
had  been  effective;  hut  with  a  staflT  deficient  in 
numbers,  a  eommi^ariat  and  a  purveying  depart- 
ment equally  under-handed,  an  absence  of  any 
responsible  and  enorgetio  head,  a  series  of  petty 
quarrels  between  tho  respective  departments,  a 
disposition  to  reject  all  non-military  interference, 
and  an  unseemly  scramble  for  stores  and  ^applies 
— the  difficulties  were  augmented  maiiifoJd.  The 
immediate  hospital  duties  were  of  a  most  severe 
kind,  requiring  extraordinary  nerve  and  powers  of 
endurance.  *  I  have  been  with  Miss  Nightingale/ 
said  the  writer  just  quotcil,  who  was  himself 
drawn  to  the  spot  by  an  impulse  of  benevolence, 
*  at  very  severe  oitcrations :  she  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  trial.  She  has  an  utter  disregard  of 
contagion  ;  I  have  known  her  spend  hours  over 
men  dying  of  cholera  or  fever.  The  more  awful 
to  every  sense  any  particular  cas^  csi>eeially  if  it 
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was  that  of  a  dying  man,  her  slight  form  would 
be  seen  bending  over  him,  administering  to  his 
cafse  in  evevy  way  in  her  power,  and  seldom 
quitting  his  aide  tilJ  death  release*!  him,'  Many 
of  the  niirsing'Ststens  sank  under  tiie  sererity  of 
their  duties :  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  In 
tlie  two  hospitals,  at  about  Christmas,  there  were 
nearly  four  miles  of  beds  occupied  i>y  aick  men, 
attendance  upon  whom  broke  down  the  health 
of  many  whoso  feminine  natures  had  not  been 
previously  nerved  by  practice.  Hastening  from  one 
bed  to  another,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  prostrate 


Biifferers  demanded,  rendering  SMch  aid  »s  each 
case  T(M|uired,  and  exposed  to  stich  aceiioB  w 
never  meet  the  eye  in  an  English  home-hospttdL 
the  wonder  is— not  that  jwme  isbould  have  &Ued 
under  tlie  ordeal  — but  that  any  Enjjltsli  ladiet 
should  have  braved  it  for  daya,  wedci^  montlii^ 
and  even  a  whole  year. 

The  narratives  of  those  memomble  whsKr 
months  exhibit  Miss  Nightingrale  engaged  fit  # 
perpetual  stniggle  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain 
supphes  she  knew  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  hot 
could  seldom  be  found  when  most  wanted.    Mr 
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Maedonald  was  out  there  administering  a  fund 
ppcaentlj  to  bo  noticed  more  fully ;  Mr  Osborne 
was  there,  the  almoner  of  a  smaller  fund,  and 
ready  to  render  any  of  those  services  which 
sometimea  call  a  clergyman  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying ;  Mr  Staffurd  wa.s  there,  sitting  with 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  reading  to  them, 
conversing  with  them,  and  writing  lettei^  for  them 
to  friends  in  their  far-distant  homers  ;  and  all 
three  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing"  how 
tiying  were  the  diiliculties  borne  by  this  lady  in 
her  daily  negotiations  with  the  authorities,  who, 
fully  appreeiatuig  her  motives,  could,  nevertheless, 
not  readily  bend  for  her  a  routine  tliey  could  not 
licnd  for  themselves.  Mr  Bmcebridge,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  England  shortly  after  tlie  arrival 
of  the  ladies  at  Scutari,  said  ;  '  The  state  of  tilings 


here  is  melancholy.  ....  We  were  w*eli  received ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  five  departtnentk 
is  inconceivable;  the  division  of  a.utliority%  hihI 
the  want  of  clerks  in  every  department^  octmam 
much  mischief.  .  .  .  ,  No  groan*  or  grumbliQi^ 
are  ever  heard  here  ;  tbeir  [the  wounded  5Mld1«<^ 
courage  seems  greater  oven  than  ilmt  in  the  fldd 
of  battle ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  tlie  istarofs 
of  legf5  and  arms,  and  worse  to  see  the  p«ior, 
emaciated  fever  and  dysentery  cases  from  V;mo« 
—many  poor  boys  from  eighteen  to  twcat\-i.!:i 
those  cases  are  the  least  soeoessful,  aud  v 
miserable  to  see.  The  difficultj'  of  getting  anvti. ,  . 
is  iue^necivable,  fVom  being  on  the  wri*ng  b\*U 
of  the  water^  with  a  ba<l  pier.  How  we  aw  to 
get  through  the  winter,  if  more  wounded  are 
sent,  we  cannot  see.    God  help  us !     I  fear  we  can 
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expert  nothing  but  cvi!.'  The  narrator  did  not 
know  tliat  he  would  liave  to  !«peak  of  ranch  more 
trjing  diffictdtles  as  winter  advanoetl. 

One  of  the  first  embarrassments  which  weighed 
upon  Misa  Nightingale  lay  in  tho  absence  of 
all  due  aeoomraadalion  for  cooking  the  invahds' 
food — food  HMessarily  different  in  character  from 
that  supplietl  to  hale  soldiers;  and  if  was  only 
through  the  aid  of  Mr  Macdonald's  fund  tlmt  she 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  soup-kitchen,  suppUed 
with  the  requisites  for  preparing  nutritious  food. 
It   required   no   long   time,   however,    for  these 


ei^ccllent  ladies  to  determine  their  position  in  the 
hospitals  in  something  like  harmony  with  that  of 
the  medieal  attendants ;  supplies,  it  h  true,  were 
absent  wl>en  wanted,  and  difficultiea  thickened 
as  the  numbora  of  sick  and  wonndcd  iji  creased ; 
but  still  the  gentle  administrators  were  always  to 
be  found  where  services  were  most  needed,  and 
the  surgeons  erelong  felt  the  full  value  of  the 
kindnesses  thus  rendered.  Kotwithstanding  the 
enormous  consignments  from  Enghind,  unquestion- 
aljly  sent  out,  let  their  subsequent  fate  have  been 
what  it  might ;  not  withstanding  the  lai-ge  powers 
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An  Hctpitat  Interior. 


given  by  the  government  to  Lord  Stratford  de 
RedelitTe,  to  supply  a;iy  deficiencies  pointed  out  to 
hitn;  notwithstanding  the  ]»ersonat  visits  of  the 
aiubassador'a  lady,  the  uiitiriTjg  pei-sonal  eiiortious 
of  tlie  uursing-sistera,  the  daily  attentions  of  the 
almoners  of  funds  provided  in  EtvglaiKl,  and  tho 
eettulona  working  of  tho  Burgeons  and  medical 
affiistants — it  remaine<],  thropghout  tho  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  provide  those  necessaries  and  comforts  without 
wliich  no  hospital  can  be  efficiently  managed.  At 
one  time,  the  medical  eoniforts  were  so  utterly 
wanting,  that  Miss  Nightingale  could  only  obtain 
them  through  the  eleemosynary  fund  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Mr  Maedfjnald;  the  purveyor,  dreading 
the  responsibility  of  making  any  purchases  without 
the  consent  of  the  comralsiiariat,  and  the  com- 
missariat not  being  at  the  time  in  a  condition 
to  act  in  the  matter.  Paring  many  weeks,  not- 
withstanding the  ut^cut  entreaties  of  the  nuraes, 
no  undev-ciothing  whatever  couU  be  obtained 
for  tho  poor  wounded  men  who  stiU  wore  the 


tattered  rags  marked  by  the  wounds  of  Alma  and 
Balaklava  and  Inkcmmnn ;  here,  again,  charity 
suppUed  that  which  the  purveyor  should  have 
been  in  a  position  to  furnish.  One  of  the  ladies^ 
in  a  letter  to  England,  thus  adverted  to  this  very 
homely  subject :  after  stating,  *  I  am  every  day 
more  and  more  surprised  at  the  great  patience  the 
poor  men  manifest  in  all  their  BickTiesa;  neither 
have  I  heard  an  oath  or  any  bad  language  since 
1  have  been  here ;'  she  proeee<led  to  say ;  *  If  you 
would  like  to  send  anything,  pray  let  It  be  tlannd- 
shirt"?,  which  arc  craved  for  more  than  anything 
else;  whenever  a  man  opens  his  mouth  with 
'VPlease,  ma'am,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  my 
heart  sinks  within  me,  for  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
end  in  flanuel-shirts/  Another  difficiUty  was  that 
of  the  laundry,  already  adverted  to.  It  would  be 
ludioroufl,  were  it  not  so  satldening,  to  know  that, 
even  fourteen  weeks  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
the  Turkish  laundry  attached  to  the  hospitals 
was  occupied  as  a  depilt  for  chopped  straw  by  the 
commiasanat;  while  Mi£S  Xightingaiu  was  enforced. 
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m  tlie  absence  of  atiy  other  proTisjou,  to  rent  a 
small  building  clam  at  band  as  a  laundry,  and  to 
pay  tbo  rental  out  of  funds  subscribed  in  England. 

Every  one,  whether  officially  or  non-officially 
connected  with  Scutari,  hopetl  that  the  evils  would 
leraen  as  winter  advanced.  TIlih  hope  was  partially 
realified;  for  in  one  corridor  of  one  of  the  hospitals, 
better  provided  thaa  the  rest  with  medical  aervlce, 
And  more  immediately  under  the  attention  of  the 
ygluntary  nurses,  chaplaLns,  and  almoners,  the 
prospect  brightened  by  about  ChrLBtraas,  In 
the  other  hospitals,  however,  and  in  the  other 
corridors  of  this  hospital,  the  tale  was  less  hopeful ; 
and  when  tlie  old  year  had  given  place  to  the 
new,  all  ahke  found  their  prospects  darkening. 
The  horrors,  although  slightly  changed  in  kind, 
were  greater  in  aggregate  amount  at  the  end 
of  January  than  they  had  been  ia  November. 
Tliis  aroso*fh)m  the  enormous  number  of  Inva- 
lids sent  every  week  fi-om  the  Crimea.  At  tha 
end  of  January,  there  were  5000  sick  men  at 
the  camp  alone  ;  and  as  these  aocumulated  too 
rapidly  for  the  surgeons  to  attend  to  them,  they 
were  seat  off  by  ship-loads  to  Scutari,  whore 
they  added  to  a  scene  of  conPasion  already  over- 
whelurung.  Not  only  did  the  two  hospitals  at 
Scutiirl  become  filled  almost  to  the  doors,  but 
seven  other  hospitals  on  different  parts  of  the 
Turkish  shores — that  is^  cavalry-stables  near  the 
Barrack  Hospital,  fitted  up  with  150  beds;  an 
hospital  for  £SO0  conval^eantA  in  the  sultan's 
Bpriug  palacey  near  the  General  Iluspttal ;  an 
hospital  for  400  convaleacents  at  Abydos,  on  the 
Dardanelles  j  another  at  Kululi,  on  the  Bosphoms, 
at  first  appropriated  to  Russian  prisoners,  but 
aftorwards  made  available  for  British  sick  by  the 
removal  of  the  Russians  to  the  arsenftl  at  Stam- 
boul ;  an  hospital  for  convalescents  at  Smyrna ; 
and  two  hospital-ships  in  the  Golden  Horn ;  besides 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Therapia — became  almost 
equally  crowded  ;  and  the  open  square  of  the 
Barrack  Hospital  was  now  fitted  up  with  a 
Btrncture  for  1000  additional  patients.  The  total 
number  was  not  less  than  fiOOO,  superadded  t^  the 
5000  at  the  camp.  The  glory  of  the  vlctodes 
no  longer  ehcered  the  enfeebled  and  sickened 
soldiers ;  the  wounded  men,  in  November,  had 
some  prospect  of  recovery  ;  but  those  wounded 
at  a  later  date  were  kept  down  by  dysentery 
and  fever,  and,  the  wounds  refiasing  to  heal,  the 
grave  gijeedily  claimed  its  own  ;  or  they  arrived 
exhausted  with  chronic  disease  firmly  rooted  in 
their  broken  constitutions,  and  almost  beyond 
the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  An  almost 
inanpfKirtable  gloom  now  overspread  the  hospitals, 
mnltipiyiug  the  miseries  already  terrible  enough. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  position  of  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  companions  became  more 
tiding  as  the  difficulties  accumulated  in  number, 
kind,  axid  intensity;  but  a  heroic  purpose  Fup ported 
them,  and  wa»  not  to  be  shaken  by  difficulties. 
Who,  nevertheless,  could  wonder  if  sickness  struck 
gentle  women  exposed  for  months  to  the  tainted 


atmosphere  of  those  hospitals  ?  In  the  early  part 
of  March^  there  were  four  of  the  CathoUc  sisters 
ill,  two  more  in  Miss  Nightingale's  party,  suad 
two  in  Miss  Stanley's,  while  seven  others  were 
too  much  weakened  to  render  any  active  services. 
It  was  found,  in  some  of  the  instanoea,  that  women 
who  had  been  cloistered  nuns  in  their  own  oountrir 
were  imfitted  to  move  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
hospital :  many  of  these  returned ;  while  those 
ladi^  whose  self-imposed  duties  had  borne  more 
relation  to  those  of  Bisters  of  Charity,  vi&itlng 
houses  and  famdies  wherever  aid  and  consolation 
could  be  given,  shewed  invaluable  quaJificationi 
for  the  duties  required  of  them  at  Scutari. 

It  was  well  that  such  dispensers  of  good  shonldf 
at  such  a  time,  receive  the  sympathy  of  her  who 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  social  position.  A  letter 
from  the  Queen,  well  fitted  to  he  made  pubhc, 
became  familiarly  known,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  East,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  ;*  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr  Sidney  Herbert^  Secretary  «t 
War,  and  was  transmitted  by  Mrs  Herbert  to  Miss 
Nightingale.  A  perusal  of  this  letter  rendei? 
evident  the  fact,  that  the  official  dispatches  fitMn 
the  £i^t  told  little  concerning  the  sufferings  and 
fate  of  the  poor  wounded  soldiers  ;  the  Sovereign 
'  heard  no  details  of  the  wounded;'  tliose  details^ 
if  given  at  all,  were  wrapped  up  ui  departmental 
formalism,  whereby  living  men  were  treated  as 
little  other  than  bales  of  goods,  to  be  packed  aside 
in  heaps  and  there  forgotten.  Bubeeqnent  OTenls 
have  fully  proved,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
newspaper  press,  the  English  nation  would  never 
have  known  the  terrible  truths  concerning  the 
Crimea  and  Scutaii. 

In  the  silence  of  night,  when  all  who  ocmld 
sleep  were  earnestly  yearning  so  to  do,  might  ofleo 
he  seen  a  slender  form  gliding  noiselessly  Ihroogfa 
the  wards  and  corridors,  bounded  by  long  rowf 
of  beds,  each  occupied  by  a  prostrate  soldier.  It 
was  Miss  Nightingale,  who,  ending  a  day  of 
untiring  activity,  would  take  a  last  look  to  aseer^ 
tain  whether  any  duty  had  been  neglected,  any 
urgent  case  forgotten,  any  solace  unadministeral. 
When  Mr  Macdonald,  his  mission  ended,  wasaboat 
to  leave  Scutari,  and  when  no  longer  rwtruned  by 
a  fear  of  hailing  iho  delicacy  of  one  who  would 
brave  dangers  to  serve  others  whOe  shrinking  from 
hearing  her  own  praises,  he  stated,  in  one  oif  his 
numerous  letters  to  the  TUtif^,  that  *  whervnr 
there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  *»l 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  distressinglx  lugli,  there  ii 
this  incomparable  woman  sure  to  be  seen ;  h«r 

*'WiNDHnCAirrtj;  IJMWMJwr  i^  UftL 

WaiiW  you  tetl  Mrs  ITerbert  that  I  begged  whu  wauid  )«t  IM  «■ 
frfquentlj-  Ihe  iiiccoiiiiit»  eb&  rifCflvca  iVum  hlim  NighVat^  « 
Mr*  Bi-Acebrldgci,  u  I  he&r  no  dettlLf  of  the  wounded,  tbomli  I  tm 
HO  many  froin  ofdccri,  &c.,  cibout  tbe  battle-Qtld,  uid,  lUtanSyi 
the  fnrtiier  Riii«C  tnKrcit  me  more  than  any  on*t 

L«t  )[rB  Herbert  Alao  know  that  1  v'lsh  iliat.  Hightiagtit  add  At 
ludlcfl  xvuuld  Lell  ihcee  pdor,  JuMy^  wounded,  mi  iiok  men,  lh«t  •« 
one  Ukc*  H  warm<rr  Interest,  ^it  fcrli  more  for  tbcfr  oMMlct,  « 
admire  thfli-  eauru^e  anci  hcmiKm  marc  tbtn  their  Qnen.  0>f 
and  nif^hL  she  thinki  of  her  btlopcd  troojw-    So  d««t  tib*  Wa*e. 

Beg  Mr»  H«rbcT-t  to  cqininunLute  tluw  my  vatdi  to  %kmm  it4kt% 
a»  I  knflw  tkat  our  sj-niLxillty  li  much  vulued  hy  iham  solia 
feUowi.'  {Sirn«t])  *  ITicmb^' 


bemguaat  pres^nco  is  an  mfluence  for  good  comfort, 
even  ftiiiiJ  the  struggles  of  expiring  naturo.  She 
is  a  "  ministering  angel,"  without  any  cxaggemtion, 
iu  these  hospitals  ;  EUid  as  her  slender  form  glides 
quietly  along  each  corridor,  eveiy  poor  fellow's 
face  Goftena  with  gratitude  at  the  sight  of  her. 
When  all  the  medical  officers  have  retired  for  the 
niglU,  and  silence  and  darkness  have  settled  down 
upon  those  miles  of  prostrate  aickj  she  raay  be 
abeerved  alone,  with  a  little  lamp  in  her  hand, 
making  her  solitary  rounds.  The  jiopular  instinct 
waa  not  mistaken,  which,  when  she  set  out  fi-om 
England  on  her  mission  of  mercy,  hatlod  her  as 
a  heroine  ;  I  trust  that  she  may  not  earn  her  title 
to  a  higher t  though  sadder  appellation.  No  one 
who  baa  observed  her  fragile  figure  and  delicate 
health,  can  avoid  misgivings  lest  these  should  fail, 
"With  tile  heart  of  a  true  woman,  and  the  manners 
of  a  lady,  accomphshed  and  refined  beyond  moat  of 
her  sex,  she  oombiues  a  surprising  calmness  of  judg- 
ment, and  promptitude  and  decision  of  character/ 
And  when,  all  succour  beiug  unavailable,  the 
poor  stricken  ^Idiers  sank  into  death,  then  did 
auotber  spot  at  Scutari  acquire  a  melancholy  inte- 
rest— the  Cemeterv.  As  they  died  off,  in  numbers 
increasing  as  the  winter  advanced,  the  private 
soldiei-s  were  buried  in  lai-ge  graves  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  hosjiitals ;  while  the  officei^  had 
their  last  resting-place  on  and  near  the  heights 
overlooking  the  sea,  with  a  small  wooden  tablet  at 
the  head  of  each  grave,  Eacli  day,  Mr  Osborne  tells 
us,  if  the  wealher  would  permit,  the  wasted  bodies 
of  the  soldiers  who  had  sunk  under  their  trials  were 
collected  in  certain  wards  of  the  General  Hospital, 
and  at  about  two  o'clock  a  funeral-service  ensued. 
A  certain  number  of  orderheSj  invahds  barely 
equal  to  the  duty,  might  then  be  seen  following 
each  other  from  the  dead-house,  bearing  tlie  bodies 
on  stretchers.  Coffins  were  not  thought  of ;  each 
corpse  was  6e>;'B  up  in  a  blanket,  '  So  accustomed 
became  all  to  this  sight,'  say  a  our  informant,  *  that 
1  have  often  seen  this  procession  of  the  dead, 
which  had  to  paaa  down  a  part  of  a  thickly  inha- 
bited corridor,  go  by  without  even  interrupting 
for  one  moment  the  conver^tion  of  the  sick  nnd 
Wounded,  or'an-esting  Uxe  attention  of  any  who 
might  be  reading  aloud  or  being  read  to.'  When 
the  melancholy  procession  aiTived  at  the  Oemetery, 
a  brief  funeral- service  was  repeated  by  the 
cliaplains;  and  a  few  cloda  of  earth  speedily 
covered  all  that  remained  of  the  brave  fellows 
who  had  cither  fought  nobly  in  the  Crimea,  or 
bad  gnccnmbed  to  disease  and  death  without  any 
such  opportunity  of  earning  the  Boldier'a  scanty 
roward— Glory. 


RBHBDt^6~TIIE     St^BSCAIBBD     FUKt>B 
FROM      ENOLANP. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring ^ — while 
Kngligh,  French,  and  Turks,  were  contending 
against  Rus^ians  in  the  Crimea;   while  British 


troop*^  outside  Sebaetopol,  were  stricken  to  death 
by  wounds,  fever,  dysentery,  cold,  hunger,  naked- 
ness, and  every  kind  of  neglect ;  wliile  Balaklava 
was  a  conceutrtition  of  everything  abominable 
and  repulsive ;  wMlc  the  weekly  and  almost  daily 
pasjiagos  of  Teasels  from  that  port  to  Scutari  were 
marked  by  scenes  scarcely  pai'aileled  in  horror, 
except  by  the  '  middle  passage '  of  tiio  slavers ; 
while  Scutari  was  a  theatre  of  hopeless  confasionJ^ 
in  which  none  knew  their  duty  except  those  who 
had  no  official  connection  with  the  place — the 
British  nation  was  adopting  extraordinary  means 
of  shewing  how  nobly  it  appreciated  the  devotion 
of  the  army.  It  foli  short  as  a  state ;  it  hold  its 
high  position  as  a  nation.  It  could  not  hastily 
cure  the  disorders  which  became  evei-y  month 
more  and  more  apparent  in  the  organisation  of 
the  government  departments,  and  the  causes  of 
which  ncciled  long  and  calm  inquiry  ;  but  it 
adopted  the  ready  and  generous  plan  of  affijrding 
succour,  through  the  instrumentality  either  of 
individuals  or  of  societies  formed  for  the  especial 
purpose.  No  iiicidents  connected  with  the  war 
were  more  worthy  of  record  than  these ;  since 
they  illusti-ated— not  merely  the  just  and  kind 
feelings  entertained  on  the  subject  by  all  classes, 
without  reference  to  party,  creed,  or  rank,  but 
also  the  remarkable  and  wholly  unprecedented 
way  in  which  the  newspaper  press  bore  its  share 
in  the  good  work ;  shewing  bow  truly  in  eflect, 
if  not  formally  and  legally,  the  press  has  become 
one  of  the  *  institutions '  of  the  country,  Tlie 
succour  rendered  was  partly  iu  funds,  partly  in 
commodities,  and  partly  in  personal  services ; 
and  it  may  be  possibie  to  depict  its  general 
character  iu  tlie  space  of  a  few  pages,  without 
discussing  minute  details. 

It  wafl  at  a  period  very  early  in  the  war  that 
the  public  began  to  subscribe  money  to  aid,  in 
various  ways,  those  who  had  gone  out  to  fight  in 
the  East,  Foi'ty  yeare  had  elapsed  since  any 
British  army  had  formally  set  out  to  take  part 
in  a  European  war ;  and  those  who  best  knew 
the  composition  of  the  army  were  most  impressed 
with  the  desolate  position  of  those  belonging  to  it. 
Even  before  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
a  society  was  established  under  the  designation 
of  the  *  Central  Association  in  aid  of  the  Wives 
and  Families,  Widows  and  Orphans,  of  Soldiers 
ordered  to  the  ¥ji&V  The  object  was  comprehen- 
sive enough  to  eommand  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  were  iu  a  position  to  aid  by  their  subscriptions ; 
and  various  members  of  the  royal  family  gave 
early  countenance  to  Uie  project.  The  announce- 
ments of  the  committee  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
couched  in  language  somewhat  too  theatrical  to 
satisfy  good  taste :  contributions  carae  in  slowly ; 
but  when  the  nation  had  warme<i  in  aympatby 
witii  the  war  and  its  object,  the  Association 
attained  a  recognised  and  definite  position,  and 
funds  flowed  in  rapidly;  it  becune  costomary  to 
contribute  sums  of  iilflO  each  or  upwards,  and  to 
establish  oountry  branches  in  connection  with  the 
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Central  Committee.  By  tho  end  of  May,  the  fund 
renchcii  £40,000,  in  groat  part  through  the  irajXJtus 
given  hy  the  collection  tnade  on  tlie  '  Day  of 
Humiliation '  3i*pointed  hy  llie  ci-own  ;  hy  thu  end 
of  June,  £70,(U>0  had  heen  collectcil ;  and  hefuTe 
the  year  had  es  pi  reel,  the  amount  esceeJod 
j£l0O,0O0.  The  Association  early  found  itself  in  a 
difficulty  concerning  the  reeogniticm  of  two  classes 
of  soldiers*  wives.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
service,  when  soldiers  marry  •  with  leave/  their 
wives,  or  a  certain  rati^:*  of  their  numhcn\  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  government  barracks 
with  their  husbands ;  but  married  '  without  leave/ 
no  such  permission  is  accorded.  Military  ofGcei'S, 
when  the  Associntion  was  foundeti,  urged  tluit 
undue  encouragement  would  he  given  to  marry 
•  without  leave/  as  a  means  of  claiming  the  aid  of 
the  Association  if  the  soldiers  should  die  during 
the  war.  Certain  rules  were  therefore  laid  down, 
determming  whether  or  not  a  soldier's  wife^ 
married  'without  leave,'  should  have  a  claim  on 
tho  fiind,  the  date  of  the  marriage  being  one 
element  in  the  determination.  Tlie  anomalies 
preiented  hy  this  strange  classification  of  wives 
involved  tlie  Association  in  much  newspaper 
controversy  in  the  autumn  of  the  year;  hut  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  subseribers  to  the 
fund,  were  dei-'idedly  in  favour  of  the  I'ccognitioii 
of  any  woman  honestly  maiTied,  whether  '  with ' 
or  'without'  leave,  the  rules  were  rendered  more 
clastic  in  their  application.  During  the  year  1854, 
the  Associatiou  took  upon  itself  the  support  of 
many  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  East ;  but  from  the  1st  of  January  1855 
tlui  duty  devolved  upon  the  managei's  of  another 
fiiud,  presently  to  ho  noticed;  the  Association 
tberealler  limiting  its  operations  to  the  relief  of 
distress  among  the  wives  and  children  of  soKlicrs 
still  living,  "When  this  change  was  made,  there 
were  about  5000  women  and  SOQf)  children  thus 
receiving  assistance — in  money,  clothing,  food, 
furniture,  medicines,  or  other  partial  means  of 
support.  Subscriptions  continueil  to  flow  into  this 
fimd,  though  slowly,  throughout  the  year  18G5  ; 
and  if  good  faith  and  good  sense  wore  exhibited 
in  the  distribution,  much  privation  must  obviously 
have  been  relieved. 

Far  more  important,  because  more  truly  national 
and  larger  in  magnitude,  was  the  '  Patriotic  Fund; 
As  the  year  advanced,  and  the  list  of  deaths  in 
the  East  augmented,  a  feeling  spread  throughout 
the  country  that  a  fund  directly  sanctioned  by^ 
the  crown,  and  eatablished  with  all  the  weight 
the  crown  could  give,  would  be  proper  and  even 
nece&sary.  The  slate,  paying  a  miserable  pittance 
to  the  soldier  while  living,  makes  no  provision  fur 
the  widow  or  childreu  wlio  may  be  left  desolate 
by  Lis  deatli  :  no  sum  for  this  purpose  is  voted 
by  parliament,  none  is  demanded!  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  thus  the  idtcrnative  lies  between 
vohmtaiy  fnnd.^  and  no  funds  whatever.  Half  a 
century  earlier,  during  a  terrible  war,  the  British 
nation  had  subseribcd  to  a  *  Patriot ie  Fond,'  with 


this  object  in  view;  and  the  necessity  remained 
just  as  urgent,  in  character  if  not  in  cjctent^  in 
1854  as  in  1803.  In  the:  year  lagt  named,  England 
had  180,000  regular  soldictT;,  80,000  embodied 
militia,  300,000  volunteers,  and  100^000  seamfVi 
and  marines ;  and  the  same  convulsed  state  of 
the  political  world  which  letl  to  the  anning  of 
these  (iGO,000  men,  letl  also  to  a  wish  that  some 
[>ro7ision,  even  though  small,  might  be  made 
for  the  widows  and  eliildren  of  those  who  fdl 
in  battle,  A  sutn  of  £20(VK)0  was  subscribed 
to  the  Patriotic  Fimd  during  a  few  months  of 
the  year  1803 — an  amount  ilieu  deemed  large, 
but  obviously  ader|uate  to  the  alleviation  o] 
temporary  distress  only,  When,  in  1854,  a  new 
Patriotic  Fund  was  «letermined  on,  men  speed- 
latcd  on  the  probability  or  improbaliility  of  the 
amount  reaching  so  higti  a  sum  as  in  tho  earlier 
instance ;  some  .*iup posed  that  it  might,  (Jerchance, 
attain  such  a  height,  but  few  surmised  that  it 
would  exceed  the  former  seven  or  eight  fold. 
Some  hwked  forward  to  instructive  contrasts  m 
likely  to  be  presente<I  between  the  list^  of  1803 
and  those  of  1851.  '  The  beginning  of  the  century^* 
it  was  ui^etl,  '  was  the  ago  of  protection  and 
mono]x>ly,  and  the  subscriptions  of  large  favoured 
associations  became  conspicuous  feattires  accord- 
ingly. In  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  to 
rely  for  all  such  support  rather  on  the  intelligence, 
prosperity,  and  patriotism  ditlused  throughout  the 
whole  community ;  nor  i.^  it  often  foimd  that  such 
reliance  is  mistaken  oi'  misplaced.  It  is  from  the 
contributions  of  the  people,  in  the  real  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  term,  that  tlio  new  Patriotic  Fund 
wdll  be  maintained,  and  with  perfeet  confidence 
may  it  be  anticipated  that  tiie  resource  will  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion,' 

A  rttyal  proclamation,  announcing  the  opening 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  appcaretl  in  the  I^mdfm 
Gazette  of  the  I3th  of  October  1554,  appointing  at 
the  same  time  thirty  commissioners,  mostly  persotis 
well  known  in  public  life,  for  its  management. 
The  principal  paragraphs  of  the  proclamation 
dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  might  fall  during  the  war,  tlie  probability 
that  the  Queen's  subjects  would  wish  genemlJy 
to  contribute  to  such  a  fund,  and  the  necessity 
of  appointing  commissioners  to  manage  it ;  btii 
there  were  others  which  gave  to  the  conuuift- 
sioners  power  to  decide,  from  time  to  tim«» 
whether  to  bestow  the  funds  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  such  special  objects  of  destitution  a^t 
might  come  within  the  immediate  intention  of 
the  subscribers,  or  to  apply  a  [portion  in  aid  of 
any  existing  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions 
established  with  similar  purjiose.  It  was  also 
announced  that,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  tlio 
eoUeetion  of  subscriptions  thrtmghout  the  empire*, 
all  lord-lieutenants,  sheriffe,  custotlus  rotulorutn, 
pi-ovosl?,  mayors,  and  bailies  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  govemorB-general,  governorB, 
and  lieutenant-governors  of  colomes,  should^  by 
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virtue  of  their  rcspedivo  offict'S,  be  commissioui^rs 
in  ail),  to  collect  subsci'iptions  withiu  their  Sfveral 
ootmtie^  town;;,  and  colonic^  and  transmit  them 
to  the  Patviatic  Fund  Commissioners — oi-ganisinj? 
local  coTtimittees  whenever  such  a  course  migbt 
appear  expedient. 

Started  mv\or  sach  aiispiees,  the  Patriotic  Fand 
vaneed  with  a  raiiidity  aever  paralleled,  perhapa, 
n  any  ago  or  country.  Royalty  lieadt'd  the  list ; 
our  great  public  companies  and  corporate  bodies, 
our  '  merchant-princes,'  oar  ancient  feudal  nobility, 
tJur  newly  ennobled  men  *>f  wealth — contributed 
large  aunis;  while  the  traders  and  manufacture  lis, 
the  professional  men,  the  shopkeepers,  the  work- 
men in  factones,  the  children  in  schools  brought 
forward  contributions  to  the  extent  of  their  means. 
Some  of  oar  large  towns  famished  tliroagh  their 
IocaI  committees  or  commis&ionei's  sums  Inily 
astonishing  fijr  their  magnitude.  Great  as  was 
the  Ijondon  coutHbutioii,  that  of  Eihnburgh  was 
yet  larger  in  ratio  of  population  ;  whdc  that  of 
Gljv;gow  was  nearly  equal  to  those  of  M an cli ester 
and  Liverpool  combined.  These  results  excited 
irtuch  attention  ;  foi*,  considering  that  Scotland 
is  relatively  less  weahhy  llian  England,  they  tend 
ta  shew  cither  that  the  imrthern  kingdom  felt  a 
warmer  sympathy  than  the  southern  with  the 
Tvar,  or  that  the  local  collections  were  more 
energetically  managed  by  tl«e  committet^.  In 
all  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  principality, 
ilwafi  a  frciiuent  practice  to  send  a  second,  third, 
<ir  even  fourth  inataiment,  from  oach  town  or 
county— the  instalments  growing  in  magnitude  as 
time  advancet],  rather  than  diminishing.  Per- 
haps the  results  which  excited  most  iilcasurc 
antl  surprise  were  those  presentett  by  the  colonies, 
where  atTection  for  the  old  country,  despite 
occasional  discuutents  and  collision.-i,  shewed  it^s 
warmth  by  the  amount  of  the  aid  sent  over. 
The  English  residents  in  most  foreign  countries 
contributed.  A  bo*ly  of  English  excavators  being 
engaged  in  making  a  raihs-ay  in  Denmark,  about 
140  of  their  number  walked  twenty  miles  to 
Cojicnhagcn  on  a  particular  Sunday,  to  give  one 
dollar  each  as  a  contribution  to  the  futid.  The 
Six  Nations  Irtdians,  in  North  America,  scarcely 
known  even  by  name  in  England,  sent  j£lOO. 
Among  the  humble  institutions  at  home,  even  the 
Reformatory  Asylum  in  Westminster  contributed ; 
foj'  the  poor  ragged  boys,  having  no  money  to 
give,  sent  the  value  of  one  dinner,  with  wliich 
they  voluntardy  dis[>casc<l.  To  obtain  subscrip- 
Uqijs  to  a  fund  through  the  medium  of  a  day'* 
or  evening's  amusement,  being  a  very  customary 
mode  of  procedure  in  England,  advantage  was 
K  I  taken  of  the  custom  in  this  instance  by  the  Crystal 
H  Palace  Company,  A  military  f&te  was  given  at 
H  Sydenliam  on  the  Si^th  of  October,  at  which  were 
H  present  the  bands  of  the  French  '  Guides,*  whoso 
I  visit  Lad  been  [wrmitted  by  the  emperor,  and 
H  those  of  the  1st  and  2d  Life  Ciuards,  the  Hor^c 
H         Guards,  the   Carabiniers,  the  Grenadier  Guaj'ds, 


the  18th  and  94th  regiments,  the  Eoyal  Artillery, 
the  Royal  Marines,  and  the  Royal  Sappers  and 
Miners.  The  state  of  excitement  in  the  nation  at 
that  time,  and  the  unusual  combination  of  musical 
bands  in  the  transept  and  gi'ounds  of  the  palace, 
drew  together  an  immense  concoursie  of  visitora  j 
no  fewer  than  36,000  persons  paid  half-a-crowia 
each  for  admission  \  while  those  who  avaUed 
themselves  of  their  season-tickets  raised  the  total 
number  to  nearly  -10,000,  After  jiaying  all  the 
exfMjnses  incident  to  the  fete,  the  net  proceeds, 
amounting  to  £3000,  were  applied — £-250Q  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  tlte  rest  to  two  smaller  chari- 
ties of  somewhat  analogous  character.  Before  the 
month  had  cxjurcd,  the  Patriotic  Fund  reached 
i-30,0<X);  by  tlie  end  of  November,  £lOO,0*M ; 
December,  ^3a),tX10  ;  January,  iCOCWK) ;  until 
at  length,  by  the  time  spring  had  well  advanced, 
the  subscriptions  had  reached  a  total  of  .£lj,0(K),O\X>. 
In  later  months,  to  wluch  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  advert  here,  the  Anal  amounted  to  neatly  a 
million  and  a  half  t^terllug. 

In  the  month  of  June  1S55,  the  commissioners 
presetvted  a  Kejiort  of  their  jiroceedings,  describing 
in  what  mauner  they  had  invested  a  sum  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  at  interest,  and  on  what  prin- 
ciple they  had  determined  to  apfjropriatc  it.  On 
this  last  point,  tlxoy  remarked :  '  Upon  a  careful 
consideration  of  our  powei-s,  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  while  they  do  not  exclude  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  commissioned  oHioers  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  marines,  yet,  inasmuch  as  a 
provision  has  been  made  by  jour  Majesty's  pensiim- 
warrant  and  comi"assionatc  allo\v'anCL"a  for  the 
relief  of  claimants  of  that  class,  they  cannot  in 
general  be  considered  as  prinmry  oljects  of  the 
royal  commission.  Consequently,  we  have  deferred, 
for  the  most  purt^  the  claims  of  tlib  class  till  the 
number  and  urgency  of  those  of  the  primar}' 
classes — namely,  those  of  widows  and  orphans 
of  non-commissioned  and  petty  officers,  private 
soldiei-s,  seamen,  and  marines,  for  whom  no  such 
provision  cxists^should  be  known  and  provided 
for.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  be  able  to  report, 
that  thitiugh  the  in.strumcntality  of  the  Committee 
of  Amateur  Artists,  several  sums  of  money  havo 
alrcaily  been  placed  at  our  disposal  for  immediate 
dis^tribution  among  the  widow  s  and  orphans  of  all 
classes  of  officers.  We  have  already  offered  oui- 
wai-m  aeknowlcdgments  t(j  the  committee,  and 
we  have  to  I'eport  to  your  Majesty  that  the  money 
has  been  applied  in  the  relief  of  sevend  pressing 
claims,  and  has  elicited  very  grateful  acknowletlg- 
meuts  fi-oni  the  recipients,'  The  commissionera 
found  that  the  number  of  applications  mafle  to 
them  on  t!ie  part  of  widows  and  orphans  was 
smalier  than  had  been  expectetl ;  Icaiding  to  a 
belief  that  a  large  ratio  of  the  soldioi-s  killed 
muiit  have  been  unmarried.  Arrangements  were 
in  progress  for  educating  the  orphan  children 
rendered  desolate  Ijy  the  war. 

There  were  numerous  other  funds  eslablishcil, 
or  additions  to  existing  funds  sought,  during  the 


summer  and  atiUunn  of  1864 ;  vfhiie  in  some 
casra  appeak  and  adverttaemonta  appeared  hidi- 
catiog  a  tendency  to  take  unworthy  advantage  of 
a  peculiarly  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  There 
wftE  founded  an  '  Assooiation  for  the  Relief  of  tlio 
Widows  and  Oqihans  of  Seamen  and  Marin esj  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  Prc&ent  War  ;*  it  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fu«d;  and  when 
the  latter  vras  estahlislaed,  including  tlie  widows 
and  orphans  of  seamen  and  marines  among  the 
objects  of  its  bounty,  the  fomoer  abandoned  tbat 
portion  of  its  plan,  and  limited  its  operations  to 
rendering  asaistance  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
men  yet  living :  the  fund,  however,  never  reached 
beyond  a  few  tUouaand  pounds.  The  *  Cambridge 
Asylum,'  established  at  Kingston  some  time 
previoualy,  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers'  widows, 
put  forth  new  claims  for  support,  founded  on 
the  probable  increase  in  the  demands  made  for 
assistance.  A  new  •  Soldiers*  Orphan  Asylum ' 
was  projected ;  hut,  coming  ba  the  proposal  did 
after  tlie  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund^  it  met 
with  little  support.  The  'Royal  British  Female 
Orphan  Asylum '  at  Devonport,  established  fifteen 
years  earlier,  and  claiming  to  he  the  only  asylum 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  female  orphans  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  did  not  fail  to  solicit  inci-eased  sub- 
Bcriptions  as  soon  as  the  Crimean  war  commenced. 
The  *  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum,'  established  for 
educating,  clothing,  and  maintaining  the  children 
of  Scottish  soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  or  slain  in 
the  royal  service,  organised  a  special  fund  in  1&54 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  tliat  particular  time. 
Other  societies  and  institutions  put  forth  appeals 
for  public  support,  in  connection  with  various 
intended  modes  of  rendering  service  to  the  armies 
and  fleets  in  the  East  ;  for  instance,  the  '  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge '  established  a  fund 
out  of  which  additional  aitny-chaplains  might  l>e 
supported  ;  the  '  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Guspel '  sought  to  obtain  an  analogous  result,  in  the 
provision  of  chaplains  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  the  '  Tract  Society '  adopted  similar 
means  to  facilitate  the  distrlbuiion  of  rehgious 
tirBcts  in  the  araiy  ;  and  the  committee  of  St 
John's  Houae  at  Westminster,  a  training  insti- 
tution for  nurses,  estabhshed  a  separate  fund  to 
defVay  the  expenses  of  sending  out  trained  uui'ses 
to  the  military  hospitals  at  the  seat  of  war— a 
purpose  successfully  pursued,  as  the  history  of 
the  Scutari  hospitals  amply  shewed. 

Not  less  remarkable,  as  indicative  of  the  tone 
of  public  fcehng  during  the  war,  were  the  efforts 
made  to  send  out  to  the  Crimean  array  those 
necessaries  and  comforts  which,  through  a  train 
of  circumstance  wholly  inexplicable  at  the  time, 
the  authorities  had  failed  to  supply.  The  nation 
knew  that  ample  means  had  been  provided  by 
parliament,  and  the  home  government  repeatedly 
asserted  that  nothing  was  deficient  at  tlie  seat  of 
war;  yet  did  the  aceounta  become  ovei-wholming 
and  undeniable,  of  brave  soldiers  wanting  in  every 
supply  neoeaury  to  maintaia  thera  in  health — of 


regiments  in  which  food,  beverages,  fiiel,  dothing; 
huts,  and  medicines  were  tUl  de^cicnt.  Leaving 
to  parliament  the  duty  of  ascertaining  how  isneh 
scandal  could  have  arisen t  the  nation  proceeded 
to  adopt  the  most  ready  means  of  care,  by  st* Tiding 
new  supplies  of  such  articles  as  appeared  to  he 
most  needed. 

One  of  the  means  of  effecting  this  purpose  wai 
by  the  establishment  of  the  *  Crimean  Army  Fund,* 
at  a  time  when  the  narratives  from  the  seat  of  war 
were  becoming  daily  more  terrible.  The  avowed 
object  was  to  forward  to  Balaklava  a  ^pply  of  such 
articles  of  provJsion.s  warm  clothing,  &<j.,  as  oiight 
be  consideretl  most  useful ;  and  to  send  out  with 
them  an  agent,  who  would  superintend  the  disposal 
The  object  being  thus  clearly  defined^  the  fund  met 
with  much  favour,  insomuch  that  £20,000  was 
collected  in  about  two  montlis.  Early  in  December, 
the  Faity  yac:ht  was  placed  by  its  owner  at  the 
disposal  of  the  cummittee,  and  was  sent  out  with  a 
cargo  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  welcome  artidai  i 
a  larger  yacht,  of  220  tons  burden,  was  o0eped 
by  the  Erirl  of  Eilesmere;  and  a  sniaU  steamer 
was  chartered.  The  committee  did  not  undertake 
to  land  any  commodities  at  Scutari,  or  to  deliver 
any  articles  to  partieulfir  individuals ;  all  were  to 
bo  placed  alike  under  the  care  of  an  agent,  and 
all  were  to  be  landed  at  Balaklava.  The  Fund 
v^as  open  to  the  reception  of  commodities  as  well 
as  money ;  and  a  curious  list  was  drawn  op  of 
such  articles  as  would  be  deemed  most  acceptable 
— a  list  comprising  blankets,  shirts,  flannel,  hose^ 
wash-leather  w^aistcoatSj  leather  for  shoes,  shoe^ 
makers'  tools,  needles,  thread,  buttons,  tape,  tobacco^ 
preserved  meats,  portable  soup,  arrow-root,  tea, 
chocolate,  sugar,  essence  of  coffee,  iiearl-barley,  pre- 
served vegetables  and  milk,  salt,  pepper,  mustard^ 
Cayenne-pepper,  hams,  tongues,  bacon,  eheese„  al<s, 
porter,  wine,  spirits,  coffee-roasteta,  coffii^e^rinders, 
and  patent  fuel.  Excisable  articles  were,  by 
permission  of  the  government,  purchased  in  bond, 
duty  free.  The  plan  of  distribution  comprised  two 
parts :  a  gift  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  such  articles  as  might  be  deemed  most 
acceptable ;  and  a  sale  of  the  rest,  at  cost- price,  in 
a  store  to  he  established  at  Balaklava — the  agent 
being  empowered  to  determine  the  ratio  between 
the  gifts  and  the  sales.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  railway  companies  carried  free  of 
charge  the  packages  contributed  to  the  Fund.  The 
Fairy  yacht  having  sailed  with  its  varied  cargo,  the 
other  yacht  witli  100  tons  of  similar  commodities, 
and  the  Ist^lh  steamer  with  270  tons  more,  tlie 
committee  chartered  by  Christmas  the  Eteamer 
Pioneer,  capable  of  convey mg  700  tons.  At  Ui* 
clo«§e  of  Januarj',  this  last-named  vessel  saUcd ; 
and  having  thus  despatched  four  cargoes,  and 
made  arrangements  for  their  disposed  at  B^im- 
klava,  the  committee  closed  its  usefdl  labo^rsi, 
having  carried  out  a  definite  purpose  in  a  piube- 
worthy  manner.  Unfortunately^  as  the  winter 
had  approached  before  the  full  intonsity  of  the 
sufierings  of  the  troops  became  known  in  Buglam!, 
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and  fts  the  voyiigo  to  Balaklava  in  small  vesselsj 
unavoidably  cousnmed  much  time,  the  necessaries 
and  comforts  did  not  reach  the  Crimea  until  the 
winter  woa  Bomowhat  advanced.  An  officer  at  the 
camp,  writing  about  Christmas,  and  adverting  to  a 
newspaper  paragraph  which  had  met  liia  eye,  said  : 
ive  jmt  read  the  following  : — "  If  the  Crimean 
ly  Fund  progresses  as  it  baa  begun,  our  brave 
jws  before  Sebastopol  will  spend  a  jolly  ChrisU 
mas  "  Ah  me !  1  made  my  dinner  that  day  off  a 
two-ponnd  loaf  purchased  in  the  French  camp  for 
2s,  8d.'  Many  others,  officers  and  soldiers,  wrote 
with  a  similar  mournful  Itmging  for  comforts  much 
talked  of  but  not  attainable.  Neverlhele^  the 
supplies  arrived  at  various  times  during  Januarv" 
and  February  ;  and  the  committee  was  enabled  to 
fiirnish  to  the  subscribers  a  list  of  the  articles 
distributed  by  the  agents  at  Balaklava  among  tire 
troops  down  to  the  6th  of  March* 

The  yearning  to  send  out  aid  to  the  suffering 
troopj?  manifested  itself  among  all  grades  of  society, 
and  in  many  remarkable  ways.  The  newspapers 
were  inundated  with  suggestions  or  inquiriea 
concerning  the  best  kinds  of  gifts,  or  the  best 
modes  of  transmitting  them.  One  contributor 
spoke  of  soluble  chocolate,  packed  in  pound- 
parcels,  containing  thirty-six  small  cakes,  each 
sufficient  for  a  breakfast,  and  reasonably  enongh 
gnggeated  that  such  would  be  more  welcome  to 
the  troops  than  nnground  and  unroastod  coffee; 
a  ducal  park-owner  offered  100  deer,  which  a 
pa»tryH»ok  undertook  to  convert  into  potted 
Tenidon ;  a  manufactuj-er  of  preserved  food  told 
of  bis  willingness  to  contribute  1000  pints  of  pre- 
served soups  and  broths ;  a  London  tobacconist 
sent  out  cigars  for  the  use  of  the  officers  to  the 
value  of  £250 ;  while  other  persons,  besides  cou- 
tribating  to  the  Chimean  Army  Fund,  consigned 
presents  of  food  through  other  channcls—^many  a 
ChriBtmas-pudding,  however,  sent  out  with  bright 
anticipations  of  the  pleasure  it  would  aftlird,  spent 
a  stormy  Christmas  somewhere  in  or  near  the* 
Black  Sea,  and  never  reached  its  destliiatton.  The 
supply  of  muior  articles  of  warm  clothing  was  a 
favourite  mode  of  manifesting  kindness,  since  these 
could  be  made  by  ihfferent  nicuibers  of  a  family 
circle,  or  by  ladies  who  formed  workiDg-paiti« 
among  themselvea  for  this  purpose.  Some,  giving 
effect  to  their  gentle,  womanly  a^eal  in  this  way, 
busied  themselvea  in  preparing  warm  worsted 
socks ;  some  in  knitting  gloves,  milts,  jackets, 
di^wers,  or  shirta ;  others  tried  whether  crochet- 
work  would  suffice  as  a  substitute  for  knitting ; 
while  others,  again,  searched  among  their  stores  of 
family-linen,  to  see  whether  aught  could  bo  spared 
for  the  poor  fellows  who  wore  perishing  in  cold 
and  uiiketlness.  When  it  was  found  from  the 
Scutari  letters   that  lint  and  surgical  bandages 

*  4(  Urw  ot  tvbaGQD ;  3(H>0  Ibn.  of  tea ;  98  bftmlii  of  vofit ;  S5  eun 
of  ebcen^ll  to  en*k*  tit  buttery  ]B  ewika  ot  hemnfftt  ^  «**»  of 
bftDon;  lilO  cil«ca  of  FrlccS  patent  cntidltNi;  Ci  cwts.  wf  cbwiikte: 
ISB  Aamn  of  pnrt  i  '0  dutcn  of  isliprry ;  ISO  do9tcn  of  btundf ;  30 
dM«n  ot  vhlikj.  ToHTther  irUh  Uir^  ijiuifllitiffli  t>t  portw,  »L«, 
pF«Kf  Tod  iDmui,  vovUim  goods,  mi  t^mdtin. 


were  deficient,  a  new  field  of  activity  developed 
itself;  such  articles  were  quickly  prepared  in  vast 
quantity,  and  were  for  the  most  |jart  packed  and 
ttwiiamitted  by  commercial  firms  that  voluntarily 
nndertook  this  service ;  while  the  General  Screw 
Steam  Shipping  Company  conveyed  all  such 
packages  free  of  charge.  It  must  have  fully 
repaid  the  donors  of  these  turn  pi©  but  welcome 
consignments  to  read  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
London  uewspaper.-i,  Miss  Nightingale's  acknow- 
ledgmetits  of  the  receipt  and  appropriation  of  the 
gifts— gifts  of  very  diversified  character,  since 
they  comprised  lint,  old  linen,  shirts,  hst-shoes, 
bandages,  stockings,  socks,  mitts,  gloves,  flannels, 
pillows,  jerseya,  sheets,  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
tapes,  thread,  pins,  hooks,  stationery,  campiior, 
looenges,  arrow-root,  preserves,  wine,  te.  The 
Queen  sent  a  contribution  collected  hy  herself; 
oranges  and  lemons  were  sent  by  a  Palermo  linn  ; 
a  Staffordshire  potter  offered  a  large  contribution 
of  hospital  earthenware  J  many  of  the  London 
booksellers  sent  packages  of  books  and  periodicals  ; 
and,  indeed,  all  classes  seemed  desirous  of  taking 
part  in  a  good  work,  rendered  necessary'  by  the 
deplorable  shortcomings  of  thd  government  tatd 
the  military  authorities. 

One  more  example  remains  to  be  noticed  of  the 
generous  warmth  with  which  the  nation  sought  to 
alleviate  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  troops  iu 
the  East ;  and  this  t>erhap9  was  the  most  remark- 
able in  the  whole  series,  as  an  indication  of  the 
silent  growth  of  a  gi-eat  power  among  the  insti- 
tutions of  tho  country — the  Press,  The  history  of 
newspaper  literature  aflbrdjs  no  parallel  to  the 
'Sick  ami  Wounded  Fund'  of  1864^5.  Nearly 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  placed,  not  in  the 
hands  of  any  openly  announced  board,  committee, 
or  commission,  hut  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  one 
whose  name  was  never  mentioned,  one  who  was 
unknown  to  nearly  all  the  donors,  and  who  had 
no  other  designation  than  that  of  '  Editor  of  the 
Titims;^  he  might  have  been  one  pei-son,  or  a 
group  of  many,  or  a  mere  personification  j  tho 
donoi-s  cared  nought  for  this — they  sent  their 
money  to  the  Timfj,  a  recognised  embodiment  of 
vast  social  power,  without  any  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  permnml  of  the  establishment,  or 
any  doubt  that  tho  donations  would  be  honestly 
applied.  The  beginning,  the  progress,  and  the  end 
of  that  Fund  were  among  the  brightest  incidents 
allbrded  by  the  course  of  tho  war. 

Immediately  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
the  Ahna  reached  England,  the  TYwwa,  as  well 
as  several  other  daily  newspapers,  animadverted 
strongly  on  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the  arrange- 
mento  for  treating  the  sick  and  wounded— animad- 
versions founded  on  the  letters  of  correspondents 
which,  disputed  and  denied  by  the  government 
received  only  too  much  confirmation  from  subse- 
quent events,  Suggestions  for  relief  were  made 
in  various  quarters ;  but  the  Timci  Fund  may 
perhaps  he  traced  more  immciiiately  to  a  particular 
letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  (October  12th)  by 
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Sir  Robert  Peel^  boh  of  the  eminent  statesman^ 
enclosiiig  a  clieck  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  ]i re- 
posing tUo  iramedifite  application  of  a  subscribed 
ftind  to  the  uid  of  the  Kick  and  wounded  troops. 
Although  the  letter  contain ctl  a  snggestion  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  a  nian.iging  committee,  yet 
us  money  was  sent  to  the  invisible  'Editor  of 
the  Titftf^f  the  Fund  was  at  once  virtuallj  com- 
menced under  that  singular  responsibility,  Xo 
feooncr  did  the  number  containing  tliia  letter 
appeJir  before  the  public,  than  its  recommendation 
was  i-efiponded  to  in  all  quarters ;  checks  and 
dranghti*,  money-orders  and  bank-notcii,  jnoured 
in  rapiflly,  insomuch  that  several  thousand  pounds 
were  contTibuted  in  a  few  day;*,  accompanied  hv 
expresgions  of  reliance  that  the  money  would  be 
faithfully  appropriated.  The  novel,  and  indeed 
wholly  unprecedented,  nature  of  the  movement 
rendered  necessary  a  speedier  course  of  practical 
action  Ihan  hail  at  first  been  anticipated.  In  an 
article  written  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Editor 
said :  ^  It  was  only  on  this  very  day  last  week 
that,  iu  the  course  of  our  duly,  we  invited  public 
attention  to  the  necessities  of  our  diaabletl  soldiers 
at  Scutari.  Wo  luid  certainly  no  idea  at  the  time 
of  becoming  the  bankers  of  the  charitable  publie, 
or  of  undertaking  the  distribution  of  sudi  funds 
as  might  be  forthcoming-  but  so  rapidly  were 
eontributiona  poured  into  our  bands,  and  so 
indispensable  did  immediate  action  appear,  that 
we  accepted  the  trust  wlficli  our  own  appeals  had 
called  into  being,  and  now  find  ourselves  engaged 
in  the  duty  of  applying  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  our  EoUlierf  the  gifts  of  their  countrymen  at 
home.  During  the  seven  days  which  have  elapsed 
since  our  first  appeal  on  behalf  of  tho  aufterers,  we 
have  actually  received  for  their  use  a  Hum  con- 
siderably exceeding  .£5000 — the  whole  of  which 
amount  has  been  subscribed  for  the  single  object 
of  comforting  the  inmates  of  the  British  hospital 
in  Turkey-'  It  was  arrangetl  that  Bir  Robert  Peel 
should  act  as  joint-trustee  with  the  Editor ;  that 
three  of  the  largest  donora  should  audit  the 
accounts  from  time  to  time,  and  make  known  the 
resultg  to  tlie  pul.dic ;  that  tliey  should  select  a 
competent  person  a*  almoner  or  distributer  of  the 
Fund,  who  would  be  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  journal,  and  would  be  furnished  with  such 
letters  of  introiluction  as  any  of  the  government 
departments  might  be  willing  to  afford— the  t;ole 
and  simple  object  being,  to  aid  in  any  practical 
way  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  Scutari. 
All  this  was  done.  Meanwhile,  subscriptions 
continued  to  flow  in.  The  close  of  the  monll*  of 
October  exhibitetl  a  total  of  £10,000  thus  collected  ; 
and  the  Etlitor  then  announced  tliat,  the  Fund 
having  reached  an  amount  as  large  as  he  felt 
justified  in  taking  under  his  charge,  no  further 
donations  would  be  received :  this,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  the  public ;  additional  sums  were 
forwarded,  until  the  whole  amounted  to  little  less 
than  £20,000.  The  government  was  placed  in 
an   irksome   and    anomalous    position   by  those 


proceedings,  shew  ing,  as  they  did,  that  if  tlte  nalioia 
CTL'tlitcil  the  official  statements  conccraing  the  large 
stores  sent  off  to  the  East,  it  also  crc(tibe<i  the 
ncwsiraper  statement*  that  those  stores  were  not  in 
the  proper  places  at  the  time  when  most  wanted ; 
some  of  the  deirartments  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
resist  and  resent  this  extra-ofhcial  interference ; 
but  others  displayed  a  willingnoSvS  t<t  aid  the 
labours  of  the  almoner  of  the  Fund.  The  Rev. 
S,  (r.  Oaborae  was  at  firet  solicited  to  assuuie 
this  honourable  but  onerous  function  ;  but  ho 
was  prevented  from  acceding  to  the  refinest,  and 
Mr  Macdonald,  connected  with  the  staff  of  the 
Tjmrs,  wa.1  appointed.  The  l>uke  of  Newcastle 
as  Minister  of  AV^ar,  and  T>r  Andrew  Smith  as 
Medical  Director,  were  visited  by  this  gentleman 
before  his  departure  ;  both  gave  him  diBtinet  assu- 
rance that  su]>[dies  were  abtnidant  at  the  scat  of 
wai-  and  at  Scutari,  and  that  tho  application  of  U)e 
Fund  would  be  found  unnecessary— they  little 
knew  the  real  j^tate  of  the  deparlraents  for  which 
they  were  ofiicially  responsible. 

Dm  iug  a  period  of  three  months,  marked  by  tla' 
distribution  of  the  Fund  collected  in  so  remark- 
able a  way,  the  letters  from  the  almoner  depicted 
an  almost  unvarying  scene  of  miseiy  on  the  part 
of  the  patients,  confusion  among  the  officii!-, 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  among  the  nursra.  0\i>: 
ilay,  he  had  to  record  the  arxival  of  a  ship  from 
England  laden  witit  stores,  aud  tlio  departure  of 
that  ship  to  the  Crimea  with  the  supply  of  medi- 
cines Still  on  board^lho  packing  of  the  cuTga 
having  been  so  ill-managed  that  tho  medical  stor« 
could  not  be  extricated  fvmn  the  rest  at  Scutari. 
On  another  occasion,  he  told  how,  bearing  that  the 
wounded  from  Tnkermann  were  likely  to  be  badly 
provided  with  clothing,  ho  had  purchased  a  la[-- 
supply  of  flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  and  otlur 
requisites,  which  several  ship-chaplains  and  others 
had  kindly  consented  to  distribute  at  Balaklava. 
lie  explained  how  he  directed  his  attention  sonio- 
^times  to  the  sick  and  wounded  coming  dowm  from 
the  Crimea,  sometimes  to  those  in  the  hospii.il 
and  sometimes  to  tiie  convale.?eent.s  shipped  t.-ii  r.i 
Malta  ;  armnging  frequently  with  Mi?s  NightiTiL'idi 
how  so  to  make  his  purcliases  as  to  render  tbi^ 
greatest  amount  of  good.  Within  one  week,  be 
distributed  2000  sbivts,  liesides  a  number  of  t>f1ii  r 
garments  very  necessaty  to  the  comfort  of  the  M'  k 
troops,  and  hospital  diet  where  it  was  likeh*  U*  l>c 
deficient.  Towards  the  close  of  November,  2fO 
convalescents  were  shipped  off  to  England  ;  hat 
so  miserable  were  the  arrangements  antong  the 
authorities  in  the  Bosphorus,  that  the  ship  ^ 
about  to  stsyt  ou  her  long  voyage  with  uoiii 
but  a  blanket  to  soften  the  trough-like  wood« 
boxes  in  which  the  eonvalefscents  were  to  slee|] 
the  almoner,  bearing  this,  hastily  obtained 
supply  of  thick  Turkish  quilts  in  lieu  of  matt 
and  sent  them  on  board.  It  would  seem  ridifl 
were  not  all  such  facts  painfully  connectecll 
the  gradual  wasting  of  a  fine  army,  thM 
almoner  deemed  it  necessatj  t^i  apply  a  portioii  < 
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^  the  funds  place<l  at  his  djsjwsal  in  the  purchase 
of  such  artides  as  scnibhing-hmshea,  towels,  atid 
basins — trifles  of  hospital  funiitiiroj  the  almost 
utter  absence  of  which  occasioned  great  ilclay  and 
diiUculty  in  tJic  hospital  duties  MIjjs  Xightingalc 
ami  her  compaiiiotis  had  taken  upon  tliemselves. 
Aa  WA5  imitated  in  a  former  pnge,  the  almoner 
purchased  the  ai)paratus,  and  rented  the  build- 
ing, which  enabled  Slisa  Nightingale  to  estaWish 
a  laundry  where  the  proper  authoritiea  were  in 
Uxi  sad  confusiiin  to  render  this  very  necessary 
dutv.  Considering  the  rigour  of  routine  observable 
in  the  dc]iartnients  of  the  British  army,  it  is 
scarcely  matter  ft>r  surprise,  perhaps,  that  the 
distribution  of  git\a  among  tlio  troops  in  the 
Crimt'a  vvna  discouiitenancetl  by  some  of  the  higher 
authorities,  as  being  inconsistent  with  military 
discipline ;  on  this  ground,  the  almoner  found 
nioFc  difficulty  in  carrying  out  his  good  work  at 
Baliiklava  or  the  camp  than  at  Scutari ;  3et  is  it 
placed  upon  undoubted  evidence  that  the  Sick 
and  Woundetl  Fund  was  the  means  of  partially 
clothijig  many  .shivering  troo|is,  even  at  the  camp 
itiiclf,  who  might  have  sunk  into  tieath  without 
such  aid,  *  Ad  applieation  has  been  made  to  me,' 
said  Mr  Macilouald  tu  one  of  his  letttn-Sj  '  for  warm 
dothing,  by  the  surgeon,  on  behalf  of  a  regiment 
arriveil  direct  from  a  hot  climate  ti  the  Crimea, 
and  totally  unprovided  with  the  means  of  with- 
standing so  sudden  a  change  of  temperature.  The 
application  was  made  on  the  ground  that  *'  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure ;"  and  I  knew  so  much 
of  the  mortality  tliat  had  taken  place  among  the 
l$uft  regiments  sent  out,  that  I  did  not  think  I 
should  be  justified  in  refusing.  I  uiidei-took  tcj 
supply  what  was  wanted  conditionally ;  for  if,  on 
arriving  at  Balaklava,  the  things  were  not  found 
to  be  re<"iuisit^,  they  were  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Rev,  Mr  Hayward  and  the  other  chspJains  there, 
for  the  iise  of  the  sick  and  wounde<l  Tliia  an-ango- 
meiit  was  Oiafikl\illy  acceded  to  ;  and  yesterday  I 
had  put  on  board  the  GotJeti  Fierce  for  the  3Dth 
foot  (GOO  strong),  a  stock  of  flannelj^  drawers,  and 
socks,  which  I  hope  will  keep  them  warm  and  in 
good  hcai't  until  they  get  into  Scbastopol/  This 
exti-aordinary  cose  related  to  a  regiment,  not 
iihattercd  and  prostrated  by  wounds  and  illness, 
but  going  out  to  commence  a  career  of  service  in 
the  Crimea,  so  utterly  unproviilcd  with  proper 
clothing,  that  the  otficei-s  Ijegged  for  a  supply  from 
an  eleemosynary  fund.  The  surgeon  had  heard  of 
the  miserable  scenes  at  the  camp,  and,  knowing 
that  the  regiment  had  come  from  Gibraltar  with- 
out any  winter-clothing,  boldly  broke  through 
official  routine  by  asking  fur  extraneous  aid. 
Every  man  in  the  regiment  was  supplied  in  this 
way  with  flannel  under-clothing— a  supply  never 
repaid  by  the  state,  for  the  '  autlioritiea'  could  take 
DO  formal  cognixance  of  so  unusual  a  proceeding. 

It  is  instructive  to  gluiice  over  the  lists  given  by 
the  almoner  of  the  articles  provid^l  (rtit  of  this 
Fund ;  iLsts  shewing  how  deplorable  and  general 
must  have  been  the  lack  of  those  things  most 


urgently  needed  by  sick  men.  These  commodities 
were  supplied— mostly  to  the  Scutari  hospitals,  but 
some  also  to  the  camp,  the  liosint^-^l  at  Balaklava, 
the  ships  bringing  invalids  thence  to  Scutari, 
other  vessels  couvcying  convalescents  to  Malta,  or 
England,  and  the  floatiiig-hos]ntals  in  the  Golden 
Horn.  On  one  occasion,  the  almoner  was  enabled 
to  announce  *  important  discoveries  made  in  the 
tumuli  of  the  purveyor  s  department ;  among  them 
is  a  case  of  linen  and  lint,  sixteen  feet  long  by 
eight  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep' — 
shewing  that  stores  had  really  been  sent  out 
from  England,  and  buiied  in  heaps  which  the 
bewildered  officials  had  forgotten  or  neglected. 
IVhen,  on  another  occasion,  the  almoner,  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  of  the  surgeons,  who  made 
ktmwn  their  wants  under  great  apprelicnaion  of 
reprimand  fi'oni  their  superiors  at  such  a  breach 
of  mditary  routine,  sent  a  store  of  blankets  to  the 
eam^i-lioapitals  in  the  Crimea,  he  expressed  a 
natural  astonishment  that  such  a  want  should 
have  been  permitted  to  exist ;  he  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  nation  know  until  many  nmuths  after- 
wards, that  there  were  lat^e  bales  of  warm  winter 
goods  at  that  very  moment  in  the  government 
stores  at  Bahiklava,  unissued  by  reason  of  technical 
formalities  between  the  various  governmental  or 
militarj'  departments.  One  of  the  two  principal 
hospitals  at  Scutari  was  presided  over  by  a 
physician  who  offered  every  encouragement  to 
the  exertions  of  Miss  KightingaJo  and  the 
alraoncr;  while  the  other  was  under  Bupervieion 
so  jealous  of  any  non-ofGcial  interference,  that  the 
voluntary  workers  of  good  feU  their  exertions  to 
be  paralysed  in  that  quarter ;  but,  wilhng  or  not, 
the  authorities  repeatedly  acceptofl  aid  of  a  kind 
not  easily  to  be  conceived  in  England,  In  one 
instance,  a  body  of  convalescents,  about  to  be  sent 
home  to  their  own  country,  could  not  start  because 
they  were  entirely  wirhout  clothes;  the  purveyor 
applied  to  for  a  supply  bad  none  to  give ;  the 
Kursea'  Fund  and  the  Titnca^  Fund  gave  what  could 
be  collected  together  on  a  slioit  notice ;  and  those 
whom  this  supply  failc*l  to  meet  were  deposited  in 
the  Floating  Hospital,  mourning  over  the  strange 
fact  that  the  want  of  a  few  garments  should 
interfere  with,  and  for  a  time  prevent,  their  return 
to  England. 

The  almoner  haa  recorded  how,  among  many 
active  men,  Dr  M'Bhano  of  the  CttratloCf  and  the 
Rev,  Mr  Hay  ward,  amiv-chaidaiu  at  Balaklava, 
strove  unweariedly,  against  official  c*jldne?s  and 
discouragement,  to  distribute  effectively  such  sup- 
plica  as  he  felt  enabled  to  send  to  the  Crimea; 
how  tliat  he  forwai-ded,  in  one  ship,  arrow-root, 
wine,  brandy^  preserved  meats  and  vegetables^ 
sugar,  tea,,  and  other  comforts,  to  the  value  of 
£2000 1  how  that  these  were  conveyed  up  to  the 
cAmp,  and  all  appropriated  within  a  week  among 
the  regiments  employed  'in  the  front;'  &  mere 
trifle  compa«Kl  with  the  requirements  of  the  army, 
but  comprising  such  itenrs  as  the  regimental 
sufgeona,  utterly  unable  to  procure  them  Irom  the 


proper  qiiarters,  e^erly  welcomed  and  applied  to 
the  Wftnte  of  the  emaciated,  toil-worn,  sick-wom, 
hungry,  half-naked  tTOopa.  Some  of  those  regi- 
mental anrgeons  t?ame  personally  from  the  camp 
down  to  BalakJava ;  others  wrotc!,  describing  their 
position  aa  having  the  care  of  hundreds  of  sick 
men  without  medicines  or  comforts  to  give  them, 
and  hogging  for  a  little  from  the  almoner's  store ; 
or,  if  medicines  were  at  hand,  there  TVaa  an  almost 
total  absence  of  those  dietetic  comforts  which 
might  alternate  with  the  salt  rfttions  so  utterly 
unfitted  for  men  afHioted  with  dianhrea,  dysentery, 
scurvy,  fh)Pt-bite,  and  low  malignant  fever. 

Tiie  middle  of  Fehraary  having  arrivedj  the 
almoner  found  that  ho  had  fnlly  expended  the 
sum  of  £10,000  or  £12,000  intrusted  to  his 
keeping.  Ho  was  not  at  that  time  aware  that  the 
urgent  activity  of  the  British  public  had  placed 
in  the  handg  of,  or  almost  foi-ced  upon  the 
Editor  of  the  TVam^?,  a  second  sum  of  nearly  e^jual 
amount,  to  be  applied  in  a  similar  way.  ilis 
health  was  considerably  broken  by  three  months' 
atleudaucc  in  those  dreadful  hospitals,  and  ho 
retttmcd  to  England  to  render  a  faithful  account 
of  his  stewardship.  The  pages  of  a  history  of  the 
war  may  perhaps  gcarcdy  be  a  fitting  place 
wherein  to  re<Jord  a  list  of  articles  pertaining 
rather  to  a  pro  vision -merchant's  or  a  slop-seller's 
stores ;  yet  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  anonymous  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and 
under  which  the  fund  was  administered  na  a 
palliative  for  evils  caused  by  governmental  neglect 
and  incompetency,  wore  so  extraordinary,  so 
wholly  unprecedented,  that  it  may  be  only  just 
to  transcribe  Mr  JIacdonald's  account  of  the 
manner  iti  which  he  appropriated  a  sum  of  about 
£  11,600  during  thirteen  weeks  auhsequent  to  the 
battle  of  Inkermann.* 


REMEPIES— THE    BALAKLAYA    HATtWAT. 

Chaotic  as  were  the  scenes  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  Scutari  during  the  memorable  winter  now  under 
notice,  the  home  authorities  were  not  wanting  in 
earnest  desire  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  misrule, 
and  to  devise  speedy  remedies,  if  such  were  possible. 
Laxity  and  apathy  had  been  exhibited  rather  in 
the  autumn,  before  the  troubles  comroenced,  than 
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during  the  winter  itself.  Even  in  the  War-offioe 
the  functionaries  of  which  bora  a  heavy  shan 
of  reproach  for  the  mismanagement  diaplajed 
there  was  no  lack  of  exertion  ;  but  there  was  t 
want  of  power  to  bring  harmony  into  the  discordaiji 
working  of  the  several  government  departments 
and  this  powerleasness  was  rendered  more  marked 
by  the  fact,  that  the  reins  of  government  wen 
not  held  by  a  master-hand ^  one  possessing  energy 
and  determination  sufficient  to  control  those  undei 
him.  The  cabinet  was,  in  one  sense,  too  strong ;  i( 
contained  ati  unusually  largo  number  of  ministerg 
already  distinguished  as  statesmen^ — men  of  such 
mark  and  ability,  that  the  prime-minister  shrank 
from  the  exercise  of  command  over  them.  Th« 
political  changes  hence  arising  will  be  treated 
in  the  next  Chapter ;  it  will  suffice  here  to  advert 
simply  to  the  fact,  that  the  want  of  cowjewa*, 
harmonious  action,  among  the  ministers  themselv«s 
greatly  checked  the  power  of  inducing  remedial 
measures  for  the  evils  made  manifest. 

One  remedy^  however,  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  present  age,  was  auceessfully  administer«d 
in  sufficient  time  to  palliate  a  particular  dm 
of  evils  pressing  heavily  on  the  troops  in  the 
Crimea.  This  was  the  construction  of  a  r^way 
from  Balaklava  to  the  camp,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  wretched  traek-way  which  had  broken  the 
strength  of  so  many  men  and  horses.  This  traclc- 
way  has  been  sufficiently  pictured  in  the  ]ett€9« 
and  extracts  already  given  ;  and  the  share  it  bow 
in  the  destruction  of  the  army  has  been  pointed 
out.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Secretary  to  iha 
Treasury,  expressed  before  the  Sebastopol  Coat' 
mittee  his  conviction  that  the  want  of  this  bit 
of  good  road  effected  more  fowanls  the  w^stiDf 
of  the  army  than  any  other  single  cause;  ftnv 
before  tho  existing  track-way  became  soddenid 
and  disrupted  by  the  November  rains,  th©  memOM 
of  conveyance  were  ade<iuate  to  the  requiff>- 
mcnts  of  the  troops.  There  was  abundanoe  of  sttJjM 
at  hand  to  improve  the  road,  hut  no  Inhora 
available.  It  was  about  the  end  of  Kavemt«t 
when  the  govemmcnt— and  perhaps  the  poldk; 
through  the  me^lium  of  the  newspap€1is^  a<NIW' 
what  earlier  than  the  government  —  recejfw 
information  of  these  road-miseries  ;  and,  as  Q»aD] 
happens  in  such  difficulties,  many  suggestions  wtn 
volunteered  in  non-ofKcial  quarters.  One  writii 
founding  his  plan  on  the  well-known  fact  that  xnei 
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Are  able  to  eiistain  with  ease,  for  a  few  seoaod*^ 
a  weight  bo  oonsid^raUIe  as  to  break  down  their 
strength  if  borne  muny  minutes,  proposed  that 
Turks,  or  any  other  non-corahataatSj  BhouM  he 
employed  in  a  r^tio  of  about  1000  to  a  mUe,  to 
form  a  zigzag  line  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp, 
and  to  hand  from  one  to  finother,  throughout 
the  length  of  their  line,  packages,  casks,  planks, 
and  stores  of  every  kind,  in  parcels  each  light 
enough  to  bo  borne  for  a  few  seconds  hj  one  man. 
Anotherj,  assuming  that  timber  and  labonr  were  at 
hand,  calculated  the  cost  of  a  plank-road,  made  of 
caramon  spniee-fir  plank  a,  nine  inches  in  width,  to 
form  a  road  eight  miles  long  and  nine  feet  broad  : 
he  shewed,  in  figure  at  least,  that  the  timber  for 
inch  a  Toad  would  cost  £6000,  and  that  500  men 
could  with  these  materials  make  the  road  in  a 
month,  Bir  Francis  Head,  familiar  with  the  plank- 
roads  of  Cauadaj  recommended  the  adoption  of 
Bome  such  system ;  and  other  persons,  conversant 
with  the  details  of  the  Peninsular  war,  pointed  out 
an  analogous  case.  It  appears  that  in  1808,  when 
Napoleon  was  marching  an  army  towards  the 
Spanish  frontier,  it  was  found  that  the  moving 
sands  of  the  Lan*ies— a  <lreary  waste  between 
Bordetaux  and  Bayonne— not  otily  retanled  the 
progrc^  of  the  troops,  but  actualty  prevented  the 
transport  of  the  artillery  and  siege-material :  he 
proceeded  in  person  to  the  spot,  observed  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty,  asccrtaine<l  that  fir-trees 
grew  at  no  great  distance,  quickly  constructed  a 
plank-road,  or  rather  what  is  termed  in  America 
a  'corduroy  road'  of  logs,  and  eonvejcd  hia  army 
speedily  and  safely  over  the  sands.  Many  pro- 
jectors thought  that  Lord  Raglan  might  have 
adopted  some  such  plan  in  the  Crimea.  Other 
persona  suggested  contrivances  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  ijortahlo  railways  j  in  which  the  track- 
way would  bo  formed  in  sections  about  twenty 
feet  long,  each  section  consisting  of  two  planka  and 
two  rails,  and  suseeptiblc  of  adjustment  to  other 
sections  at  the  ends.  Suggestions  in  varied  form 
were  nnmerous;  but  the  government  decided  on 
the  adoption  of  a  railway,  constructed  in  the  usual 
manner  for  traction  by  steam-power. 

Among  the  many  novelties  introduced  into  the 
military  art  during  the  Rn^ian  war,  certainly  this 
was  one  of  the  mo&t  remarkable— the  formation 
of  a  railway  in  an  enemy'^a  country,  the  more 
eScctnally  ta  besiege  a  town  belonging  to  him. 
The  singularity  of  the  exploit  is  only  equaUed 
hy  the  madness  of  the  fact  that  any  mode  should 
he  needed  of  employing  for  destructive  purposes 

t<me  of  the  most  precious  boons  presented  by 
mechanical  art  to  commerce.  When  the  govem- 
ment  determined  that  a  railway  should  !je  formed 
from  Balakl-iva  up  to  the  camp,  there  wafl  uo 
want  of  men  able  and  willing  to  effect  the 
•work,  Messrs  Peto,  Bras»y,  and  Bottt,  eminent 
railway-coutractors,  having  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  goY*mment,  advertised  for  artisans 
and  labourers  who  would  consent  to  go  out  as 
railway-makers  in  the  Crimea.    The  war  hcing 


popnlar,  and  public  sympatliy  being  aroused  in 
favour  of  the  suffering  soldieni,  tlie  appefil  wu 
warmly  respoude*!  to ;  and  an  ample  number  of 
excavators,  masons,  carpenters,  htnoksmiths,  plate- 
layers, engine-drivers,  and  othcri,  ofierod  their 
services.  Many  of  those  chosen  had  been  t^mployed 
under  Mr  Beatty  in  the  construction  of  Canadian 
mil  ways,  whereby  they  had  become  acclimatised 
to  great  variations  of  heat  and  cold;  and  they 
were  placed  undet  the  i^me  managing  eugiucor 
for  the  Crimean  service — all  engaged  at  high 
wages  and  for  six  months  certain.  The  onoi^, 
precision,  and  promptness  with  which  all  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  contractors,  engen- 
dered a  general  if  not  universal  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  that  this  was  likely  to  be  a  happy 
departure  from  the  desolating  routine  of  official 
working;  orders  were  given  to  manufactariug 
firms  in  varions  parts  of  the  country,  for  the 
numerous  articles  required  in  the  fornmtion  and 
working  of  a  railway  ;  and  shortly  before  Chriut* 
mas  the  first  consignment  of  men  and  raateriaU 
iellt  England.  If  it  were  a  late  date  to  commeneo 
operations  available  during  the  current  winter, 
thia  was  due  to  no  shortcomijig  in  the  contractors, 
who  completed  their  arrangements  hi  a  wonder- 
fully brief  space  of  time.  Ten  or  twelve  ships  were 
either  purchased  or  chartered,  and  fitted  up  for 
the  special  service  required.  The  railway  material 
comprised  1800  tons  of  rails  and  fasteningi,  fJOOO 
sleepers,  COO  loads  of  timber,  and  about  aOW 
tons  of  other  material  and  machineiy,  consisting 
of  fixed  engines,  cranes,  pile- engines,  trucks, 
wagons,  barrows,  blocks,  chain-falls,  wire-rope, 
pickS)  bars,  cftpstans,  crabs,  and  a  variety  of  other 
plant  and  tools ;  besides  sawing-machines,  forges, 
carpenters'  and  smitlis'  tools,  &c.  This  material 
was  distributed  over  the  diiferent  vessels  in  such  a 
manner  that^  should  any  one  or  two  vessels  b<*  lost 
or  disabled,  it  would  not  endanger  tho  efficiency 
of  the  whole — thereby  avoiding  tho  example  of 
government  blunders,  such  aa  that  of  alu[»puig 
bedsteads  in  one  vessel  and  hcdstcaddegs  in 
another.  The  ships  conveyed  tho  men  in  parties 
varying  from  fifty  to  eighty,  each  party  under 
the  charge  of  a  foreman  and  assistant ;  as  well 
33  a  surgeon  to  each  vessel,  and  a  clerk  to  attend 
to  the  victualling  and  care  of  the  stores.  The 
allowance  of  provisions  was  liberal ;  and  each 
man  was  provided  with  apparel  suituble  in  the 
first  place  for  the  voyage,  and  then  for  working 
in  the  Crimea  during  cold  or  wet  wintry  wtutther 
— indeed  the  wardrobe-list  was  such  as  might  well 
have  excited  the  envy  of  the  poor  ragged  soldiers. 
Besides  several  huts,  each  capable  of  houxing  forty 
men,  there  wore  100  railway  sheets  or  tar[Niulini, 
generally  use^l  to  cover  good»-w«gons,  »  Ufga 
quantity  of  boar*ls  and  itcanUingiv  and  temponuy 
tents  and  huts  imfM^rrtous  to  w«t,  which  eoaM 
in  a  few  hours  be  erected  and  again  easily 
removed ;  the  sheeti  would  also  affrml  tfmporary 
covering  to  provisionH  or  fuel  likely  to  be  injured 
or  destroyed  by  water.    Coal,  coke,  and  fircwci^od 
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wcTB  fVimiBbetl  in  Isttge  quautittes.  To  eadi  party 
gf  ten  a  otxikiug-stove  was  providcx],  portable  in 
character,  aiid  fittal  to  lx)i(j  T)akt',  and  fry  fotHl 
in  the  open  air.  Tlie  staff  consisted  gf  a  well- 
organised  \m\y  of  engmcere,  cU'rks,  and  storc- 
koepere-,  and  while  everything  was  ])rovidc<l  to 
render  their  work  efficient,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  men  was  not  forgotten.  The  nicdjcal  staff 
cfinaisted  of  a  surgeohj  four  assistant-siugeons, 
and  four  nurses,  selected  frunx  the  hospitals 
in  London  *  an  aniide  stock  of  medical  stores 
and  comforls  wiva  provided;  two  missionnnes  or 
religious  teaehers  accompanied  the  mcii^  and  a 
selection  of  frfxiks  was  providenl  ftir  their  use.  On 
anival  at  Balaklava,  one  of  the  sailing-^hips  was 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  store  and  liospital-sliip, 
the  rest  of  the  gqnadron  being  employed  as 
circumstances  might  render  expedient.  All  these 
details,  technical  and  mechanical  as  they  may 
appear,  deserve  attention,  illustrating  the  striking 
ditllTCTices  between  the  oi-ganlsation  u?  ]>rivate 
commercial  iirms  and  that  of  government  depart- 
mentfi — every  one,  in  the  former,  knowing  the 
precise  nature  of  his  dutii^,  and  the  amount  of 
force,  mental  or  material,  necessary  to  their 
fulfilment;  and  almost  every  one,  in  the  latter, 
doubtful  how  far  his  responsibility  extended,  and 
unable  to  command  the  propei'  amount  nf  force, 
mental  or  material,  tn  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time.  The  same  men  who  failed  iu 
the  Crimea  under  the  government,  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded  under  private  merchants  or 
tnaiiufaeturct^;  for  the  faults,  in  most  instances, 
were  rather  in  the  system  than  in  the  men. 

It  wa3  not  until  the  clo!*e  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  February  that  the  railway  flotilla 
arrived  at  Balaklava ;  but,  once  anchored,  the 
iships  were  speedily  dieburdened  of  their  contents ; 
and,  the  lURtructiona  from  home  being  definite 
and  complete,  the  mtinnger  immediately  proceetled 
to  lay  out  his  ]dans.  With  unhoundeil  astonish- 
ment the  Turks  at  that  place  gazed  uiKtn  the 
stalwart  excavators  or  *  navvies,'  clad  in  their 
warai  garmenltt,  and  handling  the  pick  and  shovel 
OS  such  im[dcment3  are  never  liandleti  in  the  East ; 
they  saw  wretebefl  hovels  demolished,  masses  of 
filth  and  rubbish  eleareft,  huge  firea  made  of  such 
debris  as  was  combustible,  pools  of  slush  swept  or 
laded  aw-ay ;  they  saw  survey oi's',  booteil  to  the 
thigh,  measuring  and  levelling,  and  laying  out 
curves  and  gradients,  by  the  aid  of  strange-looking 
implements  ;  they  saw  strong  aide  horses  landed, 
stables  buOt,  forage  provided  for  the  horses, 
pronsion-storcs  opened  for  the  men,  portable 
houses  aet  up,  work-yards  laid  down,  plank*  and 
nuls  brought  on  shore  in  ap|iarcntly  endless 
quantity,  machines  an<i  engines  brought  to  light 
Much  as  ha*i  never  before  met  their  view ;  in 
ehort,  Balaklava  sjneedily  became  a  sort  of 
imaiature  Wolverton  or  Swindon,  marked  by 
those  striking  symptoms  of  energi^  and  system  so 
eminently  exhibiteiil  in  tlio  arrangements  of  the 
great  railway-contractors  of  modem  times.     No 


one,  manager  or  workman,  required  to 
his  laboui-s  while  documents  were  travelling  about 
from  de[iartjneut  to  department  to  be  signed  aud 
countersigned ;  eaeh  know  exactly  what  he  haid 
to  do,  and  did  it.  The  military  officers,  tookiag 
on  at  those  works,  sighcil  to  think  bow  far  in 
arrear  of  private  enterpriiio  is  the  machiuerj  of 
government ;  and  the  syldiera,  on  their  part,  sighed 
— or  something  worse— when  comparing  thair 
tattered  garments  with  the  eomfortable  app*f«i 
of  the  railway  labourers  and  artisans,  Some  of 
the  older  officers,  wedde*!  to  military  etitiuette  and 
conventional  uj?ages,  looked  doubtfully  and  sQUiC' 
what  scornfully  at  these  extraordinary  adjuncta  to 
(iiege- works ;  while  others,  more  ready  to  appreciate 
and  weleotnc  improvements  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  thought  that  if  8ebastopol  wore 
ever  tti  be  captured,  this  railway  would  oontribttte 
in  an  important  way  to  so  desirable  a  result,  by 
aiding  the  transport  of  guns,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  various  kinds  to  the  front.  Wherever 
the  railway  labourers  began  to  dig  and  delve, 
there  did  a  sj)ec<ly  mctamor[>hosLs  present  itself. 

*  1  was  favourtMl,'  *ay8  Mr  Ru^^seli,  writing  early 
in  March,  ^by  a  striking  proof  of  the  energy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  navvies  the  other  day.  I 
had  left  my  quarters  in  Balaklava,  as  I  do  tttk 
week,  to  spend  some  days  gohig  from  dtvinon 
to  division,  and  regiment  to  regiment,  and  left 
my  detestable  premises  in  their  usual  conditieQ : 
a  court-yaiHi  of  abominations  unutterable, 
favourite  resort  of  Tatar  camol-driver%  w| 
they  had  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to  the  put 
of  parasites^  and  of  drunken  sailors  who  denred 
dignified  retirement  from  the  provost-maJi«hal's 
myrmidons,  ^vas  surrounded  by  a  wall  whieli 
enclosed  a  wooden-shed,  in  which  stood  Mdne 
horses  and  a  few  old  i»opIar-trecs.  I  left  on  oe« 
post-day  ancl  returned  on  another,  and  it 
with  ditfieuity  I  recognised  the  spot  A  r*ili 
was  running  right  across  my  eoilrt-yard,  the  wa 
were  demolislied,  a  severance  existed  between 
the  mansion  and  its  dependencies,  and  jmsl  ts 
my  friends  and  myself  enteied  the  ^lon  and 
betlchamber— a  primitive  apartment,  through  the 
floor  of  which  I  could  iuvc^itigatc  the  procowlinj^ 
of  my  quadrupeds  below — the  navvies  gave  os  a 
startling  welcome  by  pulling  down  a  poplar 
on  the  roof,  which  had  the  eifect  of  car 
awiiy  a  pt^rtion  of  the  balcony,  roof,  and  peot'ti 
and  l.'reaking  in  two  windows,' 

The    i-ailway   being   required   to    extend 
Balaklava  beach  up  to  the  camp,  and  theno^J 
branch  out  in  various  directions  to  the 

*  attackh '  or  siege- works,  it  necessarily  devolrol 
upon  the  chief-engineer  m  to  take  his  IcveU  Out 
the  ascent  might  bo  made  with  gradients  eoA- 
ciently  easy  for  ordinary  working.  U  waa  Sami 
that  the  first  mile  or  two  from  Balaklava  wooM 
be  nearly  level,  having  a  gradient  of  only  qhc  foot 
in  sixty ;  that  the  next  half  mde  would  h«TC 
a  steep  gradient  of  one  in  tifteen,  folia w««|  liy 
another  of  one  in  twenty-fire  during^  a  distaooe  if 


■  one  and  a  !ialf  ini\»is ;  after  whicli,  the  gratjietits 
H  would  lie  sliglit.  Tho  first  portion,  one*  mile  ivnd  a 
IP  ItaJf  nearly  on  a  levt'I,  was  com[>]©t«<l  l»y  the  middle 
of  Ftilnuiry ;  and  witliin  a  ww'k  from  tliat  time, 
tUo  warka  were  extendi  to  tho  vil]aj,'e  of  KadikoT^ 
vklicre  a  railway  deptJt  was  establislied.  Few 
nieclianieal  works  reward  the  worker  iinore  readily 
than  a  riulwaVj  since  every  finished  mile  facilitates 
the  ti-ansijiort  of  rneti  and  materials  to  the  portions 

I  yet  unfinished  ;  thus  it  waw  in  the  Crimea,  w^here 
cacli  seetion  heeanie  practically  upcfid  from  the 
I  day  when  the  rails  were  laid  down.     While  the 


works  were  in  projpfreg!!!,  nearly  1000  mem  were 
emplijye^l ;  the  chaplain  with  his  portable  church, 
and  the  surgeon  with  his  portable  sarj^ery,  were 
instnmietital  in  maintain iti;^  the  moral  and  bf>dily 
heahh  of  the  men  ;  the  purveyors  and  clerks 
attended  to  the  ncci-ssary  supplies  of  footl,  materials, 
and  money ;  and  the  men  themselves  indulged 
their  fancy  by  giving  the  designations  •  Victoria,' 
*  Napoleon/  '  Ijondon/  '  BlackwaS),'  and  *  Peto ' 
to  the  rowH  of  huts  erecteiJ  for  their  accommo- 
dation, or  perchaucis  yielded  to  tho  too  British 
inclination    for    a    pugdistic    encounter    among 


L^k^?' 


•^'f*?. 


c^^i' 
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themselves — despite  which,  their  general  conduct 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  Crimea  met  with 
approval  on  all  sides. 

Striking  was  the  contrast  afforded  between  the 
rail  and  the  wretched  tmck-way*  it  supor«edcil 
iJne  horse  was  enableil  to  draw*  an  enormous 
pile  of  planks  for  soldiers*  huts  ;  and  it  became 
Borrowftdly  evident  that  many  valuable  Uvea  might 
have  been  savefl  had  this  useful  work  been  com- 
menced earlier  The  blasting  of  rocks,  the  bridging 
of  email  streams,  the  levelling   of  hillocks,  the 


•  Thtre  hod  Ihpcei  ttro  routes  frotn  Baktiiivri  to  Seliaatopnl ;  one 
Mlficident  iq  the  greater  part  at  ita  Ivu^li  with  the  exoeUFnt 
Wiit<»nf{iw  JIoihI;  and  the  <)LhcT  a  mtrc  fartn  trKck-vK^,  fitocn,. 
IrTrptutir,  and  iin touched  hy  the  «kttl  (.f  any  BiigJn«er.  (Jntil  tin 
*6ih  of  Oeijjber,  the  dole  of  Uic  bstUe  of  BaUOilaT*,  Ibe  Britiih  taid 
[M»0»4kja  of  ihfr  ^^'c^^ot^IOW  Rdutl,  and  were  enabled  to  tATtf 
eoppVics  up  to  tlie  ciinp  without  tnucb  dimcHltj- ;  bnt  iiftet  that 
d^le,  Liprai3<1|'t  corp*  belnj;  encnrnpeil  In  the  plain  or  broad  **llejr' 
of  tJuT  !  .:1j.  irnTTii,  through  ^Kkb  thin  ro:^d  mn,  th?  AUiia  were 
WBii"  ^r:iw  tbatr  exterior  Une  ttf  d,ef(>nea  fur tber  to  the 

•oatl.  ■ ..  raby  the  ad  vuttige  of  the  Woronzow  Uo*!l  wat 

1^'xt-  1  diwdten  of  Iha  «ntiMqueiiit  wlDter  fclatod  lii 

^  I  '  "   '  rr:icL;- way,  tbc  miiy  toute  th«n  avallubio ;  and  LlpraniU 

r  .  >    'failed  n  heavier  loda   to   the  UrltUh  than  bo  lUnijolf 

ijci  ij.tp-  ^lujposedt 


filling  up  of  hollows,  oil  proceeded  simultaneously. 
When  each  portion  arrived  at  a  certain  stage 
of  eoraptetion,  half  the  men  were  employed  during 
the  day  in  laying  down  the  sleepei^  and  rails, 
and  the  other  half  daring  the  night  in  boxing  up 
with  earth  and  stones  the  spaces  between  the 
sleepers.  It  is  i-ecorded,  as  an  instance  of  the 
celerity  and  good  management  with  which  the 
operations  were  conducted,  that  on  one  particular 
evening  a  pile-driving  engine  wa.^  hiuded  at  Bala* 
klava,  carried  piecemeal  to  a  spot  at  some  distance, 
put  together,  employed  in  driving  piles  for  a  stout 
wooden  bridge  across  a  small  but  mtiddy  stream, 
taken  to  pieces,  and  removetl ;  that  tho  bridge 
was  Imilt,  and  I'H)  yards  of  rail  laid  rlown  Ireyond  ; 
and  that  all  this  was  eflected  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  landing  of  the  pile-4?ngine.  As  so«>n 
as  the  line  was  finishc<l  to  tho  heights  above 
Kadikoi,  a  stationary  engine  was  fixed  there,  to 
draw  up  the  incline,  by  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
drum  and  ropes,  trains  of  trucks  laden  with 
various  commodities.    And  then^  engineering  and 
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commiBsariat  offiicwrs  being  equally  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  thJB  invaluable  aid,  arrange- 
ments wex-e  made  whereby  provietonB  and 
beverages,  fotldcr  and  fuel,  were  conveyed  up  to 
the  plateau  during  certain  hours  of  the  day  ; 
while  9t  other  liours  the  railway  was  placed  at 
the  disfposal  of  the  artillery  and  engineering 
departments,  for  the  conveyance  of  those  missiles 
and  stores  without  which  the  Biege  could  not  be 
maintained.  Of  barley  alone,  nearly  1000  sacks 
were  nKjuired  daily  at  the  camp,  after  reinforce- 
ments of  horses  had  reached  it  in  March ;  and  it 
ia  scarcely  possible  adequately  to  conceive*  the 
relief  experienced  by  the  commissariat  department 
when  faeilities  were  afforded  for  conveying  these 
immense  stores  by  rail,  in  lieu  of  the  few  and 
overworked  horses  and  mules,  until  that  time 
their  sole  resource,  Tlie  suppHea  required  by  all 
the  departments,  indeed,  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  toas  daily,  could  now  be  conveyed  so  easily, 
'that  the  Britieh  bad  at  length  the  pleaaure  of 
returning  the  'good  offices  rendered  by  the  French 
during  the  winter  iseaaon  of  trouble  and  suffering ; 
they  made  one  portion  of  the  railway  available 
for  the  conveyance  of  stores  ft'om  tho  French 
camp  to  certain  of  tho  defenco-worka  on  tho 
plateau  overlooking  tho  Tchemaya  Valley,  About 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  railway  was  almost 
incessantly  in  requUition  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  camp  of  an  immense  store  of  ammunition 
received  from  England  about  that  time.  Ten 
mortarsff  for  throwing  13-incIi  shells,  were  among 
tho  ponderous  loads  taken  up ;  and  during  many 
days,  alK>ut  600  shells  for  those  mortam,  each 
weighing  190  ponndSj  were  similarJy  conveyed, 
as  were  also  two  68- pounder  guns  for  the  Sailors' 
Battery,  Nearly  2000  liarrels  of  gunpowder  were 
conveyed  within  twelve  days  ;  and  as  many  as 
10(X>  large  shot  and  shell  on  a  single  forenoon. 
The  management  of  the  incline,  between  Lord 
Eaglan's  liead -quarters  and  Kadikoi\  required 
much  caution  i  more  than  one  fatid  dieter 
occurred  here  by  tho  descending  trains  having 
acquired  ion  great  momentum. 

Nothing  undertaken  during  tho  memorable  siege 
of  Sebastopol  answered  its  intended  purpose  more 
fully  than  this  railway.  From  tho  natural  course 
of  events,  the  works  could  not  be  completed  nntfl 
tho  severity  of  winter  had  pcussed ;  tho  gallant 
troops  could  not  be  reheved  in  time  to  shield  them 
from  laboui-s  which  brought  them  in  frightful 
numbers  to  tho  grave ;  but  the  completion  of  the 
railway  did  nevertheless  enable  the  commander  to 
bring  up  to  the  front  that  formidable  mass  of  artil- 
lery and  ammunition,  and  those  large  reinforce- 
ments of  troop.^,  wliich  enal>le<l  him  at  a  later  date 
to  join  the  French  commander  in  re-opeuing  the 
bombardment.  The  whole  undertaking  was  carried 
out  in  a  worthy  spirit  by  tho  contrachirs,  ono  of 
whom  thereby  lost  liia  seat  in  parhament  through 
a  technical  rule  pertaining  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Hoiue^  bat  received  a  baivnetcy  as  a  recognition  of 
th«  serrices  rendor^  to  the  country  in  a  time  of 


need.  That  tho  works  were  very  costly,  necietRiily 
resulted  from  the  extraordinary  cireumstoace* 
under  which  they  were  carried  on ;  but  this  waa 
a  small  matter.  Nearly  16,01)0  invalid  soldiov 
were  shipped  off  from  Baiaklava  to  Scutari  and 
ebewhere,  struck  down  by  wounds,  or  in  still 
larger  number  by  sickness,  besides  those  buried  in 
the  Crimeaj  during  the  six  months  from  October 
to  March  inclusive ;  if  the  railway  had  been  eoa- 
stTUcted  earlier,  how  many  of  these  valnabie  Jives 
might  have  been  saved — how  rich  an  equivalent 
would  have  been  received  for  the  expenditure  1 


HEMEDIES— OFFICIAL    investioatioks^ 

However  forcibly  it  might  be  urged  that  an 
investigation  into  the  causes  of  an  evil  does  not 
necrasariiy  lead  to  a  remedy,  and  that  an  inTesU- 
gation  by  the  government  into  govemnieiit  misrule 
can  scarcely  bo  deemed  impartial,  yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  such  inquiries  miglit  ht* 
honestly  intended,  and  might  lead  ta  beneficial 
rcaults.  The  events  connected  with  the  wintering 
of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  afforded  a  case  in 
point.  Of  the  deplorable  miseries  attendant  on 
that  wintering,  the  present  and  preceding  Cli^^'r^' 
have  sufficiently  told,  and  also  of  the  rem:i: 
efforts  mado  by  a  pitying  and  indignant  nain^w— 
pitying  for  the  suffei-ers,  and  indignant  against  thow 
supposed  to  have  caused  tho  suffering — to  alleviftte 
the  woes  it  could  not  prevent ;  but  the  p«go  «f 
history  would  be  unfairly  treated  if  notice  were 
not  taken  of  tho  efforts  made  by  the  governmeuv 
and  the  legislature,  during  the  existence  of  the 
evils,  to  inquire  into  their  causes,  and  to  suggest 
remedies  either  immediate  or  prospective.  The  iu- 
vestigations  were  indeed  noteworthy  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view— Hsome  of  them  led  to  immediato 
improvements  j  some  suggested  extensive  reforoB 
available  for  future  times  ;  while  others  conduoed, 
although  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  to  a  rea^}^*^ 
ment  of  the  national  verdict  on  the  characters  of 
tho  officials  engaged— restoring  the  fair  fame  cf 
some  who  had  been  cruelty  misjudged,  and  reducing 
to  a  lower  level  others  who  had  been  overpraised. 

One  of  the  official  investigations,  already  advcrtH 
to,  was  into  '  the  Irregularities  which  h^vo  talkcn 
place  in  the  Transport  of  Stores  to  the  East.'  Titw 
commissioners,  Captain  Oraigle^  Colonel  Tullodli, 
and  Mr  Stewart,  were  appointed  by  tho  war-d0patl< 
ment  in  January,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  semo 
of  the  disasters  connected  with  the  traDsport  of 
stores — how  it  happened,  for  iufftance,  tlaat 
medical  and  sur-gical  suppHcs  on  board  tlio  . 
could  not  be  landed  at  Scutari,  where  they  we 
much  needed ;  that  100  stoves  were  sent  to  i 
in  the  ^-Irw^  and  Navy  transport,  without 
piping  for  fimnols,  whereby  the}'  were  reDdonl 
useless,*  that  this  piping  remiunetl  two  monlkt 
in  Uie  Thames,  carried  to  five  transport-sliips  ia 
snccession,  and  refused  by  all ;  that  intn  bodstodk^ 
and  boards  for  field-stretcher  bedsteads^  «rere  seal 
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out  in  the  Hchert  Lmoe^  whilo  the  legs  for  the 
former,  find  the  tressels  for  Iho  lattcrj  -were  sent 
out  in  tho  Mumlla — rendering  either  cargo  nselcss 
until  tho  other  had  arrived.  Into  such  ridictdous 
anonmlies  tbe  commissioners  inquired  ;  and  if  the 
Report  and  Bndence  pnbhshed  by  them  possessee 
valac,  it  is  In  demoiistrating  the  ni^ent  nood  of 
reform  in  the  government  departments ;  since 
tho  actual  amount  of  misconduct  on  tho  part  of 
any  one  individual  was  vciy  slight— tlie  cause 
of  tho  confuBion  being  tho  indefinite  natnro  of  the 
arrangementg  by  which  the  Adniiralty,  Ordnance, 
and  medical  department  worked  together. 

The  Crimea  and  Scutari  were  the  scenes  of  many 
ofRcial  investigations  during  the  winter,  Eome 
intended  eiinply  to  bring  to  hght  tho  probable 
causes  of  admitted  disasters,  others  to  give  effect 
to  pmctieal  remedies.  When  it  was  found  that 
Major  Sillery,  as  mihtaiy  commandant  at  Scutari, 
was  invcBtcd  with  insufficient  power  to  infuse 
order  into  the  chaos  at  that  spot,  Lord  Williaim 
Panlet  was  appointed,  with  increased  power  both 
to  inveKtigato  and  to  execute ;  his  lordship,  however, 
commissioned  by  Lord  Raglan,  found  hia  authority 
too  limited  for  tlie  bcv^ildering  task  intrusted  to 
bira.  When  Lord  Paulet  communicated  to  tho 
home  government  the  state  of  matters  at  Scutari, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  appointed  Dr  Gumming, 
Dr  Spence,  and  Mr  Maxwell,  as  commi^isiotTera 
to  intjuire  into  the  causes  of  the  ill-treatment 
>th0  sick  and  wounded  iu  the  hospitals;  Dr 
ice  was  lost  in  the  Pnnee;  hut  the  other 
two  commissioners  proceeded  with  their  labours, 
empowered,  not  to  remedy,  but  to  point  out 
faults  and  to  suggest  remedies.  One  unfortunate 
result  of  this  commiaaion  was,  that  a  medical 
officer  at  Scutari  was  thrown  into  doubt  concerning 
his  own  authority,  from  the  moment  when  Dr 
Camming,  superior  in  position  in  the  ai'my  medi- 
cal department,  arrived  ;  the  absurd  etic|uette  and 
formalism  of  tho  service  paralysed  him,  and  he 
was  thenceforward  bewildered  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  determine  whether  he  should  or  should  not  act 
upon  any  suggestion  made  by  the  commissioner. 
Mr  Maxwell,  too,  found  himself  embarrassed  by 
the  rules  of  mihtary  etiquette,  wliieh  induced  Lord 
Raglan  to  interp<3SB  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  an  examination,  by  the  commissioners,  of  the 
regimen ta.1  snrgeons.  At  a  later  date,  when  the 
deplorable  mortahty  at  tho  camp  and  Balaklava, 
the  miry  state  of  the  roads,  the  want  of  hands 
to  bnry  thti  dead  men  and  horses,  and  the  tfilthy 
habits  of  the  poor  ill-treated  Turks^  had  rendered 
Balaklava.  a  spot  dangerous  to  bealth,  the  govern- 
in  eut  sent  out  a  i^anitary  commission,  consisting  of 
Mr  Rawhnson  the  engineer,  Dr  Gavin,  and  Dr 
Sutherland*  The^te  commissioners,  arriving  in  the 
Crimea  when  the  railway  labourers  were  actively  at 
work,  and  arranging  plans  in  barmen j  with  those  of 
the  railway  engineers,  speedily  rendered  an  amount 
of  useful  stervice  scarcely  to  be  appreciated  except 
by  those  who  kijow  the  state  to  which  even  a  well- 
kept  camp  may  bo  reduced  during  warm  weather. 


Many  other  investigations,  by  commission  or 
otherwise,  were  made  during  the  winter,  and 
many  ameliorations  introduced  consequent  on 
the  revelations  thug  made.  The  gross  anomaly  of 
the  green  coffee,  for  instance,  underwent  official 
investigation  •  gome  of  the  home  departments 
flatly  denied  the  rumours  that  tbe  troops  had  been 
supplied  with  coffee  in  a  state  unfit  to  be  used ; 
lint  when  the  truth  of  the  reports  could  no 
longer  be  qucstionefl,  it  was  found  that  alisurd 
confusion  and  blundering  had  occasioned  the  evii 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  was,  in  one  sense^ 
invested  with  the  character  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry;  since  he  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment to  nse  his  great  influence  at  Constantinople 
in  amohorating  the  state  of  matt^srs  at  Scutart ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  wrought  much 
good  in  this  direction.  Another  inquiry  was  set 
on  foot  to  discover,  if  possible,  how  it  arose  that 
I>orter  and  ale,  shipped  from  England  in  the 
spring  of  1654,  were  not  forthcoming  when  wanted 
until  six  or  eight  months  afterwards — having  been 
wandering  about  iu  some  inscrutable  way  during 
the  intervening  period.  Another  movement  was^ 
not  so  much  a  means  of  inquiry,  as  a  mode  of  apidy- 
ing  a  prompt  remedy  to  an  admitted  evil  \  this 
was  the  appointment  of  M,  Soyer  as  a  reformer  of 
the  hospital-kitchens  at  Scutari.  Loitl  Palmerston 
having,  in  an  nnfortunate  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  defending  tho  aristocracy 
against  certain  charges,  asserted  that  the  medical, 
transport,  and  commissariat  departments,  mi 
officered  by  the  aristocracy,  were  those  which  most 
fully  broke  down  daring  the  war,  the  members 
of  those  three  departments  indignantly  repelled 
tho  insinuation  thereby  supposed  to  be  intended, 
and  pointed  out  that  nothing  less  than  a  searching 
investigation  would  set  them  right  with  the  nation. 
Indeed,  among  the  official  inquiries  themselves, 
some  were  conducted  Jn  so  imperfect  a  manner 
as  to  press  unjustly  on  particular  peraons,  who 
ivcre  made  to  suffer  for  faults  duly  attributable 
to  a  chaotic  and  anarchical  system. 

Justice  requires  that  one  particular  case,  that 
of  Captain  Ctiristic,  should  bo  noticed  a  httlc 
in  detail,  because  it  so  strikingly  illustrates  tho 
injury  wrought  upon  individuals  by  those  official 
defects.  It  has  heen  noticed  in  a  former  page  that, 
during  the  destructive  hurricane  on  the  14tli  of 
November,  whereby  the  Prince  and  so  many  other 
val cable  ships  were  lost,  Captain  Christie  was 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  as  agent  or  superintend- 
ent of  ti'ansports  in  Baluklava  Harbour.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  duo  mooring  and  unloading  of 
the  tranBports  laden  with  supplies ;  but  there  was 
another  naval  officer  present  who,  higher  in  rank, 
claimed  and  exercised  a  general  control  over  all 
tho  ships  in  the  harbour,  whether  warlike  or 
mercantile.  Many  of  the  vessels,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  outside  instead  of  inside  the  harbour  at  the 
time  of  tho  storm,  and  were  lost,  It  may  have 
lieen  that  the  harbour -master  could  produce 
justification   for    his   share   in    the   transaction, 


according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  onlera  he 
might  have  received  from  Lovtl  Itai^lau  at  »  time 
when  a  renewed  atteek  hy  Liprandi's  arm}'  waa 
apprehended ;  hut  Vihether  thia  were  &o  or  not, 
Captain  ChristJe,  altljongli  i)ow-erlcss  to  act  olhec- 
wiso  thjiu  he  did,  was  accused  l>y  those  at  a  distance 
of  being  tlie  cause  of  the  calamity.  From  cveiita 
of  subsequent  date,  tt  appears  probable  that  hasty 
accus^atkins  were  made  against  Captain  Christie 
by  amateur  obsen'cra,  and  that  these  accusations 
\yere  commuiitcatod  to  Loi\l  Raglan  by  naembers  of 
the  government,  witli  a  request  that  the  truth 
might  be  ascertained.  During  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February,  on  the  mis- 
management of  affiiirs  in  the  East,  Mr  Layard 
commeuled  on  Captain  Christie  in  terms  afterwards 
found  to  be  iucorrect  ;  he  had  based  his  comments 
on  hasty  personal  observations  while  in  the 
Crimea,  and  had  not  employed  sufficient  caution 
in  drawing  inferences  from  what  he  saw.  The 
family  of  Captain  Christie  made  earnest  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a  rectiiication  of  the  errors  j  but 
thi>',  owing  to  various  painful  cits::umatances,  was 
not  given  with  sufficient  frankness  and  clearness. 
The  proceeding,  howeverj  which  more  immefliatcly 
Jed  to  the  mournful  death  of  that  ill-uscti  officer, 
although  intended  for  a  far  *lifferent  pur]if>se,  was 
adopted  by  Sir  James  Graliam,  First  I^oni  of  the 
Admiralty.  Hearing  from  various  tjuarters  faeb, 
rumours,  or  opinions  concerning  the  management 
of  Balaklava  Harbour,  Sir  Jamea  Gi-aham  rcstdvtMl 
to  subject  Captnin  Christie  to  a  court-martial,  as 
a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  duties  of 
his  office  had  been  properly  fulfillefl ;  he  sent 
out  orders  to  the  admiral-iu-chief  to  [supersede 
that  officer,  not  as  a  measarc  of  di^^grace,  but  as 
a  nceessjiry  preliminary  to  the  official  luquiries. 
The  inquiries  were  to  be  two  in  number — whether 
Captain  Christie  were  responsible  for  the  Io;?a  of 
the  Prince  during  the  Noveuiber  tempest  1  and 
whether  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  ordering  a 
portion  of  Turkish  troopsj  who  were  convey ci I 
from  Yarna  to  the  Crimea,  to  laud  at  Balaklava 
instead  of  Eupatoria?  Before  these  inatrucHoiis 
could  reach  the  Crimea,  Captain  Christie  liad 
been  ciillcd  upon,  first  by  General  Airey,  and  then 
by  Admiral  Lyons,  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances  relating  to  the  loss  of  the  shipping  during 
the  storm,  especially  that  of  the  Prince^  with  its 
cai^o  so  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  the  army. 
The  explanations  were  apparently  satisfaetory,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned ;  but  what  was  Captain 
Chi-istie's  astonishment,  some  time  afterwards, 
to  read  in  the  London  newspapers  that  he  had 
been  superseded,  and  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
trial  by  conrt-martial  I  On  the  2tHh  of  February 
he  received  foraial  notice  from  the  Admiralty 
of  his  supercession ;  and  a  second  notice^  a  few 
days  afterwards,  of  the  injpending  court-martial. 
Astonished  as  he  was  at  the  court-martial,  he 
yet  did  not  fear  the  result,  liecause  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that,  had  Ids  wishes  and 
representations  been  attended  to,  the  Frinc<i  wonld 


have  be«ti  safely  widnn  the  harbour  at  the  tij»e 
of  the  storm  ;  but  the  supercession  deeply  wounded 
him.  Throughout  the  month  of  March  he  remaiiicd 
as  transport-agent  at  Balaklava,  until  his  succetaor 
arrived ;  and  then,  after  the  cankereci  wound  had 
been  so  long  festering^  he  set  out  fur  EaghuuL 
These  proceeiiiuga  had  excited  much  sympaUijr 
among  the  transport -captains,  who  res[H.*€t«d 
Cajitain  Christie,  and  who  entirely  discountenaiiofti 
the  belief  that  he  had  caused  the  calamiti« 
complained  of;  the  captains  of  no  fewer  than 
sixty-seven  transports  ]irescjUe<l  an  addre^  I* 
him  just  before  his  departure,  expra^ive  of  their 
mingled  surprise  and  grief  at  the  treatmioit  be 
had  receive*!.  Wounded  at  heart,  bnt  coasdoiH 
that  Im  integrity  ought  to  KCt  him  right  with  his 
country,  Captain  Christie  sailed  on  the  1st  of  Aptil 
for  England,  there  to  nndciTgo,  uls  he  supposed,  a 
court-martial ;  but  while  at  Constantinople,  ou  tttc 
7lh,  he  received  a  letter  from  8ir  Edmund  Lyoas^ 
requesting  him  to  return  to  be  tried  in  the  CriaiCii, 
purisuant  to  oidcrs  received  fr(jm  the  govcnimeut. 
He  did  so,  but  ivas  almost  immediately  attacked 
by  fever,  which  prostmted  liim  throughout  the 
remainiler  of  the  month.  Sympathy  reached  him 
from  all  sides,  from  army  and  from  navy ;  he  w«t 
to  h9.\ii  been  tried  on  the  24th,  but  waa  t<to  ill  to 
attend.  Sinking  more  and  more  mpidly,  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  May.  All  the  transport-captains, 
without  waiting  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  wciv 
consistent  with  etiquette,  hung  all  their  flags 
half-mast  Uigh^  and  tliere  kept  thcni  until  after 
the  funeral^  which  many  of  them  attended.  The 
Crimean  fever  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  carried 
off  Captain  Christie  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  Id 
have  been  an  infliction  of  a  more  deticatc  «k1 
incurable  khid — a  broken  heart. 

So  far  as  amends  could  be  made  to  the  memoi^ 
of  one  thus  craelly  destroyed,  ample  Justice  im 
rendered  at  a  later  date.  Ou  the  ISth  of  M«y,  i 
few  weeks  after  these  events,  a  debate  took  \*Imc 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Sir  Janice 
Craham  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  whole  inmi- 
action^  laying  much  of  tho  blame  on  Kr  Idi^rard, 
but  taking  much  also  to  himself  In  tho  wwt» 
of  his  speech  Sir  James  aaid  ;  '  A  debt  of  justice  ii 
duo  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  man.  ISIo  Xran^ 
action  has  for  a  long  time  given  nic  such  detp 
pain  as  the  very  transaction  we  are  now  discusainc. 
I  am  responsible,  and  alone  responsible,  for  lliV 
original  appointment  of  Captain  Christie.  He  w.u 
unknown  to  me  except  by  reputation  ;  he  ^- -■ 
a  high  and  spotless  char<icter  iu  his  own 
profession;  he  had  serve*!  well  and  hoQ^uidiji;. 
and  was  recommended  t^  me  as  comp«t«Dt  to  P 
the  situation  to  which  I  appointed  hlni.'  Ailrf 
adverting  to  the  comments  and  alleged  chaxfty 
against  the  deceased  oflicer,  the  First  Lord  <rf  fkt 
Adtniralty  said :  '  ily  fear  is  tliat  I  have  yicJM 
too  nmch  tci  clamour  with  respect  to  this'«iffieef. 
.  .  .  .  I  ordered  Captain  Christie  not  tu  relaro 
to  England,  but  to  remain  abrtmd,  that  he  au^ 
ifO  tried  by  court- martial.    And  here  is  tho  JHSW 
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■vrhich  most  grieves  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  circumstanco  of  having  heon  superseded^ 
ill  opsier  to  be  tried,  coupltHl  with  the  fact  of 
^caisations  having  lieeti  m&t\(t  In  this  Hon.so  b<j 
diiparaginc;  to  his  chai-actcr,  really  l»n>kc  the  heart 
of  this  gallant  iTian ;  I  do  believe  that  hia  death 
has  lieeu  the  cutisequence  of  the  circumBtaiicca 
to  which  1  have  adverted.*  The  act^uittal  was 
indeed  most  complete  ;  if  furtlier  evidence  thereof 
were  Toquiredj  such  would  }>e  found  in  the  fact 
that  Captain  Christie's  namo  headed  the  list 
of  those  who  would  have  bfen  recommended  for 
promotiuii  to  the  order  of  K.C.B.  had  they 
imrvived. 

Two  series  of  official  inveatigationa,  canicd  on 
durin^JT  the  spring  of  1865,  were  very  important, 
masrauch  an  they  brought  to  light  abundant 
evidence  of  misrule,  pointe<l  out  many  of  its 
ratuses,  and  suggested  modes  of  future  improvc- 
inents.  These  investigations  were  carried  on,  the 
one  in  London,  by  the  '  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  State  of  the  Army  before  SebastopoJj' 
and  the  other  in  the  Crimea,  by  commissioners 
appointed  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  the  one  initsatcd 
by  the  House  of  Conunona,  the  other  by  the 
minwrcr  of  war;  the  one  to  report  to  parliament, 
tlie  olhcr  to  the  government.  Of  the  Report  of 
the  *8obastopol  Committee,'  as  it  was  for  brevity 
de^ngnated,  uae  haa  occasionftliy  bceu  made  in 
previous  pages,  while  its  rcbition  to  the  politics 
of  the  period  will  need  attention  in  the  uext 
Chapter ;  but  the  present  is  the  firopcr  [ilnce  for 
presenting  a  brief  summary  of  the  results.  It  wuiS 
on  the  aath  of  January  B-OS  that  Mr  Roebuck, 
meml*er  for  Sheffield,  niovetl  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  here  adverted  to ;  on  tlio  29 th,  after 
a  long  debate,  the  resolution  was  carrietl  by  a 
large  majority.  On  account  of  the  ministerial 
commotion  raised  by  this  decision,  the  Conmuttee 
was  not  able  to  commence  its  labours  until  the 
5th  of  March  ;  but  from  that  thitc  it  applied  thirty- 
five  days  to  the  receipt  of  evidence  bearing  upon 
the  state  au<l  management  of  the  Crimean  army. 
Among  the  witnesses  examined  were  mx  or  seven 
cabinet  ministers,  chiefs  and  subordinates  in  many 
of  the  govomraent  departments,  military  and 
naval  ofEcers  who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea, 
and  newspaper  correspondents  and  other  persons 
who  had  narratetl  the  i-esults  of  their  non-official 
observations  near  the  camp.  Tlie  cxaminationa 
w«re  made  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May ;  the  results  were  from  time  to  time 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
the  final  Report  was  read  befuro  the  House  on  the 
18th  of  June. 

Every  page  of  the  bulky  volumes  containing 
the  evidence  and  reports  teems  ^vith  proof  of  the 
gi'osa  disorganisation  among  the  various  depart- 
ments^ whether  in  England  or  in  the  Crimea,  by 
which  the  British  army  in  tho  East  was  governed. 
For  convenience  of  illustration,  the  Committee 
divided  the  evidence  an*!  comments  into  two 
parts — the  one  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 


army  itself;  the  other  to  the  condition  of  the 
departments  controlling  the  army.  Under  the 
first  heading  are  detailed  all  thoBC  miseries  and 
privations  of  whiclv  so  many  have  necessarily  been 
noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  work — misery  from 
overwork  and  disease  until  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  from  the  additional  inflictions 
conse*iuent  on  deficiency  of  f(jod,  clothing,  fuel, 
huts,  and  medicines  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter.  The  Report  states  that  the  fatigue 
or  overwork,  which  prostrated  so  many  men 
early  in  the  winter,  '  necessarily  resultal  from 
the  inadequacy  of  tiio  force  for  the  task  assigned 
to  it.  The  British  army  was  a  portion  of  an 
allied  force.  Tiie  w^hole  scheme  of  the  siege^ 
the  extent  of  front  U>  be  defended,  the  positions 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  works  to  be  undertaken, 
depended  on  military  ct>nsi<leratio«s,  and  were 
decided  n]ion  m  conjunction  with  our  allies,' 
The  Committee  offered  no  opinion  on  the  military 
merits  or  demerits  of  these  proceedings,  but 
exercised  the  right  of  inquiring  whether,  a  certain 
line  of  proceeding  having  been  decided  upon,  the 
Enghsh  goTemment  adopted  the  proper  means  of 
giring  it  oflbct. 

The  Report  conld  not  remain  silent  concerning 
tlie  ill-adjustment  of  the  leading  government 
departments  at  home.  Until  July  1S54,  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  was  also 
secretary  of  state  for  w^ar;  but  the  combined 
duties*  at  that  time  being  too  great  for  any  one 
mind  to  bear,  the  offices  were  separated,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  became  Secretary  for  War. 
The  formal  routine  of  a  lung-established  ofRce 
could  not,  however,  suiter  sudden  disruption  with- 
out inducing  a  transitioti  period  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion  ;  and  the  duke  speedily  f  tund  the 
diftienlty  of  reconcihng  his  duties  with  those  of 
the  Secretary  ai  War,  the  Commander*in-cliicfj 
the  Trea,sury,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  Ho  assumed  the  general  responsibility 
of  managing  the  war.  The  cabinet  held  no 
councik  during  two  important  months  of  the 
autumn  ;  the  organisation  of  the  new  War-office 
was  left  in  a  state  of  indcciaion  unpai-donable  to 
the  whole  cabinet,  and  to  the  prime-minister  in 
particular  ;  and  much  of  the  subsequent  niisery  h 
traceable  to  the  inharmonious  working  that  hence 
arose.  The  War-office  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
form  a  reserve  of  troops  ;  and  on  this  account  the 
reinforcements  sent  out  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann  consisted  of  troops  '  so  young  and  unformed 
that  they  fell  victims  to  disease^  and  were  swept 
away  like  flies.'  The  war-mini*ter  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  overwhelmed  with  matters  of  detail  pressed 
upon  his  attention ;  and,  on  the  other  htiud— owing 
to  the  anoertain  official  relations  between  him- 
self and  other  persons— left  unacquainted  with 
transactiuns  of  which  he  should  have  received 
official  cognizance.  He  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  remedying  many  obvious  defects,  without 
possessing  ministerial  power  sufficient  to  enforce) 
his  own  decisions,     He,  as  well  as  all  the  other 


members  of  the  cabinet,  was  kept  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  ignorance  concerning  tlie  real 
state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  owing  to  tho  mingled 
formalism  and  anarchy  of  tbo  departments ;  and 
lionce  it  arose  tliat  ao  many  positive  contradictions 
were  given  in  parliament  by  tbe  ministers,  to 
statements  which — prtiitiolgated  by  the  jtress  and 
credited  by  the  nation — proved  to  bo  correct.  The 
secretary  at  war  had  definite  duties  to  fulfil  nnder 
the  old  arrangement ;  but  the  change  in  July 
tkrow  an  nn certainty  over  liis  office  ;  and  many  of 
the  orders  issued  by  him  for  the  comfoi't  of  the 
anny  were  given  under  a  painfol  stftte  of  doubt 
whether  it  lay  with  him  to  originatij  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  like  manner  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment WFUS  in  an  anomalous  position.  Lord  Raglan 
still  remained  Master-general,  although  command- 
ing an  army  in  the  CYinica ;  a  snbstituto  was 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Ordnance  ;  but  this  substitnte  never  knew  the 
precise  official  relations  between  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  iKtard  :  whence  it  arose  that 
disorder  and  coiUsion  marked  the  proceedings  of 
this  department  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  and  much  of  the  sudbring  in  the  Crimea, 
from  the  want  of  huts  and  warm  clotbingv  is 
traceable  to  this  cause.  The  Admiralty  was 
found  to  be  defective,  not  so  much  in  the  arrauge^ 
meuts  for  purely  naval  matters,  as  in  those 
connected  with  the  transport  department,  formerly 
managed  by  a  distinct  board,  but  during  the 
peace  transferred  to  the  Admiralty ;  the  Committeo 
clearly  traced  many  of  the  Crimean  disasters  to 
tho  fact  that  the  army  authorities  had  no  direct 
control  over  the  tranftport-ahips  conveying  the 
troops.  Tbe  commia&atiat  departmeut,  many  yeara 
placed  nnder  the  Trcasuir,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  transferred  to  the  War-otBce,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  this  eliange  being  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  necessitating  on  the  part 
of  the  subordinates  a  sudden  change  in  their 
allegiance,  not  always  clearly  appreciated  by 
themselves.  Lastly,  the  medical  department  vi*aa 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  strange  fact  that  even 
the  medical  director  himself  did  not  know  which 
among  four  or  five  boards  or  departments  had  the 
paramount  right  to  issue  orders  to  him. 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  departmental 
management  at  the  seat  of  war,  the  Committee  at 
once  foand  extraordinaTy  proof  of  bewilderment 
among  nearly  all  partici?.  8ir  James  Graham,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  told  the  Committee 
that  the  admii-al-in-cbief  in  the  Black  Se^  lield 
a  concurrent  control  -with  Lord  llaginn  over  tho 
whole  of  the  transports  in  that  region ;  whereas 
this  officer,  Admlrai  Dnndas,  alleged  that  ho  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  transports — the 
authority  resting  wholly  on  othew.  It  was  clearly 
ascertained  by  (he  Committee  that  the  absence 
of  properly  fitted  ships  for  tlie  conveyance  of  sick 
and  wounded  from  tho  Crimea  to  Bcutari  Tvas 
due  to  thb  opinion  entertained  by  the  admiral, 
an  opinion  held  even  against  the  suggestions  and 


wishes  of  tho  war-minister.  Of  the  coniuri<m  in 
Balaklava  Harbour,  and  tho  November  diaasten, 
enough  has  already  been  said ;  the  Report  shewa 
that  there  were  here  three  conflicting  authorities, 
naval,  transport,  and  military,  wholly  unfitted  to 
work  harmoniously  J  on  account  of  the  undefined 
relations  existing  between  them.  In  the  Bosphorus, 
the  transport  system  was  throwTi  into  oonfnAou 
by  a  collision  between  tlie  atlmiral-superintendent 
and  the  commissarj',  each  claiming  more  than  the 
other  would  concede,  and  both  harassed  by  the 
want  of  prompt  supplies  from  England.  In  the 
Crimea,  the  commissariat  aiTangcmeuts  were 
considered  by  tho  Committee  injudicious  ;  there 
was  only  one  store  department  for  the  whole 
army  j  this  waa  under  the  commissary-gaicial, 
who  became  thus  responsible  for  almost  eveiy 
imaginable  deficieney  in  the  supplies ;  insomiicli 
that  the  quartermaster-general,  and  tho  headii  of 
many  other  dejjartments,  shook  off  most  of  the 
blamo  when  matters  went  wrong,  and  laid  ii 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  commissary,  whose  office 
hence  became  one  of  arduous  diffioulty  and  anxieiy. 
The  CommitteeV  Keport  then  treata  in  suceeBsioa 
of  the  laud-transport,  imperfect  in  its  ot]ganiaation 
in  the  first  instance,  and  not  susceptible  of  being 
usefully  remodelled  until  the  -winter  had  well- 
tdgh  pa^ed  over;  of  the  road  from  Balaklava  1e 
the  camp,  which  wrought  so  much  ruin  to  th« 
army,  and  of  which,  when  the  commissary  pointed 
out  its  defects  to  the  quartermaster-general,  this 
officer  declared  he  had  not  hands  sufficient  to 
conduct  the  repair;  of  divisional  dep<5ts  of  food, 
which  should  have  been  formed  by  the  commis- 
sariat at  the  camp,  but  which  could  not  be  so  formed 
on  account  of  the  want  of  means  of  transport', 
of  the  raw-coffee  question,  concerning  which  *  th# 
more  immediate  comfort  of  the  troops  appettn 
to  have  been  overlooked,  while  ingenious  arga- 
ments  on  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  berry  and  on 
the  Turkish  mode  of  packing  coffee  were  pat^sf 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Commis'***^- 
general  Filder  and  the  Treasury;'  of  the  detii  ■ 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  at  the  camp,  diu  : 
part  to  confused  management,  and  in  part  to  tbo 
want  of  means  of  transport ;  of  the  deficieTt>  ^ 
forage,  attributable  in  great  degree  to  a  sct  , 
wrangles  between  the  commissary-general  ami  ur- 
quartermaster-general,  each  of  whom  deemed  th* 
other  to  be  wrong  ;  of  the  hospitals  at  the  caiDp 
and  at  Scutari,  with  their  dismal  storj'  of  hopfori  ,* 
and  of  several  other  matters— all  elucidated  hf 
the  ansAs-ers  to  no  less  than  21,000  questional 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  althcra^g^  tlni 
Committee  was  appointed  at  a  time  of  frail 
public  excitement  and  anger,  when  condemnation 
was  freely  and  (severely  cast  in  all  quartcT?  ee 
government  and  military  officersL  the  Tn  :  ' 
deals  leniently  with  individuals.  If  bjij  o;  ; 
autlioriti^  fhiled  in  an  effective  exerdse  of 
their  duties,  extenuating  cireumsta&cc«  are  in 
most  casra  poiiitwl  out,  shewing  to  how  la?g« 
an  extent  the  officials  were  embarrassed  hy  i& 
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ill-define*]  classilication  and  iidjustnient  of  duties. 
It  became  evident  that,  in  a  largo  majority  of 
instances,  the  same  persons  who  bad  failed  wunld 
bave  succeeded  iu  their  work  if  the  system  had 
been  bttter ;  in  other  words,  the  machine  waa 
fauJty,  rather  than  those  who  worked  it. 

While  the  Sebastopol  Committee  was  thus 
pureuing  inveati^tions  in  London,  the  Criramn 
Commisisionera  were  similarly  employed  at  the 
seat  of  war.     Appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  who 

iccecded  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  war-minister, 
two  commission  erg.  Sir  John  M'Neill  and 
blonel  Tullodh,  endeavouretl  to  di&cover,  on 
the  spot,  the  prohablo  causes  of  the  calamities 
which  had  hefailen  tlie  Bmall  but  noble  British 
armj  ;  they  an-ived  in  the  Crimea  early  in  March 
(18da),  armed  with  extensive  powers  to  examine 
iritneRses  and  call  for  documents.  The  first 
Eeport,  scut  to  the  govei*iimcnt  about  midsummer, 
related  chiefly  to  the  commissariat  department^ 
whereoiS  the  second  Report,  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  quartcrmaster-generars  department, 
was  from  various  causes  delayed  until  January  in 
the  following  year. 

The  Oommiasioners'  Eeporta  go  over  nearly  the 
same  ground  as  that  of  the  parliamentary  Oom- 
mittoe,  and  lead  to  nearly  the  same  conclusiona ; 
but,  being  oti  the  spot,  the  commissioners  were 
enablM  to  investigate  many  of  the  transactions 
more  minutely  and  fully.  One  of  the  first  facts 
ascertained  is  narrated  in  terms  distmct  enough 
to  carry  conviction  to  every  mind.  'The  infor- 
mation wo  obtained  at  Scutari  and  Constantinople 
was  of  great  importance  to  our  future  proceedings  j 
we  ascertained  that  the  sick  arriving  from  tlie 
Crimea  wore  nearly  all  suffering  from  diseases 
chiefly  attributable  to  diet,  and  that  the  food 
supplied  to  the  army  during  the  winter,  conisisting 
principally  of  salt  meat  and  biscuit,  with  ft  very 
insttflficient  iiroportion  of  vegetableSj  was  calcu- 
lated, in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  troops 
were  placed,  to  produce  those  diseases ;  it  was 
therefore  evidently  desirable  to  increase  the 
suppbes  of  fresh  meat  and  vcgetaldea,  and  to 
sul^titutc  fresh  bread  for  biscuit.'  When,  dutiBg 
the  course  of  thoir  labours,  the  commisaioners 
traceti  the  ill  effects  of  injurious  economy,  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  foc^l  supplied  to 
soldiers,  tliey  well  observe  :  *  Regarded  merely 
in  a  pecuniai-y  point  of  view,  irrespective  of 
liigher  considerations,  moral  and  politick,  the 
most  wasteful  of  ail  expenditure  is  the  expendi- 
ture of  men.  There  is  hardly  any  conceivable 
price  that  it  may  bo  necessary  to  pay  for  what 
la  ret]uired  to  preser^'c  the  health  and  efficiency  of 
the  Eoldter  that  is  not  advantageously  laid  out. 
Every  soldier  has  cost  a  laiigc  sum  before  be  is 
landed  in  the  Crimea  fit  for  duty^  and  it  costs  a 
like  sum  to  i-ephice  him.  The  value  of  the  other 
oouBideralions  cannot  he  estimated  in  money,  for 
they  ai-e  above  all  price/ 

To  detail  anew,  with  these  two  Reports  as  a 
t«xi,  the  diaaaters  of  the   Crimean  winter  will 


be  unnecessary  in  th^e  pages;  they  have  been 
sufficiently  notice<l ;  l>ut  it  would  nut  be  right  to 
pass  over  in  fiiience  tlie  extrttordinarj'  evidence 
brought  to  light  by  the  Com  mission  era,  shewing 
that  there  were,  either  at  Balaldava  or  at  Scutari, 
large  BUp]>lies  of  many  commodities  at  the  Vfivy 
time  when  the  troops  were  dying  for  want  of  them. 
Of  the  ordinary  rations  of  food  and  drink  for 
the  soldiers— salt  meat,  biscuit,  and  rum^ — there 
wag  at  no  time  a  deficiency  in  the  general  store ; 
hut  unfortunately  tbi^  store  was  at  Balaklava 
or  in  the  ships,  and  could  not  always  he  carried 
to  the  camp  when  wanted  j  hence  it  arose, 
especially  in  the  4th  and  light  divisions,  that  the 
men  were  frequently  placed  upon  three-quarter, 
twoHthird,  or  one-half  rations,  and  on  one  day 
had  no  food  at  all.  The  troops  were  longing  and 
praying  for  an  alternation  of  fresh  meat  w^th 
salt,  at  a  time  w^hen  the  commissary'-gcneral 
had  no  lees  than  8<>00  bullocks  somewhere  in 
Turkey,  which  he  could  not  bring  over  in  default 
of  transport-ships  and  baggage-animals ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that,  tlnroughout  December,  January, 
and  February,  the  soldiers  on  duty  received  less 
than  one  pound  of  fresh  meat  per  toeel^  on  an 
average.  The  men  received  two  ounces  of  rice 
daily,  until  the  middle  of  November,  partly  as 
a  medicament,  and  partly  as  vegetable  food : 
they  valued  it  highly ;  but,  on  account  of  some 
unfortunate  officiaJ  diiKculty,  the  supply  was 
withheld  during  the  terrible  winter  months, 
although  there  were  stores  at  Balaklava  and 
Scutari  amounting  to  370,000  pouudB.  Equally 
ui^ent  were  the  overworked,  underfed  soldiers  in 
their  craving  for  fresh  vegetables ;  but  it  appears 
that,  according  to  the  army  regulations,  vogetablea 
do  not  constitute  an  item  in  the  soldier's  rations, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  ordmary 
duty  of  the  commiasarint  to  issue  or  even  to 
provide  them  ;  as,  however,  it  would  be  a  mockery 
to  ask  the  aoldiei-s  to  buy  w^here  there  was  no 
market,  the  commissariat  occasionally  provided 
fi-esh  vegetables.  Here  misrule  govenied  as 
elsewhere ;  for  the  issue  of  these  necessaries 
did  not  commence  until  most  of  the  men  had 
been  attacked  with  scurvy  for  want  of  them  ; 
and  even  then,  cargoes  rotted  at  Balakliva,  and 
32,(XKJ  pounds  of  preserved  and  dried  potatoes 
remained  for  some  weeks  in  store  at  fiala- 
klava  unissued,  owing  to  official  difficulties  and 
deficient  transport  —  besides  65,000  pounds  of 
Scotch  barley  at  Balaklava  and  Scutari,  equally 
untouched  at  the  very  timo  when  most  needed. 
Early  in  December,  when  scurvy  was  working 
terrible  ravages  among  the  ill-treated  troops,  a 
supply  of  20,000  pounds  of  lime-juico,  the  most 
invaluable  of  all  remedies  for  that  disease,  arrivetl 
from  England;  yet  did  this  supply  rcraaiti  in  store 
at  Balaklava  until  the  first  week  in  February  j 
the  surgeons  were  urgently  entreating,  yet  it  does 
not  appear  certain  that  the  higher  authorities 
were  aware,  during  a  periwl  of  eight  weeks,  of 
the  arrival  of  the  supply.    When  the  green  coffee 
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■waa  iorely  tryitig  the  patience  of  tbe  soldiei«, 
them  wero  2700  pounds  of  ten  lying  in  store  at 
Balaklavii ;  a  welcome  treasure  it  would  liave 
been,  yat  none  was  issued.  Tiie  j;up]>ly  of  fvid 
"was,  Ihroiigliout  the  winter,  rendcreti  j>recarious, 
not  only  by  the  difllculties  of  the  situation,  but 
by  this  absurility ;  '  the  comtnissariat  mamtained 
tliat  it  WtTE  not  the  jtractice  of  the  service  to 
issue  fuel  to  troops  in  the  field;  that  a  s*>ldier 
was  not  entitled  to  a  iiition  of  fuel  unless  in 
a  barrack/  Ijoftl  Raglan  overruleil  a  precedent 
so  oliviously  unguitcd  to  the  condition  of  troops 
perishing  with  cohl  ;  jct  was  it  the  29th  of 
December  be  fore  rations  of  fuel  began  to  be 
issued  to  tlie  troops  near  BalaVla^a,  while  those 
nearer  Sebastopol  suffered  from  the  want  to  a 
much  later  date,  and  in  a  more  intense  dej^ce. 
The  men  wore  enforced  to  di'iiik  rum,  whetliev 
or  not  they  preferred  malt-Uquor,  wLich  the 
surgeons  much  wished  should  aitei-nate  with  the 
other  Tteverage;  yet  no  porter  could  be  obtained, 
althongh — astonishing  to  relate  — 147,000  gallons 
remained  iti  Htoro  at  Bcutari  from  the  end  of 
November  until  the  middle  of  April !  As  a  maans 
of  proTiding-  fodder  for  tUe  horses  belonging 
to  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  commissariat  depart- 
ments, the  eommissary-general  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  1,000,000  pounds  *)f  hay  at  Bujiik- 
tchakmej,  on  the  Sea  of  MarmoKi,  and  ordered 
hydraulic- presses  from  England  to  compress  it 
into  cubical  masses  for  shipment ;  but  when,  after 
many  difficulties  with  an  insolvent  contractor, 
the  greater  portion  of  this  hay  had  been  delivered 
at  the  town  above  named,  it  was  found — as  if 
illduck  were  to  attend  all  the  arrangements— that 
the  liydtaulic-pr esses  bud  been  set  up  at  Con- 
Btautinople,  tifieen  miles  distaiit.  Since  the  presses 
had  not  been  cariicd  to  the  liar,  the  hay  wouhl 
require  to  bo  brought  to  the  presses ;  but  as  there 
were  no  means  of  ctFecting  this,  the  hay  remained  in 
Turkey,  aud  the  po<jr  cavahy  horees  iu  tli©  Crimea 
gnawed  each  other's  tails  iti  default  of  moi^ 
suitable  food.  Nevertheless,  fodder  was  at  hand  in 
certain  quantities  :  when  Balaklava  w^as  captured, 
late  in  September,  several  hundred  quarters  of 
buckwheat  aud  millet-seed  were  found  there,  in 
a  large  stone^building  near  the  beach  ;  thei'C  this 
atore  remained,  not  only  throughout  the  winter, 
but  until  June  1B55,  although  it  mi^ht  certainly 
have  been  rendered  available  for  the  starving 
horecs.  Thus,  while  the  government  officers  were 
in  possession  of  fodder,  either  sit  Balaklava  or  in 
Turkey,  the  ill-used  animals  receive<l  too  little  to 
support  their  strength ;  besides  those  dying  from 
wounds  in  brittle,  no  fewer  than  2011  hoi'sea, 
belonging  to  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  eommi:^- 
aariat,  died  during  the  winter  U-om  starvation 
and  sickness  alone,  out  of  a  total  of  7377. 

Such  were  a  fow  of  tlie  aislonuding  facts  asecr- 
tained  by  the  Crimean  Commissioners  in  relation 
to  the  commissariat  department.  Those  depictetl 
in  the  Second  Report  concerning  the  qnartcr- 
miwter-generars   dcpartmentj  were   perhaps  Icm 


flagrant,  but  not  le^  instructive  as  exjimptce 
of  aimy  misrule.  It  appears  that  nearly  liO 
hospital-marqUL'ei;,  and  11,0C*[^  ofiicors'  and  sol- 
diei's'  tcntrt,  were  issued ;  yet,  owing  to  a  scrie?  of 
disastei^  aud  mijjttakes,  there  were  but  few  titt<d 
for  their  purpose  wdien  tlie  necessities  of  wintcf. 
arrtveib  The  materials  for  1500  wooden  h 
reached  the  Crimea,  each  capable  of  acco: 
modatmg  about  twenty  men ;  but  as  the  raftei 
and  the  uf>right  timbers  were  often  brought  by 
dilferent  vessels,  at  intervals  of  many  weeks  apart, 
and  as  the  already  overworked  troops  aud  horses 
could  not  cany  up  to  the  plateau  a  weight  of 
2500  tons  of  timWr,  tiie  army  had  the  benetit  of 
very  few^  huts  until  the  winter  was  nearly  over. 
Althongh  the  supplies  of  warm  clothing  scut  out 
from  England,  and  actually  landed  at  Balaklava, 
desjiitc  all  the  tempests  and  difficulties, 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  to  Lave 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  troops,  by  the  end 
November  or  the  lieginning  of  December,  yet, 
as  tlic  preceding  pages  hstve  amply  shewn,  the 
soIdici*s  were  on  duty  in  tattcretl  ganuents 
throughout  l)cccml>er  and  the  greater  part  of 
January,  No  less  than  24,000  thick  warm  rugs, 
available  as  blankets  by  ntght  and  an  wrappers  by 
day,  arrived  during  November  and  the  two  follow- 
ing months;  yet  only  800  were  issued  to  the  poor 
shivering  troops.  Nciirly  25,0fK»  blankets  arrived 
in  the  last  week  of  December,  but  were  not  issued 
until  four  or  five  weeks  later.  More  than  ILOOO 
palliasses  escaped  the  perils  of  the  Novemfjcr 
storm,  and  were  lande<l  safely  at  Balaklava,  yet 
they  remained  iu  .<4toi'e  tliroughout  the  oiitire 
winter  ;  none  were  issued,  although  the  tn>t>pi 
too  frequently  slept  on  the  bare,  c<j1U,  wet 
ground.  About  fliKJO  greatcoats  and  5oCn>  watclir 
cloaks  remained  in  store  during  l>ceenilH.'r  aud 
January ;  besides  more  tliau  6U00  at  ScutAri, 
unissued  during  raauy  weeks  of  miserable  weather, 
The  officials  pointed  to  an  army  system,  ^that  Ihe 
regulations  of  the  .service,  as  establishes!  by  iho 
Queen's  warranty  did  not  authorise  tlie  issue  r»f 
regimental  greaf coats  more  frequently  than  once 
in  three  years  r  there  was  no  master-mind  at  rl 
head  of  the  army,  sufficiently  resolnte  to  bit  .  . 
through  a  rule  so  absurdly  unsuiteJ  to  tbc  i-r 
cumst-ivnccs  of  the  case.  A  supply  of  6000  cnaui- 
and  6000  trousers,  sent  out  from  Englainl  as  siwn 
as  the  wants  became  known,  arrived  safelv  in 
November;  yet  three-fourths  of  the  entire  nun.i  -  ? 
were  found  unopened  and  unused  bo  late  a*  -i\ 
months  afterwards,  when  lljo  perils  of  wititcr  were 
long  past !  Nearly  30,000  pair  of  boutj*  aiTive«i 
safely  in  November  and  the  two  following  mondi 
yet  were  many  of  the  Guardsmen  walking  aU.nt 
vsrith  naketl  feet  in  the  snow  on  Xcw-ycai**  l>aiy. 

The  above   extraordinary   facts,   if   annoaiKixl 
by  a  newspaper  correspondent,  would  have  Kiii 
received  with  a  storm  of  indignant  denial  bv  ii. 
home  government,  as  not  only  untme,  but  ^1 
lutely  impossible.  Coming,  however,  froDi  imp:ui;  i 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  govcrnmcut  if    .; 
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the  revelation  made  a  groat  and  painful  impres- 
sion both  upon  the  ministers  and  upon  the  |>uHic. 
BiTOiight  to  light  iu  this  way,  (ho  facts  require  to 
be  notpd  here,  l>ecmise  they  shew  nut  only  that  tJie 
nation  ha<l  provide<l  amply  for  every  want  of  the 
armj^  but  als<j  that  the  supplies  had  really  been 
deut  out  to  the  East,  if  not  so  promptly  as  was 
needed,  at  least  in  sutEcient  time  to  avert  most  of 
the  dreadful  calamities  of  the  winter.  The  delays 
in  the  delivery  occurred  at  the  seat  of  war,  cither 
through  the  culpability  of  individuals,  or  through 
the  anarchy  in  the  system.  Every  additional 
investigation  tendetl  to  shew  that  the  latter  xvas 
the  more  prolific  source  of  mischief,  and  that 
nearly  the  same  evils  would  have  arisen  if  other 
men  hatJ,  without  special  preparation,  occupied 
the  several  offices.  The  commissioners  did,  never- 
theless, although  in  cautious  language,  pass 
condemnation  on  some  af  the  higher  ofBccrs, 
especially  the  commissary -genei-al,  the  quarter- 
master-genera!, and  the  cavalry  commanders,  as 
having'  augmented  the  miseries  of  tlic  army  by  a 
mistaken  iutcrpretatiou  of  their  duties  in  a  time 
of  peril.  This  condemnation  led  to  a  further 
series  of  inquiries  by  commissi  one  rs,  denials, 
rejeinders,  and  counter -charges  — rendering  it 
abundantly  evident  that  ivhatever  measure  of 
victory  might  attend  the  arms  of  the  Alhes,  the 
memory  of  the  Crimean  winter  of  1 854-5  would 
leave  many  bitter  feelings  in  the  nation,  the 
government,  the  officers,  and  the  troops. 

It  is  difficult  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  question^ 
how  far  the  commander  was  himself  responsible 
for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  army?  All 
the  evidence  goes  %o  prove  that,  for  two  montlis 
after  the  battle  of  Inkermaim,  Loi'd  Raglan  was 
rarely  seen  in  the  camp.  Either  he  did  knov^r 
the  state  of  his  army,  or  he  did  not ;  if  not, 
then  did  he  fail  in  that  watchful  attention 
the  French  generai^i  so  remarkably  exhibited ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  alternative,  he  must  have 
rcceivetl  his  information  mainly  through  his 
subordinate  officerp.  He  could  not  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  those  subordinates  were  iu  collision 
and  in  confusion  among  themselves ;  and  a  man 
of  high  military  genius  would,  it  might  be 
supposed,  have  interposed  with  s^teni  decision, 
and  insisted  on  such  a  departure  from  paralysing 
routine  as  would  have  enabled  the  daily  wants  of 
the  troops  to  have  been  supplied.  Such  might  bo 
the  judgment  passed  ;  but  whether  it  would  bo  a 
just  vertlictj  depends  on  many  other  considerations. 
X/ord  Raglan  did  not  live  to  return  to  England, 
to  epeak  for  himself;  moreover,  there  may  be 
a  doubt  how  far  he  was  empowered  to  depart, 
on  the  spot,  from  a  strict  and  long-established 
system  of  military  rules ;  and  iu  the  third  place, 
lie  was  acting  in  conjunction  with  another  general^ 
commander  of  another  anny  having  at  least  equal 
authority  with  himself,  which  may  not  unfretiucntly 
have  given  rise  to  embarranipmcnta  he  could  not, 
out  of  delicacy,  make  publie.  Until  time  shall 
have  allowed  all  those  explanatory  cii"cumstanees 


to  have  developed  themselves,  the  portion  of 
blame,  if  any,  attributable  to  the  British  com- 
mander for  the  disasters  of  tlie  Crimean  winter, 
cannot  fairly  be  known.  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
ILunley,  wj'iting  several  months  later,  Imt  while 
hostilities  were  still  going  on,  used  these  remark- 
able words :  '  What  is  most  to  be-  regrettwl  Ih, 
that  the  course  of  the  campaign  has  not  been  such 
as  to  develop  what  of  military  genius  England 
may  possess.  Russia  has  her  Todtleben,  the  good 
Kfjldier  who,  in  her  hour  of  need,  was  equal  to 
the  emergency  ;  tlic  creator  of  the  vast  works  that 

have  so  long  repelled  u?i To  us  opportunity 

has  been  denied  for  shewing  pre-eminence^  and 
the  coming  general  is  still  unrevealmi*  * 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  investigations  made  by  eouimittees 
and  cummissi oners,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
inquirers  and  of  the  nation  is  highly  eulogistic  of 
the  admirable  soldiers — those  troops  who,  whether 
their  commander  atid  oflieers  conducted  the  opera- 
tions skilfully  or  olherwiac,  boro  so  manfully  the 
sufferings  that  fell  to  their  lot ;  and,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  qualifications  of  the  staif,  the 
regimental  ofHcers  appear  to  have  Iteen,  for  the 
greater  port,  worthy  of  the  men  whom  they 
commanded.  The  present  brief  narnitive  of  the 
calamities  of  the  Crimean  winter  cannot  be  better 
closed  than  by  an  extract  from  the  Commissioner' 
Reports,  adverting  to  this  subject : 

^  The  sufforings  of  tlio  anny  in  the  poursc?  of  the 
wint(?r,  ami  especially  dui-ing  tlio  months  of  December 
and  .Tanujm't  mtiit  liavo  hava  intense.  We  have  not 
noted  aU  tltu  pJirtJculars  relatud  to  ub,  many  of  wliidi 
were  unconnected  wiili  our  inquiry;  but  we  may  state 
that  it  has  been  only  by  wlovr  dcftrccs,  and  nfter  the 
frequent  rcpetilJon  of  si  mil  a  r  details,  as  one  ivitnea* 
after  another  revcaltid  tlie  fiicta  that  had  come  under 
hia  own  observation,  that  vb  hare  liccri  ah!c  to  furtn 
any  adcqaate  conception  of  tlie  distress  and  ndsery 
undergone  by  tlie  troops,  or  fully  to  appreciate  the 
unpamUeled  coarape  and  constancy  with  wbieh  thty 
have  endured  their  Euflerinffs.  Great  Britain  has  often 
had  roflflon  to  be  proud  of  tier  arniy,  bat  it  U  doubtful 
wht-'ther  ihc  whole  range?  of  tnilitAry  history  furoiahes 
an  example  of  an  army  exliibjthig,  tliroui^hout  a  long 
campaign,  qnalities  ns  high  as  have  diatJhK:uijihGd  the 
fo^ct^s  under  Lord  Haglan's  command.  The  itrength 
of  the  men  gave  way  under  cxeessiye  labour,  watching', 
expoaure,  and  privation ;  imt  they  never  niurniured, 
tticir  spirit  nev(.>r  failed,  find  the  enemy,  though  far 
outnumbering  them,  never  dL'tected  in  those  wliom  he 
eneountcrpii  any  si^^ns  of  ivesdcness.  Their  numbers 
were  redoofd  by  diit>ase  and  by  caEunltica  to  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  compared  M-ith  the  great  extent  of  the 
lines  which  they  constructi^d  and  defended ;  yet  the 
anny  never  abated  its  confidence  io  itself,  and  never 
dcicendcd  from  its  ncknowledged  militnry  pte-tminence. 

Both  men  nnt\  otlleers,  when  so  redaced  that  they 
were  bnnlly  tit  for  I  he  lighter  duties  of  the  pamp, 
Bcorn«<l  to  be  excu«e<l  the  Aevere  and  perilous  work  of 
the  tieachei,  lest  they  ahotild  ilirow  m\  undue  amount 
of  duty  upon  their  eomrndes;  yet  they  mahitaiwed  every 
foot  of  prouiui  against  all  the  etfurti  of  tlie  enemy,  and 
with  niimbtrs  so  smalS  ttint  perhaps  no  other  troopa 
won  111  even  have  made  the  attempt, 

tiufferijig  and  privation  tuive  frequently  led  to  crime, 
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la  amiiei  aa  la  other  communitlee,  but  olTeQCi^s  of  a 
BoriouB  choractiar  liftve  hatsn  unknown  in  the  British 
anuy  in  the  Crimett-  Kot  one  capital  ofleiice  hns  been 
committed,  or  even  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
a  antdier,  and  intemperaucG  ha*  been  rare. 

Every  one  who  know  a  anything  of  the  couatitution 
of  the  anuy  muet  feel  that,  whon  troopa  ao  conduct 
tbtiin&eh'es  Uiroughout  a.  long  caoipaign,  the  officers 
must  have  done  their  duty,  and  aet  the  example.  The 
conduct  of  tlm  iTiea,  therefore,  impliea  the  bijrhDst 
encomium  that  can  be  passed  upon  their  ofScors,  They 
have  not  only  shared  all  the  danger  and  expoaure,  Rjtd 
moat  of  the  privfttioni  wliich  the  men  had  to  undergo, 
bat  we  orery  where  found  indications  of  their  solici- 
tude for  tlie  welfaro  of  tiioie  who  were  under  their 
wnimaod,  and  of  their  couatant  readlncsa  to  employ 
their  private  moans  iu  promoting'  the  comfort  of  tlicir 
men.' 


OPERATIOffS     AT     EUFATOEIA     DUBIIfa 
THE     WINTER. 

While  these  complicated  inisoriesa  at  tiio  camp, 
BaUklava,  and  SctiUiri,  wero  engaging  general 
flttention — exciting  tho  indignation  of  some,  tho 
heroic  charity  of  others,  and  tho  astoniahniont 
of  all^thcro  was  a  EOparate  series  of  incideDts 
occurring  in  another  district  of  the  Crimea,  for 
the  most  part  iioiaeleJisly  and  limited  ia  area 
and  in  importance^  hut  not  on  that  acco'ant 
neoeeearily  Tvithout  influence  on  the  general 
ioeoeas  of  tlio  war  waged  by  England,  France, 
and  Turkey  against  Ru^ia. 

It  was  explained  in  a  former  page  *  that^  -when 
the  great  armament  Bailed  from  Varna  and 
Baltschik,  a  landing  in  the  Crimea  was  projected 
at  Eupatoria,  hut  that  strategic  considerations  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Old  Fort  in  preference.  Never- 
thel^s,  the  retention  of  KupHtoria  was  dctermineil 
on,  an  a  measure  likely  to  jirovo  advantageous. 
Considered  a;*  an  integral  part  of  tlio  llussian 
dominions,  Eupatoria  was  the  chief  town  in  one 
of  the  four  districts  into  ivhieh  tho  Crimea  was 
divided.  It  was  mostly  inhabited  by  farmers 
and  shepherds,  possessing  an  immense  Tvumber  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  atid  a  large  area  of  ill-cultivated 
land.  The  population,  in  the  autumn  of  1834,  was 
about  9000,  but  towards  tho  close  of  the  year  it 
amounted  to  20,000,  30,001),  or  even  more;  & 
great  number  of  the  inhabitant*  of  districtif  wasted 
by  the  Russians  having  sought  i-efage  within  ita 
walk,  under  the  protection  of  the  Alhed  powers. 
The  regular  inhabitants  were  mostly  Crim  Tatars 
and  Karaite  Jews  i  tho  former  dift'eriug  from  the 
main  tribes  of  Tiitars,  and  the  latter  from  the 
general  or  orthodox  Jews^f  by  certain  cliarac- 
teriatics.  The  Eupatorian  Tatars,  though  Moham- 
medans  like  the  Turks,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
Asiatic  stock,  diSer  greatly  in  aspect ;  tho  Osmauli, 
with  his  oval  face,  wcll-ahaped  nose,  and  large  eye, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  broad  face, 
short  lumed'Up  nose,  and  loug  oblii^uc  eyea  of 
the  Tatar,    Still,  being  Mohammedjins,  the  Tatars 
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of  Eupatoria  were  likely  to  view  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  that  town,  Tho 
importance  of  Eupatoria,  however,  to  the  Allies, 
depended  rather  on  its  position  than  on  the 
character  of  its  iuhabitanb^.  It  was  suaceptibib 
of  being  rendered  a  stronghold,  in  virtue  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  region  around  it,  provided 
it  w^ere  held  by  a  jiowor  commanding  the  tea- 
approaches.  Tho  neighbouihood,  for  miles  aronnd, 
is  so  nearly  destitute  of  water,  that  ati  enemy, 
besieging  the  place^,  would  be  subject  to  great 
difficulty  in  procui-ing  that  lequisite — necessitated 
either  to  bring  water  from  a  distance,  or  to  dig 
w  elk  through  a  formidable  thickness  of  limestone. 
When  Marahal  Munich  attacked  Eupatoria,  during 
the  first  Russian  invasion  of  the  Crimcaj  his  army 
nearly  perished  through  want  of  water^  on  the 
way  from  Perekop  to  that  town;  during  ekvoi 
days'  march  tho  troops  met  with  but  little  frcah 
water,  and  were  frequently  tantalised  by  finding 
the  brooks  which  met  their  view  to  be  mere 
overflowings  of  salHakea,  On  the  other  band, 
during  the  fierce  heiit  of  Juno,  July,  and  Augoat, 
the  abort  herbage  of  the  steppe  becomes  m  dry, 
scorclied,  and  inflammable,  that  an  army  «q 
march  would  be  in  imminent  peril  of  setting  it 
on  fire,  by  the  hasty  oi)erations  of  camp-life,  thm, 
owing  to  tho  snow  and  intense  cold  of  winter, 
the  burning  steppe  in  summer,  and  tho  want  of 
water  all  tbe  year  round,  a  land-approach  to 
Euisatoria  by  a  hostile  force  becomes  very  pre- 
carious Whoever  holds  Jhi^  town,  also  occupies 
a  formidable  yjosition  in  relation  to  Perekop, 
Simferopol,  and  Bakich^serai,  eommanding  to 
some  extent  the  interior  of  the  Crtm^  and 
tlio  lines  of  communication  from  Perekop  to 
Bebastopol. 

Immediately  after  the  lauding  at  Old  Tort, 
Commander  Osmont  took  possession  of  Eupatoria 
in  the  name  of  the  French  govemmentj  with  two 
companies  of  the  30t!i  regiment  of  tlie  line ;  be 
itistalled  the  Tatar  authorities^  expelled  those  of 
Russia,  aud  then  retired  with  his  troops  i  but  on 
the  inth,  the  place  was  formally  occupied  by  the 
Allies  as  a  military  position.  The  garrison  fur 
a  considerable  time  hardly  exceeded  CW  meo^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  seamen,  marine?,  and  sappers ; 
but  they  threw  up  works  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  tlie  Coraacka  at  a  distance,  formed  a  corps  of 
Tatar  irregulars  to  protect  the  flocks  outside  the 
town,  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  em  all  fleet 
in  the  harbour  to  streagtlien  the  position  gene- 
rally. The  Alhes  having  taken  possession  of  tlM 
town,  of  course  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselvei 
of  its  advantages  for  their  own  accommodatiou. 
One  of  the  public  building^  a  many-pillared, 
Oriental-looking  structure,  b«»mo  the  Freadi 
head-qnarters ;  Captain  Brock  settled  in  one  of  the 
private  residences  -  the  quai^antlno  buildixi^  aud 
grounds  were  set  apart  as  the  head-quarters  of  Hie 
marines ;  while  the  custom-house  was  pUced  at 
the  disposal  of  Captain  Payne.  Most  of  the  ptiMi. 
buildings,  except  tho  Jews*  synagogue  and  schools 
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were  situated  on  tbe  promenade  or  sti'and,  wbicli 

liiftd  been  a  favourite  public  walk  for  the  iiibabi- 

^         tants.     Several  tiiuasaud  Tatars  entered  tlio  iowji 

■  early  in  October,  to  seek  sbeltcr  from  tlia  CoBfiacks^ 
H        -who  were  burning  all  the  village^  and  thu£  nece^ 

■  sariljr  increased  the  uutnber  of  mouths  to  bo  fed ; 
H  bul  as  the  J  brought  with  them  20,000  oxen  and 
H  100,000  sheep,  their  arrival  was  warmly  wulcomod, 
H  In  what  manuor  a  small  force  about  that  time 
H  repelled  an  attack  bj  the  Cossacks,  has  already 
H  be^ti  tolil*  Tbe  more  certain  it  beeatnt}  that  the 
^L  Allies  determined  to  occupy  Eupatoria,  the  inore 
^H^piilcumbent  was  it  on  Russia  to  maintain  a  force  in 
^^^pihe  immediate  vidnity.   Hence  the  establlshnieut  of 

a  cavalry  camp  at  OrasK,  nine  or  ten  miles  inland, 
coosistittg  of  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  four  of 
lancers,  and  a  corps  of  about  1000  Cossacks,  with 
thirty-two  liold-gun^j — the  whole  under  General 
Bi£b«w  It  waa  from  this  camp  that  the  repeated 
attacks  against  Enpatoria  were  made ;  if  they  could 
not  eifect  anything  decisive  against  tbe  town  itself, 
the  Russians,  and  especially  the  Cossacka,  destroyed 
the  crops,  rooted  up  the  trees,  bum«d  the  villages, 
and  aacked  all  the  bousesj  to  a  distnnce  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  fr<:)m  the  place,  rendering  that  part 
of  the  Crimea  Httle  better  than  a  desert  Tbe 
garrison  wa«  kept  constantly  on  the  aJert,  either  to 
reiiel  attacks  on  the  town,  or  to  afFord  protection 
to  the  flocks  and  herds  in  the  immediate  Ticinity. 
Gradually  J  infantry  was  brought  by  the  Rnssiaus 
to  aid  tlie  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  thus  a  amall 
army  was  accumulates],  threatening  the  oceup'ants 
of  Eupatoria.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
^  rttu'iug  tho  hurricane  of  the  14th  of  November  tbe 
B  Mi\»  stationed  at  this  place  suffered  severely,  that 
P^  tlae  fffftri  Qttatre  was  reduced  to  a  mere  hulk,  and 
that  tbe  Cossacks  made  many  cowanJly  attack!* 
on  tbe  mariner^  and  others  escaping  from  the 
wrecks.  These  calannticis  surmountefl,  the  Alli^ 
fell  Eupatoria  to  bo  too  important  a  position  to 
be  neglected,  and  they  seat  retDforccraents  to  the 
anmll  garrison  from  time  to  time,  with  a  few 
akUfal  eiiginecra  to  direct  the  fortifications. 

At  the  year  approached  its  close,  the  augmenta- 
tions of  the  pirrisnon  became  more  f^erjuent  and 
toiportaut.  On  the  £5th  and  26th  of  November, 
two  Tnrivish  battalions  arrived  from  Kamiesdi 
and  Balaklava.  Early  in  December,  tbe  Ru^ians 
made  an  attempt  on  the  toi^Ti,  which  was  as 
j  canal  repulsed ;  and  after  that  the  Turkish  forces 

*  became  too  powert'al  to   render  a  repetition   of 

such  atticks  worth  attempting,  unless  the  Huss^san 
forces  were  increftsed  in  equal  ratio.  The  Allied 
commander H  having  agreed,  at  a  council  of  war, 
that  Omar  Pacha's  army  should  occupy  the  town, 
the  first  division  of  that  army  began  to  arrive 
oil  tbfl  0lh  of  December  •  others  disembarkotl  as 
rapidly  aa  transport  facilittes  could  lio  obtained, 
until  an  army-corps  was  formed  under  Mebemet 
Ferik  Pacha.  It  being  impossible  to  accoromodato 
the  wholo  of  Omai-'s  army  in  a  town  of  each 
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limited  stze,  camps  were  formed  on  tlie  exterior  in 
good  positions^  well  defended  botli  by  contiiiuous 
Unos  and  isolated  redoubts  on  a  range  of  low 
bills,  Eupatoria  became,  in  fact,  one  of  tlie 
strongest  places  in  tho  Crimea.  The  shattered 
and  broken  Henri  Quaire  still  rendered  good 
service,  for  it  waa  beached  in  Bucb  a  position 
as  to  enable  the  guns  to  command  the  road 
leading  southward  from  the  town,  and  thereby 
clear  that  road  from  the  clouda  of  roving  Cossacks. 
8time  of  the  redoubts  were  armed  with  long  brass 
24'pounder  guns  taken  from  Turkish  ships  wrecked 
during  tbe  hurricane,  while  tho  Leandw  and  the 
BelltsrophoH  supplied  otlier  guns  of  large  calibre. 
The  arrival  of  Turkish  mnforcements  was  expe- 
dited by  tbe  fact  that  Liprandi^s  corpi^  after 
breaking  n^>  its  encampment  in  the  plain  of  the 
Tchemaya,  thereby  greatly  rehoving  the  Allies  at 
Balaklava  and  on  the  plateau,  withdrew  in  ihc 
direction  of  Eupatoria  ;  tbe  Allies,  apprehending  a 
strong  attack  on  that  town,  augmented  the  forces 
and  the  defences  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
of  Ofoar's  troops  were  engoj^'ed  immediately  after 
tbdr  landing  ;  for  tho  Cossacks,  having,  as  a  spec- 
tator termed  it,  'an  eye  to  mutton,'  approached 
as  closely  to  the  town  as  safety  permitted,  seized 
a  flock  of  sheep,  and  drove  them  landward  with 
their  lancra.  The  Tatar  Irregular  Horse,  organised 
within  tho  town^  galloped  after  the  Cossacks ; 
a  contest  eniu^d^  each  party  endeavouring  to 
snatch  tho  sheep  fi-om  the  other;  tbe  Turkish 
troops  marched  out,  the  marines  in  tbe  redoubts 
fireil  briskly,  and  the  final  result  was  the  reptdse 
of  tho  Cossacks  and  the  recoveiy  of  the  •  mntton.* 
During  tbe  dayCimo,  the  Eupatoriaa  dioep-owners 
kept  their  fiocka  in  tbe  ficItU  between  tho  town 
and  tho  detached  redoubts,  relying  on  the  latter 
to  defend  them;  but,  during  the  njgbt,  being 
suspicious  of  the  alertness  of  tbe  Cossacks,  tho 
shepbords  brought  tlte  animaU  within  raxige  of 
the  town- defences, 

When  rumours  became  rife  of  60,000  chosen 
Turkiah  troops,  under  the  sultan's  beat  general^ 
being  about  to  go  firom  Varna  to  Eupatoria,  together 
with  an  additional  detachment  of  French  troops, 
the  besiegers  of  Sebastopol  were  elated  at  the 
reasonable  probabihty  of  t'ue  of  two  results — 
either  that  Omar  Pai^ha  would  advance  Eouth- 
ward  and  attack  Bcbastoiwl  on  the  Russian 
rear,  or  that  he  would  intercept  any  Russian 
reinforcements  coming  t4d  Perekop.  Possibly 
both  projects  entered  into  tho  thoughts  of  the 
commandera;  although  later  events  could  alone 
determine  which  of  them,  if  either,  would  be 
feasiblq.  Colonel  J>ieu  was  appointed  by  the 
French,  and  Colonel  Sinmionds  by  tbe  Enghsb, 
as  Allied  commiiunoners  to  acoompwiy  Omar  on 
this  expedition.  Omar  himself,  however,  did  not 
go  to  Eupatoria  until  many  weeks  after  tho 
council  of  war  at  which  tbe  manoeuvre  was 
determined  on.  Tbe  OHmanlia  eontinued  their 
embarkation  throughout  the  months  of  December 
and  Jauuaiy,  lu  often  as  the  boisterous  winds 
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and  waves  would  permit,  selecting  as  their  port* 
of  deiMirturo  Yama,  Baltschik^  and  6oiiTig:a9 — 
the  two  former  for  troops  of  all  kinds,  but  the 
last  for  cavalry  only.  It  was  sorry  ^vofk,  how- 
ever ;  for  fts  tlie  Turks  seldom  think  of  making 
an  eDfjcieiit  pier,  the  slupment  of  the  troops, 
horses,  otxhiaiico,  amnninitlon,  and  sloreSj  was  * 
difficult  and  tedious  ptxjceeding,  interrapted  by 
numerous  petty  disastui-s.  Large  stearoers  were 
employed  as  transports,  eacli  aeeommodating 
\2(M)  to  l,>n(l  men.  Tiic-  troops  took  a  mouth's 
provision  with  them,  consii^ting  of  very  little  ebe 
than  biscnit,  for  the  Turkish  commissariat  is 
of  the  simf>lest  possible  character.  Omar  Pacha^ 
however,  knowing  tliat  the  Allies  had  found 
the  wcijt  and  i^outh-west  parts  of  the  Crlmeft 
very  scantily  ssnppljcd  with  available  food,  mado 
armngements  for  accumulating  at  Varna  and 
Baltscliik  large  stores  of  wheat,  flour,  butter, 
prefserved  meat,  and  other  artieles  of  food ;  like- 
wise wood  and  charcoal  for  fuel ;  and  he  creeled 
a  Btoam-mill  and  slaughter-houses  at  Vamji. 
Bulgaria,  being  a  fruitful  proVince,  was  able  to 
fuJTiish  these  supplies ;  but  its  resources  becatne 
much  reduced  thereby.  He  also  drew  a  Icf^n 
from  the  calamities  of  the  BHtish  at  Balaklava, 
and  provided  an  vmmoni^e  number  of  biijlkloes, 
to  be  taken  over  with  the  troops  to  EnpatoHft, 
and  there  employed  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
of  draught  :  though  it  remained  to  be  prov^ed 
whether  thoi^c  animals  would  render  useful 
service  in  a  country  where  few  or  none  of  ihe 
kind  had  !)een  before  kept.  The  generalissiino 
gave  out  to  his  soldierfi  as  many  fnr-ljned  <c<»iits 
as  he  could  obtain,  and  useful  hoods  which, 
detached  frum  the  coats,  covered  all  parts  of  the 
head  except  the  face.  Regiment  after  rcgiioeut 
of  the  Turkish  artny  thus  crossed  the  Black  Sk-a 
from  the  Buij^arian  shores  to  Eupat^iria,  tbft 
whole  amounting  to  three  divisions  of  inftknlrj- 
and  one  of  cavalry.  '  Que  division,  the  earliest  to 
depart^  was  that  which  has  been  mentioned  as 
having  Mohenict  Ferik  Pacha  for  its  gencitil :  the 
brigadiers  were  Terfik  Pacha  and  Behi-am  Pacha 
— ^thc  latter  an  Englishman,  General  Caxinon,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Danubian  campaign.  TTie 
generals  of  the  othei'  two  infantry  divisions  were 
Sali  l*acha  aud  one  of  the  many  Ismail  Pacha* ; 
while  the  cavalry  was  under  Halini  PochSw 
Kearly  all  the  troops  were  either  picked  regi- 
men ts,  or  picked  soldiers  from  seventl  reginaeotSr 
and  constituted  a  inartial-loukiug  body  of  men. 
The  army  was  weak,  however,  in  that  whidi 
cunstitutes  the  chief  weakness  of  most  Turkish 
armies  -  its;  otlicers  comprised  too  amall  a  titimber 
of  men  who  couhj  be  relied  ui>on  for  courafe^ 
military  skill,  and  honesty.  The  system  so  loi^ 
pui*sual  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  of  giving  militate 
command  to  the  suHan'si  favourites,  irrespective 
of  the  merits  of  those  so  rewarded,  was  still 
continued ;  thus  neutralising  in  great  tnessure 
the  good  qualities  of  the  troops.  Omar  Pachji, 
tlie  best  of  the  Turkish  gen^ralaj  was  himself  not 
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an  Ofmanli,  altUougli  a  Mohammedan ;  and  hh 
woll-armiigcd  plans  wert?  frc<jiioiitIy  thwarted  l>y 
the  jeiiluusy  of  tliose  wh'i  wuiild  fain  preserve  the 
more  truly  Oriental  system— a  sy^teui  favourablo 
to  mediocrity,  intngue,  and  peculation. 

Tbero  were  many  instnietive  facts  connected 
wiUi  tlus  embarkation  of  the  Turkish  army  from 
Bulgaria  for  t}ic  Crimea,  illustrating  the  etiormoua 
difficulties  uf  sucli  an  eulerprise  in  the  East. 
Although  it  hej5:an  early  in  Deecmher^  it  was  not 
nearly  finished  at  the  hoginntng  of  Feljruary, 
two  months  a  iter  \v  a  ids.  England,  possessing  the 
finest  fleet  in  tlio  world,  had  fouiisd  difficulty  in 
transporting  27,000  men  acro&s  the  Ulack  Sea 
iu  Sept«ml>er ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Turkey  would  experience  still  greater  embarrass- 
meuts  in  the  conveyance  of  -lOjOCHJ  men  during 
the  stormy  winter  months,  Sailiug-ships  were 
employed  in  large  number  in  September  ae 
transports ;  but  tliia  was  no  longer  safe  iu  a 
turbulent  Btate  of  the  sea— steamers  had  to  be 
resortal  to,  as  rapidly  and  fiequeutly  aa  the 
available  supply  permitteil  England  supjilied  the 
greater  part  of  thest^  gtcainci^,  Now,  -m  steAmei-a 
were  emplo3'ed  throughout  the  winter  in  conveying 
sick  from  lialaklava  tu  Bentan,  and  were  then 
oblfged  to  coal  before  start  hi g  for  Varna  and 
BalUciiik  ;  moreover,  as  the  whole  of  the  English  i 
utrangementjs  were  involved  in  ti-ouble  and  confu- 
sion— it  followed  almost  as  a  necessary  iionscquenee 
tl»at  the  transport  of  Omar'iJ  army  was  effected 
ill  a  dilatory  and  piectjmeal  manner.  Cansidering 
that  all  die  Jnnding-placea  were  rude  and  incon- 
veuieut,  it  was  unavoidable  that  the  cireuit  of 
duUca— namely,  the  voya^^e  from  Uahvklava  to 
SentAii  with  sick  and  wounded,  the  voyage  tUenee 
to  Varna,  the  voyage  front  Varna  to  Kupatoria 
with  1200  or  luOC>  Tarkish  troijps,  and  the  return- 
royago  from  Eupatf>ria  to  IJalaklava— consumed 
a  serious  amount  of  time.  Duly  a  few  of  the 
steamers  were  suitable  for  the  transport  of  horses  ; 
hence  the  embarkation  of  the  cavaln'  was.  very 
tedious,  and  as  a  month's  pruvlsicms  and  fuel 
were  taken  with  the  ti-oops,  the  whole  bulk  to 
bo  conveyed  waa  enormous.  Then,  besides  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  work,  Ihere  were 
others  resulting  from  the  incapacity  of  the 
Turkish  <*fficials.  ,'In  Turkey/  said  an  eye- 
witness of  the  proeeetiiuga  at  Varna,  treating  on 
the  subject  just  ailvcrted  to,  'the  idea  that  any 
Oaw  is  fit  for  everything  ia  carried  to  the 
'most  absurd  point.  The  man  who  is  able  to  get 
an  office  is  supposed  to  get,  likewise,  with  his 
nomination,  the  bi-aina  necessary  for  Ills  office. 
Tims,  a  man  who  cannot  do  a  sum  in  a<1diiiou 
awakes  oae  fioo  morning  as  a  financier,  who 
hart  to  unravel  the  intricate  mysteries  of  Turkish 
finance;  another,  who  perhaps  never  sat  on 
horseback,  finds  himself  suddenly  at  the  heail  of 
ft  squadron  or  regiment  of  eavalrj'  ;  a  third,  who 
never  crossed  the  bine  ocean,  except  to  go  in  a 
caT<iue  to  Scutari,  has  to  command  a  steam- 
frigate.'    The  tinge  of  caricature  in  this  picture 


does  not  liide  its  general  correctness ;  the  ofiicial 
proceedings  of  the  Turks  at  Varna  were  ludicrous 
—only  equalled  by  those  of  the  English  about 
the  same  time  at  Balaklava  and  Scutari. 

Omar  Pacha  himself  eml>arked  at  Vajna  on 
the  7th  of  February,  in  the  Colombo  steamer ; 
his  depai'tui'c  was  very  suildca,  consequent  on  - 
information  from  the  Crimea  ct>ncerning  the 
movements  of  the  Russians.  He  landed  at 
Eupatoria,  amid  Idcak  winds  which  rendered  that 
ex  poised  cocLst  one  of  the  most  unfavonrable  for 
the  disembarkatiou  of  an  army,  anci  iu  sight  of 
the  hapless  ILmn  Qnatre  and  the  four  stranded 
transportrvessels,  all  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
The  ETiglLeh  ffailon;,  the  Egyptians  in  the  Turkish 
army,  and  the  Tatai-s  of  Eapatona,  aided  in 
landing  the  vast  stores  of  Omar's  army,  being 
more  active  and  more  willing  at  that  work  than 
the  Osmanlis  themselves.  At  this  period  the 
town  waa  in  an  cxtraordinjiry  state  of  excitement, 
contaming  at  least  3(>,iXiO  persotiH  beyond  the 
regidar  population,  refugees  driven  thither  for 
shelter  fram  the  Russians  j  and  these,  too,  in 
adiiition  to  the  army.  The  houses,  however,  being 
for  the  greater  part  built  in  the  Oriental  style, 
having  a  square  court  in  the  centre  of  each, 
Cf>vered  a  considerable  area,  and  afforded  facilities 
for  packing  a  large  increas^'e  beyond  the  uirual 
number  of  inhabitants. 

It  being  certain  that  the  Uussiana  were  iu 
considei'able  force  somewhere  in  the  interior, 
Omar  raclin,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  sent 
detadiments  to  make  a  reconnaissance ;  troops  of 
Cossacks  wore  seen  to  bo  wildfy  galloping  about, 
watching  his  nioii-ements,  but  no  regular  encamp- 
ment WHS  tnet  with.  On  the  loth  of  Febniary, 
four  detachments  of  Russian  cavalry  having 
approached  near  the  to^vn,  the  Turks  quickly 
marched  out  to  confront  them,  The  country 
around  being  a  phun,  interrupted  only  by  tnmuli 
01"  small  hills,  withuut  any  trees  or  shrubsi,  the 
antagonists  could  plainly  Hoe  each  other  manoeu- 
ve-ing  upon  and  between  and  beijjnd  the  hitlockw. 
It  became  evident,  however,  that  the  Russians 
hjul  no  other  settled  object  than  that  of  aseer- 
tatJiing  the  probable  strength  of  the  Tm*ks ;  they 
retired,  without  coming  to  a  general  engagement. 
The  movement,  indeed,  was  similar  to  others 
the  Russiians  had  repeatedly  made  dnring  four  or 
five  months,  tending  to  alarm  and  harass  the 
defenders  of  Eupatoria,  without  haranling  a 
regular  battle — analogous,  in  that  respect,  to  the 
repeated  sm'jtri.ses  ex[»erienced  by  the  British  on 
the  plateau  near  Inkennann  in  October, 

Tlie  18th  of  Febi-uary,  however,  was  marked 
by  proceedings  of  some  importance,  in  which  the 
Turks  worthily  maintaineti  the  good  fame  they 
hiul  acqaired  during  the  Danubian  campaign. 
The  sailors  on  board  the  stianded  Henri  Quatre 
had  fcccn  long  strings  of  arabas  bringing  either 
Russian  troops  or  provisions ;  and  the  suspiciong 
hence  arising  oonceming  the  plans  of  the  enemy 
were  strengthened  by  two  deserter?!,  rolisli  lancers^ 


who  came  over  to  Euptttoria,  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  large  Russian  forc«i,  destined  for  an 
iuimcdiiito  attack  upon  the  town.  Early  on  tho 
morning  of  tho  18tb,  the  andden  withdrawal  of 
Ibe  Turkish  vedettes,  and  tho  whimng  of  sheila 
and  brills,  told  that  the  Kn^iana  had  reach e<l 
the  Ticinity  of  the  town,  and  that  t)ic  contest 
ha<l  liegun.  The  Eupatorian  Tatars  asccnde*!  to 
the  flat  roofs  of  thoir  honsosj  and  eagerly  watched 
the  commencement  of  a  straggle  in  which  their 
iyrapathies  were  in  no  scnae  with  the  Russians. 
One  of  tlie  advanccti  works  of  the  Tnrka,  on  a 
knoll  or  hillock,  was  the  scene  of  conflict,  Dark 
masses  of  Rnesian  infantry  were  dimly  visible 
throng  the  gloomy  mi»t  of  a  oold  February 
morning,  protected  but  not  hidden  by  a  formidable 
lino  of  guns.  The  Turks,  remembering  Kalafat 
and  Citjiile,  Oltenitza  and  Silistria,  and  knowing 
thai  their  best  general  waa  among  them,  proudly 
and  conlidently  looked  at  their  foes,  and  prepared 
to  render  a  good  account  of  their  prowess.  The 
artillery  kept  up  a  brisk  tire  on  both  sides  ;  whiJo 
Omar  Paclia,  between  tho  fitfiil  clouds  of  smokOj 
Bought  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and  the  probable 
plana  of  the  otioniy.  Three  tnmnli,  forming  a 
Vaaa  parallel  with  the  landward  margin  of  the 
town,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians  aa  a 
base  of  attack  ;  cavalry  in  great  force  occnpioil 
one  of  these  tumuli,  infantry  the  two  other,  whdo 
riflemen  formed  the  ends  of  a  crescent  by  which 
this  line  of  attack  waa  extended  to  two  small 
lake3  north  and  south  of  Eupatoria  ;  eight  or 
ten  batteries  of  artillery  were  posted  in  front  of 
the  ti-oops,  and  a  few  slight  earthwtirkfl  accom- 
modated a  corps,  of  riflemen  whose  duty  was  to 
protect  these  guns  from  a  conp  de  main.  The 
armed  line  waa  thus  very  formidable  in  appearance 
and  in  strength.  At  firet,  the  Russians  direeterl 
their  fire  mostly  against  tho  centre  of  the  Turkish 
position,  but  afterwards  turned  their  attention 
rather  to  tlio  Turkish  right,  posted  near  a  Greek 
cemetery  outside  Eupatoria.  Tho  Vahroits  and 
the  Oaragao  steamers,  tho  Viper  gunboat,  and 
a.  Turkish  steamer,  took  up  positions  opposite 
tho  north  and  Houth  flanks  of  the  Turkish  line, 
aiid  sent  their  shot  and  shell  right  over  the  Turks, 
peU-mcll  into  the  Russian  masses.  After  two 
bours  of  heavy  cannonafling,  the  Russian  infantry 
oommeuced  an  attack  chiefly  upon  the  Turkish 
right,  south  of  the  town  j  two  columns  advauced 
rapidly,  cheered  on  by  their  officers ;  the  Turks 
regarded  them  unfliDcbingly,  allowed  them  to 
approach  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  then 
poured  forth  a  volley  which  made  wide  gaps  in 
the  Mus=covite  line.  For  a  moment  confused,  and 
forced  to  retire,  the  Russians  re-form od,  and  made 
another  advance  ;  but  again  tho  Osmanlia  steadily 
confronted  them,  allowed  them  to  make  a  near 
approach,  and  sent  out  a  torrent  of  shot  against 
which  they  were  unablo  to  stand.  Seeing  the 
enemy  thus  discomfitod,  Ismail  Bey  sallied  forth 
with  tho  7th  regiment  of  Roumelia,  and,  aidc<l 
by  Skender  Beg  with  a  Ijody  of  cavalry,  completed 


tho  route  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  precipitately, 
leaving  100  dead  on  the  field.  The  repulse  was 
decisive,  for  the  Russians  did  not  renew  the 
attack  at  this  point,  nor  indeed  did  they  make 
any  other  clearly  marked  infantry  attack ;  for 
though  they  maintained  a  fierce  Arc  against  the 
Turkish  centre,  thia  was  the  work  of  artillery. 
It  required  the  combined  aid  of  English,  French, 
and  Turkish  guns,  naval  as  well  as  military^  to 
repel  tho  largo  force  of  artillery  possesned  by 
tho  enemy,  probably  that  of  General  Liprandi, 
who  commanded.  Tho  Allies  could  espy  a  car- 
riage among  tho  enemy's  forces;  and  after  many 
cavalry  offioere  had  held  communication  with 
the  occupant  of  this  carriage,  there  appeared  to 
be  an  order  for  retreat  issued  The  infantry 
marched  ott^  protected  by  the  artillery,  while  the 
artillery  itself  was  protected  from  sudden  attack 
by  tho  cavalry ;  all  retired  slowly  and  safely ; 
and  as  the  sun  about  tliat  time  burst  fortli  through 
the  clouds,  tiie  glittering  Russian  mass  ap[>eared 
rather  aa  if  going  through  a  review  tJian  a  retr&at 
The  battle  waa  certainly  not  a  great  one  j  but  it 
was  important  in  many  ways — among  others,  in 
shewing  that  the  Turks,  when  well  commanded, 
can  not  only  fight  woU  behind  earthen  ramparts, 
but  can  meet  steadily  a  charge  from  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  one  of  tho  most  trying  tcsti  of 
soltherly  qualities.  The  Russian  anny,  estimated 
at  tho  time  at  30,000  in  number,  was  aRerwarda 
believed  to  have  amounted  nearer  to  4D,orH> ;  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  maintained  its  attack 
with  much  resolution  or  skill.  Tins  army  had  left 
Sebasto[H)l  three  days  previously,  with  six  daji^ 
provisions  for  tlic  men  ;  and  as  the  commissanat- 
wagons  were  still  far  distant,  tt  is  possible  tliat 
the  commander  distrusted  his  power  of  effecting 
much  at  Eupatoria  before  hia  supplies  might  run 
short,  considering  the  almost  impassable  condition 
of  the  roads  in  the  winter.  Some  of  the  prisoners 
stated  that  there  were  100  gnns  with  the  army. 
When  the  brief  contest  was  over,  Omar  Paclia 
rode  round  his  camp,  and  complimented  Ida  troofif 
on  what  they  hacl  achieved — a  proceeding  that 
gave  them  extravagant  pleasure;  for  the  Turkish 
Boldiei'3,  patient  under  afflictions,  arc  easily 
gratified  by  a  little  judicious  commendation.  lia 
the  advanced  work  against  which  the  chief  fire 
of  the  Russian  artillery  was  directed,  Selim:  Bey, 
commander  of  the  EgyplJiins,  was  killed,  and 
hia  second  in  command,  Suleiman  Bey,  severely 
wounded,  as  wag  likewise  Ismail  Pacha,  The 
Turkish  losa  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
£00 ;  tho  Russian  much  greater,  although,  as  the 
woundetJ  were  carried  oiT  by  them,  the  nnmbefi 
could  not  be  accurately  known,  Omar  Pacha,  iu 
a  dispatch  to  Lord  Raglan,  estimated  the  Russian 
killed  at  450.  By  di-awing  Liprandi's  army  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  Balaklava  and  InJtcrmaim, 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Eupatoria  greatly 
relieved  the  Allies  encamped  outside  Sebastopol ; 
and  by  defeating  it,  the  Turks  more  than  i^edecnied 
the  credit  they  had  lost  at  Balaklava,  iu  relatien 


to  which  they  had  received  so  much  ungenerotis 
treatment  from  the  Allies. 

The  laudiag  of  troops  and  axnmnuition  at 
Eupatoi-ia  continued,  until,  by  tho  end  of  February, 
the  forcp  there  asiomblcd  was  very  considerable. 
Early  in  Mareli,  the  Turks  made  a  ret-on naisaance 
plaod.  On  tho  6th,  8kendcr  Beg,  with  300  irre- 
gular hors«  and  100  Bashi-Ba/jOuks,  started  otF 
to  the  interior.  He  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  ha  encountered  tho  centre  and  left  of 
the  Rn^ian  advanced  poats^  commanded  by 
Ltea tenant-general  Korff.  Tho  enemy  was  in 
too  great  forco  to  enable  the  Turks  to  advance, 
yet  an  obstinate  struggle  ensued  before  Skender 
Beg  would  give  way  and  retreat  to  the  town. 
Tba  dispatches  of  the  beHigerents  were  as  dis- 
oordant  aa  on  other  occasions  during^  the  war, 
concerning  the  losses  on  either  side.  The  Joimial 
de  Constajuimph  announced  that  the  Russians  loBt 
about  thirty  men,  while  the  Turks  hnd  only  eleven 
killed  and  two  wounded,  one  of  whom  was  Skender 
Beg  himself,  who  reeeived  a  eut  in  his  right  hand, 
which  severed  a  finger,  a  lance-thrust  near  the 
heart,  and  a  sabre^cut  across  the  forehead  ;  whereas 
the  Intalids  Rmse  declared  that  the  Russians  had 
one  killed  and  five  woundetl,  that  the  Turks  had 
forty  killed  during  tho  first  onslaught,  and  many 
more  during  the  fight  \  and  that  when  the  Turks?, 
worsted  in  theii*  attack,  flc<l,  they  *were  pursued 
for  nearly  three  versts  by  the  lancers  and 
Cossacks,  while  gfroat  confusion  arose  in  the 
town.* 

Strengthened  both  in  numbers  and  by  outworks 
thrown  up  beyond  the  town,  the  Turks  made 
another  advance  into  tljo  interior  on  the  20th  of 
March.  Five  regiments  of  cavalry,  two  batteries 
of  horse-artillery,  and  a  large  foree  of  infantrj^, 
departed  at  daybreak  j  tho  infiuitry  remaining 
near  the  outposts,  and  the  cavalry  advancing  into 
landwaivl.  They  reached  the  mounds  where  the 
enemy  hail  appeared  in  force  on  the  5th,  and  the 
Russian  vedettes  gallope*]  off  rapidly  to  announco 
the  movement.  Bodies  of  Russian  cavalry  were 
then  *ecn  slowly  to  retire  to  tlte  village  of  Bagai, 
situated  on  a  slope  close  to  the  creek  of  the  salt- 
lake  Sastk  ;  while  a  long  line  of  Cossack  skir- 
mishers e:3ctended  in  the  ilirection  of  Oraz,  guardingf 
the  right  flank  of  the  Russians.  The  Turks  followed 
lhe«n  from  hillock  to  hihock,  mitil  at  length 
the  creek  alone  separated  the  belligerents.  The 
Russians  shewed  a  disposition  to  draw  away  the 
Turks  to  sonio  distance  from  the  town,  and  then 
outflank  them  on  their  left ;  this  intent  being  seen, 
however^  the  Turks  guardeid  against  it,  and  main- 
tained a  iHJsitiou,  with  but  little  firing,  until  tho 
Russians  retired  to  their  camp.  It  now  became 
evident  that  tho  intention  of  Omar  liad  been,  not 
to  make  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Kussiansjt,  but 
to  moflfc  the  coustruetiou  of  new  outworks  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  town.  This  attempt 
Bueeeeded,  insomuch  that,  within  a  week,  detachwl 
works  of  considerable  extent  were  formed.  These 
works,   backetl   by  the  town   on    the  rear,  now 


enclosed  a  sort  of  intrenched  eamp,  rendered 
necessary  by  the  great  augmentation  of  tho  army, 
which  eould  not  have  remained  longer  in  the 
overcrowded  town  wnthout  being  attacked  by 
sickness.  Tho  mounds  formerly  occupied  hj  the 
Russian  vedettes  were  now  occupied  by  the  Turks, 
thereby  rendering  Eupatoria  a  fortified  position  of 
very  considerable  extent. 

On  the  29th  a  body  of  Bashi-Bazouks^the 
Cossacks  of  the  Turkish  army,  fond  of  galloping 
excursions  and  marauding  expetlitiona — set  off  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  village  of  Bazai',  near 
Lake  8asik,  wbero  many  of  the  Russians  were 
posted.  The  Bashi-Ba/^ouks  dashed  in  among  the 
Cossacks,  engaged  them  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest, 
furiously  yelling  out  their  *  Yallah^  Illah ! '  and 
pursued  them  into  the  village.  Here  the  Cossacks 
made  a  stand  ;  but  the  dsmonlis  routed  them, 
forcing  them  to  leave  tlngir  baggage,  cloaka,  oooking- 
utensils,  and  a  (Quantity  of  hay  and  com  behind 
them.  This  was  a  fine  booty  for  the  Turkish 
irregulars,  who,  at  no  time  afFoetcd  by  a  tender 
conscience  for  the  property  of  others,  did  not 
scruple  now  to  ajipropriate  the  legitimate  spoils 
of  war.  Tho  approach  of  a  large  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  warned  tho  Bashi-Baaouks  no  longer  to 
remain  on  that  spot ;  so,  loading  themselves  with 
copper^iishes,  fur-cloaks,  forage,  and  other  treasures, 
they  returned  in  much  elation  to  tho  town.  After 
this  date  tho  Russian  vedettes  retreated  still 
further  from  tho  town,  rendering  it  evident  that 
any  attack  on  their  part  would  bo  aun^undml  with 
more  difficulties  than  ever. 

The  month  of  April  thus  found  the  Turks,  with 
a  small  number  of  En^Ush  and  French,  securely 
in  possession  of  Kupatoria,  white  that  town  had 
become  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  tho 
Crimea.  Hero  the  narrative  must  at  present  leave 
tJietn ;  the  operations  at  Eupatoria  during  the 
winter  were  now  ended ;  and  any  further  hostililie« 
in  that  quarter  belong  to  the  SFummer  campaign, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  strategy  to  be 
described  in  a  fature  Cliapter,  Although  uo  great 
achievements  presented  themselves  for  record,  thia 
occupation  <jf  Eupatoria  by  Omar  Pacha  was 
unquestionably  beneficial  to  the  Allied  cause 
generally ;  since  the  Russian  generals  eould  at  no 
time  venture  to  forget  or  neglect  the  fact  ttiat  a 
powerful  enemy  occupied  a  position  whence  n 
serious  demonstration  might  lie  niadd  against 
them:  it  affeeted  their  tactics,  their  retRfbrcements, 
and  tlieir  supplies. 


THE     SIBQE,      IN      THE     E  A  H  L  Y       WEEKS 

OF     19^5. 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  this  Chapter,  which 
openetl  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
18,')4^  should  end  witli  a  sketch  of  those  marking 
tho  early  weeks  of  ISrjS.  Both  were  parts  of  one 
great  undertaking,  the  siege  of  one  of  the  mmi 
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powerful  strongliokU  hi  th«  world  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  duly  U  nnden^tand  the 
circumstances  under  w)ii<^h  the  opsmtiods  fd  1855 
commoiictxl,  without  an  intermediate  notice  of  the 
cx(raordiuai7  calamities  of  the  winter— the  dissen- 
sions betweeu  the  British  gcDerala  ;  the  depiirtiire 
of  3o  many  of  the  officers ;  iho  endurance  by  the 
troops  of  so  much  misoiy  through  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness,  sickness,  and  neglect ;  tiie  anarchy  at 
Balaklavft  and  Sciit^iri  i  and  tho  reniarkablo  means 
taken  by  the  Britijih  nation  to  alleviato  the 
miseries  and  lesson  the  anarchy.  It  was  not  a 
new  campaign  commenced  witli  the  new  year,  but 
a.  continuation  cjf  tho  siege  under  circumErtances 
of  augmented  trial  and  embarrassment. 

Tho  British  army,  indeed,  could  scarcely  he 
regarded  as  the  same  tliat  landed  at  Old  Fort 
Uiroe  or  four  mouths  earlier.  Not  only  wore  the 
soldiei^  carried  fiff  by  disease  to  a  greater  degree 
even  than  by  wounds,  but  Lord  Raglan  had  been 
depi'ived  of  his  go nend  otiicei's  to  ku  great  an  extent 
as  seriously  to  increase  his  ditHcultios.  Of  those 
narao<l  in  a  former  page,*  Catiieartj  Goldie,  Adams, 
Tylden,  atid  Stmugways  were  dead  ;  Evans,  Ben- 
tinck,  Torrens,  De  Ros,  and  Cardigan,  bad  returned 
to  England ;  whUc  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir 
George  Brown,  and  General  Peancfatber  wore 
either  on  the  sick-list  or  retumin*jr  homo.  A  few 
other  general  officers  were  sent  out,  while  prtt- 
inotionB  among  the  regiracntal  officers  filled  up 
the  remaining  vacancies.  The  cavalry  had  been 
brought  down,  through  the  various  circumstances 
already  narmted,  from  the  rank  of  a  division  to 
very  tittle  more  than  a  regiment  of  fragments.  At 
the  end  of  January,  the  light  brigade— namely, 
4th  and  13th  lightHJragoons,  fith  and  11th  hussars, 
nitd  JTth  lancerH — mustered  only  782  olficei-a  and 
men  fit  for  duty,  averaging  alwut  UO  men  per 
regiment;  but  so  far  was  this  from  fulfilling  the 
usual  conditions  of  a  body  of  cavaln*,  that  there 
were  only  142  hordes  among  the  whole  number 
fit  fur  duty:  in  other  words,  each  regiment  coidd 
provide  barely  30  mounted  troopers  !  Nay,  even 
this  did  not  adequately  lep resent  the  dejJth  of  the 
depression ;  for  the  poor  horses  were  entered  as 
being  'fit  for  duty'  so  long  as  they  could  carry 
a  bag  of  biscuits  or  a  ke^  of  rum:  very  few  of 
Ibein  could  have  galloped  a  mile. 

The  Russians,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
sent  lar^e  reinfoi-cemeuta  into  the  Crimea  :  trans- 
ferring many  regiments  of  tho  Bessai-abian  corps 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  8t;basto^>ol,  and  filhng 
up  the  gap  l>y  draughts  from  Genersd  Paniutin's 
corpa  in  Voihynia.  The  authoiitica  strove  to  hide 
diaaaters  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye  ; 
but  there  was  evidence  to  render  probable,  if  not 
certain,  the  truth  of  a  ruuiour  that  large  bodies 
of  Kuiisian  troops  perished  in  tho  snow  wbilo 
traversing  the  inhospitable  plains  noi  th  and  south 
of  the  Isthnais  of  Perokojt.  Thi*,  however,  did 
fiot  prevent  Meucliikofr  from  I'ciceiving  new  troo{>s 
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more  rapidly  than  ho  lost  Ids  former  leries' 
insomuch  that  hia  strength,  in  and  around 
beleaguorcti  city,  increased  rather  Ihau  diminlduid. 
The  earlier  weeks  of  the  year  wei^e  marked,  on 
the  one  side  by  repeated  sorties  of  the  garrison^ 
and  on  the  other  by  atterii[>ts  to  brinpr  up  i'uri: 
and  ammunition  tin  mpidly  as  the  muitiph<<.i 
ditheulties  would  permit.  Amid  the  daily  taJes 
of  .sadness— of  soldiers  dying  of  cold,  officers  sitfib- 
eating  themselves  with  the  fumes  of  charcoal  in 
(he  endeavour  to  warm  their  huts,  eavah*}  hotKs* 
.sill k it] g  under  bm-dena  they  were  not  fitted  to 
and  udieei's  and  men  alike  bitterly  eommeuting  oi 
the  announced  comforts  which  never  reached  tbeioJ 
— the  siege-works  wei-c  i>till  kept  np.  Three  strong 
divisions  of  Russians  ^vere  occasionally,  though 
dimly,  visible  beyond  Inkermann,  .shewing  that 
no  relaxation  of  caution  on  the  part  of  tlie  Allies 
would  be  safe.  On  the  lught  between  the  12th 
and  I3th  of  Jannatj,  niuch  commotion  was 
observable  in  Scbastofwl— watch-flivs  were  kindled 
on  the  heights  beyond  the  Tchernaj'a,  lights 
appeared  in  the  windows  of  the  town,  bells  were 
ringing,  ami  a  great  rehgious  ceremony  was  in 
progress  j  it  w  as  the  Russian  new  year,  ushered 
in  with  great  solemnity.  Hut  the  Allies  had 
more  than  once  found  that  religious  ceremonies  at 
Hebastopot  wcTO  immediately  followed  by  fierce 
sorties — especially  on  Sundays ;  and  they  held 
good  watuh  accordingly.  Tlie  caution  wajs  not 
unneedcd,  for,  shortly  after  one  o'clock,  in  the 
depth  of  a  winter's  night,  the  Russians  commenced 
one  of  the  wannest  cannonadings  of  tho  winter. 
The  hideous  glare  from  the  jjun-flashes,  ]»enetrftting 
through  the  night  -  nnst,  revealed  tlie  Ru^ian 
defence-works  swarming  with  trooj>s ;  while  the 
brief  intervals  between  the  thunders  of  the  cannon 
were  filled  np  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  men. 
Tho  French  received  the  greater  part  of  this  imu 
shower,  and  coidd  with  difficulty  reply  to  it  from 
their  batteries ;  yet  the  Zouaves  and  tirailleurs 
in  the  trenches  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  of  rifles, 
picking  off  the  Russian  artillerymen  a^  they 
appeared  at  the  embrasuix-s.  This  trenieudoui 
cannonaditjg  w.is  intended  in  part  to  mask  a 
sortie,  *tv  rather  two  sorties,  for  tlie  Russians  m 
some  force  emerged  from  tlie  town  at  tMo  p<.io!.v 
and  mshed  upon  the  English  and  French  advaiKxd 
posts ;  they  were  repulsed,  however,  as  in  even 
other  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  in  about  an  hour 
the  din  of  war  had  wholly  ceasetl.  Whether  tli«c 
rejieateil  but  ill-snppoi-ted  attacks  were  really 
hdended  to  injure  the  position  of  the  Allie-,  .  r 
were  intended  simply  to  keep  the  Hussion  ii  .">;.. 
ill  a  state  of  excitement,  is  not  very  clear;  l-n: 
their  effect  w^as  rather  to  woi-ry  ant]  fatigue  ib^ 
besiegers  than  to  disturb  the  siege-works.  How 
gi-eat  was  this  worry,  can  only  be  known  hy  thoa** 
conversant  with  the  state  of  the  troops  at  the  titii<? ; 
for  it  must  have  been  no  small  aggravation  i<i  ifn 
sufierings  of  the  men  to  be  compelled,  wheiu  . 
these  Kussiau  sorties  occurred,  to  stand^  cv«]i  wiiii 
shoeless  feet,  in  snow  two  or  three  feet  de^i^  md 


maintain  a  firm  front  against  the  enemy ;  and 
if,  on  returning  to  camp,  they  found  perchance 
that  a  supi'ly  of  boots  bad  arriveii,  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  confuscfl  state  of  tiffairs  at 
the  time  that  nearly  all  the  boots  would  bo  too 
small  for  tho  men.  Thus,  bootless,  supperless, 
houseless,  Ivedless,  it  was  adding  hardship  to 
liartlship  when  the  tjoops  were  hastily  called 
forth  on  these  duties.  Even  at  tkis  very  time, 
three  weets  after  Christmas,  the  soldiers  adverted 
ii3  their  lettei-s  to  the  '  plum-puddings '  said  to 
bejon  their  way  from  the  ladies  of  England,  and 


mourned  over  the  non-arrival  of  those  degiderata. 
Lord  Raglan,  in  his  dispatch^,  dwelt  frequently 
oii  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  on  bis  endeavours 
to  bring  siege-material  up  to  the  front ;  hut  he 
did  not  enlarge  on  the  sutler ings  of  the  troops — 
at  least  no  i^uch  dispatches  were  made  public  by 
the  government. 

General  Canrobert,  having  tho  advantage  of  a 
mucli  better  system  of  organisation  in  the  military 
departments,  waa  enabled  to  shield  his  troops  from 
suffering  during  Uie  winter  far  more  effectively 
than  Lortl  Raglan ;  and  the  French  reserve  forco 
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at  home  being  large,  his  reinforceraents  were 
fretjuent  and  important.  The  English  general,  too, 
received  reinforcements  ;  but,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  the  now  troops  were  mostly  young,  raw, 
llind  inexperienced,  and  were  stricken  down  by 
privations  almost  as  mpidly  as  they  arrived- 
Considering  the  immense  difficulties  which  besot 
Ilaglan,  it  was  an  achievement  of  no  small 
ctiaractcr  to  bring  up  to  the  plateau  fifty  fine 
new  32- pounder  guns,  thirteen  large  mortars, 
and  several  heavy  siege-guns,  by  the  middle  of 
January,  It  was  useless  to  attempt  a  second 
bombardment,  unless  the  siege- works  were  much 
more  powerful  than  they  had  been  in  October; 
and  this  increase  of  power  could  only  ho  obtained 
by  a  largo  accession  of  guns,  mortars,  and  ammu- 
nition.   At  the  period  now  under  notice,  Dearly 


15,000  large  shot  and  shell  had  been  accunmlated 
in  various  parts  of  tho  British  eamp  j  few  of  these 
having  been  expended  in  repelling  the  sorties  of 
the  Russians.  The  Froucli,  too,  had  largely 
increased  their  siege-material ;  wliile  the  arrival  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  divisions  from  France  raised 
their  anny  to  nearly  70,0CKJ  men. 

As  the  end  of  January  approached,  the  Allies 
could  see  that  tlio  defence  of  Sebastopol  had 
advanced  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  works  of  tho 
besiegers.  Beginning  from  the  west,  or  the  shores 
of  Quarantine  Harbour,  the  line  of  defence  between 
tho  plateau  and  the  town  displayed  an  amasdug 
tseries  of  covered  -  ways  traverse^  zigzags,  and 
parallels,  bristling  with  cannonj  and  well  armed 
liy  musketeers  and  riflemen.  The  houses  in  tho 
principal  parts  of  the  town,  in  streets  doping 
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mortly  towardt  the  north,  hnd  not  suffered  much 
during  the  October  bombardment  j  but  those 
nearer  tho  plateau  had  been  partly  destroyed  by 
the  AUiei,  and  partly  by  tho  RussiauB  tbemselvea, 
leftTing  fragments  of  roof  and  wall  to  shelter 
numcToufi  partiesofriilcmen.  The  Flagstaff  Battery 
had  been  nearly  shattered'  to  pieces  during  the 
Irorabardmeot ;  bnt  neT?-  works  of  great  strength 
had  been  couatnicted  immediately  behind  it,  a 
little  fiirthcr  distant  from  the  French  lines.  The 
Redan  and  Garden  Batteries,  and  the  crenellated 
wall  connecting  them,  had  been  strengthened. 
The  Malakoffi  a  small  round  tower,  had  been 
nearly  rent  to  pieces  during  the  bombardment, 
but  around  it  had  arisen  works  of  prodigioui 
extent  and  strength ;  the  slope  of  the  hill  whereon 
ilie  tower  stood  had  been  shaped  into  ewpthworks, 
tier  above  tier,  armed  with  cannon  of  enormous 
power,  coraraanding  an  extensive  sweep  of  open 
cottntiy  towards  tho  works  of  the  Alllea.  While 
tho  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Allies 
in  fathoming  tho  movements  and  plant  of  the 
Russians,  the  Russian  spies  travei-aed  the  Allied 
camps  with  inconceivable  audacity — now  disguised 
as  French  Zouaves,  now  as  Bntish  riflemen — 
peering  about  at  everything,  and  then  stealing  off 
into  the  town,  carrying  with  them  a  large  budget 
of  useful  items  of  knowledge  concerning  the  camps 
And  sicge-worka  of  the  Allies.  Undoubted  evidence 
was  indeed  obtained,  throughout  the  war,  that  tho 
system  of  espionage  enabled  the  Russians  to  foroBee 
and  frustrate  many  plans  formed  bj  the  Allies, 

Setting  apart  various  collisions  of  smaller  im- 
port, involving  Httls  either  of  advantage  or  of  loss, 
the  oi>erations  during  the  month  of  February  may 
be  grouped  around  four  centres,  or  associated  with 
four  dates.  Two  of  those  operations  bore  reference 
^  the  plain  of  the  Tchomaya,  and  two  to  the 

ateau  outside  SebastopoJ. 

After  a  long  intervn!  of  quiet,  news,  or,  if  not 
news,  immours,  spread  around,  on  the  7th  of 
February,  that  the  Buaaians  had  again  made 
their  appearance  in  tho  plain,  in  rear  of  the 
Allied  camps,  and  in  threatening  proximity  to 
Balaklava.  Throughout  the  war^  aa  just  observed, 
spies  were  generally  more  successful  in  the  service 
of  the  Russians  than  in  that  of  the  AUies;  but 
in  this  instance  a  Tatar,  arriving  at  the  Highland 
camp  near  Kadikoi,  announced  that  the  Russians 
had  several  small  bodies  of  men  in  Kamara, 
Tchorgouna,  and  other  villag-es  eastward  or  north- 
eastward of  Balaklava ;  while  an  ,army  of  35,000 
men  was  mating  a  detour  by  way  of  Baidar,  ftirther 
to  the  south-east,  in  order,  apparently,  to  approach 
the  heights  immediately  commanding  the  harbour. 
Evening  was  far  advanced  when  this  information 
was  received ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
throughout  the  winter  held  the  chief  command 
in  this  quarter,  lost  not  a  moment  rn  making 
preparations :  he  ranged  his  batteries  and  troops 
in  order,  sent  a  newly  arrived  regiment  up  to 
the  intrenchmenta  on  the  heighfa,  and  brought 
an    tho   land  -  defences    into    an    efficient    state. 


Meanwhile,  the  harbour  became  a  scene  of  intense 
activity.  Admiral  Boxer,  who  liad  sometimo 
previously  been  placed  in  naval  command  t]i«n^ 
and  Captain  Christie,  who  had  not  at  that  time 
been  snperseded,  made  such  arrangements  u 
seemed  likely  to  be  most  appropriate  amoQi; 
the  war-ships  and  transports  j  the  crew  of  the 
Fesuvim  steam-sloop  was  landed,  as  a  corps  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  stores;  the  fFwip  and 
Diemond  were  cleared  for  action,  and  were  moored 
so  as  to  form  a  floating-battery  commanding  the 
land-approach  to  the  harbour ;  while  the  crews 
of  all  the  other  ships  were  ordered  under  arms^ 
rca<ly  to  land  and  render  active  service  if  exi- 
gencies required  it  During  tho  whole  night  were 
these  preparations,  on  land  and  in  the  harbonr, 
progressing.  Mrs  Duberly,  who  was  sleeping 
on  shipboard  in  tho  harbonr  at  the  time^  tlina 
aummarUy  dismisses  the  whole  afiair,  in  her 
Diary:  'Roused  in  tho  middle  of  the  night  by 
a  report  that  the  Russians  were  coming  down  ia 
force,  and  that  the  crews  of  the  transports  most 
all  turn  out  armetl.  What  an  order  1  what  couldj 
such  A  disorganised  rabble  do  in  the  midst 
regular  troops?  They  would  most  probably  firol 
away  at  whatever  came  first,  and  cause  cndlest  I 
worry  and  confusion.'  Whether  or  not  the  naval 
criticisms  of  this  military  lady  were  likely  to  be 
justifiedf  great  excitement  prevailed  among  aU 
at  Balaklava,  for  it  was  believed  that  a  tou^ 
contest  with  the  Russians  was  at  hand. 

Full  of  cxpootation,  energy,  hope— anjUiing  bvt 
fear^^tho  gallant  8ir  Colin,  having  ascertained 
that  all  was  in  proper  defence  in  the  harbomr, 
mounted  his  horse  at  four  in  thi^  morning  on  the 
8th,  and  rode  up  to  the  heights,  where  he  and 
his  oflScers  peered  through  the  darkness  for  any 
indications  of  the  expected  enemy,  ready  to  render 
a  good  acoounl;  of  himself  and  his  Highlandcri 
The  expectation  turned  out  to  be  incorrect ;  no 
encounter  took  place — simply  because  the  BritiMi 
had  well  prepared  themselves  for  it.  The  Rot- 
sians  made  no  attack ;  yet  were  the  pi>ec%Qtioi0 
shewn  to  have  been  prudent  and  even  necessary; 
for  as  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared  ill 
great  force  on  the  left  or  west  of  the  Tcb«ni«ji| 
and  reoceupied  the  hUlocks  whence  ^ej  bad 
driven  the  Turks  in  October,  on  the  day  of  ttie 
battle  of  Balaklava.  They  prepared  to  draf  isp 
a  few  guns  to  Canroberf s  Hill,  aa  if  to  opfti  m 
attack  on  tho  defenders  of  Balaklava.  II ei*^ 
however,  they  were  so  struck  with  astoaiahntaiit 
at  the  preparations  evidently  made  by  the  Bfitub, 
that  they  checked  their  operations.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  on  either  aide  ;  the  Russians  remalnd 
watching  during  h^'o  or  three  days,  and  then  w«e 
observed  to  march  off  towards  the  north,  Breoii 
of  subsequent  date  tended  to  shew  that  this  *s« 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Liprandi's  corps,  whJdt, 
frustrated  in  a  designed  attack  on  Balakbri, 
marched  oil'  straight  to  Eupatoria,  and  thew 
received  a  defeat  from  the  Turks  nnd^r  Omir 
Pacha,  as  narrated  in  the  last  section.     The  Alli^^ 
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of  eonree,  did  not  kntyw,  until  the  departure  had 
RctuaUj  occurred,  what  plAng  might  be  in  agita^ 
tioD ',  bat  as  they  saw  numerous  bodies  of  Russians 
manoenvriug  among  the  hills  beyond  theTchemaySi, 
on  the  8th  and  two  following  days,  they  were 
kept  in  a  stat^  of  watebM  attention  and  some 
anxiety,  doubtftil  whether  any  renewed  attack 
were  intended.  Omar  Pacha  arrived  in  a  steamer 
at  Kanoiesch  on  the  8th  from  Eupatoria,  to  hold 
a  council  of  war  with  Raglan  and  Canrobert ;  bat 
he  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  as  soon  m  it  became 
suspected  that  Liprandi  had  designs  on  Eupatoria. 
The  departure  of  the  Rusftian  general  relieved  Sir 
Colin  Campbell  from  immediate  anxiety  ;  but  the 
seceasity  for  watchM  attention  on  the  movements 
of  the  Rnaaians  remaSne*!  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  second  of  the  dates  around  which  the 
February  occurrences  are  propo^d  to  be  grouped 
was  on  the  13th.  There  oceorred  on  this  day  a 
sortie  of  the  garrison  from  Sebastopol,  one  among 
many^  but  somewhat  difltinguiahed  from  the  rest 
in  importance.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  a  body 
of  Russians  emerged  from  the  place,  under  the 
command  of  a  fine  young  officer  who  displayed 
groat  intrepidity.  The  sortie  was  preceded  by  a 
heavy  firing  from  one  of  the  Rw^stan  batterieSj 
which  blew  up  one  of  the  French  magazines  j  the 
Russians,  cheering  vociferously  at  this  achievement 
fiallied  forth,  headed  by  their  yoimg  commander, 
who  was  speedily  woanded  in  several  places,  and 
taken  prisoner.  The  sortie  was  soon  checked,  like 
most  of  the  others ;  hut  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  the  young  officer  which  much  es:cit©d 
the  attention  of  the  French,  against  whose  position 
this  attack  had  been  made:  he  had  exhibited 
daring  courage,  and  had  many  marks  of  distinc- 
tion about  him.  The  Russians,  on  the  following 
day,  sent  a  fiog  of  truce,  requesting  to  know  his 
f^te ;  the  French  rephed  that  he  had  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  that  Uic  body  would  be  returned  if 
his  name  and  rank  were  aunounced.  After  some 
delay  and  hesitation,  the  Russians  stated  that 
the  officer  was  an  aid-de-camp  and  prot^gtf  of  the 
Emperor  Kicliola^,  and  that  he  had  arrived  at 
Sebastopol  only  the  night  before  with  dispatches 
from  St  Petersburg.  His  dead  body  was  given  up. 
Many  French  officers,  who  attentively  watched 
his  features,  formed  an  opinion  that  he  was  a 
natural  eon  of  the  czar. 

The  third  week  in  February  presented  to  the 
Allies  one  among  many  proofs,  afforded  during 
the  winter,  of  the  almost  insupportable  cold 
occasionally  experienced  in  those  regions,  Tatar 
epies,  employed  to  set  a  watch  on  the  movements 
of  the  Russians  in  or  near  the  plain,  came  in 
and  announced  that,  although  the  raaiu  body  of 
Liprandi's  army  had  gone  off  towards  Eupatoria, 
about  eoOO  infantry  and  a  few  guns  had  been  left 
near  the  Tchemaya.  The  Allied  commanders  at 
once  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  capture  this  force. 
The  first  brigade  of  the  first  French  division,  the 
■whole  of  the  light  division  under  General  BiBqnot, 
on©  regiment  of  Zonaves,  Sir  Oohn  OampbeU's 


Highland  brigade,  a  body  of  French  cavalry  under 
General  d'Allonville,  a  small  force  of  Enghsh 
cavalry,  and  a  few  batteries  of  English  and  French 
artillery — forming  in  the  aggregate  an  army  of 
respectable  magnitude — ^werc  told  ofi*  for  this 
service.  The  plan  was  that  Sir  Colin,  with  his 
Highlanders^  should  advance  cautiously  upon 
the  front  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  French, 
winding  round  to  the  south  and  east,  would 
suddenly  appear  upon  their  loft  flank,  and  cut 
off  their  retreat  by  the  Traktir  Bridge  over  the 
Tchemaya,  The  plan  might  have  been  gCKXl, 
but  'General  February'  defeated  it— a  general 
on  whom  the  Russians  have  much  relied  in 
all  their  winter  campaigns  In  their  own  country. 
As  the  night  of  the  19th  arrived,  and  preparations 
were  completed  for  the  set-oat  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  a  sudden  and  most 
unpropitiouB  change  in  the  weather  took  place  ; 
a  heavy  gale,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  set 
in,  and  lasted  two  hours,  rending  and  soaking 
everything  about  the  camp ;  then  the  wind  veered 
round  to  the  north,  the  rain  ceased,  and  a  piercing 
blast  of  almost  arctic  severity  began,  accompanied 
by  snow  bo  thick  that  the  men  vrere  nearly 
blinded  by  it.  This  visitation  conquered  the 
resolution  of  General  Canrobert  t  bo  hesitated  to 
bear  the  responsibility  of  sending  out  his  men  in 
such  weather,  and  at  abont  two  in  the  morning 
he  announced  this  fact  to  Lord  Raglan.  His 
lordship,  seeing  the  plans  thus  broken,  immediately 
sent  an  oiBcer  to  Sir  Colin  to  countermand  the 
expedition ;  hut  unfortunately  this  officer  lost  his 
way  during  the  blinding  snow-storm,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Highlanders'  camp  until  two  hours 
after  the  time  appointed  for  Sir  Colin's  dep,<\rtnre. 
This  general,  true  to  his  orders,  started  at  the 
pre-arranged  hour,  despite  the  snow  and  cold, 
trusting  that  the  French  force  would  cfiect  its 
flank-mOvement  in  support. 

What  a  night's  march  was  that  I  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  men  could  scarcely  grasp 
their  muskets  and  rifles;  while  the  snow  was 
falling  so  thickly,  as  to  render  next  to  impossible 
any  observation  of  the  enemy's  movements.  Mr 
Woods  asserts,  though  without  mentioning  any 
reasons  for  such  a  strange  proceeding,  that  the 
Highlanders,  by  special  order,  wore  their  open 
feather-bonnets  instead  of  their  waim  fur-caps ; 
it  necessarily  followed  that  such  bonnets,  while 
retaining  the  snow,  were  utterly  useless  in  shield- 
ing the  face  from  the  wind.  The  4S<i,  71st,  70th, 
and  93d  regiments,  with  a  battery  of  guns,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  half-starved  cavalry,  sallied 
forth  in  this  inclement  night.  Blinded  by  the 
snow,  the  leaders  of  the  expedition  mistook 
their  way;  and  a  wearisome  circuit  had  to  he 
traversed  before  the  right  track  was  gained.  After 
A  brave  struggle  against  the  elements,  Sir  Colin 
Wid  his  hardy  men  reached  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  wait  until  Bosquet  had  effected  his 
flank-movement.  But  no  Bostinet  appeared,  and, 
two  hours  of  marching  having  b«en  endnred,  the 
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troops  laj*  dovm  on  the  snow  for  a  Trtiile,  to 
wait ;  aft<3r  half  an  hour's  stoppagCt  no  French 
appearing:,  they  advanced  towards  Tchorgouna, 
having  already  passed  by  Kamara,  Hero  they 
again  rested ;  but  matters  had  now  beoomo 
sijriftua  ;  tlio  troops  Were  frostbitten,  lionumbed^ 
unable  to  fix  bayonets,  and  many  of  them  unable 
to  move  their  han-ls  at  all.  Sir  Colin  saw  that 
any  contest  with  tho  enemy  was  out  of  the 
question  under  such  circumstances,  and  he  ordered 
a  retreat  —  wondcring>  nevertheless,  why  the 
French  did  not  make  their  appearance.    Just  at 


this   moment,  the  offieer  sent  by  Lord  liagkn, 

having  been  too  late  at  Balaklava  and  then  at 
Kamara,  arrival  at  Tchorgouna  with  the  meiisage ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  General  VillenoU  arrived 
with  four  French  regiments,  having  determined 
to  aflTord  this  succour  n»  soon  as  ho  learned  of 
Sir  CoUn's  departure.  Day  dawned,  and  then 
the  Kussiaus  could  bo  Boeit,  evidently  taken  by  sur- 
prise, but  goon  alert  in  making  an  orderly  retreat 
over  the  heights  beyond  Tchorgouna.  It  waa 
physically  impossible  for  Campltell  to  arrest  thein  ; 
his  men  had  their  very  heart's  warmth  almost 
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fi^ozen  out  of  them,  their  limbs  were  gradually 

stLffening,  and  the  snow  became  still  more  thick 
and  blinding.  They  returned  to  camp  after  an 
absence  of  nine  hours,  and  had  to  place  200  of 
theu*  number  in  hospital,  afflicted  with  frostbite. 
All  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  expedi- 
tion tended  to  show  that  the  plan  of  attack  had 
been  judiciously  formetl ;  the  secret  had  l>een 
well  kept,  the  Russians  were  completely  oflT  their 
guardj  and  the  prolmbilities  are  many  that  tlie 
whole  would  have  been  made  prisoner*  of  war. 
This  probability  renderetl  it  doubly  mortifying 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  that  ho  i^hould  have  been 
beaten  by  an  enemy  proverbially  fickle — the 
weather. 

That  the  snow-storms  of  that  region  must  be 
peculiarly  intense  is  forcibly  shewn  by  one  of 
the  most  striking  among  Sir  Kusgeirs*  letters. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  a  few  hours  before 
the  return  of  the  ilighlaaders  to  their  camp 
near  KatUkoi,  he  starteil  off  at  an  early  hour 
to    Kaiuioach,   nbout    nine    miles   distant    in    a 


straight  line,  in  hurry  to  post  a  letter  to  go  hv 
a  mail  about  to  start — intending  to  gallop  bade 
and  witness  florae  of  the  expected  doings  in  the 
Tc!iernaya  plain,  lie  joined  a  convoy  of  art  r 
men,  but  presently  the  snow  tiecame  so  bli;. 
tliat  no  horseman  could  seo  bis  noighli>iir 
Thinking  his  companions  were  going  too  mucJi 
to  the  right,  ho  woi»t  further  to  the  left,  ttul 
separated  from  them ;  but  wishing  to  nrge  upon 
them  a  reconsideration  of  their  route,  he  divei^ 
with  an  intention  again  to  join  them  :  h«  k»l 
them  completely,  however,  and  th«a  b«iit  Uf 
attention  seriously  to  tread  a  correct  pftth  fttr 
himself.  On  he  went,  dashing  against  the  icy 
particles  that  filled  the  air;  but  although  ooi 
hour's  good  riding  would  have  covered  tbt 
distance,  even  on  an  unfavonrable  daj,  he  famA 
himself,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  in  an  trnkiMnni 
spot.  lie  could  make  ont  nothing :  tents,  hiKl* 
sides,  jutting  rocks;,  all  seemed  to  hare  Tiuiiali«d» 
leaving  nothing  but  a  fleecy  white  sheet  aroonit 
him.     Another  honr  passed^  and  yet  no  Ufl^ 
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things  no  camp  or  tent,  to  be  seen.  At  last,  amid 
snow  yet  more  terribly  denso  than  ever,  the  horse 
suddei^ly  stopped,  ami  resolutely  refusctl  to  move. 
What  thU  could  mean  his  rider  did  not  know, 
but  unplea&ant  stirmisea  began  to  cross  his  mind. 
Prft*ently  a  dark  form,  probably  of  a  wolf  or  a 
wild-dog,  rushed  by,  and  stirtled  the  borse  into 
a  renewed  gallop,  plnngmg  above  the  knees  into 
Bnow-drins  whith  were  rapidly  forming  at  every 
alternation  of  hillock  and  furrow.  The  rider 
am©  sensitively  aware  that  a  deep  snow-bed 
lit  at  such  a  time  prove  Ida  grave.  ^  Minutes 
ame  hours/  he  says, '  and  my  eyes  were  bleared 
and  Bore  striving  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tent  or 
man,  and  to  avoid  tlie  new  dangers  in  our  path. 
Suddenly  1  piangod  in  among  a  quantity  of 
brushwood — anre  and  certain  sight  that  I  had 
gOfjat  fkv  astray  indeed^  and  that  I  was  at  some 
place  removed  from  the  camp  and  the  woodcutters. 
The  notion  tli^had  across  me  that  the  wind  might 
liave  changc<l,  and  that  in  riding  against  it  I 
might  have  shaped  my  course  for  the  Tchcmaya 
and  the  liusstan  lines.  The  idea  of  hecommg 
the  property  of  a  Cossack  picket  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  ingi-edient  in  one's  thoughts  at  such  a 
moment.  Still,  what  was  to  be  done  !  My  hands 
and  feet  were  becoming  insensible  from  the  cold,, 
and  my  face  and  eyes  were  exceedingly  painful. 
There  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  not 
to  let  night  come  on.  That  would  indeed  be  a 
Berious  evil.  At  this  moment  there  was  a  break 
in  the  suowMirift  for  one  moment,  and  I  saw  to 
my  astonishment  a  church  dome  and  sjiiro  on  my 
riglit,  which  vanishefj  again  in  a  moment  My 
impresHon  was,  that  I  must  either  be  close  to 
Kamara  or  to  Sehastopol,  and  that  the  church 
was  in  either  of  those  widely  separated  localities. 
Either  way,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  bear  away 
to  the  left  to  regain  our  lines,  tSiough  1  could  not 
help  wondering  where  on  eai'th  the  French  works 
were,  if  it  was  indee<l  Sebastopol,  I  liad  not 
ridden  verj'  far,  when,  through  the  ravuigs  of  the 
wind,  a  hoarse  roar  rose  up  from  before  me,  and  1 
could  just  make  out  a  great  black  wall  as  it  were 
rising  up  through  the  snow-drift.  I  was  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  tremcndoua  precipices  which 
overhang  the  sea  near  Cape  Fiolente ! '  The  spot 
was  not  iuyested  with  the  Cossack  and  Russian 
dangers  he  had  at  first  suspected ;  it  was  neiUicr 
Kamara  nor  Sebastopol ;  it  was  the  elevated  cliff 
dose  to  the  monastery  of  St  George,  on  the 
southern  coast.  Having  found  out  liis  locality 
Urns  far,  and  thawed  his  frozen  hair  and  garments 
by  a  Zouave's  lire,  he  atarted  anew,  but  still  so 
blinded  and  utterly  bewildered  by  the  snow,  that 
he  did  not  reach  Kamicsch  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  Glancing  at  tbe  ma[>,*  and  noticing 
tlie  five  positions  of  the  camp  near  Inkcrmanu, 
Kamiesch,  the  monastery,  Sebastopol,  and  Kamara, 
U  W'iU  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  bcwildemient 
into  whicli  a  8har|Kwitted  and  experienced  man 
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must  have  been  thrown  by  a  dense  snow-storraj 
that,  in  g'jiiig  from  the  first  of  these  to  the 
second,  he  ardvcil  unwittingly  at  the  third,  while 
in  a  painful  state  of  doubt  whether  lie  had 
wildly  strayed  to  the  fourth  or  the  fifth.  Wo  may 
thence  learn  what  were  the  perils  and  privations 
to  w  Ideh  Sir  Cohn  Campbell  and  hi^  Highlanders 
must  liave  been  at  that  very  time  exposed;  and 
may  well  understand  how  imperative  became  the 
return  of  his  troops.  On  that  same  day,  too, 
Liprandi's  army  was  marching  back  towai'da 
Sebastopol,  after  having  sufTereil  defeat  at  Eupa- 
toria ;  and  so  awful  was  the  snow-storm  in  parts 
of  the  route  to  be  traversed,  that  2000  haplesg 
beings  were  snowed  and  frozen  to  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  fonnidable  of  the  movements 
made  in  February— although  the  Allies  did  not  so 
regard  it  at  the  time,  or  at  least  did  not  prepare 
Bufiieiently  for  it — took  place  on  tlie  22dj  two  days 
after  the  snowy  journey  into  the  Tchernaya  plain. 
The  seenc  of  activity  was  south-eastward  of  the 
Karaheluaia  suburb  of  Sebastopol  On  looking  at 
the  map  just  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Malakoff  Tower  stood  on  or  near  the  line  of  ciefenee 
outside  the  Karabelnaia,  between  the  suburb  itself 
and  the  at  tack- works  of  the  Allies  ;  and  the 
details  of  the  siege,  already  given,  will  have  Khewu 
thatj  by  extensively  fortifying  the  hill  on  which 
the  tower  stood,  it  became  a  sti-onghold  of  tlie  most 
formidable  kind,  necessitating  greatly  increased 
attack-works  on  the  part  of  whomsoever  might 
attempt  to  capture  the  town.  All  this  the  Allies 
weU  knew  ;  but  they  did  not  know,  or  did  not  act 
as  if  they  knew,  that  there  was  another  Uill  fully 
dcser^'iug  their  attention.  Outside  the  Malakofi^ 
outside  the  defence* works— indeed,  much  nearer 
to  the  French  trenches  than  to  the  Russian  works 
— was  an  elevation  suljsequently  to  acquire  a 
world-wide  i-eputation  under  the  name  of  the 
Mamelon.  This  hill,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  MalakolT,  and  somewhat  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  works  of  the  AlHoe, 
was  about  a  mile  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
gradually  narrowing  towards  an  irregularly  flat 
summit ;  the  side  next  to  the  Allies,  having  been 
quarried  for  stone,  was  high  and  steep,  bi'oken 
and  rugged,  with  large  masses  of  rough  stone 
lying  about  it ;  and  as  the  height  was  very 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  most  advanced 
French  works,  an  attack  upon  sueh  a  spot,  if 
defended,  would  bo  a  serious  undertaking,  since 
a  noiseless  approach  woidd  bo  impossible,  over 
the  rough  erags  and  rolliug  stones. 

Kow  this  imiwjrtant  position,  neglected  by  the 
AUies^  was  cleverly  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
Russians.  Why  the  Allies  tlius  perniittetl  the 
enemy  to  make  so  bold  and  fortuuate  a  stroke, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  e.xplaincd.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  Todtlelien  among  them,  no  military 
engineer  of  conuuanding  genius,  who,  seeing  a 
[iri^e  neglcctetl  l»y  othei-e,  skilfully  appropriated 
it  to  the  advantage  of  the  sovereign  whom  he 
faithfully  seived ;  or  perhaps  there  was  discord 
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in  the  Allied  coumcilSj  some  officers  recommend  ing 
one  course  and  some  another,  and  no  one  pc^sesaiug 
sncli  commanding  influence  as  to  set  the  matter 
right ;  or  perhaps  tUo  available  hands  were  deemed 
too  few  to  undertoke  thia  addition  to  tho  other 
■i€ge-works.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  Kamelon  remained  untouched,  unappropriated 
bj  the  Allies.  The  French,  being  Htronger  in 
number  than  the  English,  had  undertaken  during 
the  winter  the  construction  of  batteries  and  siege- 
vorks  north-east  of  tho  English  works — that  ia, 
nearer  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  plateau.  A 
glance  at  the  map  wUl  shew  that  the  French  not 
only  constnict«i  and  maintained  all  the  works 
south-west  of  Sobastopol,  but  also  one-half  of  those 
Bouth-ea^t  of  the  Karabelnaia ;  the  Enghsh  works, 
about  one-fourth  of  tho  whole,  being  situated 
between  two  portions  of  French.  Deep  valleys, 
nearly  as  steep  as  ravines,  separated  these  siege- 
works  one  from  another;  but  the  Allies  placed 
detached  batteries  in  such  positions  as  to  command 
the  ravines^  all  of  which  stretched  down  towards 
Sobastopol  or  its  suburb,  The  French  extended 
their  parallels  one  by  one  down  the  spurs  of  the 
plateau,  towards  the  Malakoff-,  and  as  the  distance 
to  the  Mameton  became  lessened,  many  officers, 
colloquially  if  not  in  council,  recommended  that 
the  seizure  of  that  hill  should  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Whether  or  not  thia  advice  was  listened 
U>,  Todtleben  was  beforehand  with  the  Allies.  He 
had  already  made  the  Mamelou  useful,  by  planting 
riflemen  l>ehind  temporary  barriers  on  the  side 
next  the  Allies,  to  inflict  mischief  on  them ;  but 
now  he  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  step. 
On  the  dark  night  of  the  22d,  an  immense  body  of 
working-soldiers  emerged  silently  from  behind  the 
Malakoff;  and  marched  quickly  but  cautiously  over 
the  six  hundred  yards  intervening  between  that  fort 
and  the  Mamelon  hill,  taking  with  them  a  store  of 
everything  required  for  the  eonstraction  of  defence- 
works.  The  Allied  pickets  and  trench-guards  heard 
subdued  sounds  during  the  night,  and  remained 
more  than  usually  watchful  against  a  sortie  by  the 
garrison  j  but,  suspecting  nothing  further,  made 
no  other  preparations.  Cold  and  misty  broke 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  leaving  the  Mamelon 
flJmost  imperceptible,  looming  largely  but  obscurely 
through  the  fog.  Later  ua  tho  day,  however,  the 
weAther  cleared,  and  the  Allies,  much  to  their 
astonishment  and  mortification,  found  that  the 
Mamelon  had  become  a  fort  since  the  preceding 
evening.  Two  complete  rows  of  gabions  had  been 
filled,  and  placed  all  round  the  summit  of  the  liill, 
under  cover  of  which  the  working-parties  were 
busily  engaged  in  digging  trenches,  making  plat- 
forms for  bea^y  guns,  and  completing  all  the 
armngements  necessary  for  a  regular  fortification. 

This  was  a  severe  and  discouraging  blow  to  the 
French.  It  placed  at  once  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  Malakoff,  rendering  necessary  a  conquest 
of  the  Mamelon  before  the  remoter  fort  could  be 
silenced  ;  in  other  words,  it  suddenly  created  a 
new   difficulty   in   their   position,  presentiag  an 


additional  obstacle  to  those  which  had  hitherto 
pressed  sufficiently  heavy  upon  them.'  It  becaoM 
evident  to  all  that  this  new  fort,  this  trass- 
formed  Mamelon,  could  not  prudently  be  allowed 
to  remain  untouched :  an  attempt,  oven  though 
unsuccessful,  must  be  made  to  capture  it  ere  it 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  A  plan  for  this 
purpose  -waa  laid  ;  but  here  agaio  treachery  aided 
the  Bufsians,  There  was  a  small  Foreign  L^on 
belonging  to  the  French  army  j  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  this  legion,  an  Italian,  after  poaus^g 
himself  of  information  he  conceived  would  be 
valued  at  a  good  price  by  the  Russians,  made  liii 
escape  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Bebastopol,  and  there  told  the  enemy 
how  the  French  plans  might  be  ftiistrated.  What 
became  of  the  traitor  afterwards,  does  not  appear ; 
but  his  treachery  fhlly  prepared  the  Buanans  ,to 
maintain  the  great  advantage  they  had  already 
gained. 

As  soon  as  the  French  had  perceived  the  new 
works  on  the  Mamelon,  they  formed  a  plan  ©f 
attack  for  that  very  evening,  feeEng  well  assured 
that  not  a  day  ought  to  be  lost.  According  to 
this  plan,  two  battaUons  of  Zouaves,  one  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  one  of  French  marines,  and 
about  300  chasseurs — amomHing  to  2500  in  all — 
were  told  off  for  this  imiwrtant  duty  ;  Qeneral 
Monet  -was  placed  in  oommand,  and  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack  at  miduight.  The  scheme  waa 
talked  of  with  much  vivacity  in  the  French  camp  j 
and  thus  traitors  as  well  as  trae  mm  became 
familiar  with  it.  As  night  approached,  dark,  windy, 
and  boisterous,  the  chosen  troops  saUied  forth, 
with  orders  to  approach  silently  as  close  to  the 
Mamelon  m  possible,  by  tho  parallels  and  covered- 
ways,  and  then  make  a  sudden  dash  uphill 
Cautiously  they  advanced,  listening  for  any  sounds 
from  the  enemy,  and  emerging  ftom  the  trenches 
npon  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  MIL 
No  Russians  appearing,  no  pickets  or  guards,  they 
wondered ;  but  still  on  they  went.  As  cautionsljr 
as  was  practicable  among  the  loose  stones,  the 
nimble  Zouave  and  chasseurs  ascended  the  hill 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  top— still  no 
Russians.  Thia  rendered  the  French  troops  very 
uneasy,  for  the  Uussians  bore  and  deserved  tb« 
reputation  of  being  watchful  guards  at  nil  Uieir 
outposts.  Suspecting  an  ambuscade,  the  lYenoh 
looked  suspiciously  around  them ;  they  mw 
uotbiag,  but  presently  they  heard  a  moTanml 
as  of  troops  rising  Irom  the  ground,  and  then  tha 
sound  of  two  or  three  Russian  words  of  eom- 
mandj  followed  by  a  terrific  volley  of  mnaketry 
from  a  concealed  enemy,  which  levelled  the 
foremost  Zouaves  to  the  dust  The  aecret  was 
now  revealed  ;  the  Russians,  forewarned  of  the 
approaching  attack  by  the  traitorous  Italian,  had 
allowed  the  French  to  ascend  to  a  perilous  pait 
of  tho  hill,  where  a  close  fire  might  bo  pottred  is 
upon  them.  The  Zouaves,  aroused  and  exaapNentel 
by  tliis  sudden  surprise,  rushed  onward  with 
daring  fierceness,  gained  the  newljr-made  p«ni|»el 


of  gabions,  leaped  over  the  obstniction,  and  engaged 
in  a  bloody  struggle  with  the  Russians,  whom  they 
now  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  in  the 
gloom,  of  night.  Officers  and  men,  French  and 
Boffllans,  all  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest, 
finng,  cntting,  bayoneting,  stabbing — a  second 
Inkermann  on  a  small  scale :  tactics  being  at  such 
a  moment  out  of  the  tjtiestion.  After  a  terrible 
struggle  the  Zouaves  poured  up  in  suEEcient 
nnmbei^  to  capture  about  half  the  works,  the 
RusaianB  retaining  the  other  half ;  and  now  came 
the  question,  which  half  should  yield  to  tlie  other  1 
If  tlie  nurabera  had  remained  without  reinforce- 
ments on  either  side,  this  question  would  probably 
have  beea  answered  in  favour  of  the  French  ; 
but  a  now  manceuvi-e  prevented  this.  Two  bodies 
of  Russian  infantry,  each  about  20OO  strong, 
marchedl  out  from  the  Malako^  or  from  the 
Karabelnaia,  and  came  rwind  to  the  flanka  of  the 

f  French  murhieSj  who,  lower  down  the  slope  of 
the  Mamclon,  were  preparing  to  support  the 
Kouaves  and  the  chasseurs  higher  up.  The 
marines,  thus  surprised,  bore  a  discharge  of 
musketry  without  shrinking,  but  a  bayonet- charge 
greatly  disordered  tbem ;  attemi)tiDg  to  re-form, 
and  pre&cnt  a  new  front  againat  their  assailants, 
the  broken  ground  bcwUdered  them ;  tbey 
wwidered  and  wavered;  the  Eusstans  charged 
again,  and  with  fatal  effect.  The  marines,  qvpte 
separated  from  the  Zouaves  above,  and  probably 
ignoraiit  that  those  daring  fellows  had  effected 
a  lodgment,  loit  heart,  broke  raok,  began  a  te- 
treat  downhill,  and  ended  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
puimied  by  the  fire  of  the  Bussiana,  Mcanwhilo 
tlie  Zouaves  and  chasseurs,  having  full  employ- 
ment on  their  hands,  stuck  closely  to  their 
conquered  position,  endeavouring  to  extend  their 
advaDtages.  General  Monet,  in  the  thickest  of 
the  fight,  received  a  shot  through  the  shoulder, 
and  had  his  right  hand  shattered  by  a  hand- 
grenade,  one  of  many  hurlal  by  the  Russians 
at  their  opponents.  After  a  desperate  charge, 
in  which  the  colonel  of  the  Zouaves  was 
dangerously  woundetl,  the  French  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  Russians.  But  in  so  doing  a 
danger  of  startling  character  opened  upon  their 
view;  l>oing  now  on  the  inner  edge  or  slope 
of  the  Mamclon,  they  came  within  range  of  the 
Malakoil'  and  the  Redan,  which  immediately 
op^ed  a  murderous  fire  of  shot,  Bhell,  and 
rockete ;  the  torrent  was  indeed  so  terrific  that  the 
Zouaves  could  neither  brave  it  by  standing  up  nor 
by  lying  down :  the  shot  and  shell  jjloughed  up 
tlie  ground,  and  left  not  a  square  yard  where  safe 
shelter  could  be  obtained.  There  were  no  cannon 
ou  the  Mamelon  to  reply  to  those  of  the  Malakoff 
and  the  Redan;  and  muskets  were  powerl^s  at 
such  a  time.  What  was  to  bo  done  ?  The  hardy 
fellows  braved  the  burning  tempest  for  full  half 
an  hour,  and  would  even  have  rushed  on  in  an 
endi^vour  to  capture  the  Malakoff  itself ;  but  this 
woold  have  been  tittle  less  than  madness,  and 
therefore  Monet  ordered  a  retreat,    A*  soon  as 


this  commenced,  the  Russian  artillery  ceased  to 
fire,  and  the  Russian  battaUons  charged  with  the 
bayonet ;  the  Zouaves  stoutly  resisted  this  charge, 
but  stih  found  it  necessary  to  continue  their 
retreat,  during  which  Monet  received  a  bayonet- 
wound  in  the  stomach.  Whenever  the  line  of 
retreat  brought  the  French  within  scope  of  the 
Malakoff*  or  the  Redau,  the  cannon  of  these  forts 
poured  out  a  destructive  fire.  At  length,  when 
tho  French  reached  ^eir  own  works,  they  were 
galled  at  hearmg  the  Russians  give  a  loud  cheer 
at  resuming  their  occupation  of  the  Mamelon; 
while  the  whole  Allied  camp  could  not  fail  to  hear 
the  bell-ringing  and  jubilation  within  Sebastopol 
itself,  as  a  recognition  of  a  victory  obtained.  In 
this  struggle.  General  Monet  was  brought  away 
dangerously  though  not  fatally  wounded  ;  while 
nearly  GOO  officers  and  men,  among  the  French, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

So  entirely  was  tliis  a  French  enterprise,  that 
the  English,  separated  from  tbem  by  a  ravine, 
knew  little  concerning  it  until  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  deafening  thunder  of  the  Russian 
artillery  in  the  Malakoff,  at  about  throe  in  the 
momiug.  Then  did  oiiicera  and  newspaper  cor- 
respondents,  leaving  their  tents  and  blankets, 
speedily  hurry  forward  to  see  what  had  trans- 
pired; but  nothing  was  visible  axcupt  a  bla/e  of 
fire  belching  forth,  and  nothing  audible  but  the 
boom  of  artillery,  the  whizxing  of  balls,  and  the 
bursting  of  shells.  Not  being  able  to  approach 
moTo  closely,  tho  Rpcctators  remaineii  for  some 
bourn  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  contest, 
but  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  must 
have  been  a  serioua  aflhiTf  involving,  probably, 
much  loss  of  life,  and  a  successful  sortie  upon 
the  French  works.  Daylight  revealed  the  trutli, 
exemplified  in  the  strengthening  of  the  new  fort 
constructed  on  tho  Mamelon  hUl.  Whether  any 
immediate  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
attack  on  this  position,  does  not  clearly  appear ; 
but  certainly  none  attended  with  success:  the 
Russians  made  good  use  of  their  days  and  nights, 
and  a  mere  coup  dc  main  on  the  part  of  the 
French  became  no  longer  practicable. 

With  this  brief  but  sharp  contest— this  battle  of 
the  Mamelon,  if  so  it  may  be  called— the  present 
Chapter  may  appropriately  be  closed.  Tho  date, 
February  24,  marked  a  sort  of  dividing-line  between 
the  terrible  winter  and  the  advancing  spring.  The 
crocus  and  the  primrose  had  already  begun  to  put 
forth  their  beauties,  the  intense  frost  yielded  to  a 
milder  temperature,  aud  the  murky  sky  was  more 
frequently  relieved  by  patches  of  cheerful  blue. 
Tlie  French  had  brought  enormous  reinforcements 
to  bear  upon  the  beleaguered  ci^,  and  had  increased 
tbe  number  and  length  of  their  siege- works.  The 
Enghsh  had  seen  the  worst  of  their  miseries,  and^ — 
such  of  them  as  were  left — began  to  look  forward 
with  a  little  hopefulness ;  new  regiments  were 
an-iving  from  England;  stores  of  shot  and  shell, 
guns  and  mortars  were  being  landed  at  Balaklara 
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aa  rapidly  as  the  limited  capacity  of  tbe  little 
harbour  would  permit;  the  railway  was  beglii- 
Diug  to  make  its  appearaiice ;  and  the  phiteau  was 
becoming  mare  than  ever  strengthened  against  any 
rear  attack  from  the  Rusaians  by  way  of  Inker- 
TOann  or  the  Valley  of  the  Tehernaya,  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Russians  had  not  only,  with  m- 
domitable  perseverance,  given  formidable  strength 
to  the  MalakofT,  the  tw^o  Redans,  the  Flagstaff 
Battery,  and  the  other  defence-works,  "but  had  also 
iDterpoaed  a  moat  formidable  obstacle  between  the 
besiegers  and  the  besieged,  in  the  newly  fortified 
Mamdon :  thereby  rendering  a  conquest  of  that 


place  necefiBary  before  the  MalakofF  could  be 
reached  by  the  Allies.  It  was  on  the  2Gth  of 
September  that  Lord  Raglan  and  his  army  had 
arrived  in  this  r^ou,  after  the  flank-march  from 
the  Alma,  and  oa  the  27th  that  the  dying  8t 
Amaud  joined  him  with  the  French  force.  Just 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days  ha<l  elapsed.  If  an 
impartial  inquiry  bo  made,  how  far  suoctiss  bad 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  besiegers  duiing  this 
long  period,  it  seems  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  credit  was  due  to  the  Russians  rather 
than  to  the  Allien.  True,  the  Russians  had  the 
atlvantage  of  being  in  their  own  country,  whereas 
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ft  long  sea-Toyage  separated  the  besiegers  from 
France  and  England ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Allies  completely  commanded  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  south  Ride  of  Sebnstopol, 
next  the  plateau,  was  almost  entirely  undefended 
&t  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  besiegers  :  the 
de Fence- worka  grew  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
French  and  Btiglish,  Apart  from  any  invidious 
comparison  lietween  the  opponcntsf— not  fairly  to 
he  made  until  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances  has 
been  duly  considered— the  besiegers  themselves 
could  not  but  admit  that  the  Russians  behaved 
most  gallantly  during  the  ^viutcr.  Firing  upon 
flags  of  truce  and  burying-parties,  and  stabbing 
the  wounded,  were  black  deeds  attributable  to  a 
rude  soldiery  in  moments  of  passionate  excitement, 
and  were  rather  extenuated  than  defended  by  the 
Rugaian  commanders  ;  but,  these  excepted,  the 
actions  of  the  c/^r's  tn>ops  were  those  of  faithful 


and  brave  men;  while  the  genius  of  TcdttlebM 
enabled  him  to  soar  above  the  tremencioua  difr 
eulties   of  his    position.      As    in    many    mfiUd 
instances^  it  may  be  that  the  coumiander^  Prioce 
Menchikofi',  obtained  a  share  of  glory   from  iW 
reflex  action  of  his  sulxirdlnate  :  it  may  Le  tn--  *' 
has  in  many  quarters  been  asserted,  that  To«l 
was  the  man  who  snggcste<l  the  thinking  ' 
ships  in  the  harbour,  as  w^ell  as  the  cotisti  i 
of  the  defence-works  on  the  southern   niarjjm  oi 
the  town :  it  was  a  daring  deed— very  undoaaiAii* 
like,  certainly — but  as  fully  eflective  towan" 
iutendctl    result    as    any   manccuvre    perl  in 
modern   warfare.      After  the  hundred   Aiu' 
days,    alter   the    peril?   of  winter,   the    be-.. 
saw  that  a  formidable  work  was  yet  befaro  thco:^ 
that  they  had  yet   bt   test   the  full    power  of  » 
vast  series  of  forts  and  hattcrie?,   iind   of  Luw 
reinforcements  received  by  the  garrison. 


seen  that  any  longer  abstinence  of  the  Western 
Powers  from  interference  would  be  attended  by 
a  paralysis  of  the  Ottoman  power  ;  that  the  *  siek 
man'  would  become  moro  and  more  powerless; 
and  that  the  dream  of  the  Musconte  court  would 
be  realised,  bj  the  planting  of  the  Russian  eagle, 
if  not  at  Constantinople,  at  least  in  some  locality 
which  would  have  rendered  the  Kcar  Tirtually 
master  of  the  destiny  of  Turkey. 

So  far  all  was  simple ;  but  when  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  called  upon  to  enter  the 
aUiatice,  complicated  difficulties  were  at  once 
foreseen .  Even  if  it  were  supposed  that  aU  the 
states,  from  Sweden  in  the  north  to  Austria  in 
the  south,  were  interested  in  maintaining  such 
a  balance  among  the  powers  as  might  preveut 
Bussla  from  becoming  daQgerouslj  Influential,  and 
were  anxious  that  the  Osmanli  should  not  be 
trampled  down  hy  the  Russ — stUl  there  were 
other  reaaoas  why  those  powers  might  not  be 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  hearty  coalition,  fearful 
lest  other  questions,  more  immediately  affecting 
their  domestic  policy,  should  he  Inconveniently 
mised. 

Taking  England  as  a  firet  exemplar,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  had  no  immediate  danger  to 
fear  from  the  macbinations  of  Russia,  A  wide 
region  separates  the  two  empires,  and  no 
boundary  difliculties  or  border  contests  were  at 
that  time  imminent.  Still,  superadded  to  the 
agreements  which  bound  England  in  honour  to 
assist  Turkey  in  time  of  perils  there  were  certain 
cuutingencies  that  could  not  safely  be  kept  out 
of  view.  England,  possessing  vast  territories  and 
colonies  in  the  East,  is  closely  interested  in  the 
possession  of  a  power  of  transit  over  the  neck  of 
land  separating  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bed 
Bea.  While  Egypt  is  governed  by  pachas  subor- 
dinate, in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  to  the  sultan, 
there  is  no  probability  that  this  power  or  privilt^o 
will  be  tampered  with,  especially  as  Englisb 
engineers  have  been  so  largely  engaged  in  railway 
enterprise  in  that  country.  But,  supposing  Russia 
to  possess  power  over  ajiy  provinces  in  that  region, 
who  could  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  privilege  ? 
The  same  power  which  allowed  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  choke  up  with  sand,  in  order 
that  the  Turkish  QalatE  might  not  compete  with 
the  Russian  Odessa,  would  not  be  scrupulous  in 
interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  passage  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues,  if  a  claim  of  possession  and  a 
feeling  of  self-interest  converged  in  that  direction. 
Again,  the  Enghsh  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  Persia,  Tibet, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations  ;  they  are  separated  from 
Asiatic  Russia  by  vast  sandy  plains  and  inhos- 
pitable districts  j  but  if  Russia  were  to  obtain  a 
hold  over  Asia  Minor,  and  supersede  Turkish 
power  in  that  region,  she  would  be  so  powerful  a 
neighbour  to  Persia,  that  the  latter  would  possibly 
be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  Russian  designs 
against  British  India. 

Considering   now    the   neigbbonring    country, 
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France,  and  giving  to  the  sovereign  and  peopla 
of  that  country  credit  for  an  equally  impartial 
wish  to  shield  Turkey  from  the  claws  of  the 
northern  eagle,  there  is  nevertheless  evidejit  a 
wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  syraiwithies 
and  the  instincts  of  self-advancement,  Franoe 
has  no  possessions  in  the  East,  or,  rather,  has 
possessions  of  such  small  area  and  shght  value, 
that  it  is  of  less  account  to  her  than  to  England  to 
be  in  conmiand  of  a  short  commercial  route  from 
Europe  to  Asia  and  Australasia.  Kor  had  Franc* 
at  any  time  much  to  fear  fVom  any  encrofteh- 
ment  by  Russia  on  the  regions  of  Southern  Asia. 
If  the  czar  had  poured  his  armies  over  the  sands 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  way  to  the  plains  of  India,  the  maTement 
might  cause  disquietude  to  England,  but 
not  materially  affect  France.  On  the 
hand,  France  hag  an  unbroken  land-fronti 
from  Dunkirk  to  Nice,  separating  her'  territory 
from  those  of  Belgium,  Pi-ussia,  two  or  three  of 
the  minor  German  states,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian  states,  and  involving  all  the  st^ii 
international  arrangements  concerning  costoots 
and  passports.  Any  influence  obtained  by  the 
gigantic  power  of  Russia  over  these  iatermedtate 
states  might  be  of  serious  moment  to  France, 
endangering  her  relations  with  her  immediate 
neighbours,  and  rendering  it  doubtful  whether 
an  offensive  or  a  defensive  attitude  would  be  more 
conducive  to  ber  own  welfare.  She  might  hear 
of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  without  alarm ; 
but  any  advance  of  Russian  troops  from  tlie 
Vistula  to  the  Oder  or  the  Elbe,  or  any  increase 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  countries  through 
which  those  rivers  flow,  would  make  the  pnlstf 
of  the  nation  beat  higher. 

Turning  next  to  Austria,  we  find  a  government 
whioh,  in  earlier  yeaw,  had  shewn  no  disincli 
nation  to  acquire  power  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  Turkey,  making  use  of  a 
somewhat  crooked  diplomacy  to  increase  her  iii> 
fluencc  in  those  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  Che 
Russian  and  Austrian  Empires  being  contcnuinoBS 
throughout  a  distance  of  many  hundred  imkiy 
from  Oracow  on  the  Vistula  to  Czernovitz  on  tli* 
Pruth,  Austria  was  naturally  ayerse  to  any 
quarrel  witli  ber  powerful  neighbour,  wlio  q^tg^ 
have  poured  down  immense  armies  on  the  f^oatitr, 
or  might  by  degrees  have  lessened  the  iufltiMatt 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  tlie  Qermauio  confed^ 
ration.  MoreoTer,  Eitaria,  at  a  time  when  Awttto 
was  sorely  preyed  by  the  gallant  aokieremanli 
of  the  Hungarians  in  the  years  1848^,  held  o«rt 
a  saving- hand,  erushed  the  Magyars,  and  lib«* 
rated  Austria  &om  the  attacks  of  an  iQdigiuaA 
ill-nsed  nation.  This  wa«  a  service  not  soon  !• 
be  forgotten.  Considering  that  Austria  WM 
sufficiently  ready  in  former  years  to  share  '"-'^*' 
Russia  in  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  and  tL  . 
policy  of  her  court  had  nndei^nc  renr  ^ 
change,  there  is  much  reason  to  heUevo  tiij:,  i 
1853,  she  would    hare   deemed   &   partition  vt 
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Tarkey  no  very  glaring  act  of  wickedness,  if 
thereby  she  oould  bare  obtained  some  of  tbo 
frontier  provinces  as  her  portion.  Tho  SerTians 
had  ample  meana  of  knowing  tbc  yearn in^  of 
Avtstfia  in  this  particttlftr.  As  to  any  aggr^aive 
moTemeuta  of  Russia  in  the  north  or  east,  AuBtria 
cared  little  concLmiing  tbem — they  would  affect 
ber  not.  Apart  from,  or  beyond,  any  readiness 
to  fulfil  engagements  previously  entered  npon, 
therefore,  Austria  bad  little  oanse  or  wish  to 
quarrel  with  Russia.  Dredge  the  Sulina  raoutb 
of  the  Danube,  and  keep  Russian  hands  oS  the 
*  lUyrian  triangle*  forming  the  north*west  corner 
of  Turkey,  and  tlic  kaiser  wag  ready  enough  to 
remain  at  amity  with  the  czar. 

Glancing  ftirther  northward,  tmd  viewing  the 
position  of  EVusaia  as  affected  towanls  the  Turkish 
qnwtion,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  southern 
interests  were  te^is  and  less  in  the  ascendant.  If 
PruaBia  had  signed  any  treaties  or  conventional 
binding  her  in  a  guarantee  to  assist  in  the  prosef- 
vatton  of  Turkish  independeace,  such  engagements 
she  must  of  coarse  respect;  but  her  own  selfish 
interests  were  little  aifected  by  the  mere  mode  in 
which  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  8ea 
were  appropriated.  Sot  so  in  the  region  of  the 
Vistula,  however;  Russia  there  met  her  face  to 
face,  and  any  advance  of  Russian  influence 
westward  would  have  been  perilous.  Narrowly 
considered,  therefore,  Prussia  might  be  willing  to 
disregard  Russian  encroachments  on  the  south, 
provided  none  such  were  made  in  a  direction 
dangerously  proKimate  to  Berlin,  Moreover,  there 
were  family  reasons  for  the  maintenance  of 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  countries : 
the  king's  sister  was  the  czar's  wife;  and  that 
royal  lady,  respected  in  both  countries,  was 
instrumental  in  smoothing  down  any  causes  of 
international  irritation  that  might  occasionally 
arise. 

Still  ftirther  north,  the  aingulaf  group  of  islands 
and  peninsulas  constituting  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  was  less  than  any  of  the  nations  hitherto 
named  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Tui-kieh 
Empire.  What  had  Denmark  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
to  wish  or  to  deprecate,  concerning  the  ownership 
of  provinces  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  or  concern- 
ing the  *  Holy  Places'  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere? 
So  long  as  she  held  the  keys  of  the  Baltic,  by 
ruling  over  the  oiily  channels  through  which 
ships  could  enter  or  leave  that  sea,  she  obtained 
an  acceptable  revcaue  under  the  name  of  the 
Sound  Dues;  and  so  long  as  Russia  shared  the 
williugne^  of  other  maritime  states  to  pay  those 
dues,  Denmark  was  quite  willing  to  remain  on 
terms  of  amity  with  her,  especially  as,  being  a 
trading  people,  the  Danes  pursued  a  pi-ofitablo 
trade  with  the  Russian  porta  on  the  Baltic  and 
Wbito  Seas.  Moreover,  the  struggle  between 
Denmark  and  the  duchies  of  Schlesvig  and  Holstein, 
ft  few  years  earlier,  had  ended  in  an  arrangement 
which  gave  Russia  a  certain  choice  or  power  in 
regulating  the  future   succession   to  tho  Danish 


throne ;  and  the  king,  at  the  time  when  tbo 
Turkish  war  broke  out,  had  little  inducement  to 
oflend  tlie  powerful  czar  by  taking  up  arms 
against  him  in  a  quarrel  concerning  the  far- 
distant  Ottoman  territories. 

Another  northern  state,  Sweden,  had  its  own 
cause  for  disquietude,  but  not  on  account  of 
Turkbh  sympathies.  She  looked  back  to  the  day 
when  her  ngith-eastem  frontier  extended  nearly 
to  the  White  Sea,  and  when  Finland  was  hers, 
with  all  its  fringe- work  of  ports  and  islands;  and 
she  had  her  a^my  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the 
same  power  which  had  enriched  itself  at  her 
expense  had  an  eye  upon  further  acquisitions,  not 
only  along  the  noithem  coast  of  Norway,  hnt  in 
the  vicinity  even  of  Stockholm  itself.  Sweden 
had  ample  reasons  to  yearn  for  a  termination  of 
the  aggressive  tondeuciea  of  Russia;  bnt  still, 
viewing  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  Turkish  war — 
seeing  that  the  northern  encroachments  of  Russia 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  several  declarations  of 
war— and  seeing,  moreover,  that  Sweden  had  not 
been  a  subscribing  party  to  the  various  treaties 
between  Turkey  and  the  other  powers — there  was 
no  obvious  reason  why  she  should  exasperate  a 
haughty  neighbour  by  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
coalition  against  him. 

Of  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  little  need  be 
said  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  under  discussion. 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  too  small  to  take  a 
prominent  place  in  warlike  mancenvrea  againEt 
Russia  ;  the  czar  had  not  offended  them,  and  was 
not  likely,  from  geographical  position,  to  make 
encroachments  on  their  small  dominions ;  they 
cared  little  for  Turkey ;  they  had  nothing  to 
win  or  to  lose  by  any  probable  contest  either  in 
the  Black  Sea  or  the  Baltic;  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  tarrying 
on  lucrative  commerce  and  manufactures  while 
others  were  fighting.  Of  Germany,  it  was  diflScult 
to  see  liow  any  other  determination  could  be 
arrived  at,  other  tliin  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
two  most  powerful  members  of  the  confeileration, 
might  approve.  The  Germans  sing  and  dream  of 
Fatherland  and  of  freedom ;  but  this  Fatherland 
is  severed  into  so  many  petty  fragments,  that  the 
states  find  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difiiculty  to 
combine  for  any  great  or  useful  purpose ;  while, 
as  to  fVeedom,  the  petty  sovereigns  of  these  states 
have  shewn  a  tendency  to  imitate  on  a  humble 
scale  tho  grand  despotism  of  the  czaj-,  rather  than 
the  constitutional  usages  of  those  countries  which 
have  parliaments,  and  ministers  responsible  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  the  rulers.  United  Germany 
would  be  equal  to  great  achievements ;  but 
Germany,  spht  np  into  nearly  forty  separate  states, 
each  with  its  little  sovereign  prince  and  courtly 
flatterers,  can  develop  little  of  its  power ;  and 
hence  it  arose,  in  the  various  diplomatic  contro- 
versiea  connected  with  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
that  German  opinion  was  Utile  studied,  except  in 
so  far  as  expressed  through  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Of  Switzerland,  that  small  home  of  republican 
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mountaineers,  it  is  TietMlless  to  speak,  in  relatjon 
to  any  immediate  or  actively  exprt^esed  interest 
in  Turkish  affairs.  Of  Italy,  alas!  it  is  almost 
equally  nnneci^seary  to  treat ;  for,  fallen  from 
its  former  greatness,  and  trodden  down  by  nns- 
government,  it  has  in  reeent  years  scarcely  been 
mentioiiied  as  a  participator  in  the  intt^niational 
politics  of  Europe ;  it  has  been  treated  as  a 
'geographical  exprt^on,*  not  as  a  natiou.  The 
otie  splendid  exception,  to  bo  noticed  in  coimectioa 
with  a  later  period  ia  the  history  of  the  war, 
dt.tes  but  offer,  by  a  Ktriking  contrast,  the  more 
evident  proof  of  the  rule— that  the  Itiilian  nation 
slumbers.  Of  Spain  and  Portugal  it  may  bo 
said  that  such  states  were  not  Ukely  to  embroil 
themselves  with  quarrels  in  the  east  of  Euro[je ; 
Kussians  were  nearly  as  uulikely  as  Turks  to  adopt 
measures  injurious  to  the  Iljerian  peninsula;  and 
having — Spain  especially^^a  sufficient  amount  of 
domeatic  discord  within  themselves,  they  were  not 
likely  to  he  called  upon  to  display  a  knight-errantry 
in  defending  the  Osmanli  from  the  Muscovite. 

Considered,  then,  in  relation  to  this  complexity 
of  interests,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  presented  itself  in  different 
aspects  to  the  several  European  states.  The  English 
ministers  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  their  jKisition, 
ariaiug  from  this  cause.  In  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  govenmienta,  they  were  enforeetl  to 
take  into  account  numerous  divergent  tendencies, 
and  to  seek  for  some  common  ground  appUcable 
ahke  to  all.  But  in  doing  so,  it  waa  inevitable  that 
the  ministers  would  raise  expectations  not  likely 
to  be  ftilfillcd.  Certain  set-plirases  had  become 
familiaT'  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  country ; 
men  talked  aud  wrote  of  aggression,  tyranny, 
despotism,  serfdom,  spoliation ;  of  liberty,  free/Jom, 
constitutional  government,  rights  of  conscience ; 
they  Itegau  to  identify  Russia  with  the  former  and 
England  with  the  latter  ■  and  the  Russian  war 
speedily  became  regartied,  not  merely  as  a  defence 
uf  Turkey,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  England's 
readiness  to  support  freedom  against  tyranny, 
liberty  against  despotism.  Even  the  cabinet 
ministers  themselves,  warming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  parliamentary  excitement,  frequently 
tlirew  their  eloiiuence  into  this  form,  and  em- 
ployed high-sounding  phrases  which  at  a  later 
day  they  would  willingly  have  withdrawn. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  the 
commiserators  of  '  depressed  nationahties'  steadily 
ui^d  ujion  the  government  the  necessity,  the 
sword  having  been  drawn,  of  not  sheathing  it 
until  those  nationalities  had  heen  relieved  fVom 
tlie  burdens  pressmg  upon  them.  The  two  modes 
of  viewing  the  subject  were  sufficiently  well  stated, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  in  the  following 
words  : — '  The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engagc<i 
m^y  be,  and  is,  regarded  in  two  lights — as  a  war 
of  statesmen  or  as  a  war  of  patriots— as  a  war 
against  the  l*>c«l  aggressions  of  one  despot,  or  as 
a  war  in  defence  of  freedom  and  civilisation  in 
the  aggregate — as  a  war  for  the  maintenance,  or 


as  a  war  for  the  amendment,  of  the  M^u»  ^m* 

Viewed  in  the  one  light,  it  is  full  of  immoralitic*  i 
vioweil  in  the  other,  it  is  full  of  dlffienlties 
and  dangers :  considered  from  any  point  of  vietp, 
it  is  i-eplete  with  anomalies  and  perplezitiea 
innumerable  ;  considered  in  a  confusion  of  lights, 
and  from  over-shifting  points  of  view,  its  oonduct 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  chaotic,  and  its  reaalttng 
consequences,  if  not  it£  ultimate  suocesft,  miist.b^ 
greatly  jeopardised.  Our  ideas  uijou  the  Bubject 
need  much  clearing  and  collating.  So  long  as  the 
people  and  the  government  have  different  notiont 
on  the  matter,  and  different  objects  in  their  eye, 
so  long  will  the  vigour  which  results  from  perfed 
harmony  of  purpose  be  unattainable  ;  golden 
opportunities  will  be  lost  j  valuable  alliances  wiM 
ho  forfeited  or  foregone ;  and  imjierfect  under- 
standing or  discreditable  aims  will  first  imperil 
victory,  and  then  imi>air  and  mutilate  its  fmitB.*  ♦ 

These  woi-ds,  written  after  the  war  had  consider* 
ably  advanced,  do  not  the  less  correctly  reprewbt 
the  complexity  inevitable  fVom  the  outset :  a 
complexity  embodied  in  the  queetion— whether 
England  engaged  in  war  only  to  defend  Turkey 
from  Russia  ?  The  reviewer  obviously  takes  tlie 
popular  side,  the  side  of  the  nationalities  aa  against 
despots  in  general ;  and  there  can  bo  do  doubt 
that  tills  feehng  or  tendency,  extensively  entei** 
tainetl  in  England,  conducetl  very  largely  to  war*!* 
the  warmth  and  earnestness  with  winch  the  war 
was  encouraged  in  1854.  It  may  not  be  diffiealt 
to  shew  in  a  few  words  the  nature  and  soopt 
of  this  sympathy  for  the  *  nationalities  '—by  whtefa 
was  usually  meant  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  m^ 
Italian  nations,  but  with  an  extension  gen««rall; 
to  all  'peoples'  gr  nations  oppressed  hf  deejjM&tic 
rulei-s. 

Russia,  considered  as  a  unity,  or  eygtem,  had 
fijr   mairy    years    been    the  very  incarnation  rf 
encmaching     and     conquering    absolutism,     tlif 
mainstay     of     tyranny     and     arbitrary     po««r 
throughout  the  continent ;   dissuading   tlie  pet^ 
German    princes  from   any  concessions   to  thair 
subjects  ;  aiding  to  place  the  jmrttally  eirmncipeu^ 
Hungarian  nation  again  under  the  yoke  of  III* 
House  of  Ilai^burg ;  conquering  and  partHioniaf 
Poland  ;    seizing   Bessarabia,   Transeauc^sta,   mi 
the   Crimea   from    Turkey,   and    Finland    ftwa 
Sweilcn  ;  binding  Prussia  in  the  shackles  of  ^luilT 
selfishness;  and  obtaining  a  hohl,  the   bi/i 
of  a  grasp,  over  the  future  destinies  of  Ik 
Such    being    the    case,  then,   was   it    rigUt    liiii 
England  should  shod  her  blood  and  ex  pen*!  bw 
treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  Buch  a  sUtt 
Was  it  respondent  to  the  wishes  of  the  nat 
all  our  strength  should  be  hrouirht   int  . 
simply  to  prevent  Russia  from  seizing  anot  i 
of  Turkey,  and  tliat  no  attempt  should  b<'  i,,  ., 
to    readjust    the   map    of    Europe    by    rri-.v  n. 
freedom  from  the  iron  heel  of  despotisni  i*     >~,l 
were  the  inquiries  made  soon  aftt'i*  th©  w.ir  Lr  i^- 
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out  5  and  to  these  rnqniries  tlie  popular  jKirty 
replied  liy  an  indignant  negative.  The  sjm  patlusers 
with  national  liberty  'did  not  ciirc  much  for 
Turkey  itself.  They  gave  little  heed  to  pi-otoools 
and  proclamations.  In  their  eyes,  a  war  agaitist 
Russia  "WAS,  ipso  fadOj  and  \vhatever  were  its 
pretext  or  its  fomi,  a  war  against  the  mightiest 
and  most  jicniietent  foe  of  progress,  of  justice,  of 
liberty^  and  of  peace — a  war,  therefore,  in  behalf 
&f  thoae  great  interests  of  humanity.  They  listened 
to  no  nice  distinctions;  they  tnmed  a  deaf  oar 
to  the  formal  and  deeorous  languiigo  of  official 
disclainiera ;  their  native  inatincta  told  them  that 
the  struggle  would  become,  if  it  was  not  nt  the 
outset,  one  for  grand  and  worthy  aims — they 
resolved  that  it  should  becomo  so — they  were 
satisfied  that  timid  and  lukewarm  ministers  could 
not  prevent  its  becoming  so.  They  rpgarded  it, 
therefore,  in  the  Ught  of  a  sacred  cause,  and  threw 
tbeir  whole  henrt  into  its  strife.* 

Nevertheless,  a  steady  consideration  of  the 
existing  politica  of  Europe  shewed,  to  the  minds 
of  others,  how  overvvhelniingly  difficult — nay, 
how  practically  impossible— would  have  been  any 
rec<jgT»ition  by  England  of  the  principle  of  the 
nationalities,  any  waging  of  a  war  for  European 
freedom,  arising  »imply  out  of  the  quarrel  between 
Turkey  and  Rusaia. 

In  the  first  place,  liow  could  Franco  at  that 
time  ally  herself  with  England  for  such  objects  ? 
The  strong-willed  man,  whoso  self-ele^'ation  from 
rrinee  Louis  Xapoleon  to  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
had  been  so  recent,  might  have  had  a  heart  to  wislj^ 
and  wisdom  to  foresee,  the  arrangements  most  eon- 
dlieive  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the  French 
nation :  he  might  or  might  not :  opinions  would 
of  course  differ  on  this  point ;  but  tlicre  could  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  that  he  had  become 
virtually  a  despot— sending  into  exile  those  who 
ha*i  resisted  Itis  assumption  of  power,  depriving 
the  legislative  chanibera  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  legislative  freedom,  placing  the  whole  press 
of  tlie  country  untler  rigifl  censorship,  imposing 
such  shackles  on  scientific  and  literary  men  as 
to  drive  them  almost  iuto  silence,  and  bringing 
about  such  a  peculiar  state  of  public  affairs  that 
the  names  of  reiilly  distinguished  hving  Frenchmen 
were  seldom  heard.  How  could  such  a  monarch 
be  reasonably  expected  to  join  England  in  a 
geTjerous  crusade  for  the  liberty  of  nations — a  war 
of  peoples  against  despots  I  He  might  be  a  faithful 
ally  in  an  endeavour  to  liberate  Turkey  from  the 
schemes  of  her  powerful  neighbour ;  but  he  could 
not  consiftently  talk,  and  mite,  and  fight  for 
liberty  and  freedom  generally. 

In  the  second  place,  AuJrti'ia  was  istill  less  likely 
than  Franco  to  aid  in  the  realisation  of  the  hopes 
of  those  who  yeame<l  for  liberal  in.stitutions  and 
popular  elevation.  The  allies  of  Turkey  sought 
Msiduously  to  obtain  the  services  of  Austria  in 
Impelling  the  aggresHive  movements  of  UuKsia ; 
yet,  if  the  ai-guments  had  extended  beyond  the 
strictest  limits  of  the  subject,  Austria  would  sus- 


piciously have  held  aloof.  For  how  was  it  possible 
for  that  power  to  recognise  the  nationalities,  and 
negotiate  or  fight  for  enlightened  freedom,  without 
previously  undoing  all  her  own  Iiandiwork  ?  Her 
mode  of  governing  Austrian  Poland,  Austrian 
Italy  J  and  Hungary,  was  a  perjjctual  protest 
against  liberty  of  speech  and  of  action.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Enghsh  nation  ban  not 
entertained  a  more  intense  dislike  to  the  internal 
government  of  the  Austrian  dominions  than  to 
that  even  of  Russia  itself ;  the  reveries  of  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  Italian  republicans  may,  perhaps, 
have  gone  bejond  tiie  sympathies  of  Englishmen 
accustomml  to  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  but  those 
sympathies  have  certain b"  not,  in  recent  years, 
been  shewn  towards  a  court  in  which  generosity 
of  sentiment  seems  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting. 
There  is  a  certain  gi-andeuv  in  the  desi>otiam  of 
Ilui^sia :  nothing  grand  can  be  encountered  in  that 
of  the  neighbouring  state.  Settmg  aside  the  general 
tenor  of  English  feehng,  however,  it  would  bav^ 
1)een  obviously  impossible  for  the  cuurt  of  Vienna 
to  listen  to  any  invitations  from  England,  if  those 
invitations  involved  any  reopening  of  the  question 
of  the  nationalities,  any  large  use  of  tfie  words 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence.  Moreover, 
there  wiui  a  suspicion  abroad  that,  if  Austria  threw 
hei-seif  too  readily  into  the  arms  of  the  Western 
Powci-s,  Russia  would  not  have  scrupled  to  raise 
Hungary  and  Italy  against  her,  by  some  of  thoftO 
intrigues  and  machinations  so  famiUar  to  the 
court  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  then  it  might 
}>erchancc  have  happened  that  England  would  be 
fighting  teiiA  Austria  against  the  '^nationalities,' 
a  contingency  utterly  opiKised  to  tbo  genei-al  tone 
of  feeling  in  the  counti-y.  Any  hope  of  obtaining 
the  alliance  of  Austria  with  England  and  France, 
therefore,  in  defending  Turkey  against  Russia, 
rioted  on  a  careful  abstinence  fiiom  all  arguments 
calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  that  power 
ou  the  dreaded  subject  of  popular  freedom. 

In  the  third  place,  Turkey  herself  was  not 
placed  in  so  enviable  a  position  that  Engh^hmen 
would  like  to  devote  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  war 
merely  to  support  her  as  she  was  before,  to 
maintain  the  ftatjis  qtw  without  diange.  Liberal  as 
Abdul-Met^ljid  niay  have  been  in  comparison  with 
earlier  sultans,  he  could  not  suddenly  brhig  order 
and  justice  into  an  empire  distinguislied  by  the 
grossest  anomalies  and  inequalities.  Five-sixthij 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Cbrlatians ;  and  the 
8i(Um  quo  was  a  state  in  which  these  Christians 
were  debarred  from  numerous  privileges  held  by 
Mohammedans.  It  would  have  seemed  strange 
if  Christian  England  had  aided  Mohammedan 
Turkey  ^fainst  Chrifitiau  Russia,  without  making 
some  effort  to  lighten  the  bands  which  bound  tlie 
10,000,000  or  12,000,000  of  Chrhlians  under  tlie 
saltan's  rule  ;  anil  yet  such  a  reform  could  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  among  the  objects  of  the  war ; 
for,  although  there  were  Christians  of  the  Greek 
Church  of  Rut:sia,  and  Christians  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  Austria,,  there  were  few  or  none  of  the 


Protestant  Chmrch  of  England ;  and  therefore  the 
Alliee  of  Turkey  could  not  regErd  this  subject  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  There  was  also  thia 
difficulty — whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  Alhes 
had  an  international  right  of  interference  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  Ottoman  states ;  no 
treaties  gave  this  right,  except  in  an  indirect  way 
and  to  a  !*light  degree.  If  such  a  right  wero 
conceded,  there  was  abundant  room  for  the  admia- 
ffl'on  of  ai-gument  concerning  nationalities :  the 
Moldavians,  the  Walla<;hians,  tlie  Bulgarians,  the 
Servians,  the  BoBniana,  the  Croatians,  the  Monte- 
negrins, the  Albanians — all  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  distinct  nations,  having  their  reeollectioiis 
or  traditions  of  »  former  state  of  independence, 
and  viewing  with  dislike  many  of  the  laws  iu 
the  internal  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
But  any  consideration  of  these  national  rights  or 
aspirations  was  a  subject  quite  large  enough  in 
itself^  without  being  entangled  in  the  European 
struggle  against  Russia. 

Those  who  wished,  at  the  time  when  England 
ibrniaJly  announced  her  participation  in  the  war, 
to  make  that  movement  ancillary  to  the  progress 
and  liberty  of  nations,  condemned  the  intention, 
announced  by  the  minister*,  of  maintaining  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia. 
The  sttitm  quo  was  believed  to  be  a  very  bad 
status  in  both  instances,  and  not  worth  fighting 
for.  *  If  the  j/crftw  qu<y  in  Turkey,'  said  the 
reviewer  lately  quoted,  who  well  represents  one 
particular  side  of  this  qneBtion,  '  embodied  much 
that  no  philanthropist  would  wish,  and  no  states- 
man would  deem  it  possible  permanently  to 
uphold,  mueh  tbat  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
endure ;  if  the  spirit  of  progress  forbade  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  a  despotism  which, 
however  occasionally  mild  and  invariably  lax, 
has  got  tlie  inherent  character  of  stagnation  and 
rigidity  which  belongs  to  a  theocracy;  if,  in  the 
advance  of  civihsation,  the  subject  races  of  Turkey 
must  inevitably  become  too  powerful  and  too 
restless  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  small,  a 
foreign,  and  an  inergetic  tribe ;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
time  was  certain  to  arrive,  and  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  supremacy  of  the  Porto  over  the 
heterogeneous  elements  subject  to  its  sway,  and 
the  consequent  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  could  no  longer  be  maintained  without 
trampling  upon  indefeasible  rights,  and  lending 
our  aid  to  crush  or  to  depress  natural  and  noblo 
aspirations— the  status  t^uo  in  the  Muscovite 
dominions,  on  the  other  hand,  comprised  many 
arrangements  ahko  iniquitous  and  impolitie,  whicli 
it  was  immoral  to  sanction,  and  would  be  criminal 
actively  to  upholdj  and  which,  being  the  r&svAX  of 
recent  spoliation,  could  not  plead  even  the  poor 
excuse  of  lapse  of  time  or  long  acquiescence  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  conquest.  The  st(ttm  qtm 
in  Turkey  stood  upon  the  ground  of  four  centuries 
of  duration  ;  and  the  impossibihty  of  its  continu- 
ance was  a  question  more  of  to-morrow  than  of 
to-day.     Tho  st<ttu»  quo  in  Russia  was  only  from 


twenty-five  to  seventy-fire  years  old  i  was  founded 
rather  upon  robbery  timn  upon  conquest  j  wm 
much  of  it  an  open  defiance  of  European  treatki 
and  of  public  law  ;  and  had  been  the  suhject  of  a 
series  of  armed  and  diplomatic  protcata  which 
entirely  b-vrcd  any  plea  of  title  arising  out  of  long 
and  peaceable  possession.  Therefore  we  hold  that 
the  original  proclamation  of  the  Allies,  "that  they 
had  not  the  shghtest  intention  of  altering  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  Russia,"  wm  an  error  in 
policy  and  in  principle^  and  a  fhutM  source  of 
mischief  and  embarrassment.' 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked  on  the  other  side, 
would  have  been  the  chances  of  England's  suoooci^ 
if  she  had  looked  ahead  to  these  restitutioni  of 
territory  and  this  restoration  of  nationalities  t 
If  such  objects  had  been  attempted,,  wx»uld  it 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Austm 
or  Prussia  1  Nay,  if  liberty  and  freedom  had 
been  on  the  lips  of  British  statesmen,  would  tJbo 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  gone  with  Eng^aiul 
into  the  alliance  1  The  subject  was  m  delicate^ 
so  surrounded  with  difficulties,  that  it  would 
have  been  morally  impossible  in  the  spring  of 
1654  to  organise  a  formidable  alhance  against 
Russia,  if,  in  addition  to  the  Russo-Turkialt 
question,  the  Allies  bad  taJten  up  the  subject  of 
the  nationalities,  with  a  view  to  the  pTomotiiQa^ 
not  of  the  status  qm,  but  of  something  better. 
There  was  not  one  single  power  in  Europe  that 
would  have  joined  England  at  such  a  time  fbr 
such  an  object  j  the  Russo-Turkish  question  woold 
have  sunk  into  insignificance  as  soon  as  those 
farther  qneationa  became  involved ;  the  oontinentld 
sovereigns  would  have  uneasily  r^g^rded  the 
revival  of  questions  which  in  1848-0  had  »o  eon* 
vulsed  their  territories.  England  could  not  have 
effected  the  work  alone,  and  her  alliei  would 
have  ceased  to  maintain  their  aUiance,  had  the 
purpose  held  in  view  been  thus  complicated.  Four 
or  five  of  the  great  powers  were  bound,  by  treatiM 
formally  signed,  to  interpose  between  Tnrkey  and 
any  hcMtile  attacks  perilous  to  her  existence  m 
an  independent  state ;  hut  those  powers  were  not 
parties  to  any  agreement  ooneeming  the  rigjhts  of 
subject  nations  J  the  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  of 
speech,  constitutional  government,  public  control 
over  the  pubhc  purse,  responsibility  of  rulers,  or 
any  of  those  maxims  of  government  to  whi<^  tfatt 
Bugltsh  nation  had  for  ages  been  attacbcML 

Attention  to  these  eonsiderations  becomea  neoea* 
sary,  in  order  to  the  due  understanding  of  tbt 
diplomacy  of  Europe  from  the  date  of  the  dieda> 
ration  of  war  to  ttiat  of  the  Vienna  oonfercnoe^ 
a  period  of  about  fourteen  months.  It  tm^t 
possibly  have  been,  that,  had  another  minister 
than  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  been  in  power  wtasa 
the  war  broke  out,  the  j>olitical  tactics  would 
have  diflered  in  degree;  but  they  could  @oare«lf 
have  differed  in  principle.  The  raspoimbk 
ministers  were  bound,  In  appealing  to  the  natiob 
for  support  in  the  conduct  of  a  just  war,  to 
place  that  war  upon  intelhgibl*  grounds;   thty 
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were  bound  to  stAte  what  had  been  done  by 
Russia  to  give  offence  to  Europe,  wliat  check  tliey 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  to  that  power,  and  how 
that  check  was  to  bo  managed— to  ^vc,  in  abort, 
an  account  or  the  work  to  be  done,  and  of  their 
intended  mode  of  doing  it.  If  they  had  held  oot 
hopes  that  something  more  than  this  wonld  be 
effected — that  Rome  of  the  national  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  would  be  reme- 
died, that  an  equitable  rectification  of  the  doom  of 
oppressed  races  would  bo  attempted — the  announce- 
ment vpou]d  havo  met  with  a  warm  response  in 
the  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  firitiBh  nation, 
but  it  would  have  involved  a  war  of  a  different 
kind ;  and  the  alliimoes  would  not  only  have 
rdcimred  remodeUing,  but  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  extbgoiahed  altogether,  for  England  conld 
not  have  obtained  the  aid  of  France,  of  Aiistria^  or 
of  Prussia  for  auch  objects.  In  justice  to  those  who 
felt  the  burden  of  ministerial  respoufiibility  at  a 
difficult  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facta  in 
mind;  the  EngUsh  cabinet  saw  a  way  to  shield 
Turkey  from  imminent  peril,  but  did  not  and 
could  not  see  a  way,  at  such  a  time,  of  combining 
with  this  object  a  liberation  of  natiojiaiitiea.  Some 
such  extension  might  offer  itself  during  the  progrees 
of  the  war,  but  could  not  be  announced  as  one  of 
the  preliminary  grounds  of  warfare: 


NEOOTIATIOIfS     WITH     AUSTRIA     AKD 

P  B  D  S  a  I  A. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  during  many  months 
by  England  and  France  with  Austria  and  Prussia 
will  be  rendered  intelligible  by  a  consideration  of 
the  (r.<M  brought  forward  in  the  last  section.  The 
two  last-named  powers  would  unquestionably  have 
rejoiced  if  Russia  had  abstained  from  disturbing 
the  peace  of  Europe;  bnt,  that  peace  ruptured^ 
they  felt — selfishly  or  reasonably,  according  to  the 
Bide  from  which  their  conduct  was  regarded — that 
the  war  might  possibly  involve  consequences  much 
more  serious  to  them  than  any  disturbanco  of 
Tnrkish  independence  or  violation  of  Turkish 
rights. 

Francis  Joseph,  the  youthM  emperor  of  Austria, 
had  ascended  the  throne  with  more  advantages 
than  many  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  little  io 
unlearn,  and  his  name  was  not  associated  with 
any  line  of  policy  it  would  have  been  humiliating 
for  him  to  abandon.  Called  to  the  crown  in 
1848,  when  scarcely  past  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
posee«ed  many  quahties  which  rendered  him  a 
fiivonrito  with  his  subjects.  His  uncle,  Ferdinand 
I.,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  years,  abdicated  the 
Austrian  throne  in  December  of  that  year,  being 
mentally  unfitted  for  the  great  struggle  cairied  on 
at  that  time  by  the  House  of  Hapshurg  against 
its  Hungarian  subjects.  Ferdinand  having  no 
children  living,  the  crown  reverted  by  succession 
to  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles  ;  but 
he,  likewise,  having  no   taate   for   royalty  in  a 


troubled  period,  renounced  it  in  favour  of  hia  son 
Francis  Josopli,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
The  marriage  of  the  youthful  emperor  with  a  still 
mote  youthful  bride  in  1854  gave  pleasure  to  the 
Viennese;  and  Francis  Joseph,  being  fond  of 
athletic  exorciseSj  became  a  great  favourite  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Styria,  where— dressed  in  the  jiiger 
costume  of  the  country,  and  joining  in  the  hunting 
and  shooting  e:xpeditions  there  customary — he 
ingratiated  liimsolf  with  the  peasantry.  He  was 
not  old  enough  to  ha?e  become  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  Eussian  intrigue ;  and,  if  well  advised 
by  his  ministers,  there  was  a  fair  opportunity 
before  him  of  adopting  such  a  lino  of  policy  as 
niight  he  useful  and  honourable  to  his  country. 
The  Western  Powers,  to  this  extent,  had  better 
materials  to  work  upon  than  if  the  emperor  had 
been  a  prejudiced  old  man,  too  much  involved  in 
oljligatioua  to  the  czar  to  venture  on  a  bold  and 
independent  course ;  and  it  remained  to  be  scon 
bow  far  the  diplomatists  of  England  and  France 
conld  win  over  Austria  to  their  cause. 

Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  was  placetl  in 
different  circumstances,  both  by  his  years  and  his 
family  ties.  Ascending  the  throne  in  1840,  at  the 
age  of  forty-five,  ho  had  made  a  near  approach  to 
middle  life  ere  the  emperor  of  Austria  waa  bom, 
and  had  been  long  mi:Ked  up  with  the  generd 
current  of  European  politics.  At  the  time  when 
the  war  broke  out,  his  sister  had  for  thirty-seven 
years  been  the  wife  of  Nicholas,  and  for  twenty- 
nine  years  empress  of  Ail  the  Ru^ias ;  and  it  waa 
morally  impossible  that  this  tie  of  connection  with 
the  powerful  House  of  Romanoff  conld  be  without 
its  influence  on  the  policy  and  actions  of  Frederick 
William,  There  was  a  general  opinion,  both  in 
Prussia  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  the 
king  was  kind  in  heart,  but  vaciUating  in  purpov^e 
^honourably  true  to  his  engagements,  but  timid 
as  to  the  adoption  of  any  decided  line  of  policy 
— willing  to  join  the  Western  Powers  in  a  good 
cause,  but  shrinking  from  giving  offence  to  the 
imperial  husband  of  his  sister — desirous  that 
Prussia  should  occupy  her  proper  place  among 
the  flrst-clasa  powers  of  Europe,  but  unwilling 
to  involve  himself  and  lUs  country  in  a  war  of 
indefinite  duration.  On  these  accounts,  especially 
aa  Prussia  was  very  little  interested  in  Turkish 
affiiira,  it  be<»me  probable  that,  although  more 
closely  assimilated  than  Austria  to  the  consti- 
tutional government  of  England,  sho  would  with 
quite  as  much  difficulty  be  brought  into  any 
formal  alliance  against  Russia.  This  was  one  of 
the  tasks  presented  to  tlie  diplomatists  of  England 
and  France. 

It  will  be  remembei*e<I  *  that,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  England 
and  France,  a  cautiously  worded  convention  wai 
signed  by  Anstrlfl  and  Prussia — guaranteeing 
to  each  other  the  undisturbed  possestaon  of  the 
German  and  non-German  dominioni  of  the  two 
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aoTereigns,  agnmst  any  hositilc  attack  from  any 
quarter;  engaging  to  defend  in  a  similar  spirit 
the  German  confetleracy  in  general ;  undertaking 
to  ke€p  a  part  of  tJicir  respecUve  armies  on 
the  war-footing,  in  furthemucc  of  those  view* ; 
proposing  to  invite  all  the  German  states  to 
become  partiea  to  this  convention ;  ami  pledging 
tbettiselveis  tluit  neither  of  tbo  two  states, 
Austria  or  Prussia,  would,  during  the  mainto 
nance  of  the  convention,  enter  into  atrv  separate 
alliance  with  other  powers  inconsiatent  tlicrewith. 
Nothing  was  said  coiicernitig  Russia :  nothing  Ut 
indicate  either  ap|»roval  or  disapproval  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  caar— in  the  hody  of  this 
convention  ;  but  an  *  additional  article/  an  a])pen- 
dix  to  one  of  the  clauses,  wa^  introdoced,  in 
which  the  two  sovereigns  declare  that  'Their 
Majesties  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  consideration  that  the  indefinitu  continnanee 
of  the  occupation  of  the  territories  on  the  Lower 
Banube,  under  the  sovereignty  of  Iho  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  iraporial  Russian  troops,  would  endanger 
the  politieal,  moral,  and  material  interests  of  the 
whole  German  confederation,  as  alfo  of  their 
own  states,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  as 
Russia  extends  her  ^^lirlike  operations  on  Turkish 
territory.'  The  two  govcreigua  then  express  a 
hope  and  belief  that  their  imperial  brotlier  of 
8t  Petersburg  does  n<jt  intend  to  do  aught  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  nations ;  but  at  the 
same  time  declare,  that  if  that  hope  and  belief 
should  not  he  borne  out  by  facts,  they  would  take 
up  arms  against  Russia— provided,  and  provided 
only,  the  c^ar  should  ineoi'porate  the  Princi[)ahties 
in  his  dominions,  or  advance  with  his  army  across 
the  Balkan  towards  Adnanoide  or  Constantinople, 

This  convention  formed  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Prusnia,  relative 
to  Russo-Turkish  atTairs,  for  twelve  months 
afterwards).  It  was  so  carefully  worded  that  it 
allowed  cither  contracting  party  abundant  rooni 
for  escape  from  active  participation  in  the  war, 
unless  Nicholas  proceeded  to  such  extremities  as 
that  wily  monarch  was  not  hkely  to  mdulge  in 
against  the  openly  expressed  opposition  of  the 
Western  Powers.  It  clogged  both  parties  in 
regard  to  any  independent  action,  for  it  hound 
each  to  defend  the  other ;  but,  at  the  same  tune, 
it  shewed  the  czar  how  ranch  liis  neighbours  would 
permit  liim  to  do  before  arming  against  him. 

The  diplomacy  of  Eurttpc,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  was  mainly  directed  to 
an  attempt,  by  England  and  France,  to  give 
vitality  to  the  *  additional  article '  of  tins  eonven- 
tior],  the  only  one  possessing  value  for  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Austria  and  Prussia,  while 
regretting  that  the  Western  Powers  had  declared 
war,  signed  a  protocol  admitting  that  the  war 
was  nevertheleis  just,  and  agreeing  '  that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
umI  remains  the  m*  ywJ  non  condition  of  every 
tranaaetion  having  for  its  object  the  re-estabhsh- 
mcnt  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers;' 


at  the  same  time,  in  the  peculiar  wordines*  and 
obscurity  of  isueh  documents,  they  undertook  *  U> 
endeavour  in  common  to  discover  the  guarantees 
most  likely  to  attach  the  existeut-e  of  that  empire 
to  the  general  ci^uUihriuin  of  Europe;  aa  they 
also  declare  themselves  ready  to  ddiberate  and 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  employinent 
of  the  means  calculatetl  to  accomplish  the  oljject 
of  their  agreement.'  Nearly  conicident  in  «lato 
with  this  convention  between  Austria  ajid  Prussia, 
w!kn  a  protocol  between  all  the  four  powen — 
pledging  England,  France,  Auistria,  and  Prussia 
to  hold  steadily  in  view  the  maintenance  wf  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  to  provide,  bj 
every  means  compatible  with  the  snl tan's  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  for  the  civil  and 
reUglous  liberties  of  the  Christian  subjeeta  of 
the  Porto ;  and  to  refuse  any  arrangemjeut  with 
Russia  inconsistent  l^  ith  those  objects. 

Austria  and  Prussia  formally  eommimicatcd  to 
Russia  the  results  of  these  agreements,  and  repeated 
a  demand  or  reiiuest  that  the  C5!ar  wouM,  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  the  Prineipalities,  pat  att 
cud  to  the  embarrassments,  Tliese  appUcatioi 
were  met  by  a  haughty  I'eserve  on  the  jiart  of  th) 
court  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  for  a  cousidera 
time  Russia  neither  replied  to  the  demands  nop- 
withdrew  hor  troo[is.  This  course  of  action  gave 
uneasiness  to  Austria,  who— if  the  Principalities 
were  to  he  taken  away  from  Turkey — would  infi- 
nitely rather  possess  them  herself  than  see  them 
transferred  to  the  czar's  keeping.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  entirely 
without  tlie  knowledge  of  England  and  France, 
succeeded  in  drawing  Turkey  into  a  sc|x»ra4c 
treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Boyadji-Keuy,  from 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  signed,  on 
the  Uth  of  June  1854;  Count  Bruck  and  Reschid 
Pacha  being  the  negotiatorsf.  This  treaty  has  been 
before  given,  so  lar  as  regards  its  principal  clausei 
or  articles.*  How  it  affected  the  strategy  of  the 
Russian  geneials,  was  she\>'n  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Danubian  eamiraign.  TJiat  the  c/ar  felt 
mortified  and  angry  at  the  signature  of  such  a 
treaty  soon  became  inaiiifesi  On  the  SOlii  of 
July,  Count  Nesaelrode  replied  to  Austria  and 
Prussia — espcciaUy  the  former,  who  had  ertieige- 
tieally  urged  the  evacuation  of  the  PriucipalitiQ&. 
In  the  course  of  his  ni-gtmient,  ttie  eouut  said: 
'Ifj  in  the  opinion  of  the  Austrian  govcmitieiit, 
the  prolonged  occupation  of  the  Trincipalitiee  wai 
the  motive  of  the  war,  it  ought  to  be  a  conse(|tieaoe 
that  when  the  occupation  ceased  the  war  wo«ld 
cease  from  that  fact  it^lf,  seeing  that  hosttUtt 
w<>uld  be  suspended.  Is  the  cabinet  of  YieiiQA  I 
a  position  to  give  us  the  assui-ance  of  it?' 
asserting  that  the  Danubian  re^ons  werf<, 
Russia,  a  very  importimt  military  poKitlga  9a 
as  the  war  might  last,  he  added;  *  It  is 
quite  evident  that  before  voluntarily  giviAg  up,  m 
deference  to  Austria,  the  only  point  whora^  bf 
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assuming-  tUe  offensive,  we  should  have  nnj  dumoe 
of  restoring  in  our  favour  the  balance  against  ns, 
Tivc  ought,  a,t  least,  to  Ije  made  acquainted  witli 
the  securities  which  Austria  has  to  ofTer  us.'  He 
ended  by  demanding*  an  cx[Kisition  of  such 
'guarantees  of  safety'  as  Austria  could  ftftcr.  To 
Prussia,  who  had  made  i\  much  mon*  timid  appeal, 
Count  Jv(3*«*clry<le  replieti  more  briefly,  eviduDtly 
under  a  conviction  that  there  was  not  much  to 
fear  in  that  quarter.  Count  Buol  replied  to  this 
dispatch,  re.g^retthig  that  Russia  shouUl  demand 
*  guarantees  of  safety'  fur  undoing  that  which 
never  onglit  to  iiavo  been  duijc,  but  proiuisiug 
tt»  use  the  inlluence  of  Austria  with  the  Western 
Powers  to  obtain  as  easy  and  honourable  eondUions 
for  Rufsiia  as  possible^  in  the  event  of  the  chit's 
troops  evacuating  the  Princi]ialitics, 

I>urjng  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  exertions 
of  the  AV^cstern  diplomatists  were  directeil,  not  so 
much  to  obtitining  the  aid  of  Austria,  as  to  support 
Austria's  endeavour  to  olttain  the  aid  of  Prussia, 
Whatever  the  czar  ammunced  as  hk  positive 
iutention,  Frederick  William,  or  his  minister 
Manteufiel,  cither  meekly  ai*&ented  to,  or  opposed 
timidly  and  with  misgiving:  as  a  eousequenoe,  it 
yvas  found  impossible  to  enirago  Prussia  in  any 
definite  and  Ijold  coui'se  of  policy;  and,  as  a 
further  eonsequencOj  England  and  Franco  com- 
mented frequently  and  .severely  on  the  conduct  of 
that  iilate.  On  the  19th  of  June,  during  a  debate 
In  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyi*dhurst,  ah  hough 
in  the  cighty-thij'd  year  of  hia  i^^c,  made  a  speech 
fhll  of  tire  antl  biilliancy,  astonishing  the  House 
by  the  force  of  his  reason  in  ji,  the  richness  of  hia 
language,  and  the  earnest  warmth  of  his  indig- 
nation av^ainst  lUissta.  During  his  speech^  he 
adverted  )o  a  series  of  remarkable  document!^  in 
which,  twenty- seven  yeai*s  eariiei>  Count  Vtyao  di 
Borgo  and  other  Russian  diplomatistji  had  rcjdicd 
to  a  query  from  the  czar,  their  master— What 
com^o  would  the  European  courts  pursue  if  Russia 
were  to  enter  the  Principalities  with  a  view  to 
coerce  Turkey?  Lortl  Lyndhurst  pointed  out 
the  .striking  evidences  of  crafty  intrigue  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  analogy 
between  the  two  series  of  events  twenty -seven 
years  apart.  After  urging  strongly  the  duty  of 
Austria  to  take  part  with  the  Western  Powers  in 
the  wai',  he  said :  *  Before  I  go  further,  I  must  refer 
to  Prussia,  I  quite  foi-got  Prussia.  I  do  not  wij^h 
to  road  all  the  remarks  of  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo 
wiUi  respect  to  Prussia :  they  might  weaken  some 
ve?y  tender  friendsiihips  at  the  present  moment. 
It  has  been  saifJ,  I  knov.'  not  with  what  truth, 
that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  policy  of 
Prussia.  I  can  assure  your  lordships,  however, 
that  tlic  cohesion  betw<?e!i  Russia  and  Prussia  in 
of  long  standing.  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  saitl : 
"Being  less  jealous,  and  consequently  more 
impartial,  Prussia  has  constantly  shewn  by  her 
opinions  that  she  has  a  just  idea  of  tlio  nature 
&Dd  importance  of  the  aiffoirs  of  the  Eai»t ;  and 
if  the  court  of  Vienna  had  shared  her  views  and 


her  gtxjtl  intentions,  there  c«n  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plans  of  the  imperial  cabinet  would 
have  been  accomplislied  ! "  1  may  say  this  very 
moment,  that  if  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  had  shared 
"  the  views  and  good  intontiona  of  Prussia,"  tho 
objects  of  Russia  might  have  been  accompliahcxl.' 

The  European  question  assumcil  this  form: 
Austria  demanded  that  Russia  shonld  evacuate 
the  Principalitiesj ;  Russia  demanded  that,  previous 
to  such  an  evacuation,  a  cotifereucc  or  meetijig 
should  be  held,  to  deteiTuine  what  *  guarantee' 
she  should  receive  iu  acknowledgment  for  sueh 
an  abandonment  of  her  plans  ;  Prusasia  sided  wttli 
Russia  iu  this  view  ;  Austria  insisted  that  the 
evacuation  should  precede  any  convention  ;  while 
the  Weslcni  Powers  not  only  demanded  as  muoU 
i\&  Austria,  but  pointed  out  that  the  evacuatiou 
of  the  Principalities  would  not  in  it,»clf  suffice 
to  bring  the  Avar  to  an  end  without  further 
concession  by  the  c/ar.  Ou  the  6th  of  August,  the 
representatives  of  Englaml,  France,  and  Austriaj 
at  Vienna,  signed  a  note  declaratory  of  tho 
opinions  uf  those  three  powers  concerning  the 
minimttm  of  conditions  that  would  render  jioaco 
IKJSsible :  a  declaration  far  too  auti-Russian  to 
meet  with  reaiiy  support  from  Prussia.  The  not© 
declared  that  the  three  powers  agreed  iu  opinion  ; 

'  T?mt  the  relations  of  the  Sul)hrao  Porte  witli  the 
Itriperial  Court  of  Kuisia  cannot  be  re-established  ou 
solid  and  durable  baees  ; 

1.  if  ilio  I'rolectorate  hitherto  cicrcbed  by  thi> 
Imperial  Court  of  Kiissia  over  tlie  PrjncipalUies  of 
Wnllncliiai,  MoMnvJa,  nnd  Servi.i,  be  not  liisconlinued 
for  I  be  future ;  tind  if  llie  privjlegea  accorded  liy  tbL' 
Sultans  to  those  provineej,  dependent  on  their  Empire, 
be  not  plnceil  under  the  eol  lee  Live  gxtarnntce  of  tli« 
rowers,  iu  virtue  of  jrn  arraugenient  to  be  concluded 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  stipulntioui  of  which 
Bhonld  at  the  name  time  regulate  all  tpicatloui  of 
detail, 

2.  U  the  navigation  of  ihc  Danube  at  its  mouths  be 
not  free<l  from  all  obstacle,  and  uiadu  aubjt^ct  to  iho 
applientiou  of  the  principles  catabliaUeil  by  tbe  Act*  of 
the  Congress  of  Vic  una. 

a.  If  the  Treaty  of  the  13th  July  ISil  be  not 
rcTifle<l  in  concert  by  all  tiie  llih'h  Contracting  Parlies 
iu  the  interest  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 

4.  If  itusda  do  not  eeoio  to  clatm  ihe  right  of 
eJtcE-eiaing:  an  ufHtial  Protectorate  over  tlie  suhjeeu 
of  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  whatever  rite  they  may 
belong-,  and  if  France,  Austria,  Great  BritaiiU,  Prussin, 
and  Husfia  do  not  miiturtlly  nssist  cseli  other  in 
obtaining  from  the  oTiginali  action  of  the  Ottomnn 
Go  V  em  men  t  the  confirmation  and  the  observance  of 
the  rdigious  privilegtia  of  tlie  difn:rcnt  ChriBtiiui 
com muoi ties,  and  in  turning  tn  ftccount,  for  ilie  com- 
niou  interest  of  their  co-rcbgjunisis,  tho  generous 
intcntjons  nianifc»tc«\  by  Ilia  Mnjeaty  the  Sultan, 
without  any  prejudice  reaultinR  therefrom  to  hli 
dignity  and  the  independence  of  his  Crowti,' 

These  four  condilions  arc  worthy  of  note  here,  for, 
although  diftercnt  in  language,  they  correspond  in 
principle  with  tho  '  Four  Points'  or  'Four  Baiw' 
so  nnich  discusseti  at  a  later  date.  The  third 
condition  relatetl  ti>  the  overwhelming  inarittmo 
povvL-r  of  Husaift  in  the  Black  8eaj  so  threiitcning 
to  Tui'key. 
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PrMsiamade  an  endeavour  to  draw  Austria  into  a 
reoognition  of  two  distinct  principles— that  Austria 
ought  to  close  the  Principalities*,  during  her  occu- 
pation of  them,  against  any  offensive  opemtions  of 
the  Turks  and  the  Western  Powers  in  hostility  to 
Kusaia  j  and  that  Austria  and  Prussia  ought  uot 
to  attack  llus^ia,  unless  Russia  previously  attacked 
thera.  To  this  requisition  Count  Buol  rophed  in 
a  diapatok,  dated  the  30th  of  September,  pointing 
out  that  Buch  demandfl  were  evidently  incom- 
patible with  the  engage  ment»  already  entered 
into  by  the  court  of  Vieuua.  In  relation  to  the 
second  of  the  two  proposal,^,  he  said :  '  It  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  wait  in  order  to  obtain  peace, 
which  Is  a  necessity  for  ns,  from  the  efforts  and 
combats  of  others  ;  nor  can  wc  bind  ouraelves  to 
BupiKJrt  for  an  unlimited  lapae  of  time  the  difficult 
sacrifices  which  such  a  passive  attitude  must 
entail  on  us.'  In  relation  to  the  first  proposal, 
his  arguments  wcro  more  detailed.  *Wo  cannot 
consider  ourselves  as  authorised  in  the  co-occu- 
pation of  the  Principalities,  except  imder  the 
twofold  supposition  that  wc  should  defend  thera 
against  any  attack  by  the  armed  force^j  of  KuBsia^ 
and  that  wo  should  not  oppose  the  warlike 
operations  of  the  AlUed  powers.  This  results 
from  our  convention  with  the  Poi-te,  and  is, 
moreover,  completely  in  accord  with  what  we 
have  always  expressed  and  maintaiued  both  to 
Russia  and  to  the  other  powers.  Wlien  we 
demanded  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities, 
we  expressly  stipulated  that  no  condition  should 
be  attached  to  it  which  it  would  not  be  iu  our 
power  to  grant.  Russia  then  declared  herself 
ready  to  elFect  that  evacuation,  demanding,  how- 
ever, from  ns  guarantees  that  she  should  not 
be  exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  t<t 
ulterior  attacks.  This  wo  refused.  Then,  and 
only  then,  did  Russia  declare  that  ihe  would 
retire  from  motives  purely  strategic,  and  she  tJius 
foresaw  a  conflict  which  but  for  that  would  have 
been  the  consequence  of  onr  irre vocable  resolution. 
It  is  therefore  not  to  us  that  Russia  has  delivered 
up  the  Principalities ;  she  abandoned  them  to 
their  fate.' 

Austria,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  some  difficulty :  constftutly  in  danger 
of  ginng  deep  offence  to  the  e/.ar,  constantly  im- 
plored by  Prussia  to  deal  as  gently  with  the  C5!ar 
as  possible,  and  constantly  urgefl  by  the  Western 
Powers  to  adopt  a  bold  and  decided  course  in 
fovour  of  Turkey  against  Russia.  No  one  could 
reasonably  expect  that  the  Vienna  court  would 
wholly  forget  selfish  motives  at  such  a  time ; 
and  England  and  France,  while  employing  very 
strong  represeutatiouRj  did  yet,  in  pa,rliament  and 
elsewhere,  express  greater  confidence  in  Austria 
Hian  in  Prussia,  The  Austrian  army,  necessarily 
]BTgG  at  all  timt^,  becomes  enormously  expensive 
when  placed  on  anything  like  a  war- footing.  In 
the  autumn  of  1854,  it  was  estimated  that  about 
70,000  Austriau  troops  were  posted  in  the  German 
provinces ;   nearly  1  20,<:K)0,   under  Radetzky,   in 


Austrian  Italy  j  30,000  in  the  Danubian  prorinoea 
then  under  occupation  i  60,000  in  Hung:aty  and 
Transylvania;  80,000  in  Galicia  and  Bukovina; 
60,000  in  the  district  around  Cracow  j  nearly 
100,000  under  Jellachich  in  tho  military  frontier 
districts!  »Tid  13,000  in  the  federal  fortresses  of 
Germany — making  a  total  of  considerably  more 
than  600,000  men  under  arms.  Any  hostilities 
with  Russia  would  have  necessitated  a  still  greater 
augmentation  of  the  army  ;  and  therefore  Austna 
had  abundant  reason  t^)  wish  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  difficult^*,  without 
involving  any  scrioi;s  disagreement  with  her 
poworfnl  neighbour  the  czar. 

As  the  cloHC  of  tho  year  approached,  whetL  11m» 
Allied  armies  advanced  from  Gallipoli  to  Conatan- 
tinople,  from  thence  to  Varna,  and  then  to  the 
strongholds  of  the  Crimea,  the  czar  shewed  lem 
and  less  mclinatlon  to  yidd  to  his  open  opponents^ 
or  to  listen  to  the  strong  advice  of  Austria  o?  the 
timid  suggestions  of  Prussia-,  his  pride  was  piqued ; 
he  saw  that  ho  would  lose  prestige  in  the  eyea  of 
his  subjects  if  be  lessened  his  pretensioua;  ho 
thought  he  might  reckon  on  tho  Aberdeen  govern- 
ment being  disinclined  to  press  him  too  closely  i 
and  he  tx-ustod  that  the  terror  of  his  great  name 
would  paralyse  many  of  those  who  might  other- 
wise oppose  hint.  The  note  agreed  to  by  Austria 
and  the  Western  Powers  on  the  8th  of  August 
contained  four  conihtions  which,  as  has  just  be«ii 
remarked,  became  known  in  diplomatic  language 
as  the  Four  Points  j  but  all  attempts  by  Austria 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  induce  the 
cjcar  to  concede  these  Four  Points  were  fruitless. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exhibited  every  tendency  to 
encourage  a  warlike  and  even  revengeful  feeling 
among  his  subjects  ■  the  following  letter,  addressed 
to  Count  Perowski,  Minister  of  the  Appaoafo, 
but  evidently  intended,  by  publication  in  the  8t 
Petersburg  newspapers,  to  meet  otlier  eyes,  wai 
only  one  among  many  cases  in  point : — 

•Graf  Leo  ALExziviTcn.  —  In  full  view  of  ihe 
jADgcra  that  threaten  uur  twiJoved  fflthGrlaud  from  tbe 
intentions  of  the  ctiemy,  oitr  heart  ii  rctresbctl  by 
tlje  zealous  striving  of  all  rnnka  to  coutribuic  to  tte 
defence  of  tlie  Kusbiolu  aoiL  In  coiupliiuure  with  tlw 
wish  of  our  Imperifll  family,  we  have  pennitted  it  tu 
raiae  n  regiment  ef  jharpahooters  from  among  tlw 
peaannts  of  the;  appftuiigo  domiiins.  The  ortliodox 
ItusBian  people  hns  from  time  immenioriid  g^uied  * 
glorious  celebrity  by  its  attnchmect  to  the  ^th,  its 
demotion  to  the  timperor,  and  Us  love  to  faliierJaiid. 
In  tlius,  through  your  agency,  summouiug  our  apiMn* 
ngo  peajsanti  to  the  defence  of  Holy  Russia,  we  oftv 
them  the  opportunity,  like  our  valiant  troopt^  to 
viudjcnte  the  andent  Rusiian  courage.  We  intniM 
it  to  you  to  orgarjjao  the  regiment  of  «harpsl»ootcr«» 
and  are  eon vi need  that  iJje  task  will  be  exeeiit«d  mtk 
tho  desired  Bucccaa.— We  reniahi,  your  well  induicd. 

The  old  Mtiscovtte  party^  whose  headH[|U4Uten 
were  at  Moscow,  left  no  means  untried  to  urge  th« 
ciar  into  a  determined  persistence  in  Uis  plana  on 
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Turkejj  and  an  equallj  resolute  reftiial  of  any  terms 
dictated  by  other  powers.  All  was  laot  harmony, 
howeTcr^  in  the  bosom  of  the  imperial  family ; 
the  empress  retained  the  German  yearnings  of  her 
birth  and  early  youth,  and  joined  No^elrode  in 
the  advoCTicy  of  a  moderate  pohcy ;  while  the  most 
energetic  of  the  princes,  although  not  the  eldestj 
aided  with  the  Menchikoffs,  Bibikofls,  and  other 
adherents  of  the  old  Muscovite  party.  Large 
numbers  of  offices  in  the  state,  the  army,  and 
the  navy  were  held  by  Germans,  against  whom 
the  native  nobihty  entertained  a  prejudice ;  and, 
so  far  as  Moacow  could  prevail  over  St  Petersburg, 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  impelled  hy  a  force 
ill  fitting  him  to  listen  to  the  councils  of  Francis 
jiJoseph,  or  even  those  of  the  weak  and  vacillating 
Trederick  William.  The  party  in  qiuestion  dis- 
suaded him,  by  every  argument  that  could  bo  used, 
against  any  withdrawal,  Hubmi'^sion,  or  relaxation 
of  his  projects — asserting  that  not  only  national 
danger,  but  oven  personal  danger  to  himself, 
would  be  invoked.  They  advocated  Tan -Slavism, 
the  unity  of  all  the  Slavonic  races  under  one 
great  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  the  otar ;  they 
advocated  the  autocracy  of  the  c5tar  over  all  the 
branches  of  the  Greek  Church,  or  Ru^o -Oriental 
Church,  aa  they  preferred  to  designate  it,  in 
whatever  countries  that  faith  might  be  professed  ; 
Tmt,  beyond  this,  they  sought  to  overcome  and 
subdue  any  and  every  non-Russian  nationality 
within  the  czar^s  dominions,  rendering  the  whole 
Kcbeme  of  government  fully  Muacoitc,  and  deprcas* 
ing  the  German  and  idl  other  extraneous  dements. 
That  the  religious  feeUng  strengthened  in  the 
heart  of  the  czar  as  his  later  years  approached, 
is  evinced  by  many  circumstances,  involving  a 
Greco-Russo  or  Russo-Oricntal  intolerance  alike 
of  Roman  Catholics,  Lutherans,  Mohammedans, 
and  Jews  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  symptoms 
that  ho  dreamed  of  a  canoniyation,  whereby  he 
might  be  reverenced  by  Muscovites  in  after-ages 
as  St  Nicholas.  To  whatever  extent  these  aapj ra- 
tion a  influenced  him  at  the  time,  a  manifesto, 
issued  on  December  14th  (26th),  appealed  strongly 
both  to  the  religion  and  the  nationality  of  his 
subjects  for  support  in  the  war.    He  said  i 

'  The  Cfttuei  of  the  war,  which  still  Inatsi,  are  well 
understood  by  our  beloved  Russin.  The  country 
knows  timt  neitbcr  ambitious  views,  nor  tUe  deairc  of 
obkuning  new  advantages  to  vbicb  we  bad  no  right, 
were  the  motives  for  those  acts  and  circumstances  that 
have  unexpectedly  resulted  in  the  eiisting  fttrojjgle. 
We  had  solely  in  view  the  safeguard  of  the  soleraoly 
rccoguiflcd  immunities  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  of 
our  uo- religionists  in  tho  East.  But  certaiti  govern^ 
meats,  attributing  to  us  interested  and  secret  intentioas 
that  were  far  from  our  thoughts,  have  complicated  the 
Eolntion  or  the  c^uesiion,  aud  have  finished  by  forming 
a  hostile  nUiaiiee  agjiinst  Russia. 

After  having  proclaimed  as  their  object  the  safety 
of  tho  Ottoman  En>pire,  they  have  waged  opea  wur 
agAinat  us,  not  in  Turkey,  hut  witlun  the  limits  of  our 
own  realm,  directing  their  blows  on  such  points  as 
vero  more  or  leas  accessible  to  them— in  the  Baltie, 
the  White  Sea,  the  Block  Sea,  in  the  Crimen,  and  even 
on  the  far- distant  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    Thanks 


to  the  Most  High,  both  in  our  troops  and  in  all  classas 
of  our  subjects,  they  everywhere  meet  with  intrepid 
opponents,  animated  by  their  love  for  us  and  for  their 
country;  and,  to  our  consolation  in  these  troublous 
circumstances,  amid  the  caUmities  Insepfirable  from 
war,  we  ore  constantly  witnessing  brilliant  examptea 
and  prooft  of  this  feeling,  a«  well  «a  of  the  courage 
that  it  inspires,' 

Afler  making  the  most  of  such  limiterl  successes 
as  had  attended  the  aims  of  his  troops,  he  added : 

'  Penetrated  with  our  duty  as  a  Christian,  we  cannot 
desire  a  prolonged  effusion  of  blood,  and  certainly  we 
sViall  not  repulse  any  otfers  and  conditions  of  peace 
that  are  compatible  witli  the  dignity  of  our  empire 
and  the  interests  of  our  well-beloved  subjects.  But 
another,  and  not  less  sacred  duty  commands  uf,  in 
tbia  obstinate  struggle,  to  keep  ournelvea  prepared  for 
efforts  and  sacrifices  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
action  directed  against  us. 

Rvisaians  t  my  faithful  child  reo !  you  are  accustomed 
to  spare  nothing  when  called  by  Providence  to  a 
great  and  holy  work — neither  your  wealth,  the  fruit 
of  long  years  of  iail,  nor  your  lives— not  your  own 
blood,  nor  the  blood  of  your  children.  The  noble 
ardour  that  has  inflamed  your  hearts  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  war  will  not  he  cxtiaguished,  iiappeo 
what  may  ]  and  your  feelings  are  those  also  of  your 
sovereign. 

We  all,  Monarch  and  subjects,  if  it  be  necessary 
— echoing  the  words  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  a 
year  of  like  trial,  **  tho  sword  in  our  hands  and  ibe 
Cross  in  our  hearts'* — know  how  to  face  the  ranks  of 
our  enemies  for  the  defence  of  tho  most  pTCcions  gifts 
of  this  world — the  security  and  the  honour  of  our 
country.' 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  year,  attention  was 
frequently  directed  towards  Denmark,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  decided  line  of  policy  was 
likely  to  he  taken  hy  her ;  hut  that  smaK  state  was 
distracted  hy  internal  discord,  irrespective  of  any 
question  connected  with  tho  general  politica  of 
Europe.  The  king  was  sovereign  over  four  states 
or  nationalities — Denmark  Proper,  Schlesvig,  Hol- 
fitein,  and  Lauonhur^  ;  Schlesrig  had  been  united  to 
Denmark  since  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
but  Holstein  only  since  1773,  and  Lauenhurg  since 
1817.  Even  in  the  iirst  of  these  instances  the 
union  has  never  been  very  cordial  ;  for  while  the 
sovereigns  have  always  insietod  that  Bchlesvig 
was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  the  8ehlcsiiger» 
have  always  obstinately  maintained  that  they  are 
Gci-man,  united  with  Denmark  under  the  same 
king,  but  having  a  distinct  nationahty  and  distinct 
rights.  In  the  other  instances  tho  separation  is 
yet  more  marked;  for  Holstein  and  Lauenhurg 
not  only  claim  to  be  German  in  origin  and 
sympathies,  but  are  actual  members  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  The  civil  M*ar  of  1648 
ai'ose  out  of  these  dissensions  between  the  four 
nationalities  under  tho  Danish  crown  ;  the  success 
of  the  Danes  in  that  war  prevented  the  lapse  of 
ScMesvig ;  nevertheless,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Hchlesvigera  were  allowed  to  retain  their  ancient 
German  laws,  to  have  a- special  diet  or  parhament, 
and  to  be  administered  by  authorities  distmct  from 
those  of  Denmark.     The  king,  like  many  other 
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kings  nt  thai  troubled  period^  gmnteil  a  coQetitu- 
tion  to  hiB  suljjects ;  and  this  constitution  worked 
well  for  a  time ;  but  in  1S50  the  four  nfttionalities 
began  to  wrangto  (xniceming  it^  because — although 
each  had  its  own  internal  gorcmment  for  par- 
ticular purposes — the  army,  navj,  diplomacy, 
customs,  IM>lico,  post-office,  ^kc,  were  general  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  under  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  general  diet,  volksthing,  or  parliament, 
voted  supplies  for  these  general  objects ;  and  while 
discussing  these  rotes,  Schlesvig,  Eolstein,  and 
Lauetiburg  shewed  plainly  a  great  jealousy  of 
Denntiarkj  as  being  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour, 
and  absorbing  an  undue  dhare  of  the  supplies.  As 
the  diet,  by  its  usual  votes,  sided  with  the  king 
and  the  government,  it  became  thrown  by  degrees 
into  antagonism  with  the  three  duchies.  Discords 
hence  arose,  and  eontinueti  three  or  four  years. 
In  July  1854,  the  king,  whether  entertaining  a 
larking  love  of  despotism,  or  distrustful  of  the 
anarchy  anoong  his  subjects,  suddenly  put  an  end 
to  the  constitution  and  fo  the  separate  liberties 
of  the  three  duchies-  Tlie  diet  and  the  duchies 
hereupon  joined,  and  opposed  a  firm  resistance  to 
the  change,  threatening  to  jmpeacli  the  miuisters 
if  the  proposed  scheme  were  adopted.  The  king, 
finding  that  the  diet  would  not  attend  to  bills 
sent  down  by  him,  wouM  not  grant  supplies,  and 
would  not  recognise  his  ministers,  dissolved  it  in 
October,  and  ^mmoncd  tbc  peojile  to  elect  a 
new  volksthing.  A  curiously  fninicd  proclamation 
immediatL'ty  followed,  in  which  the  king  appeulofl 
to  the  nation  in  favour  of  liimself  and  his  ministers 
Rgainst  the  parliament  then  just  dissolved.  These 
proceedings  so  completely  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Danea,  that  the  Western  Powers  saw  little 
probabiiily  that  the  king  wouhl  openly  side  cither 
with  or  against  them  ;  nevertheless,  knoNving  that 
the  c/jnr  wa.s  prone  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  to 
send  his  emissaries  into  any  country  distracted 
by  internal  struggle?,  they  kept  a  careful  watch 
oa  the  proceedings  of  Denmark — remembering 
that  that  ix>wer,  by  possessing  the  Sound,  held 
the  keys  to  the  Baltic. 

More  immediately  interesting  to  the  neutral 
Baltic  powers,  as  affecting  their  peace  and  com- 
merce, and  especially  so  to  Prussia,  were  the 
arrangements  concerning  blockade.  England,  being 
the  most  powerful  of  maritime  nations,  undertook 
the  blockade  of  Hussian  ports  as  soon  as  the  war 
commence<l,  and  was  only  prevented  by  equitable 
commercial  motives  from  rendering  that  blockade 
very  stringent  in  character,  hurtful  to  Kussia's 
neighbours  as  well  aa  to  Russia  herself.  The 
definition  of  the  terms  of  a  blockade  is  always  a 
delicate  matter,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  neutral 
nations.  On  tlie  one  hand,  the  trade  of  Busaia 
was  large,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  according  to 
the  usages  of  war ;  on  the  other,  the  stoppage 
should  not  injur©  other  countries  if  it  could  bo 
avoided.  On  an  average  of  several  years  precfding 
18M,  Russia  sold  to  Englainl  8(>0,0tH>  cwts.  of  tallow, 
800,000  ewts.  of  hemp,   l,200,t)00  cwts.  of  fiax, 


700,000  Qtiarterft  of  linseed,  9,000,000  lbs.  of 
woo],  Ijesides  large  quantities  of  com  and  other 
commodities ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  »ce,  whilo 
checking  this  trade— one  of  the  unavoidable  evila 
of  war^that  the  rights  of  other  nations  were  not 
interfered  with.  In  one  of  the  wars  of  the  last 
century,  many  of  the  continental  nations  engBged 
in  what  was  termed  an  *  armed  iieutrality,'  recog- 
nising the  doctrine  that  *free  ships  make  free 
goods,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband  of 
war ; '  that  is,  that  any  produce  imported  into 
or  exported  front  the  enemy's  country,  is  safe  if 
conveyed  in  a  ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  pow 
exception  being  made  of  commodities  direi 
used  in  warfare.  During  the  great  war  wi 
France,  England  refused  to  acknowledge  this  rule, 
which  consequently  fell  to  the  ground ;  but  in 
1854,  England  and  France  frankly  admitted 
the  principle  that  *  free  ships  make  free  goods' 
^not  aa  a  permanent  system,  but  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  during  tlie  war  then  about  to  com- 
mence. The  Unitefl  States  government,  interested 
in  European  commerce,  but  not  much  in  European 
poUtics,  endeavoured  hiter  in  the  year  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  all  maritime  nations  to  this  iiiteir- 
national  law.  Russia  at  once  agreed,  probably 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  powerful  republic 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other  nations  requiroil, 
as  a  counterpoise,  a  concession  by  Ameri^  of  tbe 
privilege  of  privateering  during  war;  to  wliieh, 
however,  that  power  would  not  assent.  Heiici', 
throughout  the  Russian  war,  a  lenient  intcrpiv 
tation  of  the  hi\\&  of  blockade  was  adopteii  bv 
England  and  France,  calculated  to  avoid  offcndLu-^ 
America  as  a  commercial  nation,  but  expressly 
limited  to  that  jiarticular  war,  and  lo^iving 
untouched  the  general  principle  at  issue.  It  WM 
found,  however,  that  the  doctrine  '  free  ships  ma^e 
free  goods'  was  unfairly  interpreted  by  neutral 
nations  ;  and  the  English  ministere  received  mui 
condemnation  m  parliament  for  not  rendering 
blockade  more  stringent.  Indeed,  the  precauti< 
was  in  some  pai'ticulars  strangely  neglected.  Fi 
instance,  nothing  iu  the  nature  of  blockade  war' 
attemptetl,  except  in  a  very  sUght  degree,  in  the 
Sea  of  A/jof  throughout  18a4;  as  a  oonscquenet^ 
English  merchants  and  shipowners  suffered  under 
the  erroneous  impression  tltat  a  blockade  of  die 
ports  in  that  sea  had  been  or  would  be  eflected: 
while  Russian  goods  were  being  exported  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  firms  at  ConstaHtinopU-. 
who  realised  enormou.s  jirofits  by  this  *tr  i  . 
laxity.  In  tlio  White  Sea^  as  has  been  alic  ... 
the  blockade  was  not  conducted  with  Tigour  j  aa4 
in  the  Baltic  it  began  too  late,  although  Colerabiy 
cflcctive  when  once  established. 

The  negotiations  between  the  TVestera  Fowew 
and  Prussia,  during  the  latter  half  of  1854,  w«* 
much  mixed  up  with  this  question  of  bIock«df. 
Our  merchants  full  weU  knew  that  a  large  iiiifire.' 
trade    was    carried    on    by   Ku.-^sia    through    r!i' 
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iii«iljiim  of  the  neighlKjuring  state ;  and  it  was 
freqtiently  and  strongly  nrged  upon  the  English 
governraent  that  snch  a  eoui-se  *(hould  not  be 
permitted  t*>  a  coimtrj  which,  like  Prussia,  main- 
tained BO  suspicious  a  neutrality  hetween  the 
b€l] jgerent  powers.  Large  caravatis  of  goods  crossed 
the  frontier  between  the  two  states,  conveying  raw 
produce  in  one  direction  and  manufactured  goods 
in  another ;  and  aa  the  Prussian  ports  were  free 
from  blockade,  they  were  doubtless  the  ports  of 
arrival  and  departure.  Although  British  subjects 
were  prohibited  from  trading  with  Russia,  yet 
it  was  found,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  the 
United  Kingdom  liail  received  supplies  of  Russian 
timWr,  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  and  other  commoflitiea, 
in  large  quantities,  although  not  e<|ual  in  amount 
to  those  of  peaceful  years.  It  is  evident  that,  the 
Russian  ports  being  closed,  other  channels  had 
been  found.  Strong  representations  being  ocea- 
aionaliy  made  by  England,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment was  thrown  into  uneasiness.  An  opinion 
had  grown  up,  however,  among  those  statesmen 
and  economists  w^bo  had  watched  the  effects  of 
free-trade,  that  commerce,  though  it  may  bend, 
cannot  in  these  days  be  broken  by  blockade  laws. 
England,  it  is  well  known,  smiled  proudly  at  the 
attempts  of  the  elder  Xapoleon,  by  the  Milan  and 
Berlin  decrees,  to  crash  her  commerce  during  the 
time  of  war ;  and  it  remains  an  open  question 
whctherj  to  a  country-  circumstanced  as  was  Russia 
in  18 j4,  the  effects  of  a  blockade  are  so  disastrous 
AS  the  theory  intends :  %vhether,  in  short,  the 
chief  effect  is  not  that  of  Ininsforriiig  to  neutral 
merchants  and  shipowners  those  profits  which 
previously  flowed  to  those  of  the  blockading 
power.  Whetber  '  free  ships  make  free  goods/  or 
'  free  goods  make  free  ships  V  whether  the  narrow 
views  of  publicists  and  interuational  wi-itera  in 
times  of  limited  commerce,  or  those  of  later  and 
more  oommereial  days,  should  be  prefeiTed  ? 
whether  Onjtius,  Vattel,  and  Bynkershoek,  or 
Hiibner,  Martens,  and  Hantefeuilie,  should  be 
taken  as  the  best  group  of  authorities? — were 
questions  largely  discussed  in  ]>aTliament  and 
elsewhere ;  but  the  events  of  the  year  ttndeil, 
for  the  most  part,  to  shew  that  the  old  theory  of 
blockade  could  scarcely  he  maintained  in  modem 
days. 

In  relation  to  this  question  of  neutrals  and 
blockades,  little  difficulty  could  arise  in  connec- 
tion with  those  European  states  which,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  declared  a  distinct 
nentrallty,  and  undertook  no  duties  as  mediators 
between  the  bclligei-eut  states.  Thus,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  internal  compliea,tions  of 
Denmai'k,  that  kingdom  sided  with  Sweden  in 
a  definite  line  of  policy  even  before  the  nipture 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  occur reil. 
On  the  2d  of  January  1854,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey^  and  when  it 
became  evLdetit  that  England  and  Fmnce  would 
speedily  declare  war  likewise,  Denmark  and 
Sweden  entei-ed  into  a  convention  respecting  the 


line  of  j>olicy  to  be  pursued  by  them,  and  com- 
municated  the  i-esult  to  tbe  Western  Powers, 
The  principal  portion  of  this  convention,  as 
applying  to  Sweden,  declai-ed  that  the  king 
would  remain  strictly  neutral  tluring  the  war; 
that  war- ships  and  trading-ships  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  powei-s  might  enter  any  Swedish  ports 
except  a  small  number  expressly  named  ;  that 
such  ships  must  observe  the  sanitary  and  mari- 
time jHJlice  regnlAtlons  of  the  ports-  that  no 
pi-ivateering  vessels  would  be  admitted  \  that  tbe 
ships  of  the  belligerents  might  purchase  supplies, 
in  Swedish  ports,  of  any  pii>visions  and  stores  not 
contraband  of  war ;  and  that  all  prizes  taken  by 
either  belligerent  power  would  be  excluded  from 
Swedish  ports.  The  kmg  of  Denmark's  decla- 
ration was  identical  with  this  in  all  particulars, 
except  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  ports  placed 
within  the  bar  of  exclusion.  These  conventions 
were  made,  as  just  remarked,  before  the  Western 
Powers  became  involved  in  tlie  war,  and  were 
scrupulously  adhered  to  thioughout  the  remainder 
of  the  year. 

lu  the  case  of  Pi-ussia,  however,  matters 
presented  a  <lifterent  aspect.  This  state  was  under 
certain  obhgations  by  treaty,  as  one  of  the  great 
powers,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Turkey  under 
certain  contingencies  ;  and  England  and  Franco 
never  ceased  to  urge  upon  her  the  adoption  of  a 
Course  befitting  her  position.  All  wiia  in  vain, 
however;  the  year  came  to  its  end,  marked  by 
the  same  evidences  of  Pnissian  ii-resolutioii  as  its 
b^inning.  Austria  was  much  embarrassed  by 
this  hne  of  proceeding  i  bound  to  Prussia  by  the 
convention  of  Apiil.  she  coxdd  not  easily  break 
from  that  power  ;  desirous  of  remaining  if  possible 
on  good  terms  with  Russia,  she  avoidctl  imme- 
diate participation  in  the  war;  strongly  ui^ed 
by  England  and  France,  she  eonld  not  remain 
quite  inRctivo.  A  definite  advance  was,  however, 
made  on  the  2d  of  December,  when  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland,  Baron  dc  Bouniueney,  and  Count 
Buol-Sehauen stein,  signed  a  treaty  at  Vienna  aa 
ropreseutatives  of  England,  France,  and  Austria 
It  is  desirable  to  give  tUo  chief  clauses  of  this 
treaty  in  full,  aa  they  played  an  important  part 
in  the  subsequent  negotiations; 

'  Abt.  I,— Tine  High  Contracting  Pur  ties  refer  to  the 
(leelarationa  eontKioi'd  in  the  ProlocoU  of  tlio  0th  of 
April  fttid  23d  of  Miiy  of  the  present  ys^iT^  and  in  the 
^''otes  cjcchniigetl  oa  the  8tli  of  August  lust ;  nnd  ns 
they  rescrred  to  theauaelves  the  right  of  proposing, 
according  to  circuoiataaccs,  Audi  conditions  as  ttiey 
migbt  judge  necessnry  for  the  general  in  teres  ti  of 
Europe,  ttiev  eogngo  niutuoJly  and  wtiiprocaUy  not  to 
enter  ittlo  any  OLrraiigeiOLnt  w  itli  the  ImperiJil  Court  of 
Kuiflia  irtithout  hating  first  deliberated  thereupon  in 
common. 

Anr.  11. — His  Majtiflty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
having,  in  virtue  of  ttie  Treaty  concluded  on  the 
]tth  of  June  ijist  iritii  the  Bublime  Porte,  cauBed  the 
Princtiialitics  of  Moldavia  and  WallacliLa  to  be  occupied 
by  his  troops,  he  engages  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the 
sjiid  Frill cipdi ties  ngninat  any  return  of  the  Euulan 
forces  ;    the  Austrian  troopi  thai  I  for  this  purpose 
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oecupy  the  position  a  neceiflflty  for  B:QaraD  teeing  tlioae 
Principalities  againat  any  attack.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kiogdom  of  Great  Britain  nnd 
Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  tbe  Emperor  of  llie  rrcncli, 
haring:  UkewiBo  eoncdufled  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on 
Uie  12th  of  March  a  Treaty  which  authoriaea  them  to 
direct  their  forccB  upon  every  part  of  Uie  Ottomam 
Empire,  the  ftboTe-meBtioned  occupation  shali  not 
ittteritire  with  the  fret  movement  of  the  Anglo-French 
or  Ottoman  troops  upon  theae  aame  territories  against 
the  military  forces  or  the  territory  of  Rusaifi,  There 
ihall  he  formed  at  Vienna  between  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Auatriai^  France,  and  Great  Britain ,  a  Comnuaaion 
to  whjcli  Turkey  ihaU  be  invited  to  send  a  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  which  shall  be  charged  with  examining 
and  regulating  every  qucatton  relating  either  to  the 
CKccptionnl  and  provisional  state  in  which  the  said 
PrinL'iptilitioB  are  now  placed,  or  to  the  firee  passage  of 
tbe  different  armies  acrosa  tbeir  territory. 

Art,  111,  —  In  c&ste  hoatilltiea  should  break  out 
between  Austria,  and  Ruasiji,  lier  ifajtisty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Hia  Jinjesty  the  Emperor  of  Austriii,  and  Hia  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  liie  French,  mutually  promise  to  each 
dtlier  their  oSensive  and  dcfiinsivo  alliance  in  the 
present  war,  and  will  for  that  purpose  employ,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  war,  niibtary  and 
Daral  forces,  the  number,  description,  and  destination 
whereof  shall,  if  occasion  should  arise,  be  determined 
by  subsequent  a rran foments. 

Art.  IV.'-In  thf}  caae  contemplated  by  the  preceding 
Article,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reciprocally 
engage  not  to  entertain  any  overture  or  proposition 
OQ  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Conart  of  Resaia,  having 
for  its  object  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  without 
hsTing  come  to  an  understanding  thereupon  between 
thennelTetf. 

A*T,  v.— In  case  the  re-estabSisdment  of  general 
peace,  upon  the  bases  imlicated  in  Article  I.^  should 
not  bo  assured  in  the  courto  of  the  present  year,  Her 
Miyesty  the  Qtjeea  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  His  Majti'Sty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
will  deJibarate  without  delay  upon  effectual  means  for 
obtaining  the  object  of  their  alLiauee. 

Am.  VI.— Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  Prance  wLLl 
jointly  coramunicate  the  present  Treaty  to  the  Court 
of  Pnisaia,  and  will  with  satiafiiction  receive  its  accea- 
lion  thereto,  in  case  it  should  promise  its  co-operation 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  wmmou  object/ 

How  far  tho  Western  Powers  succeeded  in  tlie 
objeot  of  iho  5th  Article,  that  of  obtaiuing  the 
warlike  aid  of  Austria  if  the  csear  did  not  come  to 
terms  before  the  31st  of  December  1854;  or  iu  that 
of  the  Gtb,  relating  to  the  active  co-operation  of 
Pnissia^will  appear  in  a  Mure  sectioii. 


TBS  SARDINIAN  ALLIAKCB. 

At  the  period  now  tindor  notice,  there  was  one 
small  stato-^ small  relatively  to  its  neighbours 
— which  honourahly  distinguished  itself  by  a 
decided  antt-Kussian  policy,  at  a  time  whtju  the 
whole  of  the  German  states  were  paia fully  vibrat- 
ing between  conflicting  tendencies.  This  was 
Sardinia. 

Ko  European  kingdom  can  bo  less  perfectly 
jtidged  by  its  name  than  this,  Sardinia  is  a 
rude,  httle^known  island  m  the  Mediterranean, 
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the  poaaession  of  which  would  by  no  mettK» 
qualify  a  monarch  to  enter  into  European 
alhanccs  with  the  great  powers  on  equal  terms. 
If  this  monarch  were  designated  king  of  Pied* 
mont,  or  of  Genoa,  or  of  Savoy^  his  position  would 
more  readily  identify  itself  in  tho  puhhc  mind. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  Sardinian 
states  have  become  deeply  interesting  to  EuroiJC, 
aa  ■'possessing  the  only  elements  of  constitutional 
freedom  throngbout  the  whole  ef  Italy,  and 
drawing  upon  them,  in  virtue  of  this  fect> 
suspicions  of  tho  despotic  rulers  of  Lomb 
Tuscany,  Kome,  Naples,  and  the  minor  stm 
The  House  of  Saroy,  ouo  of  the  most  audent 
regal  houses^  in  Europe,  reigned  during  many 
centuries  over  the  dukedora  of  8avoy ;  the  duken 
gi^adually  acquired  pos&e:«sion  of  the  rich  Italian 
plains  of  Piedmont,  by  conquest  or  by  trefttf ; 
tboy  obtained  Sardinia  about  the  year  1720,  and 
exchanged  the  title  of  Duke  for  that  of  King, 
or  rather  appropriated  the  three  titles  of 
of  Bardinia,  Prineo  of  Piedmont,  and  Bake 
Savoy-  After  tho  disruptions  and  expukiaai' 
consequent  on  the  French  Ilevolntion,  the  kings 
of  Sardinia  were  reinstated  in  all  their  possessions 
hy  the  Congress  of  Vienna  In  1815,  and  reeeifwl 
in  addition  the  tcrritoriog  of  tlic  extinct 
of  Genoa.  The  '  Stati  Sardi,'  or  Sardinian 
thus  graduaUy  becamcj^  although  not  ¥ery 
sive  hi  area,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  floi 
and  well-founded  kingdoms  in  Euixipe  :  occupyii 
an  important  position  between  Ftftnce,  tlMi 
Austrian  dominions,  Switzerland,  and  Tnscaoy. 

There  were  circumstances  of  a  personal  eharActer, 
too,  which  rendered  Sardinia  a  deeply  interesting 
state  to  England,  Charles  Albert,  who  reigned 
from  1831  to  1849,  entered  so  ardently  into  the 
revolutionary  turmoils  of  1848,  that — not  content 
with  estabhshing  a  constitution,  a  legislature  of 
two  chambers,  and  a  free  press,  in  his  own 
dominions — he  joined  tho  Milanese  and  Venelianat 
in  a  war  of  freedom  against  Austria :  a  war  wbidi 
would  have  met  with  ranch  approval  in  England, 
had  it  not  presented  so  many  aspects  of  a  wild 
adventure,  ill  fitted  to  arrive  at  a  Batisfa^iory 
result.  Defeated  bj-  the  Austrians  in  a  battle  ■! 
No^  ar%  Charles  Albert  reBigncd  in  favotir  of  bk 
sun  in  March  1849,  and  died  four  months  ajtar- 
wards.  Victor  Emmanuel,  thus  placed  upon  Hie 
throne  m  a  time  of  difhculty,  had  a  perilous  tt^ 
before  him,  Ho  found  it  necessary  at  once  to 
agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria^  resigotiil 
all  the  objects  which  his  father  had  so  impetuooily 
pursued,  and  accepting  the  best  terms  obtainayo. 
At  the  same  time,  he  steadily  maintained  the 
constitutional  freedom  of  his  country,  de&pite  the 
snggestions  thrown  out  by  the  arbitrary  princMi 
around  htm.  Moreover,  he  was  called  u}>ou  td 
defend  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  on  ihe 
soil  of  Piedmont :  attacked  aa  thunc}  pnneipk» 
were  by  an  audacions  and  aggreeaive  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  priesthood  and  the  p*|tl 
court    Nobly  supported  by  his  parliament,  Tii*or 
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Emmantiel  auccesB  AiUy  resisted  the  machinations 
t»f  despots,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
brought  hia  country  into  a  state  of  p^ce  and 
prosperity.  He  won  the  admiration  of  England 
by  his  conduct,  and  her  sympathy  by  his  bereave- 
menta ;  for  he  was  a  mail  of  sorrowB — having  lost 
father,  mother,  wife,  and  brotlier  within  a  limited 
period,  and  being  left  with  a  young  family  of 
motherless  cliLLdreu  as  Ms  ouly  Bolace  amid  tlie 
cares  of  royalty. 

This  was  the  sovereign  who  frankly  entered  into 
alliance  with  England  and  France  against  Rnssia 
at  a  time  when  Austria  hesitated  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  Prussia  shrank  even  from  tho  bare 
pofaibility  of  having  so  to  do.  It  exhibited,  in  a 
fftvourable  light,  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  constitutional  naages  in  Sardinia,  that  tho 
war  pohcy  w-as  openly  dlscnssM  in  the  parliament 
at  Turin,  and  the  speeches  reported  in  tlie  Turin 
neWBpapers.  On  the  27th  of  January  1865,  the 
chambers  met  to  receive  and  consider  the  goTern- 
raent  proposals  concerning  the  alliance.  Count 
Cavour,  minister  for  foreign  aflairs,  opened  tho 
proceedings  by  remai'king  that  *  th©  Eastern  war, 
having  caUed  forth  new  interests  to  combat  on 
the  field  of  politics,  has  rendered  new  alliances 
necessary.  The  course  of  old  diplomatic  traditions 
■was  ail  at  once  interrupted;  and  both  from  a 
earefiil  consideration  of  the  present  serious  moment 
and  of  a  future,  from  which  the  greatest  prudence 
alone  can  avert  the  dangers,  It  was  clear  to  every 
govemjnent  that,  in  tbe  face  of  comphcatlonB  so 
unexpected  on  tho  world's  stage,  it  was  necessary 
to  seek  a  new  system  that  should  procure  strength, 
supports,  and  remedial  acts,  to  provide  against  the 
altered  circumstances,*  After  commenting  on  the 
unselfish  spirit  in  which  the  Enghsh  and  French 
^governments  had  entered  upon  the  war,  the  count 
*proccede«l  to  consider  the  two  aUernatives — neu- 
trality, or  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers— open 
to  Sardinia:  *  Neutrality,  sometimes  possible  to 
powen  of  the  first  rank,  is  seldom  so  to  those  of 
the  second,  unless  plaeed  in  special  political  and 
geographical  circumstances.  History,  however, 
rardy  shews  happy  instances  of  neutrality,  the 
least  sad  results  of  which  ternunato  in  making 
thoso  who  adopt  it  either  objects  of  suspicion  or 
disdain  to  both  contending  parties.  To  Piedmont, 
moreover,  the  high  heart  of  whose  kings  inspired 
Itt  all  times  a  resolute  policy,  alliances  have  always 
been  more  pleasing.  Piedmont  has  succeeded  in 
making  herself  accounted  more  by  Europe  than 
her  limited  territoiy  would  appear  to  warrant, 
because  in  tho  day  of  common  peril  she  has  always 
known  how  to  face  the  common  fate ;  as  also 
because  in  times  of  trauqulUity  it  was  part  of  tlio 
mre  wisdom  of  the  princes  of  Savoy  to  reform 
by'  slow  dt^rees,  adapting  the  political  and  civil 
laws  to  tho  new  waats,  the  natural  conBoqtiences 
Off  the  incessant  conqueflta  of  civilisation."  He 
adverted  to  *  the  proposition  of  an  alliance  to 
th«  government  of  His  Majesty  on  the  part  of 
thosa  of   Her    M^erty  the   Queen  of  England, 


and  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French ;' 
and  finally  said :  *  The  exaniplea  of  history,  tho 
anticipations  of  the  future,  the  noble  tmditions 
of  tbe  House  of  Savoy,  all  unite  to  drive  the 
ministry  from  a  timid,  idle  policy,  and  to  load 
it  instead  by  the  old  road  followed  by  our  fathers, 
who  knew  tnio  prudence  to  exist  in  sharing  the 
sacrifices  and  jierils  encountered  for  justice, 
whence  arose  increased  reputation  or  benefits  after 
victory.' 

Tho  legislative  chambers  cordially  responded  to 
the  views  of  tho  king  and  his  ministers,  and  gave 
formal  sanction  to  a  military  convention  between 
Bardinia,  England,  and  France  ^  a  treaty  between 
Sardinia  and  Turkey ;  a  separate  convention  with 
England ;  and  a  loan  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
alliance,  Tho  military  convention,  signed  at  Tnrin 
hj  the  representatives  of  tho  throe  powers  on  the 
26th  of  January,  bound  tho  king  of  Sardinia  to 
provide,  in  proeeeution  of  the  war  against  Eussia, 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  consisting  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  in  duo  proportions ;  to  bo 
organised  into  two  divisions  and  bix  brigades ; 
and  to  be  paid  and  rationed  by  the  king.  The 
Western  Powei's,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  this  array  to  the  East ; 
and,  moreover,  agreed  to  defend  the  Bardiniau 
dominions  from  any  llussian  attack  during  the 
war.  By  virtue  of  this  convention,  arrangomeats 
were  made  with  England,  as  poss^sing  a  nume- 
roua  fleet  of  transpoits,  to  convey  the  Sardinian 
troops  to  the  Crimea.  When  the  king  had  thus 
established  Ills  relations  with  the  Western  Powers 
on  a  satisfactory  footing,  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Turkey,  on  the  Iflth  of  March  j  in  which  he 
declared  his  adhesion  to  tlie  treaty  of  the  12th 
of  March  1654,  whereby  England  and  Franco 
undertook  to  defend  Turkey  against  Rumia ; 
and  announced  the  approaching  departure  of  a 
Sanlinian  army  to  aid  in  this  good  work.  The 
@ult&n,  on  his  part,  undertook  that  the  Sardinian 
troops  on  Turkish  soil  should  bo  treated  in  all 
respects  like  those  of  England  and  France. 

This  heroic  detenninalion  on  the  jiart  of  one  of 
the  secondary  states  of  Europe  was  remarkable, 
and  at  once  raised  that  state,  both  in  the 
estimation  of  Englishmen  and  in  the  diplomatic 
formalities  of  negotiations  and  conferences,  to  a 
level  with  the  first-class  j>ower».  Whon  Count 
Cavonr,  in  bin  speech  to  the  chambers,  said  :  *  As 
the  fruit  of  a  prudence  which  tends  to  courage 
and  generosity,  we  confidently  believe  that  this 
treaty  will  obtain  your  consent  more  readily  than 
it  would  havo  done  had  it  been  suggested  by 
a  timid  prudence  and  short-sighted  calculation' — 
he  paid  a  well-founded  compliment  to  the  good 
sense  and  high  feeling  of  the  Pieflmontese  nation  ; 
and  atforded  England  and  Franco  a  justification 
for  pointing  out  how  unfavourably  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  contrasted  with  that  of 
tbis  new  ally.  What  part  the  Sardinian  army 
took  in  the  Crimean  war,  a  fnture  Chapter  will 
Bhew. 
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FALL     OP     TIIK     ABERDBEK     MIlrlfiTKY. 

It  now  becomes  uecesisiary  to  interrupt  the 
thread  nf  imrrative  coi^ccmitig  the  general  politics 
of  Europe  connected  with  the  war,  in  orrler  to 
trace  the  pragrt'ss  of  a  rt'^niarkahlij  (tisTUptJon  of 
the  English  ministry,  occasioned  principalty  by 
the  Vi'ar  itself,  Alfhougli  thia  disruption  led  to 
departure  neither  from  the  alUaiiee  with  Franco 
nor  from  the  war  against  Russia,  it  Devortlieless, 
during  ft  period  of  Mveral  weeks,  threw  a  painful 
doubt  uYer  the  characters  and  t-apabihtk'^  of 
public  men  in  England,  and  occasioni'<l  mih, 
distrust  among  foreign  powers. 

The  Aberdeen  ministry,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  contained  an  unusually  large  number  of 
ministers  possessing  a  reputation  for  alality  and 
experience*  It  combinetl,  indtMJtl,  the  chief 
members  of  the  Pee)  party  (as  it  was  popularly 
termed)  with  the  Whig  party  ;  and  was  regarded 
by  A  fair  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
as  Uie  resultant  of  a  laudable  attempt  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  party  conflict,  in  order 
that  the  best  men  of  two  parties  might  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  What  duration 
the  nnnistry  would  have  had  if  peace  ha<i  con- 
tinued unbroken,  it  ia  useless  now  to  inquire  ; 
bnt  when  war  began,  the  ministry  was  placed  at 
%  disadvantage  by  a  popular  belief  tliat  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  friendly'  to  liassia,  and  would 
put  lap  with  a  large  amount  of  Muscovite  aggrei;- 
aion  before  making  resi;^tance.  This  impression, 
whether  welt  or  iU  founded,  unquestionably 
encouraged  the  friends  of  tlie  czar,  and  to  that 
uxtent  i>laced  at  a  disad  vantage  thoise  wha  wislied 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  Russian  machination!!. 
Even  at  a  later  date,  when  the  earl's  eoncuiTcuce 
in  the  war  could  no  longer  bo  doubted,  there  yet 
lingered  in  tlie  pulilic  mind  a  behef  that  he  was 
supine  in  its  management,  and  too  ready  to  accept 
the  first  possible  proposals  of  peace. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  lSo4,  from 
the  declaration  of  war  tmtil  Christmas,  there  were 
many  censures  passed  on  the  government,  in  some 
instances  arising  from  mere  paity  tactics,  Init  in 
others  unquestionably  due  lo  a  suspicion  that  the 
war  was  not  bohig  pursued  with  due  energj^  and 
good  faith.  Still,  these  censures  were  passed  upon 
tlie  government  as  a  whole:  the  public  had  no 
autJientic  means  of  knowing  whether  harmony 
eacwted  or  not  within  the  cabinet;   and  thci-eforo 
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all  the  ministers  were  made  rcspomsible  for  a 
laxity  believed  to  be  ehiefly  due  to  the  premier 
himself. 

Discord  first  arasse  concerning  the  managemeni 
of  the  War^oftice :  the  first  dissentient  being  Lord 
Jijhn   RuKsell ;    and  the  period  of  the  Itcgimiing 
of   this    disscuKion     being     after    the    rising    «f 
parliament.      It    liaa    already   been    stated    that 
the    secretaryship    of    State    for    War    and    the 
Colonics   was,    in   the   summer    oF   lft54,     found 
too  onerons  for  any  one  statesman  ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  NewcastlCj  who  held  that  office^  assrxmed 
the    new   office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War: 
Sir  George  Grey  being  appointed  to  the  other  half 
of  tlic   divided    secretariat— the   Colonial    OfBee. 
Mr  Sidney  Herbert  remained  Secretary  a$  War, 
During  the  autumn,  Lord  John  Itussell,  having 
no  laburiuud   duties  conncete<l  witb  liis  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,  studie.l  attentively  the 
I'eeonBtmcted  shite  of  the  AVar-oHicCj  anil  opened 
a  correspondence    with    the    Earl   of    Aberdeen 
in  relation    thereto.     He  adduced  reasons   why, 
in  his  judgment,    the    war-minister    shouhl    tit 
in  the    House  of  Commons  rather  than    in   the 
Upper  House  J   he  diacus.sed  the  dehcatc  question 
whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  equal  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  suggested  (liat  Lord  Palmerstou 
was  a  fitter  man,   and  endeavouretl  to    smooth 
away  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  the  office  filled 
by  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,     It  is  evident,  from  the 
tenor  of   the   pnblisheti   cnrrespontlence    on    tlii* 
subject,  that  the  [>rcmiei'  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  Loi\I  .luluij  who  had  not  urged  at  tlie  cabin^-l 
councils  any  of  the  objections  thus  put  forwanl 
by  letter  in  the  middle  of  November.     The  earl 
placed   the   letter,  at  the  writer's   own    request, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  that  nothing  secret  or  unhand- 
some might  be  expected.     The  duke,    however, 
in  his  place  in   the  House  of  Ltn^ls  at  a  later 
date,  sliewed  plainly  that  he   felt  little   flattererl 
by  the  letter  of  Loiil  John  ;   he  denictl  that  he 
had  ever  expressed  a  'strong  wish,'  aa  had  bt-eii 
asserted,    to   be  war- minister ;   lie  was    ignorant 
of  the  writer's  prefereneo  for  Dird  Palmerston  ; 
lie    gave  no  tlianks   for   the    compliments   wilh 
which    he    said   the  writer  attempted   to    Icasen 
the  asperity  of  a  proposal  for  hia  removal ;  be 
was    as    little    pleased   with    the    character    fbr 
*  commendable  ambition'  attributed  to  hlra  ;  and 
he  exjiressed   his   wilhngness   to   relive^   if  socb 
retirement  would  lead  t<*  a  strengthening  i>f  tUt 
ministry.    In  the  course  of  several  letters  exchangul 
between    Lord    John    Russell    and    the    Eari   ^ 
Abei-deen,  the  latter  discussed  calmly  the  sui?*?*.*- 
tions  of  the  former,  and  stated  hia  gri*ouud>  < 
dissent  from  them — expresMng  a  bcUef  Ihiit  tljcr..- 
would  be  something  ungenerous  in  making  sc !: 
changes  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  unless  it  coulii 
he    jiroved    that   tlie    l)uke    of    Kewcastl*    Wli 
personally  amenable  to  charges  of  incapacity 
which  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  we 
free.     After  many  letters  luul  thus  passed,  th#^ 


premier  wisliod  to  know  whether  and  when  Lord 
John  Russell  wuuld  bring'  the  (juestion  before  the 
ciibinet,  there  to  be  iiiscusseJ  in  the  usual  way ; 
hnt  it  appeared  that  the  pmposei'  of  these  changes, 
baving  aseertaiued  that  the  opjuiona  of  some  of 
his  personal  friends  were  uufftTourablo  to  the 
movemeut,  bad  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  doubt 
and  he^^ttatton ;  he  declined  to  make  it  a  cabinet 
qnestion,  ho  dropped  the  subject^  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  left  in  possession  of  an  opinion 
that  his  colleague  acquiesced  cheerfully  in  the 
views  antl  plans  of  the  government  generally. 


Meanwhile  the  public  mind  had  become  greatly 

agitated  by  the  mournful  accounts  from  the 
Crimea.  Every  newspaper  throughout  the  king- 
dom, in  every  impression  published  in  November 
and  December,  had  told  the  tale  of  sufieriug ;  how 
that  noble  soldiere  had  been  ignobly  treated,  and 
tliat  supphes  {lotd  for  by  the  nation  had  never 
rtjaehed  those  for  whom  tliey  were  intended.  The 
readers  of  those  narratives  had  not  at  that  time 
the  means  of  determining  whether  the  fault  lay 
with  the  home  authortti^  or  with  those  in  the 
Crimea ;   but   they  knew  that   the   government 
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dcpartmcnta  must  somewhere  be  in  the  wrong- 
and  thej'  felt  angered  at  the  frequent  denials  by 
the  ministers  of  the  existence  of  miBerieii  so 
vividly  depicted  by  the  newspaper  correspondents. 
Parliament  agsembleil  on  the  l£th  of  December, 
many  weeks  earlicj"  than  usual — the  chief  purport 
of  Bticli  an  early  meeting  being  to  pass  two  or 
three  measures  necessary  for  the  due  prosecution 
of  the  wai*.  But  the  two  Houses  did  not  silently 
vote  these  measures  j  they  eommentcil  severely 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been 
conducted.  'When  the  former  session  was  closed 
on  the  12th  of  August,  the  Allied  armies  had 
not  yet  left  Varna ;  but  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  sessions  had  occurrefl  the  landitig  at 
(Jtd  Fort,  the  skirmish  at  Bulgnnak,  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  the  flank-march,  the  fii^  bombardment 


of  Sebastopol,  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  and  the 
two  battle.>  of  Inkermann — concerning  which 
the  Peers  and  the  Commons  pa-ised  warm  and 
merited  etdogiums  on  the  conduct  of  tlie  soldiery, 
coupled  with  anima*ivei'sions  on  the  short-com- 
tnga  of  the  government  officiulg.  The  Eark  of 
Derby,  Malmesbury,  and  Ellenborough  censured 
the  government  for  being  too  peaceful ;  Earl 
Grey  took  just  the  opposite  view;  but^  in  the 
midst  of  much  censure,  the  House  of  Lords 
ptussed  two  bills— -one  for  the  enrolment  of  the 
militia,  and  one  for  the  enlistment  of  foreigners 
—urged  by  the  government  as  being  neeessaiy 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  arniy  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  In  the  Commona  the  tliscussions  were 
more  fierce ;  but  even  here  the  ministers  had 
the   advantage  of   pitting  their  antagonista  one 
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against  another ;  for  if  Mi*  Lajard  and  Mr  Disraeli 
argu«<i  tliat  the  vat  was  not  conducted  with 
sufficient  vigour,  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright  were 
equally  distinct  in  asserting  that  tho  warhke 
tendency  was  too  prominent.  Lord  John  Rngsell 
aasiited  his  colleagues  in  defending  the  general 
ooUTw  of  government  policj^;  and  nothing  appeared, 
outwardly  at  least,  ta  mdicato  any  discord  in  the 
cabinet. 

Another  period  passed  over ;  parhament  rose 
fot  the  hohdays  on  the  2 2d  of  Deeemhor,  and 
during  about  a  month  the  government  pursued 
it*  measures  -without  the  control  of  tho  legislature. 
During  this  month,  however,  the  accounts  from 
tho  Crimea  had  been  more  terrible  than  over ;  the 
families  of  officers  as  well  as  of  common  soldiers 
had  heard  through  private  letters  how  great  were 
the  mfTeiings  of  the  army ;  and  thus  all  ranks 
were  impatient  to  know  how  such  things  conid 
be,  and  who  was  to  blame  ;  while  eren  those  who 
had  no  relations  in  the  army,  reading  day  by 
day  tho  tragic  details  given  by  newspaper  eorro- 
spondents,  deemed  it  im|Hjrative  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  more  immediate  representativo 
of  tho  nation,  should  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  whole  case.  When  the  Houses  reaasembled 
on  the  23d  of  January,  various  matters  touching 
the  war  were  discussed ;  but  the  proceeding 
attended  with  tho  most  important  result  was  a 
notice,  given  by  Mr  Roebuck,  that  on  a  certain 
day  ho  would  move  for  tho  appointment  of  a 
select  oommUtee  to  inquire  into  the  *  Condition 
of  the  Army  and  the  Conduct  of  the  'War*  Tiiis 
notice  was  the  proximate  eau<o  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Aberdeen  ministiy. 

From  letters  and  explanation*  afterwards  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  when  Lord  John  Russell 
board  this  notice  given,  an  end  waa  put  to  a  period 
of  tloubt  and  indecision  j  he  had  expected  some 
such  notice  from  one  member  or  other ;  but  when 
he  found  that  it  camo  from  a  supporter  of  the 
government  in  its  liberal  measuics,  its  decisive 
impurtance  rendered  necessary  an  immediate 
determinatLon  of  his  own  course  of  action.  He 
wrote  at  once  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  a  letter, 
in  which  he  said  :  *  Mr  Roebuck  hns  given  notice 
of  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
I  do  not  see  how^  this  motion  is  to  be  resisted  * 
but,  as  it  involves  a  censure  upon  the  War- 
departraonte,  with  which  some  of  my  coUeaguea 
are  connected,  my  only  course  is  to  tender  ray 
resignation.'  In  a  speech  delivered  three  days 
Afterward^  he  justified  the  step  thus  taken : 
'A  motion  for  inquiry  may  bo  resists  on  two 
grounds — the  one,  that  tliere  aro  no  evils  existing 
of  sufficient  magtutude  to  call  for  inquiry  j  the 
other,  that  sufficient  means  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  those  evils,  and  that  they  will  be  best 
cured  by  other  means  than  by  a  resort  to  the 
inquisitoria]  powers  of  this  House.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  lirst  of  these  grounds  which  l  have 
stated,  it  ia  obvious  that  it  ia  impossible  to  be 
resorted  to.     No  one  can  deny  the  melancholy 


condition  of  out  army  before  Bebastopol,  Tho 
accounts  which  arrive  f^'om  that  fjnartcr  every 
week,  are  not  only  painful,  but  horrible  and 
heart-rending  ;  and  I  am  suro  no  one  would  oppose 
for  a  moment  any  measure  that  would  Ijo  likely 
not  only  to  cure,  hut  to  do  anything  to  mitigate 
those  evils,  I  must  say  that  there  is  somethings 
with  all  the  official  knowledge  to  which  I  have 
had  access,  that  to  me  is  inexplicable  ia  tho 
state  of  our  army/*  The  second  gromid  for 
resisting  the  inquiry,  by  asserting  that  suffice 
means  had  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evils,  Loi 
John  declared  his  inability  to  adopt:  he  coi 
not  point  to  remedial  measures  as  having  been 
adopted  by  his  colleagues.  Thus  ombarraased, 
not  knowing  either  how  to  support  or  to  oppow 
Mr  Roebuck's  motion,  and  not  seeing  how  the 
mimsters  could  escape  from  their  diificultie*, 
his  lordship  cut  the  knot  by  escaping  from  the 
ministry  himself. 

This  proceeding,  as  was  soon  tnado  evident, 
greatly  surprised  the  oUicr  members  of  the 
cabinet.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  noake 
any  attempt  to  shako  the  determination  expressed, 
but  proceeded  to  Windsor,  and  communicate*! 
with  tho  Queen,  who  at  once  accepted  liOrd  John 
Russell's  resignation.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earl,  in  announcing 
this  event,  expressed  both  surprise  and  regret; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  Lord  John  llussell  had  announced 
his  resignation  and  the  reasons  for  it.  Lord 
Falmcrston,  in  the  midst  of  kind  cxpreesious, 
temperately  censured  him  for  the  time  and  the 
mode  of  taking  this  step.  He  mid  :  *  Though  my 
noble  friend  might  properly  and  naturally  have 
continued  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  change 
was  necessary  with  regard  to  the  person  v,rho  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  yet  I  must 
venture  humbly  to  submit  to  him  that  tliat 
opinion  ought  to  have  been  repeated  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  before  the 
reassembling  of  parliament  after  the  late  recess. 
He  ought  to  have  given  the  government 
opportunity  of  stating  to  him  whether  or 
that  proposal  would  be  accepted  on  his  renewal 
of  it.  ,  -  .  ,  .  The  course  taken  by  my  noble 
fi'iend,  I  must  venture  humbly  to  submit 
him,  was  not  in  eorrespondenco  with  the 
practice  of  pubUe  men.  It  was  one  cal 
inevitably  to  place  the  government  to  w] 
he  belonged  in  a  position  of  embarrwsment 
which,  at  the  hands  of  a  colleague  &t  l«Mti 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  placed.' 

The  important  motion  which  thus  oocft«i<ini«d 
the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  govemmentj  was  brought  Itcforc 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  evening 
marked  by  the  explanations  just  ndYert4xl  t^*^ 
namely,  the  SGth  of  Janoary.  It  Wfia  conchod 
in  these  words ;    *  That  a  select  oomaiittec   ht 
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appointed  to  inqnire  into  the  condltiija  of  our 
army  before  8ct>asto^>o!j  and  into  tho  conduct 
of  tliose  departments  of  the  g"^®"itneat  whose 
duty  it  lias  been  to  minister  to  tlio  ^vanta  of 
that  army.'  The  motion  was  warmly  debated  on 
the  SGtli  and  the  29th;  several  membcra  of  the 
government  opposing^  it  on  the  threefold  ground 
— that  the  misconduct  and  ndseries  wero  not  &o 
great  as  was  publicly  supposed ;  that  the  govera- 
ment  itself  was  instituting  inquiries  ;  and  that  a 
parliamentary  inquiiy  on  military  niattora  wotdd 
imperil  tho  cordiality  of  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France,  After  a  protracted  debate 
on  the  night  of  tho  29th,  the  Com)uons  c^me  to 
"  k  decision  at  an  early  hour  on  the  30Lh ;  when,  to 
he  amaaemoit  of  all  pai-tici!,  Mr  Roebuck's  motion 
was  carried  by  a  tnajority  of  305  to  14S— no  ojic 
having  deemed  so  large  a  majority  probable. 

This  vote  decided  the  fato  of  the  Aberdeen 
ministry,  and  set  aside  numerous  other  motions. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the  2otIi,  had  given  notice, 
in  tho  House  of  Loi-ds,  of  a  resolution  for  the 
2d  of  Februan-,  to  the  effect,  '  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House  the  expcflitiun  to  the  Crimea  was 
undertaken  by  Her  Majesty's  govemraeiit  vrith 
very  inadequate  means,  and  without  due  cautiou 
or  sufficient  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  resistance  to  be  expected  from  the  enemy ;  and 
that  the  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  gorern- 
ment  in  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise  have  led  to 
tho  most  disastrous  results;'  but  this  intention 
underwent  modilicatjon,  consequent  on  the  vote  in 
the  Commons,  On  the  30th,  the  ministers  proposed 
an  adjournment  for  two  days,  in  tlie  peculiar 
exigency  of  pubhc  affairs;  and  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  announced  in  the 
Lords,  and  Lord  Pidmerston  in  tlie  Commons,  that 
the  miniatiy  had  resigned,  retaining  the  seals  of 
office  only  until  their  successors  were  appointed. 
In  the  Commons,  littlu  more  than  the  almiile 
announcement  was  made ;  but  in  tho  Lordj,  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  dwelt  with  some  severity  on 
the  manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  used  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  During  several  days,  parlia^ 
meat  and  the  country  were  kept  in  uncertainty 
relating  to  the  ministry,  and  minor  subjects 
only  were  discussed.  One  of  these,  however,  was 
interesting;  inasmuch  as  General  8ir  de  Lacy 
Evans  appeared  in  ftdl  mihtary  uniform  iu  tho 
House  of  Commons,  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
House  for  his  stealoua  and  intrc|jid  services  at  the 
seat  of  war,  Tho  general,  while  thanking  the 
Speaker  for  the  honour,  frankly  stated  that  he 
believed  he  had  been  quite  as  good  a  general 
thirty  years  earlier,  when  frowned  upon  by  the 
Horse  GuartU  and  the  aristocratic  officers  iu  the 
asmj.  It  was  not  until  several  days  had  elapsed, 
that,  by  the  issuing  of  now  writs  for  elections 
in  certain  boroughs  and  eountjes,  tho  House  of 
Commons  learned  that  the  seals  of  olHcc  had  been 
tninsferred  to  new  hands. 

The  trying  diiBcalties  of  tho  position  wore  fully 
ihewn  by  tlio  uegotiaiiuus  between  statesmen  at 


this  juncture.  It  remained  during  many  days  so 
doubtful  whether  any  ministry  could  be  formed, 
that  deep  anxiety  was  felt  throughout  the  country. 
Tho  Queen  comniissioned  the  Earl  of  Derby  to 
form  a  government ;  and  his  lordship  made  many 
overtures  with  this  view,  lie  first  thought  of 
establishing  a  Consorvativo  rointstry,  iucludijig  the 
Earl  of  Ellen  borough  and  Sir  E,  E.  Lytton,  who 
iiad  advocated  a  bold  poUcy  in  tho  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  but  when  he  came  to  measure  his  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  shewn  by  votes, 
and  in  the  country  as  indicated  by  the  press, 
he  felt  that  he  had  iusuSicicnt  support  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  the  governracnt.  Thus  baffled, 
the  earl  essayed  a  singular  course— the  formation 
of  a  coalition  ministry.  The  Abei'deen  govoru- 
incut,  comprising  Peehtoi,  Whigs,  and  Libeitds, 
had  been  mercdessly  cntioJsed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  and  his  supporters,  as  an  embodiment  of 
that  wtiich  England  abhorred^a  coalition  of  men 
professing  opposite  views,  &  compromisG  of  honest 
principle  :  when,  therefore,  the  earl  proposed 
an  adoption  of  this  voiy  system,  he  placed  himself 
on  tho  horns  of  a  dilemma  from  which  esca]>e 
seemed  dilEcult,  He  madu  overtures  to  Lord 
Palmeratou,  and  through  him  to  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  three  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  late  government :  postponing  the 
consideration  of  other  names  until  this  application 
had  been  responded  to.  The  three  statesmen, 
after  conferring  with  each  other  and  with  their 
eupporters,  declined  to  join  the  Earl  of  Derby 
iu  the  formation  of  a  ministry :  feeling,  in  all 
prubabihty,  that  there  was  little  chance  of  such 
a  combination  working  harmoniously  for  any  Jong 
continuance,  in  the  peculiar  state  of  [mbhc  affairs. 
The  earl,  making  iiu  further  attempt,  resigned 
into  the  Quecn*s  hands  the  commission  he  was 
unable  to  fulfil.  Lord  John  Hussell  was  then 
sent  for ;  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Ite 
had  recently  isolated  himself  from  all  parties 
rendered  it  impossible  for  his  lordship  to  bring 
together  a  working  ministry ;  and  thus  this 
attempt  also  failed.  The  Queen  next  consulted 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  not  as  a  minister 
but  as  an  adviser,  on  account  of  Iiia  great  expe- 
rience, knowledge  of  parties,  and  high  standing  ; 
the  result  of  this  consultation  was,  that  Lord 
Palmers  ton  umdertook  the  formation  of  a 
ministry  :  a  fact  announced  iu  both  Housed  of 
parliament  on  the  5th  of  February. 

The  task  undertaken  by  I^ord  Palmerstou  was 
one  of  enormous  difficulty.  Turti  to  what  quarter 
ho  might,  embarrassments  would  beset  him.  A» 
ho  had  boldly  stood  by  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
in  all  its  troubles,  he  could  not  dissociate  himself 
from  sympathy  with  his  late  colleagues ;  and 
yet,  if  ho  identified  himself  with  their  policy,  he 
would  neither  please  tho  Consen'attves  nor  tho 
Liberals,  who  had  for  once  joined  in  defoatiog 
the  Aberdeeu  government  on  Mr  Boebttek's 
motion.  Many  days  elapsed  before  he  could 
surmount   the   difEculties   of  his   position ;   but 
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at  length  a  ministry  was  announced,*  containing 
80  many  naraoa  compromised  by  tlic  iate  rote, 
and  so  small  au  infusion  of  new  blood,  that  distrust 
of  its  permanence  became  general.  The  Liberals 
were  disappointed,  for  tliey  expected  a  ministry 
williDg  to  pledge  itself  to  bold  refonna  in  the 
adminiatratrou  of  the  state  and  the  army.  Whether 
Lord  Paltnerston  made  this  selection  because  it 
BUitc'd  his  own  views  and  opinions^  or  because  he 
deemed  it  best  fittcti  to  possess  working  efficiency 
in  parliament,  or  because  he  had  no  othei-  resource, 
he  Ijoldly  undertook  the  task  of  goveninient  with 
these  as  his  coadjutors. 

thv  the  ICth  of  February,  the  new  ministry 
fairly  began  its  laboura.  The  premier  made  an 
announcement,  shewing  that  the  elements  of  the 
old  ministry  were  incorporated  in  the  new  to 
an  extent  even  greater  than  had  been  sup|)osed; 
for  Lord  John  Russell,  although  nut  made  a 
cabinet  minister,  was  apftointed  to  the  delicate 
and  responsible  office  of  negotiator  at  a  conference 
about  to  be  held  at  Vienna  concerning  tlio  war. 
Lord  Panmure  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  Lower  llonso,  on  that  winie 
evening,  sketched  an  outline  of  tlie  army  reforms 
proposed,  as  shewn  io  be  necessary  by  the  deplor- 
able calamities  in  the  Crimea.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  reforms,  if  carried,  tlie  enlistment  for 
soldiers  would  include  recruits  of  a  more  varied 
range  in  age  than  under  the  old  system;  the 
recruit  would  have  the  privilege  of  determining  the 
duration  of  his  service,  between  the  limits  of  one 
year  and  ten  ye^irs  ;  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War 
would  be  abolished,  and  the  duties  transfeiTcd  to 
the  Secretary /or  War,  aided  by  a  sufficient  nunibcr 
of  competent  officials ;  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
would  bo  abolished,  by  transferring  the  military 
duties  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  the  civil 
duties  to  the  Secretary  for  War  (conveniently 
called  the  War-minister) ;  a  ti'an sport-board  would 
be  appointed  by  the  Admii-alty,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  such  gross  blunders  as  had  disgracwl 
the  proceedings  of  the  winter;  a  commission  would 
bo  sent  out,  not  s^imply  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
matters  at  the  camp  and  Scutari,  but  to  remedy 
defects  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  camp,  ships, 
and  hospitals;  another  commission  would  be  sent 
out— that  of  Sir  John  M'Neill  and  Colonel  Tulloeh 
— to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  wants  and 
Bufferings  of  the  army;  there  would  be  a  'chief 
of  the  staff'  appointed,  to  lessen  the  enormous 
duti(^  pressing  on  the  conmiander  of  the  army 
in  the  daily  and  houi'Iy  communications  with  his 
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staff;  there  woubi  be  an  entire  romodeUing  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army,  as  soon  as  it 
could  bo  effected  without  interference  with  tUt> 
active  operations  of  the  war;  and,  finally,  as 
means  of  relieving  the  commissariat-officers  froi 
a  part  of  their  too  onerous  duties,  a  land-transpol 
corps  would  be  ostabhshed,  analogous  in  soini 
degree  to  the  wagon-train  of  an  earlier  period, 
and  responsible  for  the  due  ordering  of  aJJ 
neceasary  means  for  cai-rying  provisions  and 
other  stores  to  the  army. 

Thus  Lord  Palmerston  inaugurated  his  acoesaioa 
to  the  premiership  by  a  catalogue  of  improve- 
ments, some  completed,    some  in   progress^  and 
some  about  to  begin.     The  time  was  critical ;  aw 
the  nation,  ready  to   su]iport   any  minister   w 
would   honestly   endeavour  to   remedy   admitt^ 
abuses,   received    this   catalogue   cheerfully,    and 
resolved  to  overlook  the  defects  in  the  ministry 
for  the  sake  of  ita  good  elements.     But  there  were 
rocks  aliead.    Mr  Roebuck's  motion  still  retain^ 
its  threatening  influence  ;  that  motion  had  rcsidti 
in  a  determination    by  tbe  House  of  Commons 
that  a  committee  of  the  House,  uncontroUcd  by 
the  goveniment,  sliould  inquire  into  tlie  natui 
and  causes  of  government  misdeeds ;  and  as  Lt>] 
Palmerston  was  one  of  those  who  had  abandoned 
office  rather  than  aj^ent  to  such  a  measure,  men 
of  all  parties  Jookctl  eagerly  for  any  indicatio; 
of  his  forthcoming  line  of  policy.    On  the  le 
the   premier   had    stated    that    he    retained    li 
objection  to  the  measure  on  constitution al  groiin<k 
and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would 
least  suspend  the  appointment  of  the  conunittc«» 
pledging  himself,  if  this  vvere  done,  that  the  goi 
ment  itself  would  institute  a  searching  inquiiT, 
On  tlie  19tli,  Mr  Layard  called  attention,  in  a  long 
speech,  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  animatb 
verting  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  late 
govcmnient,  and  expressing  distrust  in  the  n 
ministry  on  account  of  its  containing  so  nianT 
the  old  elements ;  while  Lord  Palmerston,  in  i*epll 
urging  the  country  to  look   forwanl  with  bo]^ 
frankly  engaged  to  do  his  beat  to  remedy  abuses. 
Other  subjects  came  on   for  discussioii,  and   thi: 
ministerial  progreai  seemed  to  be  favourable,  wh 
suddenly,  on   the  23d,   the   House   of  Cbiiimoi 
was  startled    by  an    announcement    ftNom    Lo: 
Palmerston,  that  8ir  James  Graham,  ilr  Gladstone 
aud  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  had  resigned  their  places 
in  his  government:   thus  throwing  pnblic  afl^ra 
once  more  into  confusion.    On  the  23d,  the  thrv^ 
ex-ministers  assigned  their  reasona  for  this*  step. 
They  stated  that  a  hope  had  been  entertained 
the  ministry,  that  the  advances  already  made  i 
adniinistrativo  reform  wouM  be  accepted  by  th« 
House  as  an  earnest  of  the  future;  and  that  tlic 
appointment  of  the  comn>ittce,  tinder   these  dr- 
cumstances,  would  not  be  persisted  in.     It  farther 
a[>pea]'ed  tliat  no  definite  nndej-standtng  had  been 
arrived  at  between  the  premier  and  thc»c  tlirw 
ministers  at  the   time   when    the   ministry  wja 
formed;  they  had  believed  that  the  appointmoit 
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of  the  committee  -would  atill  be  resisted  by  the 
goveramentj  while  LonI  Pahiiersto«  had  foreseen 
the  necessity  for  yielding  to  it.  Tlic  subject 
necessarily  came  on  for  discussion  in  the  cabinet; 
and  when  tbc  three  ministers  learned  the  decision 
of  Lord  Palinerst<in,  thoy  resided.  These  resig- 
nations led  to  others  among  the  Peel  party,  and 
great  embarrassment  was  again  felt  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  g«jvcrnnient.  The  committee,  the  motion 
for  which  had  produced  all  these  dislocation  si,  was 
appointeil  on  the  same  evening  tlio  otplanaltons 
were  given ;  it  comprised  the  name^  of  Mr  Roebuck, 
Mr  Drammond,  Sir  J,  Pakington,  Mr  Layard, 
Cblouel  Lindsay,  Mr  Ellice,  Lord  Seymour,  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Mr  Ball,  and  Mr  Bramston. 

The  suTwttitutes  obtained  by  Jjorrl  Palmerston  for 
the  retiring  ministers  were  inferior  in  partiameu- 
tary  reputation  and  administrative  experience. 
Lord  John  Russell,  it  is  true,  became  Colonial 
Secretaiy ;  but  as  he  was  at  the  same  time  diplo- 
matist at  Vienna,  an  incongruity  presented  itgclf 
in  his  position  and  functions.  8ir  G,  C.  Lewis 
became  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Sir  Charles 
Wood^  First  l^jrd  of  the  Admiralty;  Mr  Venion 
Smith,  President  of  the  India  Board  ;  while 
numerous  changes  were  niade  in  the  .stibordinate 
offices.  On  the  Gth  of  March  the  committee  of  the 
Commons  began  its  inquiry  into  the  *  State  of  the 
Army  before  Sebastopol  *^with  what  result  has 
been  stated  in  the  last  Chapter.  Lord  Palmerston 
made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
committee,  leaving  to  their  honour  and  patriotism 
the  avoidance  of  any  inqniries  which  might 
imperil  the  amicabSc  relations  between  England 
and  France — an  appeal  generouFl}'  responded  to 
by  the  committee,  who  checked  the  questionings 
when  the  answers  appeared  likely  to  involve  any 
allusions  to  the  Frencli  army  fighting  side  by  side 
with  the  English  in  the  Crimea. 

The  Palmerston  administration,  wakened  as  it 
ras,  nevertheless  struggled  against  the  diffictdties 
^  its  position ;  gradually  working  out  such  reform.«> 
as  the  cabinet  conld  agree  npon,  and  aa  parlia- 
ment would  bo  likely  to  sanction  j  and  steering  a 
mifldle  course  between  the  ultra  war-party  and  the 
peace-party.  Three  circumstances  letl  to  a  more 
ready  public  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  govenimenUthan  would  otherwise  have  been 
exhibited.  In  the  first  place,  public  afTaira  hail 
arrived  at  such  a  dead-lock,  that  if  the  ministry 
had  been  defeated,  no  other  seemed  possible ;  it 
was  not  apparent  to  whom  else  the  Queen  could 
ajtpiy,  to  accept  and  hold  the  reins  of  government. 
In  the  second  place,  Lord  Palmerston  himself 
held  a  high  place  in  public  estimation^  as  one  well 
conversant  with  European  politics,  and  possessing 
great  atlmiuistrative  ability  :  it  was  hoped  that 
his  talents  w  ould  atone  for  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  ministry  in  other  particulars.  And,  lastly, 
tlic  seaU  of  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  who  bad  conducted 
the  diplomacy  relating  to  the  w-ar  from  the 
ooaimeneement,  and  who  bore  a  reputation  for 


skill,  temper,  and  honesty,  in  the  management 
of  the  duties  of  that  very  onerous  position. 


DEATH      OF     T  W  E     CZAR      I*  I  C  It  O  L  A  S. 

A  startling  event  occurred  while  these  miniate* 
rial  changes  were  yet  in  progress.     The  powerftil 

if  not  great  C/ar  Nicholas  died.  The  autocrat 
who  had  inherited  an  aggressive  policy  from  hia 
prcfloccssors  ;  who  had  concealed  that  policy  with 
wonderftil  sagacity  from  all  but  a  few  far-seeing 
statesmen ;  who  had  gradually  and  silently  con* 
structed  fortresses  anil  arsenals  of  unprecedented 
magnitude ;  who  had  entangled  Turkey  in  a 
ne^wo^k  of  embarra^ments^  tending  to  render 
that  state  more  and  more  powerless  before  him  ; 
who  had  watched  closely  for  the  hour  when 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  'sick  man,'  might  Ikj 
brought  under  his  perilous  'protection;'  who 
had  determinetl  rather  to  wage  war  with  England 
and  France  than  abandon  pretensions  which,  if 
conceded,  would  have  made  him  virtually  master 
over  twelve  million  Christian  subjects  of  the 
sultan  ;  who  had  striven,  by  stem  menace  and 
crafty  intrigue,  to  retain  Austria  and  Prussiia 
in  his  favour ;  who  hati  placed  in  jeopardy 
the  commercial  prof<perity  of  his  kmgdom,  by 
enormous  levies  of  men  for  his  anny  and  navy, 
and  vast  demands  in  the  sliapo  of  taxes  and 
contributions  ;  who  had  roused  np  all  the  intoler* 
ancc  of  religious  zeal,  by  converting  the  war  into 
a  holy  war  of  God's  favoureil  people,  the  llussiana, 
against  heretics  of  all  crccds-^thia  man  was  taken 
from  the  scene  of  strife  when  that  strife  was 
at  its  hottest:  leaving  to  hia  successor  a  bitter 
inheritance. 

During  tlie  early  weeks  of  I80G,  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  czar  was  in  ill  health  ;  and  those  who 
knew  how  little  prone  he  was  to  listen  to  advice, 
whether  fj*om  physicians  or  from  others,  augured 
a  possibly  unfavourable  result^  at  a  time  when 
severity  of  weather  and  intensity  of  mental  anxiety 
combined  to  affect  him.  Although  sufferhig  from 
influenza,  the  eAr  refused  to  keep  his  room,  but 
transacted  business  in  his  usual  way.  On  the  iM 
of  February,  however,  bis  resolution  no  longer 
availed  him  :  he  consented  to  remain  within  his 
private  apartments,  which  he  never  again  left 
alive.  On  the  23d,  he  transferred  all  authority  in 
imperial  matters  to  his  eldest  son  Alexander.  Day 
by  day  he  became  worse ;  until,  on  the  1st  of  March^ 
his  physician  ventured  to  announce  to  htm  that 
the  end  was  ap[iroaching.  The  dying  czar  heard 
this  announcement  with  a  firmness  betltting  his 
character ;  he  touk  the  sacrament,  bade  a  last 
farewell  bj  the  wife  who  had  shared  his  throne 
during  so  many  3'ears,  kissed  all  hia  chiklren  and 
grandchildren^  personally  thanked  the  principal 
servants  of  the  household  for  their  faithful  services, 
and  then  lost  the  faculty  of  speech  for  a  few  hours. 
On  the  tnoming  of  the  2d,  he  regained  the  powei* 
of  expressing  a  few  sounds  j  and  among  tlie  last 
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woidi  hft  was  heard  to  tittar  were :  *  Tell  Friti 
to  remain  constant  to  Rusma,  and  not  to  forget 
the  'fl'orUs  of  his  father.'  The  *  Friti '  here  men- 
tioned was  FrcHlerick  William  of  Prtissia ;  hnt  the 
exB/et  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  message 
was  left  in  obscurity  to  all  but  those  immediately 
coiieemed.  At  about  noon,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
ceased  to  live 

As  if  to  add  to  the  noteworthy  event  of  thU  day, 
a  proof  was  afforded  of  the  power  possessed  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  mechanical  inventions  of  any 
age — the  electric-telegraph.  The  death  of  Nicholas 
vms  known  in  half  the  capitals  of  Europe  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  occurred !  When  the  House 
of  Lords  met  at  five  o'clock  on  that  evening,  for 
the  despatch  of  public  hnsiness  in  the  usual  way, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  satd :  *  My  lords,  I  feel  It 
my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  lordships  the 
contents  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  I  received  half 
an  hour  ago  from  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  the 
Hague  ;  it  is  a«  follows  :  "  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
died  this  day^  at  one  o'clock,  of  pulmonic  apoplexy, 
after  an  attack  of  influenza,"  1  have  also  received 
a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  Berhn, 
Btating  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  died  at  twelve 
o'clock,  about  an  hour  before  these  dispatches 
arrived.'  The  same  announcement  was  made  by 
Lord  ralmerston  in  the  Commons ;  and  the  news 
spread  the  same  evening  over  the  country,  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  north-east  to  Plymouth  in  the 
south-west — not  merely  figuratively,  but  actually 
with  the  speed  of  lightning ;  for  the  electric 
current  was  the  messenger.  Another  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  the  cear 
was,  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  that  moment 
in  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  Vienna  to  attend  a 
conference  of  diplomatists :  having  made  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  first-named  city,  to  endeavour,  by 
an  interview  with  the  Prussian  king  and  ministers, 
to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  peace  proposals  at 
the  conference.  Jjord  Lyndhurst,  a  short,  time 
previously,  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  this 
very  2d  of  March,  concerning  the  negotiations  for 
peace  J  and  consequently  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
after  announcing  the  czar's  death,  added ;  *  As 
this  nn expected  event  mast  exercise  so  important 
and  immediate  an  influence  on  the  war,  on  the 
negotiations  for  peace  that  are  now  going  on, 
and  possilily  on  the  policy  of  Russia,  I  think  my 
noble  friend  will  agree  with  me  that  it  might  be 
attended  with  much  inconvenience  if  he  brought 
foprard  his  motion  this  evening,  I  therefore 
tnwt  that  he  will  not,  on  pu!)lic  grounds,  object 
to  the  request  I  take  the  liberty  of  making-'  Lord 
Lyndhurst  consented,  not  to  withdraw,  but  to 
postpone  his  motion. 

The  great  czar  being  dead,  the  busy  tongues 
of  nations  quickly  asked— did  he  die  a  natural 
death  f  The  past  history  of  Russia  has  presented 
so  many  examples  of  emperors  and  princes  arriving 
at  an  untimely  end,  that  a  suspicion  arose  of 
something  analogous  in  this  case  :  these  suspicions, 
boiW«ver,  received  no  support  from  any  facts  made 


public ;  and  the  death  is  fairly  attributable  to 
a  bodily  illness  attacking  one  whose  mind  bad 
suffered  much  irritation  and  anxiety.  On  the  d*j 
after  the  death,  Dr  A.  B.  GranTille  communicated 
to  the  T^mts  a  remarkable  document  relating  to 
the  mental  habitudes  of  Nicholas,  and  of  the  CE&n 
generally.  This  physician  restdetl  at  St  PetersbOff 
during  many  weeks  in  1849,  in  medical  attendance 
on  a  high  pewonage  at  the  imperial  court ;  and 
while  so  employed,  he  made  obserrations  leading 
him  to  certain  opinions  on  the  charaetoristics  of 
the  clears  and  their  relations.  These  opinions 
were  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Palmerston  four  years  afterwards,  at  a  time  when 
the  Russo-Turkish  troubles  were  becoming^  serious. 
One  paragraph  of  the  letter  ran  thus ;  *  The 
Western  cabinets  find  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  strange,  preposterous,  inconsistont,  unex- 
pected. They  wonder  at  his  demands  ;  they  are 
startled  at  his  state-papers ;  they  cannot  compre- 
hend their  context ;  they  recognise  not  in  them 
the  clear  and  close  reasoning  of  the  Nestor  of 
Russian  diplomacy,  but  rather  the  dictates  of  an 
iron  will  to  which  he  has  been  made  to  affix  bis 
name  ;  they  view  the  emperor's  new  international 
pritieiples  as  extravagant ;  they  doubt  if  he  be 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels.  Yet  they 
proceed  to  treat,  negotiate,  and  speak  as  if  none 
of  these  perplexing  novelties  in  diplomacy  existed 
on  tin?  part  of  a  power  hitherto  considered  «s 
tho  model  of  political  loyalty.*  Dr  Granville 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  czar  should  be  treated 
rather  as  a  man  suffering  under  monomania,  no 
folly  master  of  himself;  that  Nicholas,  in  thi 
later  years  of  his  life,  had  become  irritable 
passionate,  superstitious,  capricious,  precipitate 
obstinate  j  that  ill  health,  unskilfully  treated, 
brought  on  a  cerebral  excitement,  impelling 
to  c-^travagant  measures — such  as  had 
exhibited  by  tlie  Emperor  Paid  in  180O, 
Emperor  Alexander  in  18S0,  the  Gmnd-^n 
Constantino  in  1830,  and  tho  Grandnluke  Micbi 
in  1848-9 ;  that  the  father  and  the  four  brothcre 
had  all  exhibited  traits  of  connate  insanity ;  that 
Paul,  Alexander,  Constantine,  and  Michael  had  all 
died  with  apoplectic  symptoms ;  that  tec  wtfiski^ 
observation  of  Nieholfl»<«,  in  1849,  liad  broug 
into  view  many  strange  frtffl.ks  in  his  ment 
deportment ;  and,  finally,  that  Dr  Oranvillo  ba 
made  all  this  known  to  the  EngUsh  government 
at  some  liaxard  of  professional  delicacy,  as  a  means 
of  showing  the  necessity  for  treating  the  c«ar  in 
a  different  manner  in  all  poUtical  discussions.  It 
further  appcaretl  that,  at  an  interview  'witb  Lord 
Palmerston  in  February  1854,  Dr  Otunville,  is 
reply  to  a  question  concerning  an  opinion  before 
expressed,  ventured  to  predict  that  the  caar  w^liM 
barely  reach  his  fi9th  birthday;  'let  but  a  few 
reverses  overtake  the  emperor,  and  his  death,  like 
that  of  all  his  brothers,  will  be  sndden.'  In 
making  this  remarkable  oommunication  to  the 
Timr^j  Dr  OranvQle  added :  '  It  has  proved  bo. 
AJma,  Inkermann,  Balaklava,  shook  the  mighty 
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brain ;  Eupatom  completed  tbo  Btroke,  which  has 
antiei[>fited  my  prognosis  only  by  a  few  weeks/ 

Whether  or  not  the  Czar  Nicholas  inherited 
insanity,  he  untiucstionably  inherited  a  policy — 
that  of  Bystematic  aggre^ion  on  the  territories  of 
his  neighbours.  This  policy  has  been  traced  by 
many  writers  up  to  a  doeument  called  the  '  Will 
of  Pfiter  the  Great.'  That  sueh  a  will  was  ever 
made,  however,  has  not  been  satjsractorily  prrjvcd. 
It  purports  to  have  been  transmitted  by  the 
Chevalier  d'Eon,  French  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  »St  Pctersbiit;^,  to  the  king  of  France^,  in  the 
year  1757  ;  it  wiis  printetl  Roori  afterwards,  and 
has  since  been  either  printed  or  adverted  to  in 
many  histories  and  biographies  relating  to  Russia. 
Failing  more  detailed  evidence,  it  cannot  be 
received  as  of  unquestioned  authenticity ;  yet  it 
corresponds  so  nearly  with  the  known  tendencies 
of  Peter's  character,  as  to  carry  a  recommendatiou 
with  it  The  preamble  of  the  will  sets  oat  tbat^ 
according  to  his  view,  and  according  to  the 
apparent  design  of  Provideuce,  the  Russian  nation 
ia  destined  to  exercise  supreme  dominion  over 
Europe;  that  Russia,  which  he  found  a  brook  and 
should  leave  a  river^  would,  tmder  his  successoi*?^ 
grow  to  a  mighty  sea,  destined  to  fertiliso  worn- 
out  Euroije,  and  to  render  the  Muscovite  genius 
everywhere  paramount.  Assuming  that  such 
would  be  the  ultimate  result,  ho  lays  down  certain 
'  Rules '  for  its  more  efficient  attainment  ;  and  if 
these  rules  were  really  fashioned  so  many  genora- 
tions  ago,  they  shew  how  steadily  Peter's  successors 
hire  followed  the  course  marked  out  by  him. 
Tbo  rules  are  fourteen  in  number ;  they  prescribe 
in  A  dogmatic  manner  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
Peter  recommends  hia  subjects  to  study  them 
aa  the  Israelites  studied  the  tables  of  the  law 
consigned  to  them  by  Moses,  lie  pronounces  that 
Russia  should  alwa3''s  preserve  herself  on  a  war- 
footing,  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  good  condition >  and 
to  prepare  to  insure  by  force  any  aggrandisement 
of  the  empire  ;  that  skilled  men  should  l>c  invited 
from  all  countries  to  Russia,  to  impart  their 
wisdom  and  their  tact  ^  that  Russia  should  take 
part  in  all  continental  quaiTcls,  especially  those 
of  Germany,  to  avail  herself  of  any  advantageous 
openings  ^at  might  occur;  that  Poland  should 
bo  thrown  into  discord,  by  keeping  up  constant 
jealousies  and  confusion  there,  through  the  medium 
of  bribes,  iiitrigues,  and  'occupation'  by  Russian 
troops  J  that  Sweden  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  hostility  with  I>enmark,  in  order  that 
Russia  might  obtain  portions  of  the  former  country, 
either  as  a  reward  for  friendly  intervention  or  as 
a  fine  for  any  easily  imagined  offence ;  that  the 
Rossi  an  princes  should  ahvays  intermarry  with 
German  princesses,  in  order  that  a  Russian  party 
might  exist  in  the  heart  of  every  state  in  the 
Teutonic  Empire ;  that  Russia  should  endeavour  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  England,  as  possess- 
ing a  powerful  navy  and  a  commerce  likely  to  bo 
advantageous ;  that  the  boundary  of  the  empire 
should  gradually  be  extended  along  t^e  shores  of 


the  Baltic  and  the  Bhick  Se*;  that  attention  should 
unceasingly  be  directed  to  Constantinople  and 
India,  establishing  ports  and  docks  in  the  Black 
Sea^  and  fomenting  constant  quarrels  with  Turkey 
and  Foraia,  insomuch  that  each  of  thciie  states 
might  be  instrumental  in  weakening  the  other ; 
that  Austria  should  be  kept^  as  much  as  possible, 
in  a  state  of  discord  with  the  minor  German 
powers,  Russia  weakening  aH  hj  alternately  aiding 
each  against  the  rest ;  that,  if  Turkey  could  be 
taken  by  Russia,  Austria  should  be  appease*!  by 
a  smail  strip^  which  could  afterwanls  bo  recovered 
by  Russian  diplomacy ;  that  all  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Church,  in  whatever  empire  residing, 
should  be  encouraged  to  regard  the  c/ar  as  llieir 
natural  protector.  Ono  maxim  is  so  exceedingly 
remarkable,  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full; 
*  When  Sweden  is  oui-s,  Pei-sia  vanfjuished,  Poland 
subjugated,  Turkey  conquered — when  our  armies 
arc  united,  and  the  Euxinc  and  the  Baltic  are  in 
the  possession  of  our  ships,  then  we  must  mako 
separate  and  secret  overtures  first  to  the  court  of 
Versailles,  ai:d  then  to  that  of  Vienna,  to  share 
with  them  the  dominion  of  the  world.  If  either 
of  them  accepts  our  propositions,  which  is  certain 
to  happen  if  their  ambition  and  self-interest  are 
properly  worked  upon^  wo  must  make  use  of  this 
one  to  annihilate  the  other:  this  done,  we  have 
only  to  destroy  the  remaining  one  by  finding  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel,  the  issue  of  which  c&nnot 
be  doubtful,  as  Russia  will  theu  be  already  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  East,  and  of  the  best  part 
of  Europe.  Should  the  improbable  case  happen 
of  both  rejecting  the  propositions  of  Russia,  then 
our  policy  will  be  to  set  one  against  the  other^ 
and  make  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Russia 
must  then  watch  for  and  seize  the  favourable 
moment,  and  pour  her  already  assembled  hosts 
into  Germany,  while  two  immense  fleets,  laden 
with  Asiatic  hordes,  and  convoyed  by  the  armed 
squadrons  of  the  Euxino  and  the  Baltic,  set 
sail  simtdtaneously  from  the  Sea  of  Assof  and 
the  harbour  of  Archangel  Sweeping  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlantic,  they  will  overrun 
France  on  the  one  side,  while  Germany  is  over- 
powered on  the  other.  When  these  couutj-iea 
are  fully  conquci-ed,  the  rest  of  Europe  must  fhU 
easily  and  without  ft  struggle  under  our  yokOt 
Thus  Europe  can  and  must  be  subjugated.' 

Now,  let  the  decision  be  what  it  may  concerning^ 
the  authenticity  of  the  wiH  of  Peter  the  Great, 
these  'maxims'  were  unquestionably  in  print 
generations  ago,  long  before  the  modem  conflieto 
of  Europe  had  commenced;  yet,  if  Ihe  maxim 
or  rule  of  conduct  just  quoted  be  compared  with 
the  'Secret  Correspondence'  of  .1844  and  1853, 
and  with  other  Russian  documents,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  remarkable  analogy 
in  the  tactics  of  the  diflferent  periods — ereiy^iing 
tending  to  shew  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
uniform  policy  pursued  by  the  Russian  court 
during  a  long  series  of  yeara. 

Kicholas  certainly  inherited  this  policy^  ns  he 
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did  also  the  consequence  of  »  certain  amount  of 
di&satifiifactLoii  among  the  Russians^  themselves.  IIi.<! 
brotlier  Alexanderj  a  clicerfol  and  kiTid-Uearted 
man  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  Hfe,  l>ecamc 
niekncholy  and  moroso  towards  the  close  of  his 
days,  exhibiting,  as  Dr  Granville  states,  indications 
of  insanity.  The  eldest  of  four  brothers,  and 
without  lej^itimato  issue,  Alesaiider  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  the  reTuaining  three : 
this  prince,  however,  the  Grand-duke  Conttantinc, 
had  so  violent  and  ill-regulated  a  temper,  that 
Alexander,  dreading  the  consequences,  exercised 
his  imperial  will  eo  far  as  to  set  aside  Constantino 
and  nominate  Nicholas— who,  though  brother  to 
Alexander,  was  nineteen  years  younger ;  tlie  one 
having  been  born  in  1777,  and  the  other  in  1796. 
Alexander  had  been  in  frequent  eoUisiun  with 
the  old  Muscovite  party,  headed  by  his  brother 
CoHBtantiae  ;  ami  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  was 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  German  element 
over  the  Russ.  The  3'oungcj<t  brother  Miehael 
%vaa  more  of  a  nullity,  distinguished  neither  by 
the  passions  nor  the  abilities  of  the  rest. 

No  sooner  had  Kicholaa  mounted  the  throne 
in  isa.'j,  than  the  machinations  of  nnmerons 
secret  EocJetiea,  long  in  process  of  formatiou,  were 
directed  against  him  :  harassing  enough  collec- 
tively, hut  weakened  by  differences  in  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  several  societies.  The  firmness 
of  the  young  czar  on  a  day  of  peril  saved  him 
and  the  empire  ;  t*ut  when  the  time  came  for 
displaying  magnanimity  towards  the  vanijuished, 
he  faileil  in  that  quajity  i  the  retribution  and 
bloodi^hed  were  terrible.  Ilia  occupation  of  the 
throne  being  now  firmly  secured,  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeded in  those  measures,  external  iind  interxial, 
which  rendered  him  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Misunder- 
standings—if  events  can  be  so  called  which  vs*ere 
probably  foreseen  and  ftilly  intended  by  one  of 
the  parties — soon  arose  with  Turkey ;  misunder- 
staadingB  so  clumsily  treated  by  the  Western 
Powers,  that  they  led,  by  the  weakening  of  the 
Turkifih  navy  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  to  tlie 
furtherance  of  the  very  policy  intended  by  the 
czar.  The  Treaty  of  Adriauople,  which  shortly 
followed,  drove  another  rivet  into  tJie  chain  bind- 
ing Turkey  to  Russia.  A  war  with  Persia  tjien 
enabled  jficltolas  to  obtain  valuable  positions 
Bouth  of  the  Caucasus,  secured  to  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  Turkmanchai.  Then,  Egypt  having, 
■ander  a  turbulent  pacha,  rebelled  against  its 
suzerain  the  sultan,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Nicholas  of  strengthening  his  own  power  over 
Turkey,  by  defending  Turkey  against  Egypt,  For 
it  rnust  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  charactorii^lic 
in  Russian  aggression,  that  the  czars,  in  interfei-ing 
between  disputants,  have  generally  contrived  to 
reap  an  advantage,  let  their  advocacy  have  lueen 
employed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Shortly 
after  these  cvclUs  occurred  that  rising  of  the 
Polish  nation  which  ended,  in  1831,  by  the 
blottmg  out  of  the  last  remnants  of  that  ill-used 


nationality,  and  incorponiting  the  kingdom  of 
Poland — itself  a  mere  fraction  of  the  older 
kingdom,  and  placed  under  one  of  the  grand- 
dukes — with  Ku.'isia,  as  a  mere  province.  During 
the  remaining  twenty-four  jcars  of  his  life, 
Nicholas  was  not  involved  extensively  in  actual 
warfare ;  but,  as  the  previous  pages  have  shewn, 
he  was  frequently  engaged  in  intrigues,  ftided 
occasionally  by  brief  campaigns,  tending  to 
increase  his  power  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Central 
Asia,  and  other  eonntries.  In  18J3,  unfortunately 
for  his  life  and  his  reputation,  he  suffered  the 
Muscovite  element  to  drive  him  into  collision,  not 
merely  with  weakened  Turkey,  hut  with  nearly 
the  whole  of  Europe.  On  the  2d  of  March  1S33, 
Prince  Meuchikoft'  held  that  interview  with  the 
grand  vizier  at  Constantinople,  and  passed  that 
studied  insult  upon  Fuad  Effendi,  which  shewed 
to  the  [startled  ambassadors  in  the  Turkish 
metropolis  that  a  more  than  usually  audacious 
tone  was  al>out  to  be  adoptetl  by  Russia  towards 
Turkey ;  on  the  Sd  of  March  1855,  precisely  two 
years  afterwards,  the  autocrat  whom  Menehikolf 
had  served — perhaps  too  well— succumbed  to  a 
greater,  l>eath. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  lose  sight  of  the  faci 
that  the  Czar  Nicholas  earnestly  desired  the  good 
of  his  countrj^,  and  laboured  hai\i  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  some  of  the  many  abuses  which  beset 
it.  The  dishonesty  of  the  Russian  officials  he 
eould  not  and  did  not  deny  ;  and  to  contend^ 
against  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties,  II 
would  not  be  just,  cither,  to  forget  that  there  vm 
an  eiH}rmous  power  in  the  centre  of  hij  empii^ 
perpetually  urging  hin\  to  the  adoptiou  of  strong 
aggressive  measures  in  connetction  w^iih  the 
Muscovite  and  Pan-Hlavonic  movements,  and  di^ 
couraging  nil  attempts  on  las  part  to  assimilate 
Ms  empire  to  those  of  other  states.  If  he  dream 
of  Constantinople  and  of  India,  it  was  a  dream? 
instilled  into  him  by  the  memory  of  Peter  and 
Catherine ;  but  if,  as  is  abundantly  evident,  he 
left  Russia  richer  and  more  powerful  tliati  he 
found  it,  the  fact  t^honld  be  reroembered  even 
l.iy  those  'ivho  have  smarted  by  Im  unjost 
pretensions  to  increased  dominion. 

Of  all  llio  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
ccnturjr,  there  was  none  who  *looke<l  the  king' 
\vdl  as  Nicholas,  t^omc  admirers  ran  oflT  in- 
extravagant  praise  of  his  manly  beauty  ;  but  cvi 
those  who  eould  read  bad  qualittos  of  heart 
temper  in  his  countenance,  yet  admitted 
physical  grandeur  of  the  autocrat.  Touniiei 
description  has  often  been  quoted,  as  delineatii 
a  man  who  coiJd  more  easily  be  feari?d  than  lo 
'It  has  been  said  and  repeated  ever^'where,  that^ 
the  emperor  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  handsoniett 
men  in  his  empire.  But  what  ought  to  have  boco 
especially  remarked  is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  cnr 
is  cohl,  inanimate,  without  grace,  and  wiUKiot 
hrilhancy.  Ho  is  taller  than  was  his  brother 
Alexander ;  but  he  ha?  neither  Ids  sintle  nor  that 
engaging  exterior,   nor  those  amiable    nmancn 


which  exeruis^d  such  invincible  ftttraction  for  all 
who  ai>proacht'd  hiru.  Nicholas  may  ho  one  of 
Iho  tallefit  men  in  his  cmjure  \  we  will  not  contest 
his  claim  to  that  jirivilege  ;  but  Alexander  was 
the  uioro  amiable,  atnl  the  beat  belovcth  Nicholas 
h  stiff,  starched,  and  ahsolotdy  freeing  in  his 
deport [« en t.  His  featnrea,  stem  and  sovei'c^  shciv 
no  impression.  He  has  nc»  ft'ectlotu  in  his  man- 
ner, but  seems  to  imagine  lliat  his  constrained 
demeanour  displays  dignity— you  would  say  that 
he  wafl  enclosed  from  hetid  to  foot  in  armour  of 
whalebone.    His  countenance  exhibits  the  immov- 


able regulftnty  of  a  lifdess  statue ;  it  is  correctly 
handsome,  but  there  is  nothing  transparent;  it 
is  like  marble,  and  it  is  easy  to  ?ee  that  the  kindly 
warmth  of  humanity  has  rarely  illumined  that 
polished  bi-ow" ;  liis  aspect  betrays  a  constant 
straggle  between  a  desire  to  appear  benevolent, 
and  the  necessity  of  shewing  jiimself  imperial  i 
he  is  haughty,  and  yet  does  not  inspire  awe. 
What  is  peculiar  in  the  expression  of  his  eoiin- 
tenance  is  the  want  of  agreement  between  the 
mouth,  wliieh  sometiraee  will  smile,  and  the  eye, 
whicli  remains  cold  and  nnlighted.     It  is  more 
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difficult  for  Nicholas  to  feign  to  bo  a  man,  than  to 
appejjr  as  the  emperor.' 

The  three  brothers  of  Nicholas  i>receded  him  to 
the  grave  ;  two  sisters,  and  the  \\ife  and  daughter 
of  his  brother  Michael,  survived  him.  He  left  six 
children,  Alexander,  Maria,  Olga,  Constantine, 
Nicholas,  and  Michael ;  the  two  princesses  wore 
married  to  Germau  princes,  and  two  of  the 
princes  to  German  princesses.  Of  the  four  «ons, 
at  that  time  aged  respectively  .'17,  2li,  24,  and 
22  yearsj,  the  eldest,  the  Czarevitch  Alexander 
Nicolalvitch,  ascended  the  tlirone  by  virtue  of 
hi«  seniority,  under  the  title  of  Alexander  II. 
Then  did  Kurope  ask,  as  with  one  voice,  •  Will 
Alexander  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  V 
The  ciart'vitch  had  not  mixed  prominently  in 
public  afiiura;    he  tore  the  character  of   Ijeing 


somewhat  indolent,  fond  of  personal  indulgences) 
kind-hearted,  easy-tempered,  disinclined  to  trouble 
himself  with  public  affidrs ;  whereas  his  brother 
Constantine  was  regarded  as  a  fierce,  haughty, 
active,  clever,  energetic,  stern,  unforgiving  young 
man ;  Alexander  \\m  l>elieved  to  ho  favourably 
disposed  towarfls  the  Gorman  party,  Constantino 
being  the  favourite  of  the  old  Muscovites ; 
Alexander  \y;\^  compared  in  many  respects  to 
his  uncle  Alexander,  Constantino  to  his  uncle 
Constantijic  ;  the  opfionents  of  Russian  aggresiiiou, 
judging  from  such  indications  as  had  heen  made 
public,  rejoiced  that  Alexander  rather  than 
Constantino  had  succeedetl  to  the  RuFsian  throne, 
Alexander  had  been  married  about  fourteen  years 
to  a  princess  of  the  Hou^  of  Hegae,  who,  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Russian  courtj 


gave  up  her  own  Chriattan  names,  aud  became 
Maria  AlexfiDdrovna ;  tliero  were  five  children 
of  this  marrmgo,  of  whom  tlie  eldest,  Nicholas 
Alexandrovitch,  became  in  18S5,  at  the  age  of 
.deven  years,  heir  to  the  Russian  throne. 

The  penwjnal  character  and  the  German 
sympathies  of  Alexander  II.  appeared  to  furnish 
som6  groond  for  the  favonrahle  anticlpatioiia  of 
tb(»e  who  wished  for  a  ces,«ation  of  that  aggreisive 
policy  which  had  caused  the  war.  The^  wishes 
were,  however,  not  responded  to.  Alexander,  even 
supposing  the  yearnings  of  his  own  heart  to  have 
been  peaceful,  was  dosely  watched  and  eagerly 
pressed  by  Constantine  and  the  Mnscovito  party  ; 
and,  difficult  as  it  was  to  carry  on  the  war  success- 
fully, it  might  have  been  still  more  difficult  to 
adopt  a  peacePid  policy  against  the  wishes  of  bia 
brother,  the  old  nobility,  and  the  priesthood — 
all  of  whom  thirsted  for  an  extension  of  the 
political  and  theocratic  influence  of  *  Uoly  Kussia/ 
On  the  day  of  Nicholas's  death,  Alexander  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  these  words  were  used: 
*  May  Providence,  who  has  called  ua  to  this  high 
mission,  so  aid  us  that,  guided  and  protected  by 
Him,  wo  may  he  able  to  strengthen  Russia  in  the 
highest  degree  of  power  and  glory  ;  that  by  us 
may  be  accomplished  the  views  and  the  desires 
of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  Peter,  Catherin©, 
Alexander  the  nmeh-beloved,  and  our  august 
father  of  imperishable  memory  ;'  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  ho  addressed  the  diplomatic  body 
—from  which  the  I'epresenfatives  of  several 
nations  were  necessarily  absent— in  these  remark- 
able words  :  *  I  solemnly  declare  here  before  you, 
gentlemen,  that  1  remain  fHithful  to  all  the 
sentiments  of  ray  father,  and  that  I  will  persevere 
in  the  line  of  political  principles  which  served 
as  a  rule  to  my  uncle,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  to  my  father.  The«e  principles  are  tho*e 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  If  that  Alliance  no  lougett 
exi^  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  my  father. 
IliB  intentions  were  always  upright  and  loyjU  : 
and  if  recently  they  were  numuderBttKKl  by  some 
persons,  1  do  not  doubt  that  God  and  history- 
will  do  him  justice.'  There  was  nothing  in  these 
sentiments  to  indicate  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  Ilia  father  ;  and  the  Wcstei'n  Powers 
were  enforced  to  conclude^  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  secret  personal  wishes  of  the  new  monarch, 
they  must  treat  with  the  Czar  Alexander  as  they 
bad  treated  with  the  CKar  Nicholai. 


TUK    VIENNA    CONPERENCEft 

Ni^otiations,  as  has  before  been  implied,  were  in 
progress  between  the  European  powers  at  the  time 
when  Nicholas  died  ;  and  his  death  did  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  course  pursued  in  relation  thereto. 
Tlie  circumbtances  leading  to  thoso  negotiations, 
occurring  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  Februar)',  now  call  fer  notice,  as  a  means  of 
rendering  intelligible  the  negotiations  themi^elves. 


On  the  2d  of  December,  England,  France, 
and  Austria  came  to  an  agreement  respectiDg 
the  minimum  of  concessions  by  Rn^ia  likely 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  sartijsfactory  peace.  * 
The  attention  of  Russia  was  brought  to  tMi 
agreement  through  the  medium  of  Austria ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  December  the  three  powers  drew 
up  a  'Memorandum/  explaining  more  fully  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  Four  Points  by  the 
preceding  document;  namely,  Irf,  The  abandon- 
ment by  Russia  of  all  escluiiivo  control  over 
Wallachia,  Moldavia^  and  Servia,  in  order  that, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  those  princi- 
palities, in  regard  to  their  privileges,  should  have 
the  collective  guarantee  of  England,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  2d,  The  abandon- 
ment of  Russian  control  over  the  mouths  of  the 
DanuttOj  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint-syndi- 
cate empowered  to  maintain  the  free  navig»tiim 
of  that  river ;  3^/,  The  oppression  of  Russian 
preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  all 
treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey  calculated 
to  prevent  the  latter  itate  from  tAking  her  plaoe 
among  the  European  powers ;  and  4M,  A  rennn- 
ciation  by  Russia  of  all  special  right  of  interference 
with  the  Cliristian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  in  order 
that  a  general  prote^:tion  might  be  exerted  by 
all  the  five  Christian  powers,  who  would  work 
together  in  urt^ng  upon  the  sultan  the  observance 
of  tolerant  rules  in  his  dealings  with  the  rayahs 
or  Christians  of  Turkey. 

The  three  powers  vxpeHeoced  nearly  as  much 
difficulty  in  inducing  FruMia  to  look  favourably 
on  these  Four  Polnta,  aa  Ru«Bta  herself;  and 
lengthened  diplomatic  correspondence  thence 
arose.  The  king  hesitated  to  accept  frankly  any 
bases  of  negotiation  ofT^tivl,  and  yet  felt  alarm 
at  any  proposals  for  eonducting  such  negotiations 
without  his  concurrenoe — as  if  anxious  that  Prussia 
should  retuain  a  leading  power,  without  incurring 
any  of  the  perilii  or  liabilities  incident  to  that 
positjon,  Austria  had  bound  herself  in  thid 
ple(.l|!e :— that  if,  by  the  Slat  of  December  IdH 
Russia  should  not  have  consetited  to  the  Four 
Points^  she  would  join  the  Western  Powers  in 
arms  against  the  emv,  but  to  this  agreemeot 
Prussia  would  not  be  a  consenting  party.  Tiia 
C2ar,  seeing  indications  that  Austria  might  pnMJhlj 
be  in  earnest,  consented— not  to  the  actual  adop- 
tion of  the  Four  Points — but  to  the  holding  of 
a  conference  at  Vienna  relating  thereto;  and 
the  year  1855  opened  with  tho  prei>arationa  tit 
statesmen  to  wage  a  diplomatic  battle  in  tliAt 
city,  to  decide  who  could  struggle  boat  with  tb« 
pen  and  the  voice.  The  Czar  KichoUa,  in  a 
manifesto,  dat^  i^^j  called  the  attention  of  bi» 
subjects  to  the  effi>rts  ho  had  made  for  the 
maintenance  at  the  orthodox  Russomreek  Church, 
to  his  sincere  desire  for  the  wellbeing  of  all,  to  (be 
absence  of  any  undue  ambition  on  his  part,  ami 
to  the  sanction  given  to  his  views  by  the  oondtaol 
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of  nil  ranks  in  his  doTninions  ■  he  declared  that 
he  loved  peace  iincerely,  and  had  agreed  to  the 
boMing  of  a  conference  at  Vienna  hi  earnest  of 
that  love ;  bnt  he  also  announced,  that  as  the 
Western  Powers  were  continuing  their  warlike 
preparations,  despite  the  proposed  conference,  he 
could  not  do  less  than  adopt  a  similar  course. 
He  thereupon  ordered  the  formation  of  a  freneral 
militia  of  the  whole  Rusf?iaii  Empire  ;  and  ended 
iu  that  religious  strain  which  charactensed  so 
many  of  hia  manifestoes  in  the  later  yeat^  of  his 
life:  'More  than  onoe  Russia  has  been  menaced, 
and  has  undergone  sad  and  cniel  trials;  hut  she 
has  always  found  her  salvation  in  her  humble  faith 
in  Providence,  and  in  the  close  and  indissolublo 
bands  wliich  unite  the  monarch  with  his  subjects, 
hia  devoted  children.  Let  it  be  so  again  to^ay  ! 
May  the  Almighty,  who  i-eads  every  heart,  who 
biases  pure  intentions,  grant  us  hia  assistance  ! ' 
This  was  written  only  three  weeks  before  the 
ozar'a  death. 

Lord  John  Russell,  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
formation  of  the  Palmerston  ministry,  received 
from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  a  letter  of  instructions 
for  his  guidance  in  his  newly  assumed  character 
of  British  negotiator  at  the  Vienna  conferences. 
The  selection  may  have  been  made  to  stretigthen 
a  ministrr  weak  in  many  of  its  departments ;  or 
to  he^l  the  wounds  arising  out  of  the  recent 
disruption  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  ;  or  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  great  public  set  vices  rendered 
in  past  years ;  or  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Lord 
Jolm  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  during  a  few 
weeks  when  the  Russo-Turkish  troubles  were 
beginning :  but  be  the  ground  what  it  may,  his 
lordship  prepared  for  this  new  duty,  making  a 
short  sojourn  on  the  way  at  Berlin,  with  a  view 
to  win  over  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the  plans  of 
the  Western  Powers.  It  was  during  this  sojourn, 
a-H  before  remarked,  that  the  Ozar  Nicholas  dic<i ; 
bnt^  although  giving  rise  to  a  large  additional 
correspondence,  the  death  did  not  prevent  the 
assemblage  of  the  iDplomatists  at  Vienna.  These 
statesmen,  selected  by  the  respective  sovereigns, 
bent  their  steps  from  London,  Paris,  Ht  Petersburg, 
and  Constantinople,  towards  Vienna,  thoro  to 
meet  those  named  by  Austria.  It  was  certainly 
strange,  at  such  a  time,  to  see  Prussia  holding 
aloof  from  a  conference  so  est abli shed ;  a  non- 
appearance arising  fh)m  the  fact  that,  while 
England,  France,  Austria^  and  Turkey  would  not 
admit  her  as  an  avowetl  advocate  for  Russia^ 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  withheld  such  support  as 
would  have  justified  those  powers  in  recognising 
her  as  a  negotiator  friendly  to  the  Allies. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon's  instructions  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  dated  the  2Sd  of  February,  conveytjd 
very  clearly  an  outhne  of  the  views  entertained 
by  the  English  government  concerning  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
those  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  Baron  do 
Bourqueney,  as  representative  of  France,  were  of 
eimilar  character.    These  objects  were  stated  to 


be,  either  the  establishment  of  peace  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  aftbrd  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  future 
security  of  Turkey  ;  or,  failiug  this,  a  combined 
effort  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  *  f^inst  the 
spirit  of  encroachment  and  wrong  by  which  the 
councila  of  Russia  have  been   animated/     The 
Eirl  of  Clarendon  suggested  that  the  Thini  Point, 
as   the   most   important,   ought  to  l>e   di.Hcussed 
first;  sinco  the  others  would  possess  little  value 
*  unless  effectual  precautions  are  taken  to  render 
the   Turkish    Empire    an    integral    part    of  the 
European    system,    and    sufficient    restraint    be 
imposeti   upon  tlie   military    and    naval    power 
heretofore  exercised  by  Russia  in  the  Black  Bea, 
and  the  overbearing  influence  which,  by  reason  of 
that  power,  she  has  acftuired  over  the  councila  of 
the  Porte  ; '  nevertheless,  the  plenipotentiary  wa* 
empowered  to  take  the  Four  Pomts  for  discussion 
in  any  order  the  diplomatists   generally  might 
deem  best.    The  Tliird  Point  was,  however,  dwelt 
upon  as  being  all-important ;  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  conference  being  to  determine  how  Russian 
supremacy    in    the    Black    Bea    could    best    be 
abrogated,  in  order   that  Turkey  might  occupy 
a   place   as    an    independent    self-existing   state, 
a   member  of  the    great   European   family,   an 
essential  element  in    the   balance   of  power   in 
Europe.     Three  modes  of  bringing  about  this  end 
were  pointed   out,     Firsi,   By    maintenance,    on 
the  part  of  the  Western  Powers,  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea,  adequate  to  counterbalance  the  naval 
forces  Russia  had  heretofore  maintained,  and,  if 
uncontrolled,  might  again  maintain  in  that  sea ; 
to  this  plan  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  twinted  out 
numerous   objections.     Second^,  By  reducing  the 
maritime  force  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  within 
reasonable  compass,   and   allowing   the  Western 
Powers  to  send  an  equally  reasonable  fleet  as  a 
ooujiterbalance ;  hut   this   also  was   characterised 
as  objectionable — ^n   the   ground   that  it   would 
be  impolitic  for  the  Porte  '  »o  to  be  impressed  witli 
a  sense  of  its  own  comparative  weakness  as  to  be 
prepared  to  abdicate  ita    power  to   defend  the 
Turkish  Empire  against  even  a  limited  display  of 
hostile  forcer  it  would  be  better  for  tho  nations 
of  Europe  that  the  Porte  should  be  encouraged 
to  rely  on  its  own  resources,  though  left  at  liberty 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  friendly  powers  to  connteract 
the  menaces  of  its  powerful  neighbour/     TAirtUjr, 
By  the  reduction  of  the  Russian  naval  force  in 
the  Black  Sea  within  such  bounds  as  might,  in 
co>opc ration  with  an  equal  Turkish  force,  suffice 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  peaceful  com- 
merce, and  to   frustrate  the   probability  of  any 
future  march  uf  Russian  annies  on  Constantinople. 
This  was  the  plan  which  appeared  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  best  fitted  to  moet  the  object  held  in 
view ;  as  likely  to  relieve  Turkey  from  the  terror 
the  Russian  power  had  so  loiig  inspired,  and  to 
afford  opportunity  for  peacefiil  reforms   in  Uie 
Lntemtd  organisation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
First  and  Second  Points,  involving  a  renunciation 
by  Russia  of  special  protective  powers  over  tlic 
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Dnnnbiai]  provraces,  and  a  liberation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Datmbo  frnm  all  hurtful  obstruc- 
tions nnd  disputed  owncfship,  wctq.  regarded  by 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  Ji3  simple  and  ca,^ily 
managed,  Tho  Fourth  Point,  concerning  the 
rectification  of  the  Turkish  rule  over  Christian 
subjects,  was  Ireatcxl  by  him  as  being  more 
delicMe  and  difhcnlt,  calhng  for  mudt  abnogation 
and  &eIf-control  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  powers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Porte,  '  It  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  peace  of  Turkey,'  said  his  lonlship, 
in  relation  to  tliis  matter, '  if  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  mutually  renounce  all  sectarian  prejudices 
a-s  applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  suitaUj  and  look 
upon  all  Christians,  whatever  ritual  they  may 
belong  to,  as  entitled  to  an  e^^ual  shaie  in  the 
religiuus  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
sultan  niai',  at  the  instance  of  the  great  powers 
of  J'jurope,  consent  to  act-ord  them.'  Summing 
up  these  explanatory  elucidations,  therefore,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  reganlcd  the  Fii-st  and  Second 
Points  as  comparatively  eas}*,  the  Fourth  as  tlie 
most  delicate  and  difficult,  but  tho  Third  as  tlic 
most  important  in  relation  to  tho  subset|uont  peace 
of  Europe. 

Aitned  with  these  instructions.  Lord  John 
Hussell  met  the  other  plenipotentiaries  at  Vienna. 
Aa  assembled  for  business  about  the  middle  of 
March,  tlie  diplomatists  were  nine  in  numV>er— 
namely,  far  England,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
Eiirl  of  Westmoreland ;  Franee,  the  Baron  de 
Boiinpicney ;  Austria,  Count  dc  Buol-Schauenstcm 
and  Baron  dc  Prokesch -Oaten  ;  Turkey,  Aall 
Pacha  and  AarilT  EU'endi ;  Rusiisia,  Prmcc  Gort- 
chakoff  and  M  de  TitofK  M.  iJrouyn  dc  Lhuys,  as 
a  second  plenipotentiai-y  fur  Fi-ancc,  did  not  reach 
Vienna  until  a  later  pcnod.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
Count  Buol  was  elected  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, and  opened  it  witli  a  apeecli  relating  to 
tlie  important  matters  at  issue;  he  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  '  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  peace,  and  that  nothing— not  even  the  most 
serious  consequences — would  prevent  his  majesty 
fh>m  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  engagement 
be  had  contracted  with  his  AUles/  The  Russiati 
plenipotentiaries,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  the  e;Lar,  expresscti  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  oft-quoted  Four  Points  as  bases  of 
negotiation ;  an<l  it  was  a^ced  liy  all  that  the^e 
PoinU  should  he  taken  for  discussion  in  their 
regular  order.  The  Russiaus  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Pruasia  to  the  conferences;  but  the 
other  powers  refused. 

After  much  amicable  negotiation  aflecting  the 
First  and  Second  Points,  on  several  days  of 
meeting,  a  difficulty  suddenly  arose  on  the  26tb. 
MTien  tlie  Third  Point  eame  on,  the  Russiati 
plenipoteutiariea  were  inritcd  to  talie  the  initia* 
live,  to  propose  some  method  by  which  they 
thought  the  principle  already  prfjvfaionally  assented 
to  by  Russia  could  be  attained.     OotteUakoff  and 


Titoff,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  diplo- 
matists, annonnced  that  they  were  without  powers 
to  adopt  any  such  step,  anil  that  it  would  U« 
necessary  to  send  to  St  Petersburg  to  obtain  theso 
powers.  Herein  was  at  once  a  cause  for  great 
cielay,  which  ajipears  to  have  been  part  of  tlic 
Russian  diplomatie  tactics  at  the  time.  While 
messages  were  being  transmitted  to  and 
between  Vienna  and  ^t  Petersburg,  the  tlussi. 
and  AtiJ?trian  i>lenipotentiaries  were  willing  to 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Fourth  Point 
Init  as  Enj/land  .md  France  attached  most  impo' 
ance  to  the  Third,  and  were  determined  tl 
unless  that  were  settled  the  others  should 
regarded  as  non-eft'ective,  the  Fourth  was  po: 
poned  until  the  czar  bad  expressed  his  views. 
And  M'hcn,  at  last,  these  views  were  made  knowrr 
to  his  representatives,  it  was  found  that  tlic  whole 
transaction  had  involveti  so  much  lost  titne  ; 
tho  Russian  plenipotentiaTics  had  no  proposiils 
malic — that  is,  the  czar,  willing  to  take  a<ivatitage' 
of  any  concessions  made  hy  his  opponcntSj  would 
not  commit  himself  by  making  any  proposals 
his  own. 

The  eonferenees  were  at  once  tbr^jwu  »ni 
disorder.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  alreai 
agreed  npon  the  Fii-st  and  Si^eond  PointSj  at  th**' 
especial  and  earnest  desire  of  Austria.  For  it 
must  be  remem!>ered  that,  as  (his  jx»wcr  ha<{ 
bound  herself  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  ut  a 
certain  contingency,  she  was  anxious  to  diseovi 
whether  that  contingeney  might  liy  any  me 
be  obviftte^l :  in  other  words,  Austria  said:  Mt 
must  first  be  ascertained  that  Russia  is  not 
willing  tn  make  peace  on  terms  that  wt«  may 
think  sufficient,  I  before  we  carrj'  out  the  li 
into  which  we  have  entertnl.'  It  was  Ansiria 
urged  most  strenuoualj'  the  hoiding  of  the 
forenees,  and  that  most  earnestly  strove  to 
prt^positions  acceptable  to  all.  One  OQien  wi» 
utiravourable.  Lurd  John  Rusi^el!,  as  be  stated  in 
tho  House  of  Commons  several  weeks  afterwards, 
went  to  the  conferences  with  a  strong  doubt  in 
the  probability  of  success,  and  cx[)rcs>ctl  thit 
doubt  to  Count  Buol ;  he  thought  the  Allies  bail 
so  far  been  succcasful  in  the  war  as  to  justify 
them  in  making  important  claims  upon  Runift; 
but  he  did  not  see  that  Russia  bad  yet  beoonie 
so  weakened  as  to  render  probable  any  great 
amount  of  concession  on  her  part.  EngUiod  and 
France  would  probably  have  preferred  to  poetpcmo 
negotiation  until  further  success  had  attend'  ^ 
their  arms ;  but,  in  aci^uiescencc  to  Anslria,  llv 
consented  to  hear  what  Russia  had  to  say ;  and 
the  conferences  were  held.  The  spirit  in  w 
Russia  yieldeil  the  FiM  and  Beoond  Foiali 
enabled  the  plenipotentiaries  to  make  soipe 
prc^-ess,  although  the  difficulties  were  speedily 
found  to  be  considenible.  As  concerns  the  prio- 
cipahties,  Russia  consented  to  tho  complete  and 
permanent  abrogation  of  the  farmer  treaties  on 
that  subject ;  she  agreed  that  the  i^^ultan.  sJtoukl 
provide,  liy  a  solemn  act,  for  the  maiDteDaoee 
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All  the  privileges  and  libertiis  of  those  provinces ; 
and  that  Russia  sboulil  take  no  part  in  the  matter 
other  tbati  as  one  of  the  great  poivera.  Doubts 
were,  however,  felt  how  bo  to  frame  tho  new  laws 
or  constitution  as  to  keep  the  provinces  at  peace 
with  their  three  Imperial  neighbours ;  Muldo- 
Wallaehia  n^iglit  become  a  focuii  of  intrigue,  in 
which  partisans  of  Turkey,  Russia,  ami  Austria 
would  alternately  have  the  advantage ;  and  the 
country  might  become  distracted  bv  contentious 
thcneo  arising.  Nft  immediate  mode  of  solving 
the  difficulty  being  atU'^^^"^j  i^  "^^  agreed  that 
a  oommission  should  subsequently  be  formed  at 
CoustautLnople,  to  frame  the  dotaiLi  of  this  Jtoldo- 


Wallacliian  constitution.  So  much  for  the  First 
Paint.  As  to  the  second,  the  embarrassments 
were  fewer;  Austria  easily  shewed  tliat,  in 
acijordauce  with  existing  treaties,  Russia  had  no 
right  whatever  to  obstraet  the  free  connnercial 
navigation  of  the  Danube :  Russia  yielded  all 
that  Wfus  ueccasaT)' ;  and  it  waa  agreed  that  a 
commission  or  syndicate  from  all  the  great 
powers  should  superintend  the  carrying  out  of 
this  decision.  Thus,  although  the  Fifst  and  Second 
Points  were  a{jtreed  to,  they  would  have  involved 
the  subsequent  establishment  of  two  bodi^  of 
commission ei-s,  one  to  manaij:c  the  details  of  the 
Moldo-Walkchian  questioiij^  and   the  other  those 
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of  the  Sidiim-Dauube  question.  Next  came  on 
the  Third  Point ;  and  here  at  once  was  presented 
a  check  to  the  progress  of  tlie  plenipotentiaries. 
The  cheek  involved  a  delay  of  no  less  than  three 
weeks  ;  for  ibe  dqilomatists,  wanting  further 
instructiouii  for  their  guidance,  were  enforced  to 
maintain  a  busy  correspondence  with  their  respec- 
tive govenimentit  at  London,  Paris,  Con^tantiuople, 
and  St  Petersburg. 

The  courts  of  France  and  England  were  much 
annoyed  at  tins  interruption,  as  it  left  in  total 
uncertainty  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war, 
and  strengthened  an  opinion  already  entertained, 
that  Russia  must  meet  with  tuttre  defeat  and 
humihatiou  before  she  would  be  Hkely  to  assent 
to  satisfactory  term!?.  Nevertheless,  being  desirous 
of  neglecting  no  reasonable  measures,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhnys,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris, 
drew  up  a  new  schedule  of  means  for  fulfilling 
the  implied  conditions  of  the  Third  Point ;  and, 


as  a  mode  of  strengthening  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary at  Vienna,  w^ent  himself  to  that  city. 
In  order  to  concert  measures  with  the  English 
government,  ho  were  r,  he  first  visited  London, 
and  had  a  long  interview  on  the  S^ith  of  March 
with  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  -M.  Walewski- — 
the  labt  named  being  at  tho  time  French 
ambassador  to  tlu;  court  of  8t  James'^s,  Two 
projects  were  agreed  ujioiv,  with  a  provision  that 
Austria  should  iiave  the  privil^e  of  deciding 
which  to  wpport,  as  a  sine  qud  nmi  to  tho 
continuance  of  peace  between  tliat  state  and 
Russia. 

When,  after  an  active  transmission  of  couriers 
and  dispatches,  tho  plenipotentiaiies  had  supplied 
themselves  with  instruct  ion  a  from  their  respective 
governments  aflccting  the  Third  Point,  the  reprc^ 
sentatives  of  the  Allied  jwwers  discussed  among 
themselves  the  terms  of  the  proposal  iasliioned 
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by  M.  Drooyn  do  Lhuys— who  had  hy  tJiat  time 
reached  Vienna^and  agreed  a«  to  the  reception 
they  would  give  to  any  probable  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Russian  diplomatists.  It  was^  however, 
the  nth  of  April  before  the  latter  had  received 
their  ftiU  instructions  from  8t  Petersburg  j  when, 
to  the  Tin  mingled  astonishment  of  the  othei's 
prraent  at  the  conference,  these  credentials  were 
found  to  be  valnele&s,  so  far  aa  concerned  an 
immediate  advancement  of  iieaceful  negotiations. 
PriDce  Gortchakoff  announced,  as  the  result  of 
hif  iiistractions  just  received,  that  Russia  decliuetl 
to  initiate  any  proposals  respecthig  the  Third 
Point,  while  at  the  same  time  she  would  t>e 
willing  to  assoDt  to  reasonable  terms  proposed  b}' 
the  other  powers.  The  prince  took  advantage  of 
an  expression  used,  perhaps  inadvertently,  by 
Lord  John  Russell  at  a  former  meeting,  *  that  the 
best  and  only  admissible  conditions  of  p<^aco  would 
be  those  which,  iehilM  c&nmstmt  tint  A  the  honxmr 
of  MuBsia,  should  at  the  same  time  su&o  for 
tbc  security  of  Europe,  and  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  the  existing  complications.'  The 
expression  vras  exactly  suitable  to  Russian  olyects 
— indefinite,  elastic,  su&ceptiblc  of  interpretation 
in  any  way  most  pleasing  to  the  interpreters. 
The  representatives  of  the  other  powera  were 
startled  by  this  announcement;  they  had  fully 
prepared  themselves  to  discuss  a  Russian  pi-o po- 
sition }  they  felt  that  Russia  was  playing  a  double 
p,me;  and  they  saw  their  chances  of  success 
vanish  before  thorn.  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  spoke 
strongly,  and  demanded  in  what  sense  tbe 
'honour'  of  Rossiii  would  interpret  the  liitiit^Uion 
of  ships-of'War  in  the  Black  Sea ;  to  which 
Gortchakoff  replit^l  that  Ru^a  would  not 
consent  to  the  strength  of  her  navy  being 
restricted  to  any  fixed  number,  cither  by  treaty 
or  in  any  other  manner.  The  English,  French, 
Austrian,  and  TurkJsli  representatives,  with  little 
difference  of  intensity,  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment and  regret  at  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  take 
the  initiative— a  coui-«e  suggested  by  Austria, 
out  of  courtesy  to  tbe  c/ar ;  and  annouueed  their 
Intention  to  deliberate  separately,  before  con- 
ferring  again  with  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries. 
Thus  unsatisfactorily  ended  the  conference  of  the 
I7tb.  They  met  again  on  the  l&th  \  when  Aali 
Pacha,  representing  Turkey,  presented  a  formal 
proposition  concerning  the  Third  Point,  founded 
on  the  agreement  made  in  London  three  weeks 
before :  this  proposition  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  eight  representatives  of  the  four  powers, 
Gortchakoff  and  Titoff  argued  the  subject  in 
yarious  ways  ;  viewed  distrustfully  any  proposal 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Russian  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea  j  throw  out  a  hint,  repelled  at  once  by 
the  AlMes,  that  Russia  and  Turkey  might  perhaps 
b«  able  to  settle  the  matter  by  themselves ;  and 
asked  a  litiJe  time  for  fijrther  consideration.  Tbc 
next  meeting  was  on  the  2 1  at,  when  Gortchakuff 
and  Titoif  undertook  to  give  a  ^ipccific  reply 
to  the  plan  proposed  for  Uie  settlement  of  the 


Third  Point.  This  plan  comprised  the  followiog 
items:  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  each  limit 
her  Black  Sea  fleet  to  four  ships-of-the-line,  four 
frigateSj  and  a  proportionate  number  of  siuaJief 
vessels,  to  act  simply  as  a  maritime  police  for 
the  protection  of  commerce ;  that  each  of  the 
other  contracting  powers  should  be  allowed  at 
any  time  to  send  half  this  number  of  ships  into 
the  Black  8ea,  also  as  a  mere  commercial  pTi>tecs 
tion ;  that  the  sultan  should  be  empoweovd  to 
ask  tbe  aid  of  any  amount  of  naval  service  frcnsi 
his  Western  Allies,  if  at  any  time  thraatened 
by  the  czar;  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
admit  consuls  from  all  the  other  contracting 
powers  to  all  tbe  commercial  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea ;  that  Sardinia  should  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  contracting  powers  to  the  treaty;  and  that 
Russia  should  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  any 
or  all  of  her  subjects  who  might  have  been  eom- 
promised  by  the  war.  Prince  Gortchakotf  placed 
before  the  conference  «  lengthened  document^ 
explanatory  of  the  r^flona  for  r^ecting  the  plan 
of  the  Allies ;  and  be  also  diitailed  a  plan  which 
Russia  proposed  in  substitution.  In  this  document 
tbe  czar's  representative  made  a  singular  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  naval  power  of  Russia  to  the 
Black  Sea,  as  if  to  shew  that  Turkey  had  do  cause 
for  alarm :  the  Allies,  however,  were  not  easily 
to  be  deceived  on  that  point — ^thcy  reniembfii«d 
Sinope.  Prince  Gortchakoff  then  brought  forward 
his  proposition — that  the  Black  Sea  should  be 
open  to  the  navies  of  ail  nations  without  distinc- 
tion ;  leaving  to  Russia  and  Turkey  the  building 
and  luainteiiauce  of  any  atoouut  of  war-ahips  they 
might  indivjduaily  choose. 

Thipi  meeting  of  the  21st  of  April  was,  in 
one  sense,  the  closing  of  the  oonferences;  ft 
although  other  meetings  were  afterwards  hi 
Jjord  John  Russell  did  not  attend  them.  In  ttu' 
Gortchakoff^s  propositions  were  entirely  alien 
tbe  views  of  the  Allies ;  he  would  have 
the  Black  Bea  open  to  all  war-ships,  probably 
the  supposition  that  Russia  could  always  ujid' 
such  circumstances,  having  her  own  ports  and 
ai'senals  at  hand,  maintain  a  prepouderanee ; 
whereas  the  A!li^  w4sbcd  that  the  w&]sehj|« 
should  be  so  few  in  number  as  to  leave  th©  BlacJt 
Sea  virtually  a  commercial  J^ea,  fi-eed  fixmi  tJi» 
threats  and  dangere  of  war.  The  plenipotentianai 
of  England,  France,  Au^stria,  and  Turkey,  expreaed 
themselves  so  decidedly  against  the  plan  propocied 
by  Russia,  that  littlo  more  could  be  don©  or  said ; 
yet  another  meeting  was  convened  by  Couni 
Buol  on  the  26th,  to  hear  a  new  proposition 
Russians  stated  they  had  to  make.  All  attends 
except  Lord  John  Rusell,  who  announced 
his  instructions  from  England  did  not  p«i 
him  to  discuss  in  any  senso  the  new  Bnsoiaa 
proposal.  This  proposial  was  httle  more  than  a 
maintenance  of  the  sttttm  quo:  a  dec^mtiiiA 
that  the  Black  S^  should  be  closed  agalBBt  all 
war-ships  except  those  of  Turkey  and  Rqhm, 
unless  the  sultan,  in  a  time  of  apprehended  djo^sr^ 
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should  invite  other  jiowers  to  send  fleets  inwards 
through  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  of  Russia  out- 
wards through  the  same  straits.  It  w<juld,  indeed, 
have  rendered  inattet-s  worse  thai)  ho  fore ;  for 
it  would  have  enahled  Russia,  hy  a  well-managed 
BjBtem  of  intrigue,  to  obtain  from  the  Forte,  at 
some  critical  moment,  permission  to  seud  her 
Black  Sea  fieet  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  thereby 
enlarging  iho  field  for  amhitious  extensions  of 
influence.  Count  Buol  wished  the  plenipoteu- 
ttaries  to  declare  that  thia  proposition,  though 
inadmissible,  nevertheless  containe<l  a  slight  clue 
to  a  practicable  arrangement ;  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  England,  France,  and  Tui-key  refused 
to  discuBS  it  further,  or  even  to  ask  for  further 
instructions  from  ilietr  respective  governments 
oont^ming  it :  they  rejected  it  in  toio,  as  utterly 
irreconcilahie  with  their  in  struct  ions. 

Thus  did  the  26th  of  April  witucss  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  between 
the  belligerent  powei-s.  Jlusaia,  it  will  be  seen, 
rejected  every  proposal  fur  limiting  her  naval 
power  in  the  Black  Bea,  although  she  brought 
forward  no  satisfactory  proof  or  evidence  that  a 
powerful  fleet  in  that  r^on  wajb  necessary  to  her 
safety.  There  was  an  other  suspicious  ei  reu  mstanee. 
The  eight  representatives  of  the  Aihes  proposed, 
as  part  of  the  Third  Point,  that  all  the  great 
powers  should  mutually  respect  and  guarantee  tlie 
independence  and  territorial  inviolabihty  of  the 
Ottoman  Em]>ire — that  is,  that  any  one  of  thcra 
would  join  Turkey  in  a  war  against  any  of  the 
others  who  might  tamper  with  this  innolability. 
No  arguments  could  induce  Gortehakoff  and  Titrjff 
to  consent  to  this ;  they  would  not  consent  to  place 
Russia  on  a  level  with  the  other  powers  in  tliis 
particular;  they  used  the  word  'respect'  and  the 
word  '  iude[>endeLice/  hut  they  eluded  anything 
that  would,  in  it^  ultimate  eflect,  shut  the  door 
Ofirainst  further  aggre&sion  by  Russia  on  Turkey. 
This  fact  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  other 
diplomatiats,  shewing  how  ingrained  was  the 
Mnscovite  tendency  to  regard  as  a  possible  future 
prey  some  of  the  many  provinces  constituting  the 
territories  of  the  sultan.  The  Fourth  Point  did 
tiot  come  under  discussion  at  all ;  Russia  and 
Austria  wished  that  it  might,  as  it  afteeted  them 
more  than  the  Western  Powers,  folatiDg,  as  it  did, 
to  the  various  Christian  nations,  Greek  Catholic 
and  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
sultan ;  but  England  and  France  resolutely  refused 
to  tonch  this  matter  untU  the  Third  Point  had 
been  settled,  seeing  that  this  was  the  more 
imijortfiut  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  two  propositions  by  Russia  concerning  the 
Black  3ea,  for  allowing  her  fleets  ingreaa  and 


egrtss  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  part  of  the 
plan  for  rendering  the  sea  open  to  the  war-sliips 
of  all  nations,  was  thus  commented  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by 
Lord  John  Uussell :  'It  is  obvious  that,  if  we 
had  agreed  to  these  terms,  we  should  thus  Imve 
increased  to  a  large  amount  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  have  allowed  that  fleet  to  come 
out  from  time  to  time,  passing  close  to  the  sultanas 
palaeoj  and  parading  the  waters  of  Greece  to  raise 
discontent  and  disaffection  among  his  subjects; 
and  thus  the  facility  of  menace  would  have  been 
iucre^^ed  whenever  the  czar  of  Russia  might  think 
proper  to  send  a  fleet  to  enforce  unjust  demands;' 
while  the  second  proposition,  emanating  from  tJie 
same  quarter,  to  the  eflfect  that,  if  menaced  by 
Russia,  Turkey  might  call  up  the  fleets  of  her 
allies  to  her  aid,  was  characterised  by  Count  Buol 
at  the  confei>cnc03  as  Tikelj  to  lead  to  perpetual 
misunderstandings,  whereby  the  sultan  would  be 
bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  determine  who  wore 
his  friends  or  who  his  enemies.  Count  Kosselrode 
issued  an  elaborate  document  from  St  Petersburg 
early  in  May,  giving  a  Russian  version  of  the 
conferences,  and  claiming  for  the  eiar  the  credit  of 
having  made  aU  possible  concessions  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  consistent  with  the  *  horiour'  of  Russia 
— again  referring,  as  to  a  great  i>oint  obtainctl,  to 
Lord  John  RusseU's  declaration  concerning  that 
same  '  honour'  on  the  26th  of  March,  This  docu- 
ment was  addressed  to  the  Russian  ministers  at 
foreign  courtB  generally. 

The  present  Chapter  suitably  closes  here. 
Meetings  continued  to  be  held  at  Vienna  by  the 
diplomatists  there  assembled,  and  the  statesmen 
of  London,  Paris,  Turin,  Berlin,  8t  Petersbuig', 
Vienna,  and  Constantinople  continue4l  to  pour 
forth  '  notes'  and  diapatches  aflecting  the  probable 
or  possible  mod6«  of  solving  the  great  European 
problem ;  but  the  26th  of  April  marked  a  deeisi?e 
moment  in  the  progress  of  the  diplomacy.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  did  England  and  France  become 
convinced  that  Russia  must  sufler  more  by  the 
Hword  before  she  would  yield  to  the  pen;  and 
they  resolutely  proceeded  with  their  warlike  plans 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere.  The  strange  revela- 
tions afterwards  made  concerning  the  details  of 
the  conferences^  leading  to  the  retirement  of  Ijord 
John  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from 
their  rcapoetive  govemmunts,  belong  to  a  later 
period  in  the  diplomatic  history.  The  immediate 
result  was  simply  this;  that  England,  France,  and 
Sardinia  proceeiled  with  the  war  against  Rus-<ia 
as  allies  of  Turkey ;  while  Austria  and  Prussia 
still  held  aloof. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


PREPARATIONS    FOR    THE    CAMPAIGN    OF    1855. 
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H  E  war  with  Russia  was 
carrietl  on  under  remark* 
able  circumsiaticos,  so  Hit 
as  couceniftl  one  at  least 
^,  of  the  i>elUgerient  powers. 
England,  after  furty  j'oais 
of  Euro^iean  peace,  fuund 
nearly  all  departments  of 
her  army  in  a  dcfcetive  state :  the 
orgauiifatiun  cunfuaeil;  the  expendi- 
ture toa  great  in  some  particulars 
and  too  small  in  others ;  some  depart- 
mejitii  overworked  or  underhandc<l, 
others  a  mere  boi:ity  fur  fiivouritisc^ ; 
the  encotiragement  of  nu'rtt  cl locked  by  the 
mode  uf  dt^pof^ing  of  commi&ijoiis  ;  and  ^ktll  in 
the  art  of  warfare  belnjc  deficient  simply  hecaiiise 
there  had  been  none  witli  whom  to  fight.  One  of 
the  staff-officera  of  I*ord  Raglad's  army,  during  the 
djjjciissiona  springing  out  of  the  Crimean  Commis- 
Bioncrs'  Report,  made  the  followitig  j^igiiificant 
assert! on  : — *  The  WtirK>fBce  reijulations  are  not 
adapted  to  a  state  of  war'^an  evidence  of  miilt- 
nesfi  scarcelj'  less  glaring  than  m  ould  be  that  of  a 
locomotive  not  adapted  for  running  nj»on  railways, 
or  of  a  fiteam-ahip  not  adapted  for  progression 
tbrougb  the  water.  Mr  Sidtiey  Herbert,  after 
many  montlis'  experience  as  ^^ecretary  at  War, 
pietured  the  British  army  itself  as  being  fully 
as  disorganised  im  the  War-officc.  Uo  discussed 
the  various  cireumstanccs  that  had  led  to  this 
result,  and  addc^:! :  '  I  am  not  now  spewing 
merely  of  reductions  efl'eeted  in  men  or  in  votes 
of  money,  hut  of  the  destruction  of  the  very 
sources  of  our  military  power  during  the  forty 
years?  peace  following  1815  j  and  I  think  I  can 
wAafy  you  in  a  very  few  words  that  we  have  had 
virtually  no  army  during  that  time^tbat  we  have 
kept  our  troops  for  the  purj>08es  of  police  at  home 
and  in  our  colonies  rather  than  for  the  pui-poses 
of  defence  abroafl.  What,  I  ask,  is  your  English 
army  I  It  is  only  a  collection  of  regiment.  The 
internal  discipline  of  those  regiments  is  certainly 
complete — you  have  in  every  compatiy  ami  in  every 
r^ment  a  most  perfect  regimental  pvstem ;  and, 
if  you  observe,  you  will  find  that  in  the  actions 
that  have  lately  taken  ]>kcc,  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  during  which  they  have  occurred, 
there  Ubs  liot  been  the  slightest  sign  of  rciji  mental 


digorganifsation There  has  been  wanting 

that  control  over  the  whoio  annj  which  you  mxk 
get  only  by  practrce^-and  you  have  had  no  such 
pi-actice.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  have  l»efn  field- 
oflteei-a  in  command  of  regiments  in  tJie  Crimea 
who,  until  they  went  there— unlea*  they  had  hem 
in  India  or  been  quartered  in  Dublfn— never  In 
their  lives  saw  a  brigade.  What,  then,  I  ask,  can 
you  expect  from  such  an  army  1  Can  j'ou  oxpecl 
men  who  have  never  seen  an  army  in  the  field, 
and  are  utterly  unacquainted  witli  the  movements 
of  such  a  force,  and  witli  thu  regulations  reqtiir«ii 
for  its  supplies  and  its  security — can  you  ex  pod 
such  persons  to  t>e  Heaven-burn  administnttors^ 
who  can  do  not  only  what  they  have  never 
jtractised,  hut  what  they  never  even  h;*w  i1ou«! 
This  is  a  very  important  clement  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  of  Iho  aiisfortuucs  which 
have  occurred  to  our  army.'* 

To  reform  an  army  during  a  var  in  whick 
that  army  is  to  he  engaged  must  obviou&ly  b» 
a  difficult  task  ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  such  a 
great  work  was  etfeetcil  during  the  war  with 
Russia.  Keverlhelesa,  so  many  imptjrtant  improve- 
ments were  wrought,  that  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1855  witnessed,  in  the  Britiish  aniiy  cii^agt-d 
in  the  Crimea,  a  state  of  completeness  f»r  in 
advance  of  that  in  1804,  There  were  also  raanj 
arrangement'?  idanned,  and  partially  enfoFoeii 
for  obtaiuLng  aid  through  fiources  extraneotis  to 
the  British  army  itself;  and  there  were  minjf 
remarkable  applications  to  the  art  of  war,  of 
recent  scientific  diseoveriei;  and  mechanical  invent 
tions,  A  few  sections  devoted  to  these  instaltnenis 
of  improvement — improvement  in  the  i^cmonrnt 
and  the  materiel  of  tlie  army  (to  use  two 
convenient  French  words,  to  whicli  tliere  aro 
no  equally  convenient  English  qrnon>Tiies)— wiJi 
render  more  intelligible  the  progress  of  the  gre*t 
siege  of  Sebastopol  during  the  year  18*5. 
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The    British    army   has    no    existence    wilctf 
parliament  annually  votes  the  necessary  suppliiai 
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It  has  no  self-sustaining  power;  no  vested  rights 
or  i>roi><?rty  ;  no  chartor,  ft-cehold,  estattj,  ur 
corporate  Itond  of  continuity  ;  nor  does  the  roynl 
Ejinction  avail  it^  uide>s  supported  by  tlie  populat' 
viU  expressed  lb  rough  the  medium  of  the 
Commons,  "SVben  once  tlie  Wtir-niintster,  how- 
evtr,  or  any  other  officer  of  the  government,  has 
obtaJJicd  the  necessary  votei*  from  the  House,  all 
eke  devolves  upon  the  crown,  subject  only  to  an 
occasional  snrvi^y  or  scrutiny  froitt  parliament. 
Monarcliw,  in  all  ages,  ha\'o  been  willing  enough 
to  find  an  arme<l  force  ever  at  their  disiHJsal  ; 
but  ii  i^ingTilar  distrust  hag  marked  the  English 
nation  in  Ibi??  parti  eulur :  a  jealousy  lest  tlie 
monarch  &hould  apply  thiii  force  against  the 
liberty  of  the  i>ooplo ;  we  are  prone,  ais  has  been 
remarked,  'to  look  npon  the  soMier  by  jirofession 
as  aa  nneonstitutional  beingr,  nnd  flrmly  beheve 
that  when  lie  accepts  tlio  shillinti  be  sells  In?? 
birthright  as  an  Eiiglislunati.'  While  this  feeling 
e>iista,  the  army  ia  not  likely  to  bo  iJangeruus  to 
national  liberty  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  an  army 
otmstituEed  under  such  circumstances  ia  likely, 
despite  the  bravery  of  the  men,  to  be  defective 
in  tlie  completeness  observable  in  continental 
armicit.  The  sovtrctgn  having  obtained  sup[>!icB 
from  the  Commons,  proceeds  to  organise  an 
army  J  and  it  was  in  titis  organisation  that  the 
Bhortconiin;i:s  %vere  rendcretl  so  manifest  by 
the  memoralde  Crimean  winter  of  ISS-t-ri.  The 
troops  were  paid  by  the  Sceretary  at  War  at 
home,  but  by  the  cutnnus,mriat  abroati ;  the 
clothing  was  managed  by  regimental  colotiels  at 
home,  but  l>y  the  Ordnance  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  the  home  army  so  far  as  concerned  great- 
coats ;  the  provisioning  of  the  army  restc<l  with 
the  ^^Jrdnance  at  home,  with  the  c(>mmisi>ariat 
abroad,  and  with  the  Ad nn rally  while  on  board 
ship ;  forage,  fuel,  and  light  were  providctl  by 
the  Ordnance  at  home,  but  by  the  cumtnia- 
."ariat  a  1. 1  road  ;  while  the  Secretary  at  IV  ar 
paid  money  lo  officers  serving  abroad,  that  they 
nught  provide  those  necessaries  for  tbcmselvi:^ ; 
barrackfl,  hospitab,  and  lodgings  devolved  upon 
the  tJril nance,  but  tlie  Secretary  at  War  managed 
those  cases  in  which  allowanc(»  were  made  tn 
lieu  of  barrack  accotnniodation  ;  tbe  nveilical  care 
of  the  army  was  controlleil  by  no  fewer  than 
five  goverument  offices  ;  the  movement  of  troops 
was  under  the  recommendation  of  the  quarter- 
master-general, Imt  under  the  higher  oitlcrs  of 
the  Secretary  at  War ;  the  artny  C3C|icndiLure  was 
audited  by  the  Secretary  at  War  for  effective 
service,  but  by  the  Audit  OfBeo  for  non-effective 
B«rviee. 

*  Never,'  it  has  bccTi  ^^'cIl  observed,  *  were 
bankrupt's  accounts  in  greater  ditiorder ! '  There 
were  thus  tlifferent  otiiccrs  perfonning  nearly 
the  same  duties  ;  while  many  of  the  offices 
combined  duties  utterly  uneonnecte*! — especially 
the  eoniniissariat  —  which,  besides  supplying 
provisions,  forage,  and  fuel  for  the  troops,  had 
iu   peace- time   to   see  to   the  payment   of  the 


mihtary,  convict,  and  other  establlshmenta  in 
the  colonies ;  to  make  the  necessary  advances  to 
the  regimental  paymasters ;  to  pay  in  detail  the 
staff-pay,  forage,  and  other  money- allowances, 
aa  well  as  Chelsea  and  naval  pensions ;  and  to 
pay  the  Kalariea  of  stipendiarj'  magistrates  and 
other  officers  coiineclc*!  with  the  convict  and 
other  government  establishments  abroad.  All 
these,  and  more,  were  the  duties  of  the  commis- 
sariat in  1850,  somewhat  lessenetl  in  later  years. 
How^  this  system,  too  nmch  work  for  the  men  to 
accompliiih,  contributed  to  the  Crimean  miseries, 
the  preceding  Chapters  have  Rufficiently  shewn ; 
how  the  opposite  evil,  too  majiy  men  to  accoin- 
plieli  the  work,  led  to  difhculties,  the  medical 
director  cuuid  have  told,  who— worried  by  the 
conflicting  orders  of  the  Conun an der-in -chief,  the 
Admiralty,  the  Ti'easury,  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
War-office — '  spent  five  shillings  in  corixwfjondenoe 
about  a  pentiy  bottle.'  There  were  evils  in  the 
military  constitution  of  the  anny  itself,  which  pre^ 
vented  it  from  rendering  all  the  services  required 
in  time  of  need.  The  promotion  into  distin* 
gaishcd  regimenta  by  favour  rather  than  merit; 
the  system  of  purchasing  commissions,  rendering  a 
jtoitr  but  good  officer  almost  ineligible ;  the  inferior 
position  of  Iho  artillerj-,  as  compared  with  the 
cavalry  and  infantry,  in  honours  and  emoluments; 
the  wretched  pay  of  the  common  soldier,  who  had 
his  poiir  shilling  a  day  lepwned  by  m  many  petty 
items ;  the  favouritism  which  relieved  an  officer 
from  otieroufl  regimeutal  duty  in  orrler  to  place 
him  uiwn  the  staflj  whence  alone  commanders 
fhr  the  army  were  selected ;  the  deficiencies  iu 
field-days  and  iMirviews,  ill  calculate<l  to  illustrate 
the  duties  of  ari  army  in  actual  battle — all  con- 
tribulcil  to  render  the  IJritish  army  lc?;s  effijclivo 
than  the  extx^llence  of  the  men  and  the  magnitude 
of  tlic  expenditure  would  seem  to  hidicate. 

Reforms  in  the  army,  in  many  of  the  particulars 
above  noted,  eonnneuced  before  the  war^  advanced 
during  the  war,  and  scemwi  lik<>ly  to  spread  over 
many  successive  years  after  the  war.  These  reforms 
neoil  not  be  treated  in  fletail ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  efJorts  mmie  to  strengthen  the  army  by 
means  of  militia,  camps,  and  a  foreign  legion. 

The  British  militia  is*,  in  principle,  a  body  of 
men  chosen  by  ballot  to  serve  for  a  certain  nundjer 
of  years  a;*  soldiers  within  the  linnts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  conscription  or  levy  on  the  continent 
is  widely  different ;  for,  imder  that  systenT,  tin* 
man  chosen  by  l^lot  becomes  a  member  of  tUo 
regular  anny,  and  can  be  called  upon  to  fight 
iKsyond  the  limits  of  his  country.  The  mllitttry 
force  of  England,  tn  the  time  of  the  8 axons,  was 
a  kind  of  militia,  towards  which  every  five  hides 
of  land  were  to  c<mtributo  ojjo  man ;  during  tlie 
feudal  ages,  the  landownei^  provided  a  militia,  by 
supplying  men  and  arms  in  due  profwrtion  to  tha 
area  of  their  estates  ;  but  since  the  reign  of  Mary, 
the  lords-lieutenant  of  counties  have  been  cbai'ged 
with  the  raiahig  of  a  militia,  at  s^uch  times  as  the 
sovereign  may  command.     A  great  paii  of  tlie 
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troubles  in  the  reign  of  CliarleB  I.  waa  dae  to  a 
transference  of  power  over  the  army  lyom  the  king 
to  the  pftrliaaieut ;  but  this  power  was  restored 
during  the  next  reign.  In  pursuance  of  a  system 
of  economy,  the  militia  was  praeticaliy  abandunod 
during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
George  llLj  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  reut- 
Blated  this  arm  of  the  servict*,  and  introduced  new 
regniationa  affecting  it— |)lacing  it  under  general 
officers,  subjecting  it  to  the  articles  of  war^  defining 
■die  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  all  were 
Bubjcct  to  the  ballotj  and  stating  the  number  of 
days  during  which  each  mLUtiaman  was  required 
to  OTEetciso  in  the  course  of  his  three  years' 
Hervice.  During  the  great  European  war  from 
17S3tiil  181. 'j,  England  had  three  bodies  of  home- 
troops  subsidiary  to  but  nearly  resembling  the 
regular  militia  —  BUpplcineutary  militia,  local 
militia,  and  volunteers.  Taken  altogether,  the 
nurabor  was  about  2iX),0U0  ;  but  at  ono  particular 
period,  when  an  invasion  was  feared,  the  avail- 
able militiamen  and  volunteers  were  little  less 
than  4Q0,nO0  in  number. 

This  militia  system,  long  in  abeyance,  was 
brought  again  into  notice  shortly  before  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  Fcbruai7  1852,  Lord  John 
Russell,  at  that  time  head  of  the  ministry,  stated 
reasons  why  an  augnientation  of  our  military 
forces  was  necessaty :  not  because  any  immediate 
danger  threatened  the  country,  but  because  Eng- 
land would  be  found  weak  if  danger  should  arise. 
Ho  proposed  a  small  increase  in  the  roguiar  army, 
an  improvement  in  the  weapons  intrusted  to  the 
soldiers,  and  a  re-establiBhraent  of  the  militia. 
There  had  been  a  difference  in  the  organisation  of 
the  regular  and  the  local  militia  in  earher  years, 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  to  a  I'ecommendation 
that  the  latter  would  bo  preferable  in  1852.  The 
premier  sketched  the  plan  of  the  government  for 
this  purpose,  defining  the  number  of  years'  service, 
the  mode  of  officering,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  ages,  the  mode  of  balloting,  the  system  of 
Bubatitutee,  the  favour  conceded  to  any  one  who 
would  volunteer  without  waiting  to  be  balloted, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  required  in  each  year. 
He  proposed  to  begin  with  a  militia  of  70,(XKi 
men,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  150^000. 
There  happened  to  be  much  political  excitement 
at  the  time,  ariising  from  Lord  Palmerston's 
seoefgaion  from  the  miuistry  on  account  of  ei^ents 
in  France ;  and  party  opposition  soon  shewed 
itself  in  an  amendment,  propoaed  b^'  his  lordshjp 
on  the  reading  of  the  militia-bill,  that  the  new 
force  should  be  oi^anised  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  rather  than  that  of  the  local  miUtia— 
that  is^  mstead  of  being  a  force  existing  only  t^v^o 
or  three  years,  during  a  period  of  excitement 
— it  should  have  a  character  of  permanency : 
supplying,  in  the  time  of  peaee^  a  considerable 
defensive  army^  oi-ganiscd,  driUcd,  armed,  and 
eqiiipped,  wldch  could  be  i-aised  at  the  shortest 
pOMible  notice.  Thla  amendment^  carried  by  136 
TOteB  against  las,  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Russell 


adminldrtration,  and  to  the  temporary  abaudonni^il 

of  the  project. 

IV hen  the  Earl  of  Derby*a  ministry  waa  formed^ 
the  fii'st  government  measure  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  mditia-bill,  introduced 
by  Ml'  Spencer  Walfxile  on  the  29th  of  Mairh.  H« 
proposed  a  middle  course  between  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  regular  army  and  the  establish metit 
of  a  local  militia  :  offering  a  bounty  to  volmitoers^ 
rather  than  balloting  among  uu  willing  in  en,  hnl 
retaining  the  power  of  the  hftUot  if  neeeasarjr; 
and  pa3'iug  the  cost  out  of  the  public  puive  rather 
than  by  hjcal  rates.  The  number  projKwed  wa» 
about  80,000,  the  period  of  service  was  to  be  five 
years,  aiid  the  expense  wai$  estimated  at  About 
£160,000  per  annum  after  the  first  year,  wbicti 
would  necessarily  be  more  costly  than  the  rest. 
Although  opposed  by  liord  John  Russell  and  hi^ 
late  colleagues,  the  government  bUl  was  eai-ried 
on  a  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  355  to  165 ; 
and,  with  a  few  modifications,  became  law.  Que 
of  the  last  speeches  made  in  parliament  by  the 
l>uke  of  "Wellington  w^aa  strongly  recommendatory 
of  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords-,  the 
veteran  commander  having  long  held  the  opinion 
that,  by  regular  soldiers  or  by  militia,  the  military 
force  of  England  urgently  needed  augmentation. 
By  the  terms  of  the  act,  every  encouragement 
was  to  he  given  to  volunteers ;  no  balloting  beii^; 
resorted  to,  unless  the  volunteers  fell  short  of  the 
full  number  of  80,000 :  moreover,  the  Queen  waa 
empowered  to  raise  tlie  mihtia  to  120,000,  in  the 
event  of  any  invasion  or  serious  danger.  No 
Militia  Act  was  passed  in  1853  ;  but  the  foramlion 
of  a  corps  of  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  was  8«,ne- 
tioued  by  parliament.  This  corps  was  a  kind  of 
naval  miUtia,  to  ooniiist  of  lt>,OLH)  seamen,  volim- 
tarily  enrolled  at  a  prescribed  rate  of  bounty  and 
of  pay,  and  for  a  prescribed  period ;  they  were 
to  be  taught  all  the  duties  of  men-of-war  sailor^ 
but  were  intended  especially  for  the  dofenoe  of 
the  coasts  —  with  a  proviso  that  no  such  nftval 
>  olunteer  should  be  requuNed  to  serve  at  a  greater 
distance  than  60  leagues  from  the  British  or 
Irish  coasts  during  peace,  or  100  lei^ea  during 
any  gre^t  emergency.  In  the  spring  of  1854^  wbe& 
the  war  was  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  Militia  Aet 
of  1B52  received  amendments  calculated  to  render 
it  more  effective,  with  an  additional  proTiao  thai 
the  mihtia  might  be  embodied  whenetror  a  slite 
of  war  should  exkt ;  and  in  I>ecember  of  SJm 
same  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  disniption  «f 
the  Aberdeen  ministty,  an  act  was  paasod,  enah 
the  government  to  send  mihtia  reginicnts- 
iQ  the  Crimea — but  to  render  garrison-duty 
Gibraltnftr,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  in  order  that 
regular  troops  stationed  at  those  places  might 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  at 
seat  of  war :  every  mihtiamau  exercising  a  i 
whether  he  would  volunteer  into  this  sp 
service.  There  were  alsOj  about  the  same  tin 
many  improvements  introduced  in  the  mo 
and   conditions  of  enlistment   into   the 


I 


army,    calculated    to    increase    the    Dumber   of 
recruits. 

These  improvemeTits  in  the  details  of  tho 
militaiy  service,  together  ^vith  the  bonus  ofTeretl, 
and  the  halo  of  glory  thrown  over  the  soldier's 
life  by  the  deeds  at  Alma  and  Tnkemiann,  enabled 
the  government  to  obtain  considerable  reinforce- 
ments,  both  in  the  militia  and  (lie  regtikr  army. 
Peers  and  merabei-s  of  parhament  connected  with 
Bcotlaiid  and  Ireland  even  complaiut'd  that  those 
two  countries  were  not  called  npon  so  early  as 
England  to  embody  tiieir  militia.  The  militia 
was  not  merely  a  renewal ;  it  was  a  creation,  so 
far  as  the  existing  generation  was  concerned,  of  a 
nursery  for  the  army,  whence  battalions  eould  be 
strengthened  with  men  already  conversant  with 
the  chief  duty  of  soldiers.  About  tho  period  wlien 
the  Allied  armicsi  landed  on  the  Crimea,  to  com- 
mence their  eventful  campaign,  there  were  seven- 
teen regiments  of  militia  embodietl  in  England, 
varying  from  500  to  1000  men  each ;  and  others 
wore  in  process  of  formation.  The  infantrj* 
militia  waa  clothed  by  the  Ordnance  ;  whereas  tho 
yeomanry  cavatry,  of  higher  social  standing,  was 
to  a  greater  extent  self-supporteA  A  circular,  sent 
from  the  War-ofBce  to  the  colonels  of  all  the  militia 
regiments,  in  November  1854,  called  upon  them 
to  send  as  many  volunteers  as  possible  to  the 
Guards^  the  line,  and  the  marines :  to  render  the 
militia,  in  shor^  practically  available  aa  a  store 
vheno©  the  regular  army  could  from  time  to  time 
be  angmcntcd.  The  demand  was  for  one-fourth 
of  every  regiment,  selecteil  by  volunteering  through 
the  medium  of  recruiting-parties  sent  from  the 
depots  of  the  r^ular  regiments ;  the  honour,  such 
as  it  ia,  of  serving  in  the  regular  army,  and  the 
bonna  ofiered  in  money,  being  deemed  sufficient 
to  attract  volmiteers  from  among  the  militia ; 
while  officers  in  the  ijiilitia  regiments  were 
encouraged  to  increased  exertions  by  gifts  of 
*  ensign  ciea  in  the  line  without  purchase,'  to  bo 
awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  t^olonel,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  men  volunteering  from 
^ch  regiment.  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
1865,  when  tho  system  had  experienced  several 
months  of  practical  working,  the  militia  within 
the  United  Kingdom  numbered  about  40,000, 
vhile  5000  were  on  service  in  Uie  colonies.  It 
was  proposed  in  many  quartcra  that  tho  army 
night  be  further  strengthened  by  remodelling 
[e  arrangements  of  the  Indian  army,  in  which 
the  rank  of  officers  was  only  maintained  duiing 
service  in  India :  it  w  as  urged  that  valuable  and 
experienced  officers  might  bo  obtained  for  the 
Queen's  army  by  an  assimilation  of  privileges ; 
but  thia  change,  involving  a  reorganisation  of 
many  departments  in  tho  Companj-'s  service,  was 
not  effected  during  the  war, 

BtrengtheTied  m  it  was  by  recruits  to  the  regular 
regiments,  and  famished  with  a  reserve  of  trained 
soldiers  by  the  embodiment  of  the  militta, 
gradually  augmenting  in  amount  during  the 
progress   of    tho   war— the    BcitLsh    army   was 


nevertheless  placed  in  a  i)osition  for  receiving  still 
further  numerical  power,  by  the  formation  of  a 
FojiEiGN  Legion, 

A  prevalent  feeling  has  been  manifested  in 
modem  times  in  England,  that  the  country  ought 
to  Bupidy  men  sufficient  in  number  and  effieiemay 
to  defend  the  honour,  liberties,  and  property  of 
our  national  home,  apart  from  the  system  of 
employing  mercenaries— foreigners  who  lend  their 
swords  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nevertheless 
such  mereenaries,  under  the  designation  of  a 
Foreign  Legion,  have  frequently  been  so  emjdgyed. 
Daring  the  great  war  1793-1815,  tJie  Eugliih 
govemment  had  frequently  in  its  pay  Oermaii, 
Belgian,  Hanoverian,  and  Italian  regiments,  some 
of  which  behaved  well,  while  other's  occasioned 
great  embarrassments  to  their  commanders.  Tbe 
Duke  of  TrVcllington,  ivj-iting  in  1813  from  his 
camp  in  Spain,  eaid  in  one  of  his  dispatehes ; 
'The  foreign  troops  arc  so  much  addicted  to 
desertion,  that  they  are  very  unfit  for  our  armies, 
of  which  they  necessarily  form  too  large  a  propor- 
tion to  the  native  troops.  The  evil  is  aifgravated 
by  the  practice  which  prevails  of  enlisting  prisoners 
as  well  BS  deserters,  and  Frenchmen  as  well  as 
other  foreigners.  The  consequence  is,  thei'cfore, 
that  a  foreign  regiment  cannot  be  placed  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  soldiei-s  can  desert  from 
it  that  they  do  not  go  off  in  iiumbors ;  and  in 
the  Peninsula  they  carry  to  the  enemy  the  only 
intelligence  which  he  can  acquire.'  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  picture  of  a  foreign  legion  under  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances,  where  no  care 
was  displayed  in  the  selection :  it  left  un touch e(l 
the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  well- 
selected  foreign  contingents.  France,  although  so 
thorouglily  a  military  nation,  had  a  foreign  legion 
during  tlie  Russo-Turkish  war,  composeil  princi- 
pally of  Swiss  and  Italian  soldiers,  and  commanded 
by  a  Swiss  general. 

When  tho  Aberdeen  government  brought  fop. 
ward  a  nieasure  for  sanctioning  the  raising  of  a 
foreign  legion,  in  1854,  tho  bill  was  received  with 
little  favour.  In  parliament  and  by  the  public 
I>ress  it  was  regarded  by  many  as  dishonouring 
to  the  British  natio))  :  as  a  virtual  confession  that 
we  could  not  honestly  fight  onr  own  honest 
battles  by  our  own  resourcea.  Tho  Earls  of  Derby, 
Ellenbijrough,  and  Malmesbury  opi>o«ed  it  in  the 
Lords ;  wliile  the  opponents  in  the  Commons 
comprised  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
morabera  of  tho  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties, 
who  joined  their  votes  on  this  occasion.  PTevcr- 
theleas,  the  bill  patt«d,  probably  because  the 
ministers  threatened  to  resipi  if  defeated. 

Threo  circumstances  became  gradually  manifest, 
arising  out  of  tbe  formation  of  the  foreign  legion, 
and  the  discussions  to  which  It  had  given  rise — 
an  absence  of  sympathy  with  the  measure  ou  tho 
part  of  tho  nation  generally ;  a  difficulty  in  raising 
tho  force  at  all,  on  account  of  the  sarcastic  and 
insulting  expressions  concerning  foreign  mcrcc» 
naries,   used  by  influential  men  in  the   British 


yorliftiDent ;  &nd  a  risk  of  collii^toti  with  foreign 
governmente,  who  pnemlly  diFlikeil  this  kind  of 
recraiting  amun^  tliolr  s^ubjects.  As  concerns  thi> 
first  of  these  circumstances,  the  ahseiicc  of  national 
sjmpathj  or  popular  approval,  the  act  had  l>een 
framed  to  offend  home- prejudices  as  little  as 
pebble ;  the  men  of  the  foreign  legion  were  not 
to  be  Tegaixlcd  as  substitutes  for  militiamen,  or  as 
soldiers  to  be  quartered  pei-maneutly  in  England, 
but  were  to  be  iutroducetl  for  a  limited  time,  to 
undergo  drilling,  and  then  sent  out  to  the  scat  of 
war.  The  aet  empowered  the  Queen  to  raise  a 
foreign  legion  expressly  for  foreign  service ;  it 
limited  the  number  in  England  at  any  oue  time 
to  lOjOOO;  it  declared  that  the  legion  ^vas  to 
be  commanded  and  officered  by  foreigners,  with 
certain  stipulationis  concerning  pay  and  i"ank  ;  and 
it  limited  the  application  of  tlie  act  to  a  pcHo<l 
wot  later  than  one  year  after  the  ratification  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia.  Yet, 
notwithstauding  these  jfuarded  limitations,  the 
measure  never  met  with  a  war«i  response  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  second  difficulty 
became  evident  soon  after  the  act  passed  ;  fur  the 
agents  of  the  British  govci'nnietit,  seeking  for 
recruits  in  foreign  cunnti'ies,  met  with  much 
indignant  comment  on  ihc  oppnibrioua  epithets 
applied  in  parliament  to  mercenaries ;  insomuch 
that  these  epithets,  as  the  ministers  expressly 
declartKl  at  a  later  date,  hjul  gone  far  to  frustrate 
the  whole  object  of  the  measure.  The  third  difli- 
ctilty  wag  mare  serious  than  either  of  the  otheri, : 
many  foreign  slates  fortnally  denied  the  right  of 
the  British  government  to  send  recj-uidng-pai'tica 
into  their  dominions  j  and  in  America  es])ecially, 
the  United  States  govcnimcnt  resented  even  an 
approach  to  such  a  proceeding  in  so  bitter  a  spiritj 
as  to  jeopardise  tlie  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
therefore,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  attended 
witli  more  vexation  tlian  advantage. 

The  inoi-ease  of  the  army  by  regular  recruiting, 
by  the  militia,  and  by  a  foreign  legion,  was  con- 
nected with  anotlier  measure  somewhat  new  to 
the  English  nation — the  esiiabHshment  of  military 
Gami'H. 

Camp.s,  military  towns  or  communities  estab- 
lished on  jilains  and  commons,  arc  well  known 
to  continental  countries,  where  large  aiinies  arc 
maintained  ;  but  the  British  army,  having  so 
many  colonies  to  defend,  leaves  only  a  hmited 
number  of  soldiers  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  one 
lime  ;  and  these  can  be  accommodated  in  barracks, 
Sneh  Soldiers,  however,  are  not  an  aimy  ;  they 
are  isolated  regiments,  or  even  fragments  of 
i^iments,  deprived  of  the  power  of  learning 
those  combined  movements  and  mauceuvre^  so 
essential  to  an  army  in  the  field.  When  a  mili- 
tary force  has  somewhat  lost  its  consolidation 
and  due  organisation  by  a  long  peace,  an 
assemblage  of  many  regiments  in  one  large 
open  spot  for  a  eonsiilerable  lime  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  the  art  of  war ;  and  a  camp, 


constituted  by  »nch  an  assemblage,  then  becomet 

serviceable. 

A  camp  formed  at  Cljobham  in  1853  was  the 
first  example  of  the  kind  in  England  since  the 
great  war  with  France.  It  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
excitement  connected  with  Ihe  Russian  wa.p,  Ibr 
it  was  begun  and  ended  In?  lb  re  the  Danubian  cam- 
paign ha<1  commenced  ;  but  a  feeling  of  une&sinefis 
connected  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  a 
knowledge  that  the  artny  was  in  a  defective  &tA.te, 
anil  possibh'  a  secret  impr^sion  that  Rosso-Turkisli 
difBcultiea  might  ultimately  involve  England^  led 
the  British  government  to  the  formation  of  a 
camp  a-s  a  prudential  military  proceediug.  A 
common  situated  a  (t^w  miles  west  of  Chertsey, 
in  Surrcjj  was  selected  fur  this  purpose*  and  a 
force  of  iufantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  was 
selected,  to  form  a  small  army  intended  to  practisv 
military  manoeuvres  under  the  command  of  Ixntl 
Beaton.  The  tents  forming  the  camp  were  ranged 
in  a  curved  line  about  three  miles  in  length  ;  and 
in  these  tents  were  accommodated  certain  regi- 
ments of  the  light  and  heavy  cavalry,  Horse 
Guards^  Fof^t  Guards,  the  line,  the  rifies,  llie 
sappers  and  miners,  the  eugitieers,  the  artillery, 
*tc.,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  10,tXK>  men. 
The  irregularity  of  the  ground  offered  dilHcultics 
in  the  way  of  cicjmfortablc  encampment,  but  at 
the  same  time  afforded  an  excellent  field 
military  evolutions  and  tactics.  The  rcgin 
and  battalions  were  clumged  from  lime  to  tima 
as  a  means  of  affording  opportunities  at  praetio 
for  many.  As  every  article  for  the  eonsumptiou 
of  the  n:ten  and  horses  had  to  be  bi-ought  ftoo 
a  distance,  the  commissariat  was  called  upon 
exercise  its  powers  in  main  taming  the  dailj 
supply ;  while  the  soldier?,  living  under  canvas 
for  several  weeks,  exjterienccil  a  few  of  the  priva- 
tions so  numerous  in  actual  warfare.  The  camp- 
kitchens,  and  the  details  relating  to  the  domestic 
or  indoor  life  of  a  soldier^  afforded  abundant 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  ingenuit| 
in  which  the  Englisii  soldier  is  considerc<i  to 
inferior  to  tlie  French.  The  troops  marched  to  ( 
ground  on  the  lilh  of  June ;  and  from  tliat  < 
till  the  18th  of  August,  when  the  camp  was  broke 
n[i,  they  were  exercised  In  many  of  the  dv 
calculated  to  render  them  gootl  s^jldicrs— now ' 
a  grand  field-day,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  ;  vow 
a  skirmishing  of  the  rifies  against  an  Inu 

enemy,  or  an  attempt  by  a  party  of  tr    

capture  an  intrejiched  hill  held  by  another  l^atij^ 
now  a  pur.snit  of  one  btrdy  of  cavalry  by  another.) 
over  ground  broken  by  alternations  of  ditch,  sand, 
furxe,  pits,  and  other  obstacles ;  now  a  gallopiuf 
and  marching  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  duriug 
so  many  hours,  that  men  and  horses  returned^ 
exhausted  by  fatigue  ■  and  now  an  explosion  of  I 
fort,  followed  by  an  expulsion  of  the  garrison  hji 
stonning-jiarty.    All  this,  the  mere  mimicry  of ' 
in  itself,  wiis  something  more  in  its  results  ;  sine*  ^ 
it  afforded  to  the  troops  a  foretaste  of  the  duties 
naturally  demandeil,  and   the  service  natunJlj 
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rendered,  during  actual  warfare.  Mtmy  of  thfl 
men  who  atmgglcfl  so  nobly  at  Alrtiii  and  Inker- 
mann,  had  engaged  in  their  fit^t  ticJd-manceuviea 
at  Chobhatn  little  more  than  t\  year  previously, 

Wlieii  the  war  with  Russia  snpervent'd  iti  all 
its  stern  rcalih'j  the  military  authorities,  appru- 
dating  tho  advantages  of  t!ie  Chobliam  oneamp- 
mcnt;,  planned  another  na  a  more  dui^ble  scale, 
that  might  admit  of  housing  the  trcMips  in  hutn 
ioRtflad  of  UTjdor  oanvas,  and  might  aflbrd  a 
military-school  fur  the  tuition  of  uiilitiamcn  as 
vruM  as  rejridar  soldiers.  Hence  oi'igiuated  the 
camp  at  Aldcrshott  Ileatli,  a  dreary  wast^e  on  tlie 
confines  of  Sun'ey  and  Hampshire,  south-west  of 
Cliobhana,  Jitany  experienced  officers  considered 
that  the  arrangements  at  the  la*t-nainod  place 
exhibited  the  effects  of  forty  years  of  peace  in 
their  clmnsiness  and  inefficleiicy ;  that  the  help- 
lessness of  tho  soldiei's  in  the  Crimea  je\'ealed 
tlje  same  fact ;  that  tlio  camp  had  thus  aidt-tl  in 
affbi*ding  a  useful  lest^on  ;  and  that  a  second 
mmp  ought  to  schijfd  the  troops  to  something 
better — not  in  bnivery  or  power-s  of  endurance, 
but  in  aptness  in  many  of  the  minor  though  still 
Limportant  duties  of  a  suldier'fs  life.  The  camp 
p»t  Aldershott  was  not  formed  until  after  the 
British  army  in  tlie  East  had  struggled  throngh 
the  terrible  Crimean  winter;  but  it  mny  be 
reganled  as  one  of  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  experience  of  that  winter.  The  cam|t  was 
formed  with  an  intention  somewhat  different 
froTii  that  at  Chobbam  ;  the  soldiers'  quarters 
being  well-constnieteii  \\'ooden  huts,  each  accom- 
modating twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  calculated 
to  endure  fte\'cral  veal's.  Each  regiment  or 
battaliou  had  its  own  group  of  huts  distinct  from 
the  rest,  and  under  its  own  regimental  officers; 
while  the  militta  were  wholly  separated  fiom 
the  regulars,  in  order  that  each  might  perfonn 
the  evolutions  and  obtain  the  practice  best  suited 
tii  its  wants. 

A  tlun.1  camp,  at  ShomcliflTe,  bore  relation 
exclusively  to  the  foreign  legion.  The  foreignere 
enhated  in  the  British  service  were,  by  tho 
expressed  or  implied  terms  of  the  act  of  par- 
liaraent,  retained  in  Eir^and  during  such  time 
only  as  might  suffice  for  their  effective  drill  and 

■  preparation  J  and  this  probationary  peiiod  Mas 
I        passed,    fur   judicious    reasons,    apart    from    the 

■  regular  Brilisfh  army.  Barracks  on  the  heights 
H         near   Dover,   whence   soldiers   had   departed   for 

■  i  the  Crimea,  wei*e  placed  at  the  sernec  of  Swiss 
I  regiments  l*c'!ouging  to  the  foreign  legion;  but 
I  when  the  spac«  liad  thus  l>eeome  appnipriated, 
^L  a  camp  was  formed  ut  Hhoraeliffe,  a  healthy 
^■^^levateil  spot  overlooking  the  sea,  about  two  miles 
^^^^lirest  of  Folkestone  in  Kent.    ITere,  all  the  neces- 

''  sary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  several  regiments  of  jagers  (riflemen) 
and  other  ficnnan  troops  ;  the  wooden  huts  being 
sufficiently  substantial  to  endure  a  few  yc-ars.  The 
njcn  were  mostly  obtained  from  Noi-lh  Germany^ 
Belgium^    aad    Hohstein,  in    the    face  of  great 


opposition  from  the  several  governments:  many 
had  previously  been  soldiers,  and  all  quickly  disn 
]>laYed  a  military  appearance  e<|ual  to  that  of  the 
British  line.  The  camp  itself  was  far  superior  in 
convenience,  appearance,  and  salubrity  to  those 
at  Chobbam  and  Aldenvhott. 

Tbo  formation  of  these  three  camps,  one  pre- 
ceding and  two  following  the  Crimean  winter, 
tentled  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the  EnglisU 
army,  making  it  not  merely  a  collection  of  regi- 
ments, but  a  united  IxMly ;  while  the  augmentation 
by  means  of  recruits,  militia,  and  a  foreign  legion, 
su])plied  tho  vacnneies  occa.'vioned  by  the  draflji 
for  the  war  in  tiio  East,  and  considei*ably  increased 
the  total  strength  of  the  army.  The  regulars  and 
the  militia,  as  has  been  stated,  were  encom-aged 
by  increased  bounty,  pay,  and  chance  of  ]>ro- 
motion,  wdiilo  the  foreign  legion  was  en^ged 
on  terms  expressly  defined.  These  terms  were 
in  substance  as  follows:  The  men  were  W  serve 
until  one  year  after  the  temiinatioti  of  the  warj 
tbcy  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  tho 
Queen,  and  to  serve  wherever  called  upon ;  the 
officers  were  to  receive  pay  equal  to  that  of 
English  officers  of  analogous  rank,  to  bo  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  after  the  breaking  up 
of  the  legion ;  while,  besides  the  pay  received 
during  service,  the  whole  force,  officers  and 
privates,  w*ere  to  receive  a  year's  pay,  and  to  be 
conveyed  either  to  their  native  country  or  to 
Canada,  where  land  would  be  ceded  to  them.  At 
a  later  period  in  the  w  ar,  when  the  foreigu  legion 
had  become  well  organised,  tlie  troops  presented  a 
martial  a]>[>earance,  and  were  willing  enough  to 
contend  against  the  common  enemy.  The  Germau 
legion,  uniicr  Baron  Htutterheim  and  Brigadier 
Woolridge,  went  <mt  to  the  East,  ready  to  render 
service  when  needed,  and  ingratiating  itaelf  with 
the  other  parties  to  the  alliance.  One  body  of 
foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  the  Italian  lcgion» 
did  not  come  to  England :  the  men  were  raised  in 
the  Sardinian  states,  and  were  bai'racked  and 
exercised  near  a  town  between  Turin  and  No  vara. 
This  Italian  legion  was  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Sardinian  contingent,  presently  to  be  noticed. 

Irrespective  of  the  militia,  the  artillery,  the 
engineers,  and  tbe  troops  in  India,  the  army 
voted  by  ]jarltame(it  for  185^  exceeded  by  36,01)0 
that  for  the  preceding  year.  This  was  effected, 
not  by  the  creation  of  new  regimen t<i,  but  by 
augmenting  the  nuniber  of  men  in  troops  and 
battahons,  the  number  of  troops  in  many  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  number  of  battahous 
in  several  infantry  regiments. 
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Tlio  improvements  sketched  in  the  preceding 
section  bore  relation  to  the  eflbrts  made  in 
England  to  strengthen  tbe  army  iu  its  general 
oqjanisation.      There     were     others,     however. 
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planned  with  more  special  inference  to  the  wimts 

of  the  army  in  the  Crim^,  as  made  iB&tkifest 
duHag  the  wiuter  of  1854-5.  Among  the 
lioTdtlet  of  this  latter  ds®  was  the  formation 
of  two  new  ooFps— one  for  army- works,  and 
the  other  for  land-transport.  The  ill-requited 
troops  who  sank  dnriny^  that  f<Mirfnl  winter  were 
stricken  down,  not  so  much  by  fighting,  as  by 
working  and  carrying:  they  laboured  as  work- 
men, and  carried  buntena  as  porten,  at  a  time 
when  human  strength  oonld  scarcely  bear  the 
ordinary  duties  of  regimental  service ;  they 
were  required  to  mend  roada  and  build  hovels 
because  the  quartermaster-general  had  insuflident 
rwonpoes,  and  to  carry  provisions  and  stores 
because  equal  insufficiency  marked  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  the  coramissaiy-general. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  EngUsh  soldier, 
even  under  less  unfavourable  ctrcnmstanees,  is 
not  clever  as  a  workman  or  labourer  j  and,  not- 
withstanding the  serviees  rendered  in  one  special 
department  by  the  admirable  corps  of  flappers 
and  miners,  it  has  often  lieen  felt  that  the  English 
army  needed  the  aid  of  some  ajiilitional  corps 
dbtinct  from  fighting-men.  Mr  Sidney  Herbert, 
when  Secretary  at  War,  pointed  out  the  causes 
of  the  awkwanlness  of  English  soldiers  in  every- 
thing except  their  warrior-duties.  *  In  Eiiglaud/ 
B^d  he,  '  you  have  the  highest  degree  of  civiUsation 
to  he  found  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
you  have  the  minutest  subdivision  of  labour;  and, 
fhnn  the  amallncss  of  the  country  and  the  close 
pnndmity  of  different  places,  you  have  the  most 
rapid  communication  between  your  cities  and 
towns.  What  is  the  result  ?  Why,  that  the 
;&iglish  peasant  never  does  anything  for  himself, 
as  is  the  case  in  less  advanced  states  of  st»ciety. 
Ills  house  is  provided  for  him,  and  so  is  his  drras 
and  everything  else  he  requires,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  empire,  where 
a  few  of  the  peasantry  may  he  found  who  build 
their  own  cabins  and  make  their  own  clothes, 
shoe.^,  and  other  articles  in  a  primitive  manner. 
The  great  subdivision  of  labour  consequent  on 
high  civilisation  offers  such  facilities  for  every 
man  getting  everything  done  for  him,  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  turn  if  he  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  left  to  shift  for  himself 
I  recollect  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  opposite 
handing  me  last  autumn  a  letter,  with  snggeations 
relating  to  the  clothing  of  the  army  to  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea,  which  I  ado]>ted  without  loss 
of  time;  and  that  letter  concluded  with  a 
remarkable  sentence  of  warning,  to  the  effect 
that  when  I  had  done  all  the  things  that  he 
recommended  they  would  be  almost  valueless, 
for  the  men  must  Rufter  through  not  knowing 
how  to  help  themeelves.'  * 

Early  iu  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  the 
iufferinp  of  the  troops  had  only  just  commenced, 
an  eminent  civil  engineer  urgently  suggested  the 


^nploymont  of  ordinary  labooreis  and  workmen 
as  aids  to  the  soldiet?»;  seebg  that  the  immetiae 
amount  of  *  fatigue-duty,'  as  it  is  termed,  would 
inevitably  prostrate  the  troops.  'If/  ho  ajin^ed, 
'in  the  first  investnoent  of  Sebwtopol,  we  bad 
sent  out  a  strong  and  cfScicnt  band  compoeed  of 
railway  navigators  and  Comi&h  and  Lancsaldrs 
miners,  with  a  complete  establisliraent  of  b«rn>w% 
plank^  and  tooK  as  well  as  an  experienced  ^vag 
of  well-sinkers  and  Itorers,  our  brave  aoldiefs 
would  have  been  relieved  of  a  great  porlioii  of 
their  harassing  duties,  and  would  liave  been  spiu^ 
the  sufferings  of  thirst.*  He  proceeded  to  expren 
an  opinion,  that  ^  such  a  band,  to  be  effective,  mnst 
be  entirely  independent  of  mUitary-discipline, 
excepting  so  far  as  may  regard  jierfect  co-opcftition, 
but  should  be  conducted  by  a  eivil  engineer-in-chie^ 
who  would  receive  his  instructions  from  the  chief 
in  command  of  the  military — the  cngincer-in-chief 
being  provided,  of  course,  with  proper  assistants;, 
as  well  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinates. 
The  men  should  be  under  the  immediate  control 
of  their  own  chiefs  and  heads  of  gangs,  and  tbcir 
own  contractor's  engineers,  as  they  are  called. 
They  should  be  accompanied  by  travelling  work- 
shops and  artisans  for  making  and  rejiairiug  t4xil% 
boring  and  blasting  apparatus,  and  one  or  more 
compact  portable  high^prcssure  engines  for  gener«I 
purposes,  but  more  particularly  for  rais.ing  water. 
In  proportioning  the  numbers  of  such  a  band  to 
attend  upon  the  regular  army,  especial  regard  may 
be  had  to  the  fact,  that  ^ch  of  those,  man  would 
do  with  ease  the  usual  work  of  three  soldiers  on 
fatigue-duty.' 

Whether  or  not  the  plans  were  adopted 
consequence  of  such  suggestions  as  the 
the  government  obtained  the  aid  of  civil  en; 
in  the  conatruction  of  a  Crimean  railway ; 
when  the  uj^efulness  of  that  measnre  becauM 
apparent,  an  Army- works  Corps  was  establj^iad 
as  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  calculalBd 
to  asisist  the  Crimean  army  in  its  laboursy  and 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  constituent  part  of 
the  army,  which  the  railway  corps  was  Dot 
The  sappers  and  miners  were  too  few  in  number 
to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  siege,  and  perform 
the  other  handicraft  services  required  l>y  the 
army ;  and  thus  the  army-works  oorp*  vm 
organised,  to  work  under  the  engineers.  Af 
railway  lalxiurcra  can  command  good  pay  in 
England,  their  sen'tces  could  not  be  c^btained  fw 
anything  like  military  pay;  they  would  req[oii» 
far  higher  remuneration  than  is  customarily  giffB 
to  soldiers.  This  was  a  difficulty  which  had  to 
bo  contended  against ;  for  whUe  on  the  one  hand 
civilians  wonld  not  serve  uules  for  Mgh  pi^, 
the  military,  on  the  other  hand,  found  thil 
those  who  fought  received  less  emolttsneBt  thM 
those  who  worked.  The  men  selected  wcfv  iMrt 
merely  labourers ;  they  included  arlisuMis  of  vari- 
ous kinds^  skilled  in  executing  the  varioos  worte 
in  brick,  atone,  earth,  wood,  and  ircm.  m 
number   Kont   out    to   Sebaafto]-K>l,    in    metmmft 
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consignments,  amounted  in  the  autamn  of  1855 
ta  no  less  than  3000,  afterwards  still  farther 
increased,  all  nmply  officered  and  provided  for 
the  service. 

This  new  corps,  howcveT,  excited  some  jealousy 
in  the  army.  The  salaries  paid  wei*e  so  high  that 
military  officers  looked  with  digsatisfactiou  at  the 
compariaon  inevitably  snggested ;  the  workmen 
received  such  high  wages  that  it  became  doubtful 
how  far  tho  common  soldiers  would  remain 
content  with  their  own  wretched  pay  ;  while  the 
Sappers  and  Miners,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
oorpa  in  the  whole  British  army,  complained— 
and  not  without  some  show  of  justice — that  that 
corps  had  been  especially  intendeii  to  render  the 
very  services  now  to  be  rendered  by  the  new 
army-worka  corps.  It  was  contended  that,  had 
those  working-troops  been  better  supported  and 
maintained  by  the  goyemment,  the  esprit  (h 
torps  would  have  been  cherished,  the  chances  of 
promotion  increased,  and  the  expeuditure  of  public 
money  lessened.  Cousideretl,  however,  as  a  tem- 
jjorary  arrangement,  the  plan  was  not  affected  by 
these  arguments.  When  the  war  began,  the 
English  army  contained  only  2*100  sappei-s  and 
miners,  of  whom  no  more  than  1000  could  be 
Bparcil  for  Crimean  service;  and  it  was  to 
strengthen,  not  to  supersede  this  small  body,  that 
the  army-works  corps  was  sent  out.  The  first 
contingent  of  U»00  was  so  highly  priced  by  Lord 
Raglan,  that  an  increase  of  numbers  was  applied 
for«  and  the  cordis  became  gradually  augmented 
to  3500  men.  Tho  raising  and  organisation  of 
this  force  had  been  intrusted  by  the  government 
to  Sir  Joseph  Pax  ton,  whose  observations  concern- 
ing it,  made  at  a  later  date,  may  advantageously 
be  adverted  to,  '  Wlien  the  corps  was  flr^t 
contemplated,'  ho  said,  *  the  question  was,  not 
whether  the  government  could  induce  tho  parti- 
cular men  who  now  composed  it  to  proceed  to 
the  Crimea,  but  whether  they  could  get  any  men 
at  all  to  go.  Tbere  not  being  sufficient  sappers 
and  miners  to  build  hospitali?,  construct  roadl 
and  bridges,  and  do  the  general  mccbanical  work 
of  the  camp,  what  he,  acting  for  the  government, 
bad  to  set  about  in  tho  first  instance,  was  to  raise 
a  body  of  men  competent  for  such  duties,  to  officer 
it,  and  to  despatch  it  expeditiously  to  the  seat 
of  war,  Tho  first  thousand  men  sent  out  were 
not  ajs  scrupulously  selected,  nor  as  well  trained 
as  could  have  been  wished,  and  n  little  confusion 
occurretl  when  they  lauded  ;  but  the  second,  third, 
and  fuurth  contingent^  were  care  fid  ly  chosen  and 
excellently  disciplinc<i ;  and  the  whole  corps  was 
now  conducting  itself  with  exemplary  propriety,' 
After  shewing  that  the  salaries  paid  were  not  so 
high  as  those  receive«l  by  civil  engineers  in  their 
ordinary  duties,  he  added :  *  I  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  inducing  a  gentleman  of  ftrst-class 
acquirements  to  go  out  for  merely  as  much 
money  as  he  would  have  been  sure  to  earn  if  he 
had  remained  at  home,'  Comparing  the  two  corps, 
be  Faid  :  '  flappers  and  minera  might  have  been  iu 


some  respects  preferable  ;  but  it  would  have  taken 
a  year  to  organise  siich  a  force,  and  the  new 
corps  w^aa  required  in  four  weeks.  The  officers 
and  men  were  the  best  of  the  kind  that  could  bo 
procured,  and  the  *'  navvies "  were  the  most 
powerful  of  their  athletic  elaas.  With  regard  to 
expense,  taking  all  circumstances  fairly  into  con- 
sideration, this  was  tho  cheapest  corps  ever  raised. 
The  men  were  one  and  all  in  condition  at  the 
time  they  were  embodied ;  they  did  not  require 
to  bo  drilled  and  instructed  for  years ;  tbey 
were  all  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  respeo- 
tive  trades,  and  within  three  months  of  theur 
return  to  this  country  they  might  be  disbanded 
and  completely  got  rid  of.'  The  best  test  of 
efficiency  was  jicrbaps  the  following :— *  Tho 
commissary-general,  seeing  how  admirably  the 
array- works  corps  did  its  business,  applied  to 
the  war-minister  for  a  body  of  men  to  be  organ- 
iscd  on  similar  principles  for  the  service  of  the 
commissariat  deimrtment,'  * 

The  second  of  the  above-named  auxiliary  forcea, 
the  Land-transport  Corps,  was  a  revival,  with 
improvements,  of  the  wagon-train  belonging  to 
the  British  army  in  earlier  wars.  The  suiferinga 
of  the  troops  iu  the  Crimea  tbrougb  tho  deficiency 
in  transport-power  were  such,  that  a  remodelling 
of  this  arm  of  the  service  bec*amo  imjierative. 
In  the  continental  armies,  wagon-trains  form 
recognised  portions  of  the  military  establishments  j 
whereas  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  had  no 
such  aid — tho  commissaries  being  forced  to  rely  on 
the  resources  procurable  in  the  East,  and  to  apply 
to  the  service  of  the  different  departments  such 
horses,  mules,  an*l  vehicles  as  they  could  procut*e. 
The  railway  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp,  already 
deseriljcd,  rendered  immense  service :  shortly 
after  its  completion  it  carried  up  to  'the  front' 
daily  as  much  as  300  bags  of  biscuit,  100  krg9 
casks  of  sJiit-meat,  OtK)  bags  of  corn,  120  bales  of 
hay,  3<J,0UO  pounds  of  groceries,  and  .10,000  pounds 
of  fiielf  besides  stores  and  ammunition  of  oth^ 
kinds,  Neverthd^s,  such  service  waa  limited 
to  the  actual  places  lying  along  the  line  of  rail- 
way, and  was  mapphcable  to  any  spots  right 
or  loft  of  it  without  the  aiil  of  ordinary  means 
of  traujiport  ;  and,  moreover,  service  in  any  other 
part  of  the  Crimea  would  obviously  receive  no 
aid  fVom  this  railway,  Colonel  M'Murdo  wa§ 
commissioned  by  the  goverament  to  organisio  a 
land-transport  corps,  and  to  provide  feucli  porters, 
auimab  <'f  burden  or  dran!i;ht,  and  vehicles,  as 
woidd  render  that  service  the  overworked  com- 
missariat was  ill  able  to  supply.  Under  this  new 
arrangement,  each  department  of  the  army, 
requiring  transport-power  for  a  particidar  purpose 
appUcd  to  the  office  ra  of  tbe  land-tranat>ort  oorpa^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  fiimi.sh  such  power.  The 
transport  of  water  to  the  camps  and  hospitals  was 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  services  rendered  by 
this  corps, 

*  Speech  In  Uic  IToum  of  Comuioictt,  Mtxch  S,  ISM. 
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TUE     T  U  K  K  I  S  n      AND      S  A  tt  D  114  I  A  N 
CONTINGENTS. 

Th€  preparations  for  llta  campaign  of  1S55  \^'fire 
marked,  besiciea  the  wrreral  auginentattous  of  the 
British  army  already  noticed,  by  the  rftiaing  of 
two  contingents,  two  forces  nuxiiiary  to  tiio  Allied 
army  in  the  Criniea^thc  one  Turkish,  snpporteil 
by  the  English  government ;  the  other  8imiinian, 
supported  hy  its  own  government,  in  virtae  of 
^»ocial  treatief. 

The  raising  of  a  Turkish  foree  in  BrilLsh  pay 
was  mooted  very  early  in  the  war,  as  one  among 
many  schemes  for  employing  Asiatic  troops.  That 
a  body  of  cavalry  irregulars  affords  valuable 
service  in  the  Anglo-Indian  armies  has  been  often 
proved.  When  Lord  Lake,  for  example,  pursued 
Holkar  in  a  flight  aflcr  a  celehrated  battle  in 
Hindostau,  a  hmly  of  troopers  called  '  Skinner's 
Horse  ■  joined  in  the  pursuit  for  seven  days  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day,  without  commissariat 
or  tenta  of  any  kind;  foraging  for  each  day's 
supplied!,  and  never  unsaddling  the  horses  duritig 
the  whole  time.  The  horses  and  mulef^,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  are  inured  to  hard 
seniice,  whereby  they  arc  rcndereil  of  great 
value  ill  many  of  the  exigencies  to  which  cavalry 
are  liable.  The  English  cavalry  horscB  are  prized 
for  speed  and  beauty  ;  but  the  events  of  the 
Crimean  eampaigti  led  many  authorities  lo  the 
opiuiou  that  a  iwrtion  of  these  excellences  might 
advantageously  have  been  exchanged  for  greater 
hardihood  and  povverf^  of  endurance.  A  Turcoman 
leader,  in  »omc  of  the  lesa  known  regions  of  Central 
Ada,  will  sometimes  gallop  off  with  fifty  or  a 
hundred  followers,  ani:l  ride  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  for  more  than  a  week  together,  cin 
a  marauding  expwhtiou — the  men  taking  nuthing 
with  them  but  a  few  hard  cakes,  and  a  .small 
bag  of  barley  each  for  hla  horse.  The  hordes  for 
such  work  arc  low,  stout,  com]>act  animals :  the 
fine  '  Araliians '  being  kept  rather  for  show  and 
special  occasions.  A  Turci>man  courier,  at  the 
time  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  in  Persia, 
carried  an  express  dispatch  from  Shiraz  to 
Teheran,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  in  si.x  daja, 
uaing  only  one  horse:  this  wonderful  achieve- 
ment was  rendered  possible,  not  by  the  aduption 
of  a  high  speed,  but  by  a  power  both  in  man 
and  horse  of  maintaining  a  modenite  speed  during 
a  great  length  of  time. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  war  many  projects 
were  considered  relative  to  the  organising  of  a 
body  of  Turkish  irregular  cavalry,  either  aa  n 
distinct  force,  or  as  part  of  the  regular  ai*my.  Lord 
Ilaglan  and  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUfie  were  both 
consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  goverimieut ;  and 
at  length  a  convention  was  agreed  to  with  the 
Ottoman  Forte  for  the  formation  of  a  Turkisli 
legion  or  contingent,  to  be  officered  and  paid  hy 
the  British.  A  body  of  IJglit  cavalry  ^^as  the 
flrst  to  which  attention  was  specially  directed,  but 


Lord  Raglan  repoi-ted  on  the  numerous  difficulties 
presentc<l  by  the  collection  of  such  a  bo(ly„ 
Indeed,  the  whole  enterprise  was  fettered  \tf\ 
embarnvRsmentfl,  principally  due  to  Ihe  xovf 
irregidar  habits  of  the  'irregulars*  sought  to  ho 
cnlistetl,  and  the  ditfieuhy  experienced  by  thi 
English  othccrs  in  dealing  with  llie  Turki»llT 
officials.  General  Beatson,  of  the  Indian  ajiny» 
succx^clcil,  however,  after  an  immense  amount 
of  traublo,  in  cuUwting  a  brigade  of  irr^rdar 
liorse,  from  almost,  every  part  of  European  and 
jVsiatie  Turkey — the  troopers  being  wild,  reckUsas, 
nnsfrupulous  fellows  of  the  Bashi-Uazouk  daak, 
iivilling  to  serve  any  one  for  })ay,  and  not  over- 
conscientious  concerning  the  laws  of  property. 
To  drill  tliese  men  into  order  was  an  onerous  ta;^ 
calling  for  much  both  of  euergj'  and  of  patience. 
Indian  officers  and  Queen's  officers  were  appointed 
to  commands  in  the  Turkish  contingent ;  and  the 
favouritism  displayetl  by  the  home  authoriticts 
towards  the  latter  gave  rh^e  to  much  unpleasant 
dbcussion,  and  to  the  suggestion  that  all  inetpialitics 
between  the  two  services  ought  to  be  removed. 
Notwithstanding  the  utm'Jst  exertions,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  contingent  proceeded  slowly  during  the 
early  months  of  18.^5  ;  and  it  seemed  long  doubtful 
whether  the  piuscrilicd  number,  2(),0tK*,  ooold  bo 
collected.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  further 
the  scheme  ;  as  a  conseriuence,  oflSeera  were 
sent  out  to  Turkey  long  before  the  men  whom 
tliey  were  to  command  could  be  collected.  From 
time  to  time,  reports  reEichc-l  Ungland,  bearing  uu 
the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  Bashi-Bazouk* ; 
and  it  remaine<l  long  doubtful  whether  General 
Beataon  would  be  aide  to  cons^truct  a  body  of 
efficietit  irregular  horse  out  of  such  rough  materialf. 
The  regular  contingent,  under  Gcnei-al  Viiiau, 
made  greater  progress  against  difliculty ;  insomueh 
that  about  £(XHJ  cavalrj'  and  l(),(XK>  infantry  were 
collected  by  the  month  of  July.  The  progress. 
'  however,  wiis  Httlo  satisfactory  to  the  Indian  offi- 
cers, most  of  whom  had  seen  hai'd  fighting  in  the 
Company's  service,  and,  reading  of  tlie  glories  of 
Alma,  atid  Inkermann,  and  Balaklava,  had  longed 
to  share  in  the  busy  work ;  they  saw  with  regret 
the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  antumn  pagi 
away,  without  any  defined  or  intelligible  path  ti> 
honour  marked  out  for  them.  They  lcame*i  lliat 
Queen's  officei-s.  Company's  officers,  and  Sultan" ^ 
officers,  vie^ied  the  same  subject  from  dirtVn-eul 
points  of  sight ;  andj  moreover,  tliey  expericuocd 
aome  of  the  perplexity  springing  out  of  the  mini- 
sterial, amba^adorial,  and  military  couftisioii  of 
authority  at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Crinnea.  In 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  the  Turkiali 
contingent  became  cfHcicnt  aa  a  body  of  troops. 

Kar  more  favourably  circumstanced  was  the 
other  contingent  named  at  the  head  of  this  section 
^the  Sardinian.  A  small  but  brave  natioQ 
supplied  a  small  l>ut  efficient  force  with  gnvl 
expedition. 

The  organisation  of  the  Sarduitan  luttij 
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been  reinodolled  fihortly  before  th.e  war,  as  the 
liaats  of  rendering  a  small  permanent  force  suscep- 
tible of  gi-eftt  expansion  in  time  of  emergcncj-  A 
simple  capUitiu  of  artillery^  about  the  year  1848, 
displayed  such  enei^  and  skili  in  working  out 
refonns,  that  he  gradually  rose  to  bo  atinister  of 
War ;  he  studied  the  military  systems  of  all  the 
great  powers  of  Eurupe,  and,  proceeding  on  an 
eclectic  method,  culletl  from  each  whatever 
appeared  moat  likely  to  be  practically  available 
for  his  own  coujiti-y.  In  the  wild  over-/ealous 
contest   maintained   hy   Charles   Albert   against 


Austria  in  l&48-i),  his  army  waa  inferior  in 
organisation  and  in  officers  to  that  of  his  foe; 
commissions  had  been  regarded  as  »  mere  appan- 
age of  the  nobility^  a  means  of  provision  for  the 
sons  nf  the  aristocracy,  rather  than  as  rewards  for 
skill  and  bravery  in  tho  held.  As  a  consequence, 
the  army  had  bucome  over-officered  in  regard  of 
numbers,  but  tlie  reverse  of  this  in  relatiiin  to 
tho  ability  and  experience  of  those  who  held  the 
commissionB.  The  Sardinian  govertiment,  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  little  less  absolute  than  those 
of  other   Italian   countries;  the   claims   of  the 


It'^s 


\ 


^^^■i>;\  A>^ 


VtcTOft  EmiAjrorBt,  tL,  King  of  SatAlttls. 


people  to  a  share  either  in  army  promotion  or  in 
political  power  had  not  been  acknowledged ;  and 
the  aristocratic  trappings  of  the  army  were  con- 
sistent with  the  general  state  of  things  at  the  tirne. 
When  war  with  Austria  Bupervened,  hoiyever, 
Charles  Albert  discovered  too  late  tbo  hollowncsa 
of  his  military  system ;  his  troops  fought  well,  hut 
were  neither  well  conmiandcd  nor  well  organised. 
When  defeat,  abdication,  anrl  death  occasioned 
the  transfer  of  regal  i*ower  from  tiiat  monarch 
to  Victor  Emniannel,  army  refortns  commence*!, 
and  were  stea^lily  continucfl  until  the  period,  six 
years  later,  when  Sardinia  engaged  in  the  Russo- 
Turkifih  war.  General  Alfonso  Delhi  Marmora, 
who  filled  tbe  post  of  Minister  of  War  at  the 
l»eriod  when  Sardinia  took  part  with  the  Western 
Powers,  was  tbe   officer  who   had  wrought   tbe 


reforms  in  the  army,     The   peaco-estahUflhment 

numbered  about  45,lMX)  men,  comprising  line-in- 
fantry^  rifles,  cavalry,  artillery,  sajipers  and  miners, 
wagi>n-train  corps,  chasseurs  franco,  and  gen* 
darmes  or  carabiniers — the  last  named  being  a 
kind  of  police  during  peace,  hut  a  royal  hody-gnard 
in  war.  The  war-establishment  was  85,rXK),  capable 
of  being  raised  to  l(X),CM>t)  by  extraordinary  levy. 
The  infantry,  two  regiments  of  four  battalions 
each  in  each  brigade,  consisted  of  s»bort  but  stout 
and  healtby  men ;  the  rifles  (Bcrsaglieri),  organised 
by  General  Alessandro  Delia  Marmora,  brother 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation for  quickness,  preciaiou,  and  powers  of 
endurance;  but  the  artillery  was  regarded  as 
the  most  efficient  arm  of  the  service,  it  having 
received  especial  attention  from  the  MinlBtcr  of 
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War  iBd  froto  the  Duke  of  Genoa,  Tictor 
BmiD&ciiel^s  brother. 

Bttch  was  the  armj  out  of  which  a  ocHitiugent 
of  1^,000  men,  by  oonveBiion  with  Eogkiid, 
fmuMf  and  TurkcT,  waa  provided  early  in  1S55. 
tn  order  to  Tender  it  a  complete  little  annj 
in  itself,  the  diJBferent  elenientB  of  force  were 
oombined  in  due  proportkm*— four  brigades  of 
btl^try  of  the  line,  two  battalions  of  viBea,  two 
n^\[i  I  '■  of  caralty,  foar  batteries  of  artiUay,  end 
m  eampmij  of  carabiniers.  The  infantzj  bcigadei 
were  thoie  of  the  GoardB,  Aosla^  Piguerol^  atid 
Piedmont 

Kftnj  of  the  officers  embarked  at  Genoa  for 
CkmstantiDoplc  before  the  end  of  March,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  troops ;  but 
tbo  main  body  did  not  mo  to  until  a  later  dalet 
By  a  frpecial  <»>nvention^  England  agreed  to  |90Tide 
meam  of  tr»npport,  the  Sardinian  gOTentroeiit  not 
poMesnng  the  requisite  resources.  Nine  large 
steamers,  the  {Jlcopiara,  EmUy  BAtrt^tOf  Tkam^f 
Bmmpa^  C^arit^j  ImperatriXf  Tamar^  and  jyid^^oro, 
besidea  sailing-Teraels,  arrived  at  Genoa  from 
Eni^d  mtly  in  April,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  Sardinian  troops;  the  space  afforded  waa 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  about  half  the 
contingent  at  one  time;  but,  as  the  king  wished 
the  whole  force  to  be  collected  before  any 
embarked,  the  flotilla  ivas  gradnaUy  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  tlie  Imperad^rf  Andes^  Jitsom^  Cromtt^ 
and  Queen  of  the  ^South  ttmmen—*,  naral  force 
now  BO  lai^  ^at  the  harbour  of  Genoa  conW 
not  afibrd  requisite  acoonmiodationj  and  Spesaia 
had  to  be  resorted  to. 

It  was  an  impre«aire  sight  when,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  Victor  Emmauncl  met  the  whole 
contingent,  assembled  on  the  celebrated  plains  of 
Marengo,  on  the  road  between  Turin  and  Genoa* 
Regiment  af^er  regiment  arrived,  and  took  up 
its  place  in  a  crcsc^int-formed  line;  altars  were 
decked  with  tapers  and  crucifixca,  and  attended 
by  sumptuously  arrayed  priests,  who  were  to  bloes 
the  enterprise,  and  the  banners  as  its  symbols ;  an 
amphitheatre  of  seals  and  stands  for  spectators, 
adorned  with  flags  and  mihtaiy  tropihies,  became 
speedily  filled ;  and  all  waa  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  him  who  was  about  to  give  a  parting 
greeting  to  the  army,  ere  it  proceeded  south 
to  Genoa  for  embarkation.  On  came  the  king, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortege  of  military 
officers  and  di^Tiitarics  of  state — inspecting  each 
regiment  as  he  passed^  and  being  received  by 
the  band  of  each  regiment  with  the  Sardinian 
national  air.  Kear  him  were  the  two  brothers 
Delia  Marmora — Alfonso,  who  ba^l  left  his  j->ost 
as  Minister  of  War  to  take  the  command  of  the 
contingent  in  the  Crimea ;  and  Alcssandro,  a 
stem-looking  warrior  whose  jaw  had  been  shat- 
tered during  the  war  of  1849.  It  was  the  first 
tim»  the  king  had  been  seen  In  public  Hince  a 
ieries  of  bereavements  weUnigh  suificient  to  crush 
one  of  warm  and  generous  sentiments ;  and  his 
soldiers  and  subjects  looked  aniiiously  to  see  how 


he  bore  hk  mmws.  They  knew  that,  tkrae 
months  birfore,  he  had  lost  his  motber,  ihe 
widowed  queen  of  Charles  Albert ;  thai  be  wM 
next  beieaied  of  Ma  ytmag  and  lorely  wife,  winy 
had  eodeand  hexwi;  to  liis  subjects ;  and  tint 
death  had  then  robbed  him  of  bis  tnly  broker, 
the  Duke  of  Genoa^  who,  a  &T«iii7$ie  witb  tlw 
army,  had  agisted  him  in  all  his  laimiMi  tad 
ameliorations— they  knew  these  thingt ;  and  tbagr 
aw,  in  the  stem  and  saddened  exprasMA  «f  • 
once  op«i  and  frankly  cheerful  coqnttnaflici^  Umi 
grief  bad  done  ita  umal  work  in  ite  naaal  wmj* 
NeTerthelftSy  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  prooeedei^ 
with  that  imposing  splendour  which  the  dmrdi 
throws  around  military  matters  in  Roman  Oatholie 
countries.  The  Archbishop  of  Tortooaj  attendMl 
by  numerous  priests,  performed  mass— (he  tmofs 
presenting  arms,  the  spectators  baring  their  I 
and  all  maintaining  silence  ;  "Uien^  maea 
ended,  mihtary  clangour  and  e&citenie»t  a&per- 
vened:  band?  pLiycd,  cannons  roared^  ktnpf  aiml 
officers  galloped  up  to  the  sacred  precincts,  dMira 
sang,  and  the  archbishop  blessed  the  stand&nla, 
unfurled  one  by  one  before  him.  Tictor  EmmatilMl, 
with  his  own  hand,  xjrcsented  each  flag  to  tlie 
regiment  to  which  it  waa  to  bdbng;  a  brief 
address  was  then  r^d  to  the  assembled  c»ffic«9% 
containing  an  a^urance  that  nothing  le»  Iban 
motives  of  state-poUcy  prevented  the  king  &oib 
heading  the  army  himself;  and  a  ringing  aoda- 
matton  from  all,  soldiers  and  spectators,  ended 
the  proceedinga  of  a  day  honourable  alike  to 
the  Sardinian  nation  and  to  the  sovereiga  wbo 
governed  it. 

The  £3d  of  April  w^  the  day  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  embarkation  of  the  first 
division,  comprising  about  70C*0  men,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  officers^  horses,  guns,  vehicles^  and 
stor^  The  Sardinian  government  was  to  pro- 
Tision  the  army  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  arrangements  should  be 
thus  planned:  the  army  would  take  over  one 
month's  rations;  and,  afterwards,  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  unprofitable  competition  for  food  in 
the  market  at  Balaklava  or  Constantinople,  die 
British  commissariat  would  inmish  sappUes,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  Baniinian  government.  The 
commissary,  however,  felt  the  weight  of  bis 
responsibilities  to  he  more  than  he  eotild  well 
bear;  and,  as  a  precautionai^  measure,  mudl 
larger  stores  of  provisions  wei-e  taken  out  fifom 
Genoa  than  had  been  origiually  intended :  tb^ 
delayed  the  embarkation.  A  sad  mlachance 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  enterprise.  The  splendid 
screw-steamer  Crettus,  chartered  from  the  General 
Screw  Steam-shipping  C-ompany,  started  fbom 
Genoa  on  the  24th  of  April,  laden  with  abowt 
4fX>  men,  and  three  months^  provisiona  Hm-  Iba 
whole  force;  besides  having  in  tow  a  taiBof^ 
ve^el  laden  with  cannon  and  ammnnitioa*  A 
fire  broke  out  two  hours  after  the  vessel  Varied ; 
and  it  was  with  ibe  utmost  diifioahty  the  steamer 
could  be  run  gently  ashore.     All  oa  board 
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Bt«ady  and  collected  until  the  moment  came  for 
dcsccndinff  to  the  l>oat,^  as  a  mode  of  escape  i  but 
tbe  racing  of  the  fire  had  by  tliia  tiine  created  a 
pnnic,  and  much  Iom  of  life  ensued.  The  ship  and 
the  pruvisions  being  destroye<i,  the  departure  of 
the  expedition  iras  tieceasarily  much  delayed  ;  stUl, 
no  material  chnng©  of  plan  occurring,  the  troops 
sailed  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  early 
weeks  of  May,  General  Alfonso  Bella  Marmora^ 
before  embarking,  addrestsed  an  order  of  the  day 
to  his  Boldiers,  in  which  he  said  :  *  We  shall  have 
before  xm  a  strong  and  jsowerful  enemy,  but  by 
our  Bide  will  gtand  brave  armies,  Which  have 
already  conaigned  to  history  the  celebrated  names 
of  SUistria,  Alma,  BalaklaTa,  and  Inkcrmaun. 
"We  shall  arrive  in  a  few  days  at  the  seat  of  war, 
and,  vicing  with  our  allies  in  courage,  firmness, 
and  discipline,  we  will  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
constancy  of  which  they  have  given  such  heroic 
proofe/  He  reminded  them  that  Genoa,  now  part 
of  the  Sanlinian  kingdom,  had  once  possessed 
power  and  wealth  in  that  same  Crimea  which  was 
again  about  to  be  the  scene  of  achievements.  He 
added :  *  A  cruel  and  premature  death  has  deprived 
lis  of  a  prince  who  waa  to  guide  us  in  that  gbrious 
enterprise.  You  followed  him  with  alacrity  in  tlie 
field*  of  Lombardy,  and  admired  him  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Novara.  He  expired,  regretting  lus  inal>i- 
lity  ta  lead  you  to  victory.  May  tbe  name  of  the 
Duke  of  QcKoa  remain  engraved  on  our  hearts, . . . 
Soldiers !  let  us  swear  not  to  disappoint  tho.so 
expeetationg,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  demonstpate 
that  an  lUliiin  army  in  worthy  to  co-operate  in 
this  gigantic  struggle.' 

It  was  a  etriking  fact,  illustrative  of  the  Russian 
sympathies  of  Naples,  and  the  dislike  of  the 
despotie  king  of  that  state  for  the  more  liberal 
sovereign  of  Jforthom  Italy,  that  the  most  marked 
incivility  was  displayed  towards  any  Sardinian 
officers  who  touched  at  Neapolitan  porta  on  the 
way  to  the  East,  There  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  thifl,  however,  in  the  hearty  greetings 
which  met  them  at  Constantinople,  BalaMavo, 
and  Kamicsch,  where  Turks,  English,  and  French 
accorded  them  a  welcome,  observed  their  soldierly 
bearing,  and  admired  tbeir  neat  and  convenient 
tiniforms — especLolly  that  of  the  Bcraagheri  or 
riflemen,  whose  feathered  ItaUan  hats  gave  a 
dash  of  the  picturci?qu0  to  a  dark-coloured  an<l 
olosely-fitting  dress.  Aa  they  landed  at  the  littlu 
harbour,  the  Sardinians  passed  up  tho  Balaklava 
Valley,  wound  Tonud  by  KadikoT,  and  proceeded 
to  their  camping-ground  near  the  left  or  western- 
most camp  of  the  French,  Hero  this  section 
may  leave  them :  future  pt^es  will  shew  to  what 
extent  and  in  what  way  these  new  allies  of  the 
sultan  aided  in  the  active  operations  of  tlio  war. 
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Tho  preparations  for  the  campaign    of  1855, 
relating  to  army-recniit«,  militia,  camp^xerciaos, 


foreign  legions,  Anglo-Turkish  contiBgent  and 
Sardinian  contingent,  were  a<5companied  by 
remarkable  applications  of  mechanical  ekill  in 
tbe  secondary  or  subsidiary  operations  of  the 
war.  A  large  distilling  apparatus,  for  instance, 
was  sent  out,  for  supplying  the  troops  with  fresh 
water  distilled  from  the  salt-water  in  Balaklava 
Harbour,  of  which  40,(X)0  gallons  could  be  pre- 
pared per  day.  As  another  example,  the  CAa^smr 
was  fitted  up  as  a  military  floating-factory,  con- 
taining an  engineer's  fitting-shop,  a  smitiiyf  a 
foundry,  a  saw-mill,  a  cjtrpeuter'*  shop,  portable 
engines,  and  a  store  of  working-materials — to 
form  a  depfkt  in  Balaklava  Harbour  for  the 
Army-works  Corps.  Other  ingenious  applications 
of  scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention 
were  made,  requiring  no  qiecial  mention :  there 
was  one,  however,  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
unquestionably  beneficial  during  the  later  months 
of  tho  war,  that  it  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed 
in  this  place  ^  the  Suhmarikb  ELKcmict- 
TELEGRAPH,  from  the  fihores  of  Bulgaria  to  those 
of  the  Crimea — an  application  to  warlike  purposes 
of  the  finest  raechanieO'Seientific  invention,  j>er- 
haps,  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  glance  at  the  various  maps  by  which  this 
work  is  illustrated  will  render  evident  the  fact 
that  the  French  government,  and  still  more 
strongly  that  of  England,  must  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  iu  tho  early  stages  of  the  war  in 
maintaining  communication  with  the  Crimea^ 
either  for  tbo  receipt  of  intelligence  or  the  issue 
of  instructions.  The  electric-telegraph,  it  is  true, 
had  spread  over  most  of  the  districtB  in  Central 
Europe,  and  had  been  connected  by  submarine 
cables  with  the  wires  of  the  English  system; 
but  this  great  boon  to  society'  hail  not  made  a 
near  approach  to  the  Crimea,  The  Russian  wires, 
extend  as  far  as  they  might,  would  obviously  not 
be  available  to  the  Allies  j  the  Au.^trian  wires 
did  not  cross  the  Carpathians  from  Transylvania 
towards  Bucharest  or  Jassy,  neither  did  they 
extend  fh>m  Cracow  to  Ozemovitz  antl  tbe  Pruth ; 
while  as  to  Turkey,  one  of  the  last  of  European 
nations  to  adopt  European  improvomeuts,  not  a 
mile  of  electric-t*legKiph  existed.  The  Crimea 
being  a  peninsula,  joined  only  at  one  point  to  a 
continent,  and  that  continent  in  tlie  possession  of 
Russia,  the  Alhes  had  no  other  mo<lo  of  approach 
than  across  the  Black  Sea,  and  consoqnently  no 
other  mode  of  transmitting  messages.  The  prac- 
tical questions  to  be  solved  were,  for  Russia  on 
the  one  hand^ — Row  could  tho  csear  most  quickly 
receive  news  at  8t  Petersburg  from  the  Crimea  I 
and  on  the  other.  How  could  tho  AlUea  beat  receive 
ncM-s  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London?  The  four 
capitals  here  named  were  connected  by  telegraphic 
wires;  and  therefore  each  might  learn  from  the 
othera,  so  far  as  thojcspectivc  governments  might 
permit;  but  the  difficulty  eonsbtod  in  the  filling 
up  of  the  gap  beyond  the  south-ei^temmost  limit 
of  the  By  stem. 

At  about  the  period  when  the  AHios  landed  in 
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acmv  the  Cknine;  laid  m  Utt  tieetEie-tekp»iili 
«M  Iftid  down  betw«ai  fiie  t»i>  Biimjiii  rafwlih, 
tlw  t^tar  jio«in>^  TirtmHj  mm— ml  tli«  dsrvtaoD 
of  time  for  the  trm»mi  tat  tbe  nea^Be:  As  b 
nteMW  of  JJoproTiDg  tlie  Vienift  itiste  fisr  Uie 
AHj^  a  ptaB  WM  pr^mSatd  wmae  weAm  after 
tiio  emuDeDceiiMnt  of  tine  ntgt  nt  Sebastopolf 
lor  ft  HeMner  to  Itare  tbe  Ctfineft  for  V»nia  u 
WtMitd  mterrahf  and  monatcd  oovrien  to  gaUop 
from  Vama  t^  Ki-oi»iadt,  in  Tnuunrlrania,  rid 
Buehar^  eroanng  ilt«  Daimbe  at  the  moit  ovn- 
vraient  pdnt.  BttI  evm  wbai  tlm  wm  done^ 
ttt«  adranlage  taj  with  Ruaia;  for  the  old  ii«iiia- 
pborc,  a  sjrvtem  of  telegraphic  stations  on  tlic 
iDcdiankal  principle  of  earty  daji,  had  been 
ait«l»luJied  thrtmgbottt  the  whole  distance  from 
Sobastopol  to  Mo«oow;  insomacii  that,  wbik 
mounted  couriers  canicrl  th«  foil  dispatches,  the 
nemaphore  signaled  short  messag«8  in  aboat 
tW4j  li^^A, 

l>i]ring  tlic  earlier  n-eeks  of  the  Crimean  ope- 
ratiotutf  great  dii^appointmeiit  waa  ft4t  in  England 
at  the  tardiness  in  the  arrival  of  intelligence, 
owing  to  the  irr^rolanty  of  the  prustal  servioe  by 
soa.  When  the  Tatar  route  throagb  Bolgaria  was 
plannedf  ardent  cxpectanljj  calculated  that  mc^ 
■ages  might  ri^ich  Tendon  fVom  Bala,k]ava  in  a1x»ut 
ulne^  boars ;  bat  thJ£^  too,  provnl  to  Lfe  an  over- 
sangmne  view.  When,  on  a  {larticiilar  occasion, 
a  Tatar  cooricr,  or  some  who  bribed  him,  cheated 
all  Western  Europe  by  an  annonncemcnt  that 
Bebastopul  was  taken,  ntcn  began  to  think  that 
the  courier-rv'Btcm  had  more  faults  even  than  its 
slotrncw.  The  London  newspapers,  learning  that 
the  llrrt  shot  of  the  momentona  siege  would  be 
firud  on  the  17th  of  October,  calculaied,  in  a  spirit 
aInaoMt  fretful,  on  the  probable  amount  of  time 
that  wouli]  elapse  before  aocount»  of  the  result 
oottld  reach  England;  men  had  persuaded  them- 
1k* Ives  Ihrtt  Hcljostopo!  must  fall  by  the  first  bom- 
bardment, and  they  reckoned  eagerly  the  days 
and  honrs  that  might  perchance  suffice  for  the 
transmiMiion  of  the  news.  There  was  an  absurd 
charge  made  against  the  active  London  ncws- 
papcrs,  early  in  tlio  war,  that  the^^  were  the  ' 
means  of  conveying  inteltigenco  to  the  Kussiao 
generals  in  the  Crimea  concerning  the  intended 
morements  of  the  Allies.  At  the  time  when 
these  aecuaationB  were  made,  the  London  editors 
rarely  obtained  Ihe  letters  of  their  cor  respondents 
at  Constantinople,  Vania,  or  Bucharest,  A-c,,  in 
lew  than  twelve  days  ;  and  it  frequtintly  happened 
tliat  thin  interval  extended  to  ne^trly  three  weeks. 
The  news  thus  obtained,  printed  in  London,  posted 
to  Ht  Petersburg,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Crimea 
or  the  lianks  of  the  Danube,  might,  it  was  feared, 
teseh  the  Menchikaffs  and  Gortchakoffs  something 
Ihcy  knew  i>ot  before.  It  was  not,  liowe\er,  diflS- 
tult  to  shew  that  the  czar  must  have  received 
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ill  the  priaeipil  oMalms  «r 
eOectiTe  »  veil  as  tise   wansL    impid 
transnuitzng  mea^gei^  tha  jMBex 
de»ron5  that  Hik  vondeifid  agrpt  i 
anciUary  to  the  opmMllmu  of  Ifae 
had  no  right,  aiid  the  Ottomgn  Pi 
dent  eomoiercial  me*ii%  to 
wires  front  the  Heoganaa  tramttimr  a 
of  the  Dannbian  proTiDCes  ;  aikd 
a&d  Fraiiee  took  ap  thia   mattes^ 
every  hand  red  miles  thos  cocnpl^ed 
the  time  necessary  for  tlie 
and  brief  dlspatchea^eaTing  tb«  fltfl 
as  before,  to  find  a  line  of  traitsdt  thxi 
channels.    Conseqnenlly,  on  the  1st  of 
1B55,  a  oonTention  waa  signed  betwe 
goremments  with   this  oli|eet.       By 
of  the  fir^t  dause  or  arttd^  a  line 
telegraphy  in  continnatioa  of  tlie  Ai 
was  to  be  laid  down  hy  the  Freocli 
between  Buchar^t  and    Tama^  P*ski]i^ 
Shnmla,  Silistria,  and  Rustchiik — ludf  I] 
of  its  construction  to  he  defrayed  by  tl 
govcmmenL     By  the  terms   of  otber 
waa  agre<Hl  that  the  French  govemme 
insure   by   lis   agents   the   superintend 
working  of  the  line,  in  consideration  of 
reimbureement  of  one-half  of  the  expe^ 
official    dispatches   coming   either   from 
governments,  or  from   the    bead-qtta]i« 
Allied  armies,  ahouM  have   preeedenoo 
mission  over  all  others,  and  on  a  footing 
equality  for  the  two  countries ;  that  wi 
to  dispatches  arriving  at  the  sanie  moi 
order  of  precedence  in  their  transnuBi 
be  alternate ;  that  dispatches,  wbetJher 
private,  should  be  paid  for  according 
to  be  determined  upon   hy  common  . 
the  receipts  to  In;  divided    e«^n£djy   bet 
two  government* ;  that  if  at  any  time 
construction  of  the  line,  one  of  the  tw 
meuts  should  desire  that    more   wires 
established,    they    were    to     be    laid   < 
wf^rked  by  the  French  government,  xmA 
conditions-,  that    the    EngUsh     goyem; 
entitled  to  have  an  agent  attached  to  Ht 
stration  of  the  line,  to  superintend  the 
of  the  agreement^  in  regard  to  all  that 
British  interests ;   and,  finally,  that  thi 
between  the  two  governments^  arising 
hand  from  the  expense   of   superinteo 
working   the  line,   and   on   the  otiwr 
receipts   for  dispatches  and  tne^ace^, 
made  op  and  balanced  at  the  endofei 

This  remarkable  plan,  foT  driving  i 
hghtning  speed  through  tbe  temtorio 
as  an  aid  to  that  aUy  ia  r^pelUag  an 


was  carried  out  in  the  same  good  faith  as  nil  tho 
other  conventions  between  England  and  Fmnce 
during  the  war.  The  now  electric  line,  connectmg 
five  importnnt  Turkish  towns,  rendered  a  doubk- 
service — it  shortened  the  time  fur  transmitting 
messages  to  and  from  Conf-tnntinoplc ;  and  it 
supplied  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation hetwefin  Western  Europe  and  the  Criniea. 
Already  liad  the  British  annj  in  the  Criniea 
derived  benefit  from  the  telegraphic  system,  even 
withiji  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  camp.  The 
government  was  supplied  by  the  Electric- telegraph 
Company  with  a  remarkahle  apparatus,  fitted  for 
laying  down  and  working  a  few  miles  oF  wire  at 
any  place  over  which  the  British  army  might  hold 
temporary  command.  Two  wagons,  built  for  the 
pnriTOse,  were  funiished  with  galvanic-batteries, 
telegraphic  instruments,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  insulated  wire,  Ruitaldc  either  for  land  or  sea. 
Sappers  and  miners  were  instructetl  in  the  use 
of  the  instruments,  and  arrangement**  were  made 
for  managing  an<l  guarding  tiie  whole  apparatus, 
wtiich  included  a  kind  of  jiuhsoil-plough  for  laying 
dow^i  the  wire  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Such  ai'j^aratns,  it  was  considered  by 
the  home  government,  might  he  ns.eftil  iiv  keeping 
up  communication  between  head  -  quartets  and 
distant  outposts  or  intrench ments,  between  the 
army  and  the  sea^shore,  or  between  the  fleet  and 
the  sea-shore. 

The  great  event,  however,  in  relation  to  the 
completion  of  telegmphic  communication  between 
the  camp  and  Wcntern  Europe,  was  the  submersion 
of  an  electric  cable  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  coast  of  Bulgaria  to  that  of  the  Crimea. 
This  wonderful  application  of  a  wonderful  prin- 
ciple was  completed  in  the  njonth  of  April  1855. 
Already,  by  the  cables  from  a  point  near  Dover 
to  France,  and  from  a  [Hjint  near  Orfordness  to 
Holland,  the  English  telegraphic  system  had  been 
connected  with  that  of  the  continent,  extended  by 
degrees  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  near  Varna  \ 
but  the  extent  of  sea  then  to  be  traversed  far 
exceeded  the  limit  ever  before  attained  by  sub- 
marine telegraphs ;  and  it  ftilly  taxed  the  powers 
of  the  engineers  ami  manufacturers  to  surmount 
the  numei-ous  difhculliesi  incident  to  such  an 
enterprise.  These  difCcultiea  conquered,  bowevcrj, 
tlie  cable  was  conveyed  Bafely  to  the  Bulgarian 
aliores  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  starting-point  being  near  Varna,  where  the 
land-telegraph  ended,  the  engineers  sought  for  a 
oonveuient  s[>ot  at  which  a  junction  between  the 
land-wires  and  the  submarine  cAblo  might  be 
effected.  They  selected  a  ragged  rain  callod 
Kaliaki-a  Castle,  on  tUo  shores  of  Kavarna  Bay, 
fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Varna;  a  small 
aihlition  of  land-lino,  sotnctimes  on  the  sands, 
aometiinc^  underground,  estabUshing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  t^vo  points.  This  castle  had 
belonged  to  the  Genoese  so  far  hack  as  the 
tliirteenth  eenturj-,  before  the  Turks  owned  a 
Tood  of  land  in  Bulgaria.     Remains  of  an  arch. 


a  chapel,  a  well,  and  ponderous  -walls,  alone 
remained  to  tell  of  this  once  strong  position, 
which  was  built  on  an  elevated  rock  surrounded 
hy  the  sea  except  at  one  narrow  iathmna.  A 
telegraph-house  was  built  among  the  ruins ;  and 
near  it  was  estaldishod  the  connection  between 
the  two  systems,  the  wire-rope  and  the  submarine 
cable.  A  Turkish  guard  wajs  hutted  among  the 
ruins,  to  protect  the  telegraph.  Tlie  arrangements 
were  maiiagetl  by  Captain  Robinson  on  the  [vart 
of  the  government,  and  Mr  Liddeil  on  that  of  the 
contractors.  Tiie  Ar^tts,  Terribk,  and  S/}i{^re 
steamers  left  Varna  on  the  31st  of  March,  with 
the  whole  of  the  apparatu.s  and  persons  to  work 
it ;  they  proceeded  to  Kaliakra  Ca.stlo  to  complete 
the  necessary  junctions ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
April  the  marvellous  talking- machine,  as  an 
Oriental  might  well  designate  it,  lay  along  the 
bottom  of  the  Black  Sea  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Crimea.  One  steamer  led  the  way,  to  pilot  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  course ;  another 
contained  tlie  enormous  cable;  while  the  third 
acted  as  tender,  assisting  to  lower  the  cable 
into  the  sea.  The  ships  carefully  apprgaclied  the 
sonthern  coast,  at  that  part  called  !^t  George's 
Bay,  just  beneath  the  monasterj'  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  English  naval  depot  at  Bala- 
klava  and  the  French  at  Kamieseh  ;  and  the 
cable  w^as  landed  at  a  point  indicated  in  one  of 
the  maps.*  Here  it  "was  eonneete*!  with  tlic 
land-wires  extending  to  the  respective  head- 
quartcra,  and  to  vai'tous  other  parts  of  the  camps. 

Thuj5  were  the  means  affordetl  for  almost  instan- 
taneous commnnjcalion  hetvveen  England  and 
the  Crimea :  an  aclnevenient  truly  marvellous, 
although  familiarity  speedily  brings  dowi;  all  such 
marvcLs  to  the  level  of  everyday  con jmon  place. 
It  was  curiously  observed  at  the  time  that,  •  It 
would  not  now  be  difficult,  by  some  little  further 
uo'*elty  of  invention,  to  cau.sc  the  reverberation 
of  the  very  cannon  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  bo 
transmitted,  in  the  shape  of  electric  vibrations, 
thTOugh  the  soon  miles  of  intervening  wire,  and 
heard,  in  still  continuous  vibrations,  finally  com- 
municated to  some  acoustic  apparatus  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament !'  The  nation, 
apart  from  such  refinement^  was  well  content 
with  the  immediate  result  obtained;  since  it 
enabled  the  newspapers  of  each  day  to  give  a 
feiv  wor<h?  of  a  dispatch  from  Txird  Italian  tele- 
graphed on  the  preceding  day  from  'the  camji 
before  Sebastopol  '—that  is,  so  far  n^  the  Minister 
of  War  was  willing  to  comraunieAtc  those  messages 
to  the  pubhe.  The  Black-Sea  Submarine  Klectric* 
telegraph  -was,  perhaps,  t!te  most  wonderful  gift 
ever  made  by  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  purposes  of 
war. 

The  novelty  of  this  quick  transmission  of  news 
led  to  some  misconceptioTi  of  the  right  of  usage. 
It  was  not  at  firet  clearly  seen  whether,  tha 
Bulgarian  and  the  Black  Sea  lines  having  been 
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the  Crimea,  8t  Petersburg  receiTwl  infonnatiou 
from  that  region  more  quttkly  than  the  other  three 
capitaJa ;  the  liuffiiiin  generals  despatchert  Tatars 
or  Cossftck  couriers  from  the  Crimea  to  Moscow, 
ticross  the  Ukraine ;  and  as  the  electric-tele^apli 
was  laid  down  between  the  two  Russian  capitaJa, 
the  Tatar  journey  virtually  measured  the  duration 
of  time  for  the  transit  of  the  message.  As  a 
means  of  improving  the  Vienna  route  for  the 
Allies,  a  plan  was  organised  some  weeks  after 
the  com  men  cement  of  the  siege  of  Sehastopol, 
for  a  steamer  to  leave  the  Crimea  for  Vai-na  at 
fitated  intervals^  and  mounted  couriers  to  gallop 
from  Varna  to  Kroostadt,  in  Transylvania,  vid 
Bucharest,  crossing  the  l>anubo  at  the  most  con- 
venient point.  But  even  when  tliia  was  done, 
Iho  advantage  lay  with  Russia-,  for  the  old  sema- 
phore, A  system  of  telcgraphie  stations  on  tlie 
mechanical  principle  of  early  days,  had  been 
established  throughout  the  whole  flistanee  from 
fclcbastopol  to  Moscow ;  insomuch  that,  while 
mounted  couriers  carried  the  full  dispatches,  the 
semaydiorc  signaled  short  messages  iu  about 
two  days. 

l>uring  tho  earlier  weeks  of  the  Crimean  ope- 
rations, great  disappointineiit  was  felt  in  Jihigland 
at  tho  tardiness  in  the  arrival  af  intclligcaco, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  postal  service  by 
sea.  When  the  Tatar  route  through  Bulgaria  was 
planned,  ardent  expectants  calculated  that  nie,s- 
xvges  might  reach  Londoir  from  Balaklava  in  about 
ninety  hours ;  but  thii^,  too,  provctl  to  be  an  over- 
ganguine  view.  When,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
a  Tatar  courier,  or  some  who  bribed  him,  cheated 
all  Western  Europe  by  an  announcement  that 
Sebastopol  was  taketi,  men  began  to  think  ttiat 
tho  courier-system  had  loore  faulta  even  tbau  its 
slowness.  The  London  newspapers,  learning  that 
tiie  first  shot  of  the  momentous  siege  would  Ite 
fired  on  the  nth  of  October,  calculated,  in  a  spirit 
almost  fretful,  on  the  probable  aniount  of  time 
that  would  elapse  before  accounts  of  the  result 
coidil  reach  England;  men  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  8eba«topol  must  fail  by  the  first  bom- 
bard men  t,  and  they  reckoned  eagerly  the  days 
wid  hours  that  might  perchance  suffice  for  the 
transmission  of  tho  news.  There  was  an  absurd 
charge  made  against  the  active  London  news- 
papers, early  in  the  war,  that  they  were  tho 
means  of  conveying  inteJligencc  to  the  Russian 
generals  in  the  Crimea  concerning  the  intended 
movements  of  the  Allies.  At  the  time  when 
these  accusations  were  matle,  the  London  editors 
rarely  obtained  the  letters  of  their  correspondents 
at  Constantinople,  Varna,  or  Bucharest,  A*c.,  in 
less  than  twclre  days  ;  and  it  frequently  liap^wned 
tliat  this  interval  extendeil  tt}  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  news  thus  obtained,  printed  in  London,  posted 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Crimea 
or  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  might,  it  was  feared, 
teach  the  Meachikofis  and  Gortchakotfs  something 
they  knew  not  before.  It  was  not,  however,  difB* 
cult  to  shew  that  the  czar  must  have  received 


information  mncb  earlier,  by  channels  carefully 
kept  up  for  that  purpose.  In  truth,  military 
authorities  and  government  officials  were  ill 
satisfie*!  with  the  current  newspaper  activity, 
and  would  have  frowned  it  into  discredit 

The  eloctrie-telcgi-aph  being  acknowledged  in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  as  the  most 
eftective  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  means  of 
transmitting  messages,  the  Allies  were  earnestly 
desirous  that  this  wonderful  a|;ent  should  bo  made 
ancillary  to  tlie  operations  of  the  war,  Austria 
hatl  no  right,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  insuffi- 
cient commercial  means,  to  extend  tho  electric 
wires  from  tho  Hungarian  frontier  into  tlie  heart 
of  the  Danubian  provinces ;  and  therefore  England 
and  France  took  up  this  matter^  knowing  that 
every  liundred  mUes  thus  complete  would  shorten 
the  time  necessary  for  the  trausmission  of  news 
and  brief  dispatches — leaving  the  full  dispatches^ 
as  before,  to  fiud  a  line  of  transit  through  other 
channels.  Consequently,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1855,  a  convention  was  sigMod  between  the  two 
govenimeuts  with  this  object.  By  the  terms 
of  tho  first  clause  or  article,  a  line  of  clectrie- 
tel ©graph,  in  continuation  of  the  Austrian  lines, 
was  to  bo  laid  down  by  the  French  government 
between  Bucharest  and  Varna,  passing  through 
Shuinla,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk — half  the  expense 
of  lU  construction  to  be  defrayed  by  the  English 
government.  By  the  ternis  of  other  clauses,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  French  government  should 
jnsore  by  its  agents  the  saperinteudence  and 
working  of  the  line,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
reimbursement  of  one-half  of  tho  expenses  ;  that 
official  dispatches  coming  either  fTOui  the  two 
governments,  or  from  tlic  head-quarters  of  the 
Allied  armies,  should  have  preceilenee  of  trans- 
mission over  all  others,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  for  the  two  countries;  that  with  regard 
to  dispatches  arriving  at  the  same  moment,  the 
order  of  precedence  in  their  transmission  should 
be  alternate;  that  dispatclic.^,  whether  official  or 
private,  should  be  jiaid  for  according  to  a  SCftle 
to  bo  determined  upon  by  common  agreement, 
the  receipts  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  governments ;  that  if  at  any  time  after  the 
constniction  of  the  line,  one  of  the  two  govern- 
ments should  desiro  that  more  wires  might  be 
established,  they  were  to  be  laid  down  and 
worked  by  the  French  government^  under  similar 
conditions;  that  the  English  government  wa» 
cntitletl  to  have  an  agent  attached  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  line,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  agreement,  in  regard  to  all  that  concerned 
British  interests ;  and,  tiuatly,  that  tho  aeeounts 
between  the  two  governments,  arising  on  the  one 
hand  from  tho  expense  of  Bui)erin tending  and 
working  the  line,  and  on  tho  other  from  the 
receipts  for  dispatches  and  messages,  should  be 
made  up  and  balanced  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

Tlvis  remarkable  plan,  for  driving  words  vrith 
lightning  speed  thrt>ugh  the  territtiries  of  an  ally, 
aa  an  aid  to  that  aUy  in  repelling  an  figgre»or, 
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was  carried  out  in  the  same  good  fliith  as  nil  the 
other  conventions  Iwtween  England  and  France 
during  the  war.  The  new^  eleatrk  line,  connecting 
Ave  important  Turkish  to'n-na,  rendered  a  double 
service — it  shortenetl  the  time  for  transmitting 
messages  to  and  from  Constantinople ;  and  it 
supplied  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation between  Western  Europe  and  the  Crimea, 
Already  bad  the  British  amiy  in  the  Crimea 
derived  benefit  from  tbe  telegraphic  system,  evcti 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  c^mp,  Tlio 
goveniment  was  supplied  by  the  Kleu trie- telegraph 
Company  with  a  remarkable  apparatus,  fitted  for 
laying  down  and  working  a  few  miles  of  wire  at 
any  place  over  which  the  British  army  might  hold 
temporary  command.  Tu-o  wagons,  built  frjr  tlie 
purpose,  were  famished  with  galvanic-hattei-les, 
telegraphic  instrument!*,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  insulated  wire,  snitable  either  for  land  or  sea, 
Sajfpers  and  miners  were  instructed  in  the  nse 
of  the  instruments,  and  arrangements  were  mail^ 
for  man^ing^  and  gaartling  tlie  whole  apparatun, 
which  included  a  kind  of  subsoil-plough  fur  laying 
down  the  wire  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  gmund,  Hueh  ajtparatns,  it  was  considered  by 
the  home  government,  might  be  useftil  in  keephig 
up  communication  between  heail  -  quarters  and 
distant  outposts  or  iKtrenchmeuta,  between  the 
army  and  the  sea-shore,  or  between  the  fleet  and 
the  sea-shore. 

The  great  event,  however,  in  relation  to  the 
completion  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  camp  and  Western  Europe,  was  the  submersion 
of  an  electric  cable  in  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  coast  of  Bulgaj'ia  to  that  of  the  Crimea. 
This  won<lorful  application  of  a  wonderful  prin- 
ciple was  completed  in  the  month  of  April  1SS5. 
Already,  by  the  cables  from  a  point  near  Dover 
to  France,  and  from  a  iKjint  near  Orfordncss  to 
Holland,  the  Engliab  telegraphic  system  had  been 
connected  with  that  of  the  continent,  extended  by 
degrees  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  ncjir  Varna  ; 
but  the  extent  of  sea  then  to  be  traversed  far 
exceeded  the  limit  ever  before  attained  by  sub- 
marine tek^i^phs ;  and  it  fully  taxed  the  powers 
of  the  engineers  and  maimfacturers  to  surmount 
the  numerous  difficulties  incident  to  such  an 
enteri»rise.  These  difficulties  conquered,  however, 
the  cable  was  convojod  safely  to  the  Bulgarian 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

The  starting-point  being  near  Varna,  where  the 
land-teleg!'a[di  ended,  the  engineers  sought  for  a 
convenient  spot  at  which  a  junction  between  the 
land-wires  and  the  submarine  cable  might  be 
effected.  They  selected  a  rugged  ruin  called 
Kahakra  Castle,  on  the  shores  of  Kavarna  Bay, 
fourteen  miles  north-east  of  Varna ;  a  small 
addition  of  land-line,  sometimes  on  the  sands, 
sometimes  underground,  establishing  a  communi- 
cation between  the  two  points.  This  castle  had 
belonged  to  tlie  Genoese  r<»  far  back  as  the 
tiiirt«enth  century,  bofure  the  Turks  owned  a 
rood  of  land  in  Bulgaria,     RcmaiDs  of  an  arcU, 


a  chapel,  a  well,  and  ponderous  walls,  alone 
rcmiained  to  tell  of  this  once  strong  position, 
which  was  built  on  an  elevated  rock  sui-rounded 
by  the  sea  except  at  one  narrow  isthmus,  A 
telegraph-house  was  built  among  the  ruins;  and 
near  it  was  established  tlje  connection  between 
the  two  systetns,  the  wire-rope  and  the  submariae 
cable,  A  Turkish  guard  was  hutted  nniong  the 
ruins,  to  protect  the  telcgrai>h.  The  arrangements 
were  managed  by  Captain  Robinson  on  the  part 
of  the  goveniment,  and  Mr  Liddell  on  that  of  the 
contractors.  The  Ar^iiSf  Terriblt^  and  Spitjire 
!*teamer3  left  Varna  on  the  31st  of  Mareli,  with 
the  whole  of  the  apparatuii  and  persons  to  work 
it ;  they  proceeded  to  Kahakra  Castle  to  complete 
the  necessary  junctions  ;  and  by  the  nxiddlc  of 
April  tho  mf^rvtdkms  talking- machine,  as  an 
Oriental  might  well  designate  it,  lay  along  the 
bi>ttotn  of  the  Black  Sea  from  Bulgaria  to  tho 
Crimea.  One  steamer  led  the  way,  to  pilot  tlio 
shortest  and  most  convenient  course;  another 
contained  the  enormous  cable;  while  the  third 
actetl  as  tender,  assisting  to  lower  the  cal«Ie 
into  the  sea.  The  ships  care fu Sly  approached  the 
southern  coast,  at  that  part  calleil  S?t  George's 
Bay,  just  beneath  the  monastery  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  Enghsh  tiaval  depot  at  Bala- 
klaTa  and  tbe  French  at  Kamiesch  ;  and  the 
cable  was  landed  at  a  point  indicated  in  one  of 
the  maps.*  Here  it  was  connected  with  the 
laud-wires  extending  to  the  respective  head- 
quarters, and  to  various  other  parts  of  the  camp?. 

Thus  were  the  means  afforded  for  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  between  England  and 
tlie  Crimea :  an  achievement  truly  marvellous, 
although  familiarity  speedily  brings  down  all  such 
marvels  to  the  level  of  everyday  conjmoni»lace. 
It  was  curiously  observed  at  tlie  time  that,  '  It 
would  not  now  be  difficult,  by  some  little  further 
novelty  of  invention,  to  cause  the  reverberation 
of  the  very  cannon  tlicmselvcs,  as  it  were,  to  bo 
transmittetlj  in  the  shape  of  electric  vibrations, 
through  the  3(XM.i  miles  of  intervening  wire,  and 
heard,  in  still  continuous  vibrations,  finaBy  com- 
municated  to  eome  acoustic  apparatus  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  t'  The  nation, 
apart  from  such  refinements,  was  well  content 
with  the  immediate  result  obtained ;  since  it 
enabled  tlie  newspapers  of  each  day  to  give  a 
few  worfLs  of  a  dispatch  from  Lord  RaLjlan  tele- 
graphed on  the  preceding  day  from  '  the  camp 
before  Sehastopol ' — that  is,  so  far  as  the  Minister 
of  War  was  willing  to  communicate  those  mess.iges 
to  the  public.  The  Black-Sea  Submarine  Electric- 
telegraph  was,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  gift 
erer  made  by  the  n,vt&  of  peace  to  the  purposes  of 
war, 

Tlie  novelty  of  this  quick  transmission  of  news 
ted  to  some  miscotieeption  of  the  right  of  usage. 
It  was  not  at  iii-st  clearly  seen  wlicUier,  tho 
Bulgarian  and  the  Black  Sea  lines  having  been 

*  *  Portkia  of  tlw  Crttnea  turoaliif  Chief  Scene  of  Warfiirc.' 
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established  for  Kpar- purposes,  thoy  would  he 
avHilable  for  private  and  newspaper  interests, 
Immedioteiy  aft-cr  tho  completion  of  the  line,  a 
question  on  this  subject  Wfia  asked  in  tbo  House 
of  Commons;  to  which  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  replied  :  *  1  hope  the  House  will  dearly 
und4^rstaiid  that  the  gavemnient,  in  reference  to 
communications  made  to  them  by  the  admiral 
Rnd  gcnerala  In  the  Crimea,  must  obviously,  for 
tho  good  of  the  public  service,  exercise  tlio 
most  complete  discretion  as  to  what  intjelligence 
they  will  communicate  to  the  public.  Tlioy  may 
obviously  receive  intelligence  which  it  would  be 
moat  improper  to  eommimicatc ;  and  1  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  in  consequence  of  the 
numercjUB  questions  which  have  been  put  upon 
tliia  subject,  that  the  government  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  reserve  such  intcUigenco  aa  they 
think  ought  to  be  reserved/  As  the  telegraph 
was  primarily  intended  for  war-purposes,  any 
application  of  it  for  private  or  commercial  usage 
was  at  tho  discretion  of  tho  two  governments, 
parties  to  its  formation. 

The  submarine  poi-tion  of  the  Ime  was  finished 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  land  portion ;  for 
althouj^'h  the  BulgariaTi  wires  from  Varna  to 
Rustchak,  and  tbo  Wallachian  fi-gm  Giui-gevo  to 
Bucharest  ami  Kronstadt,  M-erc  in  us5c,  the  passage 
of  tho  Danube  itself,  from  Rustcbuk  to  Giurgevo, 
was  somewhat  delayed.  This  delay,  however,  was 
not  considerable :  tho  lino  was  soon  in  working- 
ordop  tram  end  to  end.  The  advantage  of  the^o 
lines  of  instantaneous  communication  became  so 
evident  to  the  Turkish  government,  that  arrange- 
ments wore  shortly  afterwards  made  for  extending 
tho  system  to  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. Tho  Austrian  wires  carried  south  through 
Hungary  to  Belgrade,  there  touched  tho  Turkish 
frontier  on  the  banks  of  tho  Danube;  and  a 
French  company  contracted  for  a  continuation  of 
this  line  throuj^'h  the  towns  of  Sctnlin,  Sophia, 
and  Adrianople,  to  Constantinoplo.  Commercially 
speaking,  no  such  line  of  rapid  dispatch  was 
consistent  with  the  then  existing  state  of  Turkey. 
The  towns  on  the  iNouto,  it  was  well  obs erred  at 
the  period,  have  so  little  intercourse  with  each 
other,  tliat  they  could  not  pay  one  per  cent,  on 
the  cheapest  lino  of  telegraph  ever  made.  *  The 
country  h  a  desert,  the  inhabitants  simple  or 
savage ;  the  roads,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  are 
infested  hy  robbors  ■  the  polc««,  if  unguarded,  would 
bo  cut  down  fur  firewood,  and  tho  more  valuable 
copper  would  be  a  still  greater  prize.  One  part 
of  tho  iMjpulation  would  look  upon  the  telegraph 
Sfi  u^ele^s,  another  part  as  impious.'  In  a  national 
or  state  iJoint  of  view,  however,  such  a  work 
was  likely  to  become  extremely  valuable — as  one 
among  tho  civilising  agents  destine*!,  perhaps,  to 
render  Turkey  a  worthy  member  of  (he  European 
fam^ily  of  nations.  A  portion  of  this  hno,  from 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  joining  another 
line  from  the  last-uametl  town  to  Shunila,  was 
completed  l>y  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1855 — 


guard-houses  being  built  at  intervals,  for  the  men 
employed  to  protect  tho  wires  in  the  wild  districts 
of  the  Balkan.  Besides  this  hue,  an  English  firm 
sought  the  means  of  extending  tlie  advantage 
southward  from  Constantinople  to  Alexandria^ 
thereby  connecting  the  European  with  tho  African 
dominions  of  the  sultan.  The  plan  laid  before 
the  Ottoman  govommeiit  comprised  a  seriesi  of 
submarino  cables,  dipping  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, tho  Dardanelles,  and  the  Mgean^  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  with  a  few  resting-pomts  on 
land,  and  then  boldly  crossing  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  submerged  cable  th)m  Ehodes  to  Alexandria. 

Two  remarkftblo  consequences  attended  tho 
establishment  of  electro- telegraphic  comraunicatioii 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  seat  of  war^ 
the  one  affecting  the  journaUsts,  and  the  other 
the  military  and  naval  commanders.  In  the 
dnys  of  Akna,  Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  when 
steam-ships  or  mounted  couriers  were  neceasary 
components  in  any  available  dispatch-route,  tho 
newspaper  coi-respondents  in  the  Crimea  were 
all-lH)werful  in  tho  eyes  of  the  nation.  It  was  to 
them  that  the  home-circle  looked  for  information 
concerning  the  deeds  of  fathers  and  sons,  of 
brothers,  and  husbands,  and  lovers  engaged  in 
the  war ;  and  it  was  not  a  vain  search.  Never 
has  there  been  more  brilliant  writing,  more  ri%-id 
descriptions  of  battle-fields  and  martial  achieve^ 
menbi,  than  tho  newspapers  of  London  contained 
in  the  closing  luontlis  of  1854 ;  and  wh«n  misery 
followed  in  the  train  of  glory,  when  a  deplorable 
winter  closed  a  warliko  autumn,  still  did  the 
journalists  furnish  tho  only  full  and  truthful  tale  r 
presenting  the  verity  in  all  its  stemne^  despite 
official  colducsa  and  contradiction.  There  never 
before  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  England,  in  which  the  public  so  generally 
trusted  the  journalists  in  preference  to  the  holders 
of  office,  in  all  that  concerned  news  from  the  eeat 
of  war.  But  when  the  spring  of  1855  arrived,  a 
change  supervene.  The  letters  of  the  newspapeir 
con-espondenta  came  as  rapidly  as  before,  and  were 
as  well  written  as  before ;  but  they  came  to  hand 
at  a  date  when  the  chief  items  of  information  bad 
long  been  diiTused  over  tho  empire.  Tlie  electric- 
telegraph,  though  it  could  not  wcU  transmit  long 
dis[iatchcs  at  one  time,  could  bo  used  day  by  day, 
or  hour  by  hour,  and  thus  successive  Inatalmesis 
tif  news  reached  England,  finding  their  way  to 
the  public  through  various  channels.  The  keen 
thirst  for  immediate  information  was  allayed 
by  the  telegraph ;  and  tho  letters  of  '  Our  own 
Correspondent,'  though  atill  necessary  for  a  dne 
comprehension  of  tho  details,  wei-e  received  much 
more  calmly,  or  neglcctetl  with  much  less  seruplo, 
after  this  remarkable  change  of  system  had  boen 
efibctcfl. 

The  second  consequence,  adverted  to  above, 
bore  relation  to  the  position  and  proeeedinp  of 
the  miUtary  and  uaTal  commanders.  8o  long 
as  dispatches  were  transmittetl  by  tho  old  method^ 
the  commanders  wer«  led  to  the  guidanee  of  their 
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own  judgment  in  all  that  concerned  immediate 
tactics.  No  order  issued  from  London  or  Paris 
was  aTaiJat)le  far  the  next  day,  qv  even  the  nest 
fiiur  or  six  days ;  the  commanders  cou]d  he  fore- 
wam©d  of  the  wish  of  the  government  resid- 
ing Ifti^e  schemes  of  Btratcgy  only  by  messages 
transmitted  long  previously :  any  minor  events 
occurring  in  the  intervening  period  were  neces- 
sarily controlled  by  the  commanders  themaclves 
rather  than  by  the  governments.  The  result 
might  bo  gooil  or  bad,  according  to  eircmnstancca  ■ 
the  general  might  be  shielded  from  the  vexatious 
oi>eTatioD  of  fiuctuatiog  councils  at  home,  or  on 
the  other  hand  he  might  be  deprived  of  ready 
advice  at  a  critical  period;  but  the  truth  was 
the  Game  in  either  case — he  was  left  to  his  own 
resources.  When,  however,  thoughts  and  words, 
orders  and  coun tor-orders,  began  to  flash  across 
EurojMj  with  hglitning-spced,  tlic  relative  positions 
of  the  two  parties  were  changed.  The  Wesstem 
governments  acquired  a  power  of  learning  each 
day's  proceedings  on  the  succeciiing  day,  nay,  on 
the  very  day  itself.  A  minister  in  London  was 
enabled  to  announce  in  the  Honse  of  Commons 
occurrences  in  the  Crimea  of  that  same  morning, 
after,  perhaps,  having  transmitted  a  brief  reply 
to  the  message  received.     As  a  consequence,  the 


armies  were  commanded  nearly  as  much  in 
London  and  Paris  as  at  the  seat  of  w^ar  itself. 
Every  important  movement  of  troops,  every  open- 
ing of  a  new  battery,  every  suspected  approach 
of  an  enemy's  force,  every  loss  to  be  regretted  or 
success  to  be  vaunted,  was  known  to  tb©  Western 
Powers  within  a  few  hours  of  ita  occurrenee ; 
and  orders,  consequent  on  the  news  thus  received, 
were  quickly  transmitted  in  return.  The  com- 
manders marked  out  their  poliey  for  the  morrow, 
not  immediately  from  the  events  of  yesterday, 
but  probably  from  tlie  opmious  of  the  two  govern- 
ments respecting  those  events.  At  times  thii 
intervention  was  valuable;  on  other  oecawons  it 
disconcerted  the  plans:  to  some  men  it  wai  a 
source  of  sti-ength  in  the  midst  of  their  feeblenesa  ; 
to  others  it  was  a  palsying  cheek  to  an  eneigetic 
course. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  on  a  fair  balance 
of  good  and  bad  remits,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  tLsual  cfFeots  of  novelty  and  change^ 
that  tiie  completion  of  submarine  telegraphic 
communication,  between  the  Turkish  shores  and 
the  Crimea,  was  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  the  present  Chapter  has 
been  devoted — ^the  preparations  for  the  campaign 
of  1855, 
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^ARTBD  Aud  important  as  may 
liiive  been  the  subsidiaij  la-bours 
other  quarters.  ingen[oua  the 
eolktoral  aid  brought  to  hear  upon 
the  art  of  war,  the  siege  of  Sebaatopol, 
*  never  stopped.  It  \ras  a  continuous 
''  eventj  affected  of  course  by  concurrent 
circumstances,  but  still  distinct  from 
''them.  The  winter-terrors  formed  a  history 
of  their  own  :  still  the  si^o  continued — the 
Enropt^an  statesmen  discussed  the  poisible  condi- 
tions of  peace,  and  tho  Knglisb  govornmeot  busily 
concerned  itself  with  ^ecruits^  militia,  camps, 
foreign  legions,  and  allied  contingents :  still  the 
si^e  continued— the  engineers  and  men  of  science 
invented  new  guns^  formed  monster  shell s^  laid 
down  camp-railwajB,  and  constructed  war-tcle- 
graphs  ;  still  the  dege  continued — tho  fleets 
Idockaded,  or  steamed  from  port  to  port,  or  quietly 
lay  at  anchor :  still  tlie  aiege  contiimeil  Kot  that 
it  was  a  si  ego  presenting  day  by  day  the  smoke 
and  noise  of  actual  warfare,  tho  booming  of  guns 
and  the  shattering  of  forts  and  walls ;  for  there 
were  long  intervening  periods  of  repose,  Nor  was 
it  a  complete  blockade  or  investment  ;  for  the 
allies  commanded  the  soutliem  side  of  Sebastopol 
only,  having  no  power  to  reach  the  northern,  no 
force  to  check  the  fire  of  the  tremendous  batteries 
on  the  northern  licights^  no  means  of  prevcuting 
the  reception  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  by 
the  grarrison.  Still  it  was  a  siege,  marked  by 
unceasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  besiej^ers, 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  aiege-material,  and  a 
closer  and  closer  approach  to  the  margin  of  the 
town,  together  with  frequent  sorties  by  the  gar- 
rison, attempts  at  surprii^o  in  the  rear  of  the 
camp,  and  fikirmisliea  between  the  hostile  troopa. 

The  slow  and  laborious  operations  of  the  siege 
during  the  winter  w^ere  traced  in  Chapter  YIIL, 
which  closed  with  an  account  of  the  occupation 
and  fortifying  hy  the  Russians  of  certain  elevatc<l 
positions  exterior  to  the  Malakoff  about  the  end 
of  February  and  the  bey:inning  of  March.  This 
dato  may  bo  used  to  mark  the  ending  of  tlie 
winter  opera^ons  and  the  comnicu cement  of 
those  of  spring — since  those  achievements  by  the 
defenders  of  Sebastopol  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  the  place ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  besieger*  were  beginning  largely  to  augment 
their  forces  in  men  and  in  guns,  and  had  nearly 
surmounted   the    miseries  of  the    winter.     The 


summer  siege  operations  of  1855,  then,  treated  in 
tiie  present  Chapter,  continued  until  September, 
when,  by  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
retirement  of  the  RussiiUis  from  the  &>ulh  to 
the  north  side  of  Sebastopol  Harbour,  the  siegte 
assumed  a  whoUv  new  character. 


ADDITIONAL     WORKS    OP    ATTACK    A>I» 
DEFENCE. 

The  aiege  of  Sebastopol  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  generally  recorded  in  tnilitaiy 
history.  So  far  from  being  a  place  strongly  fortified 
in  a  regular  manner,  the  town  was  at  first 
almost  undefended  on  the  very  side  where  the 
aiege  commenced.  The  engineers  had  long  before 
fortified  the  northern  heights,  against  any  foe 
approaching  from  the  Katcha,  Belhek,  or  Alma  j 
they  had  also  pi-otected  the  harbour  against  the 
fleets  of  any  hgstUe  maritime  power,  first  by  forts 
and  batteries  of  ti-eracudous  strength,  and  then  by 
a  line  of  bulky  ships  sunk  across  the  entrance ; 
but,  not  recogniBing  the  probability,  scarcely 
believing  even  the  possibility,  of  an  attack  from 
the  plateau  on  the  south,  they  had  left  that  side 
of  the  town  undefeuded,  the  streets  a^oeiiding  to 
the  plateau  itself  without  the  intervention  of 
any  waH,  ditch,  or  other  obstmction,  A  militiwy 
guard-house,  or  a  barrack  mounting  a  few  gam^ 
was  all  that  assumed  a  defensive  aspect.  In  etJect^ 
the  Allies  began  to  besiege  a  place  unfortified  on 
the  side  besieged,  and  then  saw  the  fortifications 
grow  up  before  tbens.  The  Scbaatopol  of  the  14lh 
of  Septembei",  when  tho  Allies  landed  in  the 
Crimea,  was  not  the  Sebastopol  of  the  26th  of 
September,  when  they  arrived  at  Ualaklava  after 
the  flank-march  ;  nor  was  this  the  same  as  the 
Sebastopol  bombarded  by  the  Allies  on  the  17th 
of  October ;  the  place  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  was  not  the  same  as  at  the  ending  of  the 
old;  and  all  in  common  were  different  from  the 
Sebastopol  presented  in  March.  True,  the  inha- 
bited part  of  the  town  wag  the  same,  having  the 
same  i^trccts  and  buildings;  but  it  was  changed 
to  the  cya  of  a  military  engineer.  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  as  a  consequence  of  this  singular 
metamorphosis,  to  describe  briefly  the  defences 
as  they  existed  at  different  dates,  as  a  ine;ins  of 
defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
attempted  by  the  besiegers,  and  tho  difficuLtios 


wherewith  that  work  was  beset.  Another  descrip- 
tion, and  this  tlio  lust  and  raost  delaUed,  will  now 
be  desirahle ;  aiiico  the  siege  operations,  in  the 
six  months  beginning  with  the  fortifying  of  the 
Mamelau  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  the 
Malakoff,  were  espeeially  dependent  on  a  state  of 
Scbastopol  not  existing  in  the  autumn  or  winter, 
|The  maps  in  the  present  volume  ser\'c  to  illustrate 
this  very  point ;  for  whikf  the  wood- cut  plan  * 
shews  how  scanty  were  the  attack  aiid  defence 
works  on  the  17th  of  October  18j4j  when  the 
first    bombardment   l>egan ;    the    coloured  map^ 


exhibit  a  stiiking  adYance  in  this  particular, 
applicablo  to  the  spring  and  summer  of  1855 — 
proving  that  English,  French,  and  Itussians  had 
enormously  inereaseil  tlioir  hues,  redoul>ts,  forts, 
bastions,  batteries,  rifle-pits,  trenches,  rampart^  &c. 
It  may  be  well  hero  to  remark,  that  there  is 
much  difficulty  in  identifying  by  name  many  of 
the  fortifications  and  eminences  around  Scbas- 
topol, on  account  of  discrepancies  in  llie  nojncn- 
elaturc  by  thoee  who  were  present  at  the  operations. 
The  French  gave  the  name  'Bastion  dii  Mat'  to 
the  same  work  calJed  by  the  Englisli  the  '  Flagstaff 
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Bastion  du  U&C,  AT  FligitAff  Eiittfrf . 


Baltery,'  and  without  any  reference  to  the  Unssjan 
name.  The  rounded  hill  callet!  by  them  the 
'  Mamelon,'  received  the  name  of  Gordon's  Hill 
from  the  Englishj,  who  also  borrowed  tlie  designa- 
tion inventeil  by  tlieir  neighbour* ;  but  it  i»  not 
always  clear  whether  the  'Mamelon'  and  the 
'Mamt'lon  Vert,'  as  mentioned  bv  the  French, 
were  two  hills  or  two  names  for  the  same  hill. 
Again,  the  MalakofF  was  designated  by  the 
Russians  sometimes  by  a  name,  sometimes  by 
a  number ;  while  tbe  Allies  gave  it  two  distinct 
appellations,  both  different  from  either  of  the 
Russian  names.  The  French  applied  the  names 
*  Oavragcs  Blanca  '  and  '  On  v  rages  Verta' — trans- 
lated by  the  English  into  *  White  Works  *  and 
'Green  Works'— to  Russian  redoubts,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  llussian  namt^  and  according 
to  the  prevailing  colour  which  those  batteries 
Lapijened  to  present  at  the  time.  As  a  last  in- 
stance, Lord  Raglan  soraetimts  applied  the  name 

•  See  p.  248. 


*  Dock-yard  Creek'  to  the  Inner  Harlfour,  whereas 
most  of  the  officers  and  writers  gave  that  name 
to  a  small  iidet  on  the  cast  side  of  the  harbour. 
From  tbese  discrepancies  it  arises  tliat  there  is  an 
occasional  liability  to  error  in  identification. 

When  a  spectator  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  various  objccfji  spread  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  ground,  he  either  takes  up  a  station  on  an 
elevated  sjHjt  whence  the  whole  appcjirs  sprea*! 
out  in  bii'd's-eye  perspective  l)cf<>re  him,  or  he 
studies  a  ground-plan  whereon  the  whole  h  de- 
picted as  if  seen  by  an  eye  vertically  above.  The 
first- named  mode  was  ado]tted  by  Li  en  tenant- 
colon  el  ilamlcy,*  as  a  means  of  rendering  Lis 
readers  fanjiliar  with  the  appearatiee,  furtifi cations, 
and  siege-works  of  Sobaskipol,  as  seen  from  a 
particular  sjvot  at  the  period  now  under  notice. 
The  result,  in  a  condensed  foruij  %vill  be  uscftd 
hero. 

The  spot  selected  for  this  look-out  was  a  small 


•  Citmpa!fp%  tff  Se&aiteptff,  p,  104. 


buildiog  which  had  heen  a  Rossian  ptcket-honae, 
Dear  the  \Voroniow  Road,  In  advance  of  the  light- 
divbion  camp.  ItowTi  the  slope  immediately  in 
front  was  a  moi-tar-battcry,  with  a  small  breast 
work  of  earth  and  Btgtie ;  and  bejroud  Ihis^ 
far  distant,  spread  out  the  city  of  Sebasto|KjL 
Tn  a  deep  rccese  wero  TJsible  the  barraek  and 
dockyard  bnildinp,  white  stone  structure*,  dotted 
with  numerous  windows ;  then  aaother  bulky 
stone  masE),  ending  at  Fort  Nicholas ;  and  beyond 
thi£  again,  the  great  or  main  harbour,  whose 
waters  were  dearly  visible.  Behind  the  g:reat 
barrack  were  seen  turreted  and  lead-roofed  and 
spired  building^s  of  various  kinds,  A  little  to  the 
left  was  the  main  portion  of  the  town,  built  on 
an  incUned  site,  with  a  line  of  intrenchment  half- 
way up  the  ascent.  Handsome  houses,  weU-built 
streets,  and  pleasant  gardens,  were  observable^ 
interspersed  among  or  between  the  government 
buildings.  Still  fhrtlier  to  tho  left^  beyond  a 
snburb  of  meaner  streets,  wore  earthen  batteries 
to  defend  the  town ;  and  parallel  with  these 
appeared  the  French  batteries  and  trenches, 
furrowing  the  plateau  furtber  to  the  south.  In 
the  middle  distance,  as  painters  would  term  it, 
were  the  batteries  of  the  Britiah  left  attack, 
extending  to^^Tirds  the  French,  but  separated  from 
them  by  the  great  ravine;  and  these  batteries, 
at  their  otlicf  or  northern  extremity,  intervened 
between  the  spectator  and  the  more  fornnduble 
defence-works  of  the  town.  Turning  further 
towards  the  right  or  north,  tho  spectator  law  in 
the  middle  distance  the  parallels  of  the  British 
right  attack,  boldly  traversing  the  cr^t  of  a  greeu 
knollj  and  losing  themaelvea  in  ravines  at  either 
end.  The  Karabelnaia  suburb  of  Sebastopol  fonned 
the  background  to  this  i>art  of  the  picture.  Wheel- 
ing yet  furtlier  to  the  right,  the  observer  espied 
the  foi-midable  line  of  embrasuiea  in  the  earthen 
lied  an,  separated  from  the  British  w-orks  by  a 
deep  hollow  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width. 
Bounding  this  on  the  north-east  appeared  another 
depression  or  shallow  ravine ;  and  next  came 
prominently  in  view  the  tremendous  Mftlakofti 
with  its  tiers  of  pai-apcts  pierced  with  embrastiree, 
and  its  numerous  a&aitu  or  obstacles  of  felled 
trees  and  pointed  ntakm  5  then  a,  gap  through 
which  ships  could  be  pcen  in  tbe  harbour;  then 
the  for  ti  tied  Mam  el  on  ;  then  another  valley ;  and 
then  various  unduiatory  heights,  some  occupied 
by  Russian  works,  and  some  by  French.  Beyond 
all  these  works,  beyond  the  harbour  itself,  were 
the  formidable  northern  fortifications,  which 
appeared  to  be  daily  increasing  in  extent  and 
magnitude. — Such  was  the  scene  presented  to  tbe 
officers  who,  teleacoj)e  in  hand,  were  wont  to 
take  up  tbeir  station  at  the  picket-house,  or  on 
Cathcftrt's  Hill.  It  was  an  addition  to  the  picture 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  when  large  trains  of 
wagons  were  perceptible,  convoyed  i^to  the  town, 
and  Med  with  those  stor^  without  which  the 
Russians  could  not  have  maintained  the  defence 
of  their  important  stronghold. 


The  details  of  the  defence  and  attack  works  muft 
ne3Et  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  ground-plan. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  eastern  half  of  Bebas- 
topol,  forming  the  Karabelnaia  or  sailors*  suburb, 
there  was,  about  the  period  now  under  notice,  a 
line  of  defence,  consisting  of  ditch  and  rampart, 
extending  in  a  series  of  zigzags  around  that 
suburb,  from  Careening  Bay  at  one  end  to  the 
Inner  Harbour  at  the  other;  it  enclosed  a  trian- 
gular apace,  contoLuing  the  dock-yard,  sailora* 
barracks  and  hos[Jital,  and  the  houses  of  th* 
suburb — structures  which  this  line  would  liftye 
aided  to  defend  had  the  besiegers  pnetrated  so  far. 
Exterior  to  this  inner  or  second  line  of  defence, 
at  an  average  distance  of  probably  one-third  of  a 
mile,  was  tho  much  more  formidable  outer  or 
first  lijie,  consisting  of  redoul'ts  and  bastions  of 
immense  strength,  and  bearing  distinctive  names 
which  facilitate  their  identilication.  First,  at 
the  extreme  north-east  of  the  whole  line,  touching 
the  Outer  Harbour,  and  bounded  on  the  west  hy 
Careening  Bay,  was  an  elevation  called  Mount 
Sapounei  this  the  Russians  fortified  with  two 
defences,  designated  by  them  tho  Volhynian  and 
Selinghinsk  Redoubts,  hut  by  the  Frcneh  the 
Ouvrages  Blancs  or  Wliite  Works  ;  these  redoubts 
were  supported  by  rifle-pits  in  front,  and  in  the 
rear  by  a  battery  of  twelve  guns,  '  Bastion  No.  1,' 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  bay.  Next,  alK>ut 
half  a  mile  to  the  south- west^  was  constructed  the 
work  call«d  by  the  French  the  Little  Bedau,  the 
Rnwiftn  *  Bastion  No.  2,'  8ix  or  seven  fitmdred 
yards  farther  iouth-westward  stood  those  enor- 
mous worksj  of  which  one  part  wa*  called  by  the 
Rtt^iana  the  KomilofT  Bastion,  while  another 
was  the  Malakolf,  corresponding  to  the  White 
Tower  or  Round  Tower  of  the  Alhes;  and  in 
advance  of  these,  out  towardii  the  besiegers,  was 
the  eminence  of  the  Mamelon  or  Gordon's  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  Kamtchatka  Redoubt,  with  rifle- 
pits  in  front,  A  valley  or  depression  separated 
these  works  from  the  formidable  Retlan,  the 
Russian  '  Bastion  No.  3,'  in  front  of  which,  sontli' 
eastward,  were  tbe  Quarries  and  some  of  the 
rifle-pits,  scenes  of  frequent  and  sangninaiy 
stru^le  between  the  belligerent  forces.  The  lin« 
next  curves!  round  to  tlie  west,  nntil  it  abutt«<l 
against  the  southern  or  upper  end  of  tbe  Inner 
Harbour,  and  comprised  the  Barrack  Batteric* 
and  other  strong  defensive  works. 

Such  being  the  Russian  dcfenoes  of  th«  Kara- 
belnaia, tho  attack-w^orks  in  that  quarter  were  VM 
follow ;— Tbe  outer  line  of  defence  extended  in 
about  a  quadrant  of  a  cirele,  upwards  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  end  to  end  ;  and  exterior 
to  ttie  whole  of  then*  were  the  French  and  Bntufa 
siege-works.  Opposite  tho  White  Works  of 
Sapoune  redoubts  were  the  zigzags  and  parallels 
of  the  French  extreme  right  attack,  grailuaHy 
approaching  closer  and  closer  to  Ute  Ruasl&n 
works,  and  backed  by  tbe  French  and  EagUsh 
batteri^  on  the  heights  opposite  Inkonoinn* 
Next^  east  and  south-east  of  the  Mdakoff  aad 
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Mamelon,  and  sepai^ted  from  tlie  extreme  right 
attiick  1>Y  a  liollow,  the  Careening  Bay  Ravine, 
■were  other  French  parallels  and  rifle-pits,  sap- 
porteii  far  in  the  rear  by  a  work  called  the  Victoria 
Eedoubt,  and  hy  batteries  which  had  a  range  of 
shot  over  the  Leads  of  the  hesiegera  towards  the 
pliice  besieged ;  and  behind  tliis^  further  to  the 
Bouth-east,  was  a  portion  of  the  hght- division 
camp.  Next,  after  passhig  the  Otchakoff  or 
Middle  or  KarabeluaTa  llavine,  the  Enghsh  ^vorks 
bcgaii :  a  series  of  parallels  and  batteries  which, 
at  different  angles,  commanded  the  MameJow, 
MalaJcoti^  and  Redan,  but  especially  the  last 
immed ;  Jiere  were  rifle-pits  nearest  to  the  Rcdaw, 
tJieu  the  ti-enchea  of  the  British  right  attack,  next 
the  giina  of  Gordon's  Battery  on  Frenchman's 
Hill,  then  a  man  no  battery,  beyond  this  the  look- 
out or  picket- house  on  the  Woronzow  Eoad,  and, 
lastly,  the  remaimler  of  the  lightJi vision  camp — 
all  in  rece<ling  order  further  and  further  away 
iVom  the  KarabeluaTa  towards  the  south-east^ 
Another  dip  in  the  ground,  tho  Woronzow  Ravine, 
separated  this  British  right  attack  from  the  loft, 
facing  the  Barrack  Battery  of  the  Rnssianfi,  and 
consisting  chiefly  of  Chapman's  Battery  on  Green 
nil!,  with  Cathcart's  Hill  and  the  fourth-division 
camp  far  In  the  rear.  The  '  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death/  or  *  Slaughter  Volley,'  bounding  these 
works  on  the  south-west,  formed  a  junction  with 
the  great  ravine,  which,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  placed  a  hmit  to  the  attack-works  directed 
against  the  Karabebiaia,  and  formed  the  western 
limit  of  the  British  woTki, 

Turning  attention  next  from  the  Karabelnaia 
to  the  city  itself,  it  was  obsciTahle  that  there 
was  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  line  of  defence,, 
gradually  constructed  by  the  Ru^ians  as  the  $iego 
advanced  The  inner  line,  rampart  and  ditch, 
enclosed  about  two-thirds  of  the  city,  including 
the  more  important  Btreets  and  -tjuildings  near  the 
harbour ;  indeed,  towards  the  southern  part  of 
the  eity,  the  lines  were  three  deep,  present! Dg  a 
threefold  obstacle  to  any  besiegers.  Near  the 
head  of  the  Inner  Harbour,  and  on  ltd  western 
side,  wag  a  stronghold  called  by  the  English  lUe 
Garden  Battery ;  and  estt^rior  to  this,  in  a  rcrj' 
commanding  jwsition,  was  the  Flagstaff  Battery, 
Bastion  du  M&t,  or  *  Bastion  No.  4,'  which  had 
grown  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  French,  despite  all 
their  attenipt-9  to  check  its  progress.  A  7ig7Ag  hne 
of  formidable  ditches  and  ramparts  oomaeeted  this 
work  with  the  Central  Bastion,  *  Bastion  No.  5,' 
jutting  out  sonth-westward.  The  external  lino 
of  defence  then  chajiged  its  direction,  extending 
nearly  northward  to  the  sea  at  Quarantine  Fort, 
and  liaving  the  Quarantme  Battery,  *  Bastion 
No.  C,*  nearly  in  its  centre. — ^Thus,  including  the 
Karabelnaia  suburb,  the  Russians,  besides  the 
doultle  and  in  some  parts  triple  line  of  eontinuous 
defence,  and  besides  the  tremendous  Malakoff, 
Mamelon,  and  White  Works,  had  six  strongly 
fortified  works,  called  by  them  Bastions  Nos,  1 
to  6  rcspcctiTeiy,  but  by  the  Allie«  the  Careening 


Redan,  Little  Rodan,  Great  Redan,  Flagstaff  Bat- 
tery, Central  Bastion,  and  Quarantine  Battery, 

Nor  were  the  French  works  in  front  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Sebastopol  le«s  exten- 
sive than  those  of  the  English  and  Frcneh  in 
front  of  the  KarabelnaVa,  although  less  distinctly 
Bcparated  into  portions  by  ravines  between  the 
elevations  or  hillocks.  The  Eigiags  and  parallels 
were,  indeed,  amaziiig  in  their  complexity, 
extending  throughout  a  length  of  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  a  curved  line,  from  the  great  ravine 
to  Quarantine  Harbour,  and  more  than  a  mile 
in  depth,  as  measured  south-westward  from  the 
Flagstaff  Battery.  These  trenches,  formed  by  an 
immenso  expenditure  of  labour  on  a  hard  soUj 
were  provided  at  intervals  with  batteries  of  siege- 
guns  and  mortars;  and  the  approaches,  carried 
by  sap  to  witliin  a  short  distance  of  the  Euaslan 
works,  enabled  the  French  musketeers,  riflemen, 
and  storming- parties  to  render  active  service. 
The  principal  camps  of  the  French  army  lay 
south-westward  of  these  siege- works,  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
exterior  defence  of  Sebastopol.  The  French 
landing-place  and  dep^t  at  Kamlesch,  also,  had 
been  completely  enclosed  on  tlie  land-side  by  a 
line  of  defences,  as  a  precaution  against  &ay 
unforeseen  manceuvre  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 
All  these  defences,  too,  were  quite  irrespective  of 
the  formidable  hues  thrown  np  by  the  Allies  on 
tlie  northern  margin  of  the  plateau  from  Mount 
Sapoune  to  the  heights  opposite  Inkermann,  and 
on  the  eastern  margin  thence  to  Balaklava — a 
length  scaircely  less  than  fourteen  miles. 

In  what  consisted  these  various  works  of  attack 
and  defence,  it  is  unnccessarj'  again  to  particularise. 
They  were  ramparts,  parapet.i,  mounds,  or  breast- 
works, built  up  chiefly  of  the  earth  taken  fkim 
pits,  trenches,  ditches,  or  parallels,  but  in  part  of 
fascines,  gabions,  and  sand-bags ;  all  alike  serving 
either  as  a  support  for  heavy  guns,  or  sls  a  screen 
for  infantry  and  riflemen. 

As  to  the  fortifications  north  of  the  harbottr, 
truly  formidable  in  ISSr?,  the  besiegers  knew  little 
concerning  them.  Unable  to  advance  beyond  the 
plateau  occupied  by  their  camps  and  siege-works, 
they  could  only  infer  from  indirect  data  what  was 
transpiring  on  the  distant  heights.  It  became 
afterwards  known,  however,  that  the  Russian 
defences  in  that  quarter  were  of  vast  circuit  and 
po'wer,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  t!io 
Belbek,  and  comprising  lines  of  intrenchment, 
batteries,  bastions^  forts,  and  redoubta,  in  astonish- 
ing number— the  chief  being  the  Bievomnya  or 
Star  Port. 


SOltTlKfl;     BmVQQLMB     FOR     THF 
RIPLB-riTi. 

During  the  last  week  in  Februarj%  and  the  firet 
three  weeks  in  March,  while  the  Allies  were  busily 
bringing  np   Bietgt?-material   to  '  the   front,'   the 
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Russians  were  not  less  busily  endeavouring  to 
harass  the  besiegers,  by  occupying  and  forti  Tying 
certain  elevated  siJots  beyond  the  former  limits 
of  the  fortitl cations — by  cannonading,  so  far  as 
they  could,  any  now  batteries  oonstnicted  by  the 
besiegers — by  freijucnt  sorties  or  aalliea  a.t  night  in 
great  force^nd  by  forming  and  occupying  ritle- 
pits,  in  annoying  proximity  to  the  Allied  lines. 
By  the  middle  of  March,  Lord  Raglan  l>ecame 
impressed  with  the  activity  of  the  liussiana  in 
extending  their  defence-works  on  every  side ; 
and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Canrobert,  he 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  parallel  or 
trench  from  the  British  right  attack  to  the  French 
parallels,  rendered  necessary  by  the  formidublo 
works  of  the  enemy  on  the  Malakoft'  and  Mame- 
lon :  this  was  an  operation  of  extreme  difficultVt 
owing  (o  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground >  and  tlic 
impossibility  of  effectually  covering  the  working- 
parties  fi^m  a  fierce  hoettlo  lire.  Not  only  so; 
but  the  Russians  constructed  rifle-pits  during  the 
night  so  close  to  the  Irenobes  under  formation, 
that  when  the  British  and  French  working-parties 
appeared  in  or  ttear  those  trenches,  a  destructive 
lire  of  rifles  was  poured  out  upon  them.  On  tlie 
17th  of  March,  a  serious  contcjit  thus  took  place, 
ao  tlireatening,  that  the  whole  British  force  was 
placed  under  anus,  altliough  the  French  bore  tjjo 
brunt  of  the  attack.  Canrobert,  finding  that 
the  Russian  riflemen  were  greatly  disturbing  his 
trench -parties,  ordered  TtK)  men  to  advance  and 
capture  tho  pits.  Sallying  forth  swiftly  but 
cautiously,  an<l  creeping  when  in  danger  of  beinjj 
discovered,  the  French  reached  the  nearest  pits, 
md  drove  out  the  Russians  at  the  point  of  the 
Ixayonet ;  rcLufoi-ced  by  other  battalions,  they 
then  druihed  on  to  capture  a  second  line  of  pits 
nearer  to  the  Russian  works;  but  the  enemy^ 
emerging  from  the  town  and  tlie  forts  in  great 
force,  advanced  and  met  the  Freuch,  when  a  ^gycc 
encounter  took  place  in  the  space  between  the 
French  nw\  Russian  lines,  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
muskctiy  being  occasionally  aided  by  the  gims  of 
the  forts.  Notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  the 
French,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  left  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  Russians  instead  of 
themselves  had  occupied  the  Mamelou. 

A  change  occuiTCii  in  the  Russian  command  at 
Sebastopol  about  the  ndddle  of  March ^  by  the 
substitution  of  Prince  Gortchakoff  for  Priuco 
M en chikoft^wh ether  as  an  expression  of  the 
czar's  dissatis faction,  or  in  couseqneuee  of  a  failure 
in  MenchikoflTs  health,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
was  not  publicly  stated,  Gortchakoif,  in  an 
address  to  the  garrison,  adverted  to  the  admi- 
ration felt  for  the  soldiers  by  the  late  Cmr 
Nicholas,  and  delivered  the  following  message 
ftom  Alexander,  then  newly  risen  to  the  throne: 
— '  Tell  the  bravo  defenders  of  Sebastopol,  in  the 
name  of  our  immortal  benefactor,  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  proud  of  them,  and  that  he  thought 
of  them  on  his  death-bed  in  sending  thctn^  through 


me,  the  expression  of  his  last  and  cordial  gratitude. 
Tell  our  brave  soldiers  that  1  thank  them  in  his 
name  by  these  letters,  and  that  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  they  were  always  worthy  of  his 
paternal  solicitude/  Gortchakoft*  proceede<l  to 
say,  in  his  own  name :  *  Soldiers  I  the  most  difficult 
time  is  over.  The  rrrnds  are  better,  transports  of 
every  description  amvo  easily,  and  considerable 
reinforcements  sent  to  your  support  are  on  the 
way.  In  taking  tlie  command  of  this  army,  I  am 
sincerely  convinced  that^  with  God's  blessing, 
success  will  finally  crown  our  efforts,  and  that  we 
shall  justify  the  hopes  of  our  august  sovereign.' 

The  sorties  of  the  garrison  were  frequent,  and 
kept  the  camps  of  the  besiegers  constantly  on  the 
alert.  Made  at  night,  especially  if  dark  and 
misty,  these  sudden  inroads  of  armotl  bodies  were 
terrilily  harassing  to  the  trench-guards,  who,  few 
in  number,  were  surprised  l>y  formidable  1»afta- 
lions,  and  liad  to  fight  in  the  dark  for  very  life  : 
sometimes  forced  to  retreat  to  the  camp,  but 
more  usually  maintaining  a  resolute  stand  until 
aid  arrived. 

As  if  incited  by  some  unusual  anticipation  of 
success,  or  probabiy  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
grand -dukes,  the  Russians  made  u  sortie  on  a 
formidable  scale  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  March. 
They  had  discovered  a  weak  point  in  the  Allied 
lines  ;  they  were  aide  to  penetrate  to  that  point, 
and,  when  there,  to  ascertain  that  the  British 
treuehos  were,  through  paucity  of  means,  very  in- 
sufficiently gnai-ded.  In  tlie  middle  of  a  dark  and 
windy  night,  a  formidabie  bofJy  of  nearly  15,lN>0 
men  emerged  from  Sehastopol  in  two  ocdumns^ 
and  ad  vane  [kI  npon  the  Allies,  one  column  iu  the 
direction  of  the  French  trenches  to  the  north-e«£t 
of  the  Mamelon,  and  the  other  against  the  English 
left  attack.  The  asn^sault  was  m  sudden,  that  the 
Zouaves,  guarding  the  French  trenches,  were 
driven  back  after  a  fierce  struggle,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  the  trenches  for  a  while  to  the  Russiansy 
imttl  they  could  bring  up  sufficient  force  for  the 
recapture.  The  troops  in  the  British  left  attack, 
the  20th,  2 1  St,  and  57lh  regiments,  were  assayed 
almost  at  the  sanie  time  by  a  force  many  times 
larger  than  their  own  ;  but  various  covering-parties 
having  come  up  in  support,  a  fierce  but  (ihnrt 
struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the  complete  repul<e 
of  the  Russians.  The  contest  was  very  fata.1  to 
the  officers,  however;  for  the  numl;»ers  being 
small  and  the  attack  sudden,  every^  sword  and 
pistol  had  to  render  its  service.  A  dispky  qT 
cool  gallantry  has  been  recorded  on  the  j>art  of 
Major  Gordon  of  the  Royal  Engineers:  he  wm 
seen  with  a  little  switcSi  in  his  hand,  standing 
on  the  parapet  of  the  ditch,  encouraging  his  men 
to  defend  the  trenches,  and,  for  want  probably 
of  other  ammunition,  hurling  stones  upon  the 
Russians ;  all  exposed  an  he  was,  he  reeeivod  on© 
ball  in  his  shoulder  and  another  in  the  lower 
part  of  his  arm— from  both  of  whidi  wounds, 
however,  he  recovered. 

The  eflFect  produced  at  the  camps  by  night- 
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attacks  of  this  character  Mas  very  remarkable, 
sometimes  impressive.  The  tents  of  many  of  the 
rcginioiits  were  fai'  distant  from  Hio  treuchea, 
while  the  headn^uarters  of  the  commanders  were 
yet  furtlicr  removed  ;  and  it  might  happen,  under 
a  pecoh'ar  atatt)  of  the  wind,  that  but  little  of  the 
din  of  firearms  could  be  heard.  Such  appears  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  case  in  this 
iuatance ;  for  Lord  iiaglan,  hi  his  dispateh,  said : 
'  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  wind  so  high, 
that  the  firing  which  took  place,  and  which 
was  very  heavy,  oouJd  scarcely  be  heard  iu  tho 


British  camp.'  This  must  have  referred  more 
especially  to  head-<|uartcrs ;  for  some  of  the  jour- 
nalists, stationed  at  olhcr  spoti*,  noticed  the  roar 
of  the  camion,  the  liiseiug  of  the  shells,  the  inter* 
mittent  growl  of  the  musketry,  the  wild  scream  of 
the  rockets,  and  the  whizzing  of  the  round  shot,  aa 
audible  accompaniments  to  the  flames,  star-like 
flashes,  whirling  fuses,  and  trains  of  dropping 
sparks.  At  Bucii  a  time  a  camp  becomes  greatly 
excited ;  men  eagerly  strain  their  cyea  and  oars, 
to  detect  how  matters  arc  going  on,  and  speculate 
whether  this  or  that  shot  cumcs  from  tbe  eneniy 


SigH  in  the  Tfi!Dclie«. 


or  from  friends.  So  it  was  on  that  night  j  Ihc 
troops  not  engaged  saw  that  a  soljUerly  struggle 
was  involved ;  hut  it  was  not  until  the  folhnving: 
moraing  tbat  the  details  of  the  sortie  became 
generally  known.  So  wide,  imleed,  was  tbe  area 
over  which  the  Allied  cam  pa  spread,  tbat  the 
English  generals  were  often  for  many  hours 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  an  attack  borne  by  the 
Freticb.  The  detmla  afterward  Is  collected  shewed 
that  there  were  in  effect  three  attiioks;  for  the 
northern  column,  after  temporarily  repulsing  the 
French,  turnetl  into  tho  advanced-works  of  the 
British  right  attack,  wliere  tho  lUisaians  were 
sfieedily  met  by  tho  77th  and  l*7tli,  who  repulsed 
them  hy  a  bayonet- charge,  fatal  to  Captain 
Vicars  of  tho  97tli.  Besides  these  onslaughts, 
the  liussians,  at  another  part  of  the  scene  of 
conflict,  approachwl  with  '  Bono  Fi'anci/'  as  a 
deceptive  watchword,  and  bayoneted  many  of 
the  ti'ench-guards  before  the  true  nature  of  the 
attack  became  apparent ;  they  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  second  parallel  of  the  left  works,  ami 


into  a  mortar-battery  on  tho  right.  This  battery, 
entered  about  midnight,  was  held  during  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  but  an  English  detachment,  coming 
up  to  the  rescue  after  a  hard  day's  service  in 
another  part  of  the  works,  opened  so  severe  a  fire 
of  musketry  as  to  check  tho  Russians ;  and  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  dashing  into  the  battery,  expelled 
tho  enemy.  The  7tli,  33d,  and  34th  were  among 
tbe  regiments  engaged  iu  this  exciting  series  of 
conflicts.  The  recapture  of  the  mortar-battery 
was  an  especially  gallant  affair  ;  for  the  few  hardy 
fellows  who  leaped  in,  after  exhausting  their 
amniuuition,  groped  among  the  de^ul  Russians  in 
the  dark,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  cartridges  from 
their  i>ouches.  An  artillery  olTicer,  engaged  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  characterised  it  as  *an  Inker- 
man  n  on  a  small  scale — an  attack  in  very  great 
force  and  on  all  points/  Tho  attack  was  indeed  a 
serious  one:  many  fresh  battaUons  had  evidently 
been  engaged  in  it ;  and  there  is  a  probability 
that  the  Russinns  hoped  to  have  destroyed  the 
approaches  directed  against  tbe  Malakoff.    In  this 
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they  completely  foiled^  as  the  attack  wa^  in  all 
points  <!efeftted. 

Oenenil  Canrobert,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to 
this  engagement,  commented  on  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  tactics.  'Tliig  operation  of  the  besi^od 
has  differed  eompletety  from  all  those  which  they 
have  hitherto  attempted  against  our  works.  In 
order  to  insure  its  success,  in  addition  to  the 
former  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  Ruasiana 
brought  up  eight  hattiihons  of  fresh  troofts,  the 
regiments  of  Dnieper  and  OngHtch,  It  was  a 
species  of  general  assault  agjiinat  our  lines  of 
communication  ;  aufi  tlic  combination  appeared 
uncommonly  well  devised  for  obtaining  a  decbire 
result  The  importauca  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  baiieged  ought  to  ho  estimated  by  the 
greataess  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  The 
prisoneTf  we  hare  made  stftte  the  Rns^ian  lo^ 
as  being  enormous ;  and,  taking  into  account  tho 
masses  employed,  I  consider  that  tliia  combat^ 
irregiilar  as  all  noctnmal  combats  are,  and  with 
a  firing  which  lasted  sc^'eral  honrs,  must  have  cost 
them  at  least  1000  to  iSOO  men.  The  ground  in 
front  of  our  parallels  Is  strewn  with  the  dead  j 
and  General  Ostcn-Saeken  has  just  demanded  of 
us  an  ano&tice,  which  has  been  giiinted  and  fixed 
for  to-mcHTOw,  iu  order  that  the  last  duties  may 
be  paid  to  the  fallen/  Lord  Raglan  corroborated 
this  aceotmt  of  the  great  loea  by  saying,  in 
reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  battle-field, 
'The  whole  of  the  ground  between  the  post«  of 
tbe  two  armies  wm  covered  with  their  dead, 
besides  those  which  they  had  undoubtedly  earned 

or 

From  a  Russian  acMWnt  of  thia  great  sortie,  it 
appears  that  religious  entboaiairo  was  employed 
to  work  upon  the  Roaiai  «a  titfa  MMiion,  as 
on  many  others  during  ftt  wm.  A  |fficst  named 
SavinoffJ  at  a  moment  when  some  of  the  troops 
were  irresolute  imder  tbe  French  fire,  appeared 
among  them  in  hia  robes,  crucifix  in  hand,  and 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  '  Lord,  save  thy 
people  t  Give  our  orthodox  monarch  the  victory 
over  his  enemies!'  Under  the  influence  of  this 
impassioned  prayer,  the  troops  renewed  the  attack. 
The  priest  wa<5  active  also  in  Cfjnveying  orders  to 
the  troops,  during  which  duty  the  lov^er  part  of 
the  cruciSx  was  shot  away.  The  czar  presented 
him  with  the  military  order  of  St  Georg-e,  for  bis 
intrepidity.  As  a  contrast  to  this  employment  of 
a  man  of  peace  in  wariike  duties,  there  was,  on 
the  24tb,  an  employment  of  fighting-men  in 
peacefal  duties.  The  troops  who  fell,  in  the 
various  part^  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  were  not 
much  less  than  2fi00  in  all,  dead,  woOTided,  and 
contused  i  and  as  the  greater  part,  of  these  eonld 
be  removed  only  while  ho?itile  firing  was  stayed,  a 
(nice  was  agreed  to.  At  the  instant  when  white 
flags  were  hoisted  on  either  side,  hostilities  ceased, 
and  Enghsh,  French,  and  Russians  hastened 
forward,  regarding  each  other  with  curiosity,  and 
the  officers  exchanging  courtesies;  it  wto  a  strange 
stghtj  one  among  tbe  small  number  of  amenities 


in  grim  war  *  officers  of  the  three  nations  spoka 
together  a  little  in  French^  smoked  together^  and 
directed  the  operations  of  the  soldiers,  who — amid 
a  wreck  of  accoutrements  and  arms  of  all  kinds, 
and  over  ground  stained  with  blood— 'bore  their 
dead  and  wounded  comrades.  It  was  observed, 
by  the  ofiSccrs  Avho  attended,  that  the  Rusaian 
soldiers  looked  dirty  and  shabby,  but  healthy  and 
well-fed ;  larger  in  frame  than  the  French,  but 
smaller  than  the  Englisii ;  very  Kalmuck-like  and 
uncultivated  in  appearance.  When  the  sad  dotlfii 
of  the  day  were  over ;  when  the  '  Rooskeei*  bad 
grinned  and  smoked  with  their  enemies  for  a  brief 
space — ^the  troops  retireti  to  their  respective  campe 
and  batteries,  the  flags  were  taken  down,  and 
hostilities  instantly  rQcommenced  between  those 
who  had  just  before  met  in  peacefhl  converse. 

Struggle«  in  the  rifle-pi^  supported  by  can- 
non adings  on  either  side,  were  of  almost  nigbtjj 
occurrence  during  tbe  spring  months.  Wherever 
placed,  and  however  constructedj  these  pita  were 
simply  sheltered  spots,  behind  or  within  which 
unerring  marksmen  might  take  their  standi  and 
pick  off  any  en€?my  appeiiring  in  sight  within 
half  a  mile.  The  pite,  very  numenms  around 
the  base  of  the  Malakoff,  were  in  most  instanoes 
simple  excavations  in  the  ground,  faced  round 
with  sand-bags  loopholed  for  rifles,  and  V»ankt\i 
with  the  earth  taken  from  the  pits ;  although 
large  enough  only  to  contain  eight  or  ten  mem 
each}  and  little  raised  above  the  gnyond^  tbtij 
were  redoubts  in  effect,  matmed  hy  rfiseieQ 
instea-fl  of  artillerymen.  Tb#  dartnictiTe  power 
of  these  armed  poiittOfK  Wli  No  formidable,  and 
EG  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  batterieB 
and  earthworks^  that  each  party  eagerly  endear 
vourcd  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  tlic  rifl»-ptta. 
The  contests  were  frequently  thus  managed:  A 
corps  of  riflemen,  occupying  a  few  pita  in  front 
of  the  Allied  camps,  would  work  much  mischief 
on  the  sentries  and  others  pacing  within  sight ; 
a  battalion  or  two  would  he  sent  out  to  dis1o4ig<e 
them,  and  close  hand-to-hand  fighting  would 
follow;  the  Russian  batteries  would  pour  forth 
a  torrent  of  shot  to  doter  the  Allies,  which  would 
be  replied  to  by  a  similar  torrent  from  the 
liatterics  of  the  besiegers;  and,  under  cover  of 
this  confusion,  a  large  body  of  Russiaut  would 
sally  forth  from  the  town,  and  endcavorar  to 
surprise  the  French  or  British  in  the  trendies. 
The  rifle-pits  themselves  frequently  changed  pos- 
sessors, l^ng  one  night  in  the  bands  of  the  Allies^ 
and  tiie  next  in  that  of  the  Russians;  indeed 
these  repeated  stinggles  for  tbe  pit*  cost  mow 
lives  than  the  siege  itself.  It  not  nnfreqitently 
hapjieticd  that  a  few  Txmnd  abot  from  tbe  Fr«adi 
or  EngUsh  tvatteries  would  scatter  the  sand-bugs 
aud  earthen  ri<]gc  ronnd  the  pits,  cxfioee  tlie 
ritlenien,  and  compel  them  to  retreat;  that  e*ob 
side  was  deterred  during  Ibo  day  by  a  hot  liostilo 
fire  from  attempting  to  occupy  the  pits ;  but  that 
the  RusBians  stole  into  them  again  during  the 
dead  of  night,  to  renew  their  fire  on  the  next 
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morning  against  nuy  head  that  might  appear 
alMr>vc  the  trencbea  of  th©  b«negent.  The  Eussian 
rifles  were  more  dreaded  than  the  larger  kinds  of 
weapon,  A  captain  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 
descnbing  in  a  letter  the  severity  of  the  trench- 
dutj  at  this  period,  exposed  night  and  day  to 
incemant  firing  iVom  the  enemy,  and  called  upon 
to  anpport  this  tiro  amtd  fatigue  and  every  kind 
of  alternation  in  weather,  saitl  t  '  The  Russians 
treat  us  ttj  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  way  of  pro- 
jectiles. First  cornea  the  round  shot  of  all  n7A\ 
which  mahea  past  j-ou  with  a  shriek  something 
like  a  railway  whistle  badly  blown.  Next  cornea 
the  grape,  which  files  slower  and  round,  like  a 
large  covej  of  strong  birds  flying  very  swiftly. 
Then  conies  a  gun^aheil,  which  approaches  like  a 
round  shotj  but  has  the  pleasing  trick  of  bnrating 
when  it  reaches  yon ;  so  that  jou  have  to  run 
a  double  risk — first  of  the  shot  itself,  and  then 
of  the  pieces.  Next  comes  the  mortar- shell, 
wliichj  though  really  the  worst  of  the  large 
project!  leSj  I  somehow  dread  the  least :  it  remains 
in  the  air  for  nearly  half  a  minntc,  and  in  the 
night  you  can  seo  it  qnito  plainly,  owing  to  its 
hearing  the  fttse  ;  it  glances  along  very  gracefnlly, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  and  making  a  gentle 
whistle  every  now  and  then  like  a  peewit  or 
plover,  which  becomes  louder  and  louder  till  it 
drop« ;  althongh  you  can  see  it  all  tho  way,  it  is 
a  most  difficult  thin^  to  tell' where  it  wOl  fall — 
none  but  the  oldest  hands  can  really  make  a  goo<l 
guess.  But  my  greatest  horror  of  all,  and  tho 
deadliest  foe  wo  have,  is  the  Russian  rifle-bullet. 
It  is  not  so  perfect  as  onrs,  bnt,  as  Mercutio  says  ; 
"  It  will  do  well  enough,"  This  little  gentleman 
givea  you  no  warning,  but  flies  about  all  day  long, 
and  ranges  1200  yards.  At  a  quarter  of  that 
distance  it  will  go  through  two  men,'  One  of  the 
most  severe  contests  in  which  these  rifles  took  part 
occurred  on  the  17th  of  March,  when  no  fewer 
than  5000  French  troops  wer^  sent  to  attack  a 
mnge  of  rifle-iiIts,  near  the  MalakofF,  containing 
only  sixty  men  in  all ;  but  as  the  Rnssians  also 
poure<l  forth  in  immense  force,  a  murderous  fire 
was  maintained  for  four  hours,  ending  in  a  repulse 
of  tho  French  attack.  Four  days  later,  however, 
the  pits  were  captured. 

Life  in  a  riile-pit^  during  these  exciting  days  and 
nights,  was  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  than  that 
in  any  ether  part  of  the  scene  of  struggle  ;  owing 
to  the  oxti-aordinaTT'  nerve  and  coolness  demanderl 
from  the  men.  The  English  constructed  pits  of 
their  own,  in  fh>nt  of  the  Russian  works  ;  and  an 
officer  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  has  described  his  duties 
while  engaged  in  this  service.  He  spoke  of  tho 
now  Enfield  rifle,  smaller  in  bore  thi^n  the  Mini6, 
as  *  carrying  beautifhlly.'  lie  saw  two  of  his  men 
firing  at  a  Russian  earthwork  which  ho  estimatixl 
at  400  yards  distant  -,  they  bad  fixed  the  *  sights' 
or  range-points  of  their  rifles  at  double  as  for,  and 
fired  too  high  ;  hut  he,  taking  a  400  yards'  range, 
'  pat  two  shots  in  succession  through  the  loophole 
the  Russians  werie  firing  fh>m.'    Seeing  three  men 


leave  the  earthwork  for  the  town,  he  put  up  his 
sight  for  90O  yards ;  and  when  they  had  reached 
one  of  the  streets  of  ijebastopol,  whdre  they 
deemed  themselvos  safe,  he  fired  a  little  higher 
(for  1000  yards),  and  one  of  the  three  dropped, 
the  other  two  rushing  into  a  house.  Boon  after- 
wards, seeing  two  carts  laden  with  powder-boxes 
going  from  the  town  to  the  batteries^  he  took  aim 
At  1 100  yanb'  range,  lironght  down  one  of  the 
drivers,  and  frightened  tho  rest  with  very  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  rifle-shot.  He  kept  up  a  •  regular 
dnol'  with  a  Russian  in  tho  nearest  opposition 
riflc^pit^  about  250  yard**  distant,  each  firing  at  the 
loopholo  manned  by  the  other  r  he  left  his  place 
for  a  time  to  a  substitute ;  but  '  very  soon  the 
Russian,  who  was  a  splendid  shot,  put  a  ball  right 

through  private *b  cap,  twcause  he  did  not 

bob  his  head  when  he  saw  the  smoke.'  On  one 
particular  day,  this  officer  found  lus  rifle-pit 
selccterl  as  a  target  for  a  C8-pounder  gun  in  the 
Redan,  700  yards  distant ;  he  employed  two  men 
loafling  for  him,  and  while  taking  aim,  a  corporal 
at  his  elljow  watched  the  embrasure  by  means  of 
a  telescope ;  and  when  a  gunner  was  seen  by  the 
corporal  at  this  spot,  the  officer  fired  instantly,  and 
cither  shot  him  down  or  disturbed  his  proceedings ; 
when,  however,  the  telescopic  ol>sorver  found  that 
tho  great  gim  appeared  to  be  loaded  ready  for 
firing,  tho  officer  orderctl  his  men  to  lie  down 
beliind  the  sand^bags  until  the  shot  had  done  its 
worst.  For  a  man  to  *  bob  his  head  when  ho  sees 
the  smoke,*  and  to  look  steadily  through  a  telescope 
at  a  terrible  missile,  which  in  the  next  instant 
may  shatter  him  to  fragments,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  great  intrepidity  is  needed  ;  and 
yet  the  rifliemen  of  all  tho  tlirec  nations  exhibited 
this  *iuality  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
dntics. 

SECOND    on    APRIL    B0MBABD1IB^~T, 

The  day  at  length  came  when  the  bombardment 
of  the  formidable  city  was  to  recommence.  If,  in 
October  1854,  any  one  had  asserted  that  a  period 
of  nearly  sLx  months  would  elapse  before  the 
renewal  of  tho  bombardment  then  abandoned 
aa  nnsnceessful,  the  asseriion  would  have  lH;en 
received  with  a  shout  of  derision.  That  the  place 
would  be  capturefl  much  earlier,  was  confidently 
anticipated  by  some;  that  the  Alliea  would  leave 
their  position  on  the  plateau,  and  boldly  strike 
inland  to  cut  off  the  Russian  sources  of  supply,  was 
l>elieved  by  others  ;  that  they  would  voluntarily 
raise  tho  siege,  and  retire  to  their  ships  at  Bala- 
klava  and  Kamiesch,  was  deemed  probable  by  a 
third  party ;  while  there  were  not  wanting  those, 
in  the  Russian  camp  at  least,  who  believed,  or 
feigned  to  believe,  that  the  Allies  would  be 
driven  as  a  herd  of  swine  into  tho  sea,  unable 
to  face  the  armed  maasa  brought  by  tiie  ctet 
against  them.  AH  these  results  wore  considered 
more  or  less  probable;  but  no  one  anticipated 
anything  so  astonishing  as  the  cessation,  for  half 


ft  year,  of  tho  cannonade  bj  the  besiegers,  com- 
manding, as  those  besiegci's  (lid,  the  whole  soa- 
bo'ard  of  the  Crimeaj  axid  the  unchecked  tise  of 
two  Uarbotii'S  at  which  slesjc-materiiil  might  b<j 
lainJwl.  Whj  this  cessation  occurrcti,  has  already 
been  sufficientl}^  explained— in  tho  miserable 
wasting  of  the  British  forces  during  tlie  wintefj 
the  incessant  strengthening  of  tho  Rusbtan  works, 
the  increasing  extent  of  the  works  required  to  be 
constmeted  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  enormous 
difficulties  encfiuntered  in  tlie  conveyance  of 
heavy  stores  up  to  the  camps  and  batteries.  IIow 
far  a  general  of  high  wilitai'y  genius,  armed  with 
nDliinited  powera  by  his  government^  and  having 
nnity  of  command  over  all  the  AJhed  forces, 
would  have  surmounted  these  difficulties  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Many 
causes  combined  to  produce  the  delay — a  delay 
mortifying  and  even  irritatmg  to  the  Enghfih  and 
French  nations,  although  not  attrilmtable  to  the 
misconduct  of  any  one  person  or  departmeut  in 
particular.  Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  operation  adverted  to  is  not  a  mere  firing  of 
cannon  accaaionally  and  at  particular  spots;  it  is 
a  l>ombardmcnt,  in  which  all  the  guns  from  all 
the  battei'ica  ponr  forth  a  rcd-hot  torrent  all  day 
during  many  days  in  succession,  with  a  hope  of  so 
battering  down  the  wallR,  fort*,  bastions,  or  other 
defences,  as  (o  enable  the  besiegers  to  enter  the 
beleaguered  place  and  capture  it  Such  a  twmbard- 
ment  had  been  eommenced  on  the  17th  of  October, 
ftnd  maintained  during  a  few  days,  hut  without 
the  desired  success;  and  nuw,  nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards,  a  second  bombardment  commenced, 
under  still  more  trementlous  circumstances. 

Writing  on  the  10th  of  April,  Lord  Raglan 
announcctl  to  his  gaveniment  the  opening  of  the 
cannonade,  in  a  dispatch  marked  by  those  refe- 
rences to  the  state  of  the  wCT;thcr,  bo  singularly 
combined  wiili  nearly  all  hi^  lords!iip'3  amiounee- 
raents.  At  the  time  when  the  formidable  batteries 
of  tlie  Allies  eejmmenced  lire  at  daybreak  on  tho 
9th,  *  the  weather  was  extremely  unpropitious. 
Much  rain  hail  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  it  continued  daring  the  day,  accompanied  by 
a  tempesttions  wind  and  a  heavy  mist,  which 
obscured  ever}- thing,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  tho  effect 
of  the  fire,  which  has  been  continued  with  little 
or  no  interruption  from  the  commencement,  and 
has  been  superior  to  that  of  the  enernVj^  who  were 
evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and,  except  upon  the 
extreme  left,  did  not  respond  to  the  attack  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  Tliis  morning  has  been  hazy, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  a  drizzling  rain;  but 
it  is  clearing  this  afternoon,  and  there  is  again  a 
prospect  of  fine  weather.  Tlie  country  yesterday 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  ground  was  again 
■?ery  deep.  Tho  trenches  were  likewise  extremely 
muddy,  and  their  condition  added  grtuitly  to  the 
labours  of  the  men  emjjloyed  in  the  batteries, 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  sailors,  artillerymen,  and 
sappers.    They  conducted  their  duties  admirably, 


and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  two  former,  par- 
ticularly the  navy,  sustained  considerable  loss.' 

From  other  quarters,  ample  testimony  wm 
atTorded  to  tho  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  was 
a  windy,  boisterous  Easter-Monday,  during  wlijch 
lain  fell  in  torrents^  nearly  blinding  the  men  as 
they  stood  at  their  guns ;  while  the  accompanying 
mist  was  almost  as  dense  as  that  on  the  terrible 
morning  of  Inkermann.  Batteries  fired  against 
batteries,  besiegers  against  besieged,  each  guessing 
rather  than  aiming  at  the  otlier,  and  each  unable 
to  see  the  whiz/ing  balls  and  shells  except  in  close 
proximity.  Tlie  deafening  roar  seemed  to  receive 
new  terrors  from  the  obscurity  of  the  scene.  Tho 
men  at  the  guns  encountered  the  utmost  difficulty* 
in  braving  the  storm  and  wind;  while  those  in 
camp  were  either  in  danger  of  seeing  their  tents 
whirled  away  from  them,  or  had  to  wade  through 
a  alough  of  Jiquid  mud  that  covered  almost  every 
part  of  tlm  ground.  Hour  after  hour  did  the 
thunder  of  artillery  boom  forth,  each  gunner 
hoping  tliat  he  rendered  good  service,  but  unable 
to  measure  the  eftect  produced  through  the  siraj 
impossibility  of  seeing  anytliing.  The  secret 
the  intended  renewal  of  the  bombardment  having: 
been  well  kept,  the  Radians  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  beuig  summoned  with 
alacrity  to  the  posts  severally  attacked,  they 
speedily  manned  the  Flagstaff,  Garden,  Careentiig 
Bay,  and  Inkermann  Ivattcrics,  as  well  as  tho 
Redan,  Malakoffj  and  Mamelon.  There  had  been 
so  niatiy  postponements  of  the  'grand  day,*  as 
tho  troo[is  called  it,  when  the  liombardmen' 
would  commence-,  that  its  actual  arri\'al  appeared 
sudden  ;  and  immense  exertions  were  miado  en, 
the  Sunday  to  complete  the  arming  of  the  hearj 
battcrie^s.  It  is  probable  that  the  Allied  com- 
manders received  at  that  juncture  informatioiij 
that  the  conferences  at  Vienna  were  not  proceed- 
ing  satisfactorily,  and  that  any  signal  inceen  wX 
8ehastopol  would  greatly  promote  the  twaao 
advocatetl  by  the  representatives  of  the  Weat«m 
Powers.  When  it  became  certain  that  the 
batteries  would  oim?u  on  tho  morrow,  genertils, 
aids-de-eamp,  joumalistf!,  all  hastened  to  CuthcsLri's 
mil,  and  other  elevated  spots  whence  the 
scene  of  destruction  might  be  viewed ;  there  the>' 
remained,  struggling  against  tempest,  fog,  auiH 
mud,  until  the  opening  of  the  fire.  One  gloatn 
of  light,  towards  tho  close  of  the  afternoon,  ia 
presented  to  view  by  Mr  Russell  in  words  oa 
vivid  as  a  picture.  *Tbc  sun  slowly  descendctl 
into  a  rift  in  the  dark  gray  paU  which  e*>ver«d 
the  sky,  and  east  a  pale  yellow  slice  of  light, 
barred  hero  and  there  t>y  columns  of  rain  and 
masses  of  curling  vapour,  across  the  line  of  bat- 
teries. Tho  outlines  of  the  town,  faintly  reoderml 
through  the  mists  of  smoke  and  rain,  seemed 
quivering  inside  the  circling  lines  of  fire  aroiuid 
and  from  them,  but  they  were  the  same  faimiliiir 
outlines  so  well  known  to  us  for  the  last  set'eti 
months— the  same  grocn  cupola  and  roofs,  nnd, 
long  streets  and  ruined  suburbs,  the  saitio 
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jard  builtlingB,  and  dark  ti-encbes  and  bfttteriea. 

The  eye  of  painter  never  restefi  on  a  more 
extraordiuarj"  effect,  and  liis  art  aloue  could  liavo 
rendered  justice  to  tlie  scene  wliieh  akone  uut 
on  us  for  a  niomcut,  as  the  aitklj  »un,  flattened 
out,  as  it  were,  between  bare  of  eloud  and  raiu, 
seemed  to  bavo  forced  its  -way  tUrougli  the  leaden 
sky  to  cast  one  straightened  look  on  the  conflict 
which  raged  below.  The  plateau  Ijencath  our 
standing -pi  ace  was  lighteil  up  \>y  iuces&ant 
flashes  of  light,  aud  long  traUs  of  white  smoke 
streamed  across  itj  spirting  up  in  thick  masses, 
tinged  with  fire  for  a  momejit^  till  they  were 
whirle<l  away  in  broader  volumes  by  the  wind. 
In  the  deep  glow  of  the  parting  gleam  of  sunset, 
the  only  image  suggested  to  me  caleuiated  to 
ojuvey  the  actual  efl'ect  of  the  fire  of  the  balteiies 
to  our  friends  at  home,  was  a  vision  of  the 
I'otteries'  district  as  it  is  seen  at  night,  all  fervid 
with  fire  and  pillars  of  smoke.' 

As  in  October,  bo  in  April — tlie  hombardtneut 
continuetl  many  days  in  succession ;  the  besiegera 
watched  eagerly,  when  tlic  sky  was  free  from 
ixdat,  for  any  indications  of  ruined  forts,  overturned 
guns,  abandoned  redoubts,  dispersed  Ijattcrics, 
breached  ramparts ;  while  the  defeuderSj  with  that 
indomitable  perseverance  displayed  iu  ^o  njarked 
a  manner  throughout  the  siege,  took  advantage 
of  every  cessation  in  the  firing  to  repair  the 
injuries— nay,  eouducleil  those  reparations  while 
the  firing  yet  continued.  In  a  diary  of  operatious, 
Iransmittcd  from  Scbashipol  to  8t  Petersburg, 
and  publislied  occasionally  in  the  Inmlide  Russe^ 
the  bombardment  of  the  9th  of  April  is  described 
as  being  *  tremeiidou?,'  and  maintainetl  by  SM 
guns,  which  threw  20,000  projectUea  into  the 
town  on  that  one  day.  The  cannonading  was 
continued  at  a  slower  rate  <hiring  the  night,  but 
with  redoubled  vigour  on  the  morning  of  the 
lOtli;  on  which  day,  however,  the  Russians 
claimed  to  have  dismounte*!  no  fewer  than  fifty 
guns  belonging  to  the  besiegers,  and  to  liave 
iuOicted  great  injury  ;  whde  the  damage  to  the 
fortifieationa  is  described  as  being  no  more  than 
could  easily  be  restored  during  the  night.  On 
the  11th,  the  Russians  speak  of  a  sharp  hand-to- 
hand  contest  with  a  hfxlj  of  French  lu  some  of 
the  rifle-pits,  ending^  after  many  alternations  of 
mocess,  in  the  retention  of  the  position  by  the 
defenders :  the  bombardment  on  that  day  being 
less  fierce  than  on  the  two  preceding.  Continuing 
the  story  of  the  siege,  the  Russian  writers  give 
an  epitome  of  each  day's  proceedings,  generally 
(jontrasting  the  fierceness  of  the  enemy's  fire  with 
the  slightnoss  of  the  result,  but  oceasionalty 
acknowlctlging  a  serious  loss.  Sometimes  the 
contests  in  the  trenches  aud  rifle-pita  ouUide  the 
forts  were  stubborn  and  sanguinary,  and  iihe 
Russians  announce  their  frequent  success  in 
smoking  out— rfcmw?  h  <matn^ei~-iht  enemy  from 
those  positions.  An  achievement  is  described  in 
connection  with  the  closing  week  of  April,  credible 
because  tho  Ku&iiana  more  tliau  once  sueceeded 


in  a  similar  hold  and  skilful  exploit.  Seeing  an 
unoccupied  eminence  iu  fmnt  of  one  of  the 
bastions,  they  resolved  to  occupy  and  fui-tify  it  as 
they  bad  doue  the  Maraelon,  by  forming  two 
strong  intrenchmeutjs  connected  by  a  eorered-w^ay. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th,  special  detachments  were 
told  off  to  construct  these  works  ;  and  daring  five 
days  and  nights  repeated  collisions  took  place 
between  the  musketeers  of  the  French  and 
Russians  at  thifl  spot :  the  French  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  fortifying,  or  to  seize  the  position 
if  fortified  ;  and  the  Russians  striving  to  main- 
tain their  advatitage — the  diary  implying  that  this 
latter  object  was  attained.  During  these  contests, 
Gortehakoff  aeknowlcdgcil  a  loss  varj'iug  from 
100  to  17'*  per  day,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  con- 
tused \  although,  from  another  source,  it  appears 
tliat  23S0  dead  and  wounded  were  carried 
fk>m  Kcbasto[xil  to  the  military  hospitals  at 
Baktchfiserai  between  the  9th  and  tho  20th,  indi- 
cating a  greater  loss  than  here  admitted.  Taken 
altogether,  this  Russian  document  is  hopeful  if 
not  boastful ;  and  GortchakofF  brings  it  to  a  close 
by  narrating  how,  on  the  29th  of  April,  the  new 
C(«ar*s  i>irthflay  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  Te 
Deum  in  the  principal  church  of  Sebastopol,  by 
prayers  offered  up  by  all  the  officers  of  tho 
gan-ison  for  the  preservation  of  the  cT«ir  and 
the  imperial  family,  and  by  '  a  salvo  of  101 
cannon-balls  fired  against  the  enemy  in  honour 
of  the  occasion/ 

Lord  Raglan's  dispatches,  brief  and  containing 
few  details,  did  not  throw  a  halo  of  success  around 
these  operations  of  April :  he  was  too  truthfhl  to 
colour  brightly  events  not  very  bright  in  their 
result  ;  and  bis  account  confirmed  rather  than 
refuted  that  contained  in  GortchakofTs  diary. 
Writing  on  the  I4th,  the  British  conmiander  said  : 
'  The  fire  of  the  British  artillery,  chiefly  fMrecteti 
against  the  Garden  Batteries,  tho  Ban-ack  Battery, 
the  Redan,  the  Malakoff  Tower,  and  tho  Mamelon, 
hfl£  been  most  effective,  and  the  enemy's  works 
have  puflTered  ycry  considerably  ;  although*they 
have,  as  usual,  made  a  gowl  use  of  the  night  to 
repair  dami^es,  notwitlistanding  that  the  vertical 
fire  has  been  continued  tliroughout  the  twenty- 
four  hours,*  On  the  1 7th  ho  stated  that  although 
the  fire  of  tho  besiegers  was  stronger  than  that 
of  the  besieged,  it  had  not  produced  the  results  he 
had  anticipated,  *  The  guns  of  the  Russians  have 
been  turned  upon  some  of  our  advanced- works  in 
vast  nunibei'8  ;  and  in  one  particular  instance  the 
injury  Bustained  by  a  battery  was  so  great,  that 
the  unremitting  exertions  of  Captains  Henry  and 
Walcot^  and  the  gallantly  and  dotemunation  of 
the  artiDerj-men  under  their  orders,  alone  enabled 
them  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  battery.'  In  another  battery  a  shell 
exploded  the  magazine,  and  wrought  much 
mischief.  *Thc  French  b!cw  up  se\'eral  small 
mines  in  front  of  the  Ba^ftion  du  M4t  after  sunset 
on  Sunday  evening,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
parallel    on    the    spot ',    this    operation    j^rratly 
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«knned  the  enemy,  who  at  ouce  csommencod  a 
ht^vj  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  in  ercry 
direction  from  that  part  of  the  town,  which  they 
kept  up  for  a  conRidcrable  time.*  Less  and  less 
was  said  in  the  subsequent  dispatches  affecting 
the  hombardment^  until  at  longlh^  on  tlio  last 
daj  of  the  month,  his  lordship  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  cannonading — tbo  chief  part  of  his 
dispatch  relating  to  the  following  announce- 
ment:— 'Tlie  Russians  continae  actively  engaged 
in  covering  their  advanced- works,  and  they  have 
constructed  a  new  battery  on  their  left  of  the 
Mamebn  ;  troops  are  constantly  in  motion  on  the 
north  side,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  the 
eatahliahraent  of  a  vory  large  camp  on  the  plateau 
above  the  Belbek,  extending  towards  Mackenzie's 
Farm.' 

These  anxious  days  were,  however,  not  un- 
marked by  gallant  acbievemcnls  on  the  part  of 
the  besiegers.  On  the  17th,  the  English  engineers 
began  to  advance  their  trenches  to  the  right  and 
left  of  Gordon's  Battery ;  and  so  boldly  waa  this 
done,  that  by  the  night  of  the  18th  they  bad  made 
two  ligzag  approaches  very  near  the  Malakoff 
and  the  Redan.  It  then  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct  a  trench  to  connect  these  zigzags  ;  but  the 
Buraians,  knowing  the  full  importance  of  the  work, 
brotight  artillery  as  well  as  musketiy  to  bear 
on  the  working-partieB,  and  sank  a  line  of  rifle- 
pita  to  enfilade  the  new  trench.  The  contest 
became  very  hot ;  the  EngUsh  rifles  stlcneed  a 
12-pound€r  gun  by  picking  off"  the  artilleryinen  j 
but  they  could  not  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
new  Russian  rifle-pits,  nor  could  the  workhig- 
parties  proceed  with  the  trench  while  these  pita 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  becanie 
necessary,  therefore,  to  capture  them;  and  this 
was  effected  in  a  moat  brilliant  manner  on  the 
IDth  of  April  by  Colonel  Egerton,  commanding  a 
detachment  of  the  77th  regiment,  forming  part  of 
an  additional  force  sent  to  strengthen  the  trench- 
guar(^  in  the  evening.  *  The  resistance  of  the 
enemy/  said  Lord  Raglan,  'although  obstinate, 
was  speedily  overcome  by  the  impetuosity  of  our 
troops  ■  and  the  pit,  which  it  was  drairable  to 
retain,  was,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  con- 
nected with  our  approach,  and  thereby  furnished 
protection  to  the  working-party  to  continue  its 
laboui^  without  interruption  for  a  considerable 
time.  After  the  lapse,  however,  of  about  three 
hours  the  enemy  brought  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  upon  the  party  in  advance  of  the 
pit^  into  which  they  retired,  and  which  thej 
efi^tually  defended  and  maintained  ;  but  this 
brilliant  achievement  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  sacrifice  of  life,  and  it  is  most 
paLnf\il  to  me  to  have  to  announce  to  your  lordship 
the  death  of  Colonel  Egerton,  of  the  77th,  who 
wag  unfortunately  killed.'  This  gallant  officer 
had  only  250  men  to  support  him  in  resisting  an 
attack  not  only  from  the  troops  in  the  rifle-pits, 
but  from  a  column  of  1000  Russiana  marched 
if  own  upon  him    from   the  MalakoflT.     He 


Lieutenant  Leropriere  fall  by  his  side ;  be  carried 
him  off  to  shelter,  and  then  returned  to  bis  littlo 
band,  ordered  them  to  pour  in  a  close  volley  upoa 
the  advancing  Russians,  charged  with  the  bayonet, 
drove  back  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  pit — ^but 
did  not  live  to  hear  the  thanks  of  his  cxiramandcr 
or  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  one  of 
those  chivalrous  incidents  which,  occurring  from 
time  to  time  during  the  siege,  inspirited  the  officers 
and  troops,  somewhat  cast  do-wn  by  the  dashing 
of  their  hopes  that  Scbastopol  would  soon  sur- 
render. There  being  yet  another  rifle-pit  at  this 
place  of  struggle  in  front  of  tlie  AtaJakoffj  it  was 
boldly  attacked  on  the  raoming  of  the  31st  by 
a  volnntcer-party  of  the  30th  regiment,  tmder 
Lieutenant  Walker;  it  was  captured,  but  being 
found  empty,  was  filled  in  with  earth,  and 
rendered  useless ;  for,  affording  as  these  pita  did 
shelter  for  a  small  number  of  unerring  marksmen, 
both  parties  were  anxious  that,  if  not  captured, 
they  should  bo  destroyed. 

The  Allied  fleets  whose  services  bad  been  80 
seldom  in  demand  during  the  winter,  rendered  a 
little  aid  during  this  second  bombardment ;  bnt  so 
little,  as  scarcely  to  need  notice.  In  addition  to 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  obstacli^ 
to  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  were  increased  by 
tlie  number  and  extent  of  the  shoals  off  the  coast 
Nevertheless,  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  Vaforow 
steamed  forth  to  try  her  gnus  against  tlie  forts; 
she  took  up  a  position,  and  speedily  sent  a  volley 
of  shells  towards  the  town.  The  RusFians  being 
taken  bo  me  what  unawares,  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  they  could  reply;  but  Forts  Constantine, 
Alexander,  and  Quarantine,  shortly  got  into  play ; 
and  the  Valorous  retired,  apparently  without  much 
damage  on  either  side.  This  was  an  evening 
attack,  after  dark ;  and  about  midnight  the  Oct^ 
rcUij  French  steamer,  set  forth  on  a  similar 
adventure,  and  ejcchanged  shots  ha  a  BimDar  way 
with  the  forts.  There  was  a  sharp  contest  of 
musketry  on  that  night  between  the  Rnsaians  and 
the  British  23d;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sea- 
attack  was  intended  to  take  off*  the  attention  of 
the  enemy  in  part  (Vom  the  land-side.  The 
naval  officers  and  sailors  fretted  at  enforced  nse- 
lessnessi  they  saw  their  noble  vessels  reduced 
practically  to  mere  freight-shipa  and  transports, 
and  themselves  employed  merely  as  carriers  j 
and  they  burned  for  any  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  achieving  something  which  might  gi^e 
them  name  and  fame  at  home,  The  Fahr- 
oiw  and  CoJurffHi  were  followed  in  tbeir  attacks 
by  the  Gladiator^  Wranffletf  Furhm^  Trihvne^ 
Dauntless  J  and  one  or  two  other  vessels,  on 
different  days,  or  rather  nights  ;  the  apparent 
object  being,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  misclijef 
to  the  town  and  port  by  shells,  rocket"^  and 
68-ponnder  shot,  without  bringing  down  ujHiOi 
themselves  the  fire  of  the  vast  stone  forts.  On  one 
|)articular  night  the  gun-boat  Wran^trr  steamed 
in  slowly,  preceded  by  a  boat  with  muffled  oara 
to  take  soundings ;  the  night  was  dark  and  fbggy ; 
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and  when  so  close  to  one  of  the  forts  that  ita 
guns  could  not  be  directed  down  upon  her,  she 
maintained  for  two  hourg  a  hot  fire  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  town.  These  active  labours 
were  welcome  enough  to  tho  small  crews  of 
the  gnn-boats  engaged;  but  there  was  little  for 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet  to  do.  Steaming 
to  and  fro  between  Kamiesch  and  Balaklava, 
or  Kamiesch  and  Eupatoria,  or  between  the 
Crimea  generally  and  Constantinople  or  Scutari, 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  gaining  renown  ;  and 
the  seamen,  finding  naval  achievements  to  bo 
nearly  beyond  their  reach,  gladly  threw  their 
hearts  into  the  working  of  the  sailors*  batteries 
ashore. 

CONTESTS      IN      JtfAY:      CANaOBEKT'n 
HBSIG  NATION. 

OreRt  was  the  diE<appointmeDt  felt  in  England 
and  France  when  the  failure  of  this  second  bom- 
bardment became  manifest*  Day  by  day  the 
telegraph  had  been  appealed  to  with  an  eagerness 
almost  fretful,  for  any  indications  of  success  in  tho 
East;  newspapers  announced  that  the  besi(^crs 
had  poured  into  the  beleaguered  city  shells  and 
cannon-balls  in  thousands^  far  exceeding  those 
of  the  first  bombardment  in  October  ;  they 
recorded  the  number  of  the  guns  and  positions  of 
the  batteries  belonging  to  the  Allies;  but  April 
advance<i  to  its  closCj  giving  no  note  of  a  capture, 
even  of  the  smallest  fort ;  and  the  pubhc  became 
erelong  ]iainfuUy  aware  of  the  fact  that  tho  AUies 
had  expended  their  vast  store  of  siege-raatcrial^ 
without  attaining  tbc  hoped-for  result.  The  for- 
midable nature  of  the  Russian  defences,  it  is  true, 
was  suspected,  if  not  accurately  known ;  for  the 
dJBpalches  and  letters  had  told  of  the  Flagstaff 
Battery  as  being  rather  a  series  of  batteries  than 
simply  one ;  of  the  Garden  Batter)*  mounting  three 
tiers  of  large  ordnance,  some  of  them  13-tnch 
mortars ;  of  tho  Barrack  Battery,  so  strongly 
armed  that  almost  the  whole  force  of  the  EngUsh 
lefl  attack  had  to  b©  concentrated  upon  it ;  of  the 
Re<lan  presenting  two  face's,  ^ch  strong  enough 
to  resist  a  siege  by  a  formidable  forces  of  the 
Malakoif,  exceediug  all  the  rest  in  strengtli,  and 
forming  the  key  to  the  whole  position  ;  of  the 
Mamelon,  being  strengthened  each  day  since  its 
occu|>ation  by  the  Russians  |  of  tho  Little  Redan 
and  the  Careening  Battery — all  in  addition  to  the 
powerful  batteries  and  bastions  protecting  the  city 
on  the  south- west  side,  Still,  it  wm  known  that 
tho  Alhes,  on  their  part,  had  enormously  increased 
the  attack- works ;  and  a  sanguine  hope  had  been 
entertained  that  the  vast  preparations  of  the 
besieged  would  have  been  overmatched  by  those 
of  the  besiegers. 

This  failure  of  capture  was  accompanied  by  an 
increaaa  of  danger  and  loss  in  other  particulars. 
The  sappers  and  miners  of  the  hostile  forces  were 
flioh  week  approaching  nearer  j  the  English  and 
FPMich  trenches  advanced  concentrically  towards 


Sebastopol,  while  the  mines,  galleries,  and  rifle* 
pita  of  the  Russians  advanced  outwards ;  and 
the  working-parties  thus  frequently  came  into 
deadly  conflict,  oven  in  subteiranean  excavations. 
Destroetire  explosive  contrivances,  called  fougasses, 
were  often  used  in  such  places  by  the  Russians :  so 
arranged  that  if  the  foot  of  any  enemy  trod  on  one 
of  theae,  an  explosive  compound  Ijecame  fiitir),  and 
death  and  wounds  resulted.  The  '  parallels'  of  the 
besiegers  became  increased  in  number,  until  the 
first,  second,  and  third  wore  headed  by  a  fourth, 
so  close  to  the  Russian  batteries  as  to  render  the 
utmost  precaution  necessary.  Close  examination 
with  the  aid  of  telescopes,  from  any  spot  com- 
manding a  sufficient  view,  revealed  this  additional 
fact  to  the  notice  of  the  besiegers :  that  the 
Russians  had  not  only  extended  their  defence- 
works  out  towards  the  plateau,  but  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  town  they  had  constructed  earth- 
works pierced  for  guns,  in  sueh  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  struggle  in  street  after  street  and 
house  after  house,  should  the  besiegers  succeed 
in  capturing  the  outer  forts  and  bastions.  Hence 
discussions  and  speculations  arose  among  the 
officers,  whether  it  would  bo  an  act  of  true 
heroism  or  an  act  of  madness  to  attempt  an  assault 
or  storming.  The  troops  themselves  had  no  doubt 
whatever  on  this  point:  they  had  been  so  long 
before  the  beleaguered  place,  and  were  exposed  to 
so  much  nightly  danger  in  the  trenches,  without 
a  fair  chance  of  earning  fame  for  good  deeda 
performe*]  in  the  dark,  that  they  would  much 
have  preferred  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  trusting  to 
their  courage  to  achieve  some  noteworthy  result. 
The  commanders,  however,  feeling  tbe  heavy 
responsibility  placed  upon  them,  and  measuring 
the  probablo  future  by  the  experience  gained  in 
the  past,  decided  that  the  hour  had  not  yet  come 
for  a  personal  encounter  between  tho  belligerents 
witliin  the  fortified  lines  of  Sebastopol.  Unless 
the  defences  could  be  battered  in  many  places, 
and  several  breaches  effected,  for  the  admission  of 
several  storm ing-parlies  or  assaulting  columns,  the 
success  attained  was  not  likely  to  be  conclusive ; 
because  the  dn^tinct  forts  and  batteries  on  the  line 
of  defence  were  so  numerous  that  a  destructive 
fire  could  be  concentrated  on  any  one  assaulting 
column,  unless  diverted  by  similar  assaults  else- 
where. To  effect  these  breaches,  to  bring  down 
the  earthen  defences  in  a  crumbling  mass,  seemed 
indeed  a  work  within  the  power  of  the  besiegers, 
viewing  the  strength  of  the  attack-batteries ;  for 
in  the  Enghsh  left  attack  alone  there  worc^  at  this 
period,  no  fewer  than  eight  batteries  varying  from 
two  to  twelve  guns  each,  mostly  32*pounders,  with 
a  few  8-inch  and  lO-inch  guns^  10-inch  mortars, 
and  several  13-iiich  mortars  for  special  attack 
against  tbe  buildings  in  the  city ;  while  the 
right  attack  contained  twelve  batteries  still  more 
heavily  armed  than  the  other,  comprising  several 
Cd'pounders  among  the  armament ;  and  yet,  as 
the  April  bombardment  too  surely  shewed,  these 
batteries,  mounting  about  140  guns  and  mortars, 
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and  the  French  batteries  of  far  greato-  power, 
failed  to  Lring  down  the  defences  of  Sebastopol,  or 
to  open  a  gap  through  which  the  besiegers  might 
enter- 

During  the  bombarcJment,  as  well  as  at  preced- 
ing datesj  the  riflemen  rendered  signal  service, 
ahewing  in  a  remarkable  way  the  power  of  their 
weapon  against  great  guns.  This  power  had  to 
soooe  extent  been  appreciated  in  the  Feninsular 
War  j  hnt  tlie  intervening  period  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  had  brought  the  rifle  to  such  j>erfectioii, 
that  l)oth  besiegers  and  besieged  liad  reason  to 
1>c  well  ^tished  W'ith  its  service  at  SehastopoL  It 
was  found  that  a  rifle-pit  was  ia  effect  a  batterj^ 
which,  at  600  or  700  yards'  distjince  from  a 
liattery  of  large  ordnanoCj  bad  power  to  drive 
away  the  arlillerynien  from  the  embrasures  at 
which  the  months  of  the  guns  api»cared ;  if  the 
caunon4>atteTy  aimed  at  demolishing  ahogetber 
the  rifie-battery,  the  other  aimed  at  the  gunners 
in  the  former,  and  with  a  success  nerer  before 
attained  during  warfare.  In  what  mod©  tlie  rifle- 
men joined  in  tlie  terrible  contest,  details  have 
already  shewn  j  and  there  is  no  call  for  surprise 
that  the  besiegers  should,  at  all  hazards,  have 
attempted  the  capture  of  tbo  dreaded  riflc-pita 
constructed  by  the  Russians,  as  they  did  in  the 
brilliant  aflair  which  cost  the  life  of  Colonel 
Egerton,  In  truth,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
operations  of  the  siege  were  at  this  time  canied 
on  nearly  as  fully  by  the  riflemen  as  bj'  the 
artiUerymen,  m  continuous  were  the  attacks 
and  counter-attacks  between  the  .'-harpshooters. 
During  the  last  week  in  April,  for  instance,  the 
French  extended  their  trenches  almost  close  to 
the  Flagstaff  Battery  by  means  of  the  *  sap,'  a  very 
perilous  kind  of  digging  or  excavating,  in  whicli 
the  sappers  must  work  on  their  knees,  with  a 
icreen  of  some  kind  hastily  fixed  n[>  lietween  them 
and  the  enemy  ;  to  check  the  progress  of  this  aap, 
the  Russians  l>egan  to  construct  rifle-pits  in  near 
proximity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  check  the 
construction  of  these  pits,  tbo  French  resolved  to 
attack  them;  bence,  on  one  particular  night, 
there  was  a  battle  of  seveti  hours*  duration  near 
this  spot,  each  side  bringing  up  reinforcements, 
and  each  side  losing  several  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  siege  received,  from 
such  incidents  aa  these,  characteristics  rarely 
if  ever  exhibited  by  earlier  sieges ;  for,  if  in  no 
former  siege  such  great  guns  had  been  used,  it 
is  equally  true  that  none  had  presented  such 
rifle^practice. 

May  opened  bright  and  cheerfiil ;  a  genial 
warmth  and  a  blue  sky  did  what  weather  conld 
do  to  inspirit  the  beaiegei-s ;  but  the  results  of 
their  labouTB  in  the  preceding  monllj  were  not  so 
flattering  as  to  foreshadow  a  successful  future.  If 
tlie  Allies  sought  to  know  bow  the  Russian  defences 
had  borne  the  fire,  they  obtained  for  answer  a 
eonflnnation  of  a  doctrine  much  inststed  on  by 
modem  engineei's — that  earthworks  are  stronger 
than   works  of  stone ;   for   although  68-pounder 


ihot  penetrated  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  t^rthen 
ramparts  of  the  Kedan  and  the  >falakofr;  yet,  as 

those  ramparts  were  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick, 
the  shot  buried  tbemaclves  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass  without  necessarily  effecting  a  breach  in 
the  continuity.  If  they  inquired  wlietlier  the 
strengthened  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  interfered 
with  the  communication  by  the  Russians  bctweep 
the  northern  and  southern  sid^  of  Sebastopol, 
tbey  found  that  although,  on  one  particular  day, 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  great  harbour  had 
been  shot  away  by  heavy  cannon,  the  next  day 
displayed  to  view  a  new  bridge  of  boats  con- 
structed in  a  diflerent  ^[K>t.  If  they  ask«d 
themselves  whether  the  Russians  exhibited  le» 
personal  devotion  to  their  caar  than  liefore,  the 
answer  was  no  less  decisive  ;  for  those  troops  won 
the  admiration  of  the  besiegers  arrayed  against 
them,  A  Frcneli  officer,  describing  one  of  the 
ten'ible  conflicts  in  the  trenches  and  rifle-pit4» 
said ;  '  We  cannot  help  admiring  those  tint 
fellows,  I  commanded  during  that  night  a  work- 
ing-party, and  saw  upwards  of  tw«ity  killed  on 
the  spot,  wliilst  creeping  on  all-fours  to  ascertain 
what  we  were  doing  in  our  works.  They  were 
killed  the  moment  they  were  discovered  j  and 
,')Carcely  bad  they  breathed  tbeir  last,  when 
others  undertook  tbo  same  perilous 
Their  devotedness  h  beyond  all  praise,' 

The  niontli  of  May,  we  have  said,  opened  wii 
this  state  of  affiiirs,  this  balance  of  acoounl 
between  the  liesiegers  and  the  besieged.  Although 
the  furious  bombardment  could  not  bo  continued, 
througli  the  failure  of  ammunition  and  the  wear- 
ing of  the  cannon,  vet  the  hostile  encounters  di*I 
not  cease  for  a  single  day ;  if  there  was  infrequent 
firing  of  great  ordnance,  there  were  sharp  contest* 
of  musketry  and  rifles.  On  the  1st  of  the  month 
the  French  achieved  a  gallant  manoeuvre.  As  an- 
nounced by  telegraph  to  London,  it  was  described 
simply  ihm  i  '  A  sharp  engagement  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  Ist  of  jfay  ;  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  rifle-pits  were  taken,  eight  light  mortal^ 
and  200  prisoners-'  while  General  Canrobert^s 
telegraphic  message  to  Paris  told  that,  *  The  enemy 
had  strongly  connected  his  works,  and  with  lodg- 
ments in  front  of  the  Central  Bastion  wa^  a  work 
of  counter-approach,  with  a  double  enceinte,  and 
very  strong ;  wc  stormed  it,  and  maintained 
ourselves  there  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  have 
definitely  established  ourselves :  wo  took  fbom 
the  enemy  eight  smalt  portable  mortars  which 
were  inside.'  The  Central  Bastion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Sebastopol,  attacked  only  by  the  French,  and 
far  distant  fiwm  the  BngUsh  works.  It  appeara 
that,  shortly  before  this  date,  the  HoEeiaQS  had 
constructed  a  work  of  counter-approach  between 
this  bastion  and  the  French  siege-works,  enclos- 
ing a  large  place  Sarm^y  and  greatly  increasing 
the  defensive  rtrength  of  tliat  part  of  the  citf. 
Canroliert,  perceiving  that  this  position  wonld  he 
very  iitiportaut  to  whoever  might  hold  it,  leMolved 
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QU  a,  capture.  At  t«n  o'clock  at  night  on  the  Ut, 
the  French  oommenced  an  attack,  organised  by 
General  Pelissier,  and  conducted  by  General  de 
Sallcs.  Several  battxilions  were  formed  in  two 
columns,  the  right  headed  by  General  de  la  Motte- 
roiige,  the  left  by  General  Ba^-aine.  The  attacking- 
party  did  not  seek  for  darkness,  but  advanced 
by  the  full  light  of  a  brilliant  moon.  Motteronge 
rushed  ou  the  enemy's  work  with  the  bayonet, 
Bcaroely  firing  a  shot,  and  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  it  by  a  direct  attack;  while  Bazaine,  getting 
round  to  the  flank  of  the  work,  repulsed  a  body 
of  the  enemy  there  stationed  for  its  defence  ;  the 
Rumans  escaped  precipitately  into  the  town, 
leaving  behind  them  many  de^ad  and  wonnded, 
and  eight  small  mortar?.  Thi;;  advantage  gained, 
the  French  proceeded  expeditiously  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  The  work  was,  in  effect^  a  scries  of 
rifle-pits,  so  connected  as  to  form  an  intrenchment 
of  considerable  length ;  and  the  French  engineers, 
by  much  labour  among  the  earthworks,  converted 
Uiese  pits  into  a  portioti  of  their  own  lines  of  attack 
'^but  under  j^eat  difficulties  ;  for  the  cannon  of 
the  garrison,  as  soon  as  the  Russian  infantry  Imd 
got  clear  of  the  spot,  poured  out  a  tremendous 
fire  upon  the  French  working-partieg ;  requiring 
to  be  met  by  the  utmost  coolness  and  steadiness, 
and  by  a  Are  in  return  from  such  of  the  French 
batteries  ew  were  in  positions  to  command  the 
upot.  The  French,  however,  were  equal  to  the 
exploit  they  had  undertaken  ;  and  by  dayUght 
had  secured  themselves  in  their  new  position. 

Sot  without  another  brave  struggle,  however, 
did  the  defenders!  abandon  a  post  which  had  much 
'  importance  in  relation  to  Ihe  general  defences  on 
this  side  of  the  town.  On  the  afternoon  of  the, 2d, 
A  body  of  Rnssian.<3,  estimated  at  from  2<XW  to  amx) 
strong,  was  seen  by  the  English  to  assemble  in 
an  open  place  behind  the  Flagstaff  Battery,  whence 
they  made  a  bold  and  desperate  sortie  against 
the  Freiich  near  the  Central  Bastion,  with  a  hope 
of  regaining  the  works  lost  during  the  night. 
The  place  was  defended  at  the  moment  by  two 
battalions  and  three  companies  only,  who  were 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  musketry  and 
Budden  approach  of  the  Russians,  many  of  whom 
leaped  the  parapets  and  engaged  tn  a  hand-to- 
hand  contest.  Other  French  battalions  quickly 
arrived  ;  and  then  was  presented  a  renewal  of  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night — infantry  enpgcd  in 
fierce  conflict  in  and  near  the  work,  while  the  great 
guns  of  the  batteries  on  either  side  joined  io  the 
m^^.  After  a  display  of  great  soldierly  qualities 
on  both  sides,  the  Russians  finally  retreated  into 
the  town,  leaving  the  French  in  a  stronger  position 
than  they  had  occupied  in  the  month  of  April. 
Tlie  contests,  lost  among  so  many  otliers  during 
the  siege,  were  little  less  than  battles  in  their 
character ;  for  Canrobert  acknowledged  a  loss 
of  nearly  800  in  killed  and  wounded,  including 
t\»'enty-two  office i-s-  while  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Russian  loss,  including  priscnerg,  must  have 
nearly  reached  SKKfO,    The  space  both  within  and 


without  the  contested  work  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  mingled  up  w^ith  a  disonlered 
assemblage  of  garments,  arras,  accoutrement*, 
cannon-balls,  and  disrupted  batteries  and  gabions; 
but  the  human  portion  of  the  wreck,  living  and 
deaii,  was  so  great,  that  Canrobert  and  Osten- 
Sacken  found  it  necessary  to  agree  to  a  few  hours' 
truce,  to  burj'  their  dead  and  remove  the  wounded. 
Canrobert  issued  a  glowing  *  order  of  the  day,' 
tlianking  his  army  for  what  they  had  achieved  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  result  as  well  as  from  the 
details  of  the  struggle,  the  capture  of  the  place  was 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  congratulation  ;  for 
the  Russians  eagerly  endeavoured  afterwards  to 
eftect  a  recapture,  but  without  success.  Gortcha- 
kofi^,  in  his  dispatch,  acknowledged  tho  loss  of 
the  outworks,  but  dwelt  on  the  oflect  of  his  cannon 
in  preventing  a  further  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
on  the  annoyance  inflicted  by  his  'smoke-balls' 
on  the  enemy  in  the  pits  and  trenches ;  he 
estimated  the  strength  of  the  French  attacking- 
l»arty  on  the  night  of  the  1st  at  10,f)00  men ;  but 
according  to  Canrobert's  dispatch  the  number 
must  have  been  much  smaller. 

If  the  Russians  suffered  a  loss  on  the  first  two 
days  of  the  month,  they  manifested  no  diminution 
in  activity ;  for  they  made  so  many  sorties,  and 
oj^ened  so  many  cannonadiugs,  during  the  foEowing 
weeks,  that  tlie  besiegers  became  virtually  the 
besieged.  The  second  bombardment  by  the 
English  and  French  was  completely  ended  r  the 
batteries  rendered  occasional  service  only  during 
the  isolated  contests ;  and  thus  the  RnssiaiiH 
had  time  and  opportunity  to  plan  their  partial 
attacks  and  sallies.  On  the  night  of  the  5lh, 
they  boldly  assaulted  the  advanced  parallel  of 
the  British  right  attack,  some  of  them  leaping 
into  the  very  trenches  ;  but  a  few  detachments 
of  the  30th  and  49th  regiments  speedily  expelled 
them.  On  the  night  of  the  i)th,  again,  the  Russians 
ke]>t  the  besiegere  on  the  alert  for  many  hotffs. 
They  made  two  serious  assaults  on  the  British 
trenches  nearly  in  the  same  spot  as  on  the  6th  ; 
these  were,  however,  met  and  repulsed  without 
much  difBculty  j  but  on  the  following  night  the 
enemy  opened  a  powerful  fire  on  the  trenches, 
vt'ithout  approaching  ^ery  near ;  and  then  ensued 
the  muske^firitlg  of  hostile  columns,  the  cheers 
of  the  British,  the  yell  (the  •  lukermann  Bcrccch') 
of  the  Russians,  the  flashing  light  from  small- 
arms  along  a  lino  a  mile  in  length,  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians,  ihe  opening  of  the  Russian 
batteries  U)  cover  that  retreat,  and  tJio  counter^ 
fire  of  the  British  and  French  batteries,  Tlius 
for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  dea*I  of  night  did 
glaring  flashes  and  deafening  sounds  tell  of  the 
horrors  of  war.  Kotliing  dauntt^  by  their  repeated 
failures,  the  Russians  made  another  sortie  on  the 
next  night,  the  lUh,  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
storm,  and  wind — a  favourite  combination  with 
them  on  such  occasions.  They  selected  the  British 
left  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  the  right,  upon 
which  they  moved  forward  in  two  columns  along 
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the  Woronzow  Road  ;  the  advanced  gentries  retired 
to  give  the  alarm  ;  and  the  trench-guard,  under 
Captain  Edward3  of  the  68th,  presenting  a  deter- 
mined front,  speedily  repelled  the  attack,  with 
the  loss,  however,  of  the  gallant  Edwards.  Like 
man 7  others  during  the  same  month,  it  was  a 
short  hut  shaq,)  struggle ;  for  the  Eusstans  leaped 
the  parapet^  and  engaged  at  close  quai-tera  with 
those  defending  them.  Kotliing  is  mure  certain 
than  that,  throughout  these  sudden  assaults,  tlie 
BussianB  were  more  numcroua  than  the  Britieli 
at  the  pointa  attacked,  and  that  had  thero  been 
an}'  failure  in  the  steadiness  and  gelf-reUance  of 
the  latter,  tho  trenchea  might  speedily  havo 
changed  posBeasors;  the  French,  in  like  manner, 
did  not  stop  to  measure  numbers  on  such  occa- 
aiona  ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  the  British,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  their  force,  to  be  always  in  the 
minority;  and  the  men  thus  became  accustomed 
to  confront  five  or  ten  times  their  own  cumber, 
with  an  unlieaitating  confidence  in  the  power 
to  render  a  good  account  of  their  work.  In 
Oortchakoffi  dispatch  or  diary  dated  May  11  tb, 
there  appeared  a  few  words  noticing  an  attack 
of  the  Russians  on  the  British  works  in  front  of 
the  Mamelon,  ending  thus  :  *  The  enemy  withdrew 
in  great  haste,  abandoning  their  guns,  many  of 
which  wo  spiked.*  No  such  achievement  finds 
record  in  any  EngUsh  account. 

It  wa3  the  lot  of  the  French  chiefly  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  nightly  assaults  during  the 
second  half  of  the  month  of  May.  At  one  time 
the  Flagstaff  Battery,  at  another  the  Central 
Bastion,  at  another  the  Quarantine  Battery,  or  % 
new  work  called  tlic  Schwartz.  Redoubt,  would  be 
the  point  at  which  the  Russians  would  sally  forth 
and  attempt,  if  not  to  capture,  at  least  to  injure 
the  works  of  the  besiegers  ;  or,  instead  of  making 
a  lortie,  they  would  concentrate  a  fire  of  grape- 
ihot  on  the  French  working-parties  in  the  trenches. 
If  the  night  were  darker  or  more  tempestuous 
than  usual,  the  besiegers  displayed  additional 
vigilance,  knowing  from  experience  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  demanded ;  and  not  un frequently 
it  happened  that  at  three  distant  points— the 
Quarantine,  the  Flagstaff,  and  the  Redan  Batteries, 
these  harassing  skirmishca  were  occurring  at  the 
same  instant. 

Standing  out  in  marked  prominence  among  the 
events  of  the  month,  were  the  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary contests  between  the  French  and  Russians 
on  the  nights  of  the  22d  and  23d— struggles  which,, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
denominated  battles.  The  Russians,  smarting 
under  the  defeat  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  May,  and 
well  appreciating  the  importance  of  tho  position 
then  gained  by  the  besiegers,  had  since  been 
watcliing  for  any  opportunity  of  recapture :  they 
thought  such  an  opportunity  offered  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  and  took  their  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  plan  apparently  comprised  the  con- 
struct ion  of  new  lines  of  counter-approach  near  the 
Quarantine  Battery,  and  the  connecting  of  these 


lines  with  tho  Central  Bastion  by  a  gaUonado  of 
parapet  of  gabions  in  such  a  way  as  to  enclose  s 
large  phee  d'armrs  exterior  to  the  former  defenoiS 
of  the  town,  commanding  the  flank  of  the  French 
works.  Silently  did  they  b^in  this  vast  work  00 
the  night  between  the  21  st  and  2M,  bringing  Jaige 
bodies  of  men  to  labour  at  various  spots.  When 
day  Ugh  t  revealed  this  design,  the  French  com- 
mander saw  at  on  CO  that  such  a  work  must  not 
be  permitted  to  advance;  and  he  arranged  with 
General  de  Salles  a  plan  whereby  this  new  poKltion 
might  not  only  be  conquered,  but  turned  against 
the  Russians  themselves.  General  Pat^  was  in- 
trusted with  tho  adventure;  wMcli  comprisad 
one  attack,  headed  hj  General  Beuret,  on  the^new 
amhueeades  near  the  Quarantine ;  and  another, 
headed  by  General  de  la  Motterouge,  on  similar 
ambuscades  at  the  Cemetery,  somewhat  nearer 
the  Central  Bastion,  By  making  th^e  two  attadet 
simultaneously,  it  was  hoped  that  the  ambuscades 
or  advanced- works  might  be  taken,  as  well  as  the 
gabionades  connecting  them.  At  uitid  o^dock  in 
tho  evening  of  the  £2d,  two  strong  bodies  of  French 
set  forth  on  the  service;  and  as  the  Russians — 
whether  to  finish  their  works,  or  expecting  an 
attack — ^wero  also  in  large  force,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  determined  stru^le  was  at  hand; 
indeed,  the  French  estimated  the  KuMiaos  at 
twcnty-six  battalions.  The  battle  was  terrible. 
During  the  whole  night  did  the  contending  fot«es 
dispute  inch  by  inch  of  the  ground;  the  Ambus- 
cades and  gabionades,  now  maMered  by  the 
French,  now  regained  by  the  Russians,  became  a 
scene  of  smoke  and  blood:  sheets  of  fire  were 
vomited  forth  by  the  ranks  of  infantry,  each  Sash 
giving  aim  to  the  volley  next  succeeding.  Ko 
less  than  five  times  did  the  ambuscades  near  the 
Quarantine  change  owners  during  this  fierce  night, 
the  bayonet  being  here  the  chief  weapon  employed. 
When  morning  dawned,  the  kft  attack  was  fuund 
to  have  been  successful ;  the  Russians  had  rctre>ited  i 
and  the  French  engineers,  installing  themLnelv^s 
within  the  gabionade,  soon  added  that  to  the 
number  of  important  positions  occupied  by  them. 
On  tho  right,  however,  the  success  was  less  decisive; 
the  contest  had  been  so  deadly,  that  the  French 
engineers  could  not  advance  to  strengthen  thai 
which  the  fighting-parties  had  gained;  and  the 
finish  of  tho  work  had  yet  to  be  looked  forward 
to.  During  this  night,  the  musket,  rifle,  and 
bayonet  were  tho  weapons  by  w^liich  the  conqneste 
and  reconquests  of  tiie  ambuscades  and  riJQe-pite 
were  eft'ected ;  but  the  distant  spectators,  the 
English  otBcers  and  journalists — for  the  journalist* 
were  always  fully  awake  at  such  moments — 
assembled  on  Cathcart's  Hilt,  were  most  imjiresscti 
with  the  artillery.  The  French,  knowing  that 
large  reserves  of  Russians  were  collected  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  their  new  works,  began  with  a 
tremendoua  cannonading  ftrom  many  of  their 
batteries,  to  scatter  these  bodies  and  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  Russian  generals.  The  enemj^ 
never  backward  on  such  occasions^  speedU^  got 


all  tho  southero  and  western  batteries  into  play, 
and  took  part  in  the  horrid  concert,  which  wag 
strengthened  at  intervals  liy  the  explosion  of  two  or 
three  Bmall  magazines,  Bven  the  bombardment 
of  the  previous  month  had  scarcely  prwinced 
a  more  deafening  roar.  Prince  Gortchakofij 
deseribinij  this  night's  workj  said :  *  When  our 
men  were  about  to  resume  the  continuation  of 
these  works  (trenches  of  connter-approach  from 
the  Central  Bastion  to  the  Ccnieterj'),  the  enemy 
attacked  this  point  vigorously  with  seventeen 
battalions,  besides  reserves.  A  most  determined 
combat  was  kept  up  during  the  whole  night  j 
charges  with  the  bayonet  were  repeatedly  made ; 
Qur  tfoops,  twelve  battalions  strong,  fought  heroi- 
cally, and  the  aflair  terminated  by  the  enemy 
being  diivcij  back  with  very  considerable  loss. 
Unhappily,  the  loss  on  onr  side  was  also  very 
great ;  we  had  2500  men  put  Aorj  de  combat.  The 
success  with  which  this  attack  was  repulsed  has 
heightened  the  spirits  of  the  garrison,  and  showm 
the  enemy  how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  try 
to  assault  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol.'  This 
dispatch  was  singularly  silent  couoeming  the 
French  success  on  the  western  of  the  two  attacks ; 
and  so  far  from  the  forces  being  much  in  favour 
of  the  French,  Li;>rd  Raglan,  in  a  brief  dispatch 
relating  to  the  day's  proceedings,  stated  that  '  the 
French  were  assailed  by  vastly  superior  numbers.* 
This  much  is  certain,  that  the  right  attack  of  the 
French  waa  a  failure — they  having  been  over- 
powered by  the  tremendous  fire,  of  ordnance  as 
well  VL&  of  Fmall-ai-ms,  brought  by  the  enemy  to 
bear  on  that  point. 

Daylight  on  the  S3d  arrived,  and  with  il  a 
detennination  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  com- 
plete the  work  only  partially  performed  on  the 
preceding  night.  General  Le  Vaillant,  as  evening 
approached,  wa^  directo^J  to  organise  two  bodies ; 
one  under  General  Cousion,  to  secure  the  position 
already  gained ;  and  the  other,  under  General 
Davil,  to  conquer  the  other  position.  At  the 
same  hour  as  before,  nine  o'clock,  they  set  forth, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  great  fierceness,  bore  a 
terrible  fire  of  grape-shot  unmoved,  and  succeeded 
in  sotUng  their  engineers  to  work  in  securing  the 
new  conquest  r  making  the  gabionade  protect  the 
French  instead  of  the  Russians,  and  directing  the 
fire  of  the  rifle-pits  or  ambuscades  against  the 
Russians  instead  of  the  French.  This  was  not 
all ;  for  the  routed  enemy,  bewildered  by  the 
flcrcenes.';  of  the  attack,  fled  in  great  disorder,  and 
some  of  them  failed  to  regain  the  spot  irom  which 
they  had  sallied  ;  throwing  away  their  arms,  they 
fled  towards  another  bastion,  with  the  French 
cloBcly  pursuing  and  firing  at  them.  By  the  time 
these  ftigitives,  or  such  of  their  number  as  ba^i 
surmounted  the  danger,  had  regained  the  town, 
tbe  French  had  penetrated  further  into  the  Eussian 
lines  than  the  Allies  hail  ever  before  ventured, 
and  a  withdi-awal  was  deemed  desirable.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  they  discovered  a  new  battery 
behind  abreast-work  previously  unknown  to  them ; 


they  speedily  set  to  work,  spiked  the  gnns,  over- 
turned them,  knocked  off  the  trunnions,  chipped 
the  spokes  of  the  carriage-wheels^  pulled  down  the 
breast- work,  emptied  the  gabions,  severed  and 
emptied  the  sand-bags,  and  then  returned  safely 
to  tlieir  trenches,  carrying  off  some  small  cohom 
mortars  with  them.  The  achievement  was  veiy 
brilliant,  and  completely  snccessful. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hamley,  who  estimates  the 
Russian  loss  on  these  two  terrible  nights  at  not 
less  than  600O  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  per- 
mitted by  the  French  authorities  to  visit  the  scene 
of  conflict  during  the  hours  of  daylight  intervening 
between  tb©  two  struggles ;  and  his  description 
shews  to  what  a  state  the  once  peaceful  Cemetery 
must  have  been  reduced.  This  enclosure,  in  a  green 
hollow  at  the  head  of  Quarantine  Bay,  was  filled 
with  small  stone-eroflses  and  grave-stones,  behind 
which  the  musketeers  and  riflemen  had  crouched 
on  the  preceding  night  j  there  had  been  desperate 
hand-to-hand  contests,  too,  among  tbe  graves. 
The  north-eastern  wall  was  not  more  than  TOO 
yards  distant  from  the  town ;  and  between  the  two 
were  the  Russian  ambuscades  or  rifle^pits^  strongly 
formed  of  earth  and  gabions,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  about  a  doien  riflemen  each.  The 
Russians  had  been  driven  from  tbe  Cemetery,  and 
from  some  of  the  pits ;  but  they  remained  in 
others,  ready  for  a  renewed  struggle  on  the 
following  night. 

The  French  dispatch  riioording  these  struggles 
of  the  22d  and  23d  of  May,  and  the  buriabtruce 
that  took  place  on  the  24th,  was  signed  by 
the  name  of  *  Polisaier,'  marking  an  intportant 
change  w^hich  occurred  about  that  period  in 
the  eommand  of  the  French  army.  Whether 
the  emperor  was  dissatisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  liege  by  Canrobert,  and  caused 
his  opinion  to  be  quietly  made  known  to  that 
general ;  or  whether  Canrobert  felt  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  experience  necessary  for  the 
command  of  a  groat  army ;  or  whether  the 
state  of  his  health  were  such  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  him  to  be  relieved  from  a  portion 
of  the  r^ponsibility  weighing  on  him — were 
questions  much  discussed  at  the  camp  and  in 
France ;  but  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  of 
the  excellent  spirit  that  marked  Canrobert's 
conduct  on  the  occsfion.  On  the  10th  of  May 
he  wrote  thus  to  the  government ;  *  My  shattered 
health  no  longer  allowing  rae  to  continue  in  the 
chief  command,  my  duty  towards  my  Sovereign 
and  my  country  compels  me  to  ask  you  to  transfer 
the  command  to  General  PeUssier,  a  skilftxl  and 
experienced  leader.  The  army  which  1  leave  him 
is  intact,  hardened  to  war,  fuU  of  ardour  and 
conficlence,  I  beseech  the  Emperor  to  leave  me  a 
so!dier*s  place  as  commander  of  a  simple  di vision/ 
The  Minister  of  War  replied  on  the  same  day ; 
*The  Bmperor  accepts  your  restgnation.  He 
regrets  that  your  health  has  suffered ;  he  con- 
gratulates yon  upon  the  sentiment  which  makes 
you  ask  to  remain  with  the  army,  where  yon 
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sludl  have  the  command,  not  of  &  divi&ioD^  but 
of  the  corps  of  General  PelUsser.  Transfer  the 
chief  commnnd  to  that  GeneraJ."  The  curt  style 
uf  these  c'cmmuwications  arose  frotn  their  being 
merely  brief  telegraphic  messages,  On  the  1 9th, 
Oanrobert  matle  over  the  ctimmand  to  hia  sue- 
cessor,  and  in  the  course  of  an  address  to  hb  anny 
he  said ;  '  General  Pells^Ifr,  Commander  of  iho 
First  Corps,  assumes  from  thia  day's  date  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  in  the  East.  Tke  Emperor, 
by  placing  at  jour  head  a  General  accustomed  to 
great  conimandsi,  grown  old  in  war  and  in  the 


camp,  has  wished  to  gire  yoa  ad  additional  proof 
of  \m  Bolicitudt^  and  to  prepare  still  more  tlic 
successea  ivbtchj  believe  me,  shortly  await  your 
energetic  i^ersererance.  In  leaving  the  exalted 
position  where  circumatancea  and  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  had  placed  me,  aud  where  you  main- 
tained mo  in  tlie  midst  of  severe  trials  by  your 
warlike  virtues  and  that  confiding  devotion  with 
which  you  never  ceased  to  honour  me,  I  do  not 
separate  myself  from  you ;  the  happine^  of  taking 
a  closer  share  in  your  glorious  fatigues  and  your 
noble  labours  has  been  granted  to  m%  and  it  h 
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together,  under  the  skilful  and  firm  guidance  of 
the  new  Commander-in-cluef,  that  we  will  continue 
to  fight  for  France  and  for  the  Emperor.' 

The  feeling  of  a  gallant  and  true  soldier  marked 
the  mode  in  which  Canrobert  made  this  transfer 
of  power  from  himself  to  another;  for  he  went 
hack  immediately  to  the  command  of  the  same 
corps  d'arm^e,  the  1st,  which  he  had  headed 
under  Jfarshdl  St  Arnautt  in  the  earlier  months  of 
the  war,  aud  wbicli  Pelissier  bad  since  held.  Tho 
whole  weight  of  the  siege  on  the  French  side,  from 
the  day  of  the  flauk-niarch  to  nearly  the  end 
of  May,  bad  devolved  upon  him ;  during  which 
time  he  had  had  to  support  hia  troops  imdei* 
mneh  Buffering  and  dLsappointment,  although  not 
defeat.  It  was  a  gi-aceful  act  to  appoint  one  of 
hia  own  generals  to  succeed  him  ■  shewing  that,  if 
be  felt  the  weight  of  his  duty  too  heavy,  he  bad 
no  narrow  jealousies  where  the  interests  of  the 
French  army  were  concerned.  Canrobert  raised 
rather  than  lowered  himself  in  public  estimation 
bj-  sm  net  which   would  sorely  have  tried  the 


vanity   of  many   men    placed   in   positions   nf 
authority. 

The  general  thus  placed  in  command  of  the 
French  forces  before  Bebastopol,  Aimable  Jean 
Jacques  Pelissier,  had  ieen  more  active  aervice 
tban  Canrobert,  and  had  in  hia  composition 
something  more  of  the  rough  and  stem  soldier. 
He  sprang  from  an  Irish  family  long  settled  in 
France,  and  W'as  bora,  the  son  of  a  soldier,  near 
Rouen  in  170G,  Accustomed  to  a  mihtary  life 
from  childhood,  he  rose  through  all  the  gradation* 
of  rank  up  to  that  of  chef  d*^tat  major,  which 
appointment  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1842. 
From  that  year  his  services  were  always  in 
active  request,  and  his  promotion  rapid.  He 
served  nnder  Bugeaud  in  Algeria  as  lieutenant- 
general  ;  engaged  in  repeated  cont^ts  with 
Ab<l-el-Kader  and  his  wandering  tribes;  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1843;  defeated  Ute 
Kabylea  in  the  interior ;  and  took  part  with 
Bugeaud  and  Cavaignac  in  an  encounter  which 
flnded  in  the  defeat  of  a  Mooriah  army  nnder 


Knl«y-Abd<*rrahman,  the  emperor  of  Morocc-o. 
Pelissier  was  concerned  in  184fj  in  a  deed  whieli 
exeitetl  great  horror  in  Etirape,  tlie  suffoctttiiig  of 
1100  unlmppy  Arabs  in  a  cave  during  a  contest 
with  tl»e  French  ;  Sonlt,  Montalembert,  and  Key, 
in  the  Chaml)©r  of  Peers,  all  condemned  liis 
conduct ;  but  Bugeaud  defend  eni  him,  chai-acter- 
ising  the  prootjeding  as  one  of  the  unintended 
trageiiies  of  war ;  and  Felipsier  was  promoted.  Ho 
was  made  general  by  Lonis  Najtoleon  in  1851,  and 
left  Algeria  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.  After 
St  A  maud's  death,  PeUs,«:ier  accepted  a  divisional 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Crimea,  after 
having  spent  forty-one  years  in  service  during'  a 
life  of  fifty-nine.  Canrobert  bad  been  respected 
by  Lord  Kagkn  for  Ids  conciliating  and  generous 
disposition :  it  remained  for  the  sterner  soldier  to 
try  his  fortune  in  a  similar  position  of  divided 
command  with  an  ally. 
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If  Pelissier  as?miicd  the  office  of  French 
general-iu-cbicf  iiin^er  circumstances  of  heavy 
responsibility,  there  were,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
advantages  placed  withjrj  his  reach ;  for  the 
French  army  received  important  augmeatattons 
about  this  perioti,  A  large  reserve  of  French 
troops,  at  Maslak  near  Constantmople,  had  been 
revieweil  by  the  sultan  on  the  12th  of  May,  and 
had  embarked  for  the  Crimea  a  few  days  after- 
wanls :  30,(KX>  picked  troops,  under  Geuerals 
Aurell,  Herbillon,  and  Regnault  de  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  including  10(H)  cuirassiers  and  7000  of 
the  Imperial  Guarti  This  sjtlendid  reinforcement, 
an  army  in  itself,  ra.ised  the  number  of  French 
troops  in  the  Crimea  to  nearly  120,000.  At  this 
Rimie  time,  too,  the  British,  repairing  the  ravages 
of  the  winter,  had  Testore<l  their  army  to  its  old 
number  of  30,000;  tho  Turks  had"  50,1X10  at 
Eupatoria  and  other  places  in  the  Crimea  ;  while 
the  Sardinian  contingent  of  16,000  had  just 
arrived.  Tlius  the  Allies  had  more  than  200,000 
troops  in  the  Crimea  at  tho  end  of  May  ;  and 
as  these  could  not  ail  be  advantageously  employed 
in  the  siege,  the  generals  held  many  councils  of 
war  for  the  plamiing  of  expeditions  to  other 
quarters,  the  Baidar  Valley,  Kertch,  itc.  TVliat 
were  tho  results  of  these  expeditions,  the  next 
Chapter  wiU  shew.  S<j  far  as  concerned  Pelissier, 
much  was  expected  from  him ;  he  had  not  the 
courtesies  and  frank  qualities  of  Canrobert ;  nor 
was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  credited  with  the 
qualities  of  a  great  military  commander;  but  he 
bore  a  reputation  for  daring,  fertility  of  invention, 
and  indomitable  courage :  it  was  he  who  had 
planned  the  attacks  of  May  I  at  and  2d,  when 
Canrobert  was  in  command ;  it  was  he  who 
planned  those  of  May  22d  and  23d,  when  in 
oomnQ&nd  himself;  and  it  was  from  htm  that 
the  French  expealed  a  re|>etitiou  of  bold  tactics 


and  manoeuvres.  Under  the  new  arrangement, 
Canrobert  and  Pelissier  changed  places,  while 
Bosquet  retained  his  old  command  of  the  array  of 
oljsen-ation  overlooking  tho  Tciiernaya. 

The  Russians,  at  that  periotl,  maintaJneil  their 
j>osition  with  an  imniOTablo  firmness  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire.  A  steam-lx>at,  the  EI6oru»f 
l)he<l  between  the  southern  and  north  em  shores 
of  the  harbour,  carrying  over  each  day,  or  perha|ia 
many  times  each  day,  the  deatl  and  the  wounded 
to  the  cemeteries  and  hospitals  protected  by  the 
northern  forts ;  and  other  steanK-rs  were  inces- 
santly cro.^sing,  bringing  countless  stores  of  guns, 
mortars,  shot,  shell,  powder,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  to  the  south  side  from  the  north,  whither 
they  had  been  brought  in  immense  convoys  from 
Perekoji,  Simferopol,  Kertch,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Crimea,  A  letter  appeared  in  the  Austrian 
Militar  Z^tntiff,  written  from  Sebastopol  about  this 
period,  wliich  bears  upon  it  a  sUimp  of  authen- 
tieity.  Tho  writer  said :  *  The  southern  side  of 
our  town  has  gufiered  most  severeiy,  and  is  scarcely 
to  be  recognised.  Five  bundred  houses  have  been 
totally  destroy cfl,  and  grass  ifi  growing  on  their 
ruins.  Tho  beautiful  theatre  no  longer  exists^ 
Though  the  other  districts  of  the  town  are  not  so 
much  damaged,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  house 
to  be  seen  which  does  not  bear  manifest  traces 
of  the  bombardment.  The  streets  are  everywhere 
ploughed  up  by  shot,  and  the  pavement  is  totally 
destroyed ;  wliilo  at  every  comer  stand  whole 
pyramids  of  the  enemy's  cannon-balls  and  ex- 
ploded shells,  which  were  regularly  collected  before 
the  opening  of  each  day^s  fire.  In  many  streets 
five  or  six  such  jvj  ramids  are  to  be  secn^  each  of 
them  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  people,  and  crowds  of  children  run  to 
and  fro,  assisting  at  the  construction  of  barricades. 
The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  tho  harbour  of 
Ekaterin  (Artillery  Bay),  where  eannon-ballsj 
powder,  fascines,  sacks,  and  provisions  are  landed 
in  astounding  quantities,  aa  they  are  forwarded 
from  the  northern  forts.* 

Such  was  the  state  of  afiaira  in  and  near 
Sebastopol  when  the  month  of  June  opened : 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  each  marvelling  at 
the  enormous  preparations  made  by  the  other, 
and  each  looking  forward  with  a  mingled  feeUng 
of  hope  and  fear  to  the  result,  A  few  event* 
of  minor  importancje  occurred  on  the  first  five 
days  of  the  month  ;  but  it  was  on  tho  Gth  that 
a  real  step  in  advance  was  ma<le  by  the  besiegers. 
Before  that  day,  preparations  only  were  being 
made— on  one  occasion  a  mine  wouhi  be  exploded 
in  the  Russian  works ;  on  another,  a  row  of 
cases  filled  with  explosive  compounds  would  ha 
disooTcred,  just  beneath  Uie  ground  where  Uie 
besiegers  would  be  likely  to  tread^ — but  all  knew, 
or  i^uspccted,  that  something  of  greater  magnitude 
was  at  hand. 

None  of  the  various  attacks  on  the  defence- 
works  of  the  Russians,  during  the  siege,  were 
better  conceivetl  or  more  fully  eanied  out  thau 


those  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June  i  there  was 
a  completeness  about  them,  shewing  that  they  had 
been  well  considered  by  PeliMier,  Raglan,  and 
Omar  Pacha,  in  the  council  of  war  which  preceded 
them.  The  stages  of  the  proposed  plan  were  these 
— ^that  the  renewed  bombardment,  the  third, 
should  be  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th ;  that  it  should  be  maintained  by  all  the  aiego- 
batteries  until  the  whole  margin  of  Sebastopol, 
from  Careening  Bay  in  the  oorth-cast  to  Quaran- 
tin©  Bay  in  the  south-west,  was  enveloped  m 
Bheeis  of  fire  from  the  guns  ;  that  when  the  firing 
should  have  become  bo  hot  as  to  attract  all  the 
attention  of  the  Bussiane,  three  attaeking-partics 
should  set  forth  at  a  given  signal,  aud  capture 
three  distinct  defence-worka  of  the  enemy ;  that 
the  northernmost  of  these  three  assaults,  on  the 
right,  managed  by  the  French,  should  be  directed 
agftinst  the  *  Ouvragea  Blanc?/  White  Worka^  or 
Sapoime  redoubt's;  that  the  second  or  middle 
assault,  also  conducted  by  the  French,  and  sepa- 
rated from  tho  former  by  the  hollow  of  the 
Careening  Eavine,  should  be  against  the  Mamelon ; 
while  the  southern  or  left^  undertaken  by  the 
Engliish,  should  have  for  its  object  the  Quarries  in 
front  of  the  Redan,  separated  from  the  Maraelon 
by  the  Karabeluaia  Ravine.  Th^e  three  positions, 
if  conquered,  would  greatly  aid  the  progress  of 
the  besiegers  ;  for  the  White  Works  M'ould  enable 
them  to  command  Careening  Bay  and  the  north- 
east part  of  the  KarabelnaVa  suburb ;  the  Mamelou 
would  enable  them  to  confront  the  Malakoff; 
while  the  Quarriea  would  furnish  them  with  a 
base  of  operations  aya.ilable  against  tlie  Redan. 
The  two  ravines  separating  these  three  assaulting 
bodies  would,  it  was  foreseen,  inconvenientlj 
isolate  the  attacks ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  they 
would  afford  cover  for  reserved  troops,  ready  to 
aid  the  attacking  columns  at  any  moment  of 
exigency. 

On  a  formidable  scale,  truly,  did  the  third 
bombardment  commence.  More  than  450  large 
g^ns  and  mortal's  opened  their  murderous  mouths 
at  once,  nearly  300  belonging  to  the  French,  and 
the  rest  British.  Spectators  may  employ  the 
words  roar,  thunder,  deafening,  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  horrid  din  maintained  by  such  instrunaents 
of  mischief ;  but  all  verbal  description  must  fail 
here.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  realise  the  condition 
of  a  beleaguered  city  at  such  a  time,  when  missiles 
are  rusliing  by  thousands  into  every  part  of  tho 
town  as  well  as  the  fortifi cations,  and  when  no 
one  can  tell  whether  the  roof  which  covcra  him 
or  the  barrier  behind  which  he  is  working,  may 
be  shattered  In  an  instant.  The  firing  bogan  by 
daylight,  that  the  aira  might  the  more  correctly 
bo  taken;  but  the  sight  increased  in  awful 
grandeur  as  night  super yened.  The  Russians 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise ;  for,  as 
though  appalled  by  tho  fierceness  of  the  tire,  they 
did  not  reply  with  any  vigour  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  ootjsiiderablo  time.  When,  howeyer,  their 
gauM  Ancj  gunners  were  in  readiness,  the  booming 


of  shot  and  bursting  of  shells  on  both  aides  becaoM 
terrific.  The  naval  brigade  in  front  of  the  Eedan^ 
commanding  batteries  of  the  largest  guns,  wai 
especially  conspicuous  for  tlio  intensity  of  its  6wl 
Hour  after  hour  passed  in  this  way :  the  offioen 
collecting  in  groups  on  all  the  commanding  spot^ 
and  watching  the  destructive  conflict  as  long  m 
any  daylight  remained.  Night  came  on,  and 
with  it  a  slackening  though  not  cessation  of  the 
cannonade.  Daylight  on  the  moniing  of  the  7 til 
exhibited  the  Redan  spotted  with  many  gaping 
woundss,  the  embrasures  shapeless,  and  the  parapet 
disordered  and  disrupted  by  fifteen  hours  of  hoivj 
firing.  The  Russians  had  become  used  to  such 
visitations,  however ;  knowing  that  a  few  hours' 
labour  would  restore  tho.^c  simple  but  formidable 
earthworks,  they  did  not  shrink  from  their  posi- 
tions. The  cannonade  was  maintained  aponnd 
the  whole  extent  of  the  attack-works,  according 
to  prcyions  arrangement  ;  but  the  firing  on  the 
south  and  west  of  Scbostopol  was  much  less  fierce 
and  continuous  than  that  on  tho  east  and  south- 
cast  ;  nor  was  the  Russian  fire  equal  in  intensity 
and  vigour  to  that  of  the  besiegers.  As  afternoon 
approached,  the  cannonade  became  more  furious 
than  ever,  and  so  continued  until  tho  moment 
arrived  when  tho  commanders  determined  on 
making  the  thi'cefold  assault  by  infantry.  Maar' 
Bures  had  in  the  meantime  been  taken  to  bring: 
tho  troops  into  the  recjuisite  positions ;  varioua 
divisions  of  Bosquet's  corps  d'armfe  arrived  from 
distant  parts  of  the  plateau  ;  and  twehe  batt^diofit 
of  Turks  advanced  from  their  camp,  about 
midway  between  Balaklava  and  *  the  front*'  Tbm 
duty  intrusted  to  the  Turks  consisted  partly  is 
aiding  the  French  in  the  intended  attacks,  hut 
principally  in  defending  the  posts  on  the  heights 
opposite  Inkermann,  duriug  the  absence  of  the 
French  and  English  from  that  quarter,  or  ia 
forming  a  reserve  in  case  the  fortune  of  Iho  dft^ 
should  place  the  French  in  need  of  reinforcement. 
Every  one,  according  to  his  duties,  prepared  for  a 
momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  siege. 

Intense  was  the  anxiety  in  the  camps  as  the 
hour  for  the  assault  approached.  Ahhough  the 
plan  had  been  diyulgcd  only  to  a  few,  the  secret 
gradually  leaked  out ;  and  all  the  ofiic^rE  nut  espe- 
cially engaged  hastened  to  their  favourite  look-out, 
Cath cartas  Hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Bussiaii 
works  attacked  by  the  British,  and  some  of  those 
attacked  by  the  French,  Lord  Raglau  took  up 
his  po.sLtton  on  tho  edge  of  the  hUJ  nearest  Uie 
enemy ;  while  Geneml  Pehssier  stationed  himself 
at  tlie  Victoria  Redoubt,  directly  in  a  Hue  witii 
the  Mamelon  and  Malakofl^  and  conmianding  a 
view  of  Uio  White  Works  on  Sapoune  Hill,  The 
two  commanders  agreed  that  a  rocket-,  sent  np  bj 
Rchssier  at  the  proper  moment,  should  be  (he 
signal  for  tho  advance  of  all  the  three  attacking 
bodies.  At  about  half-past  six,  up  went  ihe 
signal,  cheers  rent  the  air,  and  three  bodies  of 
chosen  troops  rushed  forth  fi-om  their  treoches, 
to  pass  over  the    exposed  grotind  between  the 


bedegers  and  the  besieged,  and  then  assault  the 
wovki  marked  out  for  capture.  In  order  to  give 
de&mesB  to  the  otherwbe  complex  operations  of 
thiH  eocciting  day,  it  will  be  neeessary  to  keep  the 
three  assaults  quite  distiuct,  Iiidewl  they  were 
rendered  distinct  by  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  j  for  the  Karabehmia  Ravine  intervened 
between  the  southern  attack  on  the  Quarries 
and  the  central  attack  on  the  Mamelon  ;  while 
the  Careening  Ravine  intervened  between  the 
latter  and  the  northern  attack  on  the  Wlute 
Workfl  of  Mount  Bapoune. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  southern  or  left 
Rsaault.  Lord  Raglan  employed  for  this  service 
detachmeut^  from  the  Ught  and  2d  divisions, 
supporte*!  at  night  by  the  62d  regiment.  The 
command  of  this  storming-party  was  intrusted  to 
Colonel  Shirlej*  of  the  8Sth,  who  was  at  that  tiine 
acting  as  gimeral  oflSoer  of  the  trenches.  He  was 
assisted  in  the  arrangements,  and  guided  as  to  the 
points  of  attack  and  the  dliftribution  of  the  troops, 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  Tyldcn,  directing  engineer 
of  the  British  right  attack.  The  Quarries,  inter- 
vening between  the  English  trenches  and  the 
Bedan,  had  been  rendered  by  the  Russians  a 
lodgment  very  annoying  to  the  besiegers:  their 
(Sipturc  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  of  the 
Redan  itself.  The  distance  being  short  from  the 
trenches  to  the  Quarries,  the  ti'oops  quickly  ran 
over  the  ground,  and  engaged  at  once  with  the 
Russians  defending  the  position.  The  Quarries 
were  on  the  left  slope  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
Redanj  about  midway  between  that  fort  and  the 
most  advanced  British  trench.  Until  April,  the 
ground  at  that  spot  had  been  occupied  merely  by 
heaps  of  loose  stones  and  rubbish ;  but  after  the 
seoond  bombardment,  seeing  the  importance  of 
the  poiition,  the  Russians  had  converted  it  into 
an  advanced  infrenchment,  protecting  the  Redan 
at  a  distance  of  about  400  yards,  and  filled  it 
with  riflemen  ;  it  became,  therefore,  in  character, 
8<>raething  intermediate  between  a  redoubt  and  a 
rifle-pit^  although  retaining  the  old  name  of  the 
Quarries,  When  the  troops  had  hastened  over  the 
intervening  ground,  two  officers,  one  of  the  7tb 
and  one  of  the  88th,  wcro  among  the  first  to  set 
foot  within  the  parapets,  closely  followed  by  the 
detachments  of  the  7th,  31at,  34th,  3flth,  and  other 
regime nts.  The  QuaiTJes  were  found  empty  ;  and 
thus  the  British  were  enabled  to  commence  the 
plan  originally  agreed  upon,  which  was,  that  some 
I  etthe  troops,  musket  in  hand,  should  keep  a  watch 
upon  the  Mamelon,  while  the  rest  converted  the 
Quarries  fVora  a  Russian  to  a  British  outwork,  by 
reversing  the  parapets. 

But  this  first  ca]>ture  of  the  Quarries  was  a 
slight  afiair :  to  retain  possession  was  the  difBculty, 
as  tlie  whole  night  and  tJie  morning  of  the  8th 
dearly  shewed.  No  le^  than  six  separate  and 
distinct  attempts  at  recapture  were  made  by  the 
eaeniy,  repulsed  in  erety  instance  vrith  undaunted 
Yriour,  but  at  the  cost  of  much  brave  blood.  The 
English  artillerymen,   keeping  a   good   look-out, 


watched  for  the  moment  when  the  fire  of  some  of 
the  batteries  might  safely  be  resumed,  so  as  to 
pour  a  torrent  of  shot  over  the  heads  of  their 
comrades  towards  the  enemy,  as  a  means  of 
checking  these  repeated  attacks.  The  Quarries 
became  little  lees  than  a  sheet  of  lllckcring  flame, 
so  shai-p  and  incessant  was  the  fire  of  musketij 
from  within  and  without.  Every  embrasure  in 
the  R«dan  was  more  or  less  damaged  by  the 
British  fire ;  while  the  guns  of  that  formidable 
work  could  not  be  depressed  so  low  as  to  command 
the  Quarries,  situated  down  in  the  hollow  iu  front. 
There  were  not  more  than  400  British  sent  out  to 
assault  the  Quames,  and  about  600  as  a  supiKirt 
to  them  during  their  night -struggles ;  and  this 
sniall  force  of  1000  men  had  to  maintain  a  series 
of  attacks  throughout  the  night — now  repelling 
a  body  of  Rusaiaus  emei'ging  from  the  Redan  on 
the  one  flank,  or  on  the  other,  and  now  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  in  the  middle  of  the 
Quarries  themselves.  At  three  o'clock  hi  the 
morning,  the  British  batteries  so  distracted  the 
enemy  by  a  murderous  fire,  that  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  Quarries  believed,  and  freely  asserted 
afterwards,  that  they  might  have  entered  and 
captured  the  Redan  itself,  had  they  been  led  on 
to  it :  one  officer  crept  up  so  dose  as  to  aaocrtain 
that  that  fort  was  but  slightly  defended  at  the 
moment;  and  nothing  more  than  a  eignal  was 
wanted  to  induce  the  men  to  hazard  their  lives 
on  this  venture.  Were  this  opinion  correct,  the 
amount  of  subsequent  loss  during  the  siege  would 
have  been  incalculably  diminished ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  Lord  Raglan  was  not  at  the  time 
fully  aware  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  liave  been  aware  of 
sources  of  danger  not  fully  to  be  appreciated  by 
those  engaged  in  the  struggle :  it  is  at  any  rate 
certam  that,  if  the  Redan  were  not  strongly 
maimed  with  artillerymen  during  this  night,  the 
fatiguc-partiea  were  numerous  and  busy,  repairing 
the  injuries  borne  by  the  earthworks.  It  is 
moreover  certain,  from  the  relative  posiUons  of 
the  several  works,  that  the  Redajj  could  scarcely 
have  been  held  by  the  British  so  long  as  the 
Malakoft*  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Russian* 
It  was  formidable  only  on  the  outer  side,  towaids 
the  besiegers ;  on  the  flanks  and  rear  it  was 
weak,  for  it  there  faced  other  Russian  works, 
which  would  have  become  fatally  hostile  from 
the  moment  when  the  Redan  passed  into  other 
hands.  The  Malakoff  completely  commanded 
the  northern  flank  of  this  work,  both  from  ito 
greater  elevation,  and  in  the  gi-eater  circuit  of  its 
embrasures  for  guns, 

Thusi,  then,  the  southern  or  left  assaidt  by  the 
British  against  the  Quarries  fully  smcoeeded ;  and 
attention  may  next  be  directed  to  the  French 
operations  on  the  elevation  beyond  the  adjoining 
ravine.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  Mamelon, 
the  great  event  of  the  day,  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
straggles  maintained  during  the  ^iegc,  calling  forth 
indomitable  resolution  and  fearless  bravery,  rather 
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than  tactical  or  strategical  sctenoa  It  was  not 
a  pight-slaughter  with  an  nn&een  enemy  at  an 
unexpected  time  and  [dace;  the  troops  knew 
what  they  had  to  effect,  and  effected  it  in  a 
gallant  spirit. 

From  the  details  given  in  Felissier'a  dispatch, 
LIlnstraUMl  by  particulars  fi'ora  other  quarters^  it 
appears  that  Bosc[uet,  intruated  with  the  French 
operations,  employed  the  M  division  under  General 
Caraout  and  the  fith  under  General  Brunet,  in 
the  attack  on  the  Mameloa,  The  troops,  consist- 
ing or  Zouaves,  Algeiiuc  Eiflca^  Imperial  Guard, 
regiments  of  tlie  line,  and  a  few  Turks  of  Osman 
Facha's  division,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  for  the  attack  and  the  other  in  reserve.  When 
the  rocket -signal  was  given,  away  rushed  the 
troopa  to  attack  the  formidable  rctlonbt,  from 
then*  camp  and  tr caches  in  front  of  that  posi- 
tion. Three  columns,  under  General  de  Wimpffen, 
advanced  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  ascended,  and 
carried  by  storm  two  advanced  trenches  and  some 
intermediate  rifle-pits.  Then  did  the  Mamclon, 
Malakotf,  and  Redan  open  a  tremendous  fire  of 
shot  and  shell  up>on  t!ie  beaiegeni,  threatening  to 
blow  til  em  to  atoms  ;  hut  the  nitnble  Zouaves  con- 
tinued the  ascent,  followed  by  the  other  troops  of 
the  three  columns.  The  Algerine  Rifles  speGdily 
captured  a  small  battery  of  four  guns ;  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  ijOth  and  the  Zouaves 
rufihed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Mamelon,  Scaling- 
laddera  they  had  nonej  but  tliey  scrambled  up 
tlw  earthen  parapet,  through  the  embrasures, 
into  the  redoul)t  itself,  employing  the  bayonet 
where  the  muEket  was  not  available ;  and  being 
now  within  the  fortifications  of  the  Mamelon,  they 
out  down  the  Russian  artillerymen  as  they  stood 
at  their  guns.  Colonel  do  Brancion,  of  the  SOtli, 
the  first  to  plant  the  French  eagle  within  the 
redoubt,  fell  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  covered  with 
wounds.  The  i^nghsh  oflicers,  looking  on  from 
Cathcart's  Hill,  could  but  admire  the  Zouaves,  as 
they  were  running,  climbing,  serarabling  up  the 
slope  of  the  Mamelon;  nor  was  the  activity  less 
displayed,  when  the  redoubt  had  been  gained,  iu 
so  turning  the  gabions  as  to  render  them  protec- 
tive ag^UTist  tlie  Russian  Hre  from  the  Malakoff 
and  Redati,  There  were  other  encounters,  however, 
which  the  Fnglish  spectators  could  not  see ;  the 
Russians  had  a&scmblefl  a  strong  body  of  troops 
behind  the  Mamelon,  which  the  French  only 
?eoognised  when  they  had  entered  the  redoubt; 
aDd  these  rejierves  advancing  up  the  opposite 
brow  of  the  hill,  materially  enhanced  the  diffi- 
culties encounterctl  by  the  besiegers.  The  swaying 
masses^  now  within  the  redoubt,  now  on  the  outer 
slope,  now  on  the  town  slope,  contended  inch  by 
inch  in  a  bloody  struggle  ;  but  the  redoubt  and  the 
victory  remained  with  the  besiegers. 

The  Zouaves    nearly  rushed    upon  their  own 

destruction  after  gaining  the   Mamelon.     Beeing 

a  saddle-ahaped  hollow  between   them  and  the 

Malakoff,  and  burning  with  an  intense  desire  to 

juAkc  this  a  daj  indeed  to  be  remembered,  they 


mn  down  the  nether  slope^  gun  in  hand,  infl 
then  up  the  further  slope,  nearly  to  the  MalakoflT 
itself  This  temerity  cost  them  dearly ;  they  had 
received  strict  orders  not  to  go  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting parapets  of  the  Mamelon  ;  and  when  tbey 
had  rushed  to  a  distance  of  400  or  500  yan^ 
their  olBcers,  haviug  a  misgiving  as  to  the 
result,  sent  urgent  oixiera  for  their  withdrawal. 
The  daring  fellows  then  smarted  for  their  bold- 
ne&? ;  for,  returning  to  the  Mamelon  in  full  view 
of  the  Malakoff,  they  had  the  tiery  mouths  of  a 
multitude  of  cannon  directed  towards  them  :  at 
a  consequence,  the  saddle-hollow  became  stliewn 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  struck  down  by  tliia 
fierce  fire.  The  Russians,  trembling  for  Uieir 
MaUkolF,  sent  fortli  a  powerful  body  of  troops 
to  endeavour  to  recapture  the  Mamelon ;  and  tha 
cannonading  and  musketry  became  so  murdeixn 
that,  aided  by  an  esE plosion  among  the  works 
the  redoubt,  they  compelled  the  French  to  retire 
for  ft  while  below  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Now  was 
the  time  for  Bninet's  reserve  to  advance  and 
support  the  brave  troops  thua  placed  in  peril ; 
forming  in  three  columns,  they  ru/shed  up  the  hiJl, 
joined  Wimpffen'*  brigade,  made  an  ardent  and 
sudden  onslaught  on  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
completely  and  finally  from  the  Mamelon,  which 
from  that  moment  remained  in  the  posse«ision  of 
the  French — after  a  stru^le  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  severity,  had  endured  only  one  hour.  Then 
did  the  sappers  and  engineers  set  to  work  during 
the  night,  to  repair  the  damage  received  by  the 
Mamelon  I'cdoubt  during  the  attack,  and  to  tuni 
the  batteries  and  guns  in  such  a  direction  that, 
instead  of  commanding  the  outer  plateau,  they 
might  direct  their  fire  against  the  yet  more 
formidable  Malakoff— the  works  being  aflerwarda 
designate*.!  by  them  the  Brancion  Redoubt,  in 
honour  of  the  officer  who  had  fallen  while 
planting  the  eagle -staudanl  on  the  conquere4 
mound.  The  English  gunners  wei^e  witnessei 
from  a  distance  to  the  fearlesa  daih  of  the 
Zouavea  against  that  fort,  and  strove,  bj  main- 
taining an  iacessaut  fire  of  lai-ge  ordnance,  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Russian  gnnners 
from  this  little  band  of  orientalised  Frenchraen. 
The  large  force  of  French  at  the  Mamelon  had 
not  to  bear  the  same  kind  of  severities  ns  the 
small  force  of  British  at  the  Quarries ;  they  weve 
not  disturbeti  throughout  the  night  by  repcate^l 
counter-assaults  from  the  enemy. 

Another  and  last  achievement  of  the  day  haa 
now  to  he  told.  The  right  or  northern  assault 
on  the  Russian  works  was  directed  towards  the 
redoubts  oonstnicted  on  Jfonnt  Sapoune  :  redanbts 
which  did  not  exist  until  the  close  of  FebruaiTV 
and  which  would  not  have  been  constructefl  tut^ 
for  the  untiring  activity  of  the  defenders  of  tht 
city,  ever  alive  to  the  irajiortancc  of  fortifying  alt 
the  available  heights  on  the  border-land  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  At  balf'^xart 
four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  Generals 
Mayrau  and  Dulac  were  ordered  to  take  up 
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portion  on  tJio  risiHg-ground  north  of  Carce&iug 
lUvinc^  and  in  front  of  the  Sapoune  or  White 
Works,  the  Volhyniau  and  iS'eilingluniik  Itedunbts. 
They  had  at  their  service  the  3d  aud  4l:h  divisions 
of  the  2d  army-corps,  Bosi^iuet*!* ;  one  brigBJilc  af 
Mayran'*  divisian  was  to  attack  one  redoubt,  the 
other  brigade  the  other  redoubt;  wliiJc  Dulac'a 
division,  the  4tb,  was  held  in  reserve  to  advance 
at  the  proper  moment  in  support  of  tlie  attaeking 
brigades.  Au  additional  foree  was  pt>stcfl  m  tho 
ravine,  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  after 
the  capture  of  the  redoubt  At  half-jiaat  iiix, 
when  Pelissier  threw  up  the  rocket  as  a  sjf^nal 
to  Eaglan  on  the  one  side  and  lio!;qiiet  on  the 
other,  the  two  attacking  brigades  of  Mayran's 
division,  one  under  General  de  Lavarande  and  the 
other  under  General  de  Failly,  rushed  forth  from 
the  French  trenches  to  assault  the  two  redoubt?*, 
Ttiey  hasten etl  over  the  exposed  portion  of  inter- 
mediate ground,  200  yards  to  the  Tolhynian 
Redoubt,  and  4CX)  to  the  f^elinghin^k  ;  and  herein 
they  suffered  severely  ;  for  both  the  redonlfts, 
and  guna  in  other  positions,  opened  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape-shot,  sweeping  them  down  in 
considerable  numbers :  this,  however,  had  been 
foreseen  as  inevitabk-j  and  waa  not  permitted 
for  an  instant  to  check  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
Arrived  at  the  eartliworks  of  the  redoubts,  the 
French  leaped  in  at  the  breaches  and  embrasures, 
and  immediately  came  in  close  encounter  with  the 
defenderj*,  musket  to  miLsket^  bayonet  to  Iwiyonet, 
sword  to  sword.  The  contest  was  brief;  the 
attack  was  sudden  and  bold ;  and  the-  Russians, 
unable  to  maintain  a  position  cut  off  by  the  ravine 
from  all  their  other  defences,  were  obliged  to 
yield  the  two  redoubts,  and  ilce  towartl«  the  mouth 
of  the  Careening  Harbour,  whither  the  pursuers 
could  not  in  safety  follow  them.  The  Russians 
attempted  to  throw  a  reinforcement  into  the 
redoubts  from  the  town ;  but  a  bayonet- charge 
by  Mayrau's  troops  fmatrated  this  endeavour, 
and  the  redoubts  remained  I  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  Frencli,  giving  them  an  important 
command  over  the  mouth  of  the  Careening 
Harbour,  and  a  power  of  estalilislung  a  flank- 
fire  against  the  Mamclon  and  Malakort'  Mean- 
while, a  clever  manceuvre  was  effected  by  Iho 
reserve  force :  descending  the  ravine  nearly  to 
the  bay,  and  then  climbing  up  the  right  slope, 
Uiey  interceptevl  !he  flight  of  the  Rusisians  from 
the  redoubts  towartls  the  town,  and  thus  took 
400  prisoners,  including  twelve  ofl^eers.  The 
command  thus  obtained  by  the  French  over  tlic 
east  or  right  shore  of  Careening  Harbour  w^ 
attended  by  another  important  circumstance  :  the 
RuasianSj  during  the  winter,  had  maintained  a 
communication  between  Hebastopol  and  Inker- 
mann  by  a  road  winding  round  the  northern 
base  of  Mount  8aiK)une,  close  to  the  Great  Harbour, 
and  invisible  to  the  Allied  camp;  but  this  ruad 
remained  no  longer  tenable  when  the  heights  fell 
jnto  the  hands  of  the  Frenclu 

When  day  fully  broke  forth  on  the  81b,  with 


the  Quarries,  Mame!on,  and  White  Works  safely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  men  had  time  to  breathe, 
and  to  look  round  on  the  busy  havoc  among  them. 
It  was  found  that  the  small  British  force  had 
suffered  severely,  relatively  to  its  numbers.  The 
8Stli  regimen  I:  had  four  officers  killed  and  four 
%voundcd  ;  while  the  casualties  in  the  other  detach- 
ments brought  up  the  numbers  to  more  than 
thirty  officers  and  3al>  rank  and  file.  The  Freneh 
loss  was  nearly  thriee  a»  large,  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  them. 
While  the  French  and  Russians  were  bringing  in 
their  dead,  from  the  space  around  and  beyond  the 
Mamelon,  the  Russian  ships  in  the  harbour,  com* 
manding  a  range  up  Careening  Ray  to  one  side  of 
the  now  lost  Mamelon,  poured  out  their  broad* 
sides  u[X)n  the  French  captors,  who  also  received 
the  fire  of  a  battery,  the  existence  of  which  was 
before  wholly  unknown  to  the  besiegers,  and  also 
the  fire  of  the  MalakofT  Atnmunition-carts  were 
passing  to  and  fro  ;  ambulance- vans  were  con* 
veying  away  the  wounded ;  reserves  of  French 
were  dotting  tlie  ravine!*,  ready  to  advance  if  their 
services  were  required  ;  bunting-parlies  of  Russians 
were  emjdoyed  at  the  head  of  the  harbour ; 
sappers  and  engineers  were  strengthening  the 
works  taken  by  the  Allies  on  the  previouf*  evening ; 
the  bumbaniment  was  maintained  in  other  quarters 
— all  these  strange  scenes  were  obsenable  at  once. 
Narrators  told  of  an  English  major  being  blown 
literally  into  the  air  by  a  *hell,  and  faUing  a 
mere  blackened  mass  ;  of  another  officer  having 
his  hair  singed  off  by  an  English  shell  in  his  own 
trcocht'jfl,  ignited  by  another  shell  fired  by  tho 
enemy  ;  of  a  sailor  who  wotdd  pop  his  head  above 
the  naval  battery,  in  spitte  of  repeated  cautions, 
'to  see  where  Ins  shot  went  ;'  and  of  a  Russian 
officer  having  been  captured  by  Corporal  Quin, 
This  last  achievement,  specially  mentioned  by  Lonl 
Raglan  in  his  dispatch,  was  a  liold  one :  during 
the  night,  when  the  Russians  made  the  attempts 
to  recapture  tho  Quarries,  a  Russian  ofliecr  very 
liravely  advanced  at  the  head  of  fuur  men  ;  Quin 
jTishod  forwanl,  levelled  one  of  the  men  with  the 
Imt-end  of  his  mnsket,  bayoneted  a  second,  made 
the  remaining  two  scamper  off^  and  then  ciiptureil 
Ihc  officer— nJoing  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
work  unassisted. 

On  the  monitng  of  the  9th  a  flag  of  truce  was 
hoisted  fmrn  the  MalakofT,  proposing  a  cessation 
of  firitjg  while  the  dead  and  wounded  were  being 
collectetl  from  the  bloody  field,  Thia  was  assented 
to ;  and  yet  the  Russians^  with  their  too  frequent 
departure  from  the  rules  of  honotirable  warfare;, 
employed  the  time  not  merely  in  the  os^tensible 
purpose  of  the  truce,  btit  also  in  strengthening 
the  earthworks  of  their  batteries,  and  in  replacing 
dismounted  guns ;  thereby  rendering  the  (ruce  an 
advantage  to  them  and  an  injnry  to  tho  besiegen;. 
This  rendered  the  Allied  commanders  very  indig- 
nant;  and  yet  a  burial  truce  was  absolutely 
necessary,  for  at  least  5000  men  liad  been  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  three  days. 


MAtiAKOFF     AND     REtlAN     Ilf     JtTKE — 
THE     REPtrLSB. 

After  these  esoiting  and  Banguinaiy  contests  on 
the  6th,  7th,  nTnl  8th  of  June^  »  temporary  lull 
took  place  in  the  proceedings ;  not  arking  from 
Riiy  despondency  on  the  part  of  the  hesiegers, 
but  necessary  to  the  preparationa  for  a  yet  more 
fonnidablo  series  of  assaults  on  the  dreaded 
MalakoflT  and  Redan — those  fort ifl cations  of  which 
the  Mamelon  and  Quarries  were  mere  outpoBts. 

On  tho  9th,  after  the  truce  so  unfairly  observed 
by  the  enemy,  firing  recommenced,  flashes  of  guns 
and  muskets  being  observed  along  varions  parts 
of  tho  line ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  on  the 
lOtli,  Never tholcss,  the  English  troops  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  that  the  third  bombard- 
ment was  nearly  over,  withont  a  conquest  of  the 
Malakoff,  the  Redan,  or  any  of  the  forts  on  the 
south- west  aido  of  the  town.  Disappointiuent 
hence  ensued  ;  for  the  men,  succeeding  in  th© 
actual  work  cut  out  for  them  at  the  Quarries, 
wer©  burning  to  effect  yet  more,  by  storm mg  the 
works  that  would  have  given  them  entrance 
into  tho  town.  The  wish  was  overniled^  on 
grounds,  doubtless,  sufficient  to  the  minds  of  the 
odmmandersj  but  not  appreciable  by  the  men. 
All  the  incidents  conspircfi  to  sheir  that  ttie 
Russians  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  and  it  is 
within  tbo  bounds  of  probability,  that  although 
the  commanders  may  have  been  justified  in  the 
limitation  of  their  attack,  a  reserve  support  might 
have  enabled  the  daring  troops  to  maintain  the 
positions  some  of  them  reached  in  the  Redan 
and  Malakoff.  Be  this  as  it  may,  eight  or  nine 
days  were  employed  in  incessant  preparations 
— by  the  French  in  rendering  the  White  WorJis 
fbinrnidable  against  tho  ships  and  atrand-batteries 
near  Careening  Bay,  and  tho  Mamelon  formidable 
aa  a  new  base  of  operations  against  the  Malakoff; 
by  the  English  in  rendering  the  Quarries  the 
first  step  of  a  scaling-ladder  to  lead  up  to  the 
Redan;  and  by  tho  Ru^ians  in  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  the  various  works  witbin  those 
captured  by  the  besiegers.  Tho  English,  starting 
from  the  Quarries,  cut  zigTagg  to  a  new  trench 
sixty  yards  in  advance,  established  a  battery 
for  guns  and  mortars,  and  obtained  the  power 
of  sending  shells  right  into  the  Redan.  As  to 
tho  RussiatiB,  they  lost  between  30OO  and  40OO 
men  during  the  contests  in  the  first  half  of 
tho  month;  but  tbere  wa5  a  constant  stream 
of  reinforcements  flowing  into  the  Crimesi  r?4 
Perekop,  and  theneo  to  Sebastopol  across  the 
harbour  from  the  northern  shore.  All  parties, 
besieged  m  well  as  besiegers,  foresaw  that  a 
renewal  of  active  operations  would  soon  occur; 
and  tho  18th  of  Juno  was  the  day  selected  by 
the  Allied  commanders  for  a  great  assault. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  wbatever  success 
or  failnro  may  have  attended  it.  PeHssier  had 
made  the  Mamelon  and  the  White  Works  the 


base  for  a  new  attack,  by  arming  them  wltb 
powerful  artillery,  while  Rattan  had  made  the 
most  of  his  conquest  at  the  Quarries ;  and  it  wm 
considered  that,  if  a  new  bombardment  were 
opened  along  the  whole  line,  the  enemy  might  h^ 
so  distracted  as  to  render  an  assault  practicable. 
On  the  17th  of  June,  therefore,  the  batteries  re«ym- 
menced  their  fearful  roar,  crashing  and  scattering 
the  earthworks  and  buildings  of  the  town  with 
their  ponderous  cannon-balls  and  shells,  nearly 
12,000  in  number.  When  this  had  continued  adl 
day,  it  was  decided  that  tbo  firing  should  ba 
renewed  for  two  or  three  honni  early  on  the  IStb, 
and  the  assanit  then  made.  This  assault  -waa  to 
consist  of  no  less  than  seven  distinct  mancBtiTTei 
or  movement*,  three  by  tho  French  and  four  liy 
the  British.  Tho  French,  it  was  agreed,  shotild 
assemble  three  masses  of  troops  in  convenient 
positions ;  and  at  a  given  sigTial,  thfse  were  to 
rush  forvi*ard  from  their  places  of  concealmetit, 
provided  with  scaling-ladders  and  all  other 
appliances  for  an  assault,  and  endeavour  to 
capture  the  Malakoff  and  all  the  defence- works 
extending  thence  northward  towards  the  harboar 
—the  three  masses  attacking  three  distinct  points 
simultaneou?ly.  It  was  further  agreed  that  th« 
English  fihonid  have  four  assaulting  columns,  to 
attack  the  R«<lan  and  all  the  works  extending 
thence  westward  to  the  Inner  Harbour.  The 
JIalakoff  being  tho  key  to  the  whole  of  the«e 
works  bounding  the  KnrabelnaTa  suburb,  the 
English  were  to  he  guided  in  their  movements 
by  the  success  of  the  French. 

The  extreme  right  a^ault  by  the  French  waa 
unfortimate  at  the  outset,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the.  whole  day's  disasters.  It  failed  by- 
being  commenced  too  soon,  and  by  the  depra- 
sion  amnng  the  troops  caused  by  the  death  of 
their  leader.  General  Mayran's  assigned  duty 
was  to  attack  tho  works  between  the  Malakoff  and 
Careening  Bay — works  not  remarkable  in  them- 
selves  for  strength,  but  important  a*  fianking  tho 
Malakoff  on  the  north-east.  The  unfortunate 
general,  at  a  given  signal,  waa  to  set  out  in  that 
direction  ;  one  of  his  brigades,  under  Ooloiaet 
Sanrin,  placed  in  front,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Mamelon,  was  to  advance  from  the  Careening 
Ravine  as  far  as  tho  aqueduct,  and  carry  tho 
extreme  northern  intrenchments  of  the  Russi;;iti 
line ;  while  tho  other,  under  General  de  Failly,  i; 
the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  Mamelon,  was 
endeavour  to  carry  the  Little  Redan.  Placing  him- 
self on  an  elevated  spot,  Pelissier  could  regulate  th« 
movements  of  all  the  French  attacking  colnmna; 
and  he  says  in  his  dispatch  r  '  ffotwithatanding 
the  obstacles  accumulated  by  the  oicmy,  and 
although  the  Russians,  evidently  informed  of  oor 
plans,  were  on  their  guard,  and  ready  to  re[>el  any 
attack,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  atta4^k 
oonld  have  been  made  general  and  inatantaniSMUi 
on  tho  whole  extent  of  the  line — if  there  had  been 
a  simultaneous  action  and  eniemhh  in  the  eflbrta 


of  our  brave  troo^^ — the  object  would  haT#  bean 
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achieved.  Unhappily,  it  waa  not  so,  and  an 
inoonc«ivaLIo  fatality  cansed  ub  to  fail,*  The 
first  *  fatality*  was  an  error  made  by  Mayran; 
he  miatook  the  fuse  of  a.  shell  sent  up  from  the 
Mamelon  for  the  sigrial  t-o  be  giren  by  Pclissicr, 
and  ordered  his  brigatles  to  advanee,  at  a  moment 
■when  the  other  attacks  were  not  yet  prepared, 
Saiiria  and  Do  Faitly  rusbevi  fonvard  at  the 
head  of  their  reapectivo  columns;  but  no  sootier 
did  the  men  become  visible,  in  the  early  dawn 
of  a  blight  Juno  morning,  than  a  most  destructive 
fire  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape  poured  out  upon 
them,  not  only  from  the  intrenchments  intended 
to  have  been  attaeked,  but  also  from  the  north- 
eastern face  of  the  MalakofF,  not  at  that  time 
attacked  by  any  other  force,  and  from  the 
steamer!?  in  the  harbour,  -which  at  that  point 
were  enabled  to  fire  up  Careening  Bay  upon  the 
French  itosition,  One  of  the  mi^^il^  struck 
down  Mayran ;  and  the  troops^  bewiUiered  by 
the  tremendous  fire  and  the  loss  of  their  leader, 
shrank  from  the  advance.  De  Failly,  theu,  on 
Pelissier  throwing  up  tlie  signal  that  ought  to 
have  guide*.!  Mayran's  movements,  advanced  with 
bis  brigade  to  eupport  the  attack;  and  General 
D'Angely,  when  Mayran's  mistake  became  known, 
was  sent  with  four  Ijattalions  of  voltigeurs  in  aid 
— but  all  in  vflin  j  the  crushiog  fire  of  the 
&aemj  completely  overwhelmed  tho  l}esieger9 
before  they  could  commence  the  operations  neces- 
&3J  Tqv  an  assault.  The  men  fell  in  heaps  in  front 
of  the  Russian  workf,  Btnick  down  by  gmpe-ihot 
and  musketry.  It  was  not  a  fair  hand-to-hand 
struggle  with  the  bayonet,  for  the  French  oould 
not  reach  the  parapets  where  a  personal  encounter 
with  the  enemy  would  have  occurred. 

Mayran's  faiUiro  was  fatal  to  the  success  of 
General  Brunet's  attack;  for  the  enemy,  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  freed  from  the  one 
general,  were  able  to  turn  numerous  additional 
batteries  on  the  other.  Bninct,  with  one  division 
of  the  2d  corp:^,  preparer!  all  in  readiness  to 
attack  the  north  flank  of  tlie  Malakoff;  supposing 
that  the  other  llussian  intrenchments  on  his  right 
were  being  effectually  handled  by  his  brother- 
general.  Bitterly  he  leamefl  his  mistake;  he 
found  his  columns  beset  with  sheU  and  grape  on 
a  side  he  <\id  not  expect,  and  with  a  severity  hia 
brave  troops  were  utterly  unable  to  contend 
against.  The  general  hioMielf  fell  mortally 
*  wounded  by  a  ball  in  the  chest,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  upon  General  Lafont  de  Tilliers, 
Again  and  again  the  French  returned  to  the 
ftMftult,  but  each  time  the  murderous  volleys  from 
the  enemy  checked  them,  paralysed  their  move- 
ments, thinned  their  ranks,  carried  off  their 
officers,  and  dispirited  those  who  still  remained. 
There  ia  a  particular  moment,  in  the  career  of 
item  terrible  storming-partiea,  when  the  pergonal 
qualities  of  good  soldiers  appear  in  great  vigour, 
and  work  np  the  men  to  a  high  pitch  of  excite- 
ment— it  is  when  they  reach  tho  parapet  of  the 
usailed  work,  and  come  within  arm's  length  of 


their  opponents;  hut  in  Brunet's  assault^  as  in 
that  of  Mayran,  the  men  were  staggered  and 
checked  by  the  furious  fire  before  this  moment 
could  arrive. 

Whether  tho  several  divisions  were  really 
unprepared  for  tho  work  intended  for  them,  or 
whether  Mayran'^s  iirst  blunder  threw  all  the  other 
generals  into  con  fusion,  certain  it  is  that  ultimate 
failure  marked  the  whole  lino  of  French  opera- 
tions. General  D'Autemarre,  with  one  division, 
had  been  commissioned  to  operate  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  MaJakoff,  while  Bruuet  was  engaged 
witli  the  right ;  ho  placed  ono  brigade,  under 
General  Niol,  in  advance,  and  to  the  left  of  the 
Mamelon,  while  another^  under  General  Breton, 
was  in  the  rear  and  to  the  left  of  the  same  work 
— the  second  brigade  being  intended  to  support  the 
first.  When  the  given  signal  was  thrown  up,  he 
advanced  his  chasseurs  and  lino  regiments,  and 
sent  them  along  the  slope  of  tho  Karabelnala 
Ravine  towards  the  Malakoff^  or  ratlier  towards 
an  intrenciiment  which  connecte*!  that  fort  with 
the  Redan.  Tho  troops,  mipplicd  with  scaling- 
ladders,  were  ready  to  surmount  the  outworks 
bounding  the  MalakoflT  on  that  ddc.  But  here  tho 
same  combination  of  disa^lvantages  aflfected  them 
as  their  colleagues :  tho  Russians^  finding  that 
the  attacks  had  a  piecemeal  character,  brought 
several  batteries  to  bear  on  each  division  or 
brigafle  in  turn ;  and  IVAutcmarre,  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  regret,  observc^l  that  the  Redan,  instead 
of  b«ing  wholly  engagwl  in  repelling  the  British, 
was  in  a  condition  to  pour  out  one  face  of  its 
murderous  fire  against  himself ;  not  only  so,  but 
a  powerful  reserve  issued  from  the  K.nrabelnaia 
fuhurb,  and  fell  upon  the  French,  who,  although 
reinforced  by  tlio  supporting  brigade  under 
General  Kiol,  were  forced  ultimately  to  retreat, 
flltbougli  for  a  time  they  had  held  possession  of 
some  of  the  outworks  of  the  Malakoff. 

The  English  assaults  on  the  Redan  were^ 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  com- 
manders, to  be  threefold,  each  conducted  hy 
portions  of  one  particular  division  of  the  army ; 
the  remaining  portions  of  those  divisions,  as  well 
as  tho  OuaMs  and  tho  Ilighlanders,  being  held 
in  reserve.  Sir  George  Brown  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  three  attacks  ■  each 
of  which  was  conducted  by  about  1800  men, 
comprising  a  gtorming-party,  a  working-party,  a 
party  of  artillerymen  to  spike  or  turn  any  guns 
that  might  bo  captured,  riflemen,  men  to  carry 
ladders  and  eand-bags,  and  a  supporting-party. 
Tho  hght  division  was  sent  to  the  right  Hank  of 
the  Redan,  the  4th  to  tlie  left  flank,  and  the 
2d  to  tho  apex  or  salient  angle ;  while  the  3d 
division  was  intrusted  with  a  duty  entirely  to 
tho  west  of  the  Bed  an.  The  three  attacks  on 
this  fort  were  not  to  be  simultaneous,  operations 
on  the  two  flanks  being  deemed  necessary  before 
a  successful  assault  could  be  made  on  the  centre 
or  apex ;  indeed,  it  was  hoped  that  the  right  and 
left  columns  might  enter  and  unite  in  the  rear  of 
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the  Ee*ian,  drive  the  gaiTJusoa  towwxla  the  Inner 
Ilarboui",  and  thus  enable  the  central  culunHi  to 
seize  the  salient  angle.  The  Kejan  having 
so^le^^'hat  the  form  of  one  tooth  of  a  saw,  tht£ 
relation  between  the  two  sides  and  tlie  ajicx  may 
be  easily  understood.  Colonel  Vt-a  led  the 
Btorming-party  of  the  hght  division,  consisting  of 
portions  of  the  7th,  23d,  33d,  and  34th  regiments  ; 
Colonel  Windham  th:it  of  the  4th  division  ; 
while  Lieu  tenant -colonel  Eman  would  hate  led 
tiie  storming-party  of  the  2d  division,  Uad  tho 
assault  on  the  apex  been  made, 


Wlieti  Lord  Raglan  gave  the  signal  for  the 
assault,  it  was  rather  with  a  view  to  support  & 
gallant  ally  in  a  moment  of  trouble,  than  with  s 
serious  expectation  of  taking  l!ie  Ret? an ;  it  bad 
evidently  been  arranged  that  the  captui^  of  ih« 
MaJakofF  ought  to  precede  the  assault  of  the  Hedft% 
which  was  commanded  by  tlve  fii^t-named  fort ; 
and  it  is  equally  evident  that  Ute  British  general 
was  driven  hy  circuniEtances  to  a  modifies tioti  of 
the  plan  proposed ;  for  he  said  in  his  dispatch,  in 
relation  to  the  repulse  of  the  French,  '  obsenring 
thiSj  1  was  induced  at  once  to  order  our  col 
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k»  move  out  of  the  trenches  upon  the  Redan.' 
The  signal  given,  the  gallant  follows  forming 
the  right  and  left  storming-partieii  lea[ied  or 
scrambled  out  of  the  trenches,  and  rushefl  forward 
to  the  vast  earthwork  which  had  so  many  months 
confronted  the  besiegers,  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  troops  shew  themselveii  on  level  ground, 
than  the  gunoorji  in  the  Redan  eommenced  a 
fearful  cannonatle  against  them  ;  the  first  ranks 
were  swept  oil'  in  such  numbers  tliat  those  behind 
them  found  it  almost  impossible  to  advance,  '  1 
never/  said  Lord  Raglan,  '  witnesjted  such  a  con- 
tinued and  heavy  fire  of  grape  combined  with 
musketry  from  the  enemy's  Morks,'  On  the  right 
attack,  Colonel  Yea,  feeling  that  anything  was 
better  than  staniUng  still  in  the  midst  of  such  a 
hail  of  balls  and  bullets,  led  hisj  stonniug-party 
gallantly  forwanl  ;  but  a  grape-shot  levelled  him 
with  the  dust ;  and  tiie  other  ofiicera  of  the  light 
division— which  ha*!  fought  m  nobly  and  suffered 
m  severely  at  Alma— fell  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Offieers  and  men,  indeed^  were  swept  aw-ay  to 


such  an  extent  that  the  attack  was  not  persisted 
in,  and  the  division  returned.  No  more  suocegsfu] 
was  the  4th  division,  intrusted  wiUi  the  asoanlt  of 
the  left  fiank  of  the  Ecdan;  Sir  John  CampbeQ 
fell  iji  leading  on  the  troops  ;  the  cannonading  l>y 
the  Russians  was  as  tremendous,  and  the  loss  of 
tlic  l>e.Hieger8  as  serious,  sm  on  the  right  flank  ;  and 
in  the  one  case  a?;  in  the  other,  the  whttjc 
murderous  conflict  was  be^iun  and  ended  in  aliout 
a  quarter  uf  an  hour.  The  desired  results  not 
having  liceii  attained  on  the  right  and  left  llankii^ 
the  central  assault  was  not  made  :  perham 
wisely,  or  the  2d  division  might  have  sufTered  •«, 
severely  and  as  fruitlessly  as  the  light  and  the  4d 

8ueh,  then,  were  the  three  intended  assaults 
the  Redan  by  the  Brilisli,  two  attempted  wtli' 
failure,  and  the  other  left  unattempted ;  aad  att 
distinct  from  tlie  three  unsuccessftil  French 
assaults  on  the  works  further  tu  the  nortli-east 
There  j'et  remains  auothei*  to  be  uoticed — the 
assault  made  by  Major-general  Eyre,  un  tilt 
extreme  left  of  tho  whole  series.     This  Mnalt 
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was  very  remarkablo  in  its  character,  distin- 
guj^bed  If}'  incidents  peculiar  to  itselfj  aud  leaving 
H  deeper  impresFif>n  on  the  minds  of  the  men 
engaged  in  it.  Eyre's  troaps  were  actnally 
masters  of  a  portion  of  Scbastopol,  which  they 
held  dmlng  many  hours,  while  the  oilier  bri- 
gadeg  were  endeavouring  in  vftiu  to  make  tm 
etJeetivc  impression  on  the  formidable  bastions. 
Southward  of  the  Inner  Ilarbuur,  in  the  low 
ground  whero  the  Woronzow  ravine  joined  the 
groat  ravine,  wjis  a  small  Russian  cemetery,  m 
ftiUy  commanded  by  the  batteries  of  both  the 
hostile  forces  as  to  bo  tunable  by  neitiier  ;  it  was 
towards  this  spot  that  Ejtc  three  ted  bis  attention^ 
not  for  the  value  of  the  jKisition  itself,  as  for 
oltcrior  puj'posea  ;  since  it  had  been  planned  that, 
if  the  two  flank-as&'tults  on  the  Redan  had  sutv 
cecdedj  Eyre  might  possibly  join  hia  column  to  tbo 
other  two  In  the  rear  of  the  Redan,  and  capture 
the  Barrack  Battery.  The  first  brigade  of  Sir 
Riehard  England's  division,  under  Major-general 
IWnard,  being  intrusted  vinth  the  occupation  of 
the  right  slope  of  the  Woronxow  Rtwino,  Eyre*s 
brigade  waa  free  to  manoeuvre  further  to  the 
left,  to  attack  some  ride-pits  in  Uiat  quarter, 
and  to  make  a  demonstration  at  the  head  of 
the  Inner  Harbour,  lie  moved  down  from  the 
.'M  division  camp  shortly  after  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  with  about  2000  men  of 
the  9th,  18th,  28th,  3Sth,  and  44th  regiments.  Ho 
speedily  inastcral  the  rifle-pit*,  and  thou  pro[mrcd 
for  a  sort  of  battle  in  the  dark  with  a  Kussian 
force  outaidc  Sebaatopol,  on  this  bit  of  low 
ground  commanded  by  tremendous  English, 
French,  and  Rus**ian  batteries  on  almost  every  side. 
The  enemy,  in  unascertained  strength^  occupied 
a  position  with  a  knoU  on  their  right  and  the 
small  cemetery  on  the  left ;  aud  Eyre  divided 
bis  troy[ig  into  four  bodies— an  advanue-paity,  a 
right  flanking'party,  a  left  il  an  king-party,  and  a 
i-escrvc — the  ground  between  the  two  forcea  being 
barricaded  with  i-udo  stone-walls,  which  the 
British,  though  under  tire,  were  obliged  to  pull 
down  beJbro  they  could  ativancc.  Immediately 
behind  the  knoll  and  cemetery  were  a  few  houses 
belonging  to  a  suburb  of  the  town,  evidently 
defended  by  Russian  troops,  whose  numbers  could 
not  in  the  dark  be  even  guessed  at.  Eyre  having 
completed  his  plans,  sent  forth  an  ailvance-party 
of  experiencctl  marksuacn ;  and  the  ISth  lloyal 
Irish,  a"*  the  storming- party,  then  rushed  forward 
to  tlie  houses  of  the  suburb,  exfjosetl  on  the  right 
to  a  fire  of  grape-shot  fromi  one  aide  of  tlie  Kcdan 
and  frotQ  the  Barrack  Battery.  They  captured 
several  houses  im^mediatcly  under  the  Garden 
Battery,  and  in  perilous  proximity  to  the  Flagstaff 
Battery ;  other  [»artic3  followed  up  the  advantage, 
seizing  more  houses,  and  setting  their  riflemen  to 
pick  off  the  gunnera  of  such  of  the  Russian  batteries 
as  caused  most  annoyance.  The  British  became, 
in  effect,  masters  of  the  whole  position,  and 
awaited  with  anxiety  any  indications  of  success 
in  the  attack  ou  the  Redan — well  knowing,  on 
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the  one  hand,  that  their  position  in  this  suburb 
would  bo  very  valuable  if  the  Redan  were  taken, 
but  that,  on  the  other,  a  failure  in  that  attack 
would  nectssitate  a  retirement  of  Eyre's  brigade. 
The  brigade  gallantly  held  every  part  of  the 
position  gained ;  darkness  gave  way  to  da^'Ught, 
noon  and  evening  cume,  without  witneasing  any 
departure  of  the  British  from  the  suburb  they  oceu- 
[)ied,  notwithstanding  that  the  enemy  were  firing 
shells  and  heavy  shot  upon  them  during  the  entire 
{Hy.  The  situation  was,  however,  a  terrible  one ; 
for  the  Redan,  Barrack  Battery,  Garden  Battery, 
and  Flagstaff  Battery,  all  commanded  either  the 
cemetery  or  this  suburb  with  some  of  their  guns. 
Eyre  had  moro  than  one-fourth  of  his  whole  force 
struck  down,  either  kiBeil  or  wounded ;  he  him- 
self received  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  firecd 
him  to  give  over  the  command  to  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Adams ;  and  thirty  of  his  ofUcers  were 
cither  killed  or  wounded.  Finding  that  his 
brethren  in  arms  had  failed  at  the  Re^lan,  and 
that  his  continued  holding'  of  the  suburb  was 
thereby  rendered  impracticable,  Eyre  withdrew 
his  brigade  as  evening  advanced. 

The  success  at  the  suburb  was  so  unex]>ectcd, 
and  the  access  to  the  Inner  Harbour  so  nearly 
offectetl,  that  imjiortant  results  might  have 
attended  the  reinforcement  of  Eyre's  brigade  by 
the  Guards  and  Highlanders,  who  were  not 
engaged  on  this  day.  There  might,  indeed, 
have  possibly  been  obtained  a  passage  between 
the  liarljour  and  the  rear  of  the  Redan,  and  a 
position  held  very  important  in  its  consequences. 
These  were  hypothetical  considerations  suggested 
after  the  lalionrs  of  the  day  were  over ;  their 
correctness  could  only  be  tested  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  plan  agreed  upon  by  Kaglan  and 
Pelissier.  The  facts,  nevertheless,  are  certain, 
that  four  companies  of  the  18th  regiment  took, 
and  occupied  for  seventeen  hours,  several  fur- 
nished houses  in  one  t>f  the  suburbs  of  Kebastopol  j 
that  the  heavy  guns  of  the  Russians  could  not 
get  at  them  in  this  position,  although  the  men 
themselves  could  neither  advance  nor  retreat  so 
long  as  daylight  continued ;  and  that  the  enemy 
were  driven  from  a  small  battery  and  a  few 
rifle-pitH,  Although  the  regiments  in  tho  cemetery 
were  exposed  to  much  fire  from  the  liatterics, 
the  Ban-ack  Battery  could  not  dc[>re-ss  Hh  guns 
sufficiently  to  touch  tho  houses  in  the  suburb,  nor 
did  tho  oilier  batteries  eftectually  command  them  ; 
hence  the  stormingparty  ha<i  bttle  else  to  do 
than  to  keep  close  within  the  housics  they  had 
seized,  Rring  musketry  at  any  Russians  within 
sight.  Some  of  the  men,  struck  by  the  novelty 
of  their  position,  roamed  about  the  houses,  and 
found  a  piano  here,  sofas  there,  pictures  and 
books,  and  wine  in  the  cellars.  When  darkness 
enabled  them,  about  nino  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  withdraw^  they  brought  away  numerous  knick- 
knacks  with  them,  as  material  proofii  of  their 
occupation  of  8eba»tO|>ol,  So  completely  had  this 
httle  knot  of  men  been  isolated  all  day,  that  it 
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WRB  difficult  to  convey  any  message  either  to  or 
from  thom.  Captain  Esmoade,  commanding  tlie 
storaiing-party,  wrote  to  General  Eyro  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  asking  for  mnforcemcuta  and 
ammuiiitioD ;  a  sergeant  crept  cautioueJy  with 
ttiis  letter ;  and  then,  a«  thei-©  was  no  posiihility 
of  sending  reinforcoraenta  hy  dayhght  without 
immense  lois,  Colonel  Edwardca  crept  back  with 
the  aergeant,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs  ; 
he  oniered  the  storm ing-pnrty  to  defend  thcm- 
»alTe«  in  the  houses  as  well  as  they  could  until 
ntghtfiiJI,  and  then  withdraw, 

A  circum.^tance  impreiBed  on  the  minds  of  aU 
those  who  studied  the  tactics  of  the  day  with  the 
light  gained  by  subsequent  experiencOj  was  the 
absence  of  any  operatioTis  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Sobastopol.  The  French  were  encamped  ther<5 
in  grent  force,  but  made  no  assanlt,  and  refrained 
eTen  from  borabaifting  at  the  critical  Umo  when 
the  assaulting  columns  were  engaged  elsewhere. 
The  Allies  were  little  less  than  200,000  in  number, 
including  English,  French,  Turks,  and  Sardinians  ; 
and  yet  the  formidable  Redan  was  assaulted  hj' 
only  5000  to  6000  EngUsh  i  while  the  smaller  forts 
on  the  south-westj  witli  a  lai^e  French  besieging 
army  he  fore  them,  were  exempted  from  assault 
of  any  kind.  If  the  whole  of  the  forts  had  been 
simultaneously  assaulted  after  being  fiercely  bom- 
barded for  soever al  hours,  the  garrison  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  l>owildered  by  the  number 
of  points  reiiuiring  their  attention,  and  would 
hftTC  been  unable  to  bear  in  force  upon  all  the 
assaulting  colunms  at  once.  Whatever  were  the 
reflsons,  the  Flagstaff,  Central,  and  Quarantine 
Batteries  were  left  unmolested  by  the  French 
throughout  the  day. 

The  naval  brigade,  under  Captain  Sir  Stephen 
Lushington,  bore  a  hard  part  in  the  services  of 
this  discouraging  day.  After  the  Immbardtnent 
on  the  17th,  this  officer  offered  to  Lord  Raglan 
the  services  of  liis  sailors  to  carry  the  scahng- 
ladders  and  other  materials  for  the  assault.  His 
offer  being  ncceptctl,  8[r  Stephen  told  off  four 
parties  of  sixty  men  each,  to  accompany  the 
four  assaulting  columns;  and  Cnptain  Peel,  of 
the  Lfcinder^  vohmteered  to  head  the  men  on  this 
perilous  datj.  As  an  obvious  accompaniment  to 
the  failure  of  the  soldiers,  the  sailors  failetl  also — 
not  in  planting  the  sicge-I adders  in  the  trenches, 
but  in  mastering  any  of  the  enemy's  works. 
Captain  Peers  small  band,  necessarily  among  the 
foremost  men  in  the  assaulting  columns,  met  tho 
fiill  force  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  only  two  parties 
out  of  the  four  actually  advanced  to  tho  trenches, 
under  Captain  Peel  and  Lieutenant  Cave,  both  of 
whom  were  wounded,  as  i^'ell  as  a  very  largo 
ratio  of  the  non-commissioned  ofHcers  and  men. 
When  the  assaulting  columns  returned,  the  sailors 
of  course  returned  with  them.  A  little  was 
effected,  about  the  same  period,  by  tho  fleet  off 
tho  harbour ;  fiir  R?iglan  and  Pelissier  had 
informed  Admirals  Lyons  aud  Bruat  that  tho 
bombardment  and  the  assaults  would  probably 


be  assisted  by  some  denionBtaition  from  Ihe  §6% 
distracting  the  atteution  of  the  enemy  in  that 
quarter.  Accordingly,  on  tho  night  of  the  16tit, 
the  steam- frigates  and  sloops  Tn'bum,  ll^h^r, 
TfrriMCf  Mtrandaf  Ni^et;  Arrow,  Viper,  SmiJUt 
with  seveml  French  steamers,  poured  in  a  shower 
of  sheila  and  rockets  upon  the  town  ;  and  on  tho 
night  of  the  17th,  the  fire  was  repeated — not,  bo 
far  as  appear:*,  with  any  considerable  damage  to 
tho  Russians. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  recorde<i  with  justifiable 
elation  the  events  of  a  day  so  disastroua  and 
humiliating  to  the  besiegers.  Let  the  caase»  of 
failure  have  been  what  they  may,  the  defendesv 
unquestionably  maint'^ined  a  soldierly  b^rtn^ 
throughout,  manning  all  the  batteries  that  could 
l>c  brought  to  bear  npon  the  assaulting  columns, 
and  keeping  masses  of  infantry  to  dispute  Ut« 
entrance  of  the  besiegers.  II  is  diary  and  dis- 
patches, made  public  through  tlie  medium  of  tho 
official  Russian  newspapers,  state  that  the  third 
bombardment,  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Jun«^ 
continued  with  much  violence  until  the  12ihi 
that  ho  then  began  to  repair  the  shaitecr«d 
defence- works,  which  were  soon  brought  agaiii 
into  an  effective  state,  in  spite  of  the  fire,  vnmk 
and  intermittent,  kept  up  by  the  basiegen 
between  the  12th  and  leth.  The  renenred  baia> 
Imrdment  on  the  17th  he  characterises  m  being 
of  unwonted  severity,  and  maintained  agftinst  llie 
whole  line  of  fortifications ;  followed,  during  tlie 
evening  and  night,  by  a  shower  of  shells  and 
rockets  sent  into  every  part  of  the  town,  ioto  ihe 
harbour,  and  even  across  to  the  northern  foitiB, 
Despite  this  hot  fire,  the  besieged,  he  assert^ 
repaired  their  rampart*  aiid  remounted  their  gmia^ 
in  readiness  for  the  events  of  the  morrow,  what- 
ever they  might  be.  At  daybreak,  the  besiej^ers 
advanced  in  a  hue  four  versts  in  extent,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  bombardment  of 
the  irrcvious  day  and  night  had  effected  numerwna 
breaches  in  the  defence- works ;  but  Gortchakoff 
implies  that  the  Russians  had  sufficient  insight 
into  the  plans  of  the  Allies  to  know  that  a  strong 
attack  on  the  Karaljclnala  suburb  was  impending ; 
and  he  therefore  not  only  repaired  the  earthworks, 
but  also  brought  up  compact  masses  of  infantry  in 
support.  He  estimates,  with  customary  exagge- 
ration, the  attacking  columns  of  French  at  30^000 
men,  and  those  of  tho  English  at  15,000  to  20,000. 
Describing  briefly  all  the  distinct  attacks  made 
hy  the  besiegers,  the  Russian  general  commrnti 
on  the  immense  service  rendered  by  tho  ^tenmers 
Vladimir f  Gromtmoselz^  Khfrsoticjmf^  Krim^  Hm- 
Arabia,  and  Ode^a^  in  firing  their  broad*iHf-e  up 
the  Careening  Bay  at  the  columns  of  ^ 
division  :  in  this,  ind«>d,  he  was  ftdly  cor: 
by  Pelissier  himself.  One  stru^grc,  at  a  | 
between  the  Little  Redan  and  the  Malakoff;  ( - 
chakoff  describes  thas  :  *  At  a  given  signal,  the 
French  left  tlie  trenches  of  the  Mamelon ;  volua- 
teer^  taking  the  lead,  prorided  with  scaling-ladders. 
Despite  tho  violent  fire  of  grape  and  musket jt. 
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they  adranced  boldly  j  the  Lead  of  their  column 
entered  the  ditch,  and  the  rohititeers  jurapeil  into 
it  to  place  their  ladders  ;  but  the  bravo  defetiders, 
leaping  upon  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  fire<l  down 
point-blank  upon  them,  running  them  through 
with  their  hajouets,  knocking  them  orcr  witli  the 
hut-ends  of  their  nmekots,  and  pelting  them  with 
Btonos  in  the  ditch.  The  enemy,  repulsed,  threw 
AW  Ay  their  ladtlers,  and  retreated.'  It  is  worthy 
of  note,  that  Gortcliakoff  records  one  instance  of 
sucoesa  on  the  part  of  the  French  more  clear Ij 
tha^n  Peliasier.  He  statea  that  they  captured  & 
smaE  batterj'  near  the  Malakoff,  pursued  a  body 
of  Russians  some  diatance,  and  occupied  a  group 
of  houses  near  the  foot   of  the  Malakoif  Hill; 

reserve  of  Russians  under  Pauloff  advanced 
to  drive  them  from  this  pof^ition ;  and  then  '  a 
sangniuary  m^ifc  took  place  among  the  houses  and 
niins.  The  French  in  ambuscado  there  made  a 
determined  resistance  j  it  waa  necessary  to  take 
each  Iiouse  by  Btorni,  Our  men  scrambled  upon 
them,  unroofed  them,  and  threw  stonea  upon 
the  men  inside,  or  else  burst  in  the  doors,  and 
killed  or  made  the  enemy  priflonent/  The  French 
were  driven  back  to  their  trenches.  Gortchakoff 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  nearly  CiOOO  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  contused,  during  the  bombardment 
of  the  I7th  and  tlic  various  assaults  of  the  leth ;  but 
ho  raised  the  loss  of  the  besiegers  to  the  extrava- 
gant height  of  1(1,000  French  and  3500  English. 

Tlie  causes  of  the  disaatrous  failure  on  tlie  18th 
of  June  were  probably  numerous,  each  coTitri- 
huting  a  Ehare  in  the  production  of  the  joint 
r©9ult.  Many  persons  present  at  the  siege,  weigh- 
ing the  various  clrcnmstanccss  aflerwardte  brought 
U>  lights  urged  that  the  supporting  reaerves  were 
too  far  in  arrcar  of  the  attacking-parties ;  that 
the  English  lost  themselves  in  the  labyrinth  of 
works  in  front  of  the  Redan  j  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  departure  of  the  men  from  the 
trenches  being  imperfect,  the  advance  of  the 
storming-parties  was  little  better  than  a  scramble  ; 
that  these  parties  were  too  weak  for  the  enormous 
extent  and  strength  of  the  place  to  be  attacked ; 
and  that  the  artillery  was  not  called  upon  to  aid 
at  the  critical  moment,  by  firing  at  the  batteries 
whence  the  murderous  storm  of  grape-shot  pro- 

:ied.  These,  so  far  aa  they  were  really  defects, 
plied  to  the  British  side;  but  it  has  been 
strongly  maintained  that  the  most  fhiitful  cause 
of  disaster  w.ia  the  cliange  of  plan  insisted  on 
by  Pellssier.  The  agreement  had  been,  that  two 
hours'  cannonade  should  be  maintained  early  on 
the  iSlh,  '  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  works 
the  enemy  might  have  thrown  up  in  the  night, 
and  of  opening  passages  through  the  abattis 
(sharpened  stakes  and  bi*auches)  that  covered  the 
Iledau ;'  but  on  the  preceding  evening  Pelissier 
aonouneed  his  determination  to  make  the  assault 
ftt  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  Ho 
appears  to  have  been  intluenccd  by  an  apprehen- 
sion tliat  the  Russians  intended  to  make  a  sortio 
i^m  the  Blalakoflfupon  the  Mamelon,  and  to  have 


considered  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  this  was 
to  anticipate  it  by  an  attack  from  the  Mamelon 
upon  the  Malakoff.  Kaglan  yielded,  evidently 
against  his  own  judgment ;  the  assault  on  the 
Mamelon,  ten  days  earlier,  had  been  successful 
because  following  immediately  upon  a  fierce  bom- 
bardment ;  and  iie  may  reasonably  have  supposed 
that  an  analogous  i-etiult  would  attend  a  similar 
attack  on  the  more  foi-midable  fort,  IVhatever 
nmy  have  been  the  impression  in  the  French 
camp,  the  English  certainly  attributed  the  fadure 
in  great  part  to  the  absence  of  a  cannonading  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  Pelissier  dwells  more  on 
the  '  want  of  simultaneity '  in  the  attacks  as  the 
cause  of  failure,  especially  the  mistake  of  Mayrau 
in  this  particular.  Drawing  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  Allies,  Lieutcnant-oolonel  Handey 
til  inks  that,  '  On  our  part  the  disaster  was  rather 
a  blunder  than  a  repulse ;  for  an  attack  so  feeble 
against  such  a  work  as  the  Reflan  could  not  be 
called  an  assault,  l^robabiy  its  garrison  of  thou- 
sands never  beheld  from  their  ramparts  more 
than  300  enemies  marching  upon  them^  and  they 
must  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  such  a  futile 
attempt,  taking  it,  perhaps,  for  an  ill-concealed 
feint;  The  troops  sent  forth  by  Kaglan  were 
unquestionably  very  few,  relatively  to  the  services 
required. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  AUItiS 
asked  for  an  armistice  to  enable  them  to  bmy 
their  dead  and  carry  off  the  wounded— all  former 
api>lications  to  this  effect  had  been  made  by  the 
Russians ;  hut  the  besiegers  being  here  the  defeated 
party,  and  their  loeaes  very  severe,  they  were 
enforced  to  be  the  first  in  making  the  demand. 
The  Russians  had  made  such  unfair  us«  of  truces 
or  armistices,  as  to  draw  upon  them  frequent 
expostulations ;  and  now  it  was  their  turn  to 
determine  whether  the  appheation  of  the  besiegers 
should  be  complied  with.  After  much  delay,  the 
truce  was  assented  to  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  19th,  at  which  hour  the  English  and 
French  hastened  out  from  their  trenches,  to  e^rdi 
among  the  mangled  bo<iies  around  the  Redan, 
the  Malakoff,  and  the  other  works  that  bad  been 
assaulted  :  many  of  the  wounded  troops  had  been 
lying  there  six-aud-thirty  hours,  without  attend- 
unco,  without  water;  a  few  others  had  crawled 
away  during  the  night;  and  hundreds  had  rUod 
of  their  wounds  as  they  lay.  "WhUo  thi*  burying- 
parties  were  engaged  in  their  sad  duties,  a  few 
officers  and  journalists,  pcnnittcd  to  obtain  a  near 
approach  to  ilio  llussian  works,  were  equally 
struck  by  their  vaatness  and  strength,  and  by 
the  prodigious  number  of  shot  and  shell  which  had 
ploughed  the  whole  space  between  the  heaiegcre 
and  the  besieged, 

nEATH    OF    LORD    RAOLAN;    TARDINBStf 
OF     THE     SIGCIH. 

Bitter  may  have  been  the  closing  days  of  the 
Dritiih  commander ;  yet  no  trace  of  this  bittemesi 
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appears  iu  his  dispatches.  He  had  just  been 
called  upoH  to  bear  the  loss  of  1CCK.>  brave  com- 
pftttions-iD-arms,  in  an  attack  from  which  much 
was  expected;  he  knew  that  his  fountrvmen 
at  homo  were  impatiently  waiting  for  tiews  of 
tho  capture  of  that  fortress  wliicli  had  so  long 
baffled  the  besiegers ;  he  knew  tiiat  his  own 
troops  were  dissatisfied  with  the  operations  of 
the  day  *  and  he  also  felt  that  the  two  annies, 
French  and  Enghah,  each  wislied  to  lay  the  blame 
of  failure  chieily  on  tho  other.  On  tho  18th  of 
Jnne  the  unsuccesstful  scries  of  assaults  had  been 
made  ;  on  the  j28th  of  the  same  mouth  Lord 
Raglan  expired.  True,  the  assigueil  cause  of 
death  was  a  malady  \erj  prevalent  in  the  camp 
at  that  time ;  Vmt  mental  anxiety  unquestionaldy 
bore  a  heavy  share  in  producing  tho  rcsiult.  The 
last  dispatch  from  llagian  made  pub  he  was  dated 
June  25th,  announcing  the  death  from  cholera 
of  Major-general  Estojurt,  a(3jutant*gencral  of  his 
army;  and  the  same  mail  brought  a  dispatch 
flrom  General  Simpi5on,  comnmnicattng  the  sad 
news  that  tho  British  commander  himself  had 
sunk  on  tho  evening  of  the  28lh.  Ixird  Raglan, 
unwell  for  some  time  previouslVj  was  pronounce*! 
by  his  medical  attendants  much  better  on  the 
raonniig  of  that  day  ■  nevertheless,  as  evening 
approached,  he  gradually  weakened  and  died. 

That  Lord  Raglan  waa  a  great  military  com- 
mander did  not  appear  by  any  evidence  furnished 
during  the  war;  but  he  possessed  eminent  quahtiea 
w^hich  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  best,  Asa  son  of  tlie  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
ho  bad  entered  tho  army  under  favourable 
auspices ;  and  throughout  the  rcninstdar  ivar 
frequent  mention  was  made  of  him  as  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset,  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
Arthnr  WeUesloy  when  only  a  simple  captain  of 
infantry,  and  rarely  af^ei'warda  attended  to  any 
regimental  duty.  Throughout  forty-five  years  in 
tho  career  of  the  great  British  commander,  aa 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and 
Duke  of  Welhngton,  Loi-d  Fitzroy  Somerset  was 
closely  associated  with  him:  a  continuity  of 
service  that  tells  much  concenuufj  the  sterling 
qualities  of  the  person  so  employed ;  for  the  Duke 
was  not  a  man  to  rely  on  inefficient  suljtordi- 
nateSt  Fitxroy  Somei'set  was  to  Wellington  what 
Berthier  was  to  the  first  Napoleon,  not  only  a 
secretary,  but  a  trusted  companion* in -arms. 
When  the  Duke  became  commander-in-chief, 
Fitzroy  Bomcrset  acted  as  military  secretary 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  so  continued  till 
Wellington's  death  in  1852.  A*  an  active  officer 
in  the  field,  he  had  received  wounds  and  won 
honours  at  Batlajti/.,  llusaeo,  and  llTatcrloo ;  but 
his  services  had  been  mostly  rendered  in  more 
peaceful  scenes  as  military  secretary.  He  know 
more  concerning  tho  qualities  and  organisation 
of  tho  British  army,  perhaps^  whether  good  or 
had,  than  any  man  of  his  time,  except  the  com- 
iiiander-in-chief.  When  the  Duke's  death  occurreil, 
Lord  FiUroy  Somerset  was  raised  to  the  peerage 


as  Lord  Raglan  ;  and  when  tlic  war  with  Husaiii. 
broke  out,  it  seemed  fitting  that  so  cxperieoceil 
a  man  should  be  invested  with  the  eomiiiatid  of 
tho  British  army  in  the  H-ist.  lie  had  not,  it  U 
true,  seen  a  battle-field  for  nearly  forty  years ; 
and  some  of  the  hardy  otfieers  who  had  Ixscomc 
bronzed  in  the  Indian  wars  might  ptissibly  hav« 
been  better  fitted  than  he  to  contend  with  th« 
stem  severities  of  the  Crimean  campaign  ;  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  lb©  B^jtb^h 
government,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  did 
not  anticipate  much  hard  fighting  :  tlicy  expcn^t^d 
that  a  military  *  demonstration '  in  the  East  would 
sufbce  to  prevent  war  by  checking  the  aggression 
of  the  Ctar  Nichola,s,  Lord  Raglan  would  have 
been  eminently  fitted  by  his  great  experience, 
courteous  bearing,  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
for  such  a  supposed  atato  of  things,  Fractically, 
howorer,  he  found  himself  involved  In  difficulties 
of  almost  unexampled  severity  during  the  Crimenn 
%viTdor,  when  the  rough,  active,  stem  solditr  wm 
fully  as  much  needed  as  the  courteous  eoramandcr, 
and  when  in  addition  he  was  called  upon  to  bear 
the  embarrassments  almost  inseparable  fron 
divided  command ;  no  great  manceuvres  beiN| 
possible  unless  the  French  commander  assented  J 
The  forbearance  exhibited  by  Raglan  in  a31  diflfi^ 
rcnces  of  opinion  l>ctween  the  Allied  generals  -waM 
fully  appreciated  by  the  French, 

All  was  done  that  could  be  done  to  honour 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  commander,  by  flic 
Allied  armies  on  the  plateau  outside  8ebastop«b 
A  military  procession  was  formed,  to  escort  the 
body  to  Kazatch  Bay.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  3d  of  July,  a  selected  body  from  cvct7  j 
British  infantry  regiment  formed  an  avenue  frvm] 
the  British  to  the  French  head-quarterst,  a  di;itj 
of  about  a  mile ;  and  from  thence  to  Kazati 
Bay,  where  tho  Curadoc  w.-ts  ready  to  receive ' 
her  melancholy  freight,  the  French  troops  formed 
a  similar  avenue.  Htjuadi-ons  of  cavalry  and 
batteries  of  artillery  were  dmwn  up  behind  the 
lines  of  tnfantrj',  and  military  bands  were  placed 
at  intervals.  The  funeral- procession,  taking  the 
route  thus  marked  out  by  the  avenue  of  infantry,, 
consisted  of  likiglish,  French,  and  Sardinia 
cavaln',  and  English  and  French  horsc-artiJlcry,'] 
acting  as  an  escort  to  the  mourners.  TUe  coffin^ 
was  carried  on  a  platfonn  fixed  to  a  9- pounder 
gun ;  near  the  four  corners  of  the  platforna  rc^ie 
Simpson,  Pelissier,  Delia  Marmora,  and 
Pacha,  the  commanders  of  the  four  Allied  ajrtnicsjjl 
then  followed  all  tho  generals  and  officer  irhol 
could  be  spared  fi^om  the  siege-works.  Thus  ih« 
procieaion  advaucetl,  amid  the  solemn  booniing  of 
guns,  and  the  playing  of  the  *Dead  March'  by 
the  bands.  At  Kazatch  Bay,  marines  and  sailors 
were  drawn  up  on  the  wharf,  Admirals  Bniat  and 
Stewart  were  in  attendance  and  in  a  few  ininutrti 
the  body  of  Lonl  liaglan  was  removed  from  that 
peninsula  which  for  nine  months  hoii  been  \\\t 
scene  of  such  anjcions  labours.  The  Camdoc^  aJ\er 
a  very  lingering  voyage,  aiTived  at  Bristol  idi 
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the  26th  of  July  ;  a  water-procession  escorted  the 
body  up  the  Avon ;  a  land-procession  was  formed 
through  Bii.stol  ;  and  the  departed  general  found  a 
last  resting-place  in  the  churchyard  at  Bad  ruin  ton 
in  the  neighl>ourhood  ttf  that  city,  near  a  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Beaufort  family.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Lofd  Raglan  became 
known  in  En^'land,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
a  pension  of  j£iOOO  per  annum  for  life  to  Lady 
Raglan,  and  a  further  pension  of  £2000  per 
annum  to  the  next  two  holders  of  the  title,  son 
and  grandson  of  the  deceaseil. 


The  death  of  the  British  commander  occasioned 
many  changes  in  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  8ir 
Geor^'e  Brown  would  have  taken  the  command 
by  virtue  of  seniority,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  Crimea  alx»ut  that  time  through  shattered 
health.  Cathcart,  Estcourt,  Adams,  Erans,  Penne- 
father,  these  and  many  others  had  been  lost  to 
the  Crimean  army  by  death  or  iUness ;  and  the 
command  htjneo  devolve<l  upon  General  Simpson^ 
who  had  been  sent  out  aa  chief  of  the  stiff  to 
Lord  Raglan,  and  who  was  the  senior  officer 
present  at  Raglan's  death.     The  home  government 
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asMSUL  Stniraott, 


coiiflrmed  Simpson  in  the  command,  dci^pite  his 
hrokcn  state  of  health.  Changes  were  at  the  aamo 
time  made  whereby  brigadiere  became  dhiiiional- 
geiierali*,  and  colonels  became  brigadiers.  Com- 
paring   the    list    g:iven    below,*    with    that    at 

*  Fiftt  Dttifim. 

nen«*l  Sir  Collji  C^mpbpll. 

nrig«dJer  Uit4  Jiokeb^ .  JlrlgntUer-wilciDel  Cuncron. 

S*c^nd  Dmsioii, 

(ieneni  Barnird. 

Dri^ici<-«olGii(>l  Loeli  jcr.  Brigndler-eolanH  Trollop*. 

f%ifd  Dinikm. 

rrencttil  SIf  KJehu-d  EaglnnJt 

Briefldl^'^n^mL  Ejrf.  Bri^dwrHJoloncI  Barlow. 

Fonrtfi  DitfisioH, 

Ovnend  Bentinek. 

Arigidltr-ocilond  SpeiUKr.  UrJgiidier-eokHid  GarrtlL 

L^hi  Divitifiii, 

QenfSTml  Co^Tin^on. 

DrlgadlfT-ieolonel  Von  atraubcoaec.    UrlgBiIicr  colonel  Stlrkj. 


p.  209,  it  will  bo  seen  that  Sir  Richard  England 
was  the  only  general  officer  whose  position  had 
not  been  changed  between  September  IfiM  and 
Juno  185o, 

Whether  tho  death  of  Lord  Raglan  necessitated 
a  laxity  in  the  renewing  of  the  bombardment  of 
Bobastopol,  can  only  be  purmisicd  by  inference ; 
but  a  laxity  certainly  appeared  ;  insomuch  that 
tiio  entire  months  of  July  and  August  passed 
widiout  any  of  those  fierce  cannonadinga  which 
might  have  eSeete<l  a  practicable  breach  in  the 
defences.  Bimpson  and  Pelissier,  week  after 
week,  were  enabled  to  announce  to  their  rcBf>ec- 
tive  governments  little  more  than  the  fact  that 
tho  trenches  and  batteries  of  the  besiegers  were 
every  day  approaching  nearer  to  the  beleaguered 
city,  entailing  constantly  inereafiug  loss  both  to 
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beei^iers  and  besieged  thtongh  the  pToximity  of 
the  fire.  The  French  had  established  a  place 
Cannes  in  front  of  the  Halakoff  capable  of  con- 
taining 6000  men,  in  readinesa  for  an  assuidt  ■  but 
this  r«»qmred  a  vast  system  of  trencbea  and  earth- 
works  as  a  protection  from  the  cannon  and  rifles  of 
the  foi-t ;  and  it  Ls  iii  contestable  that  the  Rassiana 
increased  their  defences  ^vith  equal  activnty.  Most 
unexpectedly  to  tlie  besiegersj  the  Bnasiaa  ships 
in  the  harbour  had  wrought  nearly  as  mucli 
mischief  to  the  assaalting  columns  on  the  ]8th 
of  June  as  the  attacked  forta  themselvea,  by  firing 
their  broadsideii  up  Careening  Bay :  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this,  new  batteries  were  constructed 
by  the  Allies  to  act  against  the  ships  j  and  to  pre- 
vent this  construction  of  new  batteries,  the  Malakofl* 
and  Bedan  frequently  poured  out  torrents  of 
shot  against  the  working-parties  :  thus  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  mouth  of  July  was  spent  in 
attempts  on  each  side  to  weaken  or  frustrate  the 
works  of  the  other.  As  auxiharies  to  theae 
attempts,  the  English  were  day  by  day  bringing 
up  enonnous  stores  of  shot,  shells,  guns,  powder, 
and  all  the  otber  implements  of  oftensive  war ; 
the  Freucii  were  similarly  covering  the  road  from 
Kamiesch  to  the  hues  with  convoys  of  miUtary 
stores;  while  the  Russians  kept  the  hwbour 
alive  with  boated  barges,  and  fiteamers,  bringing 
over  froni  the  north  to  thfi  south  sides  countless 
numbers  of  gabions,  fascines,  sand-bagg,  trunks 
of  trees  for  abattisi,  as  well  as  every  kind  of 
ammunition  for  largo  and  small  ordnance*  The 
trees  for  forming  tho  terrible  abattis  oi-  roM's  of 
pointed  stakes  on  tho  external  slopes  of  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan,  were  cut  down  and  brought 
from  a  distance  of  tea  or  twelve  miles.  All  tho 
boats  and  all  the  crews  of  the  sunken  ships  were 
free  fur  this  transpovt^service  across  tlie  harbour  5 
and  thus  the  Allied  admirals  iiad  the  vexation  of 
knowing  that,  while  the  sunken  shii^s  barred  up 
the  harbour  and  rendered  the  mighty  fleets  of  the 
invaders  almost  useless,  the  boats  and  crews  of 
those  ships  were  made  by  the  Russians  available 
to  assist  tho  forts  and  soldiers  In  defending  the 
town, 

Evety  day  the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  ; 
Bometimes  from  the  besiegers  to  check  the  defence- 
works,  sometimes  from  the  defenders  to  check 
the  h^iege- works ;  while  in  many  instances  the 
two  together  joined  to  produce  a  roar  almost  as 
deafeniDg  as  that  resulting  from  a  regular  bom- 
bardment. Now  would  the  French  endeavour  to 
plant  a  battery  at  the  very  foot  of  tho  abattis 
of  the  Malakoffj  now  would  tho  Rusgiana  begin 
to  construct  a  covered- way  or  trench  of  approach 
from  the  town  to  the  Orcat  and  Little  Redans, 
and  from  those  redoubts  to  the  Malakoff;  now 
would  their  ridemen  creep  out  of  the  Malakoff", 
throw  themaolvos  down  on  their  faces,  hastily  dig 
up  a  Uttle  e-arth  as  shelter,  and  finally  so  extend 
these  diggings  as  to  form  rifle-pits,  whence  they 
might  maintain  a  fire  against  the  French ;  and  in 
all  these  instances  the  tiostile  force,  be  it  of  tho 


besieged  or  tho  besiegersij  strove  by  force  of  caimoii- 
shot  to  stop  the  operations  thus  commenced. 

As  tho  month  of  July  ended,  so  did  that  or_ 
August  begin,    amid    incessant   preparalions    hf 
besiegers  and  besieged,  and  daily  exchanges  of  aav 
nonadings  and  musketry,  but  with  no  retiewol  of 
the  bombardment,  profierly  so  called.    The  oflleere 
and  men  in  the  Allied  armies  booame  disappointed 
and  irritable.     They  suffered  under  trying  alter- 
nations  of  weathef^solar  heat  so  great  as  nearly 
to  strike  them  to  the  earth,  and  rain  so  riolent  as 
to  convert  the  plateau  into  a  patchwork  of  lake 
and  quagmire  ;  while  myiiads  of  flies,  fleas,  bn 
and   mosquitoes  tormented   them  in   the    boor 
when    they    would    fain    have   slept    or    restc 
Complainings  and  suggestious  of  all  kinds   mo 
the   pubhc   ear,   each   advisor   announcinyr   wl 
lis  would  do   if  invested   with    command.      Oti 
poiutcd  to  the  fine  army  of  French,  Sardiiiijm(| 
and  Turks  encamped  at  this  time  in  the  Tchemnyi 
and    Baidar  Valleysn,  and   shewed    how,   in 
opinion,  it  might  usefully  be  employed  in  cutting 
oft"  tho    coramunications   of  tho    Russians  witfe 
their  depots  north  and  north-east  of  Sebastopol 
Another  suggested  that,  as  the  French  had  found  Wl 
balloon  serviceable  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes^' 
sixty  years  earlier,   &o  might    General  Simpaon 
now  den  TO  advantage,  by  sending  up  an  engineer 
officer  to  make  a  plan  of  the  interior  of  Set 

aa  seen  f^m  the  car  of  a  baUoon— the  car    

connected  with   a  windlass  on  the  ground  by  » 
wire-roiMj,  and  a  calm  day   being  selected-    A 
third,  knowing  that  the  Smoam.  was  an  iron 
skip  of  tmusual  strength,  proposed  that  she  should 
he  employed  to  cut  a  way  through  the  barrier  ' 
sunken  shi[)s  at  the  mouth  of  tho  harbour,  bj:| 
running  full  speed  against  the  bulls,  '  her  bowg 
being  so  shaip  and  so  strong-,  that  her  keel  would] 
go  through  the  submerged  liull  hke  a  kuifc,  whil«| 
her  superincumbent  weight  in  settling  dovm  uponl 
it  would  crush  it  like  an  egg-sheU,'     A    fourtlJ 
remarking   that  divided  councils  most  probabljff 
existed  at  bead-quarters,  and  that  such  divifiionj 
must   necessarily  weaken    all   the    exertions    of 
tho  besiegers,  proposed  that  the   French,  ampld] 
in  numbers  as  they  were,  should    conduct  the* 
entire  operations  of  tho  siege ;  whde  th«  Engli^ 
Sardinians,  and  I'urki!,  about  70,000  in  numb«ivj 
should    sally   forth   from    the    plateau    and 
Tchernaya  Valley,  and  meet  the  Eussiatis  some- ' 
where    in    the    open    field.     Even    officers    of 
distinction  in  England,  who  had  served  in  the 
Crimea,  wrote  to  the  pubhc  jeumals  to  su^ett 
plans  or  to  pass  censure.    The  best  fVame  of  miii 
perhapsi,  wa.s  that  which  led  officers  and  men 
bear  cheerfully,  and  to  look  foi^ward  hopefully  f^ 
as  did  one  officer  who  wrote ;  *  We  manage  to  fii  * 
up  our  tents  very  comfortably,  considering  our 
limited  baggage  ;  I  have  had  mine  sunk  in  the 
earth  two  feet  and  heaped  outside^  which  makd 
it  more  snug.    I  begged  an  old  beer-barrat,  ami 
bad  it  cut  in  two  }  tlie  best  half  makes  an  excel- 
lent bath-tub;  and  in  tho  daytime  it  is  iur«rrtai, 
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and  with  an  old  coat  thrown  over  it,  doeg  woU  for 
a  seat.  I  have  also  managed  to  rig  up  ft  tolerable 
table,  and  avail  myself  of  every  chance  to  render 
life  here  iis  coinfortablo  aa  {wssible/ 

The  first  of  General  StrapBon's  dispatches  in 
August  announced  the  departure  from  the  Crimea 
of  Sir  Richard  England ^  broken  in  health  by 
fifteen  months'  service  iu  the  East  as  general  of 
division  ;  and  eubsequent  dispatches  treated  of 
little  else  than  brief  noticea  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  sap  towards  the  Malakoff,  the  capture  of 
which  was  looked  forward  to  as  the  great  event  of 
the  season,  since  that  fort  was  admitted  to  be  the 
key  to  the  whole  of  the  fortifications,  giving  to 
the  holjer  the  master)'  over  Sebaatopol.  Generals 
aud  engineers  made  daily  examinations  of  the 
trenches  aud  bat  tori  cs ;  the  camp-hospitals  were 
doared  out  for  new  occupants,  by  the  despatch 
of  all  invalids  to  Scutari  who  could  bear  the 
Toyage ;  councils  of  war  were  heldj  to  lay  down 
plans  of  attack ;  additional  siege-material  was 
brought  up  to  the  front,  to  give  greater  certainty 
to  the  operations  •  medical  stores  were  brought 
up  to  the  camp  by  dostens  of  tons,  shadowing  forth 
the  terrible  havoc  of  blood  and  limb  expected  to 
ensue ;  and  all  the  regiments  were  kept  on  the 
watch.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  vast 
reinforcements  were  received  by  the  Russiaua. 
General  Simpson,  writing  at  this  period,  said: 
*  During  the  last  few  days  considerable  activity 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  movements  of  the 
enemy,  both  in  the  towm  and  on  the  north  side ; 
and  from  the  infoimatton  we  have  received  from 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  examination  of  deserters, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Russians  may 
attempt  to  force  us  to  raise  the  siege  by  a  vigorous 
attack  from  without.  Every  precaution  ia  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  *  and  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Sardinians  above  tho  viUage  of  Tchoi^ouna 
and  in  its  front  has  been  made  very  strong 
through  tho  energy  and  skill  of  General  Delia 
Marmora,  who  is  unceasing  in  his  precautions.^ 
Several  days  in  succession  the  British  troops  were 
ordered  out  at  an  early  hour,  eithor  to  repel 
attacka  really  expected,  or  to  habituate  tho  soldiers 
to  alertness  when  the  moment  of  trial  should 
arrive.  Tho  ofBcera  in  the  Allied  fleets,  out 
beyond  the  harbour,  could,  by  tho  aid  of  their 
telescopes,  look  over  tho  honses  of  Sebastopol  to 
the  rear  of  the  Malakoff  and  Redan,  and  tliere 
see  vast  bodice  of  Russian  troops  assembling  t  this 
iuformntion,  communicated  to  the  generals,  con- 
firmed their  previous  belief  that  serious  manamvres 
were  intended  by  the  defenders  of  the  place. 

On  the  17th  tho  Allies  opened  a  fire  of  some 
severity  against  the  various  forts,  intended  pro- 
bably to  mask  the  approach  of  tlio  French  by 
sap  towards  tho  Malakoff,  It  commenoed  at  four 
in  the  morning ;  and  was  shortly  aftcrvrards 
replied  to  by  tho  Russians  ;  but  although  a  contest 
full  of  noise  and  fury,  it  effected  little  in  weakening 
the  de fence- w^orks  on  the  one  side  or  the  attack- 
works  on  tho  other— although  the  BriHsh  naval 


lirigade  suflered  a  severe  loss  in  officers  and  men, 
by  tho  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  HusBian 
batteries ;  while  the  enemy  hkewiae  suffered 
heavily  through  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  fired 
by  mortars  from  Gordon's  Battery.  Just  at  this 
time  the  brilliant  Battle  of  the  Tciibbnaya, 
described  in  the  next  Chapter,  took  place  in  the 
plain  immediately  eastward  of  the  plateau  whereon 
the  fiioge-works  were  planted  ;  the  great  success  of 
the  French  and  Sardinians  in  this  battle  elated 
the  whole  AUied  camps,  and  roused  the  troops 
to  dare  all  that  their  commanders  might  bid  them 
dare,  nay  more,  in  relation  to  tho  siege  itself.  Bay 
by  day  the  French  works  approached  nearer  the 
abattis  of  tite  Malakoff;  day  by  day  the  Russians 
accumulated  in  increasing  maases  betund  that  fort ; 
and  everything  indicated  that  the  crisis  for  tlic 
assault  was  not  far  distant.  On  the  20th,  the 
British  right  attack  sent  a  shower  of  rockets  into 
the  Karabelnaia,  which  fired  several  houses  in 
that  suburb,  and  caused  great  commotion  among 
the  garrison.  The  French  left  attack  on  the  same 
day  opened  a  severe  fire  on  tho  soutli- western 
defences,  after  a  lung-continued  silence  ;  but  there 
LB  no  evidence  that  this  firing  was  preliminary 
to  any  immediate  intended  assault.  Prince  Gort* 
chakoflj  in  his  diary  and  dispatches  for  August, 
eoiToborated  in  general  terms  the  dispatches  of 
the  Allied  commanders — acknowledging  the  occa- 
sional fiercenees  of  the  shell  and  rocket  practice 
of  tho  heaiegere,  the  incrrase  in  the  number  of 
their  batteries,  and  the  steady  approach  of  their 
sap  towards  the  Malakoff';  but  claiming  credit, 
%vhich  the  besiegers  w*ero  willing  enough  to  give, 
for  the  undaunted  roaolution  with  which  the 
Russians  maintained  all  their  works  and  planted 
new  batteries  of  guns  in  evet^'  available  position. 

On  the  23d,  Felissier's  troops  succeeded  in 
c-apturing  a  Russian  rifle-pit  on  the  glacis  or  slope 
in  front  of  the  Malakoff,  repulsing  600  of  the 
enemy  who  sallied  forth  to  recapture  it,  and 
striking  down  more  than  half  their  number,  A 
few  days  afterwards  a  13-inch  ahcU,  from  the 
^falakoff,  fell  into  the  intrenehments  of  the 
Mamelon,  and  fii'ed  a  French  magazine  eoutaiu- 
tng  15,000  pounds  of  powder ;  the  explosion  was 
terrific,  followed  by  a  scattering  of  mangled 
Iwlies  in  all  directions;  but  the  disaster  st:arcely 
delaye<l  iu  any  degree  the  advance  of  the  sap- work 
and  the  planting  of  new  siege-batteries, 

Another  month  arrived,  and  with  it  a  still  more 
deep  conviction  that  a  fierce  and  perhaps  decisive 
struggle  was  at  hand.  Rumoure  reacheti  the 
Alhed  camps  that  the  Russians  were  becoming 
discontented  and  disorderly  inside  Bebastopol; 
that  the  vertical  stonn  of  shells  from  tlie 
besiegers'  mortars  left  them  not  a  roof  where 
they  might  obtain  shelter ;  that  bread  and  spirite 
and  other  provisioiis  wore  failing;  that  large 
convoys  of  stores  and  property  were  daily  paaain^ 
— not  from  tho  north  to  the  south  of  the  harbour, 
but  fn>m  the  south  to  the  north— and  that  QotI- 
chakoff  had  received  permisaion  ^m  the  cxar  to 
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abandon  the  fioath  side  alttJgetheJ-,  whenever  the 
necePBJty  or  propriety  of  such  a  course  might 
become  apiiarent.  These  rumours,  varying  as  they 
probably  did  in  correctness,  tended  as  a  whole  to 
shew  tbat  the  Russianfi  had  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  maintain  Sebastopol  much  longer:  to 
that  extent  the  besiegers  derived  encourage m en t. 
The  Alliea,  amid  their  wearisomo  and  dangei'ous 
duties^  contrivetl  to  maintain  a  joyousness  of  spirit 
by  performances  at  the  *  Theatre-royal^  Naval 
Brigade/  or  the  '  Theatre  Fraiiffti«,  Kamicsob,* 
where  laughable  farcea  were  played,  despite  the 
occasional  plunging  of  shot  witldn  a  few  yards 
of  the  tent  appropriated  aa  a  temple  of  the  drama. 
The  officers  appreciated  the  value  of  sucli  enter- 
tainEients,  incongruous  as  they  may  appear  to 
those  unattccted  by  the  trying  scenes  of  a  soldier  a 
life ;  tbc  medical  efficacy  of  cheerfulness  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of  iti  camp ;  and  an  hour's  extrava- 
gance, accompanied  by  an  hour's  la\igUter,  \ras 
permittedj  if  not  directly  encouraged,  by  tbc 
commanders. 

During  the  anxious  months  of  July  and  August, 
the  loss  of  the  Allies  in  the  trenches  wa^  terrible 
in  amount,  although  the  achievements  were  not 
EUeli  as  brought  fame  and  honours  to  the  hard- 
working troo^jg.  Tlie  works  approached  so  near 
tlio  Malakoff  and  Red  an,  that  the  gabion -parapets 
of  the  trenches  afibrded  very  insufficient  shelter 
from  t!ie  bails,  shells,  and  riile-buUets  of  the 
enemy,  which  swept  off  the  working-parties  aud 
trench-guards  witli  fearful  rai^idity — jewelling  the 
list  of  dead  ami  wounded  by  many  thousands 
during  a  few  weeks. 


THE     I'lNAL     COMBAnDMEXT,     AND 
C  A  P  T  U  n  E. 

Evci'ything  was  now  ready  for  one  last  and 
desperate  assault  on  the  beleaguered  cit3\  Great  as 
the  siege-works  had  been  in'  spring,  as  described 
in  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter,  they  were  far 
greater  in  J^eptember ;  for  six  months*  labour  had 
since  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  'front' 
extended  six  or  seven  miles,  from  the  Sapoune 
heights  to  Quarantine  Bay  \  while  the  variotia 
*  lines/  consisting  of  trendies  and  of  parapets 
formed  of  the  earth  taken  therefrom,  extended  not 
lesa  tlian  seventy  miles.  The  Frencli,  having  the 
entire  attack  of  the  Boutb-wcstern  part  of  tbo 
city,  confronted  the  Quarantine  Fort,  Quarantine 
Bastion,  crenellated  wall,  Bastion  Rouge,  Bastion 
Noir,  Central  Bastion,  and  Ba.^tion  du  Mat,  of 
the  llassians — many  of  whicli  did  not  exist  in 
the  spriug  j  but  the  Alhes  found,  after  many 
months  of  labour,  that  tlie  south-east  side,  com- 
manded by  the  Malakoff,  was  the  real  key  to 
the  whole  place ;  and  that^  whatever  force  they 
might  bring  to  bear  against  tlie  Garden  and 
BaiTack  Batteries,  the  Lunette,  Great  Redan, 
Oervois  Battery,  Little  Retlan,  and  Careening  Bay 
forts,  their  main  efforts  must  be  directed  against 


this  gigantic  redoubt.  The  labour  bestowed  hj 
the  Husaians  was  almost  inconceivable.  A  for- 
midable palisade  or  abattia  of  sharpened  atflikcs 
in  front ;  then  an  earthen  parapet  of  enonnom 
height  and  thickness ;  then  a  deep  and  wide 
ditch  ;  then  tliree  tiers  of  batteries  risiog  onti 
above  another,  armed  with  more  than  sixty  guns 
of  largo  calibre;  then  sbeltereU  spots  at  w!-'-!'' 
riflemen  might  be  posted ;  and,  lastly,  a. 
fVnrmes  large  enough  to  contain  a  powerful  tltrxt-ir- 
sive  or  offensive  body  of  infantr)' — ^sucli  was  the 
Alalakoff  in  September, 

A  strong  opinion  prevailed  in  tlie  Allied  cami^s 
at  tbo  opening  of  this  month,  that  tho  enemy 
contemplated  an  attack  on  a  formidable  scale. 
It  was  believed  that  Gortchakof^  Osten-Sacken, 
Liprandi,  aud  Paniutine,  had  planned  together 
that  90,000  Eussiims  should  assault  the  whole 
exterior  of  tlie  beeiegors'  rear,  from  Baidar  to 
Inkermann,  aud  that  sorties  at  the  same  time 
should  take  place  from  various  parts  of  8ebasto):M>b 
The  whole  coutvt ry  from  the  Belljck  to  Baktcht'- 
serai,  and  thence  south  to  Baidar,  was  known  U* 
he  occupied  b}'  triJO]>s;  it  was  known,  too,  that 
forage  for  the  horses,  food  for  the  meo,  and 
means  of  transport  were  becoming  exhausted 
in  the  centre  of  the  Crimea;  and  thus  it  was 
lendcred  pi-obable  that  the  enemy  would  attempt 
one  last  and  desperate  mana-uvre  against  the 
besiegers.  The  British  troops  almost  hoped  that 
such  might  be  the  case ;  they  were  becoming 
wearied  of  the  siege,  and  would  gladly  have  met 
the  Russians  in  tlie  open  6eld.  Certain  move- 
ments, too,  in  the  harbour  attractetl  the  atten- 
lion  of  the  Allied  commanders.  It  was  seen 
that  the  rudiments  of  a  bridge  were  appearing 
on  the  north  shore,  formed  of  rafts  moored  tide 
by  side,  and  that  this  bridge  lengthened  day  by 
day,  until  towartls  the  period  now  under  notice 
it  had  reached  the  south  shore,  ia  the  point  of 
rock  whereon  Fort  Nicholas  was  Iniilt.  Trains 
of  vehicles  were  put  into  requisition,  conveying 
commodities  of  various  kinds  from  the  south  to 
the  north  shore.  The  purport  of  the*!0  manamvTes 
was  much  discussed  in  the  camp  ;  it  had  long 
been  rumoured  that  GortcbakofT  had  received  lite 
czar's  permission  to  abandon  the  south  side  of 
8ebastopol  whenever  he  might  deem  that  course 
necessary  or  prudent ;  and  some  supposed  that 
the  constT'uction  and  employment  of  the  rtiiV 
bridge  Wiis  thus  to  bo  interpreted  j  while  an 
opinion  was  held  in  other  quarters  tliat  tlic  bridge 
was  to  be  made  ancillary  to  a  bold  attack  on  the 
iKffiiegera,  The  Allied  commanders,  it  h  pertaio, 
were  watchful  of  the  Tchemaya  Valley,  and  w«ti» 
at  same  time  desirous  of  making  an  immcdtato 
vigorous  bombardment  and  assault  of  the  town. 

The  5fh  of  September  185-4  wa«  iht'  dav 
which  the  Allied  armanient  began  to  sail' 
steam  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea  ;    the  5th 
September  1S55,  after  the  lapse   of  un   oveu'. 
period    of  twelve    months,   was    to   witDess    i 
beginning  of  Uio  final  bombardment  of  Scbasioj 
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by  the  same  Allies,  aideil  by  the  SBi-dmtans. 
General  Simpson^  in  his  dispntchtss  relating  to 
the  events  of  this  meniorablc  week,  stated  that  the 
cniyrineer  and  artillery  officers  of  the  two  armies 
had  announced  to  the  commanders  t!ie  comple- 
tion of  all  arrangements  for  the  assault ;  and  that 
the  plan  recommonded  comprised— a  A'igoroaa 
and  contiim(ms  bomlmrdmetit  on  September  flth, 
6tb,  and  7th,  followed  on  the  8th  by  a  stormmg  of 
the  JfalakofF  Ivy  fbe  French  and  of  the  Redan  by 
the  English.  PclisHicr  and  Himpaon  arrfinged  that, 
Rt  a  certain  hour  on  the  8th,  the  Freneli  storming- 


cdurans  were  to  leave  their  tretichea,  with  the 
intention  of  taking  possession  of  the  Malakotf  and 
atijftcent  works  ;  and  that,  after  this  eh  on  Id  have 
been  achieved,  the  British  wouLl  stoi-m  the  Kedan. 
To  distract  the  attention  of  the  Russians  during^ 
these  ojKf rations,  it  was  fxirther  agreed  that  the 
Frencli  on  the  left  should  make  a  formidable 
attack  on  the  Flagstaff  and  Central  Batteries, 
The  tricolor  flag,  plante<l  on  the  summit  of  the 
Halakoff,  was  to  be  a  sisrnal  tliat  the  French  ha*l 
triumphed,  and  tluvt  the  British  were  then  to 
storm  the  Redan.     This  laRt-named  arrangement 
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was  in  reeognition  of  the  principle  maintained 
throughout,  tJiat  as  the  Kudan  could  not  be  held 
by  the  Alliea  while  the  Russians  commande<l  the 
Malakotf,  the  latter  fort  should  be  attacked  first, 
and  with  n  magnitude  of  force  consistent  with  its 
imi)ortance. 

Appalling  in  its  sercrity  was  the  final  bombard- 
ment of  Sebastopol.  It  began  at  da^vu  on  the 
5tli,  as  prearranged  by  the  AlUed  commanders. 
Telescopic  observers  on  Cat! i cart's  Hill  could 
already  see  tiiat  churches?,  mansions,  terraces  of 
houses,  rows  of  meaner  dwellings,  and  public 
buildings,  had  been  pierced,  loophole<l,  shattered 
by  previoua  caunonadings  ;  and  it  btjcame  now 
evident  that  the  work  of  destruction  would  be 
carried  much  further,  although  the  immediate 
objects  of  attack  were  the  Redan  nnd  the  Malakoffi 


The  French  openetl  fuur  mtlea  tkf  cannanadinti  at 
one  instant !  Ball.^  and  shells  issued  simultaneously 
from  the  fiery  throats  of  cannon  and  mortars  along 
a  line  of  this  great  lengthy  sliaking  the  very  ground 
with  the  tremendous  revcThcration,  raising  cloud* 
of  earth  and  disrupting  batteries  along  the  Russian 
lines,  filling  the  air  with  vivid  gleams  and  sparks 
and  trains  of  fire,  burying  the  horizon  in  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  cariyiug  death 
and  dcistnietion  into  the  heart  of  the  devoted 
city.  The  general  cannonading  thus  maintained 
was  along  the  French  line  on  the  south-west  of 
Sebastopol ;  the  British  tire,  on  the  south-east, 
was  severe  but  less  continuous  and  concentrated. 
After  three  or  four  hours  of  this  tremendous 
bombardment,  the  French  ceased  for  a  while,  to 
cool  their  guns   and  rest  their   gunnel's;    then 
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resumed,  with  such  eftect  that  the  Russian  earth- 
works became  distorted  in  an  ostraoTdinary  way, 
Tffithont,  however,  exhibiting  any  of  those  actual 
gaps  or  broaches  which  would  infalhbly  have 
hflfaHen  stone  Htinicturea. under  such  a  pelting  storm 
of  iron  Uail.  Darkness  did  not  stay  this  visitation  ; 
shells  and  balla  continued  to  whiz  through  the 
air,  marking  out  a  line  of  light  to  shew  their 
flight,  and  crashing  one  by  one  against  the  defences 
and  buildings.  The  English,  too,  brought  their 
mortars  to  bear  against  the  ships  in  the  barl>our  ; 
and  the  garrison  exhibited  evident  aymptoma  of 
agitation,  dark  masses  of  infantry  crossing  from  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour  by  the  raft-bridge,  as  if 
to  increase  the  defences  of  the  forts  when  the 
hour  for  assault  should  arri^'e.  The  Malakoff  and 
Redan,  when  no  longer  visible  by  ordinary  Ught, 
were  brought  out  into  vivid  relief  l*y  the  bursting 
of  the  shells  ai'ound  and  upon  them.  One  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbour  caught  fire,  perhaps  from  an 
explodmg  shell,  and  was  burnt  to  the  water's  edge. 

All  through  this  night  did  the  firing  eontinue, 
iji  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  Russians  from 
repairing  their  shattered  parapets  and  embrasures ; 
and  with  daybreak  on  the  6th  reoommencod  the 
regular  bombardment  with  aa  great  fury  as  before, 
interrupted  by  a  few  intervals  only  to  cool  the 
guns.  The  Hussians,  seeing  that  the  hour  of  peril 
had  arrived,  used  almost  superhuman  exertions  to 
keep  the  ilk  batteries  at  work;  and  thus  there  were 
IGOO  large  pieces  of  ordnance  maintaiiiLng  a 
murderous  tire  simultaneously,  700  belonging  to 
the  besiegers,  and  800  to  the  besieged.  Increased 
agitation  was  visible  among  tlio  enemy  on  the 
eth ;  and  several  movements  Boemed  to  indicate 
the  commencement  of  a  removal  from  the  south 
to  the  north  sides  of  the  harbour,  of  all  Buch 
persons  and  valuabli^  as  could  not  Iks  rendered 
available  in  iht^  defence.  Again  did  a  night  of 
intermittent  firing  ensue ;  and  again  did  the 
bombardment  along  the  whole  line,  from  the 
Sapouiie  heights  to  Quarantine  Bay,  recommence 
on  the  7th.  On  tiiis  day,  too,  another  ship  was 
burnt  in  the  harbour ;  ilames  broke  out  in  the 
toivn  behind  the  Redan ;  and  a  loud  explosion,  as 
if  of  a  magazine,  took  place  after  nightfall.  A 
fourth  time  did  tlie  destructive  and  pitiless  stonn 
of  shot  and  shell  reopen  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
6th,  and  continue  until  the  eventful  hour,  noon, 
when  the  grand  assault  was  to  ho  made,  and  when 
the  troops,  taking  forty-eight  hours"  provisions 
with  them  into  the  trenches,  prepared  for  that 
duty  which  would  hiy  so  many  tlious;iud3  of  their 
number  Ufeless. 

All  necessaiy  arrangements  had  been  made  by 
the  AUied  commanders  for  the  crisis  of  tlie  siege— 
this  great  assault,  Pelissier  collected  25,000  men 
in  and  near  the  Mamelon  works,  to  form  the 
attacking  eolunins  fur  the  Malakoff  antl  Little 
Redan,  and  as  reserves  iu  support  of  those 
oolmnns;  together  with  other  troops  for  tiie 
nssault  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  town.  With 
the  French  were  associalevi  about  5000  Sardinians, 


thus  for  the  first  time  taking  part  in  the  sLctive 
operations  of  the  aiege.  The  general  with  hig  sXmM 
took  up  his  station  on  an  cle^'ated  spot  near  tlio 
Mamelon,  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  8th ;  and  the  French  trenches  became  aboiat 
that  time  packed  with  men  as  closely  as  thejr 
could  stand,  ready  to  issue  foi*th  to  the  aasaull 
when  the  pre-arranged  signal  should  be  given. 
The  Russians  were  accustomed  to  a  slight  mid-day 
rest,  during  which  the  ramparts  were  not  fully 
manned;  and  as  the  besiegers  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  that  hour,  the  arrangemeuta  were 
kept  as  secret  as  possible.  General  Simpson,  on 
his  side,  similarly  brought  forward  his  availabli 
forces.  The  morning  had  dawned,  gray  and  colfl_ 
and  a  biting  wind  blew  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
besiegers;  nevertheless,  the  British  proceeded  ty_ 
the  positions  they  were  to  occupy  for  the  assa 
Troops  of  cavalry  were  called  up  to  the  front, 
form  a  chain  of  sentries  as  a  means  of  keefiti 
off  mere  idle  spectators;  the  Highland  \mg 
marched  up  from  Kamara^  and  took  position  in 
the  rear  of  the  right  attack,  with  the  brigade 
of  Guards  near  them ;  the  4th  division  went  to 
the  left  attack,  one  brigade  in  the  trenches  and 
one  in  reserve;  tlio  3d  division  remained  as 
a  reserve,  available  to  support  the  left  attack ; 
while  the  light  and  Sd  divisions,  intrusted  with 
the  assault  of  the  Redan,  went  down  quietly  to 
the  front  parallels.  The  chief  officers  advanced 
sufficiently  near  the  front  to  inspect  the  ojieratiouv, 
and,  as  healt!i-worn  elderly  men  on  a  cold  wnj.J, 
morning,  presented  an  appearance  the  reverse  of 
martial ;  ludicrous  pictures  of  their  position  liave 
been  given,  ungenerous  to  dwell  upon  if  treated  as 
condemnatory  of  the  persons  concerned;  but  in 
truth  the  war,  from  first  to  last,  was  distinguisbed, 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  by  a  scarcity  of  officers 
m  the  prime  of  life :  men  in  fhll  possession  of 
vigour  addetl  to  oxi>erienco  in  the  field.  The 
'  Peninsular  officers '  had  become  old  men  ;  while 
the  'Indian  officera'  were,  from  the  rules  of  ?ho 
Queen's  service,  intrusted  with  few  opportunities 
for  employment  in  the  Crimea, 

The  assault  on  the  Malakoff  being  obviouslv 
the  most  importunt  of  the  proceetlings  of  the 
day.  General  Pelissier  and  his  chief  cnginciir^ 
General  Kiel,  directed  their  especial  attention  to 
it.  M'Mahon's  division  was  to  act  against  the 
Malakoff,  Dulac's  against  the  Little  R«datJ,  and 
La  Motterouge's  against  the  *Curta.in'  or  con- 
tinuous lino  of  defence  joining  those  two  r.trts; 
while  Bosquet  was  to  hold  jiowerfiil  supports  i.i 
reserve.  Pelissier  took  up  his  position  in  ilic 
Mamelon,  to  observe  all,  and  to  signal  tlic  British 
at  the  critical  moment.  The  moat  a<ifraac«d 
French  parallel  was  only  twenty  yardi  fVom  tlie 
outworks  of  the  Malakoff,  while  the  '  sap*  Iiad 
been  extended  with  such  extraordinary  pergere^ 
ranee  that  the  sappers  could  reach  over  and 
touch  the  lower  edge  of  the  abattis  itself,  prac- 
tically almost  close  to  the  %ixij  or  sever,  ty 
onorraons  guns  with  which  the  fort  waa  armt^. 


Tliis  wonderrtit  fort,  about  400  yards  long  by  180 
in  width,  was  fronted  by  a  dik'li  20  feet  deep  by 
24  in  vi  idtb,  beliind  which  was  a  parapet  nearly 
20  feet  high;  but  the  shells  and  balls  from  the 
siego-battcrjes  had  m  disrupted  tlio  eai'thworks 
that  the  descent  into  the  diteh  atid  the  ascent  of 
the  parapet  were  rendered  lesa  difficult  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Precisely  at  noon 
the  bombardment  ceased,  and  the  storming  colunnis 
issued  forth,  preceded  by  riflemen,  sappers,  and 
miners ;  tin d  as  the  French  had  constructed 
ingenious  portable  bridges  as  substitutes  for  lad- 
ders, the  ditch  was  crossed  and  the  parapet  sealed 
witli  surprising  celerity.  Then  eorameneed  the 
struggle  up  the  slope  to  the  old  gtone-tower  of  the 
Mftlakoff— a  struggle  maintained  with  guns,  rifles, 
pistols,  swords,  bayonets,  gun-rammera,  pickaxes, 
stones,  any  weapons  that  could  be  obtaine^l;  but 
within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tricolor  flag  floated 
on  the  tower,  announcing  both  to  besiegers  and 
besieged  that  the  fonnidable  position  was  taken. 
The  enginoerB  set  to  work,  filling  up  trenches, 
opening  passages,  Isiying  bridges,  tunung  bat- 
teries, and  executing  other  works  necessary  to 
the  secnriiig  of  the  position  then  gained.  What 
followed  will  be  seen  presently. 

Meanwhile  the  Little  Redan  and  the  Curtain 
had  been  scenes  of  separate  encountera.  The 
French  parallels  were  nearly  as  close  to  these 
two  strongholds  as  to  the  Malakoff.  The  Little 
Redan  bad  become  a  bastion  of  formidable 
strength;  while  the  Curtain  was  arrned  wjtli 
sixteen  large  guns,  and  had  a  parallel  parapet 
within  it,  also  anned.  The  two  divisions,  Dtdac'a 
and  La  Mottorouge's,  were  to  master  both  these 
parallels,  aid  each  other,  and  also  aid  M'Mahoii*s 
attack  on  the  MalakoflF  if  necessary.  As  the  bom* 
approaclicd,  the  various  divisions,  all  belonging 
to  ^he  2d  or  Bosquet's  corps,  assembled  in  the 
plm^  cTarmes  among  their  parallelis,  and  in  the 
KarabelnaJa  and  Careening  Ravines,  taking  eveiy 
possible  precaution  to  conceal  their  movementss 
from  the  enemy.  At  the  moment  when  the  one 
division  set  forth  to  the  MaJakoff,  the  other  two 
rushed  upon  the  Little  llcdan  and  the  Curtain, 
and  with  similar  result;  for  after  a  brief  but 
fierce  eoiiteet,  the  Trench  overcame  the  Russians 
defending  those  positions^  crossed  the  ditch,  scaled 
tlie  parapet,  and  pressed  on  towards  the  inner 
defence.  It  was  now  found,  however,  that  the 
Little  Redan  was  ex^josed  ta  a  cross-fire  from 
sereral  batteries  and  from  the  steamers  in  the 
harbour ;  this  fire  the  French  were  unable  to 
check,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  they  abandoned 
the  position,  after  having  held  it  some  time.  La 
Motterouge's  division,  moreover,  was  for  a  similar 
reason  enforced  to  abandon  all  but  a  small  part 
of  the  Curtain;  nevertheless  the  two  div»i?ions  did 
not  retire  until  further  rcsistiwice  had  become 
desperate,  and  the  loss  enormous:  the  Freucli, 
mortified  by  defeat  at  puch  a  time,  stniggled 
bCTOtcaliy,  and  saw  their  office ra  fall  thickly  around 
them  ;  but  not  CTcn  their  soldierly  qualities  csould 


hear  the  unchecked  fire  from  nmnerotis  flankisg 

batteries  and  broadsides. 

The  most  obstinate  and  sanguinary  struggle  of 
the  day,    however,   took  place   at  the  MalakoflT; 
for,  although  the   French   had   captured  it,   the 
Russians  so  well  knew  its  value  that  they  made 
furious    attempts    at    recapture  ;     but    Bosquet 
judiciously   sent    poworfiil   reserves   of   Zouave*, 
voltigeurs,    and   regiments    of   the   line   to   the 
support   of  M'Mahon  ;  and  these  reserves  main- 
tained a  series   of  desperate  battles   against  the 
Russians  within  the  Malakoff.     For  battles  they 
truly    were ;   the    enemy   sent  dense    masses    of 
infantry  from  the  town  through  the  gorge  into 
the  foi-t;  bayonet  against  bayonet,  musket  against 
musket,  the  contest  continued  for  several  honra — 
never  placing  the  French  occupancy  fmminently 
in  peril,  btit  ncvoriheleas  ex]Josing  the  troops  to 
fearful    slaughter.     General   Ragon,  who  headed 
the   engineers  in  the   assault,  has   given   a  brief 
description  of  the  da/s  operations,  in  which  he 
says  r  '  I  entered  the  Malakoff  at  the  head  of  the 
sappers,  conjointly  with  the  Zouaves  of  the  1st 
division  of  the  2d  corps  d'armH,    AVo  climbed  the 
ditch  hke  eats,  dislodge<l  the  enemy,  forced  the 
lines,  and  carried  the  redoubt  with  an  enthusiasm 
and  rapidity  perfectly   French.      Our    standards 
planted  on  the  parapet  were  assailed  and  vigo- 
rously defended  for  more  than  six  hours.    After 
this  heroic  struggle,  our  column  had  alone  iho 
honour  of  remaining  ma.ster  of  its  conquests;  the 
four  othei*g,  two  on  our  right  and  two  on  our  left, 
were  compelled  to  ^ve  way,  leaving  the  ground 
covered  with  their  killed  and  wounded.    But  our 
triumph  sufficed  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  the 
power  of  retaining  the  redoubt'     Anything  more 
wildly  disordered  than  the  interior  of  the  Slalakoff 
during  these  dreadful  encounters  can  hardly  bo 
imagined;  the  space  within  had  been  excavated 
in  an  extraordinary  way  by  the  Russians  to  form 
traverses,  breastworks,  boml>-pi"oof  chambers,  and 
subteTTaiiean  cells  in  which  the  soldiers  might 
sleep  at  night ;  the  earth  had  become  torn  up  by 
the  violent  bombardment ;  and  every  foot  of  the 
space  became  a  ragged,  frightful  scene  of  bloody 
struggles,  thousands  of  dea<l  and  wounded  men 
being  heaped  up  within  this  one  fort  alone.     It 
would  have  been  harrowing  to   the   sight  of  an 
unwarlike  spectator ;  but  troops  afisociafcd  glory 
with  those  horrors,  and  heeded  them  not. 

Such  were  the  French  achievements.  Those 
of  the  British  now  come  under  notice. 

When  General  Simpson  came  to  make  the 
arTangemento  for  attacking  the  Redan,  he  deter- 
mined tliat  Sir  William  Codringfon  should  com- 
mand the  attack,  aided  by  Lieutenant-general 
Markham  in  organising  the  details.  The  2tl 
and  light  divisions  were  to  have  the  dangerous 
honour  of  the  assault;  becftu^e,  in  the  construe^ 
ttoti  and  maintenance  during  many  months  of 
the  trenches  in  front  of  the  Keclau,  they  had 
become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  intricacies 
of  the  British  lines  and  the  apjiearanoe  of  the 
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Bussiim  defei3c«s ;  and^  moreover,  perhaps  fin 
opportunity  of  earning  glory  was  deemed  due  to 
them  on  that  acconnt  SVhen  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
had  wrought  as  much  damage  as  posaihle  in  the 
Redan,  Simpson  decided  that  the  asaauH  should 
bo  made  on  the  salient  angle  or  apex,  as  being 
less  exposed  than  the  inner  angles  or  the  sloping 
Bides  to  the  heavy  flanking  fire  of  other  Russian 
batteries,  Codrington  and  Markham  agreed  that 
an  assaulting  column  of  1000  men  should  be 
formed,  fiOO  of  the  light  division  to  lead,  and 
600  of  the  2d  division  to  follow ;  that  they  should 
leave  the  trenches  at  a  given  signal,  and  move 
quickly  across  the  ground  to  the  Hcdan,  preceded 
by  a  covering-party  of  2jCK)  men,  and  a  ladder- 
party  of  320;  and  that,  on  arriving  at  the  base 
of  tlie  vast  work,  the  ladders  should  be  place<l, 
tlie  <litGh  crojsed,  the  parapet  scaled,  and  the 
assault  of  tlie  interior  c(tmmenoed,  in  the 
strong  hope  that  the  formidable  bastion  would 
be  captured. 

A»  BOOH  as  the  tricolor  was  seen  floating  on  the 
Makkoff,  a  flight  of  rockets  gave  the  signal  for  the 
British  columns  to  storm  the  Redan,  Out  rushed 
the  men  devoted  to  this  duty — first,  the  covering- 
party,  then  the  la<lder-party,  next  the  storming- 
party,  then  the  working -party^  an<l,  lastly,  the 
lupporting' party,  all  composed  of  the  2d  and 
light  tlivii^Lons,  but  a  mere  handful  altogether: 
indeed  it  appears  astoniBhing  that  so  few  should 
have  been  told  off  for  m  great  a  work.  Every 
Boldier  had  a  perilouB  duty  assigned  to  hinL  The 
coyertng-party  of  riflemen  was  to  issue  forth  in 
extended  line  to  shielii  the  Uuldcr-jMirty,  and  to 
shoot  down  tlie  gunners  at  the  embrasures  of  the 
lledan;  the  ladtler-party  vrm  to  advance,  reach 
the  ditch,  place  tlio  ladders,  descend  into  the 
dttcb,  leave  half  the  ladders  for  the  descent  of 
the  st4>rming  parly,  ]ilace  the  other  half  against 
the  further  slope  of  the  ditch,  and  ascend  to  the 
parapet  of  the  Redan  itself;  the  storm Ing-party, 
about  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  ladder- party, 
was  to  be  the  cflicient  force  in  obtaining  entrance 
through  the  embrasures  into  the  Redan ;  the 
working-party  was  to  make  mch  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  guns  and  parapets  as  might  secure 
the  fort,  if  taken ;  and  the  snpportiug-party  was 
to  move  into  the  advanced  trenches  as  soon  as 
the  others  had  left  them.  Among  tlie  officers 
named  in  immediate  command  of  the  eoInmn& 
engaged  hi  these  dangerous  duties  were  Captain 
Fyers,  Major  Welsford^  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilaud- 
eock,  Captain  Grove,  Captain  Lewes,  Captain 
Hammond,  Captain  Crealock,  Captain  Maude,  itc. 
—colonels,  brigadiers,  and  generals  liolding,  of 
coarse,  higher  command  over  their  respective 
regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions.  Some  of  the 
superior  oflicers  being  ill  and  absent,  their  suh- 
ordlnates  'toEsetl  up'  f<jr  the  honour  of  bdjjg  the 
first  to  lead  into  the  IkMlan, 

No  aooner  did  the  British  emerge  from  their 
trenches,  than  the  guns  of  the  Rodan  opened  a 
fierce  fire  on  them,  sweeping  them  down  as  they 


hastened  over  the  intervening  groand.  Of»l0ii«l 
Unett  of  the  lOtli  was  one  of  the  fir^t  officers  to 
fall ;  he  had  '  won  the  toss'  for  the  pfM  c»f  bonowi^ 
with  Colonel  Windham  a  few  minutcss  before,  i 
ende<l  by  a  soldier's  death.  Brigadiers  Shir 
and  Von  Strauben/ee  were  speedily  hurt,  thonglt' 
not  seriously;  Major  WeMord  and  Lienteoaut- 
colonel  Handcock  received  mortal  wounds;  aiMl 
scarcely  an  officer  connected  with  the  first  asaKilt» 
ing-party  cscnipcd  unhurt.  The  distance  from  the 
most  advanced  parallel  to  the  outworks  of  the 
Rodan  was  too  great — amply  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
the  assailants  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon,  mnsket 
and  rifles.  The  riflemen  of  the  advanced-^ 
eflected  what  they  could  to  pick  off  the  giiiiii« 
at  the  fort ;  but  it  was  little  they  could  do  in  th« 
few  minutes,  and  against  the  masses  con 
at  that  spot.  The  survivor's  rushed  on, 
position  where  the  guns  could  not  be  depressed  i 
aim  at  them,  ami  reachc*!  the  abattis,  the  iK>int4?d 
stakes  of  which,  jutting  outwards,  presente>d  a 
fuiinidable  ol)stacle  to  further  progress ;  as,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  rent  and  di.storte*!  by  tlie  shot 
from  the  British  batteries,  the  gallant  troops 
found  gaps  through  which  they  crept  or  clam- 
bered. Then  came  another  rush  to  the  i^alieet 
angle  of  the  ditch,  and  the  ladder-partj  prepared 
to  render  tlicir  s^ervice ;  it  has  been  said  thai 
they  found  the  laddera  too  short  for  the  d-ep 
of  the  ditch — fifteen  feet— and  this  again 
been  denied.  Tlnwever  it  was,  great  diflScoIf 
was  experienced  in  crossing  the  ditch  ;  it 
a  scramble  down  and  a  scramble  up,  tna 
falling  all  the  time  under  the  shot  of  the  cue 
Officers  and  men  were  emulous  for  the  li<ino 
of  being  among  tho  first  to  enter  the  forniidafa 
works,  but  misera]>ly  deficient  in  the  Einmbers 
necessai-y  for  such  an  enterprise.  Maboney, 
Killeany,  and  Cornellis,  arc  nametl  among  the 
private,s  who  bravely  straggled  to  be  the  *  her 
of  the  Redan,'  yielding  up  life  or  blood  at 
moment  of  triumiih.  Mounting  to  the  paraiN 
the  bcE^iegers  fuw  tlie  interior  of  the  R« 
before  them.  Home  officei-a  afierwartls  tiecla 
tliat  it  was  occupied,  bebiu<l  numenjus  brca.'st- 
works  and  traverses,  with  compact  mas«cfl 
infantry  and  powerful  ranges  of  guns  ;  \%*lii 
others  saw  so  few,  that  tiiey  thought  the  who 
work  might  have  been  captured  ha<l  tho  att 
ing  culumns  been  stronger:  it  is  probable  tliJ 
tho  numbers,  few  at  fli-ist,  were  reinforce*!  by 
battalions  entering  from  the  town,  or  driven  l^ 
tho  French  from  the  Mahikoff;  for  tho  defenders  of 
tho  Redan  were  unquestionably  largely  reinforiasd 
while  the  struggle  was  going  on. 

Wild  and  sanguinary  w^as  the  scene  w*ithiu  th« 
assailed  fort.  The  light  and  S«l  divisions  had 
entered  at  different  points^tho  latter  bavi^ 
effected  nn  entry  a  little  way  north  of 
salient;  but,  once  within  the  parapet,  they  wfl 
equally  exposed  to  the  murderous  ordeal.  Cob  _ 
"Windham  was  among  the  first  ofBcers  t<j  enter, 
and,  when  fairly  within  the  parapet,  he  and 


brother-officers  did  all  that  mt'n  could  do  to  lead 
on  the  handtul  of  troopa  to  dislodge  the  R  nasi  an  b 
fVoni  behind  the  trav*i*808  and  breastwoj'ka, 
Suvne  military  critics  have  asserted  that  the 
stwrming- party  i^topped  to  fire  when  they  ought  to 
have  charged ;  hut  be  this  as  it  may,  the  llussiaus 
not  only  maintained  their  position  hehiml  tho 
inner  line  of  defence  in  tho  lledan,  but  rapidly 

jJbi'owght  up  reinforcements,  and  soon  completely 
verpowered  Ihe  few  Briliah,  who  &ii\v  thuy  must 

■'etther  retire  or  remain  in  1k>  shot  down.  Colonel 
Windham  displayed  almost  inci*ediblo  hoUhiess 
and  activity,  rushing  from  spot  to  spot,  now  to  tlie 
light  and  now  to  the  second  division,  endeavouring 
to  collect  the  scattered  frap:)nonts  of  the  different 
regiments,  and  to  charge  with  tliem  against  tlic 
inner  breastworks  in  a  body;  for  such  was  the 
confusion  in  the  cs'citement  of  the  moment,  that 
men  and  otTiccre  of  varioua  regiments  hecan;e 
Tniscd  up  confusedly,  to  the  destruction  of  all 
disciphne ;  while  the  superior  officers  who  fell, 
dead  or  wounded,  were  so  numerous,  that  the 
subalterns  were  for  a  time  bewildered  by  the  new 
duties  suddenly  imposed  upon  them.  Windham 
sent  message  after  i«es<?iage  to  C<:Hlrington,  begging 
him  for  reinforcements;  but  the  messengers  werei 
shot  down  one  by  one  as  they  endeavoured  to 
traverse  tho  space  between  the  Red  an  and  the 
trenches.  Supporting-pailies  did,  however,  reach 
the  der oled  band ;  but  they  arrived  in  such  driblets 
and  in  such  confusion  as  to  render  iraposstbte  any 
well-directed  charge  against  the  breastwork.  How 
Colonel  Windham  escaped  death  from  the  missiles 
hurled  at  him,  appears  inexplicable;  for  he  rushed 
from  the  salient  to  the  left  Jlank,  then  to  the  right, 
to  and  from  the  various  spots  where  the  British 
had  entcretl,  encouraging  and  endeavouriiig  to 
reorganise  tlie  men— all  within  the  Redan  itself, 
and  distant  only  a  few  yards  from  the  inner  works, 
whence  the  Russians  kept  up  a  fierce  fire.  The 
Redan,  be  it  remembered,  had  a  formidable 
abattiB  outside,  then  a  ileep  ditch  with  ^harji 
palisades,  then  a  brc>ad  and  lofty  panipct  pierced 
for  the  embrasures  of  larj^e  ginis,  then  a  deep 
inner  ditch,  and  then  a  lofty  inner  parapet  or 
retrenchment  ;  the  Etiglish  were  hemmed  in 
between  the  two  parapets ;  around  and  in  fi-ont 
of  them  were  earthworks  of  formidable  size ;  and 
the  enejny,  powerful  in  numbers,  confronted  them 
with  cannon  as  well  as  muj?ket5  and  rifles.  If  for 
a  time  a  few  BritiBh  were  eolJected  in  a  IxKly, 
volleys  of  niiLsketry  levelled  them  to  the  dust ;  if 
officers  auno  to  aid,  they  in  like  manner  were 
stricken.  Seeing  tlie  Russians  increase  their 
strength  every  moment,  Windham  made  one 
hiat  desperate  effort  to  obtain  reinforcements — 
he  resolved  to  go  himself.  lie  said  to  Captain 
Crealock :  *  Let  it  be  known,  in  case  I  am  killeti, 
why  T  went  away ;'  and  then  !<c  ram  bled  out  over 
parapet,  ditch,  and  tihattis,  reached  tho  trenches, 
and  urgently  demanded  aid,  WhUe  in  conference 
with  Codrington  on  this  subject,  Windham  saw 
hk  men  wildly  leaping  and  rushing  out  of  the 


gaps  in  the  Redan,  escaping  to  their  trenches  as 
best  they  could,  and  pursued  by  large  Indies  of 
Russians  pouring  out  a  murderous  fire  on  thorn. 
Tho  departure  of  the  colonel,  tho  killing  and 
wounding  of  the  officers,  and  the  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  the  Russians,  appear  to  have 
para!3'aed  the  men,  who,  seeing  no  suppiirts  from 
their  own  army,  lost  heart  and  retreated.  It 
was  not  an  Inkerraann:  the  men  did  not  stand 
their  ground,  nor  did  they  charge  with  the 
bayonet;  but,  on  tho  othei-  hand,  they  had  not 
the  snpport  wliich  was  so  eagerly  given  at  Inker- 
maun —  they  were  hemmed  into  one  angle  of  a 
triangular  space,  and  were  crushed  with  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  Tho  pkne  d'armt^,  the  [larapct,  the 
ditch,  the  aliattJB,  became  a  harrowing  scene  of 
death  and  wounds,  the  English  troops  falling  at 
every  step  under  the  fire  of  tko  Russians,  and 
lying  in  heaps  at  particular  s|>ats. 

The  assault  failed,  notwithstanding  that  m  many 
men  of  the  assaulting  columns  remained  ivithin 
the  Red  an  during  a  considerable  time.  The  ques- 
tion immediately  arose — AVhat  was  next  to  be 
done  i  Pelissier  sent  to  ask  whether  Simpson 
intended  a  second  assault.  On  this  i»oint  the 
English  general  said,  in  his  dispatch  concerning 
the  day's  proceedings :  *  The  trenches  were,  subse- 
quently to  this  attack,  so  crowded  with  troops  that 
I  was  unable  to  organise  a  second  assault,'  Thiisc 
proceedings  were  severely  criticised  aftenivards ; 
for  tho  first  assault  failed  through  insutEciency 
of  men,  whereas  the  second  assault,  according 
to  the  genend's  language,  was  lefl  unattempted 
because  men  were  too  many  in  one  place.  Oeneral 
Simpson  himself,  sitting  in  a  trench,  eould  see 
little  of  the  manaeuvres ;  and  the  30,CkD0  men  of 
the  British  army  with  deep  mortification  saw 
tliomselves  brought  to  sudden  idleness  with  tho 
uncon(|Uered  lledan  before  them,  while  their 
allies  were  heroically  engaged  in  maintaining  their 
hold  of  tlie  Malakoff!!  At  twelve  at  noon,  the 
attack  began  ;  at  two  o'clock  it  was  over ;  and  in 
these  two  hours  tho  British  loss  was  very  severe, 
relatively  to  the  small  number  sent  to  the  attack. 
The  British  officers  and  troops  could  but  ill  brook 
the  result  of  this  day's  labours ;  the  same  Redan 
winch  had  resi^tetl  all  their  former  assaults  had 
again  baJBetl  them.  During  many  months^  humbled 
and  irritated  feelings  were  made  manifeat  through 
the  medium  of  letters  and  articles  in  the  public 
journals.  Some  writers  commented  on  the  fact 
that  the  British  trenches  were  200  yards  from  tho 
Redan,  while  the  French  were  only  twenty  f^'om 
the  Malakoff^the  space  of  200  yards  being,  more* 
over,  commanded  by  the  cross-fire  of  many 
batteries  ;  others  complained  that  tho  assaulting 
columns  had  not  been  supported  as  they  should 
have  been  by  reinforcements ;  others  asserted  that 
the  commanilur  had  taken  np  his  post  at  a  spot 
where  he  could  know  little  that  transpired  ;  others 
thought  that  picked  experienced  troop« — such  aa 
tho  Ouarda  and  Highlanders  who  h^td  survlvod 
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Alma  and  Inkermann — sbould  have  been  chosen 
as  tlie  ^forbni  hope'  to  head  the  assault;  vhile 
othcra,  ivgaiti,  demanded  justice  for  gallant  regiments 
not  mentionetl  in  the  dispatches.  The  S7th,  which 
hftd  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  the  *  Die-hards  '  at 
Albuera  during  the  Peninsular  ivar,  and  which  led 
the  storming  columu  on  the  left  face  of  the  Reilan, 
was  among  the  regiments  of  which  the  ofRcera  and 
men  thought  thejr  deserved  a  little  more  notice 
from  their  commander.— In  short,  the  fnilure  at 
the  Redan  damped  the  pleasure  of  the  British  at 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  generally. 

Another  part  of  the  busy  theatre  of  operations 
now  demands  notice.  The  assaalt  on  the  south- 
west or  town-side  of  Sebastopol  was  intrusted  to 
some  of  the  divisions  of  tho  1st  or  Canrobert's 
eorpB  (Tarmee,  Tho  French  trenches  on  this 
side  bad  arrived  within  forty-five  yards  of  the 
Central  Bastion,  and  thirty-five  of  tho  Flagstaff 
Battery.  The  assault  in  this  direotion  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  planned  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  importance  of  those  positions^  but 
rather  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
from  the  storming  of  the  MaJakoft  General  de 
Sallea  was  intrusted  with  this  duty ;  Lc  Vaillant's 
division  w^as  to  ftttack  the  Ceatral  Bastion,  and 
D'Antemarre's  division  the  Flagstaff  Battery, 
while  Bouat's  and  Pat6'a  divisions  were  to  act  as 
reserves;  moreover,  a  Sardinian  brigade,  under 
General  Cialdini,  was  to  assist  D'Autemarre  in  the 
attack  on  the  Flagstaff  Battery.  Pelissier  having 
given  the  signal  from  the  Mara  el  on  j  these  several 
attacks  commenced,  Le  Vaillant's  columns  rushed 
out  of  their  trench esf,  and  attacked  the  loft  flank 
of  the  Central  Bastion,  which  they  entered ;  but 
a  sanguinary  struggle  ensued  ■  the  Russians  col- 
lected in  great  force,  planted  (hemselres  behind 
breastworks  and  traverses  in  various  direetions, 
brought  field-pieces  to  bear  upon  the  besiegers, 
and  kept  np  such  a  fire  of  cannon^  musketry,  and 
rifles  as  shook  the  resolution  of  tho  French  j. 
Generals  Rivet  and  Breton  were  killed,  Generals 
Couston  and  Trochu  wounded  ;  and  the  destruction 
at  length  became  so  terrible  as  to  force  the  French 
to  abandon  the  works  iheiy  had  entered  and 
return  to  their  trenches.  De  Snlfes  prepared  a 
second  assault  j  but  Pelissier,  feeling  certain  that 
he  had  by  this  time  a  firm  hold  of  the  Malakoff, 
countermanded  any  funbor  attack  on  tho  soutli- 
western  forts,  where  the  Russians  were  more 
powerful  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  assault 
on  the  Flagstaff  Battery  did  not  take  place.  The 
English,  smarting  under  their  defeat  at  tho  Redan, 
had  some  consolation— or,  more  generously,  per- 
haps, some  justification — in  thinking  that  tho 
French  had  been  similarly  foilc<i  at  the  Little 
Eedan,  the  Curtain,  and  the  Central  Bastion, 

It  had  been  intended  by  the  Allied  admirals  to 
bring  the  broaxlsides  of  their  bulky  shipaof-war 
to  bear  upon  the  various  Iluflaian  batteries  near 
Quarantine  Bay,  during  th«  bombftrdment  and 
assault;  but  tho  weather  was  too  boisterous  to 
permit  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  Nevertbeleis, 


ten  or  twelve  mortar-veasels  were  set  to  work, 
and  poured  a  storm  of  shells  into  the  town,  m 
well  a»  against  Forts  Alexander,  Quarantine,  and 
other  defence- works  near  the  harbour.  At  a  lat 
hour,  tlie  Allied  ships  formed  a  cordon  round 
mouth  of  tho  harbour,  to  prevent  any  Ro 
steamers  from  escaping  during  tho  nighty  if  eadi 
should  happen  to  be  their  design.  That  portaoa 
of  the  British  fleet  which  manned  the  xartl 
batteries  in  the  bombardment  bore,  ns  it  alwajs 
bore,  a  prominent  share  in  the  danger  and  tb* 
good  service ;  it  was  commanded  at  that  tina©  liy 
Captains  Keppol  and  Moorsom,  The  Alliea  had 
not  the  glory  of  meeting  the  Russian  fleet  hi 
fair  battle,  and  vanquishing  it ;  for  the  BusaiaDt 
effected  a  self-conquest.  Although  some  of  th* 
large  ships-of-war  had  been  sunk  just  twelve 
months  previously,  to  form  a  barrier  across  tho 
harbour,  there  yet  remained  a  larger  number 
which  had  WTOught  much  miscliief  to  the  besiegers; 
these  were  now  finally  doomed ;  one  by  one, 
during  the  temfic  final  bombardment,  and  tli< 
fierce  struggle  immediately  following  it,  the  =>■'"* 
wero  sunk,  either  burnt  or  scuttled,  until  at  I 
fifty  vessels,  of  'which  eighteen  were  ships-oi-ijie' 
lino,  lay  beneath  the  waters!  Thus  was  Binopc 
avenged— -all  the  ships  destroyed,  raoat  of  the 
officers  and  crews  killed  or  wounded,  that  Had 
been  engaged  in  the  ruthless  attack  at  that  place. 

A  mournful  tale  had  the   adjutant -generals  of 
the  two  amdes  to  tell,  when  the  mutilated  and 
bleeding  bodies  were  colleeteJ,  to  determine  who 
were  killed  and  who  wounded  on  this  sanguinary 
8th  of  Scptemljer,    No  other  day  throughout  the 
war  recorded   such  dreafl  havoc.      Of   the    iM  : 
officers    and    men    in    the   British    army   kV.l    ' 
wounded,    and   missing  on   this   day,   no    fV>' 
than   1435  belonged  to  the  light  division,   cm- 
prising  tho  7th,  19th,  23d,*  33d,  34th,  77th,  88tli, 
90th,   97th,    and    Rifles.     Tho  Rifles,    the    23d, 
and   the  07th  each  had  more  than    2(.i0    plaoed 
kors  de  combat;    and  the   HHli,   88th^   and   ftOtli 
made  a  near  approach   to  an  equal  amount  of 
loss.    Four  regiments  of  the  2d  division,  the  3*1, 
SOthj    41st,  and   55th,   bore   an   almost   eqttally 
severe    ratio  of  loss.    The   Highlanders,    Cnf^p^, 
4th  division,  and  cavalry,  suffered  veiy  slightb  .. 
this  day.     The  French  loss  was  threefold  r 
severe;    it  comprised  no  less  than   7i5ol    lii   ■  1 
wounded,  and  missing,  making  with  tho  English 
a  total  of  D998 ;  their  oflicers  were  struck  down 
in  astonishing  numbers;    no  fewer  than   fifu-en 
generals  and  396  commissioucd  ofBccrs  uf  vtirio«9 
ranks  were   killed,  wonnded,  or  contused,      Ti 
15th  French  regiment  went  into  action  with  ; 
men,  and  came  out  with  only  310.     Tho  Bri'.i.-I: 
lost  a  greater  immber  in  unsucc«^fully  storm uik; 

•  TLB  lo*st«  iuiitiiiin>a  tT  Ibe  SSd  Ti>|rimttit,  or  VutytX  w*:^! 
FuAiU«rfl,  TTflrc  wxere  beyond  tU  tiiiraU«l  in  tt>e  Uriiivt)  «rpiT 
during'  Ihe  war— in  olBcFn,  )f  nai  in  men.  Ninir  oOlectg  «««« 
hnied  at  Almn,  flrc  »t  tho  Itrdim,  one  in  Iho  t?eite|i««L  fv^  4M 
of  woqnda  nnd  eljolerpi,  and  9i;xte«ti  were  woiindi4  m  AtiM. 
Iak«miMin,  untl  in  tbc  vh{ta^*nDmii  ti.  tlit  Bad*n  ^M  tg^m^^t 
^nukklng  n  total  of  thirty-AU  coninilMrkmrtI  affl<o«t«  t*  aat 
ntrtment  In  a  period  fit  aboat  &  jrear. 
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tho  Etxlan  than  Welling:!^!!  lost  in  the  fiimous 
storming  of  BaJajoK  during  the  Peninsular  war. 
Aa  to  the  RuHsian  loss,  wo  authentic  account  of 
it  was  ohtAinable ;  it  mn^t  !ia,?e  been  fri^htftit 
in  amountj  as  the  hospitalis  tho  interior  of  the 
various  ioTt$f  the  whole  area  of  the  town,  and 
the  long  ti-ains  of  ambulances,  too  Rurely  t<>ltl.  Tho 
men  laid  prostrate  on  this  daj,  killed  or  wounded, 
besiegers  and  hosiegedj  far  exceeded  2O,0tX>. 

Now  ftrrived  the  eliraax,  almost  amounting  t<t 
sublimity  J  of  the  sieg:c :  one  of  the  most  irapresaivo 
sight*  ever  witnessed  in  war— the  departure  of  the 
whole  of  the  Russians  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  the  harbour,  during  the  night.  Pehssier 
remarked,  in  his  dispatch :  '  Towards  evening  I 
had  a  puspicion  this  would  be  effected  ;  I  &aw  long 
files  of  troops  and  bag^ge  cross  tho  bridge  to  the 
north  side  ;  conflagrations  soon  burst  out  on  all 
sideSj  and  every  doubt  on  tlio  subject  vanished. 
I  should  have  liked  to  push  forward,  gatn  the 
Itridge  of  boaU  over  the  harbour,  and  cut  off  the 
cneray'a  retreat ;  but  tlio  besieged  commenced 
I)lowJTrg  up  their  fortificationSj  magaatines,  and 
buildings.'  General  Simpson,  who  had  int^^nded 
that  Sir  Cohn  Campbell  and  General  Eyre  should 
make  a  second  assault  on  tlie  Redau  on  the 
morrow,  s^int  up  a  party  cautiously  about  eleven 
at  night  to  see  how  that  bastion  was  occupied ;  it 
was  found  to  be  evacuated,  telling  significantly  of 
the  intotided  abandonment  of  the  whole  southern 
side.  From  the  manifestations  during  the  night, 
and  from  facts  afterwards  made  public,  it  appeiirs 
that  Gortchakofl^  when  tho  impossibility  of  main- 
taining his  position  became  evident,  commenced 
arrangements  for  blow^tng  up  all  or  nearly  all  the 
public  buiHings  of  the  devoted  city,  storing  up 
combustibles  witbin  and  beneath  them.  Tbe 
gunners  at  the  several  forts  kept  u]>,  during  tho 
early  hours  of  tbo  night,  a  cannonade  sufficiently 
continuous  to  mask  tbeir  proceedings,  although 
tho  Allied  commanders  had  strong  suspicions  of 
the  impending  event. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  the  Allied  camps 
were  filled  with  men  either  sleeping  or  thinking 
anxiously  of  the  scenes  w*hich  daylight  might 
bring  forth,  lurid  flames  l>egan  to  arise  in 
Sebastopol,  explosions  of  great  violence  shook  the 
■  air,  and  intense  commotion  was  visible  to  some 
.■5ilcnt  spectators  on  tho  heights  wound.  The  fires 
began  in  vaHom  parts  of  tho  town,  thereby 
indieating  a  pro-arranged  devastation— a  second 
liroscow.  One  tremendoua  exploBion^  immediately 
behind  the  Eedan,  tore  up  the  gronnd  for  a  great 
distance  around;  and  other  explodons  mcoeoded 
«o  rapidly  that  a  black  murjqr  maia  of  smoke 
tlitted  amongst  and  across  the  flames  firam  tho 
burning  buildings,  imparting  an  awful  grandeur 
to  the  scene.  Now  came  a  resistless  outburst 
which  blew  up  tho  Flagstaff  Battery;  now  another 
that  reducetl  to  a  shapeless  heap  the  Garden 
Batter}' ;  now  others  that  dispersed  many  of 
tbe  smaller  batteries  and  re<h»ulits ;  while  numc- 
Ptwis  mjppent  shells,   left   purposely  or  perhaps 


unavoidably  near  these  spots^  Ignited,  flew  up 
wildly,  burst  in  the  air,  and  scattered  their  frag- 
ments around,  Tbe  French  were  in  a  better 
fioiiition  than  tho  Enghsh  to  observe  this  terrific 
scene,  having  possession  of  the  clevatod  MalakoC 
General  Ragon  said :  *  At  midnight,  from  the  top 
of  our  conquere<l  work,  and  mounted  on  heaps 
of  dead  Russians,  we  were  witnesses  of  one  of 
tbe  grandest  spectacles  that  can  possibly  bo  con- 
ceived—-the  town  in  flames,  lighted  up  all  the 
harbour,  where  the  Russian  vessels  were  dis- 
appearing, one  after  tlio  othor,  beneath  the  w^ves^ 
lurid  by  tho  glare  of  tbe  fire  on  shore.  To  this 
terrible  picture  was  added  the  successive  explo- 
sions of  forts,  batteries,  and  powder-magaainea, 
which  the  enemy  blew  up  in  their  retreat;' 
As  daylight  approached.  Fort  Faul  was  scea 
surrounded  by  flames  and  exposed  to  devastation, 
then  Fort  Nicholas,  and  then  the  Central  and 
Quarantine  Bastions.  Meanwhile  tlie  bridge  of 
boats  was  incessantly  laden  with  living  freight. 
Masses  of  infantry  crossed  over  the  Great  Harbour, 
from  tho  south  side  to  the  north,  braving  the  deep 
waters  beneath  them  and  the  fires  and  explosions 
around,  and  lighted  in  their  perilous  passage  by 
nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  burning  city  they 
were  leaving.  It  was  a  time  of  deep  and  impres- 
sive meaning.  All  the  r(^lar  inhabitants  still 
left,  all  the  soldiers  and  engineers,  all  the  seamen 
engaged  on  shore,  the  dead  Iwlics  of  the  killed 
and  the  maimed  bodies  of  the  wounded— pajssed 
in  a  continuous  srtream  over  this  frail  bridge.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  besiegei's  could  n(jt  reach 
that  bridge  readily  with  thcii-  guns  ^  it  may  have 
been  that,  gla*l  to  sec  the  enemy  evacuate  the 
south  side  of  Sebastopol,  they  had  no  wish  to 
check  the  departure ;  but  be  the  explanation  as 
it  may,  tho  bridge  of  boats  remained  intact  all 
night.  At  seven  in  the  moniing,  when  the  last 
battalion  of  infantry  had  passed  over,  the  Russians 
broke  the  bridge,  and  thus  placed  tho  harbour 
definitely  between  them  and  their  assailants^at 
a  time  when  tbe  town,  in  flames  in  every  part, 
.sent  up  *  a  pillar  of  black  and  velvety  fat  smoke 
which  seemed  to  support  the  very  heavens.' 
Tlie  achievement  was  grand  and  terrible ;  tlie 
besiegers  could  not  withhold  their  admiration 
of  the  manner  in  which  Gortchakoff  carried  out 
Ills  drape  rate  plan,  the  last  aTaJlable  means  of 
saving  the  rest  of  the  garrison. 

It  was  on  Sunday  mttniing,  the  Dth  of  September, 
wdien  the  StHD.OOO  Allied  troops,  British,  French, 
Turks,  and  Sardinians,  posted  or  enaamped  in 
various  directions  out^tide  8ebastopol,  listened  to  the 
announcement  that  the  mighty  city  had  fallen— 
the  eity  which  during  Torty-nine  weeks  had  day  by 
day  been  looked  at  and  studied  by  their  generals 
and  engineers,  and  in  front  of  which  nearly  10,000 
of  their  numl>cr  had  been  killed  or  w^ounded  on 
tbe  preceding  day.  With  difficulty  was  ihe 
announcement  credited,  so  accustomed  had  all 
been  to  the  da-shing  of  their  hopes  and  the  non- 
fulflhnent  of  their  predictions.     All  who  could 
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or  were  permitted  hasteDcd  to  the  spot;  many 
for  cariosity,  many  also  for  plunder—alway*  a 
dark  incident  in  the  storming  of  cities.  The 
rational  visitors  to  tho  Lnteri*>r  were  astonished 
at  the  enormoua  extent  of  the  defence- works  ; 
ai  the  manner  in  which  the  Bheils  and  balls  of 
the  besiegers  had  searched  out  every  nook  and 
corner  in  the  town,  at  the  hoailj-proof  escavationa 
aiid  chambers  where  so  many  of  the  llus^ian 
goldters  had  been  lodged,  at  the  masses  of  stone 
and  beams  t>f  timber  which  had  boeti  hurled  liithci* 
and  thither  by  tho  explosions^  at  the  countless 
balLi  nnd  burst  sheUs  strewed  over  every  ])art 
of  the  city,  and  at  the  i'earful  scene  of  Iduodshed 
within  the  MalakoflF.  Othei*  visitor?^  not  of  the 
rational  classj  rushctl  into  the  towu,  peered  alxjut 
the  burning  houst^,  loaded  themselves  with 
pictnrea,  chairs,  looking-glasses,  dresies,  and 
conntl^s  articlai  quite  uitelesji  in  a  camp,  nnd 
staggered  back  to  their  comrades — each  hot>ing  he 
hod  obtaiDcd  something  wltieh  might  either  be 
sold  for  money  or  taken  home  as  a  memento. 
The  generals,  appreciating  the  disorganisation  to 
which  such  irregular  doings  lead,  established  a 
cordon  of  cavalry  njuntl  the  iowiij  to  licep  back 
stragglers ;  but  there  were  many  fitted  to  observe 
keenly  and  describe  vividly,  who  obtained  access 


to  the  interiorj  and  sketched  scenes  ntvcr  to  lie 
forgotten,  although  too  hideoni  to  bo  dwelt  npo 
Considering  that  20,000  besiegers  and  Iw^icge 
fell  at  the  margin  uf  this  one  town  on  one 
the  frightfid  state  of  the  parapets  and  trenchfl 
may  be  only  too  well  conceived  ;  while  tbe 
hospital  was  filled  to  choking  with  miser 
creatures  whom  Gortchakoff  could  not,  or  at  least' 
did  not  remove.  No  fewer  than  i(X)0  dead  bodice 
lay  in  this  hospital  alone,  just  where  they  had 
been  placed  after  being  removed  woundod  from 
the  fortifications  :  they  had  died  from  tlie  impoe- 
sibilii y  of  receiving  medical  aid  at  such  a  time ; 
and  the  living  were  mixed  up  with  the  dead, 
all  mutilated  and  mangled,  in  this  horrible  place. 

Thus  ended  the  great  siege  of  Sebastopol,  wbk 

had  been  in  progress  nearly  a  year ;  which 
involved  tSie  construction  of  Ti)  miles  of  trcodiQ 
and   the   employment  of  WJQOQ  fascmes,   60^ 
gabions,    and    i,tK*(>,(X)0   sami-bags ;    and    d«F 
Tivhich  more  than  1,500,{>00  shells  and   shot 
l>een  fired  at  or  into  the  town  from  llie  mor 
and  cannon   of  the  besiegers! — endeil,    at    le 
so  far  as  concerns  the  soutli  side;   how   far  ibt^ 
h^egers  really  obtained  command  over  the  town 
and  harbour,  a  future  Chapter  will  shew^. 


CHAPTER   XIL 


CAMPAIGHS  SUBOEDIKATE   TO   THE    SIEGE,    IN    1855, 


HE   Bieg«  of  Sebastopd, 
aUhoQgb     absorbing     n 

pre|M>iHierant  sljarc  of 
attention  on  tlio  part  of 
tho  Allied  powers,  was 
not  alono  suillcbnt  to 
'*^VSP^3^Tftl  '  ^J  aifurti  a  elieck  to  the  nggres- 
sivo  movetncnts  of  Russia, 
Whetlicr  tljc  best  was  effected  that 
could  be  effected  with  the  vast 
mihtary  an<l  naval  resources  at 
cumniand,  may  well  be  doubted  ;  but 
stiU  there  were  several  distinct  enter- 
prises, detniinding,  in  difterent  ratios, 
the  sei'Fices  of  the  annies  and  fleets,  contera^ 
]»oraneous  Avitli  the  siego  in  1855,  and  condncted 
at  or  near  the  margin  of  Iho  Black  Sea.  The 
occupation  of  Eupatoria— the  esiiedition  to  Kin* 
hurt]  and  the  Dnieper— the  battle  of  the  Tchemaya 
^tlie  operations  in  tbo  Sea  of  Azof— Iho  heroic 
defence,  ending  wilh  the  Burrctider,  of  Kars  it) 
Aaia  Minor — and  Oinar  I'neha'a  gami>aiga  in 
Ming  re  I  in — were  of  this  ehai'acter. 


OPERATIONS  AT  EUPATOEIA, 

Eupatoria,  it  will  be  remembered,*  had  been 
fitrongly  garrisoned  during  the  winter  1854-5  by 
a  large  Turkish  aitny  under  Omar  Pacha,  which 
army  was  cei gaged  in  a  few  serioua  conflicts 
during  the  early  weeks  of  spring.  The  course  of 
events  at  that  spot,  during  the  remainder  of  tbe 
year,  related  rather  to  an  occupation  than  to  a 
campaispi  -,  rather  to  a  formidable  warning  on  the 
west  flank  of  the  Russians,  than  to  batUoa  or 
sieges  j  ratlicr  to  a  passive  than  an  active  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  besicjjpng  army. 

When  the  April  bombardment  of  Sebnstopol 
was  about  to  commeuce,  many  of  the  Turkish 
troop*  dcy)artcd  from  Eupatoria  with  a  view  to 
aiding  tho  Ijesiegers,  leaving  suffieicnt  only  of  their 
number  to  guard  the  last-namcil  place ;  but  the 
failure  of  the  boml>ardmcwt  having  liberated  them, 
tbey  returned.  On  the  23d  and  following  daySj 
Omar  Pacha,  who  had  come  from  Eupatoria 
to  Kamiesch  to  assist  at  the  bombardment,  re- 
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eiabarkcd  with  portions  of  his  army  in  the  Meg^n^ 
Tcrriblfy  Jmn  Bm%  Sldon,  Vahrom^  and  other 
Bteamors.  The  assigned  reason  for  thifs  flcparturo, 
rather  suddenly  made,  was,  that  two  divLsit)ns  of 
Russian  infantry  were  suspected  to  have  left  the 
be]eag:uercd  city  for  Eupatoria,  with  aa  intention 
of  attacking  that  place.  The  rumour  proved  to 
be  unfounded ;  and  the  Turk.s  returned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inactiv^ity.  Thc^^liad  made  the  fortifications 
of  Etipatoria  very  strong,  insomncb  that  an  attack 
by  the  RuRsians  would  have  licen  futile ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  Turks  did  not  extend  their 
infantry  encampmentt,  or  tlicir  cavalry  excursions, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  they  opposed 
very  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  tlvc  enemy's 
columns  and  convoys  from  Perekop  towards 
Sebastopol.  Omar  Pacha's  troubles,  at  that  time, 
consisted  not  in  fighting  the  Russinns,  but  in 
feeding  a  large  army  and  20,CX)0  impovcrishoil 
Grim-Tatars  at  a  place  where  almost  every 
mouthful  of  food  had  to  l>e  imported  in  ships  from 
other  lands :  England  had  oxperieneed  diflicuJty 
enough  in  a  duty  of  analogous  character  at  Bala- 
klava  ;  but  t!ie  obstacles  were  still  more  trying  at 
Eupatoria  under  Ottoman  arrangements.  The 
Turkish  commissariat,  an  imitation  in  modem 
times  of  European  organisation,  had,  unfortunately, 
imitated  little  but  the  defective  portions ;  it 
worked  moderately  well  on  Turkish  soil  ;  but 
when  seas  divided  the  army  from  head-C|uarters  at 
Constantinople,  atmscs  of  every  kind  crept  in,  and 
the  troops  were  in  frequent  peril  of  starvation* 
General  Cannon,  one  of  the  English  officers  in  the 
Torkish  service,  was  sent  by  Omar  Pacha  from 
Eupatoria  to  Constantinople,  to  urge  promptnesjj 
in  the  jiay  and  rations  of  the  Ottoman  arm}*. 
Irrespective  of  dcticiencies  in  supply,  hovvcver, 
the  Turkish  troops  were  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  thsadvantage  at  this  period.  The  poUtical 
authorities  in  Paris  and  Loudon  control  let!  not 
only  the  movements  of  the  French  and  EngHsli 
armies,  but  those  of  the  Turks  also ;  and  tho 
plans,  marked  at  every  stage  by  indecision  and 
absence  of  comprehensiveness,  frittered  away  the 
services  the  Osmanli  might  have  rendered.  There 
were  Turkish  forces  at  Eupatoria,  before  Schas- 
topol,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  in  Asia 
Minor ;  yet,  through  vacillation  or  mismanage- 
ment, none  of  these  armies  had  a  f\ur  ehanco  for 
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rendering  naefiil  service.  The  submarine  electric- 
telegrapli  was  extetided  from  Balakkva  and 
Kamiescli  to  Eupatoria,  aud  tbns  Omar  Pacha 
was  enabledj,  by  tho  Tiiiddlc  of  May,  to  hold  reaxly 
communication  with  thiA  British  and  P'rcnch  com- 
manders ;  but  still  this  advantage  did  not  leai.!  to 
anj  profitable  or  heroic  cmploj-ment  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  Crimea.  The  numerous  evils  of 
uiicei-tainty  were  increased,  during  the  spring 
moutbH^  by  changes  of  pltin  concerning  an  espedi* 
tion  to  Kertch,  and  l>y  the  supersession  of  Canrobort 
by  Pelisaier  in  the  command  of  the  French  army : 
both  of  which,  affecting  the  French  directly, 
exerts  also  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turks  at  Enpatoria. 

Dnring  the  summer  months,  active  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended  at  this  tow-n.  The 
English  and  French  fonnd  their  attention  wholly 
al>8orbed  by  the  various  attacks  on  the  Quarries, 
Redan,  Mamolon,  Malakoff;  White  Works,  <fec, ; 
while  the  Russians  were  incessantly  occupied  in 
providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  garrison  at 
Bebastopol.  Tho  AUieg  did  not  cut  out  any  work 
ibr  the  Turks  to  effect  at  Eupatoria ;  nor  did  tiie 
enemy  attempt  any  attacks  in  that  quarter,  other 
than  slight  alarms  by  reconnoitring  parties  of 
cavalry.  Wlien,  however,  the  abandonment  by 
tho  Rusaians  of  the  southern  part  of  Scbastopol, 
in  September,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  thq,  siege,  the 
position  of  Eupatoria  attracted  tho  attention  of 
Pelissier  and  Kimpson;  and  it  was  thought  that 
that  toivii  might  bo  made  one  extremity  of  a 
groat  base  of  opemtions  against  the  enemy.  The 
topographical  position  of  Eupatoria,  relatively  to 
Perckop,  Simferopol,  and  SelmstoiJoT,  is  easily 
appreciable  by  the  aid  of  a  map ;  but  it  become 
necessary  here  to  notice  the  roads  of  approach 
to  Ibe  Crimea,  since  the  operations  at  Eupatoria, 
Kin  bum,  and  Kertch  were  greatly  influence*!  by 
consiilci'ations  touching  the  convoy  of  Russian 
supplies  to  SebastojwL 

The  Isthmus  of  Pcrekop*  Wing  tho  only  land- 
connection  between  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea 
and  tho  mainland  of  Russia,  the  cliief  road  of 
communication  will  naturally  be  at  that  point;  but 
it  do^  not  necessarily  foUow  that  this  would  t>o 
the  only  route.  Tho  Sivash,  or  JSivaeh  Mort?,  or 
Putrid  Sea,  bounding  Ibis  isthmus  on  the  cast, 
and  itself  nearly  separated  from  the  Sea  of  A7of 
by  the  remarkable  tongue  of  land  called  the  Spit 
of  Arabat,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
early  in  the  war  in  connection  with  soheme* 
for  sending  reinforccracnts  and  suppUes  to  the 
besieged  city,  A  commercial  route  to  tho  etvftfm 
partA  of  the  Crimen,  by  way  of  tins  spit,  has  long 
existed,  neeessitatitig  a  boat-jiassago  across  tho 
Strait  of  Genitcbi,  separating  tlie  spit  from  the 
mainland.  The  road  traversed  tho  whole  extent 
of  the  spit,  from  Oenitchi  to  Ambat,  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miJes  -  and  from  Arabat  it  bent 
directly  west  to  the  central  and  southern  parts 

*  Tbe  topofnpbiail  detoili  of  thti  ipction  irD  illastrgLtM  iD  llie 
two  Mtonnd  mapi"- '  The  trinica/  and  tbe  '  flea  of  Aro!.' 


of  the  Crimea.    At  a  later  period^  the  plan  wag 
adopted  of  traversing  only  the  northern  half  of 
the  spit,  and  then  crossing  a  narrow  part  of  the 
Putrid  Sea  into  the  Crimea  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  boats,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Salghir 
ends.     This  plan  involved  two  croasbg^  of  the 
water,  at  Genitclii  and  Salghir;  and,  therefore, 
as  an  improvement,  about  the  year  1845,  ^  tomd 
across  the  Putrid  Sea  itself  was  commenced,  by 
means  of  bridges  and  viaducts.    This  rcmd,  cona- 
plete<l  some  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
w^ar,  was  constructed  at  such  places  as  suppUed 
shoals    whereon    piera    and    other    fotindaliou* 
might  be  constructed.     The  Putrid  Sea   pr. 
considerable  analogy  to  the  lagixins  which,  en... ... 

Venice,  and  wdiich,  too  shallow  for  en^  nari* 
gation,  ofler  facilities  for  hydraulic  engineering 
and  bridge-building.  At  one  point,  twenty  mile* 
aonth-west  of  Genitcbi^  this  ;»hallow  ica  is  90 
narrow,  that  a  tinibcr-bridge,  less  than  a  qnartor 
of  a  mile  in  length,  might  cross  it;  and  ftt  thii 
point,  the  Cbongar  or  Tchongar  FeniuKuia,  the 
road  was  constructed.  The  part  of  Ruasiai  bow- 
ever,  immediately  at  tho  northern  eiid  of  ttds 
route,  is  very  sterile  and  destitute  of  tkmk 
water;  insonmch  Uiat  no  general  wciold  ptloel 
that  route  for  the  conveyance  of  suppUea  to 
Sebastopol,  unless  driven  by  urgent  circtunstancet. 
The  corn-growing  provinces  lie  north-eaat  and 
north-west  of  this  point ;  if  the  former,  the  pro- 
duce is  brought  dow^n  by  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
with  the  aid  of  a  littic  transhipmeutj  to  the  Sea  of 
Assof,  wtieuco  a  route  may  bo  found  to  Sebn.  ■ 
through  Kertch,  Kaffa,  Kara-au-bazar,  and  ^ 
fcropol  •  if  the  latter,  then  the  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper  would  form  a  channel  or  transit  to  the 
estuary  whereby  tho  waters  of  those  rivers  enter 
the  Black  Sea,  protected  by  Russian  forts  at 
Kinbura  and  Oc/akoffI  Moreover,  several  govern- 
ment establishments  connected  with  Hie  buiJdinir 
and  armament  of  ships  were  situated  on  the  alM>ve^ 
named  rivers.  Many  of  these  facts  wore  not  suffi- 
ciently known  to  tlio  AlUetl  eommandera  at  th* 
commencement  of  the  w^ar;  but  in  the  summ-T 
and  autumn  of  1855,  several  probabilities  Ijn  ; 
apparent,  as  follow  ;^ — If  the  Allies  con  Id  comniuiJ 
Perekop,  they  might  cut  off  supplies  trt  SebtLvt/ijMtl 
from  that  quarter;  if,  Avithout  commanding  Fere» 
kopj  they  could  send  out  strong  attacking-partid 
from  Eupatoria,  they  might  intercept  convoyt 
going  southward ;  if  they  could  obtain  Kinbnm 
or  Oczakoff,  or  both,  they  would  virtually  ^p!t% 
the  estuaries  of  the  Dnieper  and  Bug,  and  mtght 
perhaps  ascend  to  tho  great  arsenal  at  Nicohi^flff; 
if  they  held  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  or  Stmll 
of  Tenikale,  they  might  close  up  the  whole  Sea  of 
Azof,  and  prevent  supplies  from  being  forwarddl 
to  Kafta  or  other  ports;  if,  in  addition  to  Trtii- 
kalt%  they  controlled  the  mouths  of  the  Don  D«ar 
Taganrog,  they  might  prevent  any  supplier  from 
being  sent  through  that  imt>ortant  route  into  tl)« 
Sea  of  Azof;  if  they  held  posS(Wision  of  Genitcki, 
tliey  would  cut  off  the  old  commercial  ronto  tid 
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tlie  St>it  of  Ambat;  ADd^  lastJjj,  if  they  coulil 
occupy  the  Putrid  Sea  with  gun-t>oat3  of  light 
dranght,  thej  might  destroy  or  command  tho 
new  road  into  the  Crimea  hy  tho  Chongar  Bridge, 
There  were  thus  seven  motiea  which,  if  practi- 
cable with  the  means  then  at  hand,  would  havo 
enabled  tho  AllicJi  to  weaken  the  Russians,  by 
intercepting  isupplics  and  reinforcements  intended 
for  SebastopoL  The  occupation  of  Perekop,  if  ever 
contemplated,  was  definitely  abandoned  j  but,  as 
we  shall  see  in  this  and  fliture  sections,  the  other 
remaining  channels  of  communication,  or  moi^t  of 
them,  became  objccta  of  hostile  demonstration. 

The  intercepting  position  of  Eupatona,  men- 
tioned above,  induced  tho  Allies  in  September 
to  attempt  some  thing  in  that  quarter.  Not- 
withstan<iing  a  large  body  of  Turks  having  long 
been  kept  there  in  idleness,  they  sent  a  powerful 
reinforcement  from  Kamiesch  and  Balaklava. 
The  object  appears  to  have  been,  to  dtsperso 
the  Russian  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Eupatoria, 
and  then  to  act  upon  the  line  of  road  between 
Perekop  and  Simferopol.  For  this  purpose 
a  hotly  of  about  2000  French  cavalry  under 
General  d* Allonville  was  sent,  consisting  of  hussars 
and  dragoons,  aided  hj  horse-artiUery ;  thea*^ 
with  numerous  regiments  of  infantry,  landed  at 
Eupatoria  in  the  last  week  of  September,  and 
occupied  various  villages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
A  fleet  of  French  ships  conveyed  the  troops ;  and 
tho  experlition  gave  rise  to  hopes  in  the  camp 
that  something  important  w*a3  pending.  Tho 
French  contingent  found  30,000  Turkish  troops 
at  Eupatoria,  idle,  but  willing  to  be  usofally  em- 
ployed ;  it  was  also  ascertained,  or  at  leiwt  rendered 
extremely  probable,  that  the  Russians  either  did 
not  make  use  of  tho  Perekop  route  at  that  time 
for  the  conveyance  of  supplies  to  Soliastopol,  or 
else  made  a  wide  detour  eastward  to  keep  as  far 
as  possible  from  Eupatoria.  The  Turks  at  this 
period  were  commanded  by  Achmct  Pacha,  who 
had  arrived  in  tho  British  sliip  Ghdiator  on  the 
7th  of  Scptoml>cr,  and  had  been  received  with 
all  military  honours.  He  had  not  been  many 
hours  in  his  now  command  when  the  rumour 
uf  the  fall  of  Sebastopol— if  that  can  bo  a  fall 
which  hf\  tlie  northern  forts  untouchci.!— arrived, 
coloured  with  all  sorts  of  exaggerations  ;  at  first^ 
the  Eupatorians,  native  and  foreign,  were  told 
that  the  Russians  were  alxjut  to  attack  them 
In  force,  and  then  that  a  powerftil  French  army 
was  about  to  arrive.  Tho  French  contingent 
proved  to  bo  smaller  than  report  had  indicated ; 
but  though  small,  it  soon  she  wed  signs  of  activity. 
Generals  d'AUonvillo  and  Schramcr,  Admiral 
Bruat,  and  the  Turkish  generals,  Achmct  Pacha, 
Ismail  Pacha,  and  Sefor  Facha,  C}cchanged  hospi- 
talities and  attended  reviews  ;  and  Achmct  Pmcha 
also  fulfilled  the  honours  of  an  entertainer  to  the 
Puke  of  Newcastle,  Sir  Edmund  Lyonsj  and  Sir 
Houston  Stewart. 

On  the  a4th,  the  French  and  tho  Turks  flnt 
fought  side  hy  side  in  this  region.    A  body  of 


Russians  was  known  to  be  hovering  near  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Sasik,  tho  shallow  sheet  of 
water  lying  south-east  of  Eupatoria;  and  the 
Allies  thereupon  resolvcil  to  send  a  force  to  attack 
them.  French,  Turks,  and  Egyptians,  infantrj', 
cavalry,  and  artillery',  set  forth,  to  tho  number 
of  9000,  and  came  up  to  a  poaition  wliero  2000 
Russians  were  posted,  near  the  village  of  8aki. 
Tho  inferiority  of  strength  was  sueh  that  the 
Russians  could  make  but  little  resistance  j  they 
fled,  and  left  the  Alhes  in  possession  of  the  strip 
of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  sea. 

On  the  29th  took  placo  tho  second  encounter, 
with  French  and  Turks  as  allie.s,  in  this  quarter  ; 
jt  was  a  cavalry  engagement,  at  Koughil,  about 
fifteen  miles  north-eajst  of  the  town.  D'AUonvillo, 
having  received  information  that  a  body  of 
RussUns  WW  in  the  noighbourhoorl,  nnder  General 
Korff,  laid  a  plan  of  attack:  with  Achmet  Pachaj 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  three  columns  should 
start  from  the  town  early  in  tho  morning ;  that  one 
of  these  should  proceed  south-east  to  Baki,  at  tho 
further  extremity  of  Lako  Sasik ;  that  a  second, 
commanded  by  Achmet  Pacha,  should  proceed 
nearly  north,  and  advance  upon  tho  Perekop 
road  at  Doltehak  or  Toltthak ;  while  a  third, 
commanded  by  D'Allonville  in  person,  and  con- 
sisting of  twelve  squadrons  of  horse,  a  battery  of 
horse-artillery,  200  irrc^lap  cavalry,  and  sis 
Egyptian  battaJions,  should  cross  one  of  the  arms 
of  Lako  Sasik,  and  join  the  second  bo*ly  at 
Doltehak  by  a  detour.  These  forced  were  consider- 
able in  strength,  amoanting  in  the  whole  to  20,000 
regulars,  besides  tho  Bashi-Basiouks,  m  hose  numbers 
were  as  irregular  as  their  habits ;  there  were  in 
addition  twenty-two  field']) ieces.  D'Allonvillc's 
corps  encountered  the  enemy  in  cousidcrablo 
force  near  the  northern  margin  of  the  lako ;  the 
Russians  had  eighteen  squadrons  of  eavahy,  witli 
Cossacks  and  horse- artillerj',  and  the  French 
general  deemed  it  possible  that  this  force  might  bo 
hemmed  in  by  a  judicious  attack.  A  brisk  charge 
of  cavalry  was  made  on  two  or  throe  difiereut 
points ;  when  KorfT,  feeling  himself  unable  lo  mako 
a  successful  resistance,  resolved  to  retreat  while 
retreat  was  yet  open  to  him,  leaving  behind  him 
Colonel  Andreaski  and  about  fifty  troops  killed, 
l>e8ides  170  prisonei's ;  the  Allies  also  capture<l 
three  cannons,  three  mortars,  twelve  caissons,  a 
field-forgo,  and  2&0  horses,  at  a  Joss  of  about 
thirty-five  killed  and  wounded.  Tho  other  tvvo 
corps  or  divisions,  under  Achmet  Pacha  and  Ismail 
Pacha,  encountered  very  few  Russians,  brought 
away  little  with  them  but  a  cargo  of  trifling 
trophies,  and  left  l>ohind  them  a  string  of  miserable 
burning  villages.  As  is  usual  in  tho  lamentable 
manoeuvres  of  warfare,  tho  Russians  destroyed 
some  of  the  villages  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  tho  Allies ;  the  Allies 
devastated  the  rest ;  and  thus  the  few  remaining 
Tatar  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were  effectually 
driven  from  every  part  of  the  district  except 
Eupatoria  itself. 
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Geneml  Peltssicr  appears  to  have  lieen  so  far 
satisfied  with  tliia  cavalry  movement  at  Euj-iatoria, 
that  he  ap^*licd  to  General  Simpson  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  English  horse,  to  he  sent  to  the 
same  place.  No  objection  was  made  to  tbiSj,  as 
the  cavalry  under  British  command  was  almost 
entirely  useless  on  the  plateau  outside  Seba^topol, 
or  in  the  Tcliernaya  plain.  Simpson  thereupon 
agreed  to  send  Briffadier-genenil  Lord  George 
P^etj  with  the  Carahiniera,  4th  and  13th  Light 
Drj^goons,  12th  Lancers,  and  one  troop  of  the 
lioyal  Horse-artiUeiy ;  and  preparations  were 
made  at  Balaklava  fur  the  transport  of  thi^ 
contingent.  Not  a  single  opportunity  had  hecn 
offered  to  the  Engllgh  cavalry  to  distingtnsh  itself 
since  the  battle  of  Balaklava^  more  than  eleven 
months  earlier ;  and  the  men  had  become  dis- 
pirited by  duties  irksome  without  being  fame- 
worthy.  Before  this  force  could  arrive  at  Eupa- 
toria^  D'Allonville  made  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
interior,  over  and  beyond  the  ground  travei'scd  on 
the  29th  of  September ;  this  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  October.  A  mixed  force  of  Turks  and  French, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  set  forth  at  daybreak,  and 
penetrated  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
meeting  with  a  few  ba<lies  of  Russian  cavalry 
and  Cossacks,  but  failing  to  entice  Uiom  into 
action ;  they  returned  with  a  few  hundretl  liead 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  principally  seized  by  the 
roaming  Bashi-Bazouks,  but  without  effecting 
anything  of  importance. 

\Vhen  the  British  chivalry,  under  Lord  Paget, 
jU'Hved  about  the  middle  of  October,  various 
consultations  were  held  concerning  the  best  mofle 
of  rendering  its  services  available.  On  the  22d 
an  expedition  eet  out,  under  D'Allonville,  towards 
Saki;  the  English,  French,  and  Turkish  cavalry 
taking  the  inland  or  eastern  side  of  Lake  JSasik  ; 
while  a  boily  of  infantry  proceed erl  along  the 
ialhmus  .separating  the  lake  from  the  sea,  Pehssjer 
had  about  that  time  sent  General  de  Fa  illy  *s 
division  of  infantry  to  Eupatoria ;  and  the  forces 
under  D'Allonville  being  thus  rendered  consider- 
able, he  was  instructed  to  a*Ivancc  in  the  direction 
of  tho  great  roajl  from  Perekop  to  Simferopol, 
to  aac0t1ain  the  nature  of  the  Eussiau  communi- 
cations in  that  (luartcr.  The  region  being  almost 
ivaterless,  ho  was  providetl  with  portable  punijis 
for  working  wcUs,  skins  for  water,  ic.  On  the 
morning  in  question  the  cavalry  advanced  inland 
by  way  of  Kumen,  Karagurt,  Toliobtar,  Temeseh, 
Tuilii,  and  other  villages,  and  encountered  various 
email  bodies  of  Rus«»ians  ■  the  Cos&Eicks  and  Bashi- 
Bazonks^  alike  in  many  of  their  qualities  as 
skirmishing  irregulars,  had  a  few  encounters ; 
and  the  English  artillery  fired  a  few  shots  at 
disUrit  bodies  of  Hnssian  horse  i  but  the  enemy 
retreatwi  too  quickly  to  admit  of  ctoso  contest, 
although  they  liad  as  many  as  twenty  squadrons 
of  cavalry  in  one  body.  A''eAr  Temesch^  on  the 
23d,  the  Russians  were  in  yet  greater  force,  com- 
prising infantry  and  artUlery  as  well  as  cavalry ; 
but  aa  they  persisted  in    their   tactics  of  non- 


fighting^  and  as  D'Allunvillc  had  not  provisioned 
his  force  for  a  long  detention,  he  returned  to 
Eupatoria  on  the  24th,  with  no  other  Riorj  iban 
that  of  destroying  two  or  three  Tiiiag«>s,  An 
opinion  was  formed,  resiulting  from  tiiis  rectm- 
naissance,  that  the  enemy  had  establiahed  liu 
points  of  concentration  further  northward  tl 
the  parallel  of  Enpatoria ;  and  to  ascerUiin 
fact  more  fully,  D'Allonville  made  another 
cui-sion  on  the  27th,  on  a  somewhat  rormidabli 
scale;  taking  with  him  twenty-four  battjitioni 
of  French  and  Turkish  infantry,  thirty -eight 
squadrons  of  French,  English,  and  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  artillGry  —  & 
large  army,  in  fact.  He  advanced  south-east 
to  8aki,  and  thence  towards  Tchobtar,  which 
was  found  to  have  been  fortified  with  a  few 
earthwoi'ks  by  the  Russians,  and  to  l>o  furthtr 
defended  by  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  in  front. 
The  Russians  were  here  in  considerable  f<.; 
and  unmasking  a  battery  of  thirty  heavy  ■_ 
they  sent  forth  a  torrent  of  shot  and  ^^,■.i. 
upon  the  Allies,  doing  considerable  niiscltid 
There  were  a  few  indications  of  other  low  earth* 
works,  probably  making  batteries ;  but  iis  the 
Eussians  steadily  refused  any  open  encrmti  .  ■ 
during  the  27th  and  28th,  D'Allonville  retumcHi  tn. 
Eupatoria  on  the  29th — having  ascertained  that 
the  enemyj  if  near  that  town  at  all  in  great  force, 
was  posted  soutli-east,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Perekop  to  Bakteht- serai.  Prince  (iortchakoff. 
in  hh  dispatch  relating  to  these  movements^ 
states  that  the  Russian  troops  were  under  Pjinoe 
Rarlzivil  and  General  Schabelsky.  In  refer«iioe 
to  the  events  of  the  23d,  he  makes  a  statement 
diHering  man'elloaiily  from  anyttiing  oontained 
in  the  Enghsli  and  French  dispatcli&s  :  *  The 
Allies  fell  back  on  Sakt  in  such  haste  tliat  our 
troops,  who  advanced  at  a  trot,  could  not  coidq  up 
with  them.'  The  same  stylo  of  language  marks 
the  prince's  dispatch  concerning  the  mano^urro 
five  days  later — the  Allies  being  made  to  ahrijitk 
as  soon  as  the  Russians  attacked  them. 

November  came,  and  with  it  a  rei>etition  f4 
these reconnaiKsanees,  1^'AlIouvillc, having rec*  iv . .! 
information  that  large  flocks  and  herds,  intcii  !-  : 
for  the  Russians,  were  collected  at  a  village  mI 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Eupatoria,  rcsolviM  ... 
capture  them.  He  sent  forward  a  few  squadroitft 
of  English,  French,  and  Turkish  cavalry^  gfriD^r 
the  command — a  very  rare  thing  atutmg  the 
Allies— to  ft  Turk,  Ah  Pacha  ;  who  so  far  jnstitie<l 
Ihe  selection  as  to  return  in  the  evening  with 
270  oxen,  3450  sheep,  50  horses,  TO  camels,  aut 
£0  wagons,  captured  from  the  Ru^siana,  after 
having  *  set  fire  to  tlio  vill^es  and  destmvcd 
thirty  large  ricks  of  hay/ 

These,  unquestionably  small  achievements  ftir 
so  large  an  army,  sufTico  to  characterise  ail  that 
was  done  at  Enpatoria.  Nothing  great  occnrred  ; 
nothing  that  the  troops,  by  any  stretch  of  imaei- 
nation,  could  glory  over  when  they  reiamed  to 
their  respective  countries.    Eupatoria,  it  will  *\\m 
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be  seen,  rendered  alight  aid  to  the  Allied  catise, 
so  far  as  coTicerncd  actuallj  military  contests; 
yet  there  can  be  iio  doubt  that  the  Russian 
movement  were  penf^ibjy  affected  by  the  know- 
ledge, on  the  part  of  the  commanders,  that  the 
Allies  held  that  position  lit  formidable  strength 
— rendering  doubly  necesaaiy  an  attention  to  the 
routes  whereby  reinfi>rcementa  and  sujipliea  might 
reach  Sebj^topol, 


EXPEDITION     TO     KINBURN     AND     THE 

D  N  I  K  P  E  a. 

+ 

A  wholly  distinct  Bcries  of  operations  bore 
relation  to  Kinbum  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper. 

A  glance  at  a  nrnp  will  shew  in  how  remark- 
able a  maimer  the  coast-line  between  Odessa 
and  the  Crimea  is  cut  up  by  bays  and  estuaries. 
The  river  Dnieper,  after  a  tortuous  course 
tlirougli  Russia,  enters  the  Black  Sea  nearly 
in  a  westerly  direction,  expanchng  into  n  liman, 
estuary,  bay,  or  lirth,  sometimes  called  Kherson 
Bay.  Into  the  middle  of  this  estuary,  most  cor- 
rectly so  called,  nearly  at  right  angles,  descends 
the  river  Bug  or  Boug;  and  if  the  united 
waters  of  these  two  rivers  were  to  proceed 
in  a  straight  line  after  leaving  the  estuary,  they 
would  impinge  full  upon  the  jjort  of  Odcasaj 
forty  miles  distant,  A  long  sandy  peninsula 
separatis  the  estunry  from  the  Bay  of  Kinburn 
(Kilborun,  Kilboroun);  another  peninsula  sepa- 
rate* this  bay  from  Tendra  Bay;  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  separated  by  the  Tendra  rcninsuta,  a  curious 
elongated  sandy  spit,  from  the  Gulf  of  Porekop 
— all  the  watcia  near  these  spits  and  peninsulaa 
being  very  shallow.  The  mouth  of  the  estuary  is 
guardeil  by  two  forts,  Kin  burn  and  Oczakoff 
(Otchakow,  Ot^schakov),  the  former  on  the  south 
and  the  latter  on  tho  north.  Kinbum,  the  more 
important,  is  built  on  a  spit  of  sand  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Djarilgatch  Peninsula,  itself  little 
other  than  a  saudy  spit ;  and  the  space  between 
the  two  forts,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width, 
is  the  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  large  rivers 
Dnieper  and  Bugi  with  their  numerous  confluents, 
The  estuary,  about  forty  miles  from  east  to  west, 
is  everywlicro  shallow,  and  in  many  places 
inteiTUiitctl  by  shoals ;  and  there  arc  also  dangerous 
sandbanks  near  its  mouth— rendering  tho  road- 
stead hazardous  for  large  ships.  The  Dnieper 
enters  the  estuary  by  a  multitude  of  mouths^ 
separated  by  sandy  or  marshy  isleta ;  at  tho 
apex  or  eastorn  end  of  the  delta  thus  formed, 
sixty  miles  from  Kinbum,  is  the  town  of  Kherson 
or  Cherson,  known  to  English  roa^lers  as  the 
burial-place  of  Howard  tho  philanthropist.  On 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bug,  twenty- five  mjlcs 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  osluary, 
stands  NicolaiefT  {Nikoliev,  Nicholiof),  a  place 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  war,  was  important  to 
Russia  as  the  arsenal   for   building  and  fitting 


war-ships.  The  small  town  of  Kinbum,  as  one 
of  the  two  defences  of  the  month  of  the  estuary, 
w*a5,  in  October  1&55,  found  to  be  furuisliod  with 
a  fort,  regularly  casemated  and  stone-bnilt,  and 
mounting  between  thirty  and  forty  guns,  assistcii 
also  by  two  strand-battoriea,  Ocmkoft]  on  tbc 
northcni  margin^  was  \em  strongly  fortified.  Tho 
sandy  spit  facing  the  southern  side  of  the  estuary 
is  provided  with  a  road  extending  from  Kitilmni 
to  Kherson.  Tlie  last-nameil  tewn  was  of  much 
importance  to  Russia  as  a  military  centre ;  being 
fifty  miles  l>y  road  distant  from  Kinbum,  forty 
from  NicolaiefT,  and  seventy  from  Perekop,  it 
contiected  all  as  tho  centre  of  a  triangle,  and 
facilitatctl  the  transport  of  troops  from  one  to 
another ;  it  contained  largo  military  magazines, 
and  its  docks  admitted  ships  of  considerable 
burden. 

Such  l>eing  the  relative  positions  of  Kinbum, 
Oczakoff^  Odessa,  Nicolatefl^  Khei-son,  and  Pcrekop, 
tho  Allies  saw  the  impertancc  of  obtaining  one 
or  both  of  the  two  first-named  tow^'ns,  as  a  means 
of  shutting  up  tho  Russian  ai-seniU  at  NicolaVeft", 
an*l  of  establishing  a  new  base  of  operations  for 
Crimean  warfare.  French  and  English  prepared 
for  an  expedition,  military  and  naval.  The  Royal 
Albert^  Alpers,  Hannibal^  I^opai^,  Sidmij  Princmt 
HiiVai,  St  Jran  d'Aa%  JraMa,  and  other  vessels, 
were  selected  on  the  part  of  the  BritLnh  to  convey 
the  17th,  20th,  21st,  67th,  and  C3d  regiments, 
together  with  marines,  artillery,  engineers,  and 
a  few  cavalry ;  Brigaciicr-general  Spencer  being 
placed  in  command  of  these  troops.  The  known 
scarcity  of  water  in  that  region  led  to  a  limitation 
in  the  number  of  horse.  On  the  Tth  of  October 
the  French  and  English  troops,  having  been  on 
board  ship  several  dajii  in  Ka/.atch  and  Kamieseli 
Bays,  set  sail,  accompanied  by  several  Uae-of- 
battle  shi[>s,  small  steamers,  gun-boats,  mortar- 
vesaels,  and  three  new  French  flaating-batterics 
of  formidable  strength — constituting  altogether 
an  armament  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
EngUsh  squadron  alone  comprised  six  steam 
line-of-hattle  ships,  seventeen  steam  frigates  and 
sloops,  ten  gun-boats,  six  mortar- vessels,  three 
steam-tenders,  and  ten  transports,  making  fifty- 
two  T^aels^  carrying  in  all  about  1600  guns,  and 
6000  troops  of  all  kinds.  The  Russians  north  of 
Sebastopol  were  for  a  time  in  wild  excitement, 
when  this  lat^e  armament  appeared ;  but  the 
ships  struck  off  to  tho  north-wes^  and  disappeared 
from  the  Crimea.  The  admirals  signaled  to  tho 
several  cajttains  to  rendezvous  four  miles  from 
Odessa ;  and  it  was  then  the  turn  for  the  Odessa 
people  to  l>c  alarmed  by  this  disphiy  of  force, 
as  tho  ships  severally  came  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  pillar,  the  telegraph,  the  gaaixl- 
house,  the  domes  and  stccjiles,  the  broad  steps, 
the  cheerful  ten-aces,  the  treo-litied  Ixjulcvards,  the 
forts,  palaces,  batteries,  barracks,  of  this  remark- 
able city — a  city  which  has  been  chai-actcrisod 
as  *  a  temple  erected  by  Despotism  to  Civilisation, 
in   hope  of   making  peace   with    her,'      It   was 
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on  the  8tb  that  the  fleets  anchored  within  sight 
of  Odessa,  there  to  remain  until  a  few  surveying 
vessels  had  taken  careful  sounding  of  the  channel 
thence  to  Kinburn,  concetning  which  the  adinirala 
entertaineii  much  doubt.  The  Russians,  on  tho 
heig^hts  around  tho  citj,  became  incessantly  active 
in  making  teleseopic  observations,  sending  off 
tel^;Taphic  messages  and  clouds  of  reconnoitring 
CoBsacks,  and  drawing  up  infantry  and  artillery 
to  the  cliff-line,  ready  to  defend  Odessa  if  attacked. 
So  completely  had  the  telegraphic  wiro  by  this 
time  assumed  its  mastery,  that  the  anchoring  of 
the  Allied  fleet  at  this  spot  on  the  8th  W3b  known 
nearly  all  over  Europe  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
exciting  hopes  in  some  hearts  and  fears  in  others. 
All  day  on  tho  9th  the  fleet  remained  etationary, 
Bevcnty  or  eighty  Preneli  and  English  vessels  in 
a  11  a 0  five  miJes  in  length,  eagerly  watched  on 
the  cliflfs  by  large  masses  of  infsmtry  and  cavalry  ; 
the  rocket-boats,  gun-boat{?,  mortar- vessels,  and 
floating-batteries,  might  have  gone  nearer,  and 
crumbled  the  beautiful  city  to  ruins ;  but  such 
-were  not  the  ordcra  received  from  Paris  and 
London  i  not  a  shot  was  fired ;  and  thus  was  Odessa 
spared,  for  tho  thirci  or  fourth  time  during  tho 
war.  It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  admii-ak 
in  making  this  singular  sojourn  opposite  Odessa 
was  to  entice  Russian  troops  away  from  Kinburnj 
Kicolaieff,  or  Kherson,  leaving  those  towns  more 
easily  to  be  controlled  by  tho  besiegers.  The  lOth 
and  11th  found  the  fleets  in  the  samo  position^ 
ft-equeut  dense  fop  giving  the  seamen  a  foretiiste 
of  the  dangers  of  that  coast ;  and  as  the  12tb 
and  13th  were  very  Btormy  days,  tlie  admirals 
would  not  incur  the  risk  of  setting  sail  until  the 
weather  moderated^-thus  it  happened  that  the 
Odcssans  had  the  apparently  threatening  fleet 
before  them  fall  six  days,  from  the  morning  of 
the  8th  to  that  of  the  1 4th. 

It  was  an  immense  armament  for  so  small  a 
work — tho  capture  of  Kinburn ;  but  doubtless 
the  atlmirals  and  generals  intended  something 
more  than  this  simple  capture.  Tho  fort  at  that 
place  had  been  so  little  attended  to  by  tho  Russians, 
that  an  English  lieutenant  h,id  some  time  pre- 
viously offered  to  seize  and  blow  it  up  if  he  had 
300  men  to  aid  him ;  but  when  the  Rus-sians 
saw  English  steamers  craising  aTjout,  they  began 
to  strengthen  the  fort  and  augment  the  garrison  ; 
and  it  now  became  probable  that  if  the  Allies, 
once  attempting  tho  capture,  were  to  fail,  the  fort 
might  soon  become  a  miniature  Bomarsund ;  hence 
the  dispatch  of  an  assatJing  force  disproportion- 
ably  large.  Admirals  Lyons,  Stewart,  and  Bruat, 
with  Generals  Spencer  and  Bazaine,  arranged 
their  plan  of  attack.  According  to  this  plan,  nine 
line-of-battle  sliips  were  to  open  their  broadsides 
on  Fnjvt  Kinburn  and  the  strand-batteries,  at 
distHuices  from  1000  to  1400  yards;  the  mortar- 
vessels  and  floating- batteries  were  to  take  up 
positions  varjing  from  600  to  2800  yards  distant, 
according  to  the  kind  of  projectile  thrown;  tho 
frigates  and  small  stcaraers  were  to  be  held  in 


readiness  for  any  active  service;  the  gun-boatf 
were  to  protect  the  landing  of  tho  Boldieri  od  the 
spit ;  while  some  of  tho  steamers  wore  to  anchor' 
in  line  as  night-beacons  to  guide  the  fleet  on  itt 
way  from  Odessa  to  Kinburn.  Then,  sopposusg 
the  troops  to  be  landed  on  tho  south  margin  of 
the  spit,  a  little  eastward  of  Kinburn,  the  French 
wore  to  form  tho  left  wing  and  the  English  th# 
right. 

The  plan  undons'-ent  change ;  but  in  truth  the 
capture  was  so  easily  effected,  that  there  w-as  insuffi* 
cient  work  for  the  ships  to  do.  On  the  evetiing 
of  the  14th,  some  of  the  vessels — tho  Funtf^ 
iStirffr,  Craclerf  and  CUnker^  English  gnn*bo«ts, 
with  four  French  gun -boats — entered  the  estnasTV 
by  passing  tho  mouth  at  Kinburn  and  Ocsakoff 
against  a  heavy  five  from  the  enemy ;  and  on  tii0 
morning  of  tho  16th  the  troops  landed  unmolested, 
at  a  part  of  tho  spit  about  tliree  miles  east  or 
south-east  of  the  town.  By  this  double  mancEtivr^ 
the  Russians  were  prevented  from  receiving  rein- 
foreements  by  sea,  while  tho  garrison  were  cut  off 
from  escape  along  tho  spit.  In  the  evening,  the 
mortar- vessels  began  to  try  their  range  on  the 
forts,  but  without  commencing  a  regular  bom- 
bardment. The  weather  on  the  16tli  ^'as  very 
unfavourable  to  vessels  on  a  dangerous  eandy 
coast,  and  littJo  was  attempted.  The  troops  pel 
to  work,  intrenching  themselves  on  the  sandy 
spit;  and  during  tho  day  a  few  French  sentries 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  handful  of  Cossacks ;  but 
the  chief  labour  of  the  day  was  the  landing  of 
stores,  tedious  and  dangerous  work  over  the  rough 
surf,  occasioning  the  swamping  or  stranding  of 
some  of  the  bouts.  A  sort  of  encamped  posit  1*11 
was  formed  on  the  sandy  spit ;  the  French  having 
a  line  of  intrcnchment  on  the  west  or  Kinburn 
side,  and  the  English  another  on  the  east  or 
Kherson  side;  while  the  other  two  sides^  washed 
by  the  sea,  were  controlled  by  the  larger  yeaidb 
which  had  entered  the  estuary,  and  hy  the 
mortar-boats  and  floating-batteries. 

The  17th  of  October — the  annivereaiy  of  th* 
flrst  bombardment  of  Sebastopol — having  dawned 
with  more  favourable  weather,  it  was  determined 
that  the  assault  should  be  made  on  that  day,  Tlie 
direction  of  the  wind  enabled  tlie  French  and 
English  mortar- vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  the 
French  floating-batteries,  to  take  up  position*  off 
Fort  Kinburn,  and  to  open  tire  at  once.  In  order 
to  trace  the  operations  of  tho  day  cle-arly,  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  speak  separately  of  the  manotuvrts 
of  the  larger  ships,  of  the  smaller  vessela,  and  of 
the  military  force. 

The  labours  of  the  larger  ships  a«  sood  toUL 
Tho  frigates  and  other  vessels  of  modemte  a» 
inside  the  estuary,  under  tho  more  immediate 
command  of  Rear-admiral  Sir  Houston  StevttI 
and  Rear-admiral  Odet  Peltion,  steamed  in  a  tine 
between  Kinbuni  and  OczakofT,  tho  Vtdofmi 
being  followed  in  order  by  the  Furitmi^  Atmvih^ 
Cadquc^  SidoHt  Leopard,  Sani,  Ohdiator^  IVdWwM^ 
Sifvm&oU^   and   Spite/al.    Each  ship    poored  out 
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its  broadside  upon  the  fort  and  the  Btrand-batteries 
as  it  pa^ed,  and  received  the  enemy 'a  fire  in 
return,  Had  the  fort  resisted  for  unj  longtli  of 
time,  it  was  Stewart's  intention  to  ma-intAin  the 
Sidon,  Lcopttrd,  SatiS,  and  Gladiator  directly  in 
front  of  it,  and  to  tiilonce  tho  ^us  on  that  side 
by  repeated  broadi^idoa ;  but  the  Ilussiana  did 
not  render  this  courinucd  assault  necessary.  The 
difficulty  of  this  enterprise  consLeted  mainly  in 
penetmtiiig  into  the  estuary;  for  the  shallowfi 
retiderotl  it  necessary  to  keep  much  closer  to 
Kinhura  than  to  Oc/akoft^  and  therefore  to  bring 
the  steamers  under  the  influence  of  tho  gains  of 
the  forts.  The  two  earthwork  batteries,  nearer 
to  the  extremity  of  the  spit,  mounted  twelve  and 
twenty  guns  respectively ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  silence  these  as  weU  as  the  larger  fort.  The 
line-of-battle  ships,  together  with  the  small  vessels, 
were  at  this  time  outside  tho  spit ;  tho  Bo^al 
Athei%  Algiers,  Affametnnonf  and  Princess  Rqyalj 
and  four  French  ships-of-tho-iinOj  approached 
abreast  tho  principal  fort ;  the  Cura^ao^  Si  Jean 
d'Acre,  Trihune^  and  Sphinx  attacked  the  nearest 
earthwork  battery  j  the  Ifannibat,  Dautitk^^  and 
Terrihh  took  position  opixistte  the  battery  near 
the  end  of  the  spit;- while  the  cloud  of  smaller 
vessels  directed  their  attack  mainly  on  tho  cast 
and  centre  of  the  fort.  Thus  the  Eusaiana,  from 
the  peculiar  shape  and  position  of  the  spit,  were 
attacked  from  all  sides  at  once.  It  was  perilous 
work,  however,  to  the  l*rge  vessels ;  iQt^  anchored 
as  they  were  in  fh>nt  of  tha  fort,  thoy  had  only 
two  feet  of  water  under  their  keels,  although  1200 
yiirdi  distant  from  the  fort :  a  fact  added  tu  many 
others  ihewing  the  superior  value  of  gun-boats  and 
mortar-vessels  over  Ime^jf-batUa  ships  on  shoal 
coasts.  The  shipSj  however,  brought  their  broad- 
sides to  bear  upon  the  devoted  fort,  and  dismounted 
many  of  the  guns  on  the  southern  front, 

Tho  smatler  vessels  were  those  which  eflTectually 
reduced  Kinbum — affording  a  lesson  that  might 
have  been  very  valuable  to  the  Allies,  in  their 
Black  Sea  and  Baltic  oiiorations,  if  occurring 
earlier.  They  were  sta,tioned  nearly  south  of 
the  fort,  the  floating-battories  ncai-ewt,  then  the 
gun -boats,  and  the  mortar- vessels  most  distant : 
each  eucieavouring  either  to  batter  down  the 
defences  of  the  fort  or  to  fire  the  interior.  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  summed  up  the  result  in  a  very 
few  words ;  *  Their  fire  was  so  effective  that  Ijefore 
noon  tho  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  fort 
were  in  flames,  and  tho  eastern  front  had  Buffered 
very  considerably  /  but  fixjm  more  detailed 
accounts  it  appears  that  the  three  French  mortar- 
batteries — appropriately  named  the  Demstaiton, 
Lttve^  and  Tommnte — exhibited  qualities  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  all  concerned.  Being 
only  OCm:>  to  700  yards  from  tho  fort,  these  vessels 
were  exposed  to  a  tremendous  hurricane  of  shot 
and  shells ;  but  tho  mi?ailes  glanced  off  without 
doing  serious  mischief:  the  enormous  iron  envelop- 
ing aheath  of  tho  batteries  being  quite  bomb-proof. 
Each  was  a  tai^et  to  be  fired  at,  but,  like  a  target, 


it  received  the  fire  without  destructive  injury ;  the 
shot  and  shell  could  be  heard  by  the  sailors  in 
the  distant  ships  slapping  and  smacking  against 
the  sides  of  the  batteries,  and  then  rebounding 
ofl*  into  tho  water.  One  battery  alone  received 
sixty  indentations  or  shot-marks,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  perilous  to  a  wooden  vessel,  hut 
were  of  little  acooiiiit  to  this  case-hardenod  burly 
piece  of  engineering.  Xor  were  the  crow  in  more 
danger  than  their  vessel,  for  tliey  all  worked 
below,  except  a  look-out  man  in  a  shot-proof  Ikjx 
on  deck.  From  half-past  nine  o'clock  mi  til  noon 
these  tliree  powerful  vessels  maintained  their 
teiTible  fire  against  the  chief  fort,  crashing  the 
parapeta  and  disabling  the  guns  ;  while  the 
mortar-vessels  set  fire  to  the  buildings  within  the 
fort.  The  Arrow  and  Lynx  gun-boats,  witli  othci-s 
of  the  »ame  class,  were  exposed  to  much  more 
danger  than  the  ponderous  floating-batteries ; 
having  taken  up  a  position  at  800  to  000  yards, 
to  discharge  their  Lancaster  shell  upon  tho  fort, 
they  received  in  return  an  iron  torrent  which 
tried  the  resolution  of  the  crews. 

The  military  evolutions  of  the  day  wore  slight, 
Bazaino  and  Spencer  made  a  cavalry  recon- 
naissance early  in  tho  morning,  to  a  ruined  and 
dcserteil  village,  but  without  encountering  any 
of  the  enemy's  troops  ;  they  returned  by  tho  hour 
of  commencing  the  cannonade.  Bazaine  placed 
two  companies  of  chasseurs  under  cover,  at  a 
distance  of  400  yards  from  the  east  side  of  the 
fort,  and  kept  up  a  fusilade  on  the  IluBsian 
artillerymen;  while  at  tho  same  time  the  field- 
pieces  opened  a  fire  on  tho  fort ;  but  tho  resultn 
tended  to  shew  that  tho  fleet  hful  wrought  most 
damage  to  the  besieged,  on  account  of  the  great 
power  of  tho  guns  and  mortals  employed 

The  suiTcnder  of  Kinbum  wiis  a  touching 
ceremony.  When  Lyons  and  Bruat  saw  that,  not- 
withstauding  the  inevitable  destruction  impend- 
ing, no  sign  of  faihng  courage  was  exhibited  by 
the  garrison,  thoy  felt,  as  gallant  men,  admiration 
for  tho  loyal  devotetlnesa  of  the  defenders  to  tho 
cause  they  were  called  upon  to  support ;  and 
Lyons  stated,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  he  determined  Iq  offer  terms,  rather  than 
see  the  forlorn  garrison  utterly  annihilated  by  a 
resistless  fire.  The  two  aflmirak  and  two  generals, 
acting  by  concert,  sent  in  a  flag  of  tiiiee  sum^ 
moning  the  governor  and  garrison  to  surrender. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  council  of  war 
held  fortliwith  in  the  fort,  during  which — not- 
withstanding the  crash  and  ruin  and  confla- 
gration going  on  around  them^the  officers  had 
tho  utmost  diiHcalty  in  bringing  themselves  to 
consent  to  an  act  humiliating  though  imperative ; 
the  guns  were  rapidly  becoming  ditmoujited  and 
useless,  and  though  there  was  gooil  store  of  ammu- 
nition, tho  destruction  of  the  place  and  all  withia 
it  could  not  much  longer  be  averted  except  by 
submisiiion.  Bazaino  and  Stewart  met  the  govern 
nor,  Major^eneral  Komovitch,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  fort;  the  governor  tendered  lus  surrender,  in 
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miiitaiy  fonrtj  but  not  witiiuut  Litter  toars,  and 
a  passion  :itc  exclamation  cxpi'essive  of  wounded 
national  and  jiTOfossioiial  honour.  The  officers 
in  general  bore  the  scone  with  dignitj,  but  with 
deep  mortification  ;  awd  many  of  them  were  said 
to  liavo  been  on  the  verge  of  mutiny  against 
the  governor,  so  strongly  did  they  resist  any 
proposals  for  surrender.  The  garrison  marched 
out — some  say  fierce  witii  soldierly  irritation, 
some  say  brutally  dnmk  with  ardent  spirits,  but 
probably  a  combination  of  both — and  laid  down 
their  anxLS ;  they  amounted  to  l42o  men,  with 


Koinovitch  and  40  officers;  theise^  with  5KX> 
now  kdled  and  300  or  400  woimiled,  hl4 
garrisoned  the  fort  and  tnannod  the  two  earth- 
work batteries.  The  terms  of  surrender  were — 
that  the  garrison  were  to  retire  wiOi  everything 
except  arms  and  ammunition ;  the  officers  bdng 
allowed  to  wear  their  swords,  and  the  men  to 
carry  off  their  knapsacks,  clothing,  and  oth^ 
trities  of  poi"sonal  property.  It  was  a  surrender 
n^ade  as  Little  paiuful  as  could  be  \o  the  defenders. 
By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  victors  were 
to  receive  the  place  with  all  its  military  stores 
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as  at  the  moineiat  of  eurrender ;  and  Koi'uoviteh 
Tiadertook,  as  a  point  of  honour,  that  there  should 
bo  no  explosion  of  magazines  or  dcstrnction  of 
guns  or  batteries,  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 
SicTeral  sliip-surgeons  witc  sent  ashore  to  attend 
Hie  Russian  wounded  in  the  place,  Bazaine 
transferrcHi  17  officers  and  740  men  to  Spencer, 
as  prisoners  to  the  English ;  these  Avere  sent  to 
Constantinople  in  the  Vuhan^  wlulo  the  remainder, 
as  French  prisoners,  were  sent  in  one  of  Bmal*s 
Bliipa,  General  Spencer,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
acted  in  subordination  to  General  Bazaine  in  this 
expedition  \  as  a  set^jtf  to  the  precedence  willingly 
yielded  by  the  French  to  tlie  EngUsh  in  the  tleet. 
The  captors  found  nearly  eighty  guns  mounted 
in  the  fort  and  batteries,  mostly  long  and  heavy 
IS  and  24  pounders  ;  but  there  were  many  others 
ready  for  mounting,  platforms  to  support  them, 
and  newly  constructed  casemates,  raising  the  total 
of  guns  to  174  ;  there  was  also  a  very  largo  store 
of  ammunition  in  the  place,  including  25,000 
shot  and  shell,  and  120jf>OU  cartridges— rendering 


evident  the  intcntiou  of  the  Ru^iani!  to  hato 
strengthened  the  plaeo  if  the  attack  had  been 
longer  delayed. 

The  prisoners  having  been  sent  off  to  Constan- 
tinople, the  captors  proceeded  to  garrison  Kin  burn, 
repair  and  increase  the  defences,  and  form  plana 
for  ulterior   proceedings.    Oc/iikoflr   had    abncaily 
engaged  their  attention.     This  placet,  on  the  n  -^  ' 
shore  of  the  strait,  ia  built  on  a  cliff  of  mod*  r 
height,  projecting  southward  like  a  pronioii!.    ', 
or  headland,  and  fronted  by  a  fort,  an  old  deft  n  *i 
work  of  no  great  streugtli,  called    the   Nichidli 
Batteiy ;  there  was  also  an  earthen  batteiy  met? 
the  fort.     Kin  bum,   on   the  other  hand^   'was   a 
regular  fortress,  well  built  of  stone   a.nd  earlli, 
having  ditches  on  the  two  sides  not  washed  by  Um 
sea,  ranges  of  casemated  guns  on  every  aid*?,  "'^'l 
barracks  and  magazines  in  the  interior.     Kit 
village,  outside   the   fort,  had  been   oecnpi.  , 
a  few  mihtaiy  colonists.    TVhen  the  email  g',u 
at  Oczakoff  found  that   their   guoa    could    «.   -  . 
Uttle  against  the  invaders,  and  that  Kinburn  w  r^ 
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forced  to  yield,  they  blew  up  the  Nicholas  Battery 
on  the  TTioruing  of  the  18tli,  and  retii-etl  ;  at  tho 
same  time,  or  a  few  hours  afterwai-ds^  a  deserter 
came  over  to  the  Alites,  stating  that  tho  Riissifvns 
had  l^jiWO  men  near  Oc/^kotf,  and  an  equal 
number  near  Nioolaieff.  It  afterwards  hecamc 
known  that  Luders  had  been  at  Ocxakoff  and 
Khiburn  shortly  l>cfore  the  arrival  of  the  besiegers, 
and  had  made  preparations  and  given  orders 
tending,  as  he  hoped,  to  lead  to  the  retention  of 
those  places. 

Impatiently  waited  tho  English  and  French 
soldiei^  and  eailora,  the  latter  especially,  for  sonio 
indicationa  of  further  conquests  ;  l>ut  the  admirals 
felt  the  weight  of  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
any  advance,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  doul^tful 
soundings  of  tho  estuary  and  rivei-s.  On  the  20th 
the  two  admirals  second  in  command,  English  and 
Frencli,  steamed  up  the  estuarj"  with  their  light- 
draught  flotilla,  Bte^am-sloops  and  gun-boats,  to 
reconnoitre  and  examine.  The  seizure  of  Oouikoff 
was  not  attcnijited  by  the  Alhes — because  the 
Russians  could  have  approached  by  land  in  some 
force  from  ISicohiiefT;  and  because  tho  shot  and 
sUcU  from  tho  gun-boat?  could  not  have  reachetl 
those  troops,  on  account  of  tho  great  breafUh  of 
sand  and  shoal  ;  the  Alhea  contented  thcniFclves, 
thcreforCj  with  knowing  that  the  batteries  of  the 
plaoe  wore  dt"Slroyc<i  Tlie  rear-admirals  cautiously 
felt  their  way  along,  between  the  shoals,  and 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bug,  little  less  than 
five  miles  in  width,  Houston  Stewart,  with  tho 
iStromholi^  Spitfirtj  Grinder,  aud  Cracie^^  turned 
northward,  determined  to  see  a  little  of  the  river 
iUself;  the  banks  were  found  to  be  rather  high, 
but  behind  them  was  nothing  but  bare  steppe, 
with  a  few  large  fiirms  and  small  villages  at 
intervals.  The  gun -boats  ascended  the  river  alwut 
one-third  of  the  way  towardj?  Nioolaieff,  and  there 
encountered  a  Russian  cai-th-battery  on  the  right 
bank  ;  a  sharp  interchange  of  firing  took  place ; 
and  tho  steamers,  having  made  a  careful  series 
of  soundings,  returned — an  attack  on  tlie  Russian 
positions  not  having  been  tho  object  of  that  ox- 
cm-Bion,  On  the  next  day,  the  2)st,  a  few  French 
gun -boats  asceudcil  the  river,  and  exchanged  shots 
Ml  til  the  same  batter}-.  It  was  ascertained  on 
this  day  that  the  Cossacks  were  busily  engaged 
bum  lag  all  the  small  villages  between  Kinburn 
and  KhersoUj  to  check  any  anticipated  progress 
of  the  invaders  in  that  direction  by  land,  The 
Russians  displayed  the  same  activity  in  preparing 
defences  as  had  been  so  remarkably  exhibited  at 
Sebastopol  ;  for  a  headland  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  estuary,  east  of  tho  mouth  of  the  Bug, 
was  quite  unprotected  on  this  day,  the  2 1st, 
whereas,  within  twenty-four  liourn,  the  village  of 
SttmislaA',  close  at  hand,  exhibitetl  a  sand-bag 
battery  of  five  guns ;  white  numerous  bodies  of 
infantry  and  Cossacks  were  narrowly  watching 
on  the  heights  above. 

In  England  and  France,  anxious  readers  began 
to  ask  for  {Urther  announcemcnta  of  suecesSj  solid 


military  or  naval  adrantage,  in  this  Dnieper 
expedition  ;  they  felt  that  the  mere  capture  of 
Kinlmrn  was  an  insufficient  result  of  arrangements 
planncfl  on  so  largo  a  scale.  The  authorities  at 
NieolaTeff  telegraphed  to  St  Petersburg  on  the 
23d,  that  the  enemy's  vessels  wore  cruising  in 
various  places  within  and  outside  tho  estuary, 
taking  soundingSj  but  not  engaging  in  hostile 
demonstrations.  It  was  found,  by  the  examina- 
tion made  this  day,  that  the  spit  of  Kinburn 
could  not  bo  well  commanded  by  gun-boats,  on 
account  of  the  great  breadth  of  sedgy  shallows 
preventing  tho  boats  from  making  a  near 
approach :  hence  any  miUtary  advance  of  tho 
Allies  eastward  along  the  spit  could  receive  little 
aid  from  the  fleet.  In  truth,  therefore,  the  light 
war-steamti'S  roameil  about  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, rather  than  engaged  in  any  definite  work. 
The  Russians  had  been  accustonietl  to  maintain 
connnunication  between  Kinburn  and  NieolaTeff 
tid  Oczakoif,  men  and  stores  being  rowed  across 
tho  estuary  in  large  barges  ^  and  when  tins 
channel  was  dosed  against  them,  they  naturally 
kept  stiict  watch  on  the  invaders,  and  telegraphed 
day  by  day,  to  St  Petersburg  in  one  direction 
and  to  Scl>asto])ol  in  another ;  mentioning  the 
numbers  of  vessels  visible,  and  the  movements 
or  apparent  movements  of  tho  eneniy.  On  the 
24th  nothing  particular  was  recorded.  On  the 
25th  the  StromboH^  Triton^  Wran^lrr^  and  tSnale 
stcamod  eastward  to  the  mouths  of  the  Dnieper, 
wiiero  thoy  found  two  enoi-mous  raits  of  &lji|>- 
building  timber^  which  Iiad  descended  that  river 
from  the  forests  of  Husfeia,  and  were  to  have  beeo 
towed  up  the  Don  to  the  dock-yarti  at  Jficolaiclf  j 
tho  value  of  the  two  was  estimate  I  at  not 
less  than  £20,000.  These  rafts  were  afterwards 
draggetl  out  by  tho  Spiteful  and  ^pit/ne,  and 
brought  down  to  Kinburn.  Though  of  small 
value  to  the  Allies,  at  that  time  and  place,  the 
cai'turo  was  deemed  important ;  inasmuch  as 
the  great  Russian  arsenal  at  Nicolateff  was 
supplieil  with  ship-timber  mostly  from  tho  govern- 
ments of  MiiiKk,  Mohileflf  and  Vitebsk,  where 
forests  of  vast  extent  supplied  the  oak  logs  aud 
beams,  drifted  thence  down  the  Dnieper  to 
Kherson.  In  the  last  century  Kherson  was  a 
great  ship.building  depot;  but  as  the  mouth  of 
tho  Bug  has  deeper  water  than  that  of  tho 
Dnieper,  llie  Eusaian  government  removed  tho 
chief  dock-yar<l  ta  Nieolateff,  at  the  iiotnt  of 
conBuence  of  tlio  Bug  with  the  lugul;  and  small 
steamers  were  employed  to  tow  the  enormous 
timber-rafts  from  Kherstm  to  this  town. 

The  Allied  military  forces  had  been  doing  little. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Kinburn  on  Ibo  17th, 
Spencer  employed  two  days  in  removing  his 
troops  nearer  to  that  fort,  and  rendering  their 
encampment  as  convenient  as  was  practicable. 
On  the  20th,  Baaaino  set  out  with  several  regi- 
ments of  iHtth  forces,  about  45tH)  strung,  and 
advanced  cujitward  along  the  spit  to  Paksotilia, 
Bkakoffka,  aud  one  or  two  other  villages ;  it  was 
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n,  tlu'ee  days^  recounaiBsance^  during  which  little 
was  Been  but  &  dismal  waste  of  sand,  spotted 
■with  a  few  wretched  villagt*s,  which,  if  not 
destroyed  by  the  Cossacks,  wero  at  once  destroyed 
by  tJio  asaailants.  About  250  Itussian  cavaliy 
were  sufficiently  near  to  watch  Bazaino'a  return 
on  tbe  23d,  but  no  engagement  took  place, 

The  end  of  October  arrived,  amid  those 
un important  proceediiigG ;  and  questions  beoame 
eerionsly  pressed  in  various  quarters,  whether 
nothing  forthcr  was  to  result  from  an  expedifioQ 
of  such  magtiitade.  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  the 
fleet  make  so  portentous  a  stay  at  Odessa,  as 
if  to  draw  off  troops  from  Oczakoff,  KiooIaToffj 
and  Kherson,  unless  it  had  been  intended  to 
attack  and  occupy  one  or  more  of  those  three 
towns  ?  Why  seize  Kinburn  and  nothing  fiii-ther  ? 
If  simply  to  close  the  estaary  of  the  Dnieper  and 
Bug,  the  frost  would  effectually  do  this  in  a  few 
weeks.  Why  awaken  the  vigilanco  of  the  Uussians 
in  this  quarter^  by  a  small  enterprise  which 
would  infallibly  lead  them  to  add  formidable 
defences  to  Nioolaieff  and  Kherson  during  the 
winter  ?  These  queries  did  not  receive  satisfactory 
answers;  it  was  re&olved  to  leave  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  and  vessels  to  guard  Kinburn 
during  the  winter,  hut  to  bring  away  all  the 
other  forces,  both  military  and  naval.  On  the 
fiTth  of  October,  Bazaine  and  Spencer  began 
their  ammgementa  for  tliis  departure,  selecting  for 
a  garrison  as  many  troops  aa  the  fort  would  eon- 
veniontly  accommodate ;  while  Lyons  and  Bruat 
selected  the  vessels  which  might  m^t  usefully 
bo  left  to  protect  Kinburn  from  any  Russian 
attack  across  the  estuary.  The  Allies  destroyed 
the  earthen  batteries  at  the  end  of  the  spit,  hut 
brought  the  fort  itself  mto  an  excellent  state  of 
defence — clearing  away  the  ruins,  repairing  the 
■walls  and  embrasures,  replacing  the  damaged 
gun*  by  large  ships'  ordnance,  deepening  the 
diteh,  r6>fomiLDg  the  palisades,  strength  en  ing  the 
crest  of  the  parapets,  making  a  ravelin  in  front 
of  the  east  face,  restoring  tlw  casemates,  completing 
efficient  barracks  and  magaiines  in  tlie  interior  of 
the  fort,  and  depositing  a  large  amount  of  militaiy 
stores  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  main  body  of  tho  armament  Lad 
departed,  early  in  November,  the  garrison  made 
preparations  for  the  winter,  with  a  somewhat 
gloomy  prospect  before  them.  There  was  not  a 
tree,  not  a  busb,  to  shelter  the  men  from  keen 
winds  blowing  from  the  dreaty  steppe  country; 
and  the  ships  anchorctl  at  hand  prepared  to  resist 
the  floating  ice,  which,  brought  down  by  the 
Bug  and  Dnieper,  accumulated  near  Kinburn. 
Gun-boats  remained  for  a  timo  to  blockade  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  returned  to 
the  roadstead  near  the  fort.  The  crews  became 
convinced  that  the  two  rivers  could  be  ascended 
wifely  only  by  vessels  with  shot-proof  screens  and 
proof  decks ;  as  a  few  riflemen  on  the  high  shoresi 
right  and  left,  could  have  picked  off  tho  men 
one  by  one,  unless  the  invaders  had  at  the  same 


time  a  strong  force  on  land.  Throughout  Novem- 
ber the  preparations  for  wintering  advanced  ;  &Dd 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ice  appeared.  Bhootiiig 
wild-fowl,  of  which  the  concourse  was  imiiLense, 
was  almost  the  only  amusement  for  the  garrisoQ. 
The  Kussiana  wero  at  the  same  time  proceeding 
vigorously  with  their  defences  ;  throwing  up  such 
works  at  Oe/iikoil*  and  on  all  the  shores  near  th* 
mouths  of  the  two  riverSj  as  foreshadowed  % 
formidable  resistance  in  the  ovent  of  any  renewed 
attack  by  the  Allies  in  tlie  spring  of  1856, 

Thus  Ihe  close  of  the  year  sliewed  that,  wb»t- 
ever  may  have  been  the  motives  leading  to 
the  despatch  of  a  powerful  Allied  armament  from 
Kamiesch  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  the  enter- 
prise resulted  only  in  tlie  capture  of  one  fort,  and 
in  teaching  the  Russians  to  bo  ou  the  vlurt  ia  that 
region,  relissier,  in  his  dispatch  to  tho  eDiperoff 
had  stated  that  '  Kinburn,  in  our  bauds,  will 
become  a  formidable  menace  agjiinst  WicoUieff 
and  Kherson ;'  but  a  *  menace'  which  inducci?  the 
attacked  party  to  strengthen  his  defences  b  ahom 
of  much  of  its  value  to  the  besiegers. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    TCHERNATA. 

Among  the  various  operations  in  and  near  the 
Crimea,  subordinate  to  tli^e  siege  of  Sebastopol  in 
1B55,  one  of  the  moat  important  was  the  Battle 
OF  THE  TcmsnNAYA,  or  the  battle  of  Thaktir 
BuiDGE,  an  it  is  sometimes  called.  This,  in  cfl«ct, 
was  only  part  of  a  long  series  of  operations; 
for  the  Allies  held  possession  of  the  TcUemaya 
Valley,  in  considerable  force,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  Baidar 
Valley  during  many  months,  It  was  not  deemed 
OKpedicnt  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  siege 
by  any  notice  of  tho  manojuvres  in  this  quarttt; 
but  a  brief  though  connected  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Allies  in  these  valleys  now 
beeomea  necessary.  One  of  the  coloured  maps* 
may  usefully  bo  referred  to,  in  illustration  of 
this  section. 

It  has  already  been  seenf  tliat  when»  in 
February  18fi5,  the  Allies  were  making  grea;t 
exertions  to  recommence  vigorously  the  siege  of 
Bebastopol,  strong  bodies  of  Russians  wei* 
manoeuvring  in  tho  Tcliemaya  Valley,  or  on 
tho  hiUa  beyond.  The  hope  had  never  been 
abandoned  by  the  e^r's  generals,  that  tho  bc^ 
silvers  might  successfully  be  attacked  in 
rear;  such  an  attempt,  in  the  previons  month 
Oetober  had,  it  is  true,  been  a  failure,  since  ti 
led  to  the  battle  of  Balaklava;  bnt  the  frequent 
assemblage  of  dense  columns  of  Russian  infantrT 
and  s^iuadrona  of  cavalry  during  the  winter  and 
eai-ly  spring,  convinced  Raglau  and  Canrott^ 
that  the  Tchernaya  plain  would  need  to  be  nair- 
rowly  watched ;  and  ari-angements  were  eotiM- 
quently  made  for  forming  a  strong  camp  in  that 
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quarter.  The  Allies  bad  hitlierto  known  little  of 
the  i»lain  excepting  from  the  village  of  TcUorgouiift 
or  Chorguna  down  to  Sebaatopol  Harbour;  but  a 
long  and  loftj  range  of  heights  to  the  north-east 
oecupii^l  by  the  Rnasian^,  rendered  it  evident  that 
the  upper  valley  would  need  to  be  explored.  At 
Tehorgouna,  the  Tchernaya  receives  the  stream 
of  the  Tchouhou  or  tllitdiu,  coming  fixitn  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aitodor  on  the  north-cast; 
also  another  stream  flowing  from  the  pouth-east 
through  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Baiilar ;  and  it 
became  essentially  iKKiessary  that  tho  Allies 
should  keep  watch  on  the  bills  behind  these 
rivers  and  vaheyii. 

One  among  many  reconnaiBsances^  made  to 
ascertain  the  position  and  streng;th  of  the 
Russians  on  these  heights^  was  conducted  on  the 
19th  of  April  by  Omar  Pacha,  who  was  a1>out  that 
time  in  conference  with  llaglan  and  Canrobcrt 
concerning  tho  siege,  Tho  Turks  and  the 
Highlander*  ivere,  as  they  had  been  during  the 
whole  winter,  guarding  the  heights  and  plain 
near  Balaklava,  Provided  with  twelve  battalions 
of  Turkish  infantry,  and  a  small  force  of  English 
and  Frenuh  cavalry  and  artillery,  Omar  TaL-ha 
advanced  eastward  from  Kadikoi  to  Kamara, 
thence  to  tho  Tchoniaya,  and  a  little  way 
soutliward  into  tho  Baidar  Valley.  The  Scots 
Greys  and  Enni&killeners,  on  tho  way,  passed 
the  spot  where  thoy  bail  matle  the  hrtlUaut 
heavy-cavalry  charge  at  the  battle  of  Balaklavn, 
half  a  year  earlier,  within  an  hour  of  the 
equally  brilliant  but  less  justifiable  light-eavaliy 
charge;  ond  tlioy  found  some  of  tlie  whiten- 
ing bones  of  their  poor  companions.  A  close 
examination  was  ma*le  of  the  district  around 
Kamara,  and  a  few  skirmiahea  took  plaoo  with 
Cossacks ;  but  Omar  Pacha  ascertained  that^  if 
the  Russians  were  anywhere  aj^sembled  In  force, 
it  must  be  behind  the  distant  hills.  On  the  24th, 
another  reconnaissance  was  made  in  the  same 
direction.  When  tho  month  of  May  approached, 
strong  suspicions  arose  that  the  enemy  was  col- 
lecting a  large  army  secretly  behind  the  hills, 
although  few  visible  evidences  of  the  fact  appeared. 
General  Bella  Marmora,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Sardinian  contingent,  arrived  about  this  time ; 
and  it  was  then  fe!t  by  the  Allied  generals  that 
the  plain  eastward  of  the  plateau  might  bo  held 
in  considerable  force,  as  a  check  to  any  advance 
of  the  enemy.  A  decided  step  in  this  direction 
was  made  on  tho  25th ;  tho  left  wing  of  the 
French  occuiiying  a  position  nearly  under  the 
Jnkermann  heights,  the  right  of  the  French  near 
Traktir  Bridge  over  tho  Tchernaya,  the  Ranlinians 
and  some  Ihiglisli  cavalry  and  horse-artillery  near 
Tchorcrouna,  the  marines  on  the  heights  between 
ISftlaklava  and  the  Baidar  Valley,  and  the  Turks 
near  at  hand.  The  immediate  purpose  was  to 
dislodge  a  few  of  the  enemy,  but  a  more  import- 
ant aim  was  to  establish  a  command  over  tho 
whole  left  bank  of  fho  Tchernaya. 

ThQ  month  of  Jane  found  the  Allies  stronger 


than  ever  ;  tlie  French,  Turks,  and  Sardinians 
occupied  the  position  just  indicated  in  a  manner 
not  to  be  assailed  ;  hut  still  the  Russians  remained 
masters  of  tho  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  estahUshed  two  new  batteries  to  fire 
down  upon  tho  plain.  On  tho  3d,  a  body  of 
French  and  Sardinians  set  forth  on  a  reconnaissance 
up  the  Bjudar  Valley,  encountered  a  few  hundred 
Cossacks,  ajid  dispersed  them,  but  saw  nothing 
like  a  collected  Russian  army.  About  this  time 
the  French  ma^le  another  stnep  in  advance,  by 
crossing  tho  Traktir*  Bridge,  and  throwing  up 
an  earthwork  defence  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Tchernaya.  Later  in  tlie  month^  the  Turks 
received  orders  to  advance  eastward  to  Kutchka, 
a  village  near  the  confluence  of  the  Upa  with  tlie 
Tuhernaja^  one  stage  further  towards  the  heights 
whereon  the  Russians  wore  supposed  to  be 
encamped,  Ozenbash,  ATtotlor,  and  other  villages, 
were  rec^innoitrod ;  and  it  was  rendered  ^pretty 
cei-tajn  that  the  main  body  of  tho  Russians  was 
on  tho  heights  between  Aitodor  and  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Bclbek.  One  important  advantage 
gained  by  the  Allies  during  these  expeditions  was 
access  to  fertile  valleys  rich  in  foragei,  invaluable 
to  the  cavaliy;  and  in  an  indirect  way  lliey 
obtained  usoml  Information  f^^oni  a  few  Tatar 
famihes  who,  resident  in  tho  valleys,  had  bitter 
reasons  to  lament  the  marauding  visits  of  the 
CoBsacks, 

When  July  arrived,  the  Allies  wore  engaged  in 
a  series  of  movements  very  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  had  characterised  the  previous 
month ;  the  Turk*  and  Sardinians  encamped 
near  the  upper  waters  of  tho  Tchernaya,  and 
making  frequent  excursions  towards  Raidar  in 
one  direction  and  Ozenbaah  and  Aitodor  in 
another.  Tiio  valley  a  in  that  vicinity  are  so 
beautiftil,  rich  herbage  diversified  with  pleasant 
woods  and  graceful  hillsides,  that  the  troops 
were  for  a  time  delighted  with  their  position, 
after  tho  hard  life  of  the  trenches,  tlio  dirt  and 
squalor  of  Balaklava,  and  the  dreary  plains  of 
Eupatoria ;  they  were  quite  willing  to  luxuriate 
in  the  intervals  between  the  reconnoitring 
excursions.  One  result,  however,  of  these  repeated 
examinations,  was  to  lead  the  Allies  to  the 
opinion  that  they  had  no  chance  of  being  able 
to  ascend  the  heights  which  stretch  across 
nearly  cast  and  west,  sepai-ating  the  Tchernaya 
Valley  from  that  of  tho  Belbek  ;  the  Eussians 
wotdd  not  descend  from  those  luiighti;  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  plain :  they  remained  on  their 
uplands  in  unknown  strength.  General  Ltiders 
arrivofl  early  in  the  month,  witji  a  large  army ; 
and  the  Allied  commanders  began  to  deem  it 
prudetit  to  withdraw  somewhat  from  the  Baidar 
an<l  Tchouliou  Valleys  towards  Sebastopol  and 
Balaklava,  Ivst  he  should  cut  off  this  expeditionary 
forco  from  the  siege-arnay.    Omai-  Paclia's  Turks 

•  T^nktir  ind  Ikut^r  m  JCutor  ire  frtqintntly  ^r^n  In  mapa  of 
Ihe  CricDM  u  If  BJimea  at  vHiagiim  or  towiui ;  but  thr  fornicr  mcAiu 
tiffiplf  «n  Ion  or  ftsfrr-bofiH,  while  t]i»  latter  li  *  rum. 


had  for  eight  Tnonths  been  Ehifting  ftbout,  in 
obedience,  apparently,  to  ever-Tacillatiug  councils 
— first  from  Turkey  to  Eupatoria,  then  to 
Kamieseh,  then  hack  to  Eupatoria,  then  to  Bala- 
idava  and  Kainara,  then  to  tUts  valleys  east  of  the 
Tcheruaya,  ami  now  back  again  to  Kamara; 
never  being  allowod  tjo  carry  out  any  enterprise 
themselves,  and  never  admitted  to  equal  fellow^ip 
wiUi  the  English  and  French.  Many  Engliah 
officers  thonglit  at  the  ttnie,  and  later  events  justi- 
fied the  opiuiouj  that  the  Turks  would  have  been 
more  u^MIy  employed  at  Kars  or  in  Mlngrdin 


than  in  the  Crimea.  Omar  Pacha  hiul  na  oppgr- 
tunitjcs  for  diifplaying  his  militarv  genius.  What 
arrangements  were  made  between  him  and  the 
otlier  commanders,  and  to  what  esctent  thote 
arrangcmeuta  were  dictated  by  orders  from  Piia 
or  London,  were  mattera  little  kno^vn  ;  but  tli* 
fact  is  undeniable,  that  the  Turkish  troop%  mads 
neglected  by  their  ou-n  goTcrnTnont,  were  not 
rendered  usefully  available  by  the  council  of 
generals  in  the  Crimea,  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  summer,  the  Osmanlia  were  kept  in  perplexinf 
iiDoertainty  whether  their  next  mOYC  would  b« 
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to  Eupatoria,  t*)  Balaklava,  to  Kamam,  to  Eaidar, 
to  Kcitoh,  or  to  Asia ;  and  their  patriotism  was 
effectually  damjied  by  the  fitrango  treatment  they 
reccivoil.  The  Sardinian!?,  more  favourably  viewed 
by  the  English  and  French,  suffered,  ncverthelcsSj 
severely  frnm  sickness  in  the  hot  weather  of  this 
month  (July),  cncampeti  as  they  were  in  the 
Tchcmaya  plain,  in  inactive  awaitini?  for  some 
symptoms  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
llu&sians,  who  still  reinuincd  in  strong  positions 
on  the  heights,  of  Mackenzie,  Albat,  Aitodor, 
Akyar,  A'c, 

Jt  wjis  left  for  the  month  of  August  to  afford,  by 
the  «mgninary  buttle  of  the  Tchcmaya,  employ- 
ment and  excitement  to  the  numerous  troops  of 
four  nations  encamped  hi  this  wide-gpreading 
pliun ;  to  give  to  the  Allies  enthusiasm  resulting 
from  military  glory^  and  to  the  Russians  another 
example  of  the  defeats  which  always  awaited 
Oiem  in  this  quurter.  The  three  camps,  French, 
Sanliuian,  and  Turkish,  with  a  cavalry  camp  of 
Englislij  commanded  tho  whole  triangular  space 


marked  by  Balaklava,  BaiJar,  and  Inkerniann ; 
but  the  Russians,  at  the  l>cginning  of  tlie  niontli, 
showed  evident  signg  of  activity  on  the  beighu 
iKiyond  the  Tchernaya  ;  in  short,  they  resolved  to 
descend  into  the  plain,  ami  try  their  fortune  ia 
another  battle  ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  this  step, 
they  formed  new  earthwork  bfttt«ries  on  du 
slopes  of  tiie  hills.  General  Ludera  was  teiuSoirmA 
by  another  corps  under  Panlutine^  which  cnnic 
from  Bessarabia  or  some  neigbljouring  {^roviiioc, 
despite  any  arrangements  ma^le  by  tbe  Alli«t  to 
watch  the  Perckop  and  Choiigai'  routes.  @«Vif«I 
deserters  about  this  time  came  in,  giving  jmx^ 
culara  of  these  reinforcements,  but  at  the  saiM 
time  asserting  that  the  Rusj;ian^  both  within  and 
without  Sebastopol,  were  becoming  straitened  for 
supplies :  the  dreadful  havoc  among  tlie  draugllt- 
animals  having  sorely  cheeked  the  traafpsft- 
service.  Btill,  however  deficient  food  or  otflfr 
supplies  might  be  inside  the  Ixsleagnered 
reinforcements  of  ti-oops  unquestionably  Anil 
and  the  Allies  grailually  changed  tli«ir  potat 
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the  Tcljeniaja  plain  from  an  offcDsivc  to  a  defeii- 
?iive  cljaracter,  intrenchmeuts  being  thi^wn  up  on 
fill  tho  exposed  positions.  The  Sardititans  were 
especially  active  in  tliia  work ;  for  their  position, 
ou  a  aeries  of  liills  lititwcen  two  points  ivhcre  the 
Bussiana  might  possibly  cross  the  river,  was  one 
of  some  danger.  So  certain  did  the  augmcntatioo- 
of  the  Russians  become,  that  the  Allies  kept  many 
of  their  troups  under  arras  eight  aft^jr  night,  about 
the  middle  of  the  month^  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
assault.  A  party  of  Frenth  had  been  some  time 
in  tlio  Baidar  Valley,  and  among  the  beautiful 
coast'Scenery  thence  to  Yalta,  visiting  the  deserted 
summer-residences  of  the  Russian  nobility,  aud 
coming  away  laiien  with  furniture,  picturea,  books, 
musical  instruments,  ornaments,  wines,  and  count- 
less articles  wliich — ^against  the  English  general's 
wish  certainly,  if  not  that  of  the  Prench^they 
ehosc  to  regard  as  fair  liooty ;  but  these  ti-oops 
were  graflualty  cjiUt-d  in,  to  strengthen  the  force 
ia  the  Tchernaya  Valley, 

Wben  the  day  of  battle  was  about  to  appi-oacb, 
the  French  forces  in  the  plain  extcndcil  from  the 
Tidnity  of  lukermann  to  the  stonc^bridge  over 
the  Tchernaya,  the  Traktir  Bridge ;  and  the 
Sardinians  from  thence  to  the  wootlca  bridge  at 
Tchorgouna.  The  Traktir  Bridge,  opposite  the 
French  centre,  led  to  the  main  ro.id  up  to  the 
Mackenzie  heights ;  while  opposite  the  French 
right  and  the  Sardinian  forces  were  the  Tchouliou 
heights,  between  or  among  which  the  river 
Tchouliou  descended  to  its  junction  with  the 
Tchernaya  at  Tchorgouna.  Still  ftirthcr  to  the 
right,  General  d'AUonville  occupied  tlio  lower 
yiart  of  the  Baitlar  Valley,  Thus,  with  the  Turks 
on  the  heights  near  Balaklava,  and  a  few  EngUsh 
cavalry  in  rear  of  the  Sardinians,  the  whole  Icfl 
hank  of  the  ri\cr  was  wati^liod ;  anJ  Pelissior, 
who  held  the  chief  control  in  this  district  by  virtue 
of  the  largeness  of  the  force  under  his  command, 
conceived  himself  prepared  to  meet  any  sudden 
assault  General  llerbillon,  in  immediate  com- 
raandj,  took  up  his  i>osition  with  the  centre 
<livision,  opposite  the  bridge  ;  Faucheiix.  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  and  Camou  the  left;  I^ 
Vaillant's  and  Dulacs  divisions,  with  the  Imperial 
Guard,  fijmied  a  icserve ;  General  Morris  with 
tho  Chasseurs  ilAfriiiue,  and  General  Scarlett 
witlt  the  Engliish  cavalry,  occupied  a  |)osition 
between  Kamara  and  Tcliorgouna  j  lastly,  the 
French  horse- artillery,  under  Colonel  Forgeot, 
were  held  iu  readiness  for  active  service. 

Very  early  in  the  morn  of  tho  Ifith,  before 
dayliglit,  the  French  heard  a  brisk  firing  on  the 
Sardinian  flank,  and  then  found  themselves 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon 
from  the  opposite  licights,  £uvclopcd  in  mi^it 
from  the  river  and  smoke  from  the  gvms,  the 
heights  were  almost  obsmirod  from  view ;  but 
it  speedily  appeared  that  the  Rttsisians  had  de- 
scended from  the  Mackenzie  and  Aitodor  Hills 
during  tho  night,  and  wei'^  advancing  in  force 
towards  the  river.     With  great  vigour  the  ononij 


crossed  the  river  and  the  aqueduet  opposite  the 
French  loft,  and  attacked  Camou's  division, 
advancing  with  a  resolution  wdiich  attracted  the 
admiration  even  of  tiieir  opiKjncnta;  but,  met 
by  tho  bayonet  in  front,  by  a  flank- mo veci eat 
on  the  left,  and  by  artillery  on  various  sides, 
they  were  repulsed  after  a  short  but  severe 
struggle,  and  recrosscil  to  Iho  right  bank  of  the 
Tcheniaya.  The  central  attack,  on  the  bridge 
aud  Herbillon's  division,  was  much  more  severe; 
tha  llusslans,  working  themsetves  up  to  a  freni^y 
after  each  repulse,  and  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  charge.  Two  divisions  dashed  over  tfio 
river— by  tho  bridge,  by  pontoons,  and  by  fording 
— crosscil  the  aqiicilnct,  the»  the  outer  French 
line  of  defence,  aud  came  upon  Herbillon  in  a  way 
that  seems  to  have  been  little  expected  by  him 
or  hts  troops.  Two  field-guns  were  at  the  same 
thne  di-awn  over  tho  bridge,  anti  a  tliird  dragged 
over  at  a  ford.  Then,  under  cover  of  these  fruns, 
the  Russians,  with  excessive  ardour,  rushed  half- 
way up  the  Fedukhine  heights,  and  seemed  on 
the  point  of  gaining  the  day.  Herbillon,  Ilow- 
cver,  quickly  made  the  necessary  arrangements ; 
Generals  Faucheux  and  l>e  Failly  met  them,  bore 
their  charge,  and  then  chatted  in  return,  driving 
them  back  over  the  bridge.  Then,  amid  a  i-oar 
of  artillery  on  both  sides,  the  Russians  re- formed 
their  columns  of  attack,  reinforced  by  another 
dense  mass  of  infantry,  and  prepared  for  a  sect>nd 
onslaught  ;  to  resist  this,  llerbillon  strengthened 
Faucheiix  and  Do  Failly  by  several  ailditiooal 
regiments  ;  while  Forgeot  brought  up  his  horse- 
artillery  into  fluch  a  position  as  to  pour  out  a  fire 
of  grape  upon  the  enemy  as  they  advanced  ;  the 
result  of  these  movements  was,  that  at  the  second 
passage  of  the  bridge  by  the  Russians  they  en- 
countered a  most  iletenuincd  resistance,  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  conflict  and  a  disastrous  retreat. 
A  third  time,  driven  on  by  their  generals  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter,  did  tho  devoted  Russians 
cross  the  river,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  pt»sitions 
whereon  tho  French  de fence -W'orks  had  been 
constructed  •  but  again  were  they  repuJised  with 
terrible  loss.  At  every  point  where  the  French 
were  attack esl,  failure  attended  the  Russian  openi- 
tions — failure  accompanied  by  fearful  carnage ; 
for  the  Russijius  were  so  ilensely  ]^acked  as  to 
render  retreat  difHcult  •  ami  the  retn>grade  move- 
ment to  the  bridge,  with  the  victors  closely 
pursuing,  was  attcudtd  Avith  more  sanguinary 
consequences  than  even  the  attacks  themselves, 
A  French  officer,  describing  tho  scene  at  this 
moment,  said :  '  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Russian 
general*  ma«Jo  the  most  desperate  attempts  to 
stay  and  rally  the  thousands  who  were  wiliUy 
flying ;  the  Russian  soldiers,  panic-stricken  under 
tho  inlluenec  of  terror,  opened  for  themselves  a 
]iassage  through  their  own  reserve  battalions, 
decimated  and  falling  by  hundreds  under  tho 
fire  of  the  Allied  batteries.  The  bridge,  far  too 
narrow  for  the  heavy  comjtact  masses  which 
rushed  to  it,  became  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful 
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eonfuuon.'  At  last  tho  defeated  columns,  leflsened 
in  nninbor  by  many  thousand  men,  finally  crossod 
tlie  bridge  and  retired. 

The  Sardinians,  from  tke  natiiro  of  the  contest, 
bore  a  much  lig^hter  burden  than  the  French, 
inasmuch  as  tho  latter  were  posted  at  and  near  the 
ooDtested  bridge.  When  Gen  end  Delia  Marmora, 
on  the  evening  of  tho  15th,  roceiveil  in  form  at  ion 
that  Pehfisicr  apprehendcil  an  attack  from  tho 
Iluttstans,  ho  ordered  lais  forces  to  bo  under  arms 
At  a  very  eariy  hour  on  the  following  morning. 
TUe  Sardinians  had  slightly  fortified  a  small 
range  of  hills  at  tho  left  bank  of  the  Tehoulioo, 
near  the  point  of  junction  witli  the  Tcheniaya,  as 
well  a*  two  advanced  points  on  the  opposite  or 
right  bank :  the  chief  of  thew  was  called  by  Delia 
Marmora  the  Tehorgouna  Mamelon — apparently 
tho  same  aa  GortchakofF  designated  the  Telegraph 
Jlill.  Before  dayiiglit  on  the  1 6th  these  outposts 
were  suddenly  attacked  by  Liprandi  ;  throe 
Russian  batteries  opened  fire;  and  ero  Delia 
Marmora  could  rightly  estimate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  assault,  three  strong  columns  of 
Russian  infantry  made  a  bayonet-charge  against 
a  series  of  earthen  breastworks  thrown  up  by 
the  Sardinians,  tho  men  bringing  scaling-ladders 
to  surmount  tho  ditches  and  parapots.  Delia 
Marraoraj  seeing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
tb«ie  works,  which  wcro  at  tho  time  defended 
hy  only  three  companies,  sent  over  a  battalion  of 
Bersaglien — Piedmontcse  riflemen— under  Major 
GnvoBP,  together  with  a  column  of  Turkish 
troops,  Tho  enemy's  attack  was,  liowcver,  too 
strong  to  bo  resisted,  although  the  three  com- 
panies  gallantly  held  their  position  for  some 
time;  and  tho  Sanlhiiau  outposts  retired  under 
tho  protection  of  the  snpportinj^^-party ;  at  the 
same  time  tbat  tho  English  and  Turkish  artillery, 
conveniently  posted,  kept  up  a  warm  fire  on  the 
enemy's  batteries  on  tho  heights  beyond  tho  river. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  battle-field  in  other 
(quarters,  Delia  Marmora  formed  an  opinion  that 
the  attack  on  his  position  was  only  a  feint  ^  and 
he  therefore  sought  how  best  ho  might  render 
aid  to  the  French.  He  sent  a  portion  of  his  fifth 
brigade  to  the  French  right  wing ;  he  placed  two 
batteries  in  a  position  where  they  might  ntain- 
tain  an  oblique  fire  against  the  enemy;  and  he 
arranged  a  small  body  of  English  and  Sardinian 
cavalry  in  a  state  of  readiness  to  make  a  charge. 
if  need  should  require.  The  French  hail  been 
enabled  to  repulse  the  enemy  completely  before 
the  Sardinians  arrived,  and  therefore  Delia  Mar- 
mora was  in  a  position  to  direct  all  his  attention 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  crossing  the  river, 
and  reoccupying  the  heights  he  had  held  in  the 
morn  in  g>  Only  a  portion  of  tho  Sardinians  were 
engaged,  and  of  tliese  no  more  than  20O  were 
put  A^ris  (fe  comhai  .•  among  whom  wa*^  General 
Count  Montevecchio.  It  was  not  much  that  the 
Sardinians  ha<l  to  achieve;  but  they  did  it  gal- 
lantly, and  were  proud  to  have  met  the  cmfB 
forces  in  the  open  field. 


The  Russians  effecting  a  finual  retreat  Bcpom 
the  bridge,  Pelissier  felt  for  a  motnent  iootiticd 
to  pursue  them,  and  was  about  to  ordfir  iht 
French,  Enghsh,  and  i^ardlnian  ctLvaJjy  to  ^mh 
across  the  river;  but  the  retreat  was  ^fecied  ao 
quickly,  and  the  Russian  columns  were  sw  slroo^ 
protectod  by  artUlery  and  cavalry,  that  he  diwnied 
it  expedient  to  abandon  this  plan;  the  caralry 
captured  several  hundred  prisoners,  but  did  oot 
cheek  the  retreat  of  tho  main  bo^ly*  From  nine 
o'clock  until  three  in  the  aftemooB^  this  rcin>. 
grade  movement  was  being  efibctcd,  until,  at  the 
last-named  hour,  the  Russians  finally  disa^ppeared 
over  the  Mackenzie  heights,  carrying  with  them 
wounded  comradea,  disappointed  hopes,  and  1 
honour.  From  the  wild^  frenzied  manner  in  whi 
the  dense  columns  ha^l  made  the  att^icka,  it 
believed  by  the  French  that  tho  Russians 
been  pUed  hberally  with  brandy  before  the 
as  at  Inkermann ;  and  this  proved  to  bo  the 
for  innumerable  spirit-bottles  were  found  on 
battle-ground,  near  tho  slain  and  wound cil  men; 
and  some  of  tho  prisoners  stated  that  the  dtstrj- 
bution  of  spirits  had  followed  the  rea4ing  of  » 
letter  by  Gortchakoff  from  the  cair  to  iht 
troops. 

When  Pelissier  sent  his  aceount  of  tho  battle  I* 
the  French  government,  he  enclosed  a  copy  of  aa 
official  document  found  on  the  body  of  a  Russiaa 
general  killed  in  the  action;  tho  officer  was  OTfv 
posed  to  be  General  Head,  who  commande^l  thu 
Rn^&iau  right  wing;  and  the  doeumcnt  was  & 
plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  battle  on  the  IGth. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  attack  was  in 
jmrsuance  of  stringent  orders  received  from  BH 
Pctcraburg,  against  the  jadgnient  of  tho  genenUt 
engaged  [  but  whether  this  were  so  or  not,  R^id*! 
instructions  and  GorlchakofTs  dispatches  'art 
deserving  of  notice  here,  as  they  throw  some  liglil 
on  the  tactics  of  tho  battle.  The  document  8«t 
forth  that  the  right  witig,  under  General  aid-de- 
camp Read,  oonsistetl  of  twenty-five  battaUons  of 
infantry,  eight  squadrons  of  regular  caralry,  one 
regiment  or  eight  sotnias  of  Gossack!^  and  eixty- 
two  field-pieces.  On  the  night  of  tiie  15th,  Read 
and  Lipratidi  were  to  descend  from  tho  Mackentii 
lieight*,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind,  exwpi 
four  days'  provisions  and  tbe  camp-eqnipiift 
necessary  for  distributing  it:  the  cavaliy  and 
artillery  taking  with  them  as  much  honio-fodddr 
as  possible.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  Tnoming  of 
the  10th  those  generals  were  to  descend  towmrdi 
tho  banks  of  tho  Tchemaya,  in  command  of  tb« 
right  and  left  wings  respectively,  having  thrir 
infantry  in  advance  and  cavalry  In  the  rear,  and 
provided  with  flying-brjdgea  for  crossing  the  liwr 
at  varinus  points.  At  a  given  signal,  Ej^d  wu 
to  effect  a  crossing,  and  immediately  nttack  the 
Fedukhine  Hills  or  heights,  a  scries  of  low 
elevations  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  occupied 
by  the  French.  Having  gained  |KM$caslon  of 
those  hills,  ho  was  to  fortily  Iiis  podtion,  and 
await  further    orders   from  the   cominaQd«r-lii- 
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chief.  Tbe  document  was  signed  hy  Major-gmeml 
G  ro  I*  n  Pel  d,  qu  art  er m  as  te  r-gcncral. 

That  much  importance  was  attacheti  by  tlio 
Riissiana  to  ihia  man<BUvre  ia  unquotionaljto. 
Gortchiikoff  is  known  to  have  represented  to  his 
government,  some  weeks  earhcr,  his  apprehension 
that  his  gupphes,  of  food  if  not  of  ammunition, 
woulfl  fail  at  Sebastopol  if  some  distinct  enterprise 
were  not  undertaken — especially  as  the  Allies 
controlled  at  that  time  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Consequent 
on  these  representations,  Gortchakoff  ap|>eara  to 
have  received  stringent  ordera  from  the  czar  or  hia 
government  to  make  an  attack  in  the  Tchemaja 
[dain,  in  the  hope  that  success  there  obtained 
would  compel  the  Allies  to  raise  the  siege.  MiU- 
tary  critics  have  since  agreed  that  the  attack  was 
ill  planned,  not  likely  to  succeed  even  against  less 
bravo  and  skilful  soldiers  than  the  French  ; 
aliiiough  the  latter  wero  to  a  certain  extent  taken 
by  surprise.  A  corps  d'arm^e,  after  an  exhausting 
march  from  Bessarabia,  was  driven  to  battto 
without  any  interval  for  rest.  Some  of  the  Russian 
jirisotiers  taken  during  tiio  battle  stated  that  a 
council  of  war  had  been  held  on  the  Mackenzie 
heights  on  the  13th,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
attac^k  to  be  made;  and  that  a  majority  of  generals 
agreed  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  and  advice  of 
08ten-8acken«  The  prisoncra  also  stated  that  on© 
of  the  gmnd'duk<ra  had  arrived,  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  czar's  troops. 

Prince  Gortchakoif,  in  his  account  of  the  action, 
stated  that  he  divided  his  forces  into  two  wings  or 
columns,  one  under  Read  to  attaek  the  Fedukhine 
Hills,  and  tlie  other  under  Liprandi  to  attack 
Tchoi^onua.  The  French,  ho  »aid,  occupied  the 
Fedukhine  heights  opposite  Traktir  Bridge;  the 
HardinianB  and  Turks  hchl  the  Ilasfort  heights 
opposite  Tcborgouna ;  while  the  Baidar  Valley, 
a  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Tchemaya,  and 
the  region  between  Kamara  and  Kailikoi,  were 
occupied  by  various  portions  of  the  Allied  troops. 
Liprandii  was  to  atUek  tho  Sarflinians  netir 
Tchorgonija,  drive  them  across  the  river,  and 
then  seize  the  Hasfort  heights  ;  while  Read  was  to 
attack  the  French  at  Traktir  Bridge,  where  tliey 
had  estal.dished  a  strong  $M«  du  pont  or  bridge- 
defence,  and  then,  crossing  tho  brieve,  to  assail  the 
Fedukhine  heights.  Although  these  elevations 
arc  sometimes  called  'height^/  sometimes  'hills,' 
sometimes  'inamelons,'  they  are  not  so  lofty  as 
the  [ilatcau  and  mountains  gurrounding  the  plain 
gi-nei-ally.  GortchakoiT  ordered  Read  not  to  attack 
tho  bridge  until  Liprandi  had  succeeded  in  his 
i»aillt  on  tho  Sardinians  at  Tcborgouna ;  but 
Rtiad,  according  to  the  prince's  account,  spoiled  all 
by  commencing  too  soon.  '  It  is  impossible,*  says 
Gortchakof!*,  *  for  mo  to  explain  the  motive  winch 
detormined  that  general  to  make  tho  attack  con- 
trary to  tho  pre-arranged  plan  without  having 
reoeived  my  orders  so  to  do ;  for  very  soon  after- 
wards he  himself  and  the  chief  of  his  stafF  were 
killwi'  Tho  dii  patch  goes  on  to  state  that  Read's 
forces;,  anticipating  the  proper  moment  for  the 


attack,  descended  to  tho  river,  captured  the  tSto 
du  pont,  crossed  at  two  or  three  ditfereut  points, 
then  crossed  the  a^jueduet  leading  down  to  Inker- 
mann  and  Sebastopol,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
Fedukhine  heights.  Read,  who  met  his  death  very 
early  in  tlte  struggle,  had  been  fourteen  years 
inspector-general  of  cavalry  at  Warsaw  ;  tlien 
second  in  command  under  Prince  Woronaow  in 
the  Caucasus ;  and  then  successor  to  Osten- 
Sacken  as  commander  of  a  corps  d'arm^o  in  the 
Crimea ;  much  had  been  expected  of  him,  and 
his  deatli  produced  a  jjainful  sensation  in  many 
Russian  circles.  Gortchakofi''a  disjiatch  proceeds 
to  narrate  that,  seeing  the  error  wtiich  ha<l  been 
made,  aud  seeing  the  advance  of  strong  French 
reinforcements,  tho  prince  hajstily  countennauded 
the  attack  on  tho  Hasfort  heights,  and  concen- 
trated all  his  attention  on  Traktir  R ridge  and 
its  vicinity  ;  that  his  division*  made  many 
heroic  attempts  ti>  gain  the  Fcilukhine  heights; 
that  seeing  tho  French  increased  now  to  50,000 
men,  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  abstain  from  further 
attacks,  recrossed  the  river,  and  drew  up  his 
whole  army  in  order  of  battle  eastward  of  the 
Tchemaya.  The  manner  in  which  the  dispatch 
converts  a  defeat  into  an  apparent  victory  is 
curious : — '  I  remained  here  four  hours,  hopiug 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  called  iu  his  troops, 
would  CTos»  the  Tchemaya  and  attack  us  in  this 
position,  where  I  would  have  opened  a  heavj-  fire 
of  artillery  upon  him,  and  tlien  charged  with 
infantry  and  cavalry ;  but  ho  dared  not  attempt 
it ',  and  as  deticiency  of  water  did  not  aUow  me 
to  remain  longer  on  the  spot,  I  ordered  back  the 
troops  to  Mackenzie  heights.  Darmg  this  retro- 
grade  movement,  the  cuemy  remained  inactive.' 
Oortchakofi*  acknowledged  his  loss  to  be  very 
severe,  though  its  amount  was  not  publicly 
announced ;  it  included  Generals  Read,  WrcHsky, 
and  "Weimam  killed,  and  Generals  Wrackcn, 
Prouskouriakofi",  TouloubteflT,  and  Gribbe  severely 
wounded;  while  several  other  general  officers 
received  slight  wounds.  The  prince  sooght  to 
lessen  the  mortification  of  his  army  by  isisuing  an 
'order  of  tho  day'  on  tho  ITtb,  praijsing  their 
gallauti7,* 

The  plain  between  the  Fedukhine  heights  and 
Traktir  Bridge  presented  a  terrible  sight  when 
the  battle  was  over,  especially  near  the  banks 
of  the  aqueduct,  Russians  strewed  the  ground 
in  eve^  direction,  licaped  one  upon  anotiier, 
and  shattered  l>y  cannon  rather  than  by  muskets 
or  the  bayonet;  for,  according  to  their  usual 
practice,  they  had  charged  in  dense  columns,  as  if 

•  '  Soldier*  l-Howercr  calami  ton*  y(?ft*n!fcy,  by  God's  »U1,  m»y 
h*Tc  been  f»r  n»,  liw  Rrmy  ^vo  a  apw  prvnt  vt  !*■  tiaitUleint 
eouriKD  nnd  power  of  cndaraiiEid.  Your  ifi>petiu)iu  courage  broka 
tliroti^b  all  Impediment  u  If  tliejr  bnd  been  mert;  r«^*,  hdiI  tou 

Ultra  «(rnlRSt  your  bftjoaciU,  Soldicri!  jou  j-iwunla,*  wortbilf 
mainUiocd  llic  rppntatfoTi  of  onr  am*-,  and  It  H  n  tacrrd  duty  on 
my  part  to  inform  tbc  EnipFror,  oat  Howcrcign,  that  locb  wat  tbe 
Cftsp.  Tlie  jiowcr  pUicnl  In  niy  hard*  atrciiay  ennblw  mc  to  (fiv'« 
Ristiiy  at  yua  tbo«e  rewiiHs  ubicb  yon  dnert«  fbr  your  airKhakeo 
TiilcHir.  Act  aj  you  did  yHtardvy,  *bA,  «T«n  If  Providence  xliould 
not  tsTo-wti  your  effort*  wUh  tb  t  mcwag  they  oeacrr^,  you  may  be 
usund  thRt  yoa  irUl  neeJre  the  tbanlu  of  yoar  Cmpnrer.* 


to  act  bj  the  momenttim  of  a  ponderous  masa, 
and  had  thus  been  shot  down  in  whole  ranks  at  & 
time,  whiJe  in  a  state  almofit  maddened  with  driuk. 
It  was  necessary  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  cullectmg 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead — sad  duties 
which  occupied  two  entire  daja.  Pelieaier,  in 
Ills  dispatch,  gave  the  Enssian  loss  at  no  less  Ihau 
3O0O  killed  and  5000  wounded.  So  raany  poor 
shattered  but  living  men  were  lying  about  steeped 
in  gore,  that  PeUasier  took  1626  of  tUem  as 
wounded  prisoners,  and  placed  them,  together  with 
3S  officers,  under  the  caro  of  his  own  surgeons. 
About  4^)0  un wounded  prisoners  remained  Viith 
the  French,  and  100  with  the  Bardinians.  The 
French  loss,  though  considerable,  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  enemy  i  shewing  that  tjiere 
must  have  hcen  sumethlitg  strikingly  different  in 
the  tactics  pursued  by  the  two  generals,  Pelissier 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  9  officers  killed  and  61 
woundeii,  together  with  172  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  killed,  146  missing,  and  1163 
wounded.  The  total,  French  and  Sardinians,  put 
A«r#  de  combat,  were  about  1800.  For  the  sake 
of  common  humanity,  the  French  agreed  to  bury 
all  the  dead,  without  distinction  of  nation,  on  the 
lefl  side  of  tho  river,  and  the  Russians  those  on 
the  right  The  river  and  aqueduct  became  so 
choked  with  dead  and  dyed  with  blood,  that 
orders  were  issued  for  no  cavalry  horses  to  he 
watered  in  those  now  polluted  streams. 

The  importance  of  tliis  victory  was  not  fully 
known  to  the  Allies  until  all  was  over.  Gf*rt- 
chakofl*  who  commanded  in  person,  had  intendcil, 
if  tho  attack  ha<l  succeeded,  to  compel  them  to 
raise  tho  siege ;  one  portion  of  his  army  was  to 
have  attacked  Balaklava,  another  to  have  stormed 
the  rear  of  the  siege-works  on  tlie  plateau,  while 
two  vigorous  sorties  were  to  have  been  made  fmm 
the  town — the  whole  of  these  operations  tending, 
if  successful,  to  drive  the  besiegers  out  seaward 
in  the  direction  of  Kamiesch.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  tlie  garrison  within  8ehas- 
topol  at  that  time  ;  hut  GortclmkofTa  anny  etigaged 
in  this  liattle  was  estimated  by  Pelissier  and 
Sbipson  at  50,00«>  to  6<>,000  infantry,  witii  tKiOO 
cavalry  and  KJO  pieces  of  artillei'y ;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  considered  —  or  perhaps  the 
authorities  at  St  Petersburg  considered — a  force 
sufficiently  powerful  to  justify  an  attack  on  tho 
besiegers.  General  Simpson,  in  a  dispatch  de- 
tailing tho  aGhicvcnients  of  his  Allies,  stated 
that  tho  French  anrl  Sai^iinians  together,  actuidly 
eugageid,  did  not  exceed  16,500  men  ;  although 
Iftl^  reinforcements  would  unquestionably  have 
come  up  had  the  battle  continued.  The  EugltBh 
and  Turks,  except  a  few  batteries  of  arUllery,  were 
not  cngagctl  in  tho  struggle,  although  at  band  if 
needed. 

The  Tchemaya  plain  resumed  nearly  its  former 
condition  after  the  battle,  the  Allied  troops  having 
little  to  do  but  to  look  out  for  Knssians,  and  tho 
Russians  seldom  allowing  any  of  their  forces  to  bo 
visible  on  the  hills  except  a  few  reconnoitring 


Cossacks.  Nevertheless^  glittiincring  Ij^te  wen 
frequently  seen  at  night  among  Che  Mlhi  aadai 
it  was  not  well  known  what  these  loi^t  por- 
tend, the  French  and  Sardinians  were  freqiumtlj 
harasseil  and  fatigued  by  night  and  emtij  merm 
duties,  in  readiness  for  some  supposed  poisiUr 
attack.  Tho  Tatar?,  who  came  In  freqoeiilly  m 
informants,  succeeded  rather  in  exciting  v^gn 
uneasiness  than  in  giving  |>o&itir6  itiJftynaaitioiL 
To  guard  the  Traktir  Bridge  more  cAeciiiaUy,  tbe 
French  now  constructed  three  rcdoabts  ocar  H^ 
which  they  named  resj^ectivelj  after  BAgba, 
Bi£ot,  and  La  Bussoniere  ^  ^hile  tb«  Sardimiafii 
rendered  their  position,  south^ea&twsTil  of  Urn 
French,  almost  as  strong  as  an  iDtrcnched  —- ■ 
Whole  regiments  were  at  the  same  time  em: 
as  they  eonld  be  spared,  in  making  gabiou^  ji»r 
the  sit^e-trcnches  outside  Sebastopol,  which  wert 
conveyed  daily  to  the  trenches  by  artillery-wagow, 
General  Simpson  received  information  that  tum 
divisions  of  grenadiers  had  arrived  in  the  Crime* 
from  Russia,  and  w^ere  being  oouvcjed  in  cutis 
from  SimfcroiH>l  and  Bakteh6&erai  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie heights ;  but  it  formed  no  part  of  Ih* 
Allietl  policy  to  make  any  att^^npt  to  check  the 
arrival  of  those  roinforoements. 

When  September  arrived,  the  expectations  of 
another  attack  from  the  Russians  gradually  died 
away ;  and   the  rumours  then  became  rife  of  a 
dcmoraliseij  state  of  the  soldiery  within  Sebastoptil 
and  of  Baktch<?serai  being  one  va^t  hospital  ««f 
woundeil  Russians,  crowded  with  far  more  miser- 
able creatures  than  the  sui-gcons  could  attend  la 
Symptoms  became  visible  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  to  hut  tliemsclve*,  or  nithtr 
burrow  themselves,  among  the  Mackenzie  heights, 
in  readiness  for  tho  approaching  winter,  a«  if  tu 
form  a  permanent  barrier  against  any  adranw  *if 
the  Allies    northward.    Keverihck-ss    there   wju 
sufficient  doubt    concerning    the  intentions    aiul 
movements  of  the  enemy  to  keep  the  Allies  on  iht 
alert  in  the  Tchernaya  plain,  strengthening  all  the 
numerous  hillocks  on  the  left  bank  of  tlic  river. 
During  tho  momentous  proceedings  at  Skd^.i 
—the  bombardment  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7  [ : 
capture  of  the  Malakofl'on  the  Sth,  and  the  i  > 
of  the  Russians  to  the  north  side  of  tlte  h,.» 
on  the  yth— this  motley  army  in  the  rear,  cuu- 
sisting  of  Allies  of  four  nations^  remained  on  lire 
watch  for  any  operations  that  might  call  for    ! 
services ;   but  none  such  occunod.     Ilighlari 
Bersaglicri,   Zouaves,    and    Osnianlia    fratcrni] 
during  their  hours  of  leisure  :  using  tho 
a  sort  of  universid  language  of  good-felloe 
amongst  themselves,  and  tlie  '  Moskov  non 
i\3  an  equally  general  declaration  of  opinioa 
ueniing  the  enemy. 

After    the    evacuation    of  Sebastopol    by 
Russians,  large  bodies  of  French  left  the'deg^ 
camp  and  went  to  the  Baidar  Valley,  cither  pro- 
paratory  to  some  intcudet!  mauceuvre,  or  to 
their  health  in  this  verdimt  part  of  tho 
which  was    traversed   and  rtvtraverscil    by 


AUiecH  troops  all  tbe  way  from.  Tchorgouna  and 
Baidar  to  Yalta.  Sow  military  roada  wera  con- 
structed in  various  diret-tioiiB,  between  Balaklava, 
K^nara,  Tctiorjfouna,  tlio  Falukhine  heights,  and 
the  plateau,  to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the 
great  number  of  troops  onea.mped  on  the  plain, 
The  positions  of  the  belligerent  forces  were  truly 
coinpreljcnaive  and  formidable  at  this  period ; 
for  while  the  Allie<.l  lines  and  camps  extended 
fi-om  Kaniicsch  in  the  west  to  Baidar  in  tho 
east,  the  Russian  lines  and  camps  occupied  the 
whole  range  of  heights  from  the  uorthom  side 
of  Bebastopol  Harbour  to  the  Aitodor  HiUa  near 
Mangoup  Kal<&,  with  Simferoiiol  and  Bakt^jh^serai 
as  a  base  of  operations.  In  the  month  of  October 
the  Allied  position  became  still  more  eittensive ; 
for  the  Sardiniaos  pushed  across  the  Tchemaya 
at  Tchorgouna,  and  made  frequent  excnraious  up 
the  TchouUou  Valley  to  Ozenbash  and  Altodor; 
while  the  French  extended  tbeir  encampments 
from  the  Baidar  Valley  north-east  towards 
the  upper  waters  of  the  lielbt>k,  and  occupied 
a  position  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  Baktch^serat.  Great  as  were  these 
advancements,  however,  they  assumed  no  other 
than  a  defensive  character ;  for  no  comprehensive 
field-operations  were  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in 
tliis  quarter — the  main  purport  having  apparently 
been  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  Russian  lines.  And 
thus  did  winter  begin  in  the  Tchemaya  Valley. 


OPEEATlO.Xa     IN     TDE     BE  A     OF     AZOF. 

While  one  portion  of  the  Allied  forces — four 
armies  under  four  loailers— was  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Bebastopol,  another 
in  the  occupation  of  Eupatoria,  and  a  thinl  in 
operations  in  the  Tchemaya  \'alley,  im[>orti!nt 
events  were  occnrrtng  at  another  part  of  the 
Crimea,  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

The  military  value  of  the  western  sliores  of  this 
Sea  has  already  been  touched  upon,  relative  to  the 
routes  of  supply  for  Sebastopol  ;  but  the  sea  has 
a  vast  imi>ortance  of  its  own,  as  an  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  Centi-al  Knssia,  and  it  early  became 
a  question  with  tiie  AUiep,  whether  an  expedition 
to  this  quarter  would  not  be  an  effectual  mode  of 
carrying  on  war  against  the  c?ar.  Even  while  the 
winter- frosts  yet  bound  the  coasts  witli  an  icy 
fringe,  a  strict  blockade  was  established  by  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bmat,  dated  the 
1st  of  February  1855,  against  all  the  porta  in  the 
north  -  west  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  including 
Odessa,  Akermann,  and  OTidiopol— all  those  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dnieper,  including 
Kinbarn,  OczakofT,  Kherson,  and  Nicolaieff  all 
those,  minor  in  importance,  in  the  Gulf  of  Perekop 
— all  those  on  tlie  south  coast,  including  Yalta, 
Alushta,  Suudak,  and  Ealfa— and  all  the  porLs  in 
and  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  including  Kertch, 
Tenikale,  Berdiansk,  Taganrog^  Arabat,  Genitehi, 
and   Anapa,     But   a   mere    blockade    did   not 

So 


comprise  all  aimed  at  by  the  Alliea;  and  to 
understand  further  operations,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  relation  between  the  several 
ports  on  this  last-named  sea. 

The  Sea  of  Azof*  extends  about  ninetj^  mile* 
from  the  Strait  of  Kertch  nearly  northward  to 
the  Bi^loserai  Spit,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
A /of  or  Don,  which  extends  a  further  distance  of 
seventy  miles.  Stretching  across  east  and  west, 
from  Bi^sIitskoT  Liman  to  Genitchi,  the  length  is 
140  miles.  The  noi'thern  shore  is  generally  of 
moderate  height,  broken  up  into  bays  by  projecting 
spits  of  sand,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  ant 
singularly  hooked  towards  the  west  at  the  points, 
as  if  influenced  by  currents  coming  from  the  Don. 
The  eastern  coast,  inhabited  by  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea,  is  low,  sandy,  and  much  interrupted  by 
limans  or  lagoons.  The  Kertch  peninsula  and  the 
Taman  peninsula  form  the  south  coast,  broken  by 
the  only  opening  into  the  Sea  of  Awf,  the  Strait 
of  Kertch  or  Yenikal^  j  while  the  western  GOut 
is  formed  by  the  remarkable  Spit  or  Tongue  of 
Arabat,  described  in  a  former  section.  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is  under  fifty  feet,  aad 
most  of  the  coast-line  is  bounded  by  shoals  which, 
seriously  Impeding  navigation,  are  yearly  render- 
ing the  whole  sea  shallower.  The  stagnant  waters 
— frown  in  winter  and  pestilential  in  summer — 
of  Uie  Sivash  or  Putrid  Sea,  itself  nearly  cut  in 
two  by  the  Chongar  peninsula,  enterr  the  Se^  of 
Asiof  at  Genitchi  Strait.  The  towns  of  Taganrog, 
Nakhitch^vau,  RostofT,  mid  Aiof  are  within  the 
limits  of  the  estuary  of  the  Don ;  those  of  Mariopol, 
Berdiansk,  and  Genitchi  are  on  the  north  coast ; 
in  the  south-west  corner  is  Arabat ;  wliile  near 
the  straits  are  Yenikale,  Kertch,  and  Taman,  with 
Anapa  and  Kaffa  on  the  outer  or  Black  Sea 
coast. 

Even  before  the  ofterations  of  1855  began,  the 
Allied  admirals  had  sent  reconnoitring  squadrons 
towards  this  rcgion,t  examining  the  Circassian 
coast,  but  distrustful  of  the  shaBows  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azof  Early  in  Mart^j 
Captain  Gifford,  cruising  in  this  quarter,  sent  the 
tlprr  steamer  to  examine  Kuban  Liman  or  Bay, 
between  Anapa  and  the  Strait  of  Kertch  ;  Lieu- 
tenant Armytage,  conmianding  the  steamer,  dis- 
persed a  few  Cossacks  on  the  shore,  and  destroyed 
a  fort,  battery,  barrack,  and  granaries.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  hearing  that  the  Russian  fort  of 
Soudjufc  KaK',  on  the  Circassian  coast,  was  in  an 
ill-defended  state,  Gifford  determined  on  an  attack, 
He  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  few  Circassian*  on 
shore,  who  undertook  to  attack  the  fort  by  land  if 
he  would  do  so  by  sea.  lie  anchored  at  ItKXJ 
yards  from  the  place^  and  sent  in  such  a  hot  fire 
of  shot  and  shell  as  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of 
the  fort ;  but  tlie  Circassians,  for  some  rcaaoD 
which  Giflbrd  could  not  divine,  n^lected  to  make 
the  land- attack ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  land  a  force  under  such  circumstftnceii 

•  fee  ca1(Kirci]  map,  •  Sen  of  Ajti!>' 
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CAMPAIGNS  SUBOBtHlfATE  TO  THE  SIEGE, 


the  RussJaDB  probably  retunie<l  to  tho  fort  after 
he  had  left 

A  direct  attack  on  the  ports  ia  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
ho^veTer,  was  not  made  until  the  month  of  May, 
when  tlio  good  sense  of  the  Englifih  and  French 
uationa  insisted  on  somothing  more  being  done 
in  the  Crimea  than  merely  besieging  Scbastopol. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  it  began  to  be  whispered 
in  the  eamp  that  a  naval  expedition  was  about  to 
be  sent  towards  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  early  in  May 
preparations  were  made  for  despatching  a  fleet  of 
heavily-armed  steamers,  with  leveral  gnn-boata, 
under  Sir  Edmnnd  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat,  to 
test  the  strength  of  tho  Russian  fort ificat ions  at 
Eerteh  and  Yenikal^  i  there  was  also  to  be  a  eon- 
tin  gont  of  British  troops  nnder  Sir  Geoi^e  Brown, 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery;  while  one  or  two 
skilled  interpreters  were  to  bo  included,  as  if  to 
open  communications  with  the  Cireassiaus.  All 
were  in  pleasurable  expectation  a-t  the  prospect 
of  active  service  in  a  new  region,  when  suddenly 
the  hopes  wero  dashed  by  the  abandonment,  or 
at  least  postponement,  of  the  expedition.  What 
were  tbo  motives,  waa  not  publicly  annonnced; 
but  the  decision  was  made  at  Parisi,  not  at 
Sebastopoh  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  wcIJ*appointed 
fleet  of  forty  sail  steamed  forth  from  Kamic^ch  and 
Balatlava,  conveying  12,000  or  l4/)00  troops  eager 
for  glory ;  when,  after  a  render  von  3  on  the  flth, 
just  as  they  wero  nearing  the  Strait  of  Kortch, 
a  French  ex  press-steam  or  vrns  espied  hastening 
towards  them;  the  steamer  brought  a  message, 
countermanding  the  expedition,  in  virtue  of 
instmctiona  received  from  Paris.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  those  instruetions, 
Oaurobert  Mt  bound  to  obey  them,  and  he  sent 
orders  to  Bruat  at  oneo  to  return.  This  broke 
up  the  expedition  -,  for  whether  or  not  Lyons 
iras  authorisetl  by  Raglan  to  proceed  alone,  thus 
shorn  of  hia  ally's  support,  he  did  not  do  so,  but 
returned  with  his  fleet  to  Balaklava,  of  course 
bringing  back  with  bim  the  soldiers,  who  had 
landed  nowhere.  It  was  with  bitter  mortiflcation 
and  disappointment  that  the  orc?er  was  rcccivetl ; 
soldiers  and  sailors  saw  no  stratc^eal  reasons, 
and  did  not  want  to  know  any  political  reasona, 
for  such  a  strange  retrograde  movement  at  such 
a  time;  they  knew  they  had  set  out  for  some 
warlike  attack  on  Kertch  or  its  vicinity,  and 
oouJd  ill  brook  such  a  change  of  plan.  It  was 
Burmised,  from  many  concurrent  circumstances, 
that  tlie  emperor  of  the  French,  determining  on  a 
bold  prosecution  of  the  siege,  wanted  Bruat's  fleet 
to  carry  large  reinforcements  fhim  Constantinople 
to  Kamiesch,  and  telegraphed  orders  to  thia 
effect;  that  ho  did  not  know  the  expedition  to 
Kertch  had  actually  sailed,  and  was  vexed  at 
Canrobert's  timid  obedience  to  orders  which 
were  possibly  not  quite  applicable  to  the  state 
of  matters  when  they  were  received;  and  that 
Canrobert's  yielding  to  PelJssier  shortly  afterwards 
was  a  consequence  of  this  want  of  moral  courage. 
Whatever  truth  there  may  hvvQ  b«en  IQ  these 


surmises,  the  English  officers  kt  Iea«t  rc^retled 
at   that   moment  the   existence   of    ftn   electrio- 
telegraph.    Their  reasons  were  embodied  in  tile 
following  remarks,  among  many  of  eimilar  kUad, 
mado    in    the   public  journals: — *It    would    ht 
an  inconvenience  and  an  evil  of  a  very  serioQi 
order  if  this  extreme  facility  of  coTntnanioMiliC 
the  will  of  the   government   to  its    mstraiiMDti 
abroad    impaired    the    independent    jadgment, 
and   conse<tuent]y  tho    moral  courage,    of  tho9$ 
who   are    really   intniste<l  with   the    command 
of  the  army;  for  whatever  be  the  perfection  te 
which  this  instrument  has  already  been  brought 
in  tho  conveyance  of  Jntelligeuce  and  other  short 
messages,  we  have  every  day  occasion  to  remarlc 
that  it  gives  us  a  yctj  inadequate  impreiinon  at 
the  real  state  of  aSfairf.    It  would   therefbn  ha 
the  height  of  folly  and  presumption  on  the  part 
of  a  gorcmment  deliberating  at  a  great  distance 
on  tho  events  of  tho  campaign,  to  attempt  to  oTer- 
rule  the  measures  taken  by  commanders  vrho  ar* 
really  in  poatesBion  of  the  whole  state  of  tho  casis; 
Tlieir  plans  are  formed  and  their   opinions  are 
influenced  by  a  thousand  circumstances  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  telegraphic  communication 
to  repeat;   the  latest  movements  of  tho   enemy, 
the  condition  of  the  troops,  and  eveu  the  variation* 
of  the  weather,  all  enter  into  their  ealeulations; 
and  wo  cannot  conceive  that  any  officer  of  high 
character  and  real  military  abiUty  wonld  oemsent 
to  retain  the  nominal  command  of  an  army,  and 
the  responsibility  of  its  operations,  if  he  wi 
hable    to    bo    interrupted  in    the  course    of 
important  movement  by  some  irrelevant  oi 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  plan  on  which  he 
acting.'    Thus  nuraeroua  fine  ships  returned  fmm 
a  bootless  errand;  while  tho  Russian^   warned 
by   their  spies,   immediately  strengthened    their 
defence-works  in  all  the  ports  bordering'  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof— hence  deriving  a  positive  advantif^ 
from  the  strange  tactics  of  the  AUiea. 

No  sooner  was  Pelissier  placed  in  command  ©f 
the  French  army,  than  a  new  expedition  wm 
plannerl  ;  and  not  only  planned,  hot  carriod  out 
with  great  success.  On  the  2f>th  of  May,  the  AlUtd 
generals  and  admurals  agreed  on  a  scheme  of 
operations.  The  French  provided  a  military  for^t 
of  7500  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  19th,  Sfith^ 
39th,  and  74tli  regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  5th 
and  14th  battalions  of  cha«senTs4-pied  ;  the  Turksj 
5000  ;  while  the  English  fitted  out  4000^  cona pricing 
the  42d,  71st,  7f>t!^,  and  93d  regtmentB,  and  con- 
tingents of  cavalry,  niarinca,  engineefv,  artilleiy, 
and  land-transport  corps,  supplied  with  all  nccm- 
sary  apparatus  for  throwing  up  earthworks  on 
any  eotiquered  positions.  The  French  prepartsd 
their  armament  at  Eamieseh ;  whUo  the  English, 
collecting  a  fleet  of  warnsteamcrs  aud  transports  at 
Balaklava,  began  to  embark  the  troops  on  the  £2d, 
and  to  steam  towards  ths  Strait  of  Kertch  on  tlte 
23d^appointing  a  place  of  rendeivous^ where  all 
might  assemble  before  commencing  operations, 
Tho  '  flying  squadron/  consisting  of  gun-bo«ts  sa>d 
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w&r^teamers  lees  ponderoos  than  Une-of-b&ttle 
ships,  comprised  the  Miranda^  Vesmim,  Stnm^oUf 
Medina j  Ardent y  Arrow^  Beagle^  I^nx^  SaaJtHf 
StfKiihifft  f^y*"*,  Wrangler i  and  Curl^u?,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Lyone,  son  of  the  atimintlf 
who  hoisted  his  flag  on  tho  Miranda :  these,  with 
five  small  French  steaiocra,  were  to  operate  in 
fhaUow  watei-s,  within  the  Sea  of  Azof;  but  Sir 
Edmund  Ljoua  and  Admiral  Stewart,  who  with 
Admiral  Bmat  conducted  the  na^al  enterprise 
an  a  whole,  had  aleo  under  their  command  tlie 
JRoyal  Albert,  Ifannibal^  Aipiers,  Agamemnon^  Si 
Jean  d'Aere,  Princes  Royal^  Bidon^  Valorom^ 
2/e€p&rd^  Tribune  J  Sitmomf  Ihtriotis,  Highfyer, 
TurriMe,  Caradoc,  Sphin,!!,  SpUJire,  Gladf&tor,  and 
Bamhee.  On  tho  part  of  tho  French,  the  fleet 
under  Admiral  Bmat  comprised  the  M^ntdielk, 
Napoi^Oft,  and  Charkmagnef  men-of-war ;  the 
Pomona^  CctJfttreUi^  Mo^ador,  Owrf jtt*,  Desearte^, 
Asmodie^  and  JJlloa,  stcam-fri gates  ■  the  Ve^oe*^ 
JPrifna!Uffti0f  Phtegdhon,  Bertholleif  Botand^  and 
Cutim^  iteam-corvettea ;  the  Lucifer^  Megire,  Milan, 
Brandon,  Fklton^  and  J>aupJiin^  eteara-Bloopa  ; 
the  Vauiour  Bteam  mortar- boat ;  and  a  few  other 
TcsBelEr— the  troops  being  distributed  among  the 
tarioui  ships. 

Theie  weU-appointod  fleets,  amounting  to  aljout 
siity  war-ships,  leaving  Kamicsch  and  BaJaklava 
on  the  23d,  reached  on  the  24th  the  entrance 
to  tho  Strait  of  Kcrtch,  rounded  Capo  Takli, 
ajid  came  to  anchor  opposite  Arabelaki,  a  imall 
villago  near  Fort  Paul,  at  the  point  where 
Kertch  Stmit  ends  and  Yenik^4  Strait  begina 
— having,  during  their  progrew,  given  the 
offioera  and  men  a  Tiew  of  mtich  hurrying  and 
agitation  along  tho  shore.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Queen's  birthday;  and  the 
British  were  willing  to  take  this  as  a  favourable 
augurj.  Tho  troops  prepared  for  immediate 
landing,  the  English  under  the  command  of  Sir 
GooTgc  Brown,  and  the  French  under  that  of 
General  D'Autemarte;  tbey  bad  been  purposely 
distributed  among  the  steamers  of  bght  draught, 
in  order  to  he  able  to  approach  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible.  Tho  men  were  lowered  into  boats,  and 
towed  to  the  beach  by  steamers,  while  gun-boats 
and  small  war-steamers  prepared  to  cover  their 
landing  by  a  fire  on  the  enemy  if  necessary*  The 
opposition  being,  however,  very  slight,  all  the 
troops  were  landed  in  safety,  and  the  village  taken 
possossiou  of.  Very  early  in  the  disembarkation, 
a  loud  explosion  was  heard ;  this  pro  veil  to  be 
the  result  of  a  doatrtiution  by  the  Russians  of 
their  batteries  at  Fort  Faul— a  strong  earthwork, 
with  fitone  magazine  and  bouses  tor  a  gaiTison 
preliminary  to  a  retreat  of  tho  garrison ;  later 
Fin  the  day,  other  eKpIosions  denoted  a  similar 
destruction  of  various  batteries  in  the  direction  of 
KeHch  :  tho  enemy  foreseeing  that  these  places 
mnat  speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invadenk 
With  the  usual  destructive  tendenoy  exhibited  by 
the  Russians  on  sueh  occasionsi,  they  at  the  same 
time  set  fire  to  several  large  granaries  in  Kertch, 


as  weU  as  to  two  steamers  in  the  harbour  ;  while 
tho  Coisacks  burnt  all  the  forage  and  firmhouses 
around.  During  the  whole  night,  the  horses, 
guns,  and  fmU^riel  were  being  lauded ;  and  at  six 
oV'louk  on  (lie  morning  of  the  2Sth,  the  two 
generals  sot  forth — the  French  leading,  tho  British 
following,  and  tlie  Turks  bringing  up  the  rear. 
They  advanced  northward  towards  Kertch,  By 
this  time,  the  naval  demonstration  had  so  com- 
pletely quelled  any  glight  symptoms  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Russianii,  and  the  latter  had 
Bo  much  apprehension  of  being  hemmed  in  and 
caiitureti,  that  they  evacuated  the  place ;  they 
were  seen  from  the  mastheads  of  some  of  the 
shii>9,  retreating  westward,  and  might  have  been 
intercepted  had  a  cavalry  force  been  at  band. 
The  Allied  troops  marched  quietly  through  Kertch 
from  end  to  end,  left  a  contingent  to  garrison  it, 
and  advanced  north-east  to  Y en i kale,  which  lowa 
they  reached  early  in  the  afternoon — having 
suffered  greatly  on  the  march  through  want  of 
water.  Thoro  w*aa  no  flghtingj  for  no  enemy 
app«ared  witli  whom  to  fight ;  the  only  hostile 
operation  oonriited  in  destroying  an  iron-foundry 
at  Kertch,  where  shell,  shot,  and  Minl6-bullcts  had 
been  cast  for  the  Russian  government,  Kertch 
was  evacuated  by  troops  only  ;  but  Tenikalfi  was 
nearly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  also,  as  if 
in  dread  of  the  invaders.  A  aort  of  ranaacking 
or  spohation  appears  to  have  occurred  here, 
judging  from  a  letter  writUo  by  a  sailor  who 
aKsisted  in  landing  tho  troopi : — 'Our  ship  is  like 
a  fair.  Some  of  our  men  you  will  see  dressed  ia 
tho  best  of  women's  clothes,  daneing  jigs ;  more 
with  officers'  uniforms,  parading  the  lower-deck ; 
Others  trying  to  play  musical  instruments  ;* 
tiia  letter  itself  was  written  on  w^hat  the  writer 
designated  a  'trophy/  the  back  of  a  Russian 
d<>cument.  The  cxar'a  troops  retreated  westward, 
in  the  direction  of  Arabat  and  Kaffa.  About 
eighty  guns,  in  good  condition  and  of  excellent 
make,  were  found  in  the  two  towns,  and  taken 
possoasion  of  by  the  Allies.  General  D'Autcmnrre 
established  liis  hcatbcjuarters  at  Kertch,  appointed 
a  commandant,  took  jwsscasion  ef  the  government 
estabhshment^,  and  made  an  inventory  of  all  the 
stores  and  materials  left  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
found,  from  an  intercepted  letter,  that  General 
Wrangel  had  commanded  600Q  Russians  in  this 
vicinity ;  that  he  had  applied  to  Gortcbakoff  for 
reinforcements,  but  without  success ;  and  it  was 
further  ascertained  that,  on  leaving  Kertch,  ho 
had  burnt  or  destroyed  4,166,000  pounds  of  corn 
and  608,000  pounds  of  flour,  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  available  to  the  AlHea. 

Meanwhile  the  steamers,  large  and  smaU,  but 
especially  the  latter,  had  been  busily  employed  in 
search  of  adventures  a^inst  tho  enemy.  The  first 
vfiASiel  actually  engaged  was  one  of  that  class 
which,  if  employed  earlier  in  the  year,  might  haT« 
insured  important  advantages — gun-boats.  No 
sooner  did  the  Russians  desert  Fort  Paul,  and 
leave  a  pasqago  moderately  free  from  fire,  than 
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Lieutenant  M'Killop,  commnnder  of  the  Snaie, 
obtained  pennksian  to  pusli  his  Uttle  craft  north* 
ward,  and  endeavour  to  capture  a  Russian  war- 
steamer  which  wns  seen  on  the  point  of  escaping 
ft^m  Kertch  Bay.  lie  exchanged  shot  with  a 
land-battery  aa  lie  passed  along,  and  succeeded  in 
pirevenUog  the  steamer  from  escaping  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  hut  not  before  she  had  placed  herself 
under  tlic  protection  of  the  guna  at  Yenikal^ — not 
yet  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  He  shelled  the 
steamer,  set  it  on  fire,  and  saw  the  crew  escape 
and  the  vessel  bum  to  the  water's  edge.  Numerous 


lailing-vessela  were  then  intercepted  and  c«ptafei 
for  the  French  admiral  gent  the  f\dtom  wa 
Meg^re,  and  the  English  admiral  two  or  thw 
giin^lKMits,  to  8up{>ort  M*Kihop  in  a  thi^eatenc 
attack  from  several  Kussiau  vcasels ;  and  thus 
smart  firing  ensued,  during  which  three  or  foB 
Russian  government  vc^els  were  sunk  op  btini 
by  the  crews. 

This  adventure  of  the  little  8n^c,  which  brcMlgl 
promotion  to  M'Killop,  was  one  among  nmn; 
encounters  within  and  near  the  strait,  wticT 
Captain  Lyons'  'light  squadron'  waa   employee 


£ntTuu«  to  the  Sta  of  Mat 


This  officex-  had  anchored  with  his  active  flotilla, 
on  the  night  of  the  24th,  just  beyond  gunshot  of 
the  batteries'  at  Tenikal^,  and  was  within  sight  of 
the  explosion  by  which  the  enemy  blew  up  their 
magazine,  containing  70,(XK)  pounds  of  powder. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  made  demon- 
strations which  induced  the  Russians  to  destroy 
other  batteries  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait ; 
and  as  his  Bailing-nLosters  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  searehing  for  a  safe  channel  through 
the  strait,  he  found  himself  enabled  to  make  an 
unmolested  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
Inference  to  a  map,*  that  a  singular  narrow  strip 
of  land,  a  mere  sandy  spit,  stretches  nonth- west- 
ward from  Cape  Kamenoi — analogous  to  the  sandy 
spits  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof—and 
narrows  Hie  Strait  of  Yenikal6  to  less  than  two 
mll«i ;  the  channel  is  still  further  narrowed  by 
ilK^li^   rendering   cautious  sailing  aud    steering 

•  Be«  flokmred  map,  •  Sea  ef  Awf/ 


essentially  necessary.  There  were  other  daaj 
also,  for  the  invaders  to  guard  against,  in  th 
sliape  of  explosive  machines  sunk  in  the  strmil 
an  electric  wire  connected  these  machines  wit 
a  galvanic-battery  on  shore,  which,  if  the  Riusian 
had  not  abandoned  the  spot,  might  have  ^irrot^ 
serious  mischief. 

Now  commenced  a  series  of  operational  pTovin 
in  a  striking  way  the  value  of  quick  tnnall  steamts 
in  that  sea.  Captain  Lyons,  with  thirteen  Kii^tid 
steamers,  and  Cafitain  Sedaiges  witli  five  Frend 
left  the  main  fleet  at  three  o'clock  m  the  tnomia 
of  the  2Gth-  Lyons'  own  vessel,  the  Jifirmndn  CIS 
was  the  only  one  in  the  Eoglish  fiotillft  han* 
more  than  eight  guns ;  while  six  of  them  wei- 
screw  gun-boats  of  only  two  guns  each,  Tli«  Kaniaii 
ha4  so  relied  on  the  impossibih^  of  ships-of-m 
passing  tbrongh  the  strait,  that  the  attack  of  tb 
24th  !md  come  upon  them  unexpectedly :  this  wi 
unquestionably  due  to  the  ttght-dmn^lit  vwmA 
Captain  Lyons  steamed  directly  acrosB  the  Sett  4 
Azof  to  Berdiansk,  on  the  northerti   ooaiiL  •n 
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sent  off  tlie  Iwats  firom  the  larg&T  steamera  lo 
destroy  all  the  government  vessels  near  the  shore  ; 
wbile  the  steamera  themselves  wreaked  a  simitar 
destmction  uiioti  vessels  sailing  in  and  heyond 
the  harbour.  At  daylight  on  tbe  27tJi  he  carried 
his  Rquadron  closer  in  towards  the  town,  and 
there  saw  four  Russian  wardships  which,  to  escape 
capture,  had  been  burnetl  to  the  water's  edge. 
He  sent  in  a  flag  of  tmce,  dcruimding  the  surrender 
of  all  government  property;  the  governor  com- 
l>lied ;  and  Lyons  landed  a  i>arty  of  marines  and 
seamen,  under  Commander  Lambert.  These  very 
quickly  destroyed  several  vessels,  together  with 
corn-stores  to  the  value  of  £60,000  ;  bringing  away 
with  them  an  8-inch  gun  from  one  of  the  wrecks. 
The  orders,  here  and  elsewhere,  were  strictly  to 
respect  private  property,  and  the  personal  liberty 
of  civilians ;  to  destroy  or  capture  nothing  but  that 
which  belonged  to,  or  was  in  the  service  of,  the 
czar.  The  inhabitants,  mostly  Greek  and  Genoese 
colonists,  were  left  unmolested  j  although  very 
appreliensive  at  fii-st,  they  became  reassured  by 
tho  firm  and  scrupulous  demeanour  of  Commander 
Lambert,  to  whom  they  gave  much  useftil  infor- 
mation couocrning  Russian  troops.  Although  8tlO 
Cossacks  were  at  tliis  time  at  PetroskoT,  five  miles 
off,  they  did  not  molest  the  invaders.  This  work 
of  ruin  ejected,  Lyons  steamed  off  south-westward 
to  Araltat,  a  town  at  tho  southern  end  of  tho  ipit 
named  therefrom :  detaching  the  6'tmfhw  and 
Wt&n^kr  to  command  the  entrance  to  the  Putrid 
Sea  at  Genitchi,  and  the  Vurkw  to  cruise  about 
ir»  the  estuary  of  tho  Don.  On  the  morning  of 
the  28tb  he  arrived  off  Arabat,  and  immediately 
began  an  exchange  of  hot  firing  with  the 
guns  mounted  ou  tlxe  fort.  A  shell  exploded  a 
magazine  in  tho  fort,  and  a  caiinotiading  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  wTonght  mucli  mischief  in  the 
place ;  but  several  circumstances  induced  Captain 
Lyons  to  desist  from  fuilher  attack — there  were 
no  vessels  to  capture  at  that  spot  ;  the  fort  itself 
could  not  have  been  cajitured  without  tho  aid  of 
a  land-force  ;  and  a  large  store  of  grain,  on  the 
Spit  of  Arabat  near  tho  town,  could  uot  bave  been 
touched  without  exposing  the  ships'  hoat^  to  a 
dangcroa'i  fire  from  the  fort.  At  this  time  the 
French  steamers  soparatetl  from  the  squadron  and 
returned  to  Kcrtch ;  but  Lyons  was  enabled  to 
announce  that,  in  tho  short  space  of  three  days, 
ho  had  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  vefiscls 
l;*etonging  to  the  Russian  government,  or  else 
freightwl  with  provisions  for  supplying  the  Russian 
armies.  If  taken  as  prizes,  these  vessels  would  bavo 
brought  much  emolument  to  the  Allied  crews ; 
and  on  this  point  it  is  just  to  give  Captain  Lyons* 
own  words,  as  contained  in  his  dispatch  :  'Had  we 
sent  these  vessels  in  as  prices,  we  should  have  lost 
much  valuable  time,  and  not  been  able  to  effect 
so  many  captures;  the  active  and  stealous  way  iu 
which  tho  officers  and  ships'  companieit  perform 
their  duties,  and  tho  cheerful  manner  in  whicli 
they  suffer  this  pecuniary  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sen'ice,  will,  1  trust,  meet  with  your  approbation.' 


The  Smatloxo  and  iVratiffltr,  dctnehcd  by  Captain 
Lyons  to  opeinte  upon  Genitehi,  destroyed  a  laiigt 
numbei-  of  vessel  laden  with  govemment  stores, 
and  took  three  more  as  prizes ;  hut  many  others 
escaped  and  passed  into  tho  Wtrid  Sea  through 
the  strait,  which  is  only  fifty  yards  wide,  and 
is  commanded  by  low  clife  whereon  the  town  is 
built.  When  Lyons  found  that  nothing  more  could 
be  speedily  effected  at  Arabat,  he  hastened  across 
the  Sea  of  Azof  to  see  what  had  been  achieved 
at  Genitchi.  Having  ascertained  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  sent  Commander  Grauford,  early  in 
tho  morning  of  the  29thj  with  a  flag  of  truce  to 
demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  all  the 
sheltered  vessels,  all  the  vast  stores  of  corn  in- 
tended for  the  Russian  army,  and  all  government 
stores  within  the  town  :  promising  that  the  town, 
tho  inhabitants,  and  private  property  should  be 
respected  if  these  tenns  were  comphed  with.  A 
Russian  officer  met  the  flag  of  truce,  and  refused 
tbe  surrender,  possibly  encouragwl  by  the  presence 
of  six  field-pieces,  and  a  small  but  e^cient  body 
of  infantry  and  Cossacks,  visible  from  the  ships. 
Lyons  immediately  prcpareil  for  action,  bringing 
his  steamers  as  near  the  land  ns  the  shallow  water 
would  admit.  The  town,  built  on  a  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  sea,  just  at  the  entrance  to  tho 
strait,  contained  few  good  buildings  except  the 
church  and  the  government  house  ;  but  within 
the  strait  were  seventy  or  eighty  veiBsels,  and  near 
tlie  beach  were  large  stores  of  gmin  and  coal. 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  surrender  having  been 
refiised,  Lyons  prepared  for  action  ;  he  sent  a 
volley  of  shells  over  the  town  from  the  steamers, 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  land-forces,  while  his 
l>oats  fired  the  shipping  and  stores  by  shot  and 
rockets ;  tbe  result  was  an  immense  destruction 
of  corn-magazines  and  corn-laden  ships. 

Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  iu  a  diispatch  to  the 
Admiralty  concerning  this  very  busy  week's  work, 
said :  '  Had  the  exfiedition  been  longer  delayed, 
there  would  bave  been  many  and  great  difficulties 
to  overcome  ;  for  the  enemy  was  actively  employed 
in  strcngtliening  the  sca-defenceF,  and  in  replacing 
the  sunken  vessels  which  had  been  carried  away 
by  tho  current  during  the  winter  montbs.*  The 
vessels  here  adverted  to  had  been  sunk  by  the 
Ru^iaus  in  the  previous  autumn,  to  obstruct  tbe 
passage  of  the  strait :  no  less  tban  forty  having 
experienccil  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
czar's  strategy.  The  gallant  admiral  further  stated 
— that  tho  Russians  had  no  time  to  destroy  17,000 
tons  of  coal  storc<l  at  Kertch,  which  thereuixtn 
became  available  for  tbe  Allies'  steamers;  that 
the  total  number  of  vessels  destroyed  was  nearly 
250,  including  four  war-steamers  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  com  and  flour  destroyed  at  Berdiaiisk  and 
Genitchi  was  nearly  half  as  large  as  that  destroy efl 
by  the  Russians  tJiem selves  at  Kcrtch ;  that  the 
whole  collectively  amounted  to  6,000,000  rations  ; 
and  that  more  tban  HW  fine  guns  were  captured. 
The  importance  of  Kertch  as  a  granary  for 
Sebastopol   was    proved    by   this    circumstance. 


brougbt  to  light  aoon  after  the  capture — ^that  the 
enemy  had  for  several  daya  been  in  the  habit 
of  Rending  off  1500  wagons  daily,  each  laden  with 
half  a  ton-weight  of  grain  or  flour. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  gave  a  curious  colour  to 
iSiue  proceedings,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  czar.  He 
stated  that  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  so  much  vaunted  by  them,  *  had  only 
been  signaliBcd  by  the  inglorious  devastation  of 
tlie  coasts,  and  by  the  destruction  of  some  grain* 
stores,  bnt  haa  by  no  means  exercised  the  influence 
they  expected  upon  the  general  progress  of  affairs 
in  the  Crimea/  ITo  ftirtber  aveiTcd,  that  he  had 
expected  the  attuck  j  that  he  had  given  orders 
to  the  governors  of  Kertch  and  Yenikald  to  retire 
if  strongly  Rssailed ;  that  he  bad  for  some  time 
brought  the  chief  part  of  his  supplies  to  Sehastopol 
by  another  route;  that  the  rations  destroyed  by 
tlio  enemy  were  realiy  very  small  in  amount 
compared  with  those  ho  received  from  other 
quarters  ;  and  that  *  it  is  the  property  of  private 
individuals  which  has  had  principally  to  snfler 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy' — &  statement 
certainly  the  reverse  of  true. 

Thus  closed  the  month  of  May,  marked  by 
various  successes  at  Kertch,  Yenikale,  Arabat, 
Genitcbi,  and  Berdiansk :  successes  which  excited 
a  most  extravagant  amount  of  anticipation  in 
England  aod  France,  as  if  the  siieedy  fall  of 
Sebastopol  was  thereby  rendered  inevitable ;  and 
these  warm  hopes  were  made  yet  warmer  by  news 
received  from  Taganrog,  early  in  June,  shewing 
how  much  work  could  bo  effected  by  gun-boats  in 
shallow  waters, 

The  CurhWf  it  will  be  remembered,  was  sent  by 
Captain  Lyons  from  Berdianak  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Don,  to  watch  the  Rnssians  in  that  quarter.  This 
gallant  officer,  after  the  operations  at  Genitcbi, 
steamed  eastward  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  anchored 
on  the  following  day  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Taganrog— a  port  very  difficult  of  access.  The 
soundings  for  many  miles  off  the  coast  arc  very 
ahallow,  and  when  land-winds  prevail,  are  reduced 
aimost  to  nothing,  vessels  of  all  kinds  being  tlien 
imbedded  in  the  mud.  The  town  itself,  founded 
by  Peter  the  Great,  was  bettor  fitted  in  his  days 
than  in  our  own  for  a  commercial  port ;  as  the 
entire  estuary  has  since  become  cousidei*ab1y  filled 
up  with  sand  and  mud.  Since  the  year  1833, 
Kertch  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  Taganrog, 
being  more  favoured  by  the  government  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  being  at  once,  virtually,  on 
the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  on  the  Sea  of  A?>uf. 
Taganrog  still  remains  important  as  a  port  at 
which  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  is  shipped 
in  small  vessds,  to  be  transhipped  to  larger  vessels 
at  Kertch ;  but  in  a  generation  or  two  the  port 
will  probably  be  inaccessible  to  anything  beyond 
row-boats ;  and  before  that  day  has  arrived,  the 
oommercial  value  of  the  town  will  have  departed. 

Soon  after  tiio  anchoring  of  the  flotilla  off 
Ti^ann^,  a  ship  was  seen  on  fire  in  the  harbour, 
foUowed  by  an  explosion.  On  the  next  day,  June  1, 
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Captain  Lyons  moved  up  cautioasly  to  witldA 
three  miles  of  the  town,  a  ne&rtirr  Approach  «f  tho 
steamers  being  impracticable,  Then  nroae  til* 
question,  how^  to  bring  heavy  guni  td  be&r  upon 
the  town  at  an  available  distance,  as  the  atcttmen^ 
boats  carried  nothing  heavier  than  &4-poaiider 
howitzers  \  but  by  the  application  of  •ouneB't 
ingenuity,  32-poundei^  were  rafted  and  boated 
into  shallow  water.  Meanwhile  other  ftming»> 
ments  had  been  making  for  operating  in  tkto 
difficult  estnaiy.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral 
Bruat  sent  twenty  launches  belongiog  to  tlit 
line-of-battle  sHps,  armed  with  howitzers  and 
rocket-mortars,  to  form  an  im}Tortaiit  ztdditioti 
to  tlio  hght  squadron  under  Captaifi  Ljoni, 
Thus  strengthened,  Lyons  and  Bedaiges  juinnMd 
toward^;  the  town  early  on  the  Bel,  and  sent  a 
iQflg  of  truce  on  shore,  demanding  jnst  mdi  a 
surrender  as  at  Berdiandt — that  is,  a  yielding,  for 
the  purpose  of  destruction,  of  all  com,  Oour.  pro- 
visions, vessels,  and  stores,  belonging  to  the  Rossiaa 
government.  The  governor  stated  that,  kano^ 
troops  enough  to  defend  tlio  place,  he  was  joitifitd 
in  refusing  the  surrender,  Thereupon  commenoid 
preparations  for  an  attack ;  launches,  cnttan^ 
paddle  box  boats,  gun-rafts,  and  roeket-boatx,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty,  being  fitted  out  tn 
open  fire  on  the  town^tho  whole  pXaood  n 
the  superintendence  of  Commander  Coles,  of 
StromhoU.  The  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  roc! 
was  very  destructive,  firing  the  ships  and  graoarie* 
in  various  directions ;  and  as  if  this  TJsitation 
were  not  sufficiently  severe,  bodies  of  men  landed 
in  the  ships^  boats,  and'  carried  the  work  of  do- 
struction  yet  ftirther.  It  was  one  of  the  sad  sights 
of  war.  The  town  presents  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance as  seen  from  the  harbour,  with  its  largt 
white  stone  buildings,  domed  churches,  and  plcJl* 
sant  gardens  filled  with  trees ;  and  many  lady- 
spectators  had  been  seen  on  the  heights,  s3i4»-tiy 
before,  in  their  droshkies  :  but  now  all  was  smokif 
and  desolation  ;  the  custom-house,  varioQJ  t' 
ment  buildings,  gi'anaries,  and  large  store  1 1  - 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  and  viururtnnatetj, 
in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  prevent  it,  prlTat* 
property  became  involved  in  the  ruin.  The 
government  storehouses  occupied  an  inimcnso 
length  of  beach,  and  3000  Russian  soldiers  eudcok 
voured  to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  inraden 
at  that  spot.  An  officer  in  the  launch  of  the 
2?o^al  Al&ctij  describing  the  day's  proceedit}gt| 
awarded  praise  to  the  RuBsian  troops  : — *  Gnu  c«r 
two  instances  of  great  coolness  were  shewn  by 
enemy.  Ono  was  that  of  a  sentry  walking 
post  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  o 
of  the  fire  ',  ronnd  and  grape,  spherical  axid 
and  Mini^,  were  fired  at  him,  without  effect 
looked  at  us  occasionally,  as  if  to  ask  what 
meant  by  it ;  and  I  presume,  by  Ms  stan 
fire  so  long,  he  did  not  leave  until  ordered, 
was  the  admiration  of  every  one.'  The  Ri 
troops,  owing  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fire 
the  boats,  did  not  appear  openly  on  the 
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they  kept  up  a  muiket  and  riflo  fire  from  beJiind 
gardena,  trees,  walla,  and  buildings.  About  four 
o*doek  io  tlie  aftemoou  the  hostile  attack  ceased, 
the  govL'rnmeut  property  tiekig  almost  vlioDy 
destrojed,  iuehidiiig  a  war-Bcbooner  and  a  large 
timber-i-aft.  Such  waa  the  work  of  the  3d  of 
June,  causing  little  loss  of  life  to  the  llussiaus 
and  none  to  the  Allim 

The  defcn&iro  armngements  at  Taganrog  had 
been  under  Count  Tolsko'^  mihtary  governor  of 
ihQ  town,  and  Lieutenant-general  Krasnoff,  com- 
mandant of  the  detachment  of  troops  sent  thither, 
KrasuofT^  in  a  dispateh  to  Gortchakoff^  narrated 
thatj  as  a  reply  to  the  summons  to  surrender,  he 
said  :  '  My  military  honour  forbade  me  giving 
up  without  a  struggle  the  town,  the  defence  of 
which  had  been  intrustal  to  me;  that  our  troops 
were  ready  to  die  for  the  czar ;  and  that,  if  the 
enemy  really  wished  to  spare  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, I  invited  him  to  land  on  the  coast  and 
accept  the  combat  I  offered  him — to  decide  by 
arms  the  possession  of  Taganrog  by  the  result  of 
the  day's  batQe.'  The  first  part  of  this  statement 
was  probably  true ;  the  conclusion  mere  brfcyado. 
After  describing  the  day's  proceedinga,  tintod  with 
a  Muscovite  colouring,  Kraanoff  added:  *Thu» 
end^d  this  now  act  of  powerlesa  animoaity  directed 
against  a  peaceful  commercial  city,  which  during 
BO  many  yean  had  provided  the  West  with  its 
magnificent  grain  ;  against  a  town  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  England,  to  France,  and  dpeciallx 
to  SardiuiA,  In  memory  of  tlie  Wt  dayi  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  conferred  so  mnny 
benefits  upon  them/  Theic  *  beneflti'  were  eortain 
trading  privilege  held  by  Genoese  merchants. 

Captains  Lyon*  and  Sedaigce,  alter  thete 
operations  at  Taganrog,  next  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  Mariopol  or  MaHoupol,  a  town  between 
Taganrog  and  Berdiansk— a  place  of  much  com- 
mercial activity ;  being  a  depot  at  which  com 
ftom  Southern  Russia  is  collected,  and  thence 
exported.  There  h  fifteen  fce't  depth  of  water 
at  B  mile  in  front  of  the  town,  sufficient  for 
maritime  purposes  with  the  aid  of  boats  and 
small  vessels.  The  light  squadron  anchored 
before  Mariopol  on  the  4th ;  and,  a  surrender 
having  been  refused^  prepared  to  open  fire  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  No  opposition  was  oflFercd ; 
a  landing  was  effected ;  and  everything  was 
fired  and  destroyed  which  appeared  to  belong 
4o  the  government — a  proceeding  almost  certain 
to  involve  the  destruction  of  some  private  pro- 
perty, imlcss  even,'  step  of  the  invaders*  progress 
was  guided  by  persona  well  acquainted  with  the 
town.  Another  place  was  next  to  bo  subjected  to 
tJiis  fiery  ordeal,  Gheisk  or  Jejsk,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  liman  or  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Azof,  opposite  a  sand-spit  between 
Tagan  rog  and  M  ariopol .  Tlie  go  vern  or,  fecli  ng  t  b  e 
impossibility  of  resisting  the  invaders  successftilly, 
at  once  agreed  to  the  surrender  demanded ; 
requesting  only  tbat  the  vessels  and  boata  should 
approach  as  dosely  as  posaible  in  imposing  array, 


to  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  townsmen  and 
tlie  government.  He  conducted  the  landing-party 
to  the  government  stores,  where  they  burnt  an 
enormous  quantity  of  hay  and  straw^  together 
with  a  consideraUe  store  of  rye  and  other  kinds 
of  com. 

The  operatioDH  outside  the  Btrait  of  Kertch 
durmg  those  summer  months  were  not  numerous. 
On  the  28th  of  May  tho  Russians  evacuated 
Boudjuk  Kai^  on  the  Circassian  coast,  afSter  destroy- 
ing all  the  principal  buildings,  sixty  guns,  and  six 
mortars.  They  next  destroyed  a  fort  on  the  road 
between  Soudjuk  and  Anapa,  More  important 
still,  they  evacuated  Anapa  itself  on  the  Jjth  of 
June.  The  Alhes,  not  being  certain  at  tliat  time 
concerning  the  jilans  or  powers  of  the  Circassians, 
wished  at  anyrate  that  eo  ctmimanding  a  place 
as  Ana])a*  should  not  remain  in  the  bauds  of  the 
Russians;  and  thereuiion  Rear-admirals  Stewart 
and  Chamier  directed  their  att^^ntion  to  the  towm 
and  its  forti flections,  with  a  view  to  a  military 
attack  by  Generals  Brown  and  D'Autemarre,  if 
such  should  be  deemed  necessary;  but  tho  Russians 
obviated  tho  attack  by  leaving  the  place,  after 
having  explode*!  the  powder,  rendered  useless 
moat  of  the  guns,  and  burnt  the  barracks,  granaries, 
and  coal-rtorc8.  The  defences  had  been  remarkably 
strung,  comprising  fifteen  mortal's,  twenty- one 
howitzers,  and  eighty  long  guns,  which  could  have 
maintained  a  formidable  fire  against  any  attacking 
force,  The  garrison,  SflOO  itjong,  crossed  tho  river 
Knban  when  they  h&d  quitted  the  town.  This 
abandonment  -wbs  determbcd  on  through  the  un- 
certainty of  being  able  to  obtain  supplies  should 
tho  AUies  continue  their  operations  in  the  Sea 
of  AjKof:  there  waa  an  utter  absence,  too,  of 
fhesh  water, 

Tho  naval  operations  having  been  briefly  traced, 
it  becomes  now  necessary  to  notice  the  proceedings 
of  the  military  force  at  Kertch  and  YcnikaM. 

Kcrtch,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Allies  on  the 
25th  of  May,  is  a  good-looking  town  aa  Mm  (Vom 
the  sea — a  Kaplcs  on  a  small  scale;  with  a  ^^nui- 
circular  bay,  a  noble  quay  faced  with  bewn  stone, 
lofty  sjtires,  pillared  porticos,  houses  almost  as 
large  as  palaces,  some  of  while  stone,  and  some 
of  gaily  painted  wood-work,  and  public  buildingij 
of  much  pretension.  One  ancient  Greelc  ruin  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  Mithridatcs; 
and  there  are  many  others  interesting  to  the  clas- 
sical antiquary.  Considered  as  a  Russian  govern- 
ment town,  Kertch  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
contained  extensive  magazines,  stores,  factoriea, 
saw-mills,  shell  an<l  ball  foundries,  bakeries,  a 
dock-yard,  batteries,  and  numerous  militaTy  and 
naval  buildings.  Very  few  of  these  were  destroyed 
either  by  the  Russians  or  the  Allies,  so  hasty  was 
the  change  of  masters.  The  town  contained  many 
well-drcased  inhabitanhi,  and  presented  an  aspect 
of  much  prosperity.  The  soldiery  scandalously 
departed  from  the  usages  of  honourable  warfare 

*  See  wood-cut,  p.  109. 
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during  the  first  few  days  of  tlieir  occupation  of 
tliis  town ;  the  Turks  prmci].iaDy,  but  French  and 
English  to  a  small er  degree,  and  seamen  also. 
The  principal  lulmbitAnts  left  their  houses  and 
fttmitiire  unprotected,  whUe  the  Tatars,  Jews, 
and  poorer  BuEsians  remained  behind-  yet  aJl 
the  property  found  in  the  toivn,  and  aome  of  the 
persona,  were  rendered  obje^;ts  of  plunder  and 
Tiolence,  A  large  museum,  full  of  antiquities 
connected  with  early  Greek  times,  was  ruthlessly 
despoiled,  and  its  contents  scattered  and  broken ; 
the  governor's  house,  furnished  in  a  costly  way, 


was  similarly  wrecked ;  and  drnnkeD  men,  ladaa 
witli  8poil,  wore  staggering  abiout  the  «tteeto  m 
wild  disorder.  Whether  the  two  generals  liad 
not  decided  who  should  hold  control,  or  whatever 
may  hare  been  the  cause,  the  occupatioti  of  Kertdi 
was  marked  by  much  to  condemn  the  AUie%  and 
to  give  just  cause  of  reproach  from  the  Rnssaat, 
It  appears  tliat  the  lowest  grade  of  Tatar  inha^ 
bitants,  hating  the  Russians,  assisted  the  Turkt 
in  the  chief  part  of  the  derastatjou;  while  the 
French  and  English  bore  a  larger  share  in  tlit 
misconduct  than  was  at  all  creditable  to  tli«at. 


Kertch. 


Meanwhile  arrangements  were  made  for  seeuring 
the  defences  of  the  town,  in  case  a  Russian  force 
should  return  to  take  possession  j  but  no  enemy 
appeared,  and  the  military  had  to  leave  to  the 
steam-squadron  the  achievement  of  further  glory. 

The  otlicr  of  these  two  twin-towns,  Yenikal^, 
was  similarly  occupied  by  the  Allied  troops. 
Yenikal^  is  important  from  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  had  many  good  houses  and 
respectable  inhabitants.  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
took  up  his  quartei^  here,  hud  at  first  much  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  the  soldiery  from  depredation ; 
houses  were  broken  open,  ai>d  'tro[diies'  taken 
away  in  a  very  unscrupulous  manner ;  the  sailors, 
going  to  and  fro  between  the  town  and  the  ships, 
being  only  too  ready  to  join  in  this  plunder.  The 
general,  however,  by  a  stern  example  in  a  few 
instances,  brought  the  *est  to  reason. 

The  AlUes  proceeded  in  a  regular  way  to  destroy 
all  the  government  profjerty,  very  large  in  amount, 
in  the  two  towns,  Among  it  was  a  mass  of 
official   documents,  which  Raglan  and  Pelissier 


might  bare  highly  valued,  but  this  was  lost  duiiiif 
the  reckless  riot  of  the  first  two  days.  The  Turks 
were  rejoiced  at  having  given  up  to  theni  some  of 
the  guns  which  the  Russians  had  seized  at  Slno[ie 
eighteen  months  earlier.  Thus  day  by  day  passed. 
scenes  of  wreck  being  exhibited  in  these  two 
town  Si  at  the  time  when  the  steamers  were  doing 
their  worst  against  the  granaries  and  fitoreg  in 
the  Sea  of  Azof— altogether  a  scene  of  devasta- 
tion, not  of  fighting.  By  the  13tli  of  June,  the 
generals  and  admirals  determined  on  returning  to 
Balaklava  and  Kamiesch,  The  Russians  luut 
evacuated  Kertch,  Tenikal^i?,  Fort  Paul,  At^^n^ 
and  Soudjuk  Kal^;  and  the  light  squadron  had 
destroyed  granaries  and  stores  at  Arabat^  G^utclu, 
Berdiansk,  Mariopol,  and  Taganrog;  whedier 
anything  further  of  importance  could  haTe  b«eu 
achieved,  remains  a  matter  of  opiitioQ  ;  bat  the 
commanders  decided  on  lea^ving  garrisons  of  Turk* 
at  Kertch,  Fort  Paul,  and  Yenikal^,  and  oo 
allowing  the  light  squadron  again  to  scour  the  Sea 
of  Azof.    The  middle  of  the  month,  witne^eed  liii 
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arrival  of  the  greater  part  of  the  armament  at  the 
vicinity  of  Sebastopol,  to  renew  its  Bervices  subor- 
dinate to  the  siege. 

Earl  J  in  JiUj,  the  light  ntcani-sqiaadron  was 
again  placed  in  rcquiBitvon  in  the  Sea  of  Azofj 
to  destroy  the  government  stores  of  com  and 
hay  resulting  from  the  harveat  oF  that  spring 
and  summer.  Commander  Osbom  succeeded 
Captain  Lyons,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board 
the  Venmui.  The  first  operations  ivere  against 
Gcnitchi.  Oabom  sent  Lieutenant  Uewett  in 
the  Beagle  to  examine  the  mode  of  connection 
between  the  town  and  the  nc^rthern  end  of  the 
Spit  of  Arabat,  wliich  he  found  to  be  by  means 
of  a  ferry  of  two  large  flats  or  raft-boats  and 
hawsera.  On  the  forenoon  of  the  3ii,  Hewett 
resolved  to  destroy  this  floating-bridge ;  lie  sent 
oat  two  parties  in  boats,  wlio  snccealod  in  cutting 
the  hawsers  and  setting  the  rafts  adrift,  although 
exposed  to  the  musketry  of  numerous  troops 
lining  the  l^each  und  ridemen  posted  in  the  houses. 
Various  vessels  under  Osborn  remained  in  this 
n^gion  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  several  days,  seeking 
every  opportunity  to  destroy  government  pro- 
perty withoiit  injuring  tlio  inhabitants.  Heavy 
g&leti  forced  him  to  anchor  Ids  lai^^er  vessels  for 
some  time ;  but  during  this  detention,  his  boats 
destroyed  numerous  guard-houses,  barracks,  and 
stores,  on  various  parts  of  the  Spit  of  Arabat, 
as  well  as  the  Jloating-b ridge  from  the  middle  of 
the  ipit  to  the  mouth  of  the  SaJghir.  Osbom, 
leaving  part  of  his  flotilla  near  Arabat  Spit,  nest 
steamed  to  Berdian^k,  and  fired  vast  stacks  of 
com  and  forage  without  hurting  the  town  itself. 
He  then  went  to  Fort  Petrovskoit,  a  newly  eon- 
struct©  I  work  between  Bcrdiausk  and  Mariopol, 
cannonailcd  it,  destroyed  the  batteries,  and  fired 
the  storf^  and  builditip,  Steaming  further  cast, 
he  continued  the  work  of  destruction,  attacking 
fiaheri^  and  fish-stores  as  well  aa  grauariea ;  for  it 
had  been  fully  ascertained  diat  the  fisheries  of  the 
Sea  of  A/xif  had  during  some  time  been  rendered 
available  to  the  feeding  of  the  army  at  Sebastopol ; 
and  in  that  sense  the  fish  was  government  pro- 
pert}'.  Lai^e  bodies  of  Cos.sacks  oti  the  shore 
resisted,  but  not  successfully,  these  proceed- 
ings. In  short,  the  wiiolc  coast  from  Genitchi  to 
Ta^nrog  w^as  kept  by  Osbom  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation  during^  July;  hia  orders  were  to 
destroy  all  food  and  forage  which  in  his  judgment 
appeared  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  tlie  wants 
of  the  actual  inhabitants — Sebastopol  being  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  invaders  the  whole  time,  and 
Berdiansk  and  other  towns  having  been  rendered 
by  the  Russians  vast  granaries  for  the  army.  For 
BO^  servicer.  Commander  Osbom  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

These  operations  were  succeetle*!  by  a  long 
period  of  comparative  inaction,  ^loist  of  the 
steamers  returned  to  Balaklava  or  Kamiesch,  and 
no  more  com  burning  took  place.  The  garrisons 
at  Kertek,  Yenikaie,  and  Fort  Paul  were  cldefly 
Turkish,   but  under  the  control  of  English  and 


French  officers.  The  towTia  were  fortified  with 
great  care  on  the  land-side,  to  render  them  secure 
against  any  attack  by  the  returning  Russians  ; 
and  frequent  intercourse  was  maintained  with 
the  Turks  garrisoned  at  Anapa ;  but  no  further 
expeditions,  worthy  of  note,  took  place  during 
the  remainder  of  the  Bummcr  in  this  region.  Of 
the  autumnal  and  winter  proceedings,  a  little 
will  be  said  in  a  Uter  page. 

In  estimating  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Aaof, 
it  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  strategy  involved 
little  more  than  the  destruction  of  food  intended 
for  the  Russian  amiy.  Although  Kertch,  Yeni- 
kale,  and  Anapa  were  taken,  none  of  the  towns 
witiiin  tlie  Sea  itself  were  occupied  j  nor  waa 
there  any  battle,  besieging,  or  manoeuvring  of 
hostile  armtci.  The  soldiers  won  little  or  no 
gloty ;  the  sailors,  in  the  gun-boats  and  small 
steamers,  much,  although  not  of  that  kind  which 
results  from  a  well- fought  naval  battle.  Yet, 
taken  as  a  whole,  the  expedition  was  nnquestion< 
ably  beneficial  to  the  Allied  cau^e. 
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The  present  section  of  llua  Chapter  will  relate  to 
the  m^jst  intevt'sting  of  the  campaigns  and  military 
operations  subordinate  to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol ; 
interesting,  not  for  its  success,  but  for  the  glory 
which  surrounded  ita  failure. 

The  campaign  in  Asiatic  Tm-key  in  18.14  ended, 
it  will  be  remembered,*  with  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Kurekdere,  di.^gniceful  to  Zarif  Mustapha  and 
most  of  the  other  Osmanli  pachas  and  generals, 
and  mortifying  to  Guyon  and  Kmeti,  Hungarian 
olhcet^  in  tlie  Turkish  service.  Tlie  English  govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  streiigthcniug  the  Turkidt 
cause  In  Asia,  had  determined  some  time  before 
to  send  a  British  military  commissioner  to  advise 
and  uphold  the  Turkiiih  commanders  at  Et^eroum 
and  Kars.  They  selected  for  this  mission  Colonel 
'Williama,  who,  as  an  officer  of  engineers,  had  been 
many  years  enj^^aged  in  marking  out  the  boumlary 
between  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Empires,  and 
who,  in  that  diflicuH  and  laborious  service,  had 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  tribejj.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
tanly  offieiul  pi-oceetling^  he  did  not,  although 
appointed  on  the  3d  of  August,  reach  Kars  till 
the  24th  of  September,  several  weeks  after  the 
ruinous  battle.  Colonel  WiJUams  thus  found 
himself  suddenly  plunged  into  the  midst  of  a 
defeated  aivd  utterly  demoralised  army,  governed 
by  pachas  equally  incompetent  and  corrupt,  who 
from  the  first  systematically  opposed  exGxy  reform- 
ing measure  suggested.  The  manner  in  which 
this  gifted  man,  during  the  succeeding  period  of 
fourtecsi  months,  struggled  with  the  difficulties 
besetting  him — rendered  more  embarrasising  by 
the  strange  conduct  of  the  British  ambassador  at 
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0(»uttmdQopl«— raised  bim   to   a  higher  pitch 
of  fame  than  any  other  officer,  militaiy  or  Davkt, 

engaged  throughout  the  war. 

The  Turkish  troops  auffered  shamefully  from  their 
pachas  in  Europe ;  hut  in  A*ia  it  was  stUl  worse, 
Abdi  Pacba,  mugMr,  or  marshal  or  generaliisimo 
In  A^sia  Minor  in  1853^  was  incompeteat  >  Ahmed 
Pacha,  *ft'ho  succeeded  him  in  January  1854,  wan 
corrupt  ais  well  as  Juoompetent ;  Zarif  Mustapha 
Poeha,  who  succeeded  Ahmed  witbiii  a  few  months, 
was  the  commander  who  lof^t  tlie  hat  tie  of  Kurek* 
dttfe  ;  and  all  had  aided  in  hringing  the  army 
into  a  deplorahk  condition^  by  starving  the  troops, 
and  secretly  appropnating  to  their  own  nge  the 
money  sent  from  Constantinople  to  pay  for  food, 
fora^  clothing,  medicincj  tents,  and  other  camp 
Ueceasaries.  An  ahle,  energetic,  honest  English 
officer,  in  sxich  a  region  at  such  a  time,  was  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  worst  of  all  foes  hy  a 
fraudulent  pacha,  lience  may  he  inferred  the 
trying  difficulties!  of  Colonel  Williams's  position. 
It  was  afterwards  acknowledged  by  the  Bi'itish 
ministers  in  parliament,  that  if  Williams  had  heen 
an  ordinary  man,  he  might  have  avoided  this 
anxiety,  and  remained  a  quiet  luoker-on ;  but  he 
was  not  an  ordinary  raau^seeiug  gigantic  evils 
that  requirctl  a  cure,  he  sacrificed  mae  and  health 
in  the  heroic  determination  to  work  tins  cure, 
tmating  to  the  purity  of  his  motive  as  his  chief 
rewajd. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Turkish  army  wore 
ioereAsed  by  many  additional  circumstances  r  there 
were  occasional  jealousies  between  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  officers ;  there  were  Armenian  spies 
always  ready  to  reveal  to  the  Kussians  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  Turkish  towns ;  the  Kurds  on 
the  frontier,  though  Mohamme<lans,  Vk'ere  ^  ready 
to  sell  their  swords  te  the  Russians  as  to  the 
Osmanlis;  while  tlie  atrocities  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
during  several  marauding  expeditious,  had  exas- 
pemted  Transcancasian  tribes  that  might  other- 
wise have  assisted  the  Turks  in  liberating  them 
from  the  czar's  power 

It  was  late  in  September  1854  when  Colonel 
WilliamB  entered  Ears,  aecompanietl  by  Captain 
Teesdale  and  Dr  Sandwith;  the  latter  had  been 
a  physician  at  Constantinople,  and  now  formed 
a  member  of  the  commissioner's  staff  in  a  metlical 
capacity.  They  had  adopted  the  route  from 
Trcbizond  through  Erzeroum,  thereby  aoquiring  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
op  supplies  to  Ears,*  Williams  at  onoe  set  to 
work,  beginning  his  researches  at  Trohisrond,  imd 
continuing  them  at  Er/jeroum  and  at  Ears.  lie 
brought  to  light  numberless  niUitaty  abuses  at  all 
three  places ;  wrote  ftiU  details  thereof,  politely  but 
firmly,  to  the  pachas ;  and  told  them  plainly  that  all 
their  misconduct  woald  speeilily  be  known  to  Lords 
Stratford  de  lledcliffc,  Raglan,  and  Clarendon, 
ia   tlieir   several    official    capacities.      At    Kars 
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especially,  he  sifted  the  vHlainie*  that  had  been 
practised  i  exposed  the  delinquents ;  and  tlij-e«iteDed 
to  report  them  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  the 
pachas  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  sought  to 
tomjit  hira  tci  sileueo  hy  bribes ;  while  otlnm^ 
finding  that  he  had  no  special  cretieutials  ham 
the  Porte^  rclHised  to  acknowledge  him.  Kothiag 
daunted,  he  persisted  in  his  investigations* 
comparing  the  muster-roll  of  every  regiment  villi 
the  actual  number  of  men }  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  pay  and  rations  for  the  defi '-•'«« 
number;  personally  inspecting  the  cainp-ki 
and  examining  tlie  food;  visiting  the  hoapit^-  i^n^ 
testing  the  medical  drugs ;  comparing  the  8oldi«r%' 
clothing  with  the  supphes  sent  fratn.  Ootistanti* 
nople ;  and  labouring  to  procure  coittfcirtAbltf 
winter-quarters  for  the  troops.  As  a 
ho  soon  became  idolised  by  the  army, 
by  the  corm[tt  officials. 

The  importance  was  soon  apparent  of  coi 
Wilhams  with  some  recognised  Turkish  dfgiii 
that  he  might  give  full  effect  to  his    plans,   add 
punish   the  guilty  whom  he   had  exposed  —  fyr 
itis  commission ership  was  a  British  appointment, 
not  Turkish,    The  British  govemmeat  had  made 
arrangements    that    ho    should    acquaint     I,or>1« 
Raglan  and  Stratford  de  Rodcliffe  with   r^ 
proceedings,  and  receive  support  and  counts: 
from    both ;    and  it  was  especially  the  di  j 
Stratford,  as  British  ambassador  at  ConstAtitiii   ; 
to  secure  far  Williams  a  Turkish  recognition  ;  i<u: 
the  aid  was  delay o<1  until  long  after  the  prri|.^r 
time.     If  the  colonel  had  been  appointed  Fer^i  <-' 
general  of  division,  and  autlioriscd  to  call  hiii    >  ' 
Williams  Pacha,  a  step  would  have  been  in:> 
the  required  direction.    The  voluminons   i^ji..k- 
mentary  papers  relating  to  Kars  published  eariy 
in  IBOC,  consisted  of  nearly  400  disi^atches,  cbif  Sr 
corr^pondence  tonching  this  matter,  follow* e<  I  ''  - 
ui^gent  entreaties  from  Williams  for  reinforcement] 
to  the  Ears  army.     The  want  of  direct  poiver  oa 
the  part  of  the  colonel  was  shewn  in  th©  cxtr*' 
ordinary  diplomatic  machiuoty  required  to  ^«ct 
even  the  smallest  reform.     Colonel  Willian. 
Ears,  would  write  to  L(jrd  Clarendim,  potiitii.  _ 
the  wretched  state  of  the  army  ;  Loi-d  ClarctMkifi, 
in  London,  then  wrote  to  Lord  Strmtford,  ooD* 
mnnicating  this  intelligence:  Lorrl  Elratlaril,  M 
Constantinople,   told   M.   Pisani  the    hitarpirwlcrf 
who  told  Eeshid  Pacha  the  seraskier,  who  pre- 
mised reform ;  and   there   probably   tho   nwUar 
would  en<l — until  Williams,  many   we^ks  tittt^ 
warck,  finding  nothing  done,  renewied  his  appll- 
cationJi  cither  to  Clarendon  or  to  Stmtford,  and 
then  the  circuitoun  game  of  diplomacy  biig»n  to 
be  played  over  again.      The  clumsy  maehiiMsy 
of  the  English  government  departments  added  to 
the  complexity  ;  for  one  of  the  letters  ismxM  tnm 
the  War-office  was  virtually  as  follows — Mr  Ped 
wrote  to  Ijord  W^odehouse  that  Lord    Panma;* 
would  suggest  to  Lord  Clarendon  that  Lonl  Wode* 
house  should  be  instructed  to  toll  Lord  Stivtibcd 
to  request  H.  Piaani  to  translate  to  Reehid 
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%  Lope  that  he  would  ordor  the  Muahu*  to  attend 
to  Williams'*  recomraendatiotis  I 

Were  it  uot  ,for  the  interest  attached  to  the 
heroic  courage  and  masterlj  fikill  of  Williams,  tLii 
mms  of  eorri*epondence  would  he  weariaame  and 
repnlsiive ;  hut  it  is,  in  truth,  woiiliy  of  study, 
to  see  how  this  iudomitahlo  man  conquered  tho 
pachas  by  his  untiring  persistence  in  a  course 
which  ho  knew  to  be  right — and,  it  may  tairSy 
bo  caid,  at  la$t  conquered  the  British  ambassador 
himself.  He  wi-ote  voluminously,  to  Clarendon, 
Baglan,  and  Stratford,  giving  ample  particulars 
of  everything  relatmg  to  the  state  of  the  Turkish  , 
army  and  the  frauds  of  the  pachas,  Again  and 
again  Oarendon  "wrote  to  Stratfoiil,  urging  the 
importance  of  WiEiauis  being  boldly  ui>held  in 
his  useful  labours.  As  early  as  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, his  lordship  wrote  that  the  colonel  'ought 
to  have  a  high  Turkii^h  rank  given  to  hiro,  in 
order  to  insure  respect  for  his  authority/  The 
tone  of  these  letters  frequently  ioipliot  that  the 
ambajisador  had  been  lax  in  his  ciuty  towards 
Williams  -,  but  this  waa  rendered  still  more  appa- 
rent when,  on  the  8th  of  December,  the  colonel 
wrote  a  feehng  letter  to  Clarendon,  oomplaifiiDg 
that  no  less  than  Ji/y^four  dispatches,  addTM«od 
by  him  to  Sti-atford,  had  been  left  unanswereil ; 
each  was  official,  similar  to  tho^e  sent  to  Clarendon 
and  Raglan,  Emd  each  was  accompanied  by  a 
private  letter;  yet  dispatches  and  letters  were 
alike  left  unanswered,  even  unacknowledged, 
Lord  Clarendon  hereupon  Administered  to  Lord 
Stratford  a  rebuke  as  severe  as  courtliness  would 
permit.  Williams  at  length  received  a  firman 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  and  dignity  of  Ferik, 
about  the  close  of  January,  ten  weeka  after 
Stratford  had  applied  for  it,  and  four  months 
after  Clarendon  had  urged  its  importance— a  delay 
very  detrimental  to  the  eolonot's  influence,  II is 
endeavours  to  bring  2arif  Mustapha  to  justice  had 
so  far  succeeded  aa  to  lca<:l  to  the  supersession  of 
that  individual  by  Bhukri  Pacha,  as  mushir  of 
the  army  of  Asia ;  but  aa  Bhukri  proved  to  bo 
still  more  opposeil  to  healthy  reforms  tlian  Zarif, 
Williams's  dithculties  were  redoubled,  for  he  found 
that  bribes  and  family  infiuence  at  Constantinople 
were  sufficient  to  give  the  scales  of  justice  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  offender.  December  and  January 
were  marked  by  numerous  letters  ;  Williams  com- 
plaining of  the  remissness  of  Bti-atford,  Clarendon 
admitting  the  justice  of  those  complaints,  and 
Stmtford  ajasigning  various  reasons  in  exense  for 
his  delflvs.  In  February,  somewhat  slung  by 
Clarendon's  reproofs,  Stmtford  hinted  a  sort  of 
jealousy  of  Williams's  tone  and  influence ;  but 
it  had  become  by  this  time  ho  evident  that  the 
British  government  wishetl  to  support  *Fcrik 
Williams  Pacha  *  in  his  laudable  exertions,  that  the 
ambassador  gave  up  his  strange  system  of  cold 
neglect:  and  the  correspondence  after  the  end 
of  February  contains  few  allusions  to  neglected 
dispatches  or  unanswered  Icttei-s. 

Early  in  l85fi  General  WUliams— for  he  ceased 


to  be  called  colonel  when  the  Turkish  government 
had  confciTed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  ferik  or 
general — hy  a  bold  policy,  and  by  a  use  of  the 
English  name  among  tribes  hy  whom  England 
is  customarily  Expected,  repressed  a  Kui'dish 
insurrection  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time, 
and  gained  that  sort  of  power  which  Bpeedily 
attaches  to  a  man  in  whom  ability  is  conjoined 
to  firmness.  In  February,  the  Porte  appointed 
Yassif  Facha  successor  to  Shukri  Pacha  as  mu^hir 
or  commander  of  the  army.  Yassif  was  consider  ed, 
and  proved  himself  to  be,  an  honest  nmn ;  but 
his  eapabilitifts  were  thus  sketched  by  Dr  Sandwith, 
one  who  had  the  best  possible  means  of  judging : 
'  He  had  about  as  much  military  knowledge  or 
experience  as  might  be  expected  from  any  Fleet 
Street  shopkeeper  taken  at  hastftrd  ft*om  his 
counter.  II  is  antece<lent8  were  thase  of  nearly 
all  the  muthirs  -,  he  had  been,  aa  a  boy,  the  slave 
of  old  Hoiref  Pacha,  and  so  had  begun  life  with 
gold  and  preferment  within  his  reach,  1  beheve 
he  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  earnest;  ho 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read  or  write;  his  accom- 
plishments were  limited  to  smoking  a  narquileh, 
and  gi-acefully  receiving  visitors/*  Yet  this 
Osmanli  was  one  of  tlto  best  pachas  I>r  8sndwith 
ever  knew  1  Tho  undaunted  boldness  with  which 
"Williams  received  Yassif  Pacha,  and  irresistibly 
compelled  him  to  send  Bhukri  Pacha — aa  well  as 
two  other  dignified  delinquents,  llussoin  Pacha 
and  Ahmed  Pacha — to  Constantinople  on  trial 
for  peculation,  remarkably  illustrates  the  moi-al 
power  of  an  energetic  mind :  it  would  have  been 
audacity,  but  for  its  strict  justice  and  honesty. 

As  spring  advanced,  tho  attention  of  Williams 
became  seriously  directed  to  the  state  of  the 
Turkish  army  as  confronted  with  the  Russians, 
who  wore  now  commanded  by  General  Mouravieff 
as  successor  to  the  less  skilfal  Prince  Bebutoff. 
Six  months  of  untiring  exertion  had  enabled  the 
feiik  to  introduce  numerous  reforms  ;  but  the 
army  still  remained  twenty-four  months  in  arrear 
of  pay ;  the  cavalry  horses,  the  goldiera'  clothing 
and  accoutrements,  were  of  the  most  wTctched  des- 
cription ;  and  stores  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds 
were  still  deficient.  WilUams  and  Sandwith  had 
remained  during  tho  winter  chiefly  at  Erzeroum, 
as  a  convenient  centre  for  head-quarters ;  but 
young  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Teesdale  was  at 
Kars,  reforming  and  remodeUing  the  army  with 
indefatigable  peraeverancc,  and  gaining  the  gowl- 
wiil  of  the  more  reasonable  among  the  pachas- 
Three  other  Enghshmen,  Colonel  Lake,  Major 
Olpherts,  and  Captain  Thompson,  having  arrived 
in  March,  a  new  arrangement  was  made — those 
officers  taking  up  their  quarters  with  the  Kara 
army ;  while  Teesdale  went  to  assist  Williams  in 
fortii^'ing  Ericreum  again.it  any  Russian  attack. 
The  ferik's  great  knowledge  of  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  combined  with  his  ability,  flmmncss,  and 
hones^"  of  purpose,  enabled  him  to  win  over  both 

*  Jfarfeiie*  qf  t\e  ASi^  o/  £ar». 


Christiana  and  Mohammedans;  and  yirhen  he 
took  commissariat  matters  into  liia  own  hands,  to 
prevent  the  amiy  from  actual  starvation,  he  found 
ahiiiidant  supplies  sent  in  by  the  country  people, 
who  depended  more  on  his  single  guarantee  than 
on  the  commercial  honesty  of  the  pachas,  Dr 
Safldwitli  and  Mr  Churchill  were  two  English 
civiUana  ^ho  worthily  aided  him  in  all  his 
lahours.  The  former  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  military  hospital,  and,  backed  by  the  iron 
will  of  the  ferik,  succeede^l  in  making  it  such  as 
no  Turkish  hospital  ever  was  before ;  he  found 


that  the  drug-depLH  contained  cosmetics,  aromfttic 
vinegar,  eait  de  luce,  perfhmcs,  obstetric  Infitrti- 
ments,  and  other  strange  commctdittes ;  and  lie 
had  no  easy  task  to  sweep  away  tJi©  oomipting 
abuses  which  had  led  to  the  inclusion  of  stich 
things  among  army  mcdical-storcs.  By  almost 
incredible  exert ions^  Williams  succeoded  in  rootiag 
out  the  nest  of  fraudulent  officia-U  cotm«ct<4  with 
the  army  ;  he  secured  the  good  services  of  thite 
out  of  the  Tiumerons  pachas,  Vas^iif,  Tahir,  end 
Kerim,  in  his  work  of  reform  ;  and,  moroovcr,  be 
had  caused  himself  to  he  listened   to   by  Lord 
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Stratford  de  Rcdcliffe  j  hut  he  had  still  numerous 
oppon»3nts  at  Constantinople,  where  rival  seras- 
kiers  and  viziers  succeeded  in  frustrating  each 
other's  proceedingSj  and  in  shewing  only  too 
plainly  that  bribes  were  welcome  at  head-quarters. 
Indeed,  General  Williams,  in  writing  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  frequently  expressed  hi»  conviction 
tlittt  the  scraskier,  or  minister  of  war,  Ri/a  Faeha, 
expericueed  a  secret  delight  iu  the  prospect  of 
run  ling  the  army  of  Aisia. 

The  spring  passetl  away ;  and  when  June 
arrived,  Mouravieff  began  to  move  the  Russian 
army  from  Guniri  towards  Kara.  Williams  had 
now  to  shew  himself  a  general  as  well  as  a 
reformer  of  abuses.  Ho  went  with  Sand  with  to 
Kars,  and  proceeded  nt  once  to  measni^  his 
r^ources  and  prepare  for  defence.    The  task  was 


onerous;  for  his  army  amounted  only  to  17,000 
men  of  all  arms,  with  42  guns ;  whereas  MouravLeff 
had  2S,€00  infantry,  7500  cavalry,  and  €4  pi«oa 
of  artillery.  Williams,  by  immense  exertiont, 
had  accumulated  four  months'  provisions  in  the 
town;  the  mushir,  at  his  urgent  entreaty,  sent  to 
the  paehaa  of  Mosul  and  Diabekr  for  relnfonw- 
raents;  while  Williams  himself  never  ceased  t*/ 
impress  upon  Lords  Clarendon,  Stratford,  &Dci 
Raglan— and  Sir  Jamea  Simpson  after  the  death 
of  Raglan—the  importance  of  supplying  the  arm^ 
of  Asia  with  men,  money,  and  stores.  Loid 
Sttntford  at  this  time  seriously  exerted  hini 
in  aid  of  Williams,  acknowledging  the  criUc 
nature  of  aflfairs,  and  importuning  the 
govemraent  What  were  the  discussions  caj^e 
on,  and  the  plans  adopted,  concerning  the  deipst^ 
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of  an  Ottoman  armjr  to  Miogr^Ua,  to  relieve  Kn,n 
by  acting  on  the  rear  of  Moura?ieff,  the  next 
scctiou  will  shew:  suffice  it  here  to  saj,  that 
DO  reinforcemcLits  reached  Wilhams.  The  honest 
but  feeble  mushir,  Vjissif  Pacha,  frightenefl  at 
the  approach  of  the  Hnssians,  who  were  ouly 
four  hvXiLTi'  march  distant,  proposed  to  abandon 
Kars,  and  fall  back  upon  ISrzeroiim;  and  thus 
Williams,  in  addition  to  liis  other  difficulties^ 
had  to  quell  the  craven  feara  of  the  Tnrkish 
generalisstmo. 

BcantYj  indee<3,  was  the  time  for  prt^parations; 
as  the  Itith  of  June  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
Ruaajwis  before  Kars.  The  Turkish  advanctjd- 
poats  were  driven  in  soon  aHer  daybreak ;  and 
MooravieifB  anny,  25,000  strong,  made  its  appear- 
ance about  haJf-t>ast  sis  o'clock.  First  cam©  the 
advanced-guard — three  regiments  of  Oosaacks,  sup- 
ported by  artillery  and  a  rocket-truop ;  then  the 
main  army — ^three  cohimaa  of  infantry,  flanked 
by  three  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  supported  by 
forty -eight  pieces  of  artillery;  atvJ,  lastly,  the 
rear-guard — ^a  strong  c<jluniu  of  reserve  infantry, 
and  an  immense  train  of  wagons,  containing 
three  days'  provisions  for  the  whole  army.  This 
formidable  force  advanced  upon  the  eastern  or 
Guniri  aide  of  Kars;  and,  the  out|K»st8  being 
driven  in  after  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the  Basbi- 
Bazouks,  the  eavalry  made  an  attempt  to  gallop 
into  the  town  witb  the  retreating  pickets ;  hut  the 
Turkish  artillery  opened  such  a  tremendous  fire, 
tliat  the  cavalr)',  notwithstanding  tlie  aid  of  tho 
Russian  guns,  retreatwl  upon  tlie  main  army ;  and 
the  whole  retired  to  the  position  previously  oecn* 
pieilj  a  camping-grouud  between  Zaiur  and  Akclie- 
Kal6.  It  was  an  attack  not  very  glorious  to  the 
Russians — one  chaise  of  cavalry,  an<i  then  a  retreat 
of  the  whole  array;  probably  Moui-avieff  found 
the  defences  to  lie  stronger  than  he  had  expected. 
The  Turks  felt  greatly  ipspirited  by  tho  result ;  for 
their  cavalry  and  artillery  had  both  wrought  well, 
and  the  infantry  were  prepared  tti  make  an  indo- 
mitable resistance  had  the  Russians  once  entered 
the  gates.  The  short  contest  occasioned  scarcely 
any  loss  to  the  Turks,  and  only  a  smaU  loss  to  the 
enemy. 

Williams  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
defensive  army.  The  common  soldiers  declared 
again  and  again  that  VetUtatm  Pacfiu  chock  adam 
dur  ('  WUliams  Pacha  is  no  end  of  a  man') ;  and 
at  a  later  date  he  was  pointed  out  aa  the  wonder- 
ful Ingleez  who  had  '  made  our  pachas  eat  dirt, 
and  who  fed  the  Karsli  with  fine  flour,'  The  Kara 
citizens  offered  to  fight  in  defence  of  their  town 
without  pay,  if  he  would  lead  and  regulate  them. 
*  Tho  Turkish  soldiers,'  said  Dr  Sand  with,  writing 
at  tho  time  and  on  the  spot,  '  see  him  everywhere ; 
he  La  with  the  sentries  at  the  menaced  point  ere 
the  morning  has  dawued;  anon  he  is  tnsting  the 
eoldiera'  soup,  or  examining  the  bread;  and  if 
anything  is  wrong  here,  bis  wrath  is  terrible. 
Ills  eyes  are  everywhere,  and  he  himself  nbiqui- 
tous.     Each  soldier  feeU  that  be  is  something 


more  than  a  neglected  part  of  a  rusty  machine ; 
he  knows  he  ia  cared  for  and  encouraged,  and  be 
is  confident  of  being  well  led.'  Such  a  man  makes 
heroes  of  the  soldiera  under  him.  Even  the  timid 
generalissimo,  Vassif,  became  almost  a  soldier 
under  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  ferik;  while 
Kmeti,  the  Hungarian,  and  Hussein,  a  Circassian, 
fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  gallant  officers.  As  for 
the  English — l^ake,  Teesdale,  Thompson,  Sand- 
with,  and  the  rest — it  may  well  be  believed  that 
they  did  not  remain  idle  spectators. 

On  the  18tli,  tho  Russian  army,  strengthened  to 
more  than  30,0tK)  men,  with  an  immense  park  of 
artillery  and  convoy  of  provisions,  left  the  Gum ri 
road,  and  by  a  flank-march  reached  a  position 
four  mOes  south  of  Kars,  as  if  to  commence  a  siege 
on  a  new  plan,*  It  becomes  now  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  understand  the  nature  of  the  defences  at 
this  period.  A  alight  description  of  the  town  and 
its  environs  was  givci^  in  a  former  page^t  but  the 
Kara-^agh  defences,  there  notice<l,  had  by  this 
time  been  greatly  strengthened  by  other  works, 
chiefly  through  the  labours  of  Colonel  Lake  during 
the  winter  ISSl^rj,  The  town  lies  under  a  hilly 
ridge,  of  which  the  Kara-tlagli,  or  Black  Moun- 
tain, forms  the  eastern  end,  and  a  suit  of  mamelon, 
or  rounded  liill  called  the  Tahmasp,  the  westeni. 
This  ridge  is  cut  by  a  deep  gorge,  tlirough  which 
the  river  Kars-chai  flows,  crossed  by  four  or  five 
bridges  ia  and  near  the  town.  A  fine  open  plain 
iKJUuds  the  town  on  the  a^juth,  Ou  all  the  elevated 
spots  near  the  city,  earthworks  were  conistructed-^ 
some  closed  like  redoubts,  others  o[)en  like  bastions 
and  redans.  These  earthworks,  generally  called 
by  the  Turks  iuMas,  each  had  a  distinctive  name, 
among  which  were  Afah  taMa,  Tdi  tabia,  Chailak 
ttilmy  KoJtak  tubia ;  or  named  after  Turkish  officers, 
Ilaji^  Pacha  tabin^  Ymstif  Pacha,  tabia,  /Ilsi 
Bejf  tahia;  or  after  tlio  Englishmen,  William* 
Pacha  tabia^  Sandwith  tabia,  &c.,  although  they 
were  generally  called  redoubts  which  bore  the 
names  of  Teesdale,  Thompson,  Lake,  Churchill, 
and  the  other  EngUsh  officers  serving  in  the 
Turkish  army.  There  was  also  a  line  of  defence, 
enclosing  an  in  trench  ed-camp  about  a.  mile  and  a 
half  iquai-e,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  town ;  and 
as  the  summer  and  autumn  advanced,  batteries 
and  redoubts  sprang  up  on  every  side,  until  at 
length  Kars  became  the  centre  of  a  series  of  works 
scattered  over  ten  mjuare  ndles  of  area. 

Williams  now  felt  terribly  the  want  of  an 
efficient  body  of  cavalr)',  to  command  the  Er/^roum 
road,  by  which  alone  provisions  could  arrive ;  for 
a  Turkish  pacha,  obstinate,  or  incompetent,  or 
corrupt,  or  all  three,  had,  instead  of  sending  iu  a 
lajt^e  convoy  of  supplies  from  Ereeroum  to  Kars, 
deposited  it  at  Yenikoi,  fifty  miles  distant ;  and 
Williams  loo  well  knew  that,  if  Mouravie^  by  a 
flank -movement,   should   seize   this   store,   Kars 


*  Mount*  Jeff  fttkd  OMten-Safken,  »  gencmts  •Bb<wdtii»la  to 
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would  be  etarrcd  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Caralrj  would  be  neo^sarj  to  avert  this  calami tj; 
cavalrj  he  had  scBTcely  any,  worthy  of  tho  name  ; 
&nd  all  his  letters — to  Stratford  at  Constantinople, 
to  Eaglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  to  Clarendon  in 
London— failed  to  procure  for  htm  any  strength- 
ening in  this  important  arm  ;  bo  minutely  divided, 
and  m  ineffectively  distributed,  were  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  those  several  offioials.  Before 
tlio  month  of  June  was  over,  Mouravieff  had 
begun  to  seize  the  provisions  in  villages  between 
Ksm  and  Erzoronm,  and  more  than  once  got 
poBMSsian  of  tho  mail-bags,  revealing  to  him 
important  information  ;  but  ho  politely  sent  on 
the  private  letters  containing  no  important  public 
newi.  The  crowning  misfortune  occurred  on  the 
aofiij  when  the  Russians  reached  Yenikoi,  and 
efFectually  deprived  Williams  of  two  montlis'  store 
of  wheat  and  barley— tho  fcrik  being  powerless 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  guns. 

From  this  time  General  WiDiams  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  '  fight  with  the  spade  ■*  to  throw  up 
strong  earthworks,  and  struggle  till  every  mouthful 
of  food  was  gone.  His  chaBCO  of  obtaining  any 
aid  from  Erzeroum,  Batonm,  Bayaxid,  or  other 
townSf  became  daily  less  and  less,  as  the  Enssians 
gradually  auf^ented  their  investing  army.  The 
month  of  July  passed  without  any  battle,  Moura- 
vieff knew  that  ho  need  not  expose  his  army  to 
any  severe  loss  :  he  had  a  terrible  ally,  impending 
starvation,  too  surely  working  in  his  favour;  for 
he  gradttttlly  drew  such  a  cordon  of  Cossacfei 
around  the  beleaguereti  town,  that  neither  rein- 
fbrt^mentii  nor  suppliea  could  enter  it,  even  if  soch 
had  been  obtainable. 

Tho  stem  history  of  the  siege  now  approaches. 
All  the  food  in  the  town  was  collccte<i,  and  its 
quantity  ascertained ;  and  short  rations  com- 
menced. Tho  oxen  and  sheep,  the  vvhcat  and 
barley,  the  grass  and  hay,  were  placed  under 
careful  commissariat  management,  and  a  plan  was 
laid  down  to  effect  the  best  that  could  bo  done 
for  inhahitantSf  soldiers,  and  horses.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cossacks  on  the 
other,  had  frequent  akirmishes,  principally  to 
determine  who  should  Imve  the  privilege  of  cutting 
grass  in  the  neighbouring  fields ;  hut  beyond  this, 
troops  were  nearly  stationary,  and  guns  nearly 
silent. 

Augnst  arrived.  Mouravieff  sent  a  portion  of 
his  army — now  raised  to  nearly  50,000  men — to 
watch  Brieroum,  and  the  remainder  continued 
the  investment  of  Kars.  THiile  the  Russian  com- 
mander was  away,  bis  second  in  command  made 
an  ill-judged  attack  on  the  town,  which  the 
Turks  ea-sily  repulsed,  and  whielt  greatly  vexed 
Mouravieff,  who  had  found  Eraeroum  too  strongly 
dtjfendcd  to  warrant  any  immediate  attack. 

The  brave  heart  of  the  ferik  wa?  now  the  moral 
support  of  the  whole  population  and  garrison. 
BiippUea  fhiling,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  becoming 
daily  fainter,  the  poor  Turks  looked  anxionsly  up 
to  WiMiamSj  and  endeavoured  to  read  their  ftiturc 


late  in  his  eyes.  Thin  and  nphre  he  traa,  fyr  htt 
worked  incessantly,  and  slept  little ;  but  no  iudi. 
cation  of  despair  was  there :  if  he  had  forebodiqgi^ 
he  confided  them  to  a  few  of  his  Engliidi  ecm^ 
panions,  or  committed  them  to  papen  To  othen^ 
bo  was  stLU  the  commander,  f^aUj  ttiotigh  B«t 
offictaily,  who  wrought  up  those  aronnd  him  to  a 
heroic  determination.  Whether  at  the  Taluii«p, 
watching  every  movement  in  the  RussiaJi  camp; 
whether  at  tho  Kara^dagh,  or  la  the  hoBpil»Ia^  or 
in  the  commis.sarjat-stores,  or  at  head-qnartcit 
with  Tassif  Pacha— he  waa  ever  the  s&me,  thinkiiif 
for  all  and  encouraging  all.  Bis  English  oflic«ii^ 
too,  worked  just  as  young  Captain  Butler  had 
worked  at  Silistria.*  Thompson  -was  gnardinj; 
and  watching  at  the  Karandagh  from  inortiin|r  till 
night;  Teesdalc  was  labouring  with  the  veteran 
Kmeti  at  the  Tahmasp ;  Lake  was  at  all  houn 
tramping  from  redoubt  to  redoubt,  to  see  th»t  Un 
defences  were  good  and  well  manQ<?d  ;  while  Vt 
Sandwith,  who  modestly  says  little  ooncemhig 
himself  in  the  volume  which  narrates  the  eventi 
of  this  8iege,t  is  known  to  have  been  rendering 
snrgical  aid  to  RuBsians  as  welt  as  Turks,  and 
throwing  a  halo  of  humanity  alwut  rough  warAuM:. 
Espionage,  desertion,  and  insubordination  oect- 
sionally  appeared ;  but  Williams  quickly  applied 
a  ."rtem  measure  of  punishment,  wjiieh  m«de  him 
to  be  feared  by  the  Ul^ioers  as  fully  u  loved  hf 
all  the  rest. 

When,  in  September,  General  WiUiams  found 
that  tho  few  horses  nniat  inevitably  bo  stmrred  to 
death  if  they  remained  longer  in  the  town,  he 
resolved  to  give  the  cavalry  a  chance  of  edcapisf. 
He  oollectcd  Ids  scattered  irregular  horsemen, 
about  1000  in  number,  gave  a  good  feed  to  the 
hot^es,  and  sent  them  forth  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  night.  The  Bashi-Ba^onka  were  -well  fitted 
to  try  their  luck  In  this  venture ;  many  fell  under 
Russian  balls  and  bullets,  but  tlie  majority  cut 
through  tlie  enemy's  lines,  and  escaped  to  villagci 
which  were  as  homes  to  them.  The  healthy  horas 
IiAving  thus  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  dying  horstt 
shot,  human  Iwings  alone  remained  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  a  trying  task  it  was,  for  no  supplies  cAint 
for  tho  replenishing  of  the  gmnaricg.  A  bri^ 
gleam,  however,  shone  in  upon  aU,  on  one  pots- 
cular  day ;  a  large  store  of  com  was  discOTered  r© 
a  hiding-place  in  Kars,  deposited  there  by  one  <»f 
the  despicable  pachas  who  had  cheated  the  govetB- 
mcnt  many  months  before  i  the  knave  had  htm 
checked  by  Williams  ere  he  oould  make  money  of 
his  booty,  and  now  ho  lost  all  The  garrison  heatd, 
too,  of  tho  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  an  intended 
expedition  by  Omar  Pacha  to  their  aid,  and  tber 
were  raised  in  hope, 

Tlie  29th  of  September  was  marked  by  a  viganm 
Bnssian  assault,  repelled  with  more  than  «qiial 
vigour  by  the  garrison.  During  many  days,  more* 
ments  had  been  observed  in  the  enemy's  mai|V 
leading  to  an  opinion  in  some  minds  that* the  limk 
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wm  about  to  be  abandoned  by  Mouraviefi;  under 
apprcbensioQ  of  attack  from  Omar  Pacba  in  his 
rear.  Williams  and  Kmeti,  however,  tbonght 
difFerently,  and  took  care  that  no  post  should 
remain  unguarded.  At  four  in  tho  morning  of  the 
il:i_y  in  question,  the  attention  of  Kmeti  and 
Teeadale  was  called  by  the  sentries  on  the  Tahmaap 
to  a  low  rumbling  sound,  audible  through  the 
thick  darkness ;  Kmeli,  applying  his  ear  to  the 
ground,  recxignised  the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  guns ; 
and  iustAudy  the  garrison  were  roused  to  arms. 
Listening  again,  the  measured  tread  of  infantry 
was  heard  ;  and  orders  were  given  for  riflemen  to 
prepare,  and  for  artillerymen  to  load  thetr  guns 
\vith  grapcsjiot.  A  dark  mass  was  seen  moving  j 
a  gun  was  fired  into  it ;  cries  of  agony  arose  from 
it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  vast  bodies  of  Russians 
assaulted  tho  earthworks.  The  enemy,  nearly 
35,(X>0  strongj  were  on  the  north  and  west  of  the 
defence-worka ;  Teesdale  held  tho  tabia  nearest  to 
them ;  Kmeti  and  Lake  were  between  him  and 
the  city  ;  while  the  mushir  and  Williams  had  their 
head-qnarters  south-west  of  the  city  j  but  very 
speedily  aU  wore  at  the  posts  most  immmently  in 
iMjril.  The  Russians  had  placed  artillery  on  some 
adjacent  bills ;  and  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire, 
dense  masses  of  infautry  advanced  to  the  assault. 
Deatlly  became  the  contest  The  Russian  officers, 
sword  In  hand,  charged  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  every  redoubt  and  breastwork  became  a  scene 
of  bloody  strife.  When  day  dawned,  vast  masses 
of  Russianfl  were  seen  advancing  to  give  support  j 
wliilo  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
menaced,  or  feigned  to  menace,  the  plain  on  the 
south,  Williams  took  up  a  central  position,  where 
he  could  see  all,  and  manopuvre  his  slender  forces ; 
Kmeti,  I^ke,  Teesdale,  and  others— not  excluding 
several  Turkish  otBcers,  who  fought  gallantly  when 
thus  well  commanded— met  the  Russians  bayonet 
to  bayonet  and  gun  to  gun  ;  while  Thompson^  on 
the  Karaniagh,  wrought  destnictive  havoc  among 
tho  enemy  by  one  single  gun  of  large  calibre. 
During  seven  hours  did  the  mortal  straggle  con- 
tinue, the  Tahmasp  being  the  chief  point  of  attack ; 
Again  and  again  did  the  Russians,  as  at  Inkermann 
and  Tchemaya  Bridge,  rush  on  in  dense  columns  ; 
again  and  again  did  the  motley  ^rrison  repel 
theni — for  it  was  indeed  a  motley  garrison ; 
although  WilUama  had  infa3e<l  into  them  so 
much  of  his  own  dauntless  spirit,  tliat  all  fought 
welt  on  this  day.  About  noon,  the  enemy,  utterly 
repuhed  at  all  points,  retired ;  if  Williams  had 
possessed  either  cavalry  or  horse-artillery,  ho 
might  have  nearly  deatroyo<l  them  during  the 
retreat ;  hut  having  neither,  he  could  not  ventm'« 
beyond  his  defences,  and  so  Mouravietf  got  clear. 

This  battle  of  Kars,  worthily  so  called,  greatly 
elated  th«  Turks ;  it  was  in  every  sense  honourable 
to  them  J  and  if  tJiey  had  not  been  so  cruelly 
abandoned  by  the  authorities  at  Constantinople 
and  in  tho  Crimea,  it  ought  to  have  led  to  per- 
manent luceess.  It  was  a  sad  duty  that  now 
devolved  npon  Dr  Bandwith  and  his  coadjutors. 


Thousands  of  Russians  lay  dead  or  wounded  amongf 
the  earthworks  which  had  been  attacked  ;  and 
while  the  troops  buried  tho  one,  tho  surgeona 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  other,  WiUiams 
estimated  the  Rusfiian  loss  at  more  than  2QQ0 
killed  and  GCwk>  woundcil ;  while  his  own  loss  wai 
less  than  1000  j  others,  however,  including  Dr 
Sandwitb,  place  the  Russian  casmalties  at  a  muck 
higher  number— even  so  great  as  10,000.  As  at 
this  time,  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  food, 
and  other  causes,  cholera  appeared!  with  much 
severity  in  the  town,  the  labours  of  the  surgeona 
became  unspeakably  onerous  and  distressing ;  still, 
Sandwith  braved  heroically  the  duties  of  his 
position. 

October  began  and  ended  in  wearing  anxiety, 
Wlien  the  cholcTO  abated,  then  did  the  emaciated 
frames  of  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  tell  only 
too  truly  how  the  spare  diet  was  bringing  down 
their  strength.  A  little  bread  and  a  httle  gruel 
made  of  flour  and  cru.«!hed  biscuit  constitute*!  all 
their  food ;  and  the  hospitals  became  filled  with 
men  whose  only  malndy  was  want  of  sustenance. 
Dr  Sandwith  te!ls  of  tho  untiring  exertions  of  Mr 
Churchill,  a  secretary  and  commissary,  in  dulj 
protecting  and  portioning  the  scanty  store ;  and 
he  speaks  with  generous  warmth  of  tho  services 
rendered  by  tho  Turkish  surgeons  attached  to  the 
army,  in  furtherance  of  tho  plans  which  his 
experience  had  hiid  down ;  but  no  sennces  could 
avert  the  gradual  exbauation  of  the  suppliea.  Day 
by  day  tho  officers  looked  out  from  the  heights,  Ui 
see  whether  Mouravietf  would  really  abandon  the 
siege,  and  afford  tlio  garrison  an  opportunity  to 
forage  in  the  neighbouring  districts ;  but  they  found 
that  the  Ruf^sian  general,  though  not  attacking 
them,  still  hovered  around  the  beleaguered  town. 
They  awaited,  too,  any  news  of  Omar  ?acha*s 
success,  or  of  succour  from  Trcbizond  and  Erzeroum ; 
but  none  such  arrived— or,  if  such  came  to  hand,, 
it  was  found  to  be  futile  rumour,  and  therefore 
worse  than  useless.  The  wild-dogs  and  the  vultures 
were  the  oidy  l>einga  fully  fed  ;  thcro  was,  alas ! 
plenty  for  tliem.  Witliin  the  city,  women  and 
children  were  searching  and  craving  for  food ; 
grass  and  roots  were  toni  up  and  eaten  raw ;  a, 
small  store  of  onions,  brought  in  by  a  venturotia 
dealer  at  the  hazard  of  capture  by  the  Russiani, 
\VM  sold  at  tho  rate  of  5a.  per  pHOund  ;  the  few 
wretched  horses  yet  left  were  JdUcd,  and  their  flesh 
cooked  for  food ;  and  several  soldiers  were  poisoned 
by  eating  indiscriminately  of  the  herbs  dug  up 
from  tho  ground.  It  waa  a  terrible  truth  told  in 
few  words  when,  in  a  dispatch  written  towards 
the  ciose  of  the  month,  Williaros  said ;  '  1  have 
on  my  should  el's  the  management  of  the  starving 
population  as  well  as  of  the  army.* 

Mouravietf,  an  active  and  intelligent  general, 
Icnew  that  Omar  Pacha  was  not  Ukely  to  reach 
Kars  from  Batoura,  a  distanee  by  circuitous  and 
difficult  roads  of  nearly  200  miles,  l>efore  winter 
arrived ;  and  be  therefore  resolve*!  to  remain 
quiet  and  watchful  before  Kars,  until  the  garrison 
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Barrendered  through  sheer  stei^ation.  Snch  was 
the  state  of  matters  when  November  arrived. 
Thei-e  were  Turkish  troops  at  Eraeroum,  whidi 
WtUiams  earaestty  requested  might  be  sent  to 
relievo  him,  and  to  hriug  convoys  of  food  ;  but 
here  as  elsewhere  his  hopes  were  frustrated :  it 
seemed  to  be  hia  destiny  to  struggle  on,  seeing  his 
own  garrison  gTadnally  dirainishj  and  left  wholly 
to  his  own  resources.  On  the  18th  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Consul  Brant  at  ErMTOum,  qicaking  almost  with 
bittenicus  of  this  (to  him)  unaccountable  neg]e<;t 
from  all  sides,  and  adding  r  '  We  divide  our  bread 


with  the  starving  towns- people.  No  atuaul  Ibod 
for  seven  weeks.  I  kill  hones  in  my  stable 
secretly,  and  send  the  meat  to  the  hoex>ital,  wUdi 
is  now  vety  crowded.  We  can  hold  out,  and  by 
to  retreat  over  the  momitatn*  w*  OltL  H«vi 
proviBions  sent  in  that  direction  ere  the  eighteenth 
day  after  this  date.  We  shall  carry  three  dayi' 
biscuit  with  us/ 

The  die  w^a  cast.  Tliis  hopeful  man,  with  » 
mora.1  grandeur  of  chamcter  worthy  of  all  admin- 
tion,  clung  to  every  proltability,  every  chanc«  thil 
others  wonld  do  as  they  should  hare  done.    He 
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had  measured  hia  poor  supply  of  biscuit ;  he 
counted  up  eighteen  daysj  be  found  that  if  he 
could  cut  through  the  enemy  at  the  end  of  that 
timej  and  reach  Ottt,  he  might  yet  stave  Ids  starving 
troops,  provided  8elim  Pacha  would  advance  from 
Erceroum  to  Olti  with  supplies.  But  Selim  was 
one  of  the  many  incapables  among  the  pachas : 
WiDiams  received  news,  on  the  23d,  that  he 
rcftised  to  a<lvance  ;  and  then  indeed  was  all 
ovef ;  for  the  troops  could  not  have  carried  food 
for  the  whole  journey  from  Kars  to  Enteroum, 
even  if  the  food  were  at  Iiaiid,  and  even  if  un- 
molested by  Mouravieff.  The  soldiers  had  been 
gnulually  becoming  weaker,  from  want  of  sus- 
tenance ■  insomuch  that  Sand  with  could  observe 
a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  dead  horse  to 
flavour  their  gruel  or  soup  ;  even  with  this  poor 
addition,  they  were   less   emaciated   than  their 


•  Copied  ft¥  permUalM  from  Dr  Buidwith*!  Narrow  e/  rAj 
Sifffe  n/ Kfirt, 


companions.  Men  died  of  starvation  in  th* 
hospitals  in  such  number,  that  the  sunftcn* 
deemed  it  quite  a  treasure  if  they  coold  imrvste 
horse-broth  as  an  hospital  luxury ;  and  the  womiB 
and  chUdren,  inhabitania  of  the  town,  vert 
attacked  with  typhua  through  deficiency  of  toMif- 
nance.  If  a  man  were  more  eager  for  monev  than 
bread  (and  there  were  such  even  at  that  time),  h« 
couid  procure  a  sum  equal  to  two  or  tlir«e  shilling 
for  a  loaf  no  larger  than  his  fist ;  and  when,  ou 
one  occa^on,  a  peasant  contrived  to  steal  bio 
the  town  with  a  lame  buflalo  laden  with  a  bag  of 
flour^  be  reaped  almost  a  fortune  by  the  sale  d 
his  treasure.  The  poor  fellows  were  taJccn  to  the 
hospital  at  the  mte  of  a  huniired  per  day,  many 
dying  before  they  had  been  a  single  hour  witiiio 
the  building  ■  and  those  who  still  braved  their 
troubles  and  remained  at  their  posts^  shewed  only 
too  plainly,  by  their  hollow  cheeks,  tottering  fuK, 
and  feebleness  of  voice,  the  phyaical  e^haustiott 
under  which  they  were  sinking.  Every  montius 
dead  bodies  were  seen  in  the  streets  :  the  land  d' 
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the  destroyer  bad  been  busy  during  the  night. 
Wonieu  and  children  patliered  the  dust  bofore  the 
llour-dcpaLs,  and  ri'^garded  it  bs  food  in  virtue  of 
the  few  grains  of  flour  it  contained.  Aged  persons 
were  moauing  and  crying  in  the  streets,  for  very 
hunger ;  and  mothers  would  bring  their  children 
to  the  military  council  and  lay  them  down,  fin3'ing: 
*Take  and  keep  tliese  children,  for  wo  have  no 
bread  to  give  tliem/  Yetj  amid  all  these  suffer- 
ings,  the  devoted  soldiers  remained  gallantly  at 
their  posts  ;  &  party  of  them  stood  sentry  over  a 
store  of  three  days'  provisions  at  the  batteries,  and 
although  starving,  not  a  biscuit  was  stolen  from 
first  to  last.  Night  after  night  Williams  sent  forth 
messeugers  to  Selim  Pacha,  each  carry lug  a  note 
in  cipher  rolled  up  and  put  into  a  quill,  which 
they  might  drop  if  stopped  by  the  Cossacks,  and 
eaciv  note  urgently  pressing  for  aid  ;  and  day 
after  day  brought  with  it  the  sbkeniug  sense  of 
disappointed  hopes. 

The  chivalrous  man  to  whom  all  looked  up^ 
and  whose  heart  bled  within  him  at  the  haggard 
looks  and  moaning  erics  of  so  many  thousand 
human  beings,  knew  where  to  draw  the  line 
between  heroism  and  cruelty.  So  long  as  ho  felt 
that  Selim  might  and  could  and  ought  to  have 
sent  supplies — if  not  to  Kars,  at  least  to  an 
intermediate  station— he  resolved  to  hope  on  and 
hear  all ;  hut  when  this  last  chance  was  taken 
from  him,  he  decided  to  maintain  no  longer  the 
terrible  struggle,  lie  saw  the  mosques  and  khans 
and  large  housea  full  of  dying  men  whom  the 
hospitals  could  not  contain  ;  he  saw  the  river 
frozen  over,  and  snow  indicating  the  approach  of 
pinching  winter  ;  he  saw  that  water  could  scarcely 
be  brought  to  the  hospitals,  for  the  waterbearing 
horses  and  assea  were  all  dead;  he  saw  some  of 
the  citisMins  exhunne  for  food  the  carcasses  of  horses 
buried  before  the  time  of  suffering  had  arrived; 
ho  saw  that  many  men  became  idiotic  through 
hunger^  and  that  others  were  deserting  in  spite  of 
his  stem  denunciations  j  ho  saw  that,  although 
the  mouths  to  be  fed  were  daily  diminishing  with 
fearful  rapidiJy,  ho  had  only  seven  days'  provisioni 
left,  at  half  a  jiound  of  bread  per  day  per  head — 
he  saw  all  this  ;  and  when  he  received  from  Consul 
Brant  a  note  in  cipher  saying,  'Selim  Pacha  won't 
advance,'  Ue  felt  that  the  hour  of  surrender  had 
arrived.  He  called  ttjgcther  all  the  pachas,  and 
asked  whether  they  thought  the  troops  could  cut 
a  way  for  themselves  through  the  investing 
army  ;  but  they  all  declared  -with  one  voice  that 
such  an  eftbrt  was  impossible  for  men  so  cmar 
ciated  and  debilitateii  lu  a  dispatch,  written 
about  this  time  to  Lord  Clarendon,  ho  said  ;  '  We 
had,  up  to  that  date,  suffered  from  cold,  want 
of  sufficient  clothing,  and  starvation,  without  a 
murmur  escaping  from  the  troops.  They  fell  dead 
at  their  posts,  in  their  tent."':,  and  throughout  the 
camp,  OS  brave  men  should  who  cling  to  their 
duty  through  the  slightest  glimmering  of  hope  of 
saving  a  place  intruste<i  to  their  custody.  From 
the  day  of  their   glorious  victory,  the    29th    of 


September,  they  had  not  tasted  animal  food,  and 
their  nourishment  consisted  of  two-fiftha  of  a 
ration  of  bread  and  tlie  roots  of  grass,  which  they 
had  scarcely  strength  to  dig  for;  yet  night  and 
day  they  stood  to  their  arms,  their  wasted  frajnes 
shewing  the  fearful  effects  of  starvation ^  hut  their 
sparkling  eye  tolling  me  what  they  would  do  were 
the  enemy  again  to  attack  them.  Wc  had  now 
lost  nearly  2lmX)  men  by  starvation,  and  the 
towns-people  also  suffered,  and  would  have  died 
by  hundreds  if  I  had  not  divided  the  bread  of 
the  soldiers  among  those  who  hM  bravely  fought 
by  their  side.' 

On  the  24th  of  November  Williams  sent 
Te«sdale,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  request  a  con- 
ference with  Mouravieff.  The  antagonists  met  on 
the  25tli.  The  Russian  general  was  a  gentleman 
as  well  as  a  soldier ;  ho  had  the  generosity  of  a 
gallant  man,  and  knew  how  to  respect  those  who 
had  so  nobly  defended  Kars  amid  such  great  trials, 
Williams  offered  to  surrender  if  honourable  terms 
were  granted  ;  but  an  unconditional  surrender  ho 
would  not  submit  to  until  be  had  destroyed  every 
gun,  every  standard,  every  trophy  within  the 
town,  MoumviefTsaid  :  *  1  have  no  wnah  to  wreak 
an  unworthy  vengeatice  on  a  gallant  and  long- 
suffering  army,  which  has  covered  itself  with  glory, 
and  only  yields  to  famine.  They  must  he  splendid 
troops,'  he  added,  pointhig  to  a  lump  of  bread  and 
a  handful  of  ro<jts,  '  who  can  stand  to  their  arms 
in  this  severe  climate  on  food  such  as  this.  General 
Williams,  you  have  made  yourself  a  name  in 
history,  and  i»osterity  will  stand  amated  at  the 
endurance,  the  courage,  and  the  disciphne  \Nhich 
this  siege  has  called  forth  in  the  remains  of  an 
army.  Let  us  arrange  a  capitulation  that  will 
satisfy  the  demjmds  of  war  witliout  outraging 
humanity,'  By  the  terms  agreed  on,  the  forts^ 
redoubts,  batteries,  guns,  Kmall-arms,  magazines, 
ammunition,  powder,  military  clothing,  stores,  and 
govenmient  documents  of  every  description^  were 
to  be  given  up  to  the  conquerors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regular  troops  were  to  march  out  with 
colours  flying  and  bands  playing,  and  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war  ;  the  officers  wore  to 
retain  their  swords ;  the  troops,  men  as  well  »s 
officers,  were  to  be  itermitted  cither  to  preserve 
or  to  sell  their  few  trifling  articles  of  personal 
property ;  the  militia  and  irregulars  were,  un- 
armed, to  be  allow' ed  to  return  to  their  homc« ; 
the  medical  stafl!^  ami  all  non-combatants  with  the 
army,  were  to  be  set  unconditionally  free  j  some 
of  the  foreign  officers  serving  in  the  Turkish  army 
were  to  be  released,  under  certain  conditions  ;  tho 
castle,  mosques,  public  buildings,  and  privata 
Iiro[>erty  in  Ivars  were  to  be  respected ;  and  tlie 
inhabitants,  when  the  Turkish  army  had  left,  were 
to  be  shielded  from  pillage  and  insult.  These 
terms,  estimated  by  military  precedents,  were 
highly  honourable,  and  shew  Ihftt  the  conqueror 
was  worthy  of  the  great  opt«>nent  who  had  yielded 
to  him.  It  is  not  quite  certain  wdielher  MouraviefT, 
from  a  generous  motive,  connive<l  at  tho  escape  of 
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Generals  Kmeti  and  Col  man ;  but  tliow  Hrni- 
garians— kfiowii  to  the  Tufks  as  Ismail  Paoha  and 
Fezxi  Pacha — at  the  first  whisper  of  Burrender, 
askwl  Williams  to  allow  them  to  cut  their  way 
out  and  escape  to  Eraeroum,  preferring  the  chance 
of  dying  in  the  attempt  to  that  of  h^ing  made 
prisoners ;  einco  Rnasia  would  perhaps  have  felt 
bound  to  deliTer  them  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Austria,  had  they  been  captured.  On  the  27th, 
WilUama  and  his  whole  staff,  with  two  Turktah 
ofliicers,  went  over  to  dine  with  MouravieflT, 
who^speaktng  the  Russian,  Turkish,  English, 
Freneh,  and  German  languaE;;es — acted  the  host  as 
gracefully  as  he  had  acted  the  general  gallantly. 
Dr  Sand  with  writes  m  if  tenra  overflowed  his 
pen,  with  joy  at  the  delicate  attention  paid  to  the 
vanquished  by  all  the  Russian  oflScers.  Among 
the  incidents  of  the  conversation,  he  says,  '  one  of 
the  officers  roooguised  Teesdale  as  having,  under  a 
deadfy  fire  of  grape  and  riflo  balls,  leaped  over  our 
breastworks,  and  rescued  from  mme  marauding 
soldiers  a  wounded  Russian  officer.  This  little 
epifiwlo  was  not  hitherto  known  to  us;  and  I 
altnost  fear  to  shock  the  modesty  of  that  gallant 
officer  in  thus  rccortling  it.'  During  these  hospi- 
t«littei!,  Mouravteff  did  not  forset  to  send  in  food 
to  the  starving  garrison  and  inhahita,nts. 

Kraeti  and  Caiman,  with  a  band  of  daring 
Kurdish  horsemen,  made  theJr  escape  to  Er^e- 
roum,  after  undergoing  great  peril.  8andwith 
went  through  the  wild  Lazbtan  country  to 
Batoum ;  hearing  evcryvrhcro  that,  in  the  eiiti- 
malion  of  the  people,  '  Williams  Pacha  was  a 
Rustcm,  an  Ilderim,  a  lion  in  the  fight,  a  very 
Solomon  in  council/  Williams,  Lake,  Teesdale, 
and  Thompson  went  as  prisoners  to  Gumri ; 
and  Churchill,  a  civilian,  voluntarily  accom- 
panied them.  A  Russian  force  took  possession  of 
Kars  early  in  December,  and  quartered  in  tho 
barracks  lately  inhabited  by  the  Turks. 


omah  pacha   iw   mingrelia. 

It  now  heeomea  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  Omar  Pacha, 

*  There  is  one  preliminary  to  relieving  a  bcaiegccl 
town  which  is  indispensable — it  is  that  you  must 
first  find  your  army.'  This,  in  the  language  of 
Mr  Oliphant,*  is  a  truism  that  must  be  constantly 
homo  in  mind,  in  any  attempt  to  explain  why 
Omar  Pacha  rendered  no  aasiatauco  to  General 
Williams. 

It  was  not  until  tho  month  of  June  that  the 
Ottoman  authorities  at  Constantinoplo  took  any 
»teps  towards  sending  reinforcements  to  Kars ; 
by  proposing  that  an  army  should  be  made  up 
of  General  Vivian's  Turkish  contingent,  General 
Beatson's  Bashi-Bazouks,  the  Batomn  garrison, 
and  sundry  Albanians,  Bulgarians,  IJgyptiana,  and 
Tunisians,  making   43,000   in  all  j  that  General 

*  7>anMatK«fi«H  ClHi|Ni{|n.  ^f  ifm  TVrJkuA  Armf  Ntitf^  Omar 

Pacha, 


Tivian  should  command  ;  and  tlast  the  destniBtiaQ 
should  be  Mingrelia,  on  the  way  to  Tiflfn,  li>  m  Iti 
get  on  tho  rear  of  the  enemy.  Lord  OftrendoOL 
to  whom  this  plan  was  forwupded  by  ton 
Stratford,  distrusted  the  idea  of*  such  nn  armr, 
•hurriedly  collected  from  various  qnarfers,  i': 
fectly  disciplined,  doubtfully  armed  atttl  oqni:  _ 
and  as  yet  unorganised;'  while  General  Vivian 
stated  that  he  would  want  at  least  15,i>00  horsei 
to  carry  provisions  and  stores  on  bi^  aa 
expedition. 

The  plan  for  this  motley  army  being  aboDdoned, 
the    Turkish    government    conferred    with    Loi>J 
Btititford  afl  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  provided 
a  better  army  could  be  raised     They  agreed  that 
an    expedition    from    Batoum    or    Ii€doat    Kal4 
towards  KutaTs  would  bo  better  than  one  from 
Trebijwmd  and  Erzeroum  towards  Kara,  aa  ttaa- 
aeing  the  Russians  at  a  sensitive  point ;  but  Lord 
Clarendon,  when  appealed  to,  gave  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  tho  Trebizond  route.    Th<o  whole  of  tho 
authorities,  British  and  Turkish,  at  Constantiriopl*, 
appear  to  have  been  of  one  mind  in  tbis  ni'"'' 
and  many  valuable  weeks  were  wasted  in 
correspondence,  the  consent  of  the  British  mif 
being  neccsaaiy  to  any  imporiant  niovcmoi 
this  direction.    Meanwhile  Omar  Pacba,  hr 
of  the  proposed  expedition,  offered  to  go  t'^ 
with  his  Crimean  army;  and  he  held  a  tnwf.:, 
with  the  Allied  commanders  ou  the  I4tb  of  Juh  ; 
but  the  admirals  and  generals,  appreciating  tiw 
weighty  affairs  at  Scbastopol,  and  ignorant  or 
indifferent  concerning  Kars,  resolutely  refused  to 
part  with  the  Turkish  troops  then  in  the  CHmoaL 
A  tedious  and  roost  improvident  waste  nf  lim« 
followed,  dispatches  being  written  to  and  from 
Sebastopol,  Constantinople,  London,    and   Pari*; 
and  suggestions  being  made  whether  the  Tarkkh 
regulars  or  the  Turkish  contingent  cotdd    most 
prudently  be  sent.     It  is  difficult  to  unravel  tlw 
knotty  complication  of  this  period,  so  many  voices 
being  concerned  in  determining  what  might  best 
be  done ;   but  the  months  of  July  and  August 
were  allowed  to  pass  away  before  Pelissier  and 
Simpson  (the  chief  opponents)  wonld  asisenC  to 
Omar's  plans.     The  Turks  were  idly  cncanii>ed  at 
Kamara  and  elsewhere,  willing  to  be  employed, 
and  their  favourite  general  was  wiUtng  to  employ 
them ,'    yet  it   was  not   until    after    the   fall  of 
Sebastopo!  in  September  that  they  were  allowed 
to  depart.     Wliatever  may  have  been  the  faults  on 
the  part  of  the  British  and  the  Turks,  the  <i*' 
correspondence  has  rendered  erident  tbe  fact 
tho  French  were  chiefly  icstrumeutal  in  prev* 
Omar  Pacha  from  rendering  useful  service  in  .^  ,  ^ 

After  surmounting  these  diflieultitsi,  a  small 
Turkish  foi-ce  was  conveyed,  in  British  ste&meiii^ 
from  the  Crimea  to  Redout  Kaltf  in  September. 
This  town  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  thg  Black  8«% 
and  is  connected,  by  a  tolerably  good  road  ISO 
miles  in  length,  with  TIflls  in  Rosiuam  G«o«gi[i; 
but  as  its  harbour  is  inconvenient^  and  as  BmAohjo^ 
a  port  ftirther  southward,  is  backed  bj  ft  toy 
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ragged  countiy,  Omar  Pacha  d^temUnetl  on  eatab- 
Irsliing  the  Imso  of  hi*  operations  further  to  tho 
nortli,  at  Buchara  KaJoh  or  8oiicoani*Kal#,* 
where  ho  arrived  on  the  3tl  of  October,  He  made 
ioimetiso  exertions  to  hring  in  troops  from  fUl 
quarter?,  and  to  discipline  them :  this  accom- 
plisbed,  he  began  his  march  towards  the  interior, 
hfivingr  many  English  oflicera  ^nder  him,  in- 
cluding Colonels  Simmon*,  Ballard,  and  CaddeU, 
and  accompanied  by  several  Eughah  amateurs  and 
newspaper  correspondents ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  October  that  this  advance  could  bo  made. 
They  marched  south-east  from  Suchum  to  the  river 
Ingour,  near  Si^ilidi ;  and  as  the  Russiana  were 
posted  in  some  strength  In  that  part  of  Mingrelia, 
Omar  liad  to  force  a  passage  aeros.^  the  river,  Mr 
Oliphant,  one  of  the  civilians  with  the  army, 
Bought  to  runder  liimself  useful ;  and  although,  to 
use  his  own  words,  his  *  experience  in  militaty 
matters  was  exactly  that  of  most  other  Lincoln's 
Inn  barristers,'  ho  managed  to  superintend  the 
filUng  of  gabions  and  the  construction  of  a  small 
earthwork  battery  during  the  night.  This  battery 
was  to  cover  or  protect  the  Turkish  army  during  the 
crossiog  of  the  lugour.  Omar  had  been  enabled 
to  muster  aroiuid  him  about  20,000  meuj  besides 
leaving  10,000  to  guard  Suchum  and  other  places. 

On  the  eth  of  November,  the  passage  of  the 
Ingour  was  effected.  A  spot  was  selected  where  a 
lotig  narrow  island  separates  the  river  into  two 
channels,  which  it  was  hopwl  might  be  forded  in 
safety.  Russian  batteries  now  became  visible,  and 
a  deadly  fire  was  maintained  on  both  sides :  the 
Turkish  artillerj'  and  rifles  keeping  np  a  volley 
while  the  bulk  of, the  army  was  crossing.  The 
Russians  near  that  spot,  regulars  and  Georgian 
militia  together,  were  about  lfi,000  in  number; 
but  the  Turks  were  superior  in  energy  and  deter- 
mination, and  suceeeded  in  effecting  a  passage,  and 
rouling  tlio  enemy,  who  fled  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  guns  and  knapsacks  behind  them.  The 
Turksi,  aa  always  occurred  when  commanded  by 
Omar  Pacha,  fought  well ;  and  the  *  Giaour  • 
officers,  English,  Polish,  and  Magyar,  threw  them- 
selves heartily  into  the  contest ;  hut  Mr  Oliphant 
only  echoes  the  accounts  of  most  other  writers 
when  he  states  that  the  Turkish  officers,  the  ti-ue 
Osmanli  pachas  and  bcya,  were  for  the  most  part 
either  cowartlly  or  inefficient,  or  iKith.  Captain 
Dymockj  aid-de-camp  to  Colonel  Simmons,  was 
killed.  The  Russian  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  1250;  that  of  the  Turks,  about  400.  The 
Ingour  having  been  crossed,  Omar  Pacha  found 
himself  in  the  province  of  Miogrolia,  under  the 
nominal  rule  of  Princess  Padian :  the  province 
just  left,  Abasia  or  Abkhasia,  being  under  Prince 
Michael;  although  the  ciar  was  in  effect  master 
over  both.  The  princess  fled  from  her  palace,  a 
building  in  Sugdidi,  sumptuously  Aimisbcd,  for 
safety  in  the  mountains,  and  Omar  took  mp  his 
quarters  in  that  town ;  but  as  the  proTince  was 
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very  liostile  to  him,  lie  had  to  send  back  hij  scantily 
provided  commissariat-staff  for  supplies ;  and  this 
occasioned  a  delay  very  detrimental  to  his  plans.  On 
the  Ifith,  alter  this  sojourn  in  a  l>eautiful  region, 
with  the  magnificent  Mount  Elbruz  (nearly  15,000 
feet  high)  full  in  view,  the  Turks  resumed  their 
march  towards  Kutais — still  in  the  midst  of  the 
Mingrelians,  a  people  of  whom  Mr  Oliphant  gives 
a  very  interesting  description,  and  who,  whatever 
were  their  feeUnga  towards  their  <:x>'religioni8ta  the 
Russians,  had  unquestionably  little  sympathy  with 
the  Turks,  The  march,  however,  was  of  very 
limited  extent ;  for  heavy  rains,  after  a  propitious 
autumn,  l>egan  in  the  third  week  of  November, 
and  kept  the  army  near  the  almost  impassable 
torrents  of  the  hilly  countrj*  until  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, near  the  town  of  Sinakia,  still  in  Mingrelia. 

The  remainder  of  this  singular  campaign,  or 
rather  expedition,  was  very  trying  to  tho  Turkish 
troops.  The  district  on  the  confines  of  Mingrelia 
and  Imeritia  is  hilly,  and  the  rivers  become 
torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  while  the  roads 
through  the  valleys  are  sloughs  of  mud.  The 
fording,  and  the  bi-inging  up  of  supplies,  entailed 
severe  iaboura  on  the  troops ;  while  tho  nights 
were  passed  in  misery.  'The  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  soldicra  under  these  eircumstanecs,' 
says  Mr  Oliphant,  'may  lie  easily  conceived. 
Crowded  into  their  small  tents,  they  lay  literally 
packed  in  mud.  My  own  bed  was  upon  the  ground, 
or  rather  in  the  water;  and  for  the  last  two 
nights  I  had  been  suffering  from  fever  and  ague. 
To  add  to  our  miseries,  we  were  running  short 
of  pTOvisions.'  At  last,  on  the  8tli  of  December, 
Omar  Pacha  dectdc<i  thftt  he  would  struggle  no 
more;  the  rivers  between  him  and  Kutais  were 
almost  impassable,  for  tlio  Russians  had  destroyed 
the  bridges  ;  while  the  swelling  torrents  behind 
him  threatened  to  cut  oflT  his  cotnraunication 
with  his  supplies.  Moreover,  he  just  ttien  received 
the  news  of  tho  surrender  of  Kars,  which  gave 
a  wholly  new  complexion  to  his  strategical 
position.  The  banks  of  the  small  river  Skeniscal, 
near  the  town  of  Mchrauie,  was  his  furthest 
advance  inland  ;  and  his  army  listened  with  bitter 
disappointment  to  tho  order  to  retreat,  without 
having  come  within  sight  of  KutaTs  i  indeed, 
notwithstanding  their  numerous  marchings  and 
encampments,  they  were  never  more  than  forty 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Black 
Sea,  The  retreat  was  marked  by  miserj'  at  every 
step,  so  great  were  the  difhculties  of  the  situation ; 
and,  moreover,  the  Turks  had  the  mortification  of 
being  attacked  by  Cossacks,  wbo,  avoiding  them 
during  the  advance,  harassed  them  in  the  retreat. 

Omar  Paeha  decided  that  his  army  shouM  ^'<i 
iuto  winter^quartcrs  at  a  spot  wliere  commissiiriat 
supplies  might  reach  them  by  biats  from  Redout 
KaH,  np  one  of  the  Mingrelian  rivers.  He  himself 
returned  to  Constantinople  ;  while  the  English- 
men, Colonels  Ballard,  Simmons,  CaddeU,  llindej 
Captain  M*Intyre,  Mr  Oliphant,  and  ilr  Long- 
worth,  nearly  all  bade  adieu,  about  Christmas,  to 
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a  land  not  likely  to   afford  them  any  pleasant 
adventures  during  the  winter. 

Thus  ended  Onaar  Pacha's  Mlngrelian  expedi- 
tion^ rendered  utterly  abortive  by  obstacles  beyond 
liis  own  eontrol  Mr  Ohphant  ajiscrts  strongly 
that  au  advance  to  Mingrclia  aud  Georgia  early  in 
the  summer  would  not  only  have  saved  Kars, 
but  thrown  the  whole  TratiBeaucasian  poiisessiona 
of  Russia  into  perit,  Even  one  week  gained  in 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  would  bave 
enabled  Omar  Pacha  to  reaeli  Kutats  befuro  the 
raina  commenced,  take  up  his  winter-quartera 
there,  obtain  the  submbaion  of  the  chic  fa  of 
Mingrelia,  Imcritia,  Oouriet^  and  Abasia,  and 
enter  upon  a  spring  canipaign  in  1856  under  great 
advantages.  On  the  other  liand,  Dr  Sandwith 
remained  of  the  same  oj>inion  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign — tbat  Kars  could 
better  bavo  been  relieve*!  by  way  of  Erzeroum 
than  Batoum  or  Mingrclia;  but  his  heart  was 
centered  in  the  Kara  anny  itself:  lie  did  not 
profess  to  take  a  wide  strategical  view  of  tho  whole 
war.  Some  opponents  of  Russia  have  urged  that 
n  campaign  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  would  probably  have  been  attended 
with  more  vital  consetjucnces  than  the  campaign 
in  the  Crimea  itself.  This  at  least  is  certain — 
that  tho  Western  governments  effected  notluug 
towards  weakening  the  czar  in  that  important 
region ;  and  that,  while  d^Jin};  nothing  thcm- 
Belv<^,  tiiey  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  two 
commanders  w^ho,  atxjve  all  othei-s,  pofisesised  the 
confidence  of  the  Turkish  troops — Geucral  Williams 
and  Omar  Pacha. 

England,  when  all  was  over,  did  not  forget  the 
man  who  haii  won  such  glory  by  a  defeat.  In 
the  midst  of  much  that  was  mortifying  during  tho 
progress  of  the  war,  the  country  felt  justly  proud 
of  General  Williams  ;  leaving  to  a  future  time  to 
determine  whether,  in  reference  to  tbo  neglect 
he  hai,l  experienced,  blame  could  most  justly  be 
awarded  to  tho  authorities  at  London^  Paris, 
Constantinople,  Kamiesch,  Balaklava,  or  Brzo- 
roum;  but  agreeing  with  one  voice  that  ho  at 
least  bad  nobly  borne  tho  difhcultics  of  his 
]>08ition.  On  the  surrender  of  Kara,  Williams 
and  his  English  companions,  with  the  Mushir  and 
about  80CH1  Turks,  went  as  prisoner-*  of  war  to 
Oumri,  and  afterwards  to  Tiflis,  awaiting  orders 
from  the  czar  touching  their  further  destination. 
Here  the  heroic  man  broke  down ;  fourteen 
months  of  incessant  toil  and  mental  anxietyj  aud 
deficient  sustenance  during  tho  la*^t  two  of  those 
month?,  told  severely  on  his  frame,  and  threw 
liim  into  a  long  and  severe  illne^,  which  detained 
bira  many  months  at  Tiflia.  With  tho  chivalry 
of  a  trae  soldier,  General  Mouravieff  sought  by 
the  most  delicate  attentions  to  alleviate  tlie  suffer- 
ings and  cheer  the  mind  of  his  noble  prisoner. 
When  lb©  spring  of  1856  arrived,  and  *  Ferik 
Williams*  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  towards 
Riazan  and  Moscow — which  did  not  take  place 


until  the  end  of  May — he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  shewing  that  Mouravieff  hJMl 
displayed  bis  magnanimity  alike  to  all  tli« 
prisoners.  *  I  have  already  told  your  loixl&hip  of 
General  Mouravieft"*  kindness  towards  myself  and 
my  party  -,  but  bis  humanity  and  beDe¥oIent 
treatment  of  the  poor  famished  garrison  of  Kan 
will  gain  for  him  the  respect  of  the  civilisetl 
world,  and  must  tend  to  lessen,  if  not  cradic&t«^ 
the  animosity  which  for  more  than  a  century 
has  existetl  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  especiaJlj 
on  the  part  of  tho  latter.  I  shall  therefore  quit 
General  Mouravieff  with  great  regret,  although 
I  have  every  hope  that  on  my  arrival  at  Rtazaa 
wo  shall  he^Tir  of  the  re-estabUshmeut  of  peftce» 
ajvl  continue  our  journey  towards  England/ 

England  acknowledged  her  sense  of  the  merits 
of  General  Williams  in  two  modes.  The  twa 
Houses  of  Parliament  resolved,  almost  with  pt-'h. 
mation^  to  vote  him  an  annuity  of  XlOOO  ftpi 
while  the  Queen  conferred  upon  him  the  di>^ii.  . 
of  a  liaronctcy,  by  the  title  of  'Sir  William  Fen\t  ick 
Williams  of  Kara,'  thus  gracefully  associating  bia 
name  wnth  tho  town  bo  had  so  gallantly  dcfendc*! 
Nor  did  the  country  hesitate  to  respond  heartily 
to  the  encomiums  passed  upon  the  conipatiions  of 
Williams  by  Earl  Granville,  the  president  of  the 
counciL  Speaking  of  the  engineering  service*  of 
Colonel  Lake  at  Kars,  his  lordship  said  ;  •  I  und>M- 
stand  that  the  fort  named  after  this  taloTiti.j 
officer  was  perfectly  impregnable,  while  the  others 
were  so  ingeniously  constructed  by  him  that  none 
cordd  be  attacked  w*ithout  exposing  the  assailants 
to  tbo  most  destructive  fire.  Bo  great,  indeed,  w» 
the  engineering  skill  of  Colonel  Lake,  that  be 
has  received  tlie  designation  of  "  the  Todtleben  of 
Kars.'"  The  Earl  proceeded  to  notice  the  other 
Englishmen  :  ■  Another  officer  deserving  of  great 
commendation  is  Major  Thompson,  who  wa» 
seriously  wounded  in  the  first  campaign,  and  who 
retunied  to  hia  native  country  in  ill  health,  after 
an  absence  of  ten  ycai-a.  lie  remained  here  onlj 
ten  days,  or  hardly  long  enough  to  do  more 
embrace  his  mother,  when  he  immediately 
for  Kars,  which  he  reached  in  a  crippled  fitat 
and  conductetl  himifielf  ui  defence  of  that  for*-  ~ 
with  a  gallantry  beyond  all  praii^e.  Another  i: 
that  will  live  in  the  annals  of  English  tniiiiar> 
disci pUne  b  that  of  Major  Teesdale,  This  gallant 
gentleman  being  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and 
of  very  boyish  appearance,  there  would  have  been 
something  almost  ridiculous,  were  it  not  for  the 
high  tci^timony  borne  to  his  merits,  in  teeing  him 
acting  in  the  absence  of  General  "Williams,  and 
daily  consulted  on  matters  alike  of  the  grt?atc^t 
importance  and  the  minutest  detail,  by  all  ■ 
gray-headed  generals  of  the  Turkish  army,  : ' 
lords,  I  know  nothing  tending  more  to  illu. 
the  usual  characteristics  of  Enghf^h  offi*:^ 
courage,  modesty,  and  humauity— than  the  incident 
mentioned  in  lir  Sandwitb's  interesting  hook^ 
nameiy,  that  the  writer  and  his  companions  learned 
for  the  first  time  from  the  Russians  that  they  had 
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seen  Major  Tcesdale  Jnmp  from  ttie  walls  of  tbe 
fort  in  whieii  he  was  Btationcd  amid  a  shower  of 
bullets  to  rescue  a  M'omidcd  officer  of  the  enemj. 
Next  in  succession  cotnes  Dr  Sandwith,  and  1  am 
glad  to  include  a  civilian  among  the  other  heroes 
of  this  Bcene,  This  gentleman  fouud  the  hospitals 
destitute  of  every  requisite  for  an  army  in  tho 
field,  and,  in  spite  of  enoi'mous  difficultica,  pkced 
them  in  a  state  of  order  which  M'oiild  do  credit  to 
hospitals  nearer  home;  while,  by  the  peculiar 
talent  which  appeal^  to  have  belonged  to  him  in 
common  with  all  his  English  companions,  he  also 
obtained  an  influence  over  the  Turkish  assistants 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead.  I  am  not  surprised 
to  hear  that  Dr  Sand  with  exposed  himself  in  the 
field  under  a  most  severe  fire,  in  order  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  profession  ;  because  we  hate  been 
aocnstomcd  to  the  same  devotion  on  the  part  of 
all  the  distinguished  medical  men  attached  to  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  ;  but  I  think  it  reflects  infinite 
credit  on  hint  that^ — notwithstanding  the  ample 
excuse  aflbrded  him  by  his  mnltifarious  civil 
occupations  for  decHning  to  undertake  any  other 
duty— during  the  whole  of  those  dreary  months 


spent  by  our  brave  countrymen  in  Kars,  be  never 
shrank  from  the  fearful  night-work  amid  which 
no  exposed  part  of  the  fortifications  was  ever 
allowed  to  be  left  for  an  instint  without  a  European 
eye  to  watch  it ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  period  when 
the  cold  was  so  intense  that  even  the  running- 
streams  pa-^sing  through  tliat  town  were  converted 
into  solid  ice.''* 

The  defence  of  Ears  was  one  among  several 
indications  afforded  during  the  war,  that  the 
English  operations  were  distinguished — not  so 
much  by  military  successes— as  by  an  indomitable 
perseverance  in  struggling  against  difficulties, 
followed  by  a  heroic  patience  under  suffering 
when  tlie  difficulties  became  too  great  to  be  sur- 
mounted. It  was  so  .It  Inkcrmann ;  it  was  so 
at  the  camp  and  in  the  trenches  during  the 
dreadful  winter;  it  was  so  in  the  Scutari  and 
Smyrna  hospitals ;  it  wfUi  so  at  Kars ;  and  it  was 
alike  observable  in  officers  and  in  men,  and^ast 
though  not  least— in  Fiorbncb  Ntanxi^OALE 
and  her  companions. 

*  Speech  in  thp  Ho^ae  of  Lorda,  OUi  Hny  185*. 
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3INGULAE  paraliclism  la 
,  obfietrnblo  between  tho  two 
years  1854  and  1855,  in  rela- 
;  tion  to  t]io  naval  operation b  of 
the  Alliea  in  the  north.  In 
'  both  years,  vast  and  well-appointed 
fleets  were  sent  out  liy  England  and 
Franco ;  in  both,  ardent  anticiita- 
tions  of  success  were  entertained  ; 
in  both,  the  Russian  odmiraJa  took  shelter 
behind  stono-batteries,  and  declined  naval 
battles  ;  in  both,  the  Baltic  was  the  cliief  scene 
of  raanccavre,  with  the  White  Sea  and  the  North 
Pacific  as  subordinate  localities ;  in  both,  the  results 
obtained  or  effected  were  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  niagnitude  of  the  means  employed ;  and  in 
bothj  Tnttcr  disappointment  was  felt  by  the  respec- 
tive nations,  especially  the  English.  The  paucity 
of  incidents  in  1855,  and  the  topographical  and 
historical  detaOs  already  given,*  will  juatify  a 
brief  mode  of  treatment  in  the  present  Chapter. 


DIBCTTBglONS     AKD     &  C  OaESTIO  WS. 

Nuinerous  professional  controversies,  leading  in 
some  instances  to  improTcments,  haying  marked 
the  naval  affair*  of  1854  and  18S5,  it  may  bo  weU 
to  notice  them  here,  aa  elucidating  many  pointa  in 
Die  history  of  the  period. 

The  centroversy  between  Sir  Charles  Kapler 
as  Admiral-in-cliief  in  the  Baltic,  and  Sir  James 
Graham  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (adverted 
to  at  p.  183),  would  bo  simply  painful  if  regarded 
as  a  personal  contest  between  two  distinguished 
men  ;  its  value  results  from  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  naval  arrangements  necessavy  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  1855.  The  correspondence  and 
delates  bearing  upon  the  controversy  ran  over  n 
period  of  more  than  two  years,  from  the  early 
spring  of  ISM  to  the  Ute  fpriag  of  1859;  and 
during  its  continuance,  state  documents  and 
private  letters  were  quoted  with  a  freedom  from 
scrapie  rather  unusual  among  public  men.  Even 
in  February  1654,  before  war  was  declared,  the 
admiral  and  the  minister  differed  in  opinion  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet  about  to  be  despatched ; 


but  after  that  date,  matters  went  on  stnootblj 
until  the  attacks  of  the  strong  forts  in  the  Baltk 
came  under  discussion.  On  th«  1st  of  M*Jf 
Or;diam  wrote :  '  I  by  no  means  contemplate  U 
attack  on  Sveaborg  or  Cronstadt,  I  kave  m  gnat 
respect  for  stone-walls,  and  have  no  fancy  iae 
running  even  screw  line-of-battle  ships  agiiMt 
them.  Because  the  public  here  may  be  impotka], 
you  must  not  bo  rash  ;  because  they,  at  a  dlstaaoe 
from  danger,  are  foolliartly,  you  must  not  risk  iht 
loss  of  a  fleet  in  an  impossible  enterprise.  1 
believe  both  Bveaborg  and  Cronstadt  to  b«  all  bat 
impregnable  from  the  sea,  Sveaborg  more  e«pfr 
cially ;  and  none  but  a  very  large  army  eooM 
co-operate  by  land  efficiently,  in  the  preseaoe  fflf 
such  a  force  as  Russia  could  readily  concentiabr 
fbr  the  immctiiate  defence  of  the  approaches  tii 
her  capital.*  This  important  letter  was  tho  ^' vf 
of  much  that  foDowe<],  since  it  unquesti' 
advocated  a  cautious  rather  than  a  daring  i-i..;.*. 
When  Napier  found  that  the  Eossian  adznir^ 
would  not  emerge  from  their  hiding-plaoea  and 
give  him  battle,  he  evidently  felt  j^rplexed  how 
best  to  employ  the  great  fleet  placed  at  his  com- 
mand 'f  and  much  correspondoncd  resulted  on  thii 
matter.  Tho  despatch  of  a  French  military  force 
was  announced  to  him  in  July  ^  and  the  minister 
then  said ;  '  Bomarsund  will  be  clearly  within  your 
roach.  Sveaborg,  if  it  wero  possible,  would  i»e  & 
noble  prize ;  but  on  no  account  bo  led  into  any 
desperate  attempts;  and  above  all  things  avoid 
the  least  risk  of  the  Russian  fleet  bU  pping  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  when  your  back  was  tnmed,' 
The  army  arrived ;  Bomaraund  was  caimonade^I 
and  destroyed  i  and  the  Enghsh  govemmen'. 
thanked  Bir  Charlci^  as  well  as  all  else  for  what 
had  been  eifected.  But  from  that  time,  dJAcgid 
began.  It  has  since  come  to  light  that  ttie  varioo* 
admirals  and  generals  in  the  Baltic  dJITered  groatiy 
among  thcmselvf^,  in  estimating  tho  probaLilitki 
for  and  againit  mcGfm  m  any  attack  on  Svealvit^ 
or  Cronstadt;  Sir  Charles  Kapier,  in  the  c^in- 
pUcated  discussions  and  correapondenco  tbcmce 
arising,  lost  the  even  balance  of  his  terojMsp;  and 
a  few  unguarded  expressionSj  written  at  that 
time,  were  dwelt  on  by  the  First  Lord  as  bdag 
derogatory  to  official  etiquette. 

It  is  worthy  of  note^  that  the  admiraTa  opanoQ 
in  autumn  coincided  neariy  with   the  lEunkitel'li 
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opinion  in  spring.  Writing  on  tli©  29th  of  August — 
after  expressing  his  convictbu  that  a  large  military 
force  wonid  be  necessary  to  reduce  Sveaborg,  and 
that,  however  largo  thia  force  might  be,  the  czar 
would  probably  bring  fonv*ard  one  still  larger — Sir 
Charles  proceeded  :  *  If  you  attack  the  islauds  with 
an  overwhelmmg  force  of  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
backed  by  the  fleet  and  steamer^  I  bdieve  you 
would  destroy  it ;  but  it  would  be  a  work  of  time. 
I  do  not  think  our  present  force  would  do  tt^  and 
the  season  is  much  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  it.' 
There  ia  ftirthcr  evidence,  afforded  by  the  corre- 
spondence, that  confusion  arose  from  duplicsate 
instructioua — the  First  Lord  writing  familiarly  to 
the  a(lmiral;  the  Admiralty  aa  a  united  board 
writing  officially ;  and  the  two  sets  of  documents 
not  always  beiug  consistent  one  with  the  other. 
General  Jones,  an  engineer  officer  attached  to  the 
miUtary  portion  of  the  exiiedition,  had,  at  a 
council  of  war,  expressed  au  opinion  that  great 
efiectfl  might  ho  wrought  by  the  fleet  and  army  on 
Sveaborg ;  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  wrote  home  somo- 
what  imiMjtuonsly,  even  iiitempei-ately,  combating 
that  opinion  j  but  as  the  English  public  was 
impatient  for  some  bold  sequel  to  the  taking  of 
Bontarsund,  the  Adiiiiralty  became  more  bellicose 
than  before,  and  treated  Jones's  report  with  atten- 
tion—especially as  it  was  supported  by  the  opinions 
of  Ooueral  Baraguay  d'Hillicrs  and  General  Niel. 
Nay,  the  laM-naraed  oflicer,  chief-engineer  to  the 
Frcuch  army,  averred  that  the  fleet  itself,  oven 
unaaaisted  by  troops,  might  lay  Sveaborg  in  ruina 
in  a  few  hours.  Prom  that  moment  disagreemeut 
marked  all  the  correspondence.  The  Alhed  gene- 
rals had  thought  the  fleets  might  work  mischief 
against  Sveaborg;  the  Alli<^  admirals  declared 
this  to  be  impi-acticable ;  the  French  troops,  *  too 
many  for  Bomarsuud,  too  few  for  Sveaborg/  as 
Sir  Chai'les  thought,  had  taken  their  departure  in 
digcontent  ■  the  public  in  Frauce  and  England 
were  also  discontented;  aud  then  Sir  James 
Graliam  joined  in  the  discontent.  Although  not 
actujdly  charging  the  admiral  yvith  timidity,  the 
First  Lord  used  an  expression  sufficiently  galling  to 
a  veteran  naval  officer,  when  he  said — writing  on 
the  17tli  of  October :  *  War  is  not  conducted  without 
risks  and  dangers ;  prudence  consists  in  weighing 
them,  and  firmness  in  encountering  them  ;  and 
nothing  groat  by  sea  or  land  can  be  achieved 
without  considerable  peril.*  The  admind,  who  in 
the  spring  had  been  warned  agahist '  knocking  his 
head  againat  stone-walls,'  appeared  now  to  be  under 
coDdemuatioQ  for  having  respected  that  advice ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  painful  quarrel — shewn  hi 
parliamentary  debates  and  newspaper  correspoud- 
encc  of  great  length — was  marked  by  attempts  on 
either  side  to  sliow  that  the  other  was  wrong. 

Practically,  the  groat  feet  brought  to  light  was 
thia — that  gun-twats,  mortar- vessels,  and  floating- 
batteries  would  havo  been  more  valuable  than 
large  ships-ot-war  for  destroyiug  Sveiiborg  and 
Cronstadt  ;  if  the  Admiralty  had  provided 
those,  uior^  might  have  beeu  achieved.    Whether 


Sir  Charles  Napier  had  pom  ted  out  this  fact  with 
sufficient  clearness,  is  just  one  of  the  controverted 
]iioints.  A  further  truth  was  made  manifest  in  the 
Baltic  as  well  as  on  the  plateau  outside  Sebastopol 
— that  several  commanders  with  co-cxtensivo 
powers,  and  serving  different  sovereigns,  arc  ever 
iu  peril  of  disagreement. 

Another  subject,  much  discussed  before  and 
during  the  Baltic  operations  of  iBfiO,  was  the  rela- 
tive value  of  eai-thworks  and  stoneworks  for  fortifi- 
cation, and  the  best  modes  of  employing  projectiles 
in  the  destruction  of  such  works.  The  wonderful 
defence  of  Silistria  by  the  Turks  against  the 
Russians ;  the  obistinate  retention  of  Sebastopol 
by  the  Russiaus  against  the  Allies;  the  battering 
down  of  Bomarsund ;  and  the  high  estimate 
evidently  taken  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  of  tho  vast 
masonry -defences  of  Cronstadt  and  Sveaborg — 
all  contributed  to  render  tiiis  Kubject  one  of 
high  interest,  Mr  Jamea  Fergussou,  an  architect 
and  architectural  writer,  had  previously  written 
a  volume  in  advocacy  of  a  new  system  of 
earthwork  fortification,  which  had  been  much 
discussed  among  military  engineers,  Silistria,  it 
was  couteuded,  had  been  saved  by  the  Arab 
tabia,  an  earihwork  hastily  thrown  up  on  a  hill ; 
the  garrison,  led  by  Butler  and  Kasmyth,  defended 
this  redoubt  against  all  attacks,  and  thereby  saved 
Silistria— although  tho  besieging  force  amounted  to 
30,000  or  40,000  men,  the  garrison  to  only  12,000, 
and  although  the  enemy,  during  thirty-uine  days, 
threw  50,000  projectiles  into  the  place,  and  lost 
12,000  men.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the 
stoneworks  of  Boniarsuiid  had  not  resisted  so 
stoutly  as  the  earthworks  of  Sebastopol ;  and  tliat, 
if  battered  by  continuous  cannonading,  an  earthen 
parapet  could  be  repaired  during  a  single  night, 
whereas  a  stone-fort  would  retjuire  many  days,  if 
not  weeks,  for  its  restoration.  Later  in  the  year, 
when  the  capture  of  Kiubuni  occurred,  the  advo- 
cates of  eariiicu  fortifications  pointed  still  more  coQ> 
fidcntly  to  the  relative  weaknes.'!  of  stone  against 
large  ordnance.  On  the  other  hand,  many  engineers 
contended  that  the  lung  defence  of  Sebastopol  waa 
due  mainly  to  the  almost  unlimited  supply  of  men 
and  guns  ou  the  part  of  the  Bussians. 

These  discussions,  however,  bore  relation  to  the 
best  mode  of  constructing  fortifications,  not  to  tho 
best  mode  of  attacking  those  already  existing. 
The  latter  inquiry  engaged  many  eager  i»ens,  and 
cHdted  arguments  of  remarkable  chamcter — among 
the  most  prominent  of  which  were  those  relating 
to  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  plans,  Mr  Warner, 
some  years  earhcr,  had  brought  forward  a  project 
for  a  *long  range,*  a  projectile  which  was  to 
destroy  any  ship  at  a  prodigious  distance,  Notwith- 
standing warm  advocacy  and  numerous  trials,  tho 
government  declined  to  adopt  tho  invention ;  and 
as  the  inventor  would  not  divulge  it  miless  wcU 
paid,  the  nature  of  tho  plaji  remaiued  uo known 
to  the  general  public.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
tho  invention  of  tlie  veteran  Earl  of  Dundonald ; 
but  as  his  plan  was  directly  advocated  in  relation 
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to  the  oi^emtiona  of  1855,  it  may  be  well  to  touch 
lirtefly  on  the  argnmeiita  used. 

Ill  tlie  autimiti  of  1854,  wlien  a  popular  idea 
prevailed  that  less  had  been  effecte«^l  in  the  Baltic 
by  Napier  than  was  practicable,  the  eail  wrote 
to  the  Bcwstpapers,  declaring  his  conviction  that 
'success  could  not  have  attended  the  operations 
of  combustible  ships  against  stone-batteries  firing 
red-hot  shot,  however  coolly  unresisting  walls  may 
be  leisurely  demolished,'  About  the  same  time 
he  brought  his  secret  plan  under  the  notice  of 
the  government — entertaining  an  inventor's  usual 
conviction  that  it  was  the  best  of  all  plans.  In 
March  1855,  his  lordship  presented  a  fietition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  shewing— that  so  far  hack 
as  the  year  1811  bo  bad  invented  'a  simple  yet 
iiTesisiible  means  whereby  ordinary  implement.*! 
in  war  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  speedy  and 
successful  results  insured ;'  that  be  disclosed  it  to 
the  Prince  Regent  in  1812;  that  a  commission, 
consisting  of  tlie  Dnke  of  York,  Lords  Exmouth 
and  Keith,  and  Colonel  Congrevej  examined  and 
reported  favourably  of  it;  that  the  prince  swore 
them  to  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  plan ;  that  many  years  afterwards,  on  retuniing 
fram  foreign  service,  the  earl  had  explained  the 
plan  to  William  IV.,  and  received  praise  from 
the  king  for  his  patriotism  in  not  selling  the 
secret  to  any  foreign  power;  that  on  two  occasions 
during  1864  he  had  brought  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  cabinet^  offering  to  reveal  his  secret, 
under  pledge,  to  a  board  of  officera  appointed 
to  examine  the  plan  ;  that  the  subject  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  board  thus  appointed ;  but  that 
an  unfavourable  report,  prepared  by  the  board, 
waa  based  upon  erroneous  suppositions.  The  peti- 
tioner finally  soH cited  another  inquiry,  asserting, 
in  most  unhesitating  terms,  that  his  plan  would 
enable  the  British  speedily  to  subdue  Cronatadt, 
Sveaborg,  Sebastopol,  or  any  fortress  whatever. 
No  notice  being  taken  of  this  petition,  and  the 
Enipei'or  of  the  French  having  aljout  that  time 
annoutieed  an  intention  of  going  out  to  command 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  the  earl  thought 
of  conmiunica.ting  his  secret  to  England's  ally: 
both  inttntions,  however,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
inventor  then  ^vrote  numerous  letters  to  the  pubHc 
joumabs,  asseverating  that  gun-boats,  mortar-boats, 
floating- batteries,  large  ships,  small  ships — ^all 
would  be  unavaUahle  to  destroy  the  czar's  great 
forts,  which  could  be  effected  by  his  missile  alone ; 
he  cstitnaLed  that  a  million  sterling  would  suffice 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  utterly  destroying 
Cronstadt,  Bveaborg,  Helsingfdrg,  and  Seba-stopol 
by  his  plan.  From  time  to  time  questions  w^ere 
asked  in  parliament  concerning  the  views  of  the 
government  in  this  matter;  and  the  answers, 
Always  cautious,  implied  that  the  scientific  and 
militai7  meti  consulted  saw  insiurmountablo 
ohstacles  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  although 
the  power  employed,  if  really  applicable,  would 
bo  fearfully  irresistible.  In  vain  did  the  earl  urge 
his  plans;  the  secret  became  known  to  aevcral 


Bcientifie  persons,  who  honoumbly   kept  it;  lik«| 
that  of  Captain  Warner,  it  remained  a  secret  to  ll»« 
public  generally ;  but  the  government,  with  wh&l-' 
ever  «ncerity  tlie  investigation  wa$  made,  deeltittili 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.     C^jnjmeiiiing  on  Uni 
probability  that,  after  all,  tlio  scheme  would  h^l 
practically  inapplicable,  a  leading  jourtialist  iaid :  i 
*  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  whole-.! 
world  who  ought  tfi  be  listened   to  with  momj 
attention  than  another  when  he  promises  exii«- ; 
ordinary  things,  it  is  certainly  Lord  l>undonaId,M 
for  his  whole  life  exhibits  a  series  of  achievements  | 
coming  nnder  this  very  category.      If  his^  pr««eoi 
plans  are  pronounced  impracticable,  he  c^n  Te?y 
truly  say  that  half  the  things  he  has  dooe  w^iiaid 
have  been  regarded  in  a  similar  lights   but  timt 
be   did  them  nevertbel^s.'     This   is  aci   alhuion 
to  the  daring  naval  exploits  of  the  earl,  wheo  Locij 
Cochrane,  in  foreign  service. 

But  while  this  veteran^  in  his  ardent  estLmate  of 
an  invention  on  which  lie  had  secretly  pondered 
for  forty  ye^i-s,  disparaged  other  modes  of  naval 
attack,  be  had  few  supporters  in  his  oondoD- 
n  at  ion  of  gun-boats  and  floating-batteries;  Tlw 
Baltic  campaign  in  1854  had  shewn  bo  strikingly 
the  necessity  for  vessels  of  shallow  draughty 
the  government  were  urged  to  prepare  a 
numl>er  of  these  for  service  in  1865.  It 
simply  one  among  many  changes  int 
or  advocated  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
Already  the  line-of-battle  ships  had  ttn^ 
many  pe forms,  both  in  their  bulk  and  i& 
means  of  propulsion.  The  Victory ^  a  t&moas  Ajp 
in  Nelson's  daySj  canying  104  gun%  wbs  not  eqial 
in  burden  to  some  of  the  fiO-gnn  Bteam-IHgatiS 
now  built;  and  even  the  Cu/edonia,  ISO-^^n  ahlp, 
huilt  in  1808,  was  forty  feet  shorter,  and  1000  tons 
less  burden,  than  the  I>ui€  of  WelUwftimy  on 
which  Napier  hoisted  his  flag  in  1854.  The  olii 
'  74's,'  with  which  so  matiy  battles  were  won  liy 
Nelson,  CoUingwood,  Howe,  8t  Vincent,  and  the 
beroe.s  of  those  days,  were  not  larger  than  aomt!  gf 
the  singlendecked  ships-of-war  now  in  use.  Tliit 
vast  increase  of  bulk  and  tonnage  has  been  maifJy 
due  to  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  especially 
since  the  adoption  of  the  screw-propeller  instead 
of  the  paddle. 

But  it  is  singular,  nevertheless,  that  while  Um  \ 
liners  and  frigates  have  increased  in  bulk,  C;«pf> 
rienee  has  shewn  that  the  real  fi<^Uting  ve^^ 
especially  for  closed  seas,  should  be  small.  Rnaut, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  for  many  years  «ni> 
ployed  in  the  Baltic  open  gun-boats  about  fifty  JeH 
lotig,  (^cli  carrying  one  32  and  one  18  jioiUbdcr 
gun ;  they  are  worked  either  by  sails  or  by 
long  oars,  and  can  act  in  water  so  sliallow, 
none  but  ships'  open  boats  can  get  at  them. 
furnished  an  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  gnn-l 
It  became  known  also,  shortly  after  the  comnK 
ment  of  the  war,  that  Prussia  had  provided  steam 
gun-boats  far  superior  to  any  in  the  KngU 
— vessels  which,  fully  armed  and  coaled  ( 
miles  of  voyage,  drew  only  seven  feet  o 
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rail  fourteen  knoU  an  hour,  and  carried  two  long 
68  and  two  totig  32  pounder  guns,  so  working  on 
traveraes  Jis  to  bo  fired  in  any  direction.  These, 
aud  other  facts,  taught  the  Admiralty  that  small 
vessels  would  be  of  great  value  in  such  seas  as  the 
Baltic  and  the  EnxinCj  having  the  properties  of 
light  draught,  great  speed,  and  carrying  a  small 
number  of  very  powerful  guns.  Such  began  to 
be  constructed  in  the  autumn  of  1&54,  under  the 
designations  of  ste-am  gun-boats  and  dispatch-boats, 
aJl  moved  alike  by  screw-propcllera.  Hence  an,ise 
the  numerous  small-craft  to  which  names  were 
given  supposeil  to  indiraite  their  aggressive  quali- 
ties—  tVranffli^f  y^ip^f,  Sttapptir^  PeUer^  Pincher^ 
Biter^  Boser,  Cmtter,  Sann^er,  Grindrr^  Bant^^rtr, 
Bomifer^  Qmfounder,  Griper^  Growkr^  Sptniker^ 
Tkkhr^  Clinltr^  Temer ;  or  some  Ariel  or  Arroic- 
like    designation   indicative  of  swiftness.     Eatsh 
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carried  either  two,  three,  or  four  heavy  guns. 
Some  of  those  first  conatrncted  were  too  heavy 
in  draught  and  too  alow  in  movement ;  but 
improvements  became  quickly  introduced.  The 
mortar- vessels,  mortar-rafts,  or  mortar- boats^ — ancli 
as  the  Blazer  J  Ffamcr,  IltieoeJt,  Matlif^  iVra,  used 
in  1854,  or  advocated  in  1856 — difiered  Uttle  from 
those  employed  in  former  wars :  each  consisting 
of  a  boat  formed  expressly  for  carrying  a  mortar, 
whence  shells  of  large  size  might  be  lircd  at  a 
considerable  angle  of  elevation.  In  addition  to 
aU  these,  attention  became  directed  to  the  con- 
struction of  iron  vessels  of  enormous  strength, 
which,  tmder  the  name  of  floating-batteries,  might 
cannonade  futts  without  being  injured  by  a  can- 
nonade in  return.  France  and  England  commenced 
the  construction  of  such  ponderous  macliines  about 
the  same  time :  the  French  batteries  ren(k*red  good 
service  at  Kinburu;  but  the  first  constructed  by 
the  English  failed,  and  were  superseded  by  others 
of  different  construction,  1  n  truth,  the  Admiralty 
was  beset  by  inventors  with  plans  of  floating- 
batteries;  and  as  the  officacy  of  none  could  be 
determined  without  trial,  vast  sum*  of  money 
were  expended  before  success  was  attained. 


Considei'ed  in  its  totality,  the  British  navy,  as 
indicated  by  the  Adtmralijf  Lvti  at  the  Ijeginiiing 
of  1855,  had  been  Increased  dui-ing  the  year  1854 
by  the  building  of  two  OO-gun  screw  ships-of-the- 
line,  two  of  GO  gnus,  seven  screw- corvettes  of  20 
gunsj  six  screw-sloops  of  smaller  si^e,  five  sci-ew 
dispatch-boatj  of  4  guns,  twenty-two  gim-boats  of 
smaller  size,  nine  mortar- vessels,  three  floating- 
batteries,  six  iron  paddle-wheel  steamers,  and 
three  steam-ti-ausports  of  great  capacity,  power, 
and  tonnage. 

Not  only  were  the  sizes  and  qualities  of  the 
vessels  sulijecte<i  to  much  change,  but  the  gtmsi, 
shot,  and  shell  became  greatly  increased  in  dimen- 
Etons  and  force.  Tiie  experience  at  i^ehastopol  in 
1854  shewed  the  necessity  of  preparing  lai*ger 
ordnance  for  IfliiS,  both  for  the  army  and  the 
navy.  In  the  last  century,  guns  for  field-service 
were  made  very  light,  carrying  4,  6,  or  9  pounder 
shot  1  then  followed  12  and  18  pounders ;  but  the 
Russians  shewed  how  to  bring  24  and  32  pounders 
into  the  field  at  Alma,  though  it  is  not  known 
by  how  many  draught-animals  those  ponderous 
masses  w^ore  dragged  from  Sebaatopol,  In  the 
language  of  artillerymen,  *  fleld-pieees '  are  guns 
light  enough — weighing  from  6  to  18  hundred- 
weight, and  carrying  balls  from  6  to  12  pounds 
—to  he  moved  from  point  to  point  of  a  battle- 
field, or  to  join  in  a  pursuit;  'siege-guns'  are 
fixed  on  batteries  and  earthworks,  to  fire 
enormous  shot,  even  amounting  to  84  pounds 
each ;  while  '  gims  of  position '  are  iutermetliat^i 
both  in  purpose  and  in  size ;  wid  the  tendency 
in  each  of  these  classes  has  been  to  Increase  the 
weight  and  diameter  of  the  shot  and  shell  thrown. 
It  is  in  naval  matters,  however,  tliat  the  change 
has  been  most  considerable.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Vidoiy  (104)  carried  32, 
18,  12^  and  8  pounder  guns  in  various  propoiiions, 
averaging  about  2(>pouud  shot  per  gun  ;  whereas 
the  Ag&memntM  of  1855  (91)  carried  68  and  3:2 
pounder  guns,  averaging  45-pouud  shot  per  gun. 
The  broadside  of  the  I'tctoty  poured  forth  liHK) 
pounds  of  iron  missiles ;  that  of  the  Affamemnmt, 
with  guns  fewer  in  number,  more  tli&n  2000 
I>ounds  !  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  power  of 
locomotion  afTordo*!  by  the  steam-engine  aud  the 
Bcrew-propellcr,  the  w-ar-sliips  of  1855  greatly 
excelled  those  of  lfcn>5  in  weight  of  metal  thrown 
by  the  guns. 

Besides  the  imiirovemenba  and  novelties  actually 
introduced,  new  missiles  were  under  expenraetit 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war.  Wrought-iron 
guns,  steel  guns,  mortars  and  shells  of  enormous 
size,  Lancikster  guns  with  rifled  bore,  shot  of  para- 
bolic and  other  remarkable  forma,  gun-cotton 
and  other  explosive  substances — ^^all  were  made 
subjects  of  earnest  inquiry  and  costly  expenditure. 
If  the  war  had  continued  many  years,  missiles 
of  frightful  power  and  violence  would  gradually 
have  been  in ^^l need ;  but  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities occurred  while  these  experiments  researches 
were  still  in  progress^  and  it  tbereforo  beooniea 
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unnecessary  to  treat  in  this  place  of  tlie  rcaulta 
obtained. 


THE    AM4IED    FLEETS    IN    THE    BALTIC. 

Caiisequcut  on  the  ciisagreement  between  Sir 
Cbarks  Napier  and  the  Adnitralty,  the  Baltic 
command  in  1855  was  intrusted  to  another  officer. 
Rear-admiral  lUchard  Saunders  Dundas,  Never- 
thele^,  the  Britisli  fleet  in  1855  presented  great 
similarity  to  that  of  1854,  except  in  being  still 
more  completely  a  steam-fleet,  and  in  beiag  pro- 
vided with  a  small  number  of  Bwifl  vessels  of 
light  draught  for  aervico  in  alialtow  estuaries. 

A  blockade  of  the  BaJtic  ports  at  the  openij^g 
of  spring  being  a  necessary  component  of  the 
warlike  operations^  Captain  Watson,  oommandiug 
an  advanced  squadron,  reached  the  Eussian  coasts 
of  that  sea  ali)Ut  the  middle  of  April,  and  de- 
clared the  whole  of  tboae  ports  to  be  blockaded 
fk>m  and  after  the  I7th  of  that  month.  This 
blockade  -was  notified  in  the  London  QasetU  of  the 
B7th  of  April,  and  was  rendered  still  more  formal 
when  the  main  fleet  entered  the  Baltic,  A 
certain  amount  of  ct>ufusion,  leading  to  comi>laints 
on  the  part  of  tho  Russian  government,  preacutctl 
itself  at  first,  due  to  a  mistake  in  tho  two  words 
'produce'  and  'property,'  as  applied  to  Hu^ian 
intoresta  in  ships  and  cargoes;  but  the  blockade 
speedily  became  established  in  regular  form. 

The  atlvanced  squadron  above  adverted  to  was 
ono  intended  to  occupy  the  sea  before  the  main 
fleetfl  eouM  come  up.  It  consisted  of  the  Impi- 
rietise,  Euiyalus,  Arrogant,  Ssif  Thriarf  Arrher, 
and  Cotijlidf  reinforced  aftervs'arda  by  a  few  other 
vessels;  it  was  ultimately  to  be  commanded  by 
Admiral  Baynes,  in  the  Hctrihrttion,  bat  was  in 
the  first  instance  intrusted  to  Captain  Watson  of 
the  Imptrieme,  The  Queen  and  the  royal  family 
witnessed  the  departure  of  this  '  flying'  squadron 
from  Spithead  on  the  20tli  of  March.  The 
squadron  reached  tho  Kattegat  about  tlie  end  of 
the  month,  and  then  separated  into  tw^o— Captain 
Watson  going  tUrough  the  Great  Belt  to  Kiel 
with  some  of  the  aliips,  and  Captain  Telverton 
proceeding  through  the  Sound  with  the  remainder. 
The  ioe  was  still  in  great  quantity,  and  Yelverton'a 
squadron  remained  many  days  anchored  at  Lands- 
krona  before  it  could  advance.  Bo  desolate  and 
inaccessible  are  many  of  ihe  Baltic  ialauda  during 
the  winter,  that  tbe  news  of  tho  death  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  did  not  reach  the  island  of  Gotb- 
land,  in  the  middle  of  the  Baltic,  until  six 
-weeks  after  it  occurred ;  this  inaecesslbility 
arose  fVom  icy  barriers,  whieli  at  the  same  time 
much  affected  the  English  advanced  squadron, 
and  rendered  cautious  steammg  and  steering 
neceseary. 

Meanwhile  the  great  fleet  prepared  for  Baltic 
waters.  The  Dukt  of  Wellington^  ExtimttM^  and 
Betribution  rCFpectively  carried  the  flags  of  the 
three  admirals  in  command — Dundajs  Seymour, 
and  Baynes;  whilo  tJie  Hon.  F,  T.  Pelham  was 


'Captain  of  the  Fleet,'  All  the  sliip«  wen 
steamers ;  one  of  131  guns,  one  of  102,  fivQ  «f  91, 
tbree  of  HI,  one  of  70»  eight  of  OO,  one  of  £9^  two 
of  51,  two  between  3i)  and  50,  more  than  tvcotjr 
under  30  gima,  and  about  thirty  g^n-boats  aad 
mortar- vessels,  Tho  fleet  departed  from  Sprt- 
bead  on  the  4th  of  April;  but  at  that  titD« 
scarcely  any  of  the  gun-boats  wer©  Teadff  ttnr 
was  the  failure  of  the  monster  6oa.tiag-bfttlirki 
at  that  time  known.  Omitting  gun -boats,  moftV' 
vessels,  and  other  steamers  of  minor  cbanciter, 
the  list  given  in  below*  includes  thote  mniBli 
out  for  the  Baltic  campaign  of  1855  ;  it  mtf 
bave  been  departed  from  in  a  few  inatAnoeSi  tat 
not  in  many.  There  were  about  forty  Tendi 
above  10  guns  each ;  but  the  number  below  Uiat 
rank  is  not  easily  determined.  No  royal  pre9etM% 
no  rejoicing,  distinguished  tho  departore  of  thii 
fleet ;  the  ships  got  their  steam  up,  quietly  weired, 
bore  away  eastward  Qu  the  AUx,  and  left  their 
anchorage  at  the  Downs  on  the  9th. 

Many  of  the  larger  ships,  after  paaaing  through 
the  Kattegat^  reached  Kiel  on  the  17th  of  ApnJ ; 
and  Admiral  Dundas  remained  In  Danish  w&t«rs 
during  the  remainder  of  the  moDtli,  msLkiag  one 
visit  to  the  king  at  Copenhagen,  and  recdriaf 
marked   attention   from  the  inbaUtantii.     Hxr 
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ActriMiHi,  t 

Ra^at  Gfiir^t', 
James  WttH, . 
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Snfitfnirrif, 

JIftjftic,       , 

Jtaitiftgi,  , 
l^emhrxtkt',     . 

IJawk*, 
liumeU,      . 
^ditiburjfh,    . 

Xuryatm, 
ArrofMHtt 
Ampldmt, 
JTomtitr,    , 

Ckntackt    , 
Thrtar, . 

Araker,     , 

VHltttre, 

Cfttl^nir,    . 
I>r«fan, 
^ulldajf,     . 
J}upei'a<e, 

Jlnrriifr,        , 
i'aleoa, 
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2Affh(ning,     . 
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<r  Crawford,    ,        , 
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■  arri^rcNi,  and  with  it  the  news  that  the  ice  waa 
IT  gradually  giving  way,  and  tliat  tljo  ailmncod 
I  squadron  had  captured  a  few  prices.  On  the  3d, 
Dimdas  depart4xi  from  Kiel  Harbour,  with  thirken 
ahipe-of-tho-line,  five  frigates,  and  two  gim-boftta: 
all  on  board  impatiently  hoping  that  acUiovementu 
were  in  store  fur  them  somewhat  more  glwrioua 
than  those  of  1854 ;  and  rnany  of  them  knowing 
that  the  inhabitanta  of  Finland^  retaining  an  angry 
f@aling  on  account  of  the  Immings  of  the  preceding 
year,  would  now  he  less  willing  to  assist  the 
Englifih.  A  rendervous  having  been  appointed 
near  the  island  of  Gotliland,  the  main  fleet  met 
the  a*lvanced  s<iuadron  there  on  the  7th,  anil 
Tarious  expeditions  immediately  commenced  i  some 
detached  squadrons  steamed  towards  the  Aland 
lalands,  some  to  Hango  Head,  some  to  the  island 
E>f  Nargen,  opposite  ReveL  Dundas  with  the 
main  fleet  went  to  Nargen,  and  found  that  Revel 
had  been  strongly  fortified  duHng  the  winter ; 
that  the  batteries  and  forts  were  ftilly  manneti ; 
and  that  fumacea  were  lighted  for  making  shot 
red  hot  at  any  momeQt.  Nargen  is  a  sort  of 
pleasure  island,  a  Bute  or  an  Arrua,  for  the  Revet 
inhabitants ;  but  it  was  almndoried  to  the  English 
on  thta  occasion:  the  Eusstans  confining  their 
defotuiTe  arrangements  to  Revel  itself  One  of 
the  batter iesi,  viiiblc  from  tho  ships,  was  of 
immense  po'rer^  mounting  :£0O  guns  in  four  tiers. 
Ftom  iti  position  just  within  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  Nargen  waa  adopted  as  a  con- 
venient head -quarters  for  the  fleet  throughout  the 
sumraor ;  while  detached  squadrons  were  cruising 
in  Tarioas  directions. 

The  French  Baltic  fleet  of  1855  was  Email— so 
tmall,  indeed,  that  it  appears  as  If  England  under* 
took  all  the  operations  in  that  sea,  witli  merely  a 
French  accompaniment  by  way  of  etiquette.  It 
was  not  until  the  Ist  of  June  that  Duudas  was 
joined  by  Admiral  Ponaud,  who  had  under  his 
OMnmACd  the  Tmrviik,  90  guns,  Auiterliia  (100)^ 
Dmfmme  (90),  and  B'AMiU  (16),  all  so^w-steamem 
This  meeting  took  plaeo  nou'  Oionatadt,  a  place 
regarded  with  intense  interest  by  both  the  Allies, 
During  the  two  or  three  weeks  preceding  tbis 
junction,  the  Engli^  ships  had  been  actively 
engaged,  though  not  to  much  definite  purpose. 
Dundas  himself  went  to  reconnoitre  Sveaborg  fttid 
Oronstadt :  several  of  his  oflScers  ascertained  that 
squadrons  of  Russian  light  cavalry  were  hovering 
round  the  coast,  prepared  to  gallop  to  any  place 
that  might  be  attacked  j  the  siulors  at  Nargen, 
when  not  otherwiao  engaged^  pncUsed  firing  at 
targets  on  the  island  ;  the  Archer,  Banlulkt  Cbf^tftcf, 
wad  I>«tperai«  went  to  reconnoitre  Riga,  ftnd  fonnd 
enemy  quite  as  ready  there  as  at  Revel  to 
by  red-hot  shot  any  attack  upon  the  town — 
ISVse,  and  tho  capture  of  numerous  small  vessels 
laden  with  enemy's  stores^  were  the  proce«dtngs 
which  occu[>ie4l  the  English  ships  during  the 
second  half  of  the  month  of  May. 

Tho  Allied  admirals  baring  joined  their  foroeft, 
IHindiia  and  Penaud  immediately  oommeneed  the 
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conaideratton  of  a  question  that  pressed  upon  their 
notice  as  one  of  first-rate  importance— 1  he  pro- 
priety or  not  of  attacking  Croiistadt.  On  tltc  1st  of 
June,  the  admtralfl  had  full  TH;fare  tlicm  the  island 
of  that  name,  and  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
gilded  spires  of  Ht  Peterslmrg -*  they  could  also 
descry  ten  three-decker  htie-of-battle  ships,  nine 
two-deckerB,  two  frigates,  and  seven  sleamersi,  in 
Oronstadt  Harbaur— a  sight  whicli  infused  into 
the  British  seamen  a  longing  for  a  regular  naval 
engfigemeiit ;  Imt  as  forts  of  unexampled  strength 
intervened,  the  problem  was  rather  that  of  a  siege 
than  of  a  battle  at  sea.  Tlie  admirals  landed  at 
Tolbuken  lighthouse,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
and  there  obtained  a  panoramic  view-  of  the 
formidable  scene ;  they  also  steamed  along  the 
Bouthern  coast  of  the  island,  noticing  the  strength 
of  the  several  forts  ai  tliey  passed  ;  and  then  they 
made  a  similar  survey  on  the  northern  side. 
Sometimes  they  would  remain  for  tin  hour  or  two 
before  one  fort,  just  beyond  range  of  the  guns,  and 
they  would  then  see  the  enemy's  batteries  bristling 
with  men,  ready  to  open  fire  at  an  inatant'a  warn- 
ing.  It  was  ascertained  that  three  line^jf-battle 
Rhjps  and  two  frigates  were  moored  acrosa  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  ha^i  heen  further 
secured  by  a  line  of  submarine  pi  lea.  Along  tiie 
whole  line  of  coast,  new  earthworks  liad  been 
thrown  up,  and  the  island  with  ita  appurtenances 
was  in  every  res[>ect  stronger  than  in  1854 — 
especially  in  the  important  aid  of  gun-boats,  which 
so  thickly  studded  the  harbour  that  their  number 
was  estimated  aa  little  less  than  two  hundred, 
although  few  of  them  were  propelled  by  steam. 
The  two  British  rear-admirals,  during  one  of  the 
reconnaissances,  embarked  In  ships'  boats  with  a 
view  of  api*roaching  nearer  to  the  shore;  the 
Russians,  watching  them  eagerly,  refrained  from 
firing,  but  attempted  a  capture,  which  might  have 
Ijeen  successful  had  not  the  Meriin  thrown  out 
hasty  signals  for  retunij  prudently  obeyed  by  the 
admirals.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Alhctl  com- 
manders to  be  otherwise  than  forcibly  struck  with 
the  almost  unexampled  strength  of  the  Russian 
defences  at  Cronstadt ;  nor  could  they  avoiil  feeling 
that  their  large  ships,  unable  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  northern  shore  than  two  miles  and  a  liaJf, 
were  ill  fitted  for  breaching  the  forts  of  such  a 
phce ;  two  hundred  gun-boats,  rather  than  twenty, 
were  wanted  for  such  a  work — or  else  some  of  the 
floating-batteries,  on  which  so  much  money  had 
uselessly  been  expended.  It  was  ascertained  by 
indirect  means  that,  after  every  successive  resist- 
anee  to  an  assault  at  Sebastopol,  the  military 
council  at  St  Petersburg  had  been  infomaed  of  the 
details,  and  had  jmt  in  force  at  Cronstadt  every 
defensive  means  the  value  of  which  had  been 
trated  at  the  gi-eat  southern  stronghold ;  hence 
the  Urge  number  of  forts,  redoubts,  and  batteries 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  autumn  of  1864. 

•  Sw  plan  of  Cronstftdt,  in  tte  eolonrei]  map  of  the  Bnlttc ;  iIro 
Urn  colrirtrcd  bjtJ'«-(?je  \li«w  of  Cronstadt  uud  vicinity:  jiod  the 
»ood-ottt  riBW  In  Ciinpttr  VI,  p,  1«S, 


The  Risbanfc,  Cronschlott,  Peter,  A^^^^'tJii'S^t  M 
chikoff;  and  Mole  Forts,  aU  strongthened  ilw 
the  winter  by  earthworks  on  shore,  formed  n  ( 
of  vast  intrench ed-canip,  protected  by  detad 
forts,  and  arme^Ll  with  onltianoe  of  the  bMftT 
calibre.  A  naval  officer,  writing  under  the  in 
en  CO  of  a  survey  of  these  works»  declared 
conviction  that  the  saving  of  Billstria  had  in  tl 
instance  been  detrimental  to  tho  AEiea^  kqoi 
had  taught  Russia  the  importance  of  fofm 
earthworks  at  Cronstadt,  The  Dew  woHd  i 
right  across  the  island,  in  sucli  positionsi  m 
defend^  and  be  defended  by,  the  detached  foi 
hut  more  i^pecially  were  they  adapted  to  prer 
any  landing.  Around  the  beach,  £ttbtnarine  pll 
and  infernal  machine  had  been  employed  t< 
vast  extent.  At  List  Ness,  on  the  Finland  nit 
the  north  channel,  a  strong  fort  had  been  bsi 
and  the  channel  was  ftirther  defended  by  M 
caissons,  gun-boats  stationed  between  the  cmmt 
and  floating -batteries.  The  infernal  nuchii 
were  not  'myths,'  merely  creations  of  rumon 
two  of  the  ships  were  injured  by  them,  and  qHl 
would  doubtless  have  l>een  so  had  ^i  asonilt 
the  place  been  attempted!  at  close  qnartera. 
certain  were  the  admirals  that  numbers  of  l2ii 
destructive  contrivances  had  been  laid  down,  tl 
they  sent  out  boats  expressly  to  fish  for  ^M 
and  nearly  fifty  were  discovered  and  picked  ' 
off  Cronstadt  within  ten  days — not  >\'ithoQt  A  i 
disasters  to  the  officers  and  men  so  cmpli^ 
Tho  Angling  for  this  dangerous  kind  of  prey  m 
thus  managed :  two  lioats  took  between  tbera 
long  rope,  which  w*f«  sunk  by  heavy  weigbli 
a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  held  9iisp«iHt 
at  that  depth  by  empty  casks  as  floats  ;  the  hot 
then  se]:»ai"ated  as  far  as  the  rope  would  aSki 
and  rowed  onward  at  right  angles  to  the  laif 
of  the  rope ;  it  was  a  species  of  trawl-fishiog, 
which  the  agitation  of  the  floats  shewed  tliat 
prey  had  been  caught,  which  prey  vnm  ^ 
hauled  up  carefully.  Each  machine  was  a  eomidi 
chemical  apparatu;;,  in  which  a  slight  coneiwi 
caused  a  chemical  mixtnre  to  igniie  a  large  dtaSH 
of  gunpowder ;  a  moo  ring-anchor  at  tlie  botlsi 
with  a  definite  length  of  cable  or  rope,  keDt  lii 
machine  floating  at  a  definite  depth  I^^Mfltlj 
surface  of  the  water.  MM 

Long  and  anxious  were  the  observations  nH^I 
the  Allied  admirals  on  this  extraordinary  fofOti 
careful  the  calculations  aa  to  the  number,  diMaw 
and  power  of  the  floating  ordnance  on  tht  m 
side  and  the  fixed  oidnance  on  the  other ;  and  U 
result  arrived  at — mortifying  and  disappotniu 
to  the  crews  of  both  fleets— was  that  the  siu 
chance  of  success  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  ll 
enormous  sacrifice  invulvod  in  any  attempt 
capture  the  place.  What  the  frtiit  of  the  dcUlMI 
tions  might  have  been,  had  the  adnmala  IK 
fumishedi  with  a  large  fleet  of  Ktemn  guti^M 
mortar- vessels,  and  floating-batteHes,  it  is  nil 
now  to  inquire ;  such  a  fleet  had  not  beMi  uoilil 
in  time  for  tho  summer  operations  of  igja^  aiid  I 
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Ab^ilontmmt  of  the  perilous  enterprise  waa  the 
cooBeqaence.  8u  dtsheartentng  waa  thb  couclu- 
iiun.  thftt  it  appeared  lo  cloud  the  whole  prospect 
of  the  year's  laboura ;  men  had  wn>ught  up  their 
exf*ectations  to  the  point  of  determining  that  the 
exploits  of  1855  should  make  amende  for  the 
paucity  of  events  in  1S54 ;  and  they  hegau  to 
doubt  whether,  adter  all,  Sir  Charles  A'Hpier  might 
not  have  been  hardly  treated,  since  his  successor 
had  e*tually  shrunk  from  attacking  Crenatadt  It 
was  uuquei^tiuuably  mortifying  to  the  admirals  to 
iirrive  at  such  a  negative  result ;  for  in  the  middle 
of  Juae  tliey  had  no  less  than  sixteen  line-of- 
Imttle  ships,  six  frigates,  and  ten  guu-boata,  alt 
efficient  steaniera,  auchorod  nearly  close  to  tha 
place.  The  naval  oSiccrB  and  men  were  wont  to 
write  home,  saying  that  their  daily  duties  were 
monotonous,  aud  that  thoy  sighed  for  some  more 
active  exploits,  8tUl,  the  eommaudera  could 
not  blind  themselves  to  the  &u;t,  ascertained  by 
uiany  days'  close  examination  of  the  place,  that 
Croustadt  contained  fourteen  powerfully  mounted 
batteries,  in  adtiition  to  all  those  existing  in  1854; 
the  case  waa  regarded  as  settled — Croustadt  was 
not  bombarded. 

The  mouth  of  June  was  passed  in  various  expe- 
ditions :  Cronsta4lt  being  carefully  watcheil  by  a 
portion  of  the  fleet,  while  the  otiicr  ships  were 
cmisiug  about  in  various  directions.  The  Blenheim 
and  Estmoiahf  with  the  Pincher  and  Snap  gUQ-boat«, 
wont,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Se>inour, 
to  eKplvre  the  coast  near  Karva,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Finland:  they  found  this  town 
strongly  fortified,  and  they  exchanged  shots  with 
two  earthen  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  which  the  town  is  situated  ;  hut  beyond  this 
nothing  M-as  effected.  Here,  and  at  every  place 
along  the  coast,  oa  vrell  as  at  Cronsladt^  the  enemy 
displayed  the  utmost  vigilance  as  soon  as  the 
AUiea  appeared ;  manning  the  batteries,  bringing 
columns  of  infantry  near  the  beach,  aud  holding 
8<juailrons  of  light  cavalry  in  readiness  to  gallop 
olf  in  any  direction  where  their  services  might  ho 
ret^uired. 

The  only  occurrence  in  June  exhibiting  any 
departure  frotii  the  wearying,  monotonous,  desul- 
tory proceedings  of  the  fleets  was  the  '  Itangi) 
Massacre/  bo  called  by  the  Allies  as  involving  a 
departure  fnam  the  ordinary  mles  of  honourable 
v^  arfare.  Amid  the  lengthened  correspondence  that 
ensued,  marked  by  very  contradictory  statements 
on  dilTcrcut  sides,  the  narrative  of  the  ollicer  chiefly 
conccrnctl  was  in  brief  ^  follows  : — On  the  i5th  of 
June,  tiu»  Couack  \y'm^  afi  Ilangii  Jlead,  at  the 
entTAOOe  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  Captain  Faushawe 
gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Genesbo  to  proceed  on 
shore  in  the  cutter  of  that  ship,  under  A  flag  of 
truce;  to  land  five  Finnish  seamen  wlio  had 
been  taken,  but  whom  Dundas  did  not  regard  as 
prisoners  ;  and  to  send  au  official  declaration,  that 
all  imaJl  Russian  vessels  along  the  c^oast  would  h% 
pursued  and  captureil,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  blockade.    There  was,  however,  a  further 


duty,  which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  mischiet 
*  Captain  Fanshawe,'  ^ys  the  heutenant,  *  also 
informed  me  that  ho  had  given  [lermission  to  the 
stewards  to  go  iu  the  boat,  and  that  if  the  Russian 
officer  whom  I  should  meet  on  shore  had  no  objec- 
tion,  and  the  inhabitants  wore  willing  to  sell  any 
eggs  or  poultry  to  them^  I  wiis  to  permit  them  to 
pnreha^  these  articles  -  but  I  was  on  no  account  to 
|>ennit  their  being  with  me  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  perfornianco  of  the  duty  on  which  I  wa« 
sent ;  nor,  if  the  things  which  they  wished  to  pur- 
chase were  not  tmmcfUately  at  hand,  were  we  to 
wait  for  them,  nor  on  any  account  to  permit  them 
to  detain  the  boat.'  The  Fins  had  been  captured 
in  small  trading- vessels  a  few  days  before  ;  autl  one 
of  them  had  Btatttl  tliat  he  thought  the  peasanls 
near  Haugii  would  be  able  and  willing,  if  per- 
mittoii,  to  sell  a  few  trifling  articles  to  the  English. 
The  cutter  started,  with  the  lieutenant,  l>r  Easton, 
Midshipman  Sullivan^  the  three  stewanis,  the  five 
Fins,  and  a  crew  of  young  hands.  Muskets  and 
nmsketr^mmunition  were  stowed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Ijoat ;  but  the  muskets  were  left  unloaded, 
and  the  men  unprovide4l  with  cartridges,  because 
the  mission  was  regarded  as  a  peaceful  one.  At  a 
distance  of  a  mile  aud  a  half  IVom  the  shore^ 
Uenestc  hoisted  the  flcLg  of  truce,  and  kept  it  flying 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage ;  it  waa  not 
answered,  and  therefore  he  concluded  there  was 
no  military  force  on  shore.  He  lauded  near  a 
telegraph  station,  gave  strict  orders  to  the  crew 
not  to  leave  the  boat,  and  then  sought  an  interview 
with  a  Russian  officer  at  the  telegraph  station — 
taking  with  him  Dr  Easton,  the  Fius,  and  the 
stewoTila ;  ho  expressly  states  tliat  the  stewards 
would  have  been  empowered  to  make  no  jiurchase* 
unless  with  tjic  full  consent  of  tlic  Russian  autho- 
rities. The  land-party  went  on,  waving  their  (lag 
of  truce  before  them  ;  but,  to  their  unUtuiidcd 
astonishment,  they  isuddeuly  found  tbcmsiclves 
attacked  by  a  munlcrous  volley,  poure<i  forth  by 
Russian  soldiers  who  had  been  in  coucealincnt. 
One  of  the  Fius  called  out  loudly  to  them  to  stay 
their  fire,  but  he  was  shot  deail  on  the  ^ioX  j  throe 
of  the  other  Fins  were  wounded ;  two  of  the 
stewards  were  kilted,  and  one  wounded ;  l>r  Eiwton 
and  the  remaining  Fin  leaped  into  the  wattT ; 
and  thus  (ienoete  was  the  only  one  on  shore  who 
remained  uninjured — he  was  just  on  the  point  of 
falhng  under  twenty  bayonets,  when  a  Russian 
officer  hastened  forward,  imved  his  Ufe,  but  took 
him  prisoner,  regardless  of  bis  flag  of  truce.  The 
boat  received  so  mftny  shot  that  most  of  the  crew 
i>'ere  either  killed  or  wounded.  The  Ruimaos 
went  down  to  the  boat,  took  prisoners  ail  who 
were  not  killed,  and  brought  the  muskets  and 
anunuaition  on  shore.  Thus,  of  the  twenty- two 
persons,  three  Fins  were  wounded,  one  killed,  one 
escaped  unhurt,  five  Engli^th  were  killetl,  and  four 
severely  wounded  ;  of  the  sixteen  not  killed,  fifloen 
were  ntude  prisoners.  Only  one,  a  scanmn  named 
John  Brown,  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilaiiice  of 
the  Rus^ans ;  wouuded  and  bleeding  Uiinself,  and 
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tlio  boat  perilously  injured,  he  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  row  back  to  the  Ch^sacib  steamer  during 
the  night ;  and  it  was  only  by  thia  means  that  the 
admiral  became  acquainted  with  the  ontnige. 
Oeneate  Gstimatea  the  number  of  Russians  who 
attacked  him  at  nearly  200,  all  of  whom  loaded 
and  fired  ^ef-cral  times,  insomuch  that  the  boat 
and  the  dead  bodies  became  completely  riddled 
TTith  balls,  Gcacsto  and  Sullivan  were  brutally 
treated — struck  by  the  Cossacks,  had  the!?  hands 
tied  behind  them,  thrown  on  their  backs  in  gmall 
carts,  and  carried  to  the  tillage  of  Ekness ;  the 
crew,  still  moro  severely  handled,  were  driven  on 
foot  like  cattle,  wounded  and  unwoundcd  alike, 
OBtil  at  length  carta  were  provided  for  the  wounded 
to  prevent  them  from  dying  on  the  road.  Geneate 
asserts,  that  two  oflScers,  military  and  naval, 
ftpp^red  to  lanction  fully  the  treatment  which  he 
and  hia  unfortunate  companions  received.  At 
EknesH,  the  officers  of  another  rcpment  appeared 
to  feel  ashamed  of  the  severity  of  the  treatment 
which  Gencsto  and  Sullivan  had  received ;  and 
General  Mollar  ordered  a  more  lenient  cour&e  to 
be  pursued.  Ho  offered  to  transmit  a  letter  from 
Geneste  to  General  de  Berg,  commander-in-chief 
in  Finland,  who  would  send  it  from  Hclsingfdrs  to 
Admiral  Dnndas.  Geneste,  Sullivan,  and  Easton 
were  conveyetl  to  Helsingfors,  where  they  were 
confined  strictly  for  five  weeks,  but  afterwards 
treated  more  leniently ;  being  separated^  they 
knew  little  of  each  other's  fate,  and  nothing  con- 
cerning the  hapless  boat's  crew ;  for,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  Geneste*a  letter  did  not  reach 
the  fleet  until  five  weeks  after  his  capture.  In  all 
probability  iho  letter  had  been  opened;  and  the 
Russian  authorities,  not  choosing  to  admit  the 
correctness  of  his  statement,  delayed  it  until  they 
could  find  some  kind  of  support  for  their  own 
version. 

Such  a  transaction  being  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  touching  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
question  arose,  whether  tlio  facts  of  the  case  bad 
been  correctly  ascertained?  and  hence  sprang  a 
long  correspondence.  When,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  5th  of  June,  the  cutter  did  not  return  to 
the  Coesacl;  Captain  Fanshawe  sent  Lieutenant 
Field  itt  another  of  the  ship's  boats  to  search  for 
it ;  Field  saw  the  cutter  on  the  beach,  with  several 
dead  bodies  in  it ;  but  appearances  on  the  shore 
leading  him  to  suspect  an  ambush,  he  would  not 
land.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Ci^ioch 
steamed  in  closer;  and  then  poor  Brown  the 
seamaD  wag  seeu  painfully  rowing  out  in  the 
cutter,  although  it  was  perforated  almost  like  a 
colander  above  the  water-line.  Brown  having 
narrated  the  sad  adventure,  Captain  Fanshawe 
steamed  off  ixi  Cronstadt  roads,  to  report  the  event 
to  Admind  Dundas,  after  having  poured  forth  a 
few  angry  cannon-shots  at  the  jdace  whore  the 
treachery  had  occurred.  Brown's  narrative  being 
unavoidably  confused  and  impericct,  Dundas  at 
first  doubted  whether  Fanshawo  Iiimsclf  had 
obeyed  the  laws  of  truce  ;  but  further  explanations  i 


removed  all  difficulty  on  tiiis  point ;  and  Uiai 
the  admiral  deemed  it  right  to  communicate  irith 
the  Russian  autlioritira.  Ho  despatcJii<d  %  Letter, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  Geuex^  de  B«r%  at 
Hebingfors.  The  general,  pnttitig  tog«tlicv  tbt 
items  of  information  furnl^ed  to  him  by  tiki 
officers  at  Etangy,  replied— that  the  Engliflh  hid 
repeatedly  approached  the  shore  unfairly,  with  t 
flag  of  tmoo  coveriug  a  plan  of  attack  and  spoliir 
tion  ;  that  they  were  therefor©  not  eiiiitl«d  1a 
claim  so  imperiously  the  right  of  such  JQags ;  that 
the  Hango  ofl^cers  did  not  wm  any  flag  of  tnut 
in  Gencflte's  boat ;  that  they  ^ero  juatified  in 
apprehending  a  hostile  landing  ;  that  the  nanskciti 
found  in  the  cutter  appeared  as  if  they  had  bem 
loaded ;  and  that  a  supply  of  360  cartridges  wii 
incompatible  with  a  peaceful  mission.  In  ahon, 
he  Baid  that  *  Geneste  bad  been  caught  in  his  own 
trap,*  and  maintained  that  the  Russians  had  Amt 
no  more  tban  they  were  ju-stifiod  in  doing.  Thii 
letter,  when  known  to  the  English  gOTcrmneQl, 
led  to  an  application  to  the  Rnssian  govemtlMiil, 
through  the  intervention  of  that  of  DeDinarfc  ;  \m 
Prince  Dolgorouki,  minister  of  war,  peTBL<itod  io 
supporting  General  de  Berg,  who  had  suppodad 
tbo  Hango  authorities.  Thus  the  eorrespondeuoe 
ended — the  British  remaining  of  opinion  that 
the  attack  was  a  maMacre,  grosaly  inconsistent 
with  a  flag  of  truce ;  an<l  tlie  Ru^ians  aasertlaf 
that  it  was  a  juatifiable  defence,  no  proper  flag^ 
of  truce  having  been  descried.  Gonest4?  and  th* 
remaining  crew  were  liberated  by  C3celuitig«  iBer 
many  months'  imprisonment, 

July  arrived,  but  brought  with  it  few  changes  ia 
the  charact^er  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  the  ahijw  of 
this  vast  fleet.  The  blockading  of  all  the  ports,  aud 
the  capture  of  all  small  trading-vesscls  belonging  to 
the  Russians,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  ib« 
exploits;  varied  occasionally  by  an  eschange  nf 
shots  with  BOmo  new  fort  or  battery  dcftected  on 
shore,  or  a  reconnaissance  of  a  eolrimn  of  Ri»in 
infantry  or  a  squadron  of  cavalry  Tigilantly  on  tV 
watch.  On  one  occasion  20OO  troops  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery  were  seen  proceeding  alouf  tiia 
coast  of  Finland  from  St  Pctersbarg  to  Viboifj 
the  James  Wati  and  Snap  shelled  them  for  a 
time,  but  without  delaying  their  mftrch.  Captain 
Yelverton,  in  the  ^ire^anf,  blew  up  Fort  Svar^olm, 
and  destroyed  the  government  stores  in  the  pwttf 
town  of  Loviso  just  at  hand ;  durin|^  tlie  tug&t  ^ 
town  itself  was  burned — by  accident^  as  Yelr^tpn 
stated,  but  purposely  acconiing  to  the  rcrsion  of 
the  Russians,  This  officer,  while  in  the  Galf  «f 
Finland,  dislodged  by  shot  and  sliell  a  Ootstek 
encampment  on  the  heights  near  Kounda  Biv, 
and  destroyed  a  Cossack  barrack  and  stable  at  tbi* 
mouth  of  the  river  Portsoiki;  hut  ho  wa:s  dis^ 
pointed,  by  the  obstacle  of  a  sunken  barrier,  ta  an 
attempt  to  capture  a  Russian  war- steamer  it) 
Viborg  Harbour.  Captain  Story,  in  the  Ifarri/f, 
destroyed  in  two  days  forty-seven  Hossian  tf^diiif' 
vessels  near  Nyrtad,  varying  from  20o  to  700  tm 
burden — an  important  work   in   relation  to  tbi 
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filcrn  exigencies  of  war,  hotrcrcr  much  below  tbe 
aapi rations  of  gallant  seamen,  The  Mapdentui^ 
Arrogant^  Consatk^  and  Rt^ty  attacked  and  destroyed 
a  new-  earthen  hattery  at  Fredrikshamn,  a  town 
between  Vil>org  and  Helsingfors ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  tho  same  sqnadron,  Captain  Yclvcrton'ii, 
aided  by  gun-bouts  and  mortar-boats,  destroyed  a 
fort  on  the  island  of  Kotka^  a  short  distance  west- 
ward of  that  town.  It  was  an  almost  unavoidable 
accompaniment  of  these  cannon  ad  ingB  and  bum- 
ingg  that  some  of  tho  villages  ebon  Id  be  destroyed  j 
the  English  oflScers  neither  wished  nor  intended 
it;  l)ut  the  Russian  govomraent  took  advantage  of 
every  snch  incident  Iq  excite  the  people  against 
tho  invaders  as  brutal  incendiaries.  These  and 
similar  operations  employed  single  detached 
ships,  while  tho  rest  remained  idly  anchored  oiF 
Cronstadt.  Admirals  DundaSj  Bejmonr,  and  Ponaud 
made  a  reconnoitring  trip  to  Nargen  and  Revel, 
but  without  disturbing  the  quietude  of  their  larger 
ships ;  and  then  they  eimilarly  examined  Sveaborg 
and  its  approaches,  aa  if  to  determine  whether  any 
largo  operation  were  to  he  regarded  as  otborwi*9 
than  utterly  hopeless.  These  two  feels  at  least 
became  certain — that  the  dcfencoa  wer©  eveiy 
week  increasing  in  magnitude  and  strength,  and 
that  infernal  maehiiies  had  been  laid  down  in 
great  number  at  the  entrance*  to  all  the  ports. 
Borne  of  these  machines  were  exploded  by  con- 
cussion,  Bome  by  electric  communication  from 
the  shore;  but  tho  ADies  acquired  a  kind  of 
prescience  in  detecting  their  locality,  and  suffered 
little  from  them.  Tho  officers  in  one  of  the 
steamers  saw  the  Kussians  sink  two  of  tbetr  line- 
of-battle  ships  at  Sveaborg,  as  if  to  pursue  the 
tactics  which  had  proved  so  successful  in  blocking 
up  the  harbour  of  Schastopol.  The  sight  of  this 
operation,  and  of  nearly  twenty  new  batteries  and 
earthworks  constructed  since  the  autumn  of  1B54, 
was  not  hkely  te  remove  the  misgivings  of  the 
adminils  concerning  the  possibility  of  capturing 
the  great  stronghold  of  Finland. 

The  month  of  August  promised  to  be  one 
marked  by  more  activo  operations;  and  the 
promise  was  fulfilled,  for  the  Allies  bombarded  the 
stronghold  just  adveiiod  to.  Leaving  Admiral 
Baynes  witli  a  squadron  to  watch  Mid  blockade 
Cronstadt,  Admirals  Dnndas  and  Penand  col- 
lected at  Nargen  a  fleet  of  aljout  thirty  war- 
st^mcTS,  twenty  gun-boats,  and  twenty  mortar- 
ressela :  a  fleet  carrying  a  va-^t  armament  of  the 
lai^geiit  ordnance  nsed  in  naval  w^arfaro.  These 
being  assembled,  and  a  large  store  of  ammuni- 
tbn  received  from  Kngland,  the  two  admirals 
laid  their  plans,  and  then  steamed  across  frtira 
NaTigen  to  Sveaborg,  where  they  bronght  their 
vc«»els  into  battle-array  on  the  8th,  What  these 
war-ships  and  boats  effected  on  the  0th,  10th, 
and  11th,  may  now  bo  narrated.  Admiral 
Dundaii,  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Admiralty,  stated 
that  the  nussians,  by  erecting  batteries  on  every 
advantageous  position,  had  so  commanded  all 
practicable  approaches  to  the  harbour,  that  he 


relinquished  any  intention  of  making  a  general 
attack,  limiting  his  operations  to  tho  destruotioa 
of  such  fortresses  and  arsenals  as  could  bo  reached 
by  mortar-shells,  Sveaborg  is^  indeed,  a  place 
most  inaccessibly  situated  ;  it  consists  in  effect 
of  six  islands,  Langorn,  Weat  SvartU  (West  Fort, 
or  West  Fort  -  Island),  East  Svarto,  Litla  East 
Bvarto,  Vargon,  and  Gustafsvard,  besides  nume- 
rous isletfl  of  less  importance.  Vai^on  ia  the 
central,  principal,  and  strongest  island.  The 
forts  on  all  the  islands  were  granite  con- 
structions on  granite  bases ;  five  of  the  number 
wore  connected  by  bridges ;  and  as  the  channels 
between  them  were  rendered  impassable,  the 
islands  and  islets  formed  collectively  one  huge 
fortress. 

To  gain  a  suitable  position  for  the  mortar- 
Teasels,  amid  the  rocks  and  reefs  of  the  intricate 
channels    between    the    jf^lands,    was    a    difficult 


task;  but  ultimately  those  vessels  were  ranged 
in  a  curved  line  on  either  side  of  the  islet  of 
OterbalJj  the  ends  of  the  line  being  opposite  to 
Bakholmen  and  Stora  Rantan  ;  while  four  lighter 
mortars  were  placed  on  an  islet  ia  advance  of 
Otcrhall,  Tho  mortar  -  boats,  clumsy  sluggish 
craft,  were  to^vcd  to  tlieir  jilaces  by  steamcrB. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  nth  tho  cannonading 
commented,  by  the  njoored  mortar-boats,  by  a 
sand-bag  battery  formed  on  tho  rocks,  and  by 
such  of  the  gun -boats  as  could  be  manfEUvrcd 
through  the  intricate  channels  so  as  to  come 
within  range.  Tho  gun-boats  and  sand-bag  battery 
fire<l  nearly  horiatontally  against  the  various  forte  ; 
while  the  mortars  threw^  up  shells  at  «  great 
elevation,  which,  falling  into  the  interior  of  the 
fortre^,  or  between  it  and  Hebingrdrs,  might 
destroy  magarines,  ships,  stores,  and  buildings. 
Many  of  the  ships  cruised  about  east  and  west,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  troops  visible  on  dhore. 
The  bombardment  became  h(>t  and  severe,  and 
was   during   many   hours   returned   with  great 
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reaolutioa  by  the  enemjr.  Now  an  explosion 
Tfould  lie  heard  J  and  a  conflj^ation  seen  in  the 
island  of  Vai'gon,  now  in  that  of  Gnstafsvard, 
now  in  another  island^  until  the  whoJe  place 
Beamed  to  be  in  peril  from  the  thickly  falling 
shells  and  balls,  fraipnents  of  roofs,  and  ignited 
timhera.  Night  having  arrived,  the  gtin-boata 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  the  tvjcket-bottts  then  com- 
menced sending  their  terrible  missiles  into  the 
fortress  J  keeping  the  intesior  of  Sveaborg  in  one 
vast  Qame  during  the  night,  and  filling  the  air 
with  masses  of  lurid  smoke.    Early  on  the  10th, 


de  in  ^^| 
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slight  adjuEtmcuts  baring  beeii  made  in 
of  mortar-boats,  the  canncmsMling  re 
columns  of  Fmoke  rose  higher  aud  btgher,  w 
gushes  of  flame  becamcf  more  and  more  tnqn 
and  numerous  ;  and  at  length  it  was  eridcnt  ti 
the  stores  in  liast  gvarto  had  fallen  a  prej  to  1 
flames.  Again  on  the  seoond  night  did  th«  nxk 
continue  the  dread  work  "which  the  shcdls  • 
halls  had  maintained  during  the  day.  Early  on  1 
11th  Dundas  and  Penaud  considered  that  th^ti 
destroyed  most  of  the  arseoal  stores  wiihio  i«m 
and  as  they  could  not  penetrato  Jiirther  into  t 


intricate  channels  between  the  islands  and  islets, 
they  brought  their  operations  to  a  dose.  The 
seaward  defences  of  the  various  forts  and  liattcries 
exhibited  few  indications  of  injury ;  and  the 
admirals  therefore  could  only  advert  to  the 
destruetion  of  enemy's  property  within  the  inte- 
rior, as  proof  of  the  succiiss  of  their  operation:*. 
Considering  that  the  mortars  and  guns  fired 
at  an  average  distance  of  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  places  aimed  at,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter 
for  surpriso  that  the  forts  were  little  damaged. 
Admiral  Penaud,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  French 
government,  stated  that  for  two  days  and  nights 
Sveaborg  appeared  like  'a  i-aat  fiery  fiimaco,*  so 
numerous  were  the  firea  and  explosions  of  maga- 
zines, storehouses,  barrack*,  and  other  government 
establishmentSL 


Ono  among  many  instructive  features  pr 
by  this  bombardment,  was  that  the  shipa 
tirtually  the  tenders  to  the  Ijoats,  instead  of  tJa 
boats  being  tenders  to  the  latter  vessels.  Tl 
satlora  in  the  ships-of4 he-line  and  frigates,  hodm 
with  excitement  at  the  view  of  tho  blazing  Ken 
within  the  fortress,  envied  those  engaged  to  t& 
mortar-boats  and  gun-boats  ;  they  could  do  nocU^ 
but  run  madly  up  the  rigging  to  obtain  a  go* 
look-out,  and  shout  and  cheer  whenoTer  a  fiO» 
shot  from  the  gun-boats  banged  agaiust  the  Ibitl 
or  a  isheli  from  the  mortar-boats  hnrst  wjthia  tb 
stronghold.  It  was  a  necessary  condition  of  iIm 
work  which  had  to  be  done :  work  for  heifU} 
armed  small-craft,  and  not  for  bulky  ttum-ot-wac 
Some  of  the  ships  —  the  Ccrntcn/lig^  Jfiitfitrp 
Amphion^  Arrogant j  (Joasack^  and   CVuiwer — I 
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taiii«l,  it  is  tnie^  a  fire  far  a  time  against  tho 
forts ;  but  tbe  boats  rendered  the  greater  part 
of  the  service.  It  is  recorded  that  more  than 
mc  Umtsand  tons  of  iron  missiles  were  Imrled  into 
01'  against  Bveaborg  Li  about  fot'ty-eight  houra, 
involving  the  use  of  100  tons  of  powder  for 
their  propulsion  !  The  '  Mosquito  equadron,'  as 
the  steam  gun -boats  became  familiarly  called, 
ihewed  ii»  value  here  for  the  first  time  on  a 
lan^o  scale;  in  so  important  a  light  did  the 
admirals  and  the  government  regard  it,  that 
immediate  arrangements  were  made  for  build- 
ing a  vast  number  of  these  boats,  readj  for  any 
operation*  that  might  be  necessary  in  1856;  and 
it  was  further  resolved,  that  thenceforth  eacli  of 
these  valuable  craft,  instead  of  being  ranketl  as 
one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  a  particular  Bhii>, 
should  constitute  an  independent  command,  having 
its  own  officers  and  crew.  The  gun-boats  attacking 
Bveaborg  had  escaped  injury  in  a  surprising  way; 
each  had  steamed  round  and  round  slowly  in  a 
circle,  firing  the  bow-gun,  then  the  midsh(i)-gun, 
and  then  reloading"  while  finishing  the  rest  of 
her  circuit  ;  the  Russian  gunners  could  not  take 
accurate  aim  at  objects  thus  continually  on  the 
move.  :Not  one  man  was  kille^l  throughout  the 
Allied  fleet  during  these  two  days  of  hot  firing ; 
and  this  astoniEhing  exemption  from  loss  must 
mainly  bo  attributed  to  the  mobile  power  of  the 
boats.  The  mortar-boats,  too,  had  a  play  of 
position  given  to  them,  by  means  of  a  hawser  400 
yarfls  long  attached  to  each  ;  but  tht?  mortars 
shewed  significantly  the  nature  of  the  hot  work 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged ;  three  burst, 
five  became  useless,  and  the  rest  could  not  have 
held  out  much  longer — for  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  number  of  shells  that  can  be  fired  from  a 
mortar  before  it  becomes  fractured  or  dangerously 
weakened.  The  mortars  in  the  boats  Pkhle^ 
Mastiff  and  Growkr  were  those  which  burst  \  the 
last  of  the  three  fired  off  no  less  than  355  shells, 
and  then  split  from  end  to  end.  When  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  became 
JgQOwti  in  England,  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  to 
Him  public  journals,  demanding  as  an  act  of  justice 
that  the  operations  of  1S54  should  be  judged  in 
the  light  furnished  by  those  of  1  So5 ;  i\u^  was 
no  more  than  fair,  seeing  tliat  Kapier  had  been 
pr«>vided  neither  with  gun-boats  nor  mort^r-boat?, 
and  could  not  have  done  that  which  Duiidas  was 
enabled  to  do.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  12th  of  Juno  l&a4,  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  relation  to  the  following  passage : — *  The 
only  successful  manner  of  attacking  Svcaborg  that 
I  can  see,  after  the  most  mature  con  side  ration, 
asiiated  by  Admiral  Chads,  who  is  a  practical  man, 
and  knows  more  about  gunnery  than  any  man  in 
the  service,  is  by  fitting  out  a  great  number  of 
gon-boats  carr)'ing  one  gun  with  a  long  range, 
and  placing  them  west  of  Svcaborg  and  south  of 
HeUingfors ;  every  shell  from  them  would  tell 
somewhere,  and  perhaps  not  fi^vc  per  cent,  from 
the  enemy  would  take  cflect;  back  them  by  the 


fleet  to  relieve  the  men,  and  in  the  course  of  tlie 
summer  Sveaborg  would  be  reduced  to  aahes,  and 
IIelsingfi>rs  also,  if  it  was  thought  proper,'  This 
prediction,  partly  fulfilled  fourteen  months  after- 
wards,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Kapicr,  in  his 
commentary  on  Dundas's  proceedings,  stated  that 
if  that  admiral  had  had  200  gun  and  njortar  boats 
instead  of  40,  which  he  might  if  the  Admiralty 
had  made  due  exertions,  *  the  tictmbardment  might 
have  been  continued  by  means  of  reliefs,  a*  men 
are  relieved  in  the  trenches ;  the  mortars  would 
have  had  time  to  cool,  and  the  bombardment 
continued  till  not  one  stone  was  left  on  another, 
and  au  opening  made  for  the  ships  to  go  in  and 
finish  the  work.'  WUcther  the  final  catastrophe 
would  have  been  '  the  whole  of  the  fortifications, 
islands  and  all,  blown  to  the  devil,'  as  Sir  Chniles 
energetically  asserted,  he  was  certainly  justified  in 
calling  attention  to  the  light  which  the  operations 
of  ISotj  threw  upon  the  inactivity  of  18C4, 

A  French  document,  given  in  the  Mmtih'Hr^ 
stated  that  during  the  two  days'  bombardment 
of  Svcaborg,  there  wore  destroyed  two  powder- 
magazines,  two  shell-magazines,  a  flax  and  roj>e 
storehouse,  two  granaries  filled  with  corn  and 
flour,  a  pitch-manufactor)',  a  storehouse  of  hospital 
dnigs,  the  liouse  and  oflfice  of  the  governor-general, 
and  seventeen  private  houses.  Besides  lhi.«,  a 
three-decker  and  eighteen  other  vessels  were  more 
or  less  touched  by  the  sbot  and  shell ;  while  20fXt 
Russians  were  killed  or  wounded.  What  was  the 
autliority  for  this  detailed  statement  docs  not 
appear.  The  Russian  government  told  a  widely 
different  story,  founded  on  General  de  Berg's 
dispatch,  published  in  the  Inpalide  Husse.  IJe 
Bei'g  stated  that  the  Allied  fleet  numbered  no  less 
than  eighty  vcsseU  of  various  kinds  and  sixes  ;  that 
he  prevented  the  marines  belonging  to  one  of  the 
ships  from  effeeting  a  landing  on  the  island  of 
Drumso ;  that  the  excellent  fire  of  his  artillery 
caused  much  wreck  and  loss  to  the  gun -boats 
which  came  within  range  ;  that  one  of  his  batteries 
sent  such  a  volley  against  two  scrcw^tcamers,  as 
to  compel  them  to  retreat,  the  one  towing  the 
otlxer  as  if  injured  ;  that  aUhougli  the  fire  of  the 
Allies  was  tremendous,  resulting  frotn  21,000  pro- 
jeetiJea  thrown  during  the  two  day.'*,  anil  although 
many  conflagrations  and  explosions  occurred,  '  the 
damage  done  to  the  work*  of  the  fortress,  and  to 
the  batteries  in  general,  was  insignificant;'  and, 
finally,  that,  notwithstanding  the  peril  to  which 
all  had  been  exposed,  the  loss  of  meo  was  by 
no  means  severe— comprising  55  killed  (md  2fH 
wounded,  of  whom  only  fi  were  oflicers,  Admit- 
ting, on  the  one  hand,  the  prt^iability  that  thi^ 
dispatch  was  coloured  w^ith  the  usual  Muscovite 
tint,  it  does  not,  on  the  other,  appear  by  what 
means  tlio  Allies  could  have  obtained  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  retd  amount  of  damage  wrought 
to  the  fortres-s  and  its  garrison. 

This  bombardment  ended,  Dundas  and  Penaud 
returned  to  Nargen,  to  consider  the  practicability 
of  any  further  exploits.    A  declining  temperature, 


squalls,  raia,  thimder,  aud  Ugtitmng,  indicated 
the  approach  of  Tveatber  anfavourablo  for  unvBl 
operations  i  aud  the  officers  and  seamon  of  the 
fleeta  begaii  to  lose  their  hopes  of  any  glorious 
achievements,  Tho  return  to  Nargen  was  followed 
by  the  usual  round  of  monotonous  everyday  duty, 
enlivened  oeeasioua^Iy  by  the  arrival  aud  departure 
of  shipa  intrusted  with  speeial  cruising  errands. 
Now  the  Cossacl'  would  crosa  over  to  llango  or 
Dagcrort ;  now  tho  Arrogant,  with  two  or  three 
gun-boats,  would  set  out  to  reconnoitre  the  mouth 
of  the  Narva  ;  now  would  Admiral  Seymour  depart 
to  relieve  Admiral  Bayuea  off  Cronstadt ;  another 
day  the  Py  fades  set  forth  to  make  a  reconnaisBancc 
at  Seskar,  the  Cticloo  and  tho  Harrier  to  cruise  off 
Biomeborg,  the  AmpUion  to  watch  Sveaborg,  and 
the  Dragon  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  The  mortar- 
boats,  carrying  tho  cracked  aud  wounded  mortars, 
began  to  return  to  England,  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  rendered  useless  by  their  hot  service  at 
Bveahorg ;  and  thus  tho  fleet  lost  its  dread-sounding 
Growler^  Blft^cr^  Havock^  ^^rl^^  Porpoise^  Pktte^ 
Bmcmi-y  Grappler^  Rocket ,  Manly ^  3fa^tt^\  dfc.  Bix- 
teeti  mortars  had  sent  3150  shells,  weighing  SOO 
tons,  into  tlie  fortress,  w^ith  charges  which  enabled 
them  to  carry  an  average  distance  of  more  than 
two  miles :  it  was  this  severe  service  which  had 
worn  them  out.  During  the  cruising  expeditions 
of  tho  monthj  the  Cuvkm  and  the  Harrier  captured 
a  small  steamer  in  ratlier  a  gallant  manner  at 
BidmeViorg  ;  and  tho  Ftrc-fy,  at  the  port  of  Vasa 
in  the  Guir  of  Bothnia,  cut  out  and  destroyed 
numerous  small  trading-vt^cls  under  circum- 
stances of  great  daring.  Even  such  small  achieve- 
ments  as  those  were  denied  to  the  squadron 
stationed  before  Croustadt,  a  squadron  left  iu 
idlenesa  both  during  and  after  tho  bombardmetit 
of  Bveaborgj  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  crews. 
From  tho  second  week  in  July  to  tlie  tliird  in 
August,  Admiral  Eaynea  had  been  there  in  com- 
mand,  unable  to  effect  anything  further  than 
strictly  blockading  Cronstadt,  and  inflicting  a  little 
damage  on  the  enemy's  coasts  ;  the  great  strong- 
hold itself  frowned  in  its  strength  against  any 
threat  of  attack,  unless  from  a  much  larger  fleet 
of  gun-boats  than  tho  Alliea  could  command.  The 
shipa'  boats  destroyed  many  telegraphs  along  the 
coast,  thus  interfering  with  the  quick  transmission 
of  intelligence  to  and  from  St  Petersburg.  By  tho 
middle  of  August  it  became  evident  that  tho 
anchorage  off  Cronstadt  would  speedily  bo  insecure 
for  iuch  large  and  deep-draugbt  vessels  as  the 
Rc^al  George^  Orimi,  Jamet  ffntt,  C^lossus^  Ctsmr^ 
Ct^es^f  Metjeitkj  HognCy  Bknheim^  Nik,  Centaur, 
Imperieuse,  (ke. ;  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  transferring  them  to  another  anchorage  off 
the  island  of  Sc^kar,  a  few  miles  lower  down 
the  gulf^ caving  at  Cronstadt  only  two  or  three 
ahij^  standing  off  and  on,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
movements.  Admiral  Baynes,  wlien  relieved  by 
Admiral  Seymour  at  this  station,  went  to  tako  the 
command  of  a  flying-squadron  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia. 


September  opened  as  August  hml  closed- 
crews  'tired  of  doing  nothing/  Sometimei 
officers  of  oue  ship  would  challenge  thone  of  aoot 
to  a  game  at  cricket  on  Nargen  or  Se 
and,  liking  tho  active  amusement, 
weekly  crieket-matches.  Running-E 
foot-races  were  also  planned ;  and 
sions  programmeei  were  printod,  aud  distribntol 
the  various  ships,  headed,  *  Immense  ExcitflOM 
Nargen  Grand  Foot-races  !*  and  containing  vaLfi 
entries  concerning  runners  and  rnn.Ditig',  in  im 
tion  of  the  customary  sporting  langn^age.  & 
amusements  have  no  historical  value,  except 
indications  how  heavdy  time  hung  upon  the  h« 
of  men  who  would  willingly  have  been,  but  w 
not,  actively  employed.  The  tvvo  war^Teatdtle^ 
Cronstadt^  the  C<^os*us  and  Impfrievge^  occasioiy 
saw  Russian  ships  and  boats  emerging  from  1 
harbour,  as  if  to  entice  them  into  shoal  vraten  { 1 
never  on  any  occasion  would  tho  enemy  ventuii 
measure  strength  in  actual  contest  with  the  Britl 
who  were  so  deairoua  of  warlike  service  that  It 
would  have  accepted  almost  anj  odds.  Dufi 
the  montli.  Admiral  Baynes  was  busily  emph^ 
in  a  aeries  of  small  achievemetits  in  the  0 
of  Bothnia,  penetrating  the  narrow  eredii  i 
channels,  capturing  every  craft  that  vemtai 
afloat,  and  destroying  every  place  he  could  urn 
Some  of  the  other  ships  bombarded,  on  one  pu 
cular  day,  two  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  BOm^  % 
river  on  whoso  banks,  some  miles  higher  up^  % 
important  town  of  Riga  is  situatod ;  but  Iho  rmL 
obtained  were  unimportant. 

Another  month  came,  bringing  with  it  Odob 
winds,  sudden  and  violent  gales,  freqnimt  lk| 
heavy  rains,  thunder  and  lightning  Btorms,  |]|i 
aud  snows,  and  indications  of  biting  cold  weBbi 
The  captains  and  sailing-masicrs  found  their  iki 
severely  tased  in  preserving  their  shipai  fto 
injury ;  and  tlie  admirals  made  proparattoni  % 
despatching  their  fleets  in  small  dotaehmeott  ' 
England,  retaining  sufficient  force  to  blockadit  li 
ports  until  winter  set  iu.  Admiral  Dundas  ibh 
one  more  careful  reconnaissance  of  Cronstadt  Mii 
in  tho  month,  as  if  to  satisfy  himself  that  notUi 
could  really  bo  accomplished  in  that  quarter  j  mi 
after  this  the  various  detached  squadrom — 6 
Cronstadt,  Sveaborg,  Riga,  Revel,  in  th 
Bothnia,  kc. — did  little  more  than  ma. 
efficient  blockade.  As  Dundas  ecnmt«d  %\m 
twenty-four  warships  in  and  near  CiiMtilH 
Harbour,  besides  gun-boats,  it  vrat  evident  tbit  ll 
Allied  fleet  could  not  safely  relaic  in  its  wntdiM 
u  ess  so  far  as  to  permit  these  to  come  out,  W«rM 
and  Dag<>,  two  islands  at  the  mouth  i»f  the  4jatf< 
Riga,  belonged  to  two  Ru.?sian  noblemen,  \rho  hi 
been  tolil  by  the  cziir  that,  as  he  oomld  not 
them,  they  had  better  keep  on  good 
the  invaders;  consequently,  the  o6l«. 
ships  engaged  in  blockading  Riga  fotmd  j 
reception  and  open  house  awaiting  then 
tariff  of  prices  was  established^  for  the 
produce  by  the  peasants  of  the  islatidi  to  1 


erewi-  Before  the  cud  of  the  month,  all  the  gun- 
boat'! trnnsferred  their  heavy  guna  to  the  Bhipa, 
and  then  returned  home  in  four  divisions ;  the 
larger  vesselSj  too^  steamed  and  steered  gradually 
westward,  in  the  midst  of  such  boiEterons  weather 
as  rendered  manceuvring  very  perilous.  One  of 
the  steamers,  tnoro  luckj  than  the  rest  in  finding 
something  to  do,  fished  np  nearly  twenty  beautifiil 
guns,  sunk  by  the  Rusaians  near  HaugiJ  in  shallow 
water,  as  if  to  Ik)  mode  available  when  the  invaders 
should  have  departed  :  this  done,  the  crew  landed, 
and  attended  a  burial-service  read  over  tho  mounds 
which  covered  the  bodies  of  tho  i>oot  fellows  shot 
during  tho  '  Ilangf.i  massaere '  in  June. 

When  JTovomber  arrtyed,  the  Baltie  fleet  had 
shnmk  to  small  dimensions,  by  the  departure  of 
so  many  of  tho  ships  and  all  the  gun-boats. 
Admiral 3  Duudas,  Seymour,  and  Penaud  prepared 
to  return  home ;  whiio  to  Admiral  Baynes  was 
intrusted  tlie  duty  of  maintaining  a  look-out  at  the 
Russian  port'i  as  long  as  the  weather  would  permit 
him  to  remain  in  those  perilous  seas.  Baynes 
sclectc<]  Farii  Sund  and  Elgsnaljen,  in  tho  Swedish 
waters,  as  his  principal  stations,  thoy  being  less 
dangerous  than  most  others  available  to  him* 
his  squadron  comprised  many  light  steamers, 
which  succeeded  in  intercepting  and  capturing 
ntimerous  small  trading- vessels.  It  became  known 
that  lar^o  numbers  of  such  vessels,  laden  with 
valuable  cargoes,  were  waiting  in  Prussian  and 
Mecklenburg  ports,  ready  to  start  oR"  for  Russian 
ports  as  ROOD  as  the  British  cruisers  would 
leave  them  an  opening  j  and  Baynca  remained  to 
check  those  traders  as  long  as  the  weather  would 
posiibly  permit.  At  length  the  daily  thtckeniiig 
films  of  ice  told  him  that  hia  departure  must  be 
no  longer  delayed ;  and  shortly  before  Christmas 
his  steamers  finally  left  those  waters. 

Thus  ended  the  second  Baltic  campaign,  which 
bore  an  uns^atisfactory  resemblance  to  the  first  in 
being  toarked  by  only  one  important  operjition. 
Tlie  vast  fleet  of  Iho  Allies  in  18o4  had  effected 
nothing  worth  I'ecording  in  the  pfiges  of  naval 
history  except  tho  capture  of  Bomarsund ;  the 
still  more  extensive  and  powerful  fleet  of  18o5 
had  nothing  of  importance  to  record  save  the 
horabardment  of  Sveaborg,  A  few  forts  were 
battered,  many  ranges  of  government  buildings 
and  stores  were  burnt,  and  numerous  Bmail 
trading-VMsels  captured ;  but  it  will  remain  a^ 
an  instructive  memento  of  the  mode  in  which 
this  war  was  carried  on,  that  the  most  powerful 
fleeta  the  world  had  ever  seen  performed  two 
notable  achievements  only,  in  two  yea,rs,  and  that 
even  one  of  these  waa  neither  a  victory  nor  a 
capture,  but  only  a  partial  destruction. 


rnocEEDixos  iK  tbb  waiTS  sua. 

As  in  the   Baltic,  so  in  the  "White   Sea,  the 
operations  of  1855  bore  raucli  resemblance  to  those 
1854,     The  RBSsians  would  not  fight  a  naval 


action  ;  and  the  AUies  were  hence  perplexed  how 
to  manage  an  attack  against  them.  It  has  been 
seen  in  an  earlier  section,*  that  during  the 
summer  of  1654  a  few  English  and  French  ships 
eniised  alwut  tho  White  Sea  and  its  vicbi^, 
endeavouring  to  capture  or  to  destroy  everything 
belonging  to  tho  Russian  government,  but  to  leave 
as  much  as  possible  uninjured  ^1  private  property 
not  engaged  in  evading  the  bloekado  laws.  To 
renew  this  iystem  in  1855  was  a  part  of  tho  duty 
of  the  Allied  govenimonts. 

Early  in  tlie  spring  tho  ministers  were  asked  in 
parliament  whether  they  intended  to  establish  a 
strict  blockade  in  the  White  Sea  ;  and  the  reply 
was  to  the  effect  that  such  a  blockade  waa  intended, 
as  soon  as  the  state  of  tho  ice  should  permit  tlie 
ingress  and  egress  of  vessels.  As  the  neutml  ports 
had  contrived  to  evade  in  a  considerable  degree 
the  blockade  of  IS54,  it  was  intended  to  adopt 
more  stringent  regulations.  By  the  end  of  April  a 
small  siuadron  was  fitted  out,  and  held  in  readi- 
ness to  depart  from  tho  Bnglish  porta  at  a  day's 
notice ;  it  set  forth  in  May,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Baillie,  and  arrived  opposite  Archangel 
early  in  June.  A  French  squadron,  under  Captain 
Guilbert,  arrived  in  those  seas  shortly  afterwards. 
It  was  found  that  the  White  Sea  having  been  free 
from  ico  at  rather  an  earlier  date  than  usual, 
several  neutral  vessels  had  taken  advantage  of 
that  circumstance  to  carry  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
other  merchandise  to  or  from  Archangel,  The 
blocliade  was  foi-mally  established  on  and  from 
the  11th  of  June,  and  included  within  its  provisions 
all  the  ports,  havens,  and  creeks  in  the  White  Bea^ 
from  Point  Orlofka  in  long.  41"*  23',  to  Capo 
Kanonshin  in  long,  43'  40',  especially  the  ports 
of  Archangel  and  Onega.  As,  however,  many 
trading-ships  had  entered  Archangel  before  the 
blockade  was  established,  it  was  deemed  fair  to 
allow  them  to  depart,  either  in  ballast,  or  with 
such  portions  of  cargo  as  they  had  shipped  by 
the  data  named ;  under  this  permissions  various 
Norwegian,  Danish,  Bremen,  and  American 
merchant-ships  took  their  departure,  mostly  with 
cargoes  of  grain  and  flour 

The  tvo  sqnadrona  were  employed  in  blockading 
the  ports,  asd  in  scouring  the  sea  in  search  of 
trading'Ships ;  for  there  appeared  not  the  small  est 
probability  of  any  action  with  the  enemy's  ships- 
of-war,  Tho  chief  towns,  however,  had  been 
strengthened  in  their  fortifications  dnrmg  the 
winter;  and  around  Archangel  had  been  collected 
a  force  of  light  cavalry  and  Cossacks,  12,000 
infantry,  and  a  camp  of  militia;  while  the  forti 
defending  the  channel  up  to  the  town  were 
mounted  with  powerful  batteries  of  artillery  ;  the 
citadel,  too,  had  been  enlarged,  and  two  new 
bastions  constructed.  The  city  was,  indeed, 
regarded  by  the  inhalntants  as  now  almost 
impregnable ;  and  they  felt  confidence  under  the 
guidance    of  Admiral    Kmschtschcff',    govemor- 
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general   of  the   proTince,    and    oommasder    at 

Archangel. 

The  Inralide  Russe  pubhshed  an  account  ot  a 
flnrveltous  defence  made  hj  tho  villagers  of 
Liamtsa,  in  the  Onega  distriet.  On  the  9th  of 
Jul  J,  we  are  told,  an  English  steamer  anchored 
hefijTC  the  village,  and  sent  in  four  Loate  fnll  of 
men.  The  villagers^  only  fUirtv-fonr  in  number, 
placed  themselves  undiir  an  old  retired  soldier, 
fired  ujion  tho  boatjt,  and  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  ship.  Thereupon  the  steamer 
opened  a  fire  of  ball,  grape,  and  rockets,  which  H 
couttaued  for  three  hours ;  after  which  two  boats 
larlen  with  troops  jiulled  towards  tho  shore ;  but 
the  viUagei-Si  headed  by  tho  peasants  LyskofI* 
SoTerschalefT,  Izumoff,  and  the  priost  Peter  Lyakofti 
met  them  with  such  indomitable  coumge  that  « 
landing  could  not  be  effected.  Tho  Inmu  returned 
to  the  steamer,  which  immediately  recommenced 
its  cannouade,  raaintauicd  throughout  the  whole 
of  tho  night,  Fotwithstanding  this  bombard- 
ment, tho  village  suffered  very  little,  and  only  one 
villager  was  wounded.  This  achievement  shrinks 
to  nxuch  Fnialler  diniensions  in  the  English 
account;  which  is  to  the  effect  tliat  the  FhmniXt 
cruising  near  the  coast,  sent  two  boats  with  a 
flag  of  truce  and  an  interpreter,  to  buy  a  few 
provisions  from  the  villagers;  that  the  villagers 
enticed  the  boata  near,  and  then  fired  at  the  men  ; 
that  the  boats  were  hastily  recailwl ;  and  that  the 
Phcenix  sent  a  few  balls  and  rockets  into  the 
villago  to  punish  tho  inhabitants  for  their  dis- 
regard of  the  flag.  The  ridiculous  inconsistency 
of  the  two  accounts  would  lead  to  a  dishelief 
in  both,  were  not  the  want  of  veracity  in  the 
dispatches  sent  l>y  tlie  local  command  era  to  the 
Russian  govern  men  tj  and  then  embodied  in  senni- 
otEcial  articles  in  the  government  journal."',  so 
apparent. 

Numerous  but  trifling  were  the  cajiturcs, 
buminpj,  and  destroyings  effected  by  tho  block- 
ading squadrons,  Sometimes  the  ships'  boats 
would  penetrato  tho  rivers  which  ilow  into  the 
White  Seftj  row  up  a  few  miles,  reconnoitre  on 
l»oth  sides,  and  then  return ;  if  so  much  as  a 
single  mast  was  visible,  tlie  invaders  made  it  an 
object  of  attack ;  but  villages  wholly  without 
alupping  were  seldom  mola«tcd.  This  depended, 
however,  on  \hc  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  ;  if 
they  resisted  a  search,  or  fired  on  the  invaders, 
it  was  generally  a  forerunner  to  the  destruction 
of  their  little  village.  Tiie  more  usual  practice 
was  for  the  villagers  to  run  into  the  interior,  and 
there  remain  until  the  invaders  had  sati.^fied 
themselves  conceding  the  vessels  or  government 
|itorc3  at  the  jilace,  So  characteristic  were  ihcfio 
'^iroccedings  of  all  that  occurred  in  and  near 
the  White  8ea,  that  it  becomes  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  naiTate  in  detail  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  Phft:vi^,  or  Mm/idcr,  or  the 
VUcjxitrc^  Petrel,  Coc^t\  or  other  shi]>s,  at 
Solfivct/,  Zaiatfiki,  Kouzoff,  Shehm,  Mcgra,  Kemt, 
Kollovara,  Kiyi^  Xolotitaa,  or  other  small  places 


whose  names  are  nearly  miknown  in   Engbnd, 

and  whose  insignificance  might  'weH  have  shieIdH 
(hem  from  the  fear  of  any  attacks.  The  Mhx^ 
commanders  had  been  driven  to  a  ttiinut4nM» 
of  rigour  against  their  own  wishes  and  iat«Dti(m»; 
they  had  laid  down  a  rule  that,  v^hile  rH  Husxaa 
coasting' vessels  should  be  stopper  I  aiul  destroy^ 
boabii  should  be  loft  unmoycsted  whicli  np|<>«aRi| 
to  belong  to  the  locahties  where  thcj*  were  »mb; 
but  learning  that  t>uch  lioat5  had  been  emplo^Ml 
to  carry  muskets  from  place  \x>  place,  to  mrm.  the 
peasantry,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  catTyiji<c  ibt 
lirinciple  of  blockade  to  its  utmost  rang«,  bjr 
checking  the  passage  of  any  vessels  or  boatJi,  ham- 
ever  small,  iii  any  direction.  Thus  it  happeMd 
that,  by  the  arrival  of  autumn,  the  maritime  tmk 
of  tlio  Wiiite  Bca  had  been  stopped  iu  the  matt 
complete  and  rigorous  manner. 

To  follow  the  cruising  movements  month  by 
month  will  he  unnecessary.  Enough  has  been  aid 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  opcra.tjons  camod  en: 
ot>ei'ationa  during  which  not  even  the 
of  a  Bea-fight  presented  itself. 


I'UOCEEDINGa    IN    THE    NORTH     PA< 
AND    KAMTCIIATKA. 

One  component  in  the  remarkable  grow 
parallels,  adverted  to  in  the  opening  of  the  pi 
Chapter,  was  observable  in  the  regions  of  the  Xorth 
Pacific.  Here,  aa  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Wtiitc 
Sea,  the  plans  of  the  Allies  for  185S  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  for  18.04  ;  and  it  will  be  w^ 
that  the  results  were  equally  far  from  bringij^ 
glory  to  tho  two  nations  forming  the  alliance. 

The  operations  in  1854  consisted*  in  little inoi« 
than  an  uui^uccessful  attack  on  PetropaQlovsk  in 
Kamtchatka,  preceded  by  the  melancholy  siiiado 
of  Admiral  Price.    The  English  and  French  »^iiad. 
rons  rotunicd  southward  to  winter  j  and  pFC[«rai 
in  tlie  following  spring,  under  the  command  t^ 
Admiral  Bruce,  to  renew  their  attacks  on  th* 
Russian  {settlements  in  tho  North  Pacific,   C' 
ing  the  enemy's  ships  in   that   quarter^   i 
more  than  a  vague  knowledge  was  p,;^, .  ,, 
the  Allies,     The  Ingernnmland  line^ot'-i.rf!''   -^ 
was  supposed  to  he  in  those  seas,  but  hmi  u-. 
seen  ;  the  Diana  frigate  batl  been  sent  thill: 
her  locaUty  was  unknown  :  it  was  lH!•liev^^ 
ever,  that  at  the  beginning  of  1855  th^  i, 
in  the  North  Pacific  tlie  Pa!la»  of  50  jruiis^  />nM 
of  2%  Oht<^tika  or  OUpctea  of  22»  Aurx^rtM  of  H 
Vostocl  of  5,  and  three  or  four  scboonern  awl 
store-ships. 

In  order  to  understand  the  naval  arrai.i*,;etnetiti 
in  the  Pacific  at  this  titne,  it  la  nccossarv  Ui  bcsT 
in  mitid  that  there  were  two  English  fleets  jmin 
two  admirals.  Admiral  Stirling  commanded  9 
the  China  sea*!,  prcdecting  British  iniercstii  on  tbt 
Asiatic  and   Australian   ooiists  ;     wliil©    Ailaiinl 
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Bruce  commanded  the  Pacific  fleet  cruifling  near 
tbe  west  eoaat  of  America  ;  lint  both  alike  were 
expected  to  a^st  in  curbing  the  {wwer  of  Kusaia 
in  and  near  that  ocean.  The  AlUeSj  by  the 
month  of  ^^al'cll,  assembled  a  considerable  fleet  of 
Enirlish  ami  French  ships  in  the  China  seas^  con- 
flisting  of  five  frigatca,  seven  steamers,  five  sailing- 
aioops,  besides  tenders  and  surveying- vessels,  tbe 
whole  carrying  about  300  guns  and  300O  men.  It 
was  from  thia  fleet,  in  the  Chinese  waten?^,  that 
ships  were  detached  to  act  against  the  Eussians 
in  various  directiona,  aiding  other  ships  detached 
from  the  Piicific  fleet.  The  Encounter  and  Barru- 
eorUa  were  sent  to  Pfetropaulovsk ;  tbe  HibyU^s, 
Hornet^  and  BiUerit,  to  the  Culf  of  Tatary  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur ;  the  Spatian  to  the  Kurile 
Isles;  and  seveml  other  ships  to  the  neighbourhood 
ot  Nangasaki, 

When,  in  the  month  of  April,  three  ships  were 
despatched  by  Admiral  Stirling  to  the  nioutli  of 
the  tiver  Amur  or  A  moor,  to  watch  the  Russians, 
great  eagerness  was  expressed  by  various  officers 
to  Join  the  expedition,  partly  in  the  hope  of  wiping 
out  tbe  disgrace  of  the  preceding  ye^r,  and  partly 
to  visit  a  region  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
EoglUh.  Captain  Whittingham,  at  that  time  on 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  command  of  tbe 
Hoyal  Enginiiers  at  Iloug  Kong,  offered  his  ser- 
vices in  a  military  capacity  to  tbe  admiral ;  but 
he  was  tohl  that  Stirling  had  no  intention  of 
attacking  any  of  tbe  Russian  ports  in  the  East. 
This  refdy,  not  very  welcome  to  the  officera,  led 
Wliittingham  to  accomjiany  tbe  squadron  merely 
as  au  amateur  spectator ;  and  to  his  visit  wo  owe 
the  greater  part  of  tbe  information,  iuiporfeot  at 
the  best,  made  pubhc  concerning  the  operations  in 
the  North  Pacific ;  *  for  the  government,  having 
little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  those  operations, 
published  very  few  dispatches  relating  thereto. 
On  the  7th,  the  Sjhvlie  40-gun  frigate,  Bittern 
brig,  and  Hornet  steam-corvette,  set  sail  firom  Hong 
Kong,  under  the  charge  of  Coinmo<lore  tbe  Hon. 
0.  Elliot :  the  SHj^Ue  bemg  heavily  laden  with 
pow(ier  and  shot,  and  six  months*  provisions.  On 
approaching  the  Japan  islaudfi  fogs  began,  which 
perplexed  the  squadron  throughout  the  summer 
months — a  peculiarity  of  those  seas.  After  jiassing 
through  the  Strait  of  Corea  and  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
the  squadron  threaded  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  and 
anchored  at  llakodadi  in  the  Island  of  Yesso  or 
Yezo.  This  port  had,  shortly  before,  been  thrown 
open  by  the  exclusive  Japanese  authorities  to  the 
commerce  of  England  and  America ;  and  Commo- 
dore Elliot  visited  it  for  coram ereial  a^  well  as 
political  objects,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
his  office rs  and  men.  Tho  squadron  remained 
anchored  there,  from  the  27th  of  April  till  the 
7th  of  May,  ami  sailed  round  the  western  coast  of 
Yesso  to  the  Gulf  of  Tatary,  bound  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur.    Tbe  situation  of  this 
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gulf  is  rather  remarkable.  Tbe  narrow  island 
of  Sagbalien,  or  TarakaT,  nearly  700  miles  in 
length,  strebclies  parallel  with  tbe  coast  of  Chinese 
Tatary,  having  tho  Gtdf  of  Taiary  and  the  Gulf 
of  SaghaUen  between  it  and  the  slicjre  ;  the  former 
o]>ens  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  latter  into 
the  Sea  of  Jaiian  ;  the  rjvcr  Amur  flows  into  the 
one,  and  l)e  Ciistriea  Hay  forms  part  of  the  other. 
Between  the  river  and  the  bay  the  strait  is 
so  shallow  that  vessels  can  scarcely  navigate  it  j 
insomuch  that  many  geographers  have  regarded 
Sagbalien  not  as  an  island,  but  as  a  peninsula 
attached  to  the  maitdatid  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Commodore  Elliot,  sailing  northward  up  tbe  Gulf 
of  Tatary,  found  in  l)e  Castries  Bay  a  Russian 
frigate,  three  corvettes,  a  brig,  and  a  small 
steamer.  lie  spent  many  hours  in  reconnoitring 
and  vain  maiioiuvres,  tempting  and  defying  tliem 
to  come  out  and  fight  fairly ;  but  heie,  as 
elsewhere,  tho  invitation  was  declined.  Four  of 
the  Russian  vessels  were  ascertained  to  bo  the 
Aurora f  Olotvtsia,  Dmna^  and  P'mtwJ:  ;  hut  tho 
<^ther  two  were  not  made  out.  Elliot's  force  being 
too  small  to  justify  him  in  endeavouring  to  cut 
out  the  Russian  squadron,  he  hesitated  how  to 
act;  be  exi;hange<l  shots  with  Ibem;  but  as  the 
navigation  becomes  shallow  and  dangerous  in 
and  northward  of  De  Castries  Bay,  bo  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  force  a  passage. 

The  situation  was  a  perplexing  one  for  Elliot. 
The  gulf  was  almost  wholly  unknown  to  Western 
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Europeans,  and  he  knew  not  what  hidden  dangers 
might  beset  hira.  It  was  on  Uie  20th  of  May  that 
his  squadron  bad  tbi)»  come  suddenly  upon  the 
Russian  flotilla ;  and  bis  olficers  and  men  prepared 
for  action  with  uiiljounded  alacrity.  Tho  brig  was 
sent  in  fui'lber  tlian  the  frigate,  and  the  corvette 
further  than  the  brig,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy ; 


btit  the  sbullow  water  soon  iudicated  a  Texattous 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  all  these  ships.  Three 
Bmall  islands  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
aud  shoala  appeared  to  block  up  the  channols 
between  ionie  of  the  islandis ;  hence  it  became 
a  problem,  which  of  the  chauneLj  served  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  Hussian  ships.  As  far  as 
he  dared,  without  chartB  to  pilot  hja  way,  Elliot 
advanced  ;  and  then  sent  a  few  32-pound  ahot  at 
the  enemy  from  the  Hornet;  Imt  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  olleotive  Bervlcej  aud  the  commodore 
ord^ed  the  firing  to  cease.  On  the  2i$t  he  held 
'off  and  on,'  trying  to  entice  the  Russians  ont  of 
the  harbour;  but  with  no  suocesa.  What  was  now 
to  be  done?  Elliot  would  unquoatiouahly  have 
attaokttl  them  could  he  bave  reached  them ; 
but  this  being  impracticable,  he  might  blockade 
them  closely,  or  might  blockade  the  gulf  lower 
down.  Whatever  was  the  balance  of  probabilities, 
the  choice  made  was  an  unlucky  one,  for  it  allowed 
the  enemy  to  got  clear  altogether.  Elliot  deter- 
mined to  crubo  about  the  gulf  with  two  vc^els, 
while  the  third  went  to  Admiral  Stirling  for  rein- 
forcements. They  Bailed  southward  on  the  night 
of  the  2tst,  and  on  the  two  fallowing  daya;  the 
BiMem  then  started  for  the  China  seas  on  the  23d, 
while  the  SibylU  and  the  Hormi  remained  on  tlie 
watch.  Here  occurred  a  delay  that  baa  been  much 
crittcised;  from  the  evening  of  the  21  st  until  the 
28th,  the  commodore,  although  cruising  in  and 
near  the  gulf,  never  once  looked  into  De  Castries 
Bay ;  and  when  ho  did  so— the  prey  had  e&cai>od ! 
Keen  and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  of  all: 
tlie  Eu.ssians  were  gone,  no  one  knew  whither; 
aud  thus  the  labours  of  the  squadron  had  been 
rendered  not  merely  useless,  but  positively  mis- 
chievous. Elliot  worked  his  "way  into  the  harbour, 
by  close  examination ;  and  after  landing,  ho  found 
the  remains  of  a  small  degerted  Russian  settlement, 
lie  found  also  some  official  documenLs]  but  not 
one  officer  in  the  squadron  could  read  Russian,  and 
the  documonta  were  therefore  useless  to  him.  TIio 
roughly-hewn  lug-bnildings,  the  wooden  trcssel- 
be<Is,  a  few  misceUaneoua  articles  of  unifoi'ni  and 
clothing,  boxes  and  packages,  barrels  of  rj'O-flour 
and  vegetables,  bows  and  their  young,  an  oven  and 
some  black  bread — these  wore  small  consolations 
for  the  disappointment  arising  on  other  grounds. 
Whither  had  the  RussiauB  gone?  It  was  after- 
wards admitted  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  parliament^  that  the  gulf  was  almost  unknown 
to  us,  and  that  Elliot  had  no  correct  chart  to 
appeal  to.  The  Russian  ships  probably  found  a 
passage  over  the  bar  or  ahoal  separating  the  Gulf 
of  Tatary  from  tho  Gulf  of  SaghalicUj  and  thus 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur ;  but  Elliot 
evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  passage.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  if  he  had  followed  the  only  routo  which 
he  believed  would  have  led  Mm  up  to  the 
aquadron  in  the  bay  hla  three  ships  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  lost  on  the  sands.  The  govera- 
jncnt  acquitted  him   of  blame  in  not  entering 


tho  bay  to  engage  the  Rubsi&db  at  close  qtiartin^ 
because  he  bad  no  gun-boafa  for  aludloir  chtt* 
nels^  and  because  the  soundings  wero  nnlcnowii^ 
but  they  thought  he  wouJd  have  exercbed  a  wvi 
discretion  in  keeping  close  watch  on  tU«  ^qmadroo 
in  the  hay  instead  of  roaming  over  the  gull  H« 
belie vedj  if  the  enemy  escaped  at  all,  it  would 
he  by  a  southerly  course;  but  while  he  w»i 
watching  in  tho  south,  they  gave  him  th«  »!i|v 
and  escaped  by  the  north — bo  beUered  that, 
northward,  they  were  hemmed  into  a  eui  <k  tae; 
whereas  they  knew  of  a  little  chaimel  beartog 
some  analogy  to  the  narrow  neck  in  the  miMbt 
of  an  hour-glass.  Commodore  Elliot  and  all  dn 
in  his  squadron^  as  well  aa  critios  at  home,  wen 
much  mortified  at  thii  result;  for  as  the  Roam 
ships  ref\jsed  to  flght,  capture  was  tlie  only 
chance ;  and  in  this  case  capture  was  avertttl  hy 
tho  adroitness  of  the  enemy. 

When  Commodore  EUiot  sent  southward,  to 
conimunicate  news  of  the  Enssian  squsdreti  (» 
Admiral  Stirling,  the  Bklem  came  up  with  ih» 
admiral  on  tho  2f}tli  of  May  near  the  eoisfc  of 
Japan,  to  which  he  had  shifted  his  head-qiiftrtai 
from  the  Chinese  coast,  On  the  next  day  Ibt 
admiral,  with  the  tVimh^^ter  and  the  Siitern,  fct 
Hail,  and  was  joined  in  the  Strait  of  Sangar  hy  thv 
S/Mrt^n  and  tJie  Tmiar.  This  strail  separates  tht 
Japanese  island  of  ¥^«o  or  Yma  Arom  that  of 
Niphon,  while  the  Stniit  of  La  Peronso  separaM 
Yesso  (rem  Saghalien ;  there  was  therefore  iMl^jr 
the  iflland  of  Yeaso  between  the  admiral  and  tli« 
commodoro  ;  and  it  is  inexplicable  why  so  \mg 
a  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 
Stirling  paid  atteiilion  to  the  Gulf  of  Tatary;  for 
the  twij  otiicors  did  not  meet  in  the  gulf  until  ibf 
7th  of  June,  by  which  time  the  '  bird  was  flown.' 
Jfay  more ;  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that  the 
admiral,  witli  tho  JVinch^ster,  S/mrfan^  I}ilttef% 
Ilaf*it<^,  and  Sifijsfik,  set  sail  up  tho  gulf  to  make 
a  personal  examination.  On  the  27th,  cxactl}'  a 
month  after  his  former  visit,  Ktliot  looked  in  H 
De  Castries  Bay^  to  ascertain  wJietfaer  anjr  femcsf 
of  the  Ruiisians  were  visible ;  for  tlie  adxilinl 
and  tho  commodore  appear  to  have  rvtaiaod 
tho  opinion  that  the  gulf  is  a  euf  de  me  or 
closed  funnel,  und  that  the  Rttfsians  cauld  not 
have  escaped  by  the  north.  Nothing  being  Men 
of  them,  Btirling  emerged  from  the  gulf,  and— 
fancying  they  must  ha^e  eluded  hia  squodroQ  sdiI 
taken  a  Bouthern  route^sailed  into  the  upen  aca 
in  search  of  them ;  some  of  the  !>hip«  stetrini 
towards  Japau^  and  the  others  towards  tlie  8«a  «f 
Okhotsk,  Thus  one-third  of  the  month  of  Ifat, 
aud  the  whole  of  the  month  of  Jane,  were  waslcil, 
BO  far  a£  concerned  any  efficient  search  tut  the 
Rusfiian  squadron. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  tlte  ngko 
around  Karatchatka,  before  noticing  the 
proceedinp  of  Elhot. 

Alter  the  unsuccessful  attaek  by  the 
and  French  a^inst  F^tropaulovsk  \n  the  AutMBs 
of  1354,  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the  r^mMliw 
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govemmenta  as  rapidiy  as  the  iirimenfic  distance 
wuuld  allow,  And  liero  it  became  a  curiaiis 
question  in  wliicli  direction  news  conld  travel 
most  expeditiously.  fcJtretchiug  a  tlircad  over  a 
globe,  it  will  bo  Been  that  the  most  direct  route 
from  PftitropBulgvBk  to  St  Tetorsburg  h  about  3600 
milea,  and  to  London  4000 ;  but  taking  actual 
travelling  routes,  the  overland  distance  in  the 
former  case  is  7500  miles,  and  the  voyaging  dis- 
tance in  the  latter  caae  17,500.  Aa  our  Pacific 
ateamers  are  not  remarkable  for  celerity,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  that  tlio  Rueaian  couriers  had 
tranEmitted  tho  news  to  the  czar's  capital  before 
the  an-ival  of  dispatches  by  sea  to  London. 
Indeed  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  Captain 
Martinoff— conveying,  not  news  to  tiic  capital,  but 
orders  iVom  the  capital — made  on  this  occasion 
the  quickest  journey  over  known  across  the  vast 
wastes  of  Siberia.  He  left  St  Petorsbm^  on  the 
20tli  of  December,  arrived  at  Irkontsk  oa  the  5th 
of  January,  left  that  place  on  the  12th,  crossed 
liixty  vei-sts  of  smootli  ice  on  Lake  Baikal  in  two 
honri!,  arrived  at  Okhotsk  on  the  2d  of  Fcbruaiy, 
travelled  by  dog-sledges  during  five  weeks  round 
the  bay  of  that  name,  and  arrived  at  Petropaulovak 
on  the  13th  of  March — a  feat  that  astonished  all 
the  EnssJaus  by  its  rapidity.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  iustmctians,  the  llussian  anthorities  proceeded 
during  the  winter  to  protect  their  fort  in  the 
remote  east.  They  constructed  at  Petropanlovsk 
nine  batteries  for  flfty-four  guns,  skilfully  farmed 
of  fascines  strongly  bound  together;  the  earth- 
wcirks  of  the  batteries  were  twcnty-tive  feet  thick, 
staked  and  filled  in,  and  some  of  them  ditched 
round,  with  covered- ways  lexuling  from  one  to 
another,  and  trees  planted  in  the  rear,  Indeed, 
every  preparation  was  made  to  offer  a  stubborn 
reaiatanco  to  any  attack  in  1855. 

The  English  government,  on  ilicir  part,  sent 
out  orders  to  watch  PfStropauluvak  closely  ;  and 
this  duty  w^as  intrusted  rather  to  Admiral  Bruce 
tlian  to  Admiral  Stirling.  The  ships  belonging 
to  the  Pacific  fleet,  on  the  Valparaiso  station,  told 
off  for  this  service,  were  ehiofly  the  President  (50), 
Encounter  (14),  Barraeouta  (6),  Pique  (40),  7Vi«* 
tHmaki  (24),  Amphitrite  (24),  Dido  (18),  and  Brisl 
(14);  while  the  French  squadron,  rnider  Admirals 
Peuanroa  and  Foumichon,  consisted  of  four  ships 
— making  altogether  twelve  war-vcssela  mounting 
354  giuis-^a  force  apparently  adequate  to  notable 
achievements.  The  Ban-acouia  and  Encountm- 
being  despatched  to  watch  P^tropaulovsk,  arrived 
near  Kamtchatka  about  the  middle  of  April ;  but 
they  appear  to  have  anchored  at  a  rendezvous 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  dista.nt,  and  made  no  attempt 
to  examine  the  stato  of  the  town  and  fort  imtil 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  hail  como  up,  whicii 
did  not  take  place  until  the  latter  end  of  May. 
Little  did  the  captains  of  those  vessels  suspect  tlio 
manosuvres  of  tlio  Russians  in  thla  wasted  interval. 

When  Admiral  Bruce  witli  his  well-armed  fleet 
reached  Pctropaulovek,  he  found  to  his  astonish- 
ment and  Texation  that  the  enemy  had  eluded 


him,  leaving  him  the  barren  honour  of  occupying 
a  deserted  town  and  harbour,,  Circumstances 
afterwards  shewed  that  the  Russian  authorities, 
under  certain  contingencies  that  might  arise,  had 
resolved  not  to  persist  in  defending  PiStropauluYsk, 
but  to  send  all  their  ships  to  some  sjiot  unknown 
to  the  invaders,  and  abandon  the  town,  Orders 
to  this  efibct  had  arrived  whUe  icy  winter  still 
bound  the  coasts ;  indeed  Captain  Martinoff  was 
the  messenger  who  brought  tliem.  Petropaolovsk 
had  been  well  fortified,  but  required  men  and 
ammunition,  and  these  were  to  bo  sent  by  the 
Diana  J  tiO  gun-frigate.  The  liapless  fate  of  tills 
ship  will  presently  be  noticed ;  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  here  nverely  that,  the  Diana  not  arriving  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  garrison  prepai-ed  to  take 
their  departure,  ^ho  vessels  had  to  saw  through 
the  ico  to  obtain  a  i>assage  out  of  the  harbour;  and 
tljon,  on  the  I7tli  of  April,  they  set  forth,  carrj^ing 
all  the  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  aU  the  govern- 
ment anploif^s,  and  some  of  the  gaiTisou,  abont 
WO  persons  in  all,  and  leaving  only  three  or  four 
inhabitants  in  the  place ;  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
retired  to  a  village  in  the  interior.  The  vessels 
which  thus  cut  out  a  path  for  therasdves  were, 
according  to  Admiral  Brace's  dispatch,  the  Aurora^ 
Dvim^  OloteUka^  Baikal^  and  Irtish,  the  first  three 
being  ships-of-war,  and  the  rest  merchant-ships  or 
armed  transpoi-ts  ;  they  steered  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Amur,  eluding  the  Burracouta  and  BncounUsr 
in  a  way  most  mortifying  to  ^<&  crews  of  thos« 
vessels.  When  I^ruce's  squadron  ent4?red  the 
harljour  at  the  end  of  May,  after  so  unfortunate  a 
delay,  the  Russians  had  heon  gone  several  weeks  ; 
and  at  P6tropau]ovsk  was  found  not  a  ship,  gun, 
or  soldier — notliing  but  empty  embrasures  and 
deserted  houses,  A  substitute  for  an  American 
flag  appeared  to  bo  flying ;  this  had  been  hoisted 
by  tho  only  iuliabitants  left — an  American  trader, 
his  two  clerks,  and  a  runaway  French  sailor— who 
employed  it  as  a  friendly  signal  to  the  invaders. 
These  strangers  informed  Bruee  that  the  govern- 
ment officials  had  gone  to  the  Amur,  while  tho 
inhabitants,  about  12(.i0  in  number,  had  retired 
inland  to  tJie  village  of  Avatscha,  Tho  house* 
were  tenantless,  and  packs  of  hungry  dogs  alone 
disturbed  the  silence  of  the  streets.  The  Eussians 
had  taken  caro  to  render  tho  new  fortifications 
valueless,  by  removing  or  burying  the  guns; 
indeed,  the  evacuation  Iiad  been  most  com< 
pletdy  and  thoi-oughJy  effected.  Admiral  Bruoe 
caused  the  batteries  to  he  destroyed,  but  regarded 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  respect  Uio  houses  of 
an  undefended,  unresisting  town.  He  found  a 
Russian  -vvhaler,  of  400  tons,  moored  in  an  inner 
port ;  and  ascertained  that  it  was  intended  to  be 
employed  in  conveying  away  the  family  of  the 
governor,  who  had  temporarily  taken  roftige  in 
the  interior :  this  vaasel  ho  destroyed,  as  bemg 
engaged  in  Russian  government  service.  Ailer  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two,  he  succeeded  in  opening  a 
communication  with  Captain  Martiuofl^  stationed 
in  the  interior,  and  effecting  an  excJmnge  of  three 


Raasiftti  prisoners  for  two  English — all  five  bar- 
ing been  eapturetl  during  tho  contest  in  tUc 
previous  September,  Having  destro3*ed  the  now 
batteries  and  the  whaler,  exchanged  the  prisoners, 
and  placed  a  fence  round  Uie  jn^aves  of  Admiral 
Price  and  those  who  hnd  fallen  in  the  month  just 
named,  Brace  wils  at  a  loss  what  more  to  do  in 
that  locality  ;  his  work  had  been  fnistrated  by  the 
Russians  themselves. 

It  is  nut  easy  to  imagino  a  position  more 
ludicrous  than  that  m  which  the  Allies  found 
tbeniseht'3  in  June.  Tv^^o  captains,  watching  the 
Hu^ians  at  Pfti-opaulovsk,  but  out  of  sight  of 
those  whom  they  professed  to  watch,  had  allowed 
them  to  escape  ;  two  other  captains,  watciliing  the 
Russians  at  De  Castnes  Bay,  but  equally  out  of 
Eight  of  their  prey,  similarly  allowed  them  to 
escape ;  and  then  four  adralraK  with  nearly 
twenty  captains,  employed  nearly  twenty  ships-of- 
wai-  Id  roaming  about  the  North  I'acifiu,  mar- 
vel hug  whither  the  enemy  had  gone.  Noticing  the 
names  of  the  Russian  ve^els,  and  putting  together 
the  various  threads  of  narrative,  it  apt^ars— that 
tliose  vessels  had  passed  the  winter  in  Fc'tropau- 
lovsk  harbour;  that  on  April  17th,  pursuant  to 
orders  received  from  liigher  authorities,  they  bad 
taken  on  board  part  of  the  garrison,  and  all  the 
government  officials  and  stores ;  that  the  flotilla, 
thus  heavUy  laden,  and  quite  nufitted  to  resist  an 
attack  from  a  hostile  force,  had  jsuccesafuJly  baffled 
the  vigilance  of  the  Barracouta  and  JSneowitert  and 
made  its  way  across  the  Sea  of  Okhotak  to  De 
Castries  Bay ;  that  this  tlotilla,  or  one  nearly 
identical  wiUi  it  in  the  number  and  names  of  the 
veaseliB^  was  seen  by  Commodore  Elliot  in  that 
bay  on  the  20th  of  May ;  that,  on  or  about  the 
25th,  it  eluded  the  watch  of  the  S^j/lic  and  llarnct, 
and  (^capeii  from  De  Castries  Bay  ;  and  latitlys 
that,  BO  far  as  the  luckless  pursuers  were  aware, 
the  Ave  or  six  ships  forming  the  Russian  flotilla 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  safe  havcii  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amur.  The  w^hole  transaction 
told  much  more  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians 
than  that  of  the  Allies ;  the  admirals  made  the 
best  of  it  in  their  distiatches,  but  could  not  conceal 
their  mortification  at  tlie  result. 

The  Amur  or  Amoor,  frequently  mentioned  in 
this  section,  may  possibly  at  some  ftiture  time 
Ixwome  an  important  Russian  river.  Only  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  czar's  dominions, 
the  rest  being  in  the  Chinese  territory  of  Mau- 
chooria ;  but  its  mouth  is  near  the  Siberian 
confines,  and  political  changes  may  easily  modify 
the  bontidaiy  between  the  two  empires.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  a  river  having  a  course  nearly 
SOOO  miles  in  length,  and  connecting  many  regions 
of  Eastern  Asia  with  the  Pacific,  cannot  but  have 
a  commercial  importance  at  some  ftiture  time. 
At  the  mouth  of  that  river  the  Russians  have 
construeteil  forts,  rendered  strong  by  the  interven- 
tion of  shoals  and  sandbanks.  The  navigation 
near  the  month  is  intricate,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  tliat  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  banks  and 


channels  are  constantly  changing  th^ir  di%r«ci« 

owing  to  quicksands  and  to  the  va^t  quantityt 
alluvium  brought  down  by  tlic  stream  ;  and  thi 
a  fleet,  belonging  to  a  power  familiar  with  tli 
hydrography  of  the  region,  might  be  easily  moon 
in  spots  inaccessible  to  other  sbips.  The  Biianii 
possess  good  charts  of  the  Amur ;  and  any  E«tt^ 
meat  near  its  month  would  he  snore  valnaW 
to  them,  both  commercially  aiid  politlcaUy^  tlu 
one  in  the  remote  and  inhospitable  KamtcbstJb 
provided  it  did  not  involve  them  in  difipot«s  wit 
their  Chinese  neighbours. 

The  proceedings  of  Commodore  Slliot  mu&t  uoi 
be  further  traced. 

The  Sihylk  and  the  Hoi^wi  retnaitied  bectlj) 
about  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Tatary,  looking  f? 
the  Russian^  aud  waiting  for  reinforcenieDts  five 
Admiral  Stirling.  Thus  May  closed.  On  thw  7ll 
of  June  the  f1  Inch  ester  and  Si>artan  arrived  tKN 
Stirling's  fleet,  and,  some  days  later,  the  3^ 
steajn-cnrvetto  and  Tartur  steam-teoder.  Th 
whole  month  was  wasted  in  idleness,  Elliot  apfa 
rently  waiting  for  instructions,  which  either  aevt 
came  or  Avere  indefensibly  delayed.  Captdl 
Whittingham,  speaking  of  these  ^aluablo  diQi 
and  weeks  lost,  remarks :  '  How  gaJliug  thi 
delay  must  have  been  to  the  gallant  tnen^  whl^ 
keenly  felt  the  temporary  escape  of  the  Rusbh 
sfjuadron,  can  be  understood  by  erery  gwgliA 
man  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  nobb 
examples  of  self-restraint  imposed  by  the  snpenoi 
officers  upon  their  eagerness  to  advance,  and  ol 
clieerfnl  and  respectful  obedience  to  orden,  at 
the  first  at  all  events,  distasteful  to  the  T>nkl 
daring  of  our  seamen.'  Elliot,  detained  near  tit 
southern  end  of  Saghalien  durbig  the  ^hulo  uJ 
June,  sailed  northward  into  the  Sea  «>f  i>khotilk 
in  July.  One  of  the  facts  ascertalne<l  duriog 
the  detention  was,  that  the  native  inhabiunti 
of  that  island  are  a  rude  trilxi  called  Aiaw; 
but  that  the  Russians  claim  control  over  tlu 
northem  half,  aud  the  Japanese  over  tlic  sootbera 
In  the  middle  of  July,  when  near  tlie  month  d 
the  Amur,  Elliot  was  joined  by  the  Jiarr^nmh^^ 
bringing  the  news  of  the  escape  of  the  Kassiiii^ 
from  Petropaulovsk.  I>uring  the  rest  of  the 
month,  he  wa-i  vainly  trying  to  find  an  enttutioe 
into  the  Amur,  the  want  of  charts  leaving  hini 
quite  helpless  in  this  particular.  Early  in  Angnst^ 
he  aailetl  to  Aian,  a  small  settlement  formed  bji 
the  Russians  on  the  west  coast  of  the  S«»  oJ 
Okhotsk,  defeuiled  by  three  slight  earthen  battorkl 
It  wiis  deserted  by  the  government  authorillM 
who  had  gone  inland  witii  their  gnus  and  sUim 
Finding  nothing  to  do  at  Aian,  being  nnab&O  U 
I>enetrate  into  the  Amur,  and  knowing  littlt  01 
nothing  eonceniing  the  actual  locality  of  ||m 
Russian  ships,  Elliot,  with  various  ships  helAOgnt 
to  the  fleets  both  of  Bruce  aud  Stirling,  ctwsm 
about  in  and  near  the  Sea  of  Okhotek  dtuing  Uii 
mouth  of  August,  and  theu  sailed  aouili  vr&rd. 

The  fate  of  the  Dutiia  aud  ber  crew  ftirnitbw 
the  moat  remarkable  incident  in  thi&  iiti«?«iA 
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year  in  the  Pacific.  Strongly  amied,  and  well  [vro- 
videil  with  men  and  stor^^  she  hatl  s^iiiled  fi-oni 
Cronst-uit  soon  aficr  the  declaration  af  war,  aud, 
eluding  the  English  cruisers,  had  reached  Japflu 
ami  Do  Cftstrics  Bay.  Whilo  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  Japanese  government^  Admiral  Paniutin^ 
as  envoy  from  the  caar,  remaineii  on  hoard  the 
Diana  m  Simoda  harbour,  island  of  Ni]ihon.  Here 
an  earthquake  caused  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  in 
November  1854  After  a  long  detention,  Paniutin 
bargained  with  an  American  trader  to  convey  the 
crew  of  the  Diana  to  Pi^ti-opaulovsk  in  three  trips 
of  the  Caroline  Foot>\  In  April  1855,  the  captain 
and  150  men  safely  reached  that  fort  j  but  finding 
that  tlui  Russians  had  just  abandoned  it,  they 
followed  them  to  the  Amur.  The  American  trader 
refu&od  to  have  anything  further  to  do  in  this 
delicate  business ;  and  Paniutin  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded with  great  energy  to  build  a  vessel  for 
himself;  it  waa  a  small  schooner-yacht,  on  which 
he  employed  his  own  carpenters  and  several 
Japanese,  The  yacht  was  intended  to  enalde  the 
adniiral  and  a  few  officers  and  men  to  sail  up  the 
Anmr  c«  route  to  Irkout^^k  and8t  Petersburg;  and 
this  intention  was  carrictl  out.  Meanwhile,  2S0 
of  the  Dianas  crcw  remained  at  Japan,  lonffing 
for  some  mode  of  making  their  escape  ;  but  none 
Mich  occurred  until  July,  when  the  Gret^^  a  small 
Bremen  brig,  undertook  to  convey  them  to  Aian 
or  the  Amur,  jnst  as  this  vessel  was  reaching  its 
destination,  the  Barracimtn  dcitcri«<]  it,  tmd  t4»ok 
all  the  Russians  prisonei^ — thus  giving  a  hapless 
climax  to  their  shipwreck  and  detention  on  the 
Japanese  coasts. 

Little  more  need  now  be  said.  That  the  Russian 
flotilla  ha<.l  taken  reftige  at  the  Amur  ajipeared 
probable  enough  ;  and  some  of  the  Allied  ships, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  were  sent  to  watch  in  that 
quarter;  but  still  the  mantiiuvres,  as  a  whole, 
partook  of  a  rambling  and  desultory  character — 
a  part  of  the  fleet  going  south  to  Japan,  and  other 
parts  to  Sitka,  to  Vancouver,  to  8an  Francisco, 
and  other  port^  in  the  North  Pacific.  Two  French 
frigati's,  forming  part  of  the  Allied  fle«t,  took 
posgesFion  of  the  island  of  Unip,  the  centre  of 
Russiat]  trade  in  the  KurOe  Archipelago,  captured 
a  tratling-vcssel  laden  with  fbrs,  and  changed  the 
name  of  the  island  temporarily  to  '  Alliance/ 

The  Allies  never  recovered  the  time  lost  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season.  The  few  vessels 
forming  the  Hussian  squadron  succeeded,  it  is 
supposed,  in  reaching  a  part  of  the  Amur  wliero 
sandbanks  and  land- batteries  prevented  Elliot's 
squadron  fVom  following  them ;  and  so  far  as 
regarded  a  real  capture  or  conquest  of  a  t\i'\]^ 
of- war,  no  such  event  occurred.  Much  bitter 
commentary  was  made  at  home  on  these  barren 
proceedings.  It  was  said  that  'a  calm  and 
philosophical  leisure  hius  distinguished  our  pro- 
ceedings in  all  places  and  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances;'  that  'at  Uorae  and  abroad,  in 
our  offices  and  our  dockyards,  in  the  Baltic  and 
in  the  Black  Sea,  under  sun  and  fh^st^  by  sea, 


by  land,  in  the  Tropics  and  under  the  Ai*ctic 
Circle,  it  is  alwayis  the  same ;  when  the  occasion 
requires  the  utmost  secrecy  and  dippatch,  when 
half-a-dozen  men  at  the  most  should  know  what  is 
brewing,  and  when  it  is  such  a  race  between  us 
and  our  nimble  foe  that  twenty-four  hours  are 
aH- important,  we  proclaim  our  dire  intent,  marsLal 
a  solemn  procession,  march  across  the  earth  or 
Fea  with  drums  beating  and  colours  flying,  aiid 
then— are  too  late.'  Like  most  smart  wi-ifiug, 
this  exnggenites  the  ti-uth  ;  but  there  is  neverthe- 
less truth  at  tlic  bottom  of  it ;  for  the  v^nr  was 
characterised  throughout  by  a  want  of  promjihiess 
— the  right  operations  l>eing  too  frequctitly 
]Hjstponed  to  a  wrong  time.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that,  while  Russian  officers,  naval  and 
miUtaiy,  are  to  a  large  extent  familiar  with  the 
English  as  well  as  the  French  langnages,  the 
British  fleets  in  the  Pacific  do  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  one  officer  who  could  read  or 
apeak  Russian. 

Cruising  over  the  North  Pacific,  Admirahi 
Bruce  and  Stirling  had  much  reason  to  regret 
that  England  possesses  no  naval  station  on  the 
west  coast  of  America,  north  of  Vancouver, 
Many  thoughtftil  men  have  urged  that,  as  England 
possessea  the  American  seaboani  of  the  Pacific 
from  kit.  49''  to  56',  a  road  of  1300  miles  would 
connect  that  coast  with  Lake  Superior,  whence 
there  is  water-conmrnnication  tb rough  British 
America  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
onward  nearly  in  a  direct  line  to  England.  For 
want  of  some  such  station,  the  Pacific  squadron 
is  obliged  to  sail  so  far  south  as  San  Francisco 
or  the  Sandwich  Islanrls  to  rendezvous,  and  is 
then  in  danger  of  loising  its  sailors  by  desertion  in 
those  tomptiug  regions.  It  seems  indeed  singular, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Russians  held  five  naval 
stations  in  the  Pacific — ^at  Sitka,  I'^tropaulovnk, 
Okhotsk,  Aian,  ami  the  mouth  of  the  Amur — 
where  their  .^^hips  could  be  repaired  or  refitted 
by  their  own  workmen,  England  had  not  one  of 
similar  character,  but  had  to  send  her  ships  home, 
or  to  some  distant  port,  for  repair.  It  is  probably 
not  tiM)  much  to  assert,  that  if  the  broad  belt  of 
North  America  now  under  notice  had  belonged 
to  the  Unitctl  States,  instead  of  being  under  the 
stagnant  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  or  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the  Pacific  coast  would 
teem  with  an  active  population,  busily  employed 
in  convenient  harbours,  and  developing  the  mineml 
and  vegetable  resources  of  the  interior,  limiting 
attention,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  the  war,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Russian  squadron  might  have  been  captured  if 
Admiral  Bruce  had  found  facilities  for  wintering, 
or  at  least  rcndezTousing,  in  those  latitudes. 

The  naval  operations  in  the  North,  as  this 
Chapter  has  shewn,  were  attended  wich  aa  few 
successftil  results  in  185D  as  in  1B54.  The  paral- 
lelism wafl  l>oroe  out.  True,  Russia  was  prevented 
from  sending  her  fleets  into  the  open  ocean,  or  to 
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any  »eaa  where  they  might  raTage  tho  coasts  of 
the  Allies,  or  to  any  porta  where  they  might  huve 
compelled  tho  Allies  to  raise  the  Uockade;  but, 
on  the  other  hand^  thoe«  flMte  so  successfully  took 
shelter  bohiod  stone-forts,  and  mo  vigilantly  bafSed 


the  puTsnerBj  that  they  nearly  all  recuaiiied  tntM 
while  no  laiTge  fortreas,  with   the   exeeptioii 
Bomarsund  and  Sveahorg,  aujfered  any  oomUk 
able  damage  duriug  two  yeara'  px>crations  of  |i 
euoroigus  flcote. 


CHAPTER  IIV. 


A   SECOND    WINTER   IK   THE   CRIME! 


^  H  B  fortune  of  war  rendered 
necessary  a  second  winter  on* 
*  campment  of  the  Allied  armies 
in  the  Critneft.  Whatever  may 
'  have  heen  the  pautity  of  great 
'  victories  on  thoir  part,  or  the 
financial  and  material  exbauation 
on  the  part  of  the  llusgians ;  whatever 
the  fluctuations  between  suectiss  and 
faUure  in  the  diplomatic  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  peace — the  approach  of 
winter  18S5-6  found  the  czar  apparently  as  lit  tie 
willing  as  ever  to  acltnowledge  hinjjsclf  beaten^  or 
to  lessen  the  atubborn  resiijstanco  offered  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Allies.  Ko  officers  fought  better 
than  those  who  led  in  his  armies ;  no  soldiers 
rushed  upon  death  with  more  blind  devotion, 
however  little  this  devotion  may  have  heen  accom- 
panied hy  true  mUitary  qualities,  than  tliose  who 
served  liim;  and  those  cliaracteristies  were  dis- 
played with  full  as  mucli  etliciency  at  the  period 
now  under  notice  as  at  any  earlier  date  in  tlie 
war.  How  the  czar's  dominions  were  becoming 
deisolated,  aud  his  soureea  of  wealtli  drained,  the 
Western  Powers  were  not  fuUy  to  know  until  a 
later  period. 


THE    ALLIES    IN    BlSBASTOPOL, 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September, 
the  Alhed  commanders  fouud  that  Priuco  Gort- 
eiiakoff  and  tiio  Kussian  garrison,  together  with 
Dfarly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  liad  crossed 
from  the  south  tci  the  north  tiide  of  Behastopol 
Harbour,*-  they  saw  that  a  decided  line  of  policy 
was  iinmethately  necessary.  It  became  their  duty 
to  ascertain  whether  any  explosive  mines  had 
been  purposely  laid  by  tho  Russians ;  to  occupy 
the  town  and  the  Karabelnai'a  suburb  with  troops ; 
to  ward  off  pilferers  and  camp-foUowera ;  to  guard 
against  a  Russian  cannonading  from  the  northern 
hejglitj* ;  to  prepare  an  inventoTy  of  all  the  storea 
and  other  property  captured ;  and  to  take  measures, 
subject  to  orders  from  London  and  Paris,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  docks  and  defence>work^ 

The  aiipoarance  of  the  devoted  city  at  the  time 
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when  the  conquerors  entered  it,  and  indec<l  long 
after,  was  fearfully  wUd.  Destructive  forces  had 
been  raging  with  a  violence  never  before  equalled 
perhaps  in  the  history  of  sieges ;  and  tho  whole 
internal  area,  from  tho  MaJakoff  in  tho  cast  to 
Fort  Quarantine  in  the  west,  from  Fort  Nicholas 
in  the  north  to  the  PkgstalT  Battery  in  tho  south, 
was  one  vast  disordered  heap  of  crumbled  earth- 
works, splintered  and  shattered  masonrVj  ball- 
pierced  buildings  and  houses,  tcm-np  streets  and 
roads,  scorch e<i  timbers,  overturned  cannon,  biijkon 
muskets,  bjdls  and  sheila  fired  into  the  town  by 
the  besiegers,  unused  balls  and  shells  intended  to 
have  been  fired  from  the  town  by  the  defenders, 
gabions  and  sand-bap  with  which  the  eartli- 
woi'ks  had  been  hastily  furinedj  and  shattered 
vehicles.  With  unspeakable  astonishment  did  tlie 
EngUsli  and  French  officers  thread  their  way 
through  the  barely  discernible  streets.  In  reference 
to  the  space  more  immediately  contignons  to  tho 
si(^e-works,  an  eye-witness  said:  'The  ground  iu 
parts  is  literally  paved  with  shot  sunk  in  the 
earth,  above  which  their  upper  surface  .■scarcely 
rises;  there  are  ditches  and  trenches  in  which  they 
lie  as  thick  as  applts  in  a  basket ;  in  some  places 
numbera  of  them  have  been  buried.  You  eee 
them  of  every  sizOj,  from  the  huge  GS-poundcr 
down  to  the  "diminutive  grape— jolly  little  feUows, 
of  a  plea&ant  vinous  appellation,  but  very  nasty 
to  run  agaLust  as  lliey  are  passhig  through  the 
air.  As  to  the  fragments  of  shell,  you  might 
macadamise  roads  with  them — ^jagged  rusty  bits 
of  iron,  infinitely  various  in  size  and  form ;  one 
thinks^  as  one  looks  at  them,  how  many  a  stout 
and  gallant  fellow  received  his  quietus  from  somo 
of  them  before  they  fell  to  the  tjround  after  their 
diverging  upward  flight  Then  you  come  upon 
ill-treate<i  cannon — ti-unnionless  some,  others  with 
muzzles  knocked  off,  some  burst  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  and  others  bearing  indentations  as  from 
the  liammer  of  a  Cyclops.  You  walk  up  into  the 
Eedan— into  the  Malakoff,  if  the  French  sentries 
object  not^— and  you  marvel  at  the  huge  dimensions 
of  those  famous  works,  and  feel  more  surprised 
at  their  having  ever  become  ours  than  at  their 
having  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of 
English  and  French — such  a  medley  of  enormous 
earthworks,  huge  lumps  of  stone,  heaps  upon 
heaps  of  shot^  and  broken  shellj  and  damaged 


gnna,  evwything  rugged  ami  Ijattered— a  work  of 
giants  reduced  to  cliaos.  And  then  the  gloom v, 
fetid  bonilj- proofs,  where,  fur  so  long  a  lime,  the 
stubborn  Russians  lurked^ wretched  holes,  worse 
than  moat  dungeoufs.' 

The  town  itself,  although  exhibiting  »  wreck  of 
waHike  apphancca  less  wild  than  the  linea  of 
disrupted  batterieSj,  niaJe  perhaps  a  still  greater 
impression  on  those  who  dircctwt  tiicir  steps  among 
the  deserted  homes  of  the  late  inhabitants.  The 
huihlinga  were  shattered  into  forms  truly  fantastic ; 
some  with  llie  lower  stories  oJmost  shot  away, 
and  l.tarely  able  to  support  the  superstrueture ; 
some  with  enonnoUiS  gaps  in  the  walls,  or  with 
roofs  brokoti  into  a  more  fringe-work.  Proofs 
were  manifold  that  tlic  Russians  intended  to 
have  defended  the  town  street  bv  street,  had  the 
hcsicgcra  forced  an  entrance ;  for  across  every 
principal  street  were  constructed  barricades  of 
iar^e  stones,  defended  by  pieces  of  artilleiy ; 
reasons  of  strategy  induced  Gortchakoff  to  change 
his  plan,  and  to  retreat  to  the  north  &ide  of  the 
harbour  rather  than  maintain  a  atrcet-fightj  seeing 
that  the  Malakoft'  commanded  the  whole  town. 
In  the  first  bui-st  of  confusion  following  the 
capture,  the  French  soldiers  roamed  through  the 
streets,  entered  the  riddled  and  deserted  houses, 
anrl  brought  out  bedsteatls^  tables,  itictures, 
musical- instruments,  wardrol>es,  and  any  property 
which  their  greed  led  them  to  hope  might  be 
regarded  aa  spoil ;  and  hence  the  streets  jtresonted 
a  strange  medley  of  cannon-balh,  falling  ruins, 
and  household  furniture;  but  these  irregnlaritiea 
were  checked  as  soon  as  General  Bazaine  became 
installed  as  military  governor  of  the  plaAe,  The 
Russians  had  attempted  to  destroy  what  they 
could  not  remove :  tliis  was  only  partially 
effected  Ihi-ough  insufficiency  of  time  ;  but  enough 
wiis  done  to  mingle  cindci-s  and  ashes  with  the 
other  indications  of  ruin  spi-ead  around.  In  some 
of  the  best  houses  columns  were  found  broken  by 
cannon-shot,  ceilings  fallen  which  those  columns 
had  once  supported,  elegant  articles  of  ftirniture 
crushed  betieath  broken  comices  and  beams,  and 
fragments  of  shattered  looking-glass  mingled  witli 
dust  on  the  parquetry  floors.  Appearance's  shewed 
that  most  of  the  larger  houses  bad  been  abandoned 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  inhabitants,  to  be 
^veti  up  to  the  soldiery.  Exterioi'Iy,  the  white 
stone  buildings  whicb  looked  so  smiling  and 
cheerful  from  the  besiegei's'  camp,  were  cold  foi'- 
bidding  rnina  when  viewed  closely,  pierced  from 
top  to  bottom  with  shot-holes.  The  ortect  of  the 
13-inch  shells  had  been  extraordtnaiy.  These 
dread  Diissiles,  of  which  so  many  thousands  bad 
been  hurled  into  tbo  town,  weigh  200  pounds 
each,  and,  falling  from  an  altitude  of  a  miie  and 
a  half,  have  a  percussive  force  of  nearly  seventy 
tons;  large  gaps  or  empty  spaces  in  rows  or 
cluKtcrs  of  buildings  t<.)liJ  that  shells  had  pene- 
trated roofs  or  walls,  descended  to  a  depth  below 
the  foundation,  and  then  scattered  everything 
around  to  a  distance  far  aud  wide. 


Never,  perhapa,  was  the  oiccapatioi]  of  s  dtr 
obtained  under  more  strange  circomstatjoe*;  for 
although  the  English  and  French  Mi  ere  the  ridai^ 
they  could  scarcely  remain  in  the  plmoe  they  kid 
conquered.     Tho   Russians,   in    possession  oS  (be 
heights  and  forts  northward  of  the  hsabtiw^  wett 
forth  shot    and   shell   at   long    ran^    wlirurrt 
opportunity  of  working  wiischi*  ' 
Attics   continued    to  encamp    njn  -    -. 
sending  into  the  interior  only  so  mmnj  troofi  u 
would  suffice  to  guard  it,  and  eanllcMi^y  SMkiqr 
quarters  for  those  troops  amoug  the  mim.     Tb 
Russians  were  strongly  iwstcd,  a«d  licld  the  oi 
em  heights  as  completely  a*  the  Allies  held 
on  the  south ;  the   main  body  occupied   iba 
midable  Sievemaya  or  Star  Fort,  fttitl  the  batl 
and  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  harlH^ur  ;  ani 
body  covered  the  Valley  of  the  Bolbek,  and  *4i 
protected  in  front  by  fiuld-works  tfaj^jwn  w     ' 
the  ridge  of  Inkermann ;  while   TJpratnJ' 
occupied  the  ground  from  the  Mackenxi«:  iwi^hu 
to  the  hills  near  Aitodur.     Whothcr  Oortdalatf 
would  effect  a  retreat  into  the  interior,  hy  sha^ 
douing  altogether  the  position    ue^r  S^ltastopdl ; 
or  whether,  if  he  did  not  so,  the  Allies  wouM  t« 
enabled  to  attack  and  conquer  him— wetic  qaestka 
left  for  the  winter  to  solve  ;  but   tlio 
necessity  was  for  caution   iii    guarding 
portions  of  tlie  Allied  troops  froio  the  flre 
Russians  stationed  on  the  north. 

To  take  an  invcuti^ry  of  the  tmpttired 
being  one  of  the  earliest  duties  on  the  pari  <if 
Allies,  an  Anglo-French  commissiou  w*s  (utm^ti 
for  this  purpose  ;  seeing  that  a  division  of  tropbify 
and  spoils  between  the  two  armies  -was  one  «/ 
tho  conditions  in  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The 
mission  eonsj.Tted  of  about  twenty  militanr, 
and  engineering  officers  —  generuls,  b; 
majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  commissari*^ 
one  or  two  civilians ;  and  its  X'>*oceediiigs 
very  characteristic  j  for— defiling  with  misssilc* 
implements  of  war—its  deliberations  were 
time  to  time  djstnrV»ed  by  a  shot  or  a  shell  frwn 
the  northern  forts,  ploughing  into  or  near 
very  building  in  which  the  officers  were  ti 
More  correctly,  however,  there  was  n.  head 
mission  assisted  by  subi.»rdiuate  comiui^oot ; 
former  consisted  of  Sir  George  l>acres,  t':t[ 
Drummond,  Colonel  Chapman,  Mr  Drake,  Ueni  _ 
Niel,  General  Thiry,  Admiral  RegauU  tie  UMivoilff, 
H.  Paris,  and  M.  Budin ;  and,  under  thr-f  iiirt 
commissioners,  arrangements  were  i- 
ploring  the  city  and  forts  by  sul-r 
formed  of  the  other  twentj'  offiocrsv  •*: 
commission  visited  the  western  half  .tf  ■ 
with  Forts  Nicliolas  and  Alexander,  tb 
and  Flagstaff  Batteries,  and  the  Ceti: 
while  tho  other  paid  a  similar  eicpl. 
to  the  Karabelnaia  suburb,  witb  'i 
the  two  Redans,  and  the  other  • 
that  side  This  examination  OQ^:i,^,.^.,  a] 
days  during  the  latter  part  of  Septtfiiiber. 
found  that   tlie   town    cantamc<l    the 
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number  of  3839  cannon,  128  brass  and  the  rest 
iron  ;  tho  commission  proposed  to  present  two 
of  the  finest  brass  guns  to  General  ilelln,  Hftrmor*, 
as  a  memento  of  good- will  towards  the  Sardinians, 
and  to  divide  the  remainder  equally  between  the 
English  and  tho  French.  Considered  as  a  ques- 
tion of  money-value,  however,  it  was  decided  that 
the  three  nations  should  receive  booty  according 
to  the  number  of  men  employed.  This  number, 
on  tho  8th  of  September,  had  been  126,705 
French,  and  63,715  Anglo-Sarditdrtna.  As  to  the 
poor  Tnrks,  they  appear  bere^  aa  on  many  other 
occasions  daring  the  war,  to  have  been  almost 
whoUy  forgottcu,  except  by  having  prescjitcd  to 
them  two  brass  guns  which  had  been  Turkish 
iield-picces.  Tho  inventory  included  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  TfiateHei  used  in  offensive  and  defensive 
warfare,  in  enginoei'ing,  and  in  supplying  the  daily 
wants  of  a  garrison,*  Half  a  million  shot  and 
shell,  nearly  as  many  ball-cart  ridge;?,  Iialf  a  million 
pounds  of  gunpowder,  and  nearly  four  thousand 
<.'a:inon,  shewed  how  enormous  were  tho  defensive 
resources  of  Gortchakolf  at  tho  timo  when  he 
resolvetl  on  abandoning  the  city.  A  large  quantity 
of  black  bread,  unpalatable  to  Englisli  and  French 
troops,  but  familiar  to  Slavonic  and  Asiatic  racos^ 
was  sent  to  fceti  tho  Tatar  inhabitants  of  Eupatoria, 
who  were  otdy  saved  from  utter  starvation  by 
supphea  from  the  Allies,  The  few  objects  of  fiuo 
art  found,  not  injured  by  lialls  and  bullets,  were 
placed  at  tlic  disposal  of  the  commauderg.  In 
valuing  the  cannon  they  were  taken  by  weight 
as  mere  metal — 2f  50c.  per  kilogramme  for  brass 
guns,  and  10c,  per  kili^ramme  for  iron  (about 
lit],  per  lb.  and  |d.  per  lb.  respectively).  All 
articles  in  duplicate,  and  all  of  which  the  value 
could  be  Correctly  determined,  were  shared 
e<|Ually  between  the  Allies.  Large  quantities 
of  clothiug,  aecidentally  discovered  in  a  fitore, 
were  added  in  a  su)iplemontary  IhL  As  wood 
was  especially  valuable  for  foel,  the  eastern  half 
of  the  city  was  given  up  to  tho  English,  and 
the  western  to  the  French,  in  respect  to  the 
wood  and  other  materials  obtained  by  destroying 
houses    and   buildings ;    but    many   a    shot   was 


■  ltomnd-»Ju>t.  407,iU't  *ltclli,  101, 7SS ;  cflniftUr-MUM,  M.flW ; 
guitiMwdiT,  ^'2\tim  lbs. ;  hBU-cartrld^t  for  miukeU  and  cubihcM, 
iTP.OW  in  good  contlition,  stiil  IfiO.OOO  damogfwl;  wapons  m; 
jiiwifs  fi  !  luff*  of  liffHunt  litv,  300;  nncbora  of  port- moorihg^,  401* ; 
■dchun  of  dlffcTrni  « iicft,  90 ;  KTuppUriiiTa  otid  «mp11  nnchorfl,  50 ; 
chaJM  fnr  anchont.  JOO  ynrdv ;  o\d  ropjitT  forfltwinilii*,  HH.IKX)  Ihs. ; 
aid  ropcA,  100,000  Jl», ;  water-cask*,  300 ;  new  rope*  of  cUHcrent 
piitw,  iO,OOn  Ibfi. ;  ptilkv*,  40Oj  uparp,  49;  too!*,  300',  hnr-lron 
■nrt  *twl,  l.^fid.OOO  lbs, ;  inw-vrire,  400  Us*.  \  Iron-checkn,  320  lb». ; 
lihcci-lfrni,  la.CMX)  llM,;  tin-plate,  N.OOO  H».^  red  copper,  120,0110  lb*.; 
notls.  0000  IN.;  flr-wood,  s  Urge  qnojilitj';  pileJi  und  tnj-,  OTO 
hanvh  I  barrclfl  of  paint,  IM) ;  uin«U  bollens  well^hliiir  COCO  Ibi.  t 
llip  remnlns  of  a  juteom-enttino  of  ^20  htiti*-po«-(?r,  tnkcn  aut  of  & 
*tf^»tneT  Tjunifd  bv  ttp  Rumlaiiii;  Itrgie  eopiwr  bailer*  (wetftilnsr 
100,000  lb*.},  B ;  ofd  copper,  IDO.OM  Ibt. ;  cflppcr-#icrpws,  lO.OOttlb*.; 
old  iron,  ICO.QOO  llxi. ;  lur^  bclH  S;  unall  belU,  10  ;  Lwpitslbedi), 
360;  Iron  forKcn,  in  (frcat  nnmbm ;  maJn-Uctlc*,  I  J;  coni, 
3U00  toni ;  »tC4in-enKia«ii,  of  30  horu-iKiwer,  for  tho  baddru,  'i ; 
tame  ptimpii  for  tbe  bABlns,  3;  Iron  boiler*,  3;  1  laiirh-prwsiiro 
(tfigine  of  IS  bonc-powcr,  for  Ibo  ti»tni ;  li-fin  crane*,  17  ;  on 
engine  of  I J  bnr»e-powcr  in  tUo  inillt^irip  hakfrr;  2  rti-ertging- 
TRitDbine*  of  39  hor»p  r*3w<"''(  TinacrTiccsble;  n  *tilli  «  eliiek,  *\-^ 
intrble  ftUtuei,  two  rjibinxc*,  a  large  baiyto-rilSevo ;  biscuit,  AOO 
loin;  Etair,  \i&\  bnrluy,  0;  buckwheat,  I  IT;  oata,  IS;  mdleV  M; 
wheat,  ao;  txawpj  H\  *»lt-iiieat,  60;  wheat  in  the  grmnadesi,  WO 


received  from  the  northern  batteries  during  thia 
process  of  demolition. 

Lamentable  as  such  destruction  would  have 
been  under  circuowtances  less  stringent  than  those 
of  stern  war,  it  was  destined  to  be  carried  still 
further  by  tho  blowing  np  of  the  splendid  docks 
on  Avhich  the  Cxar  Nicholas  had  expended  such 
immense  sums.  Tliis  was  an  imperative  duty ; 
since  the  power  of  Russia  to  maintain  a  threat- 
ening attitude  over  Turkey  had  been  based  in 
considerable  degree  on  tho  facdities  afforded  by 
Sebastopol  for  building,  repairing,  and  harbouring 
ships-of'War.  The  forts  and  the  docks  became 
equally  objects  of  attention  on  the  part  of  tho 
Allies.  It  was  found  that  Gortchakoff,  in  evacuat* 
iug  the  south  side,  had  not  had  timo  to  destniy 
so  many  of  the  forts  aa  he  had  intended.  Fort 
Paul  was  blo\vn  to  atoms  ;  Fort  Alexander  was 
very  much  damaged;  but  Forts  Quarantine  and 
Nicholas  had  been  little  injured.  As  for  the 
fleet,  it  was  gone;  more  than  fifty  vessel snsf* war, 
including  eighteen  sail-of-thc-line,  lay  sunken  at 
the  bottom  of  the  splendid  harbour,  with  their 
mast-heads  jutting  above  the  water — a  memento  of 
the  extraordinary  tactics  adopted  by  the  Russians. 

To  destroy  the  docks  was  a  work  of  immense 
dilBculty,  so  strongly  and  perfectly  had  they  been 
constructed.  This  fine  specimen  of  hydraulic 
engineering — comprising  three  inner  docks,  a 
basin,  two  outer  docksj  and  a  lock,  with  the  steam- 
machinery  for  filling  them  with  water— had  been 
left  uninjured  by  tbe  Ruasians.  ^lany  English 
olficera  present  were  imtiresse*!  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  docks  as  surpassing  any  before  seen, 
bespeaking  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  English- 
man who  had  constnicted  them,  and  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  autocrat  under  whos^e  orders 
they  had  been  constructed.  It  has  already  been 
noticed*  that  Mr  Upton  went  to  Russia  as  a 
kind  of  engineering  adventuri?r,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  Nicholas.  One  authority 
statei  that  the  original  plan  for  the  Sebastopol 
dock3  was  drawn  up  by  a  French  engineer, 
M,  Riancourt ;  that  his  'estimate  of  6,0W,(K)0 
roubles  startle<l  the  authorities;  that  Upton  there- 
upon undertook  the  arduous  enterprise ;  that  he 
promised  to  comtdete  it  in  five  years,  at  a  cost 
of  2,500,CXX)  roubles  ;  hut  that  Uic  ultimate  cost 
in  time  wafl  doubled,  and  in  money  quadrupled, 
lie  began  his  labours  in  June  1832,  and  is 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  a  whole  army 
of  military  labonrers,  30,000  in  number ;  who 
FutTered  dreadfully  from  exposure  to  buming  sun, 
glaring  white  rocks,  and  clouds  of  fine  dust. 
The  principal  basin,  400  feet  by  300,  was  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
tidea  to  fill  it,  a  necessity  arose  for  constructing 
an  aqueduct  to  bring  water  from  the  Tchernaya 
river,  from  a  point  far  above  the  Inkermann 
Taller,  Even  this  supply  being  ina(Ie<iuate  in  hot 
weather,   a  pumping-cngiue  was   obtained  from 
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Messrs  MaudslBy's  in  London,  to  raiFe  watei'  from 
the  harbour.  It  was  originally  deng^ned  to  make 
the  dock-gatea  f>f  timber;  but  tho  deatructire 
.attacka  of  the  teredo  namlts  being  feared,  gates 
'%ere  made  of  ea-^t-itrin  frames  covered  with 
WTonght'iron  plates.  Nine  pair  of  enonnoTis 
dock-gates  were  mado  ou  this  plan,  liy  Mcssr* 
Kennie  ;  some  of  thesis,  for  admitting  *hips  of 
120  guns  into  the  largest  docka,  were  C4  feet  m 
iritith,  by  34  tn  height,  ranking  among  tho  largest 
works  ever  const ructcd  for  hrdranlic  puriKises. 

To  dismantle  by  English  and  French  ingenuity, 
that  which  the  Uptong  and  Maudslays  and  Ronuies 
had  constructedj  became  a  definite  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  new  occupants  of  Sebastopol,  Immediately 
after  tbo  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Russians, 
sappers  and  miners  began  to  sink  deep  shafts,  in 
positions  which  would  enable  them,  by  the  aid  of 
gunpowder  and  electric  apparatus,  to  blow  up  the 
masonry  of  tho  docks.  Tho  Russians,  during 
Bcveral  weeks,  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing, 
Jli-om  their  strongholds  on  the  northern  heights, 
the  preparations  for  destroying  those  fine  docks 
in  which  the  ciar  their  master  had  taken  such 
pride,  A  mine  w^ould  be  sunk,  a  charge  of 
powder  laid,  an  electric  diachargo  made,  and  a 
portion  of  masoniy  blown  up ;  and  thus  the  opera- 
tions continued  bit  by  bit.  On  one  occasion  8000 
pounds  of  powder  were  exploded  at  once  ;  huge 
maaies  of  gniuite  were  riven  from  their  befls  in 
all  directions,  and  hurled  into  tho  air;  but  the 
mines  wcro  so  planned  as  to  insure  the  disruption 
rather  than  tho  indismminafe  hurling  of  the 
stone.  Gray  smokOj^  an  explosion,  a  dust-cloud, 
and  down  would  fall  masses  w^hich  had  perhaps 
cost  mont^l3  of  labour  to  set  up.  French  and 
EngUsh  oflicers  grouped  themselves  around,  at 
safe  distances,  some  provided  with  photographic 
apparatus  to  let  the  disruption  paint  its  own 
results ;  and  thus  did  one  explosion  after  another 
take  place,  until  the  work  of  ruin  had  been 
su  ffieien  tly  effect  ed . 
General  Codrington,  in  a  dispatch  dated  the  2d 
^of  February,  said :  *  Tho  destruction  of  the  docks  of 
'"cbastopol  is  now  completed ;  tho  sides  of  the  last 
^  dock  were  blown  in  yesterday  morning,  small  parts 
of  the  wall  here  and  there  only  remaining.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  canal  of  entrance  and  north  docks 
in  chargo  of  the  French,  the  basin  in  our  mutual 
chM^ge,  and  the  south  docks  in  English  charge,  are 
separate  but  shapeless  masses  of  dirt;  heavy  broken 
stones,  split  beams  of  timber,  and  shattered  gates 
protruding  from  the  heap  of  confusion.    The  labour 

of  destruction  has  been  difiicult, It  is  now 

a  picture  of  destruction,  desolation,  and  silence ; 
there  lies  against  the  quay  tho  half-sunken  hull  of 
a  vessel,  and  in  the  harbour  beyond  the  only  things 
breaking  the  surface  of  tho  water  are  the  lower 
masta  of  sunken  fihips-of-war.  ,  .  ,  .  .  Amid  great 
difficulties  of  cold  and  wet,  Tcry  severe  frost  at  one 
time  and  perpetually  recurring  pressure  at  another, 
the  work  went  steadily  on ;  and  great  praise  is  due 
to  all  those  concerned— tho  £ngia««T«  w&4^^c», 


parties  of  the  Royal  Artillery »  the  18th  Kqpxnvl, 
and  latterly  of  the  4$th  Re^moot,  Thmti  {wfte 
return  to  their  duty  to-mmTow  ajftcr  constant  tai 
laboriouH  work.  The  casualties  hare  been  fmt  ibt, 
of  which  two  only  have  been  ffttaJ,  and  cm©  maa  of 
the  48th  Regiment  was  lost  by  foul  air  in  s  nhaft: 
after  several  vain  attempts  bj  Major  NichcJawi, 
other  officers  and  men— themMlrcM  deiOiii4inf  it 
great  rlsk-^the  poor  fellow*!  body  wim  tMnobl^l  Vf, 

but  life  was  gone The  roltaio-hattery,  »< 

must  confess,  did  not  always  saece^ ;  it  «^m»  t* 
require  great  nicety  in  preparation  j  but  in  Htm 
cases  in  which  I  saw  it  succeed,  the  elfect  w 
perfect — ignition  and  its  result,  the  shake  of  dw 
ground,  tho  heaving  up  of  tho  mass  seemed  to  he 
instantaneous,'  The  work  waa  intrusted  to  Coloaet 
Lloydj  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers,  uaAcr 
whom  were  Colonel  Gonion  and  Major  Nicholsoo. 
Being  desirous  to  tost  the  value  of  voltaic  rob- 
marine  blasting.  Colonel  Uoyd  obtained  from  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  the  services  of  Mr  l>eane,  direr  KOii 
submarino-engineer ;  and  strengtbened  by  man 
than  400  sappers  and  engineers,  he  gave  tho  sjttem 
a  fair  trial ;  the  result  was  only  partiaUj  mxcoemitil, 
and  Colonel  Lloyd  exploded  most  of  tho  mines  by 
means  of  Aises.  One  pair  of  dock-gates  havijy; 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Englnnd  as  r- 
they  were  removed  before  the  explosions, 
tho  cost  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  tn,vA  r 
The  English  undertook  the  demolition  of  the  tii  « 
southern  docks,  anvl  one-half  of  the  ciast  and  w«it 
sides  of  the  basin;  while  the  French  undcrrniii«*l 
and  destroyed  the  rest.  The  English  aj 
have  been  much  more  annoyed  and  h.. 
than  their  Allies  by  the  flooding  of  their  nuni- 
with  water;  but  all  difficulties  were  ane  by  <*i* 
surmounted,  and  the  magnificent  docks  boouM 
a  scene  of  ruin. 

The  aqueduct  was  fated  to  dcsotatiim,  as  »«JI 
as  the  docks.  This  fine  work^  bringing  wiler 
from  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  by  an  artifldll 
channel,  comprising  two  tunnels,  thrc^  aq«c4Ml 
bridges,  and  an  ingenious  conabinatjon  of  lo<l3i^ 
was  constnicted  chiefly  in  1832  and  the  two  folltfv- 
ing  years.  The  tunnel  at  lokermann,  900  tett 
long,  10  feet  high,  and  sufficiently  >jvid6  to 
a  footpath  ou  each  side  of  tU©  narrow 
chatmel,  was  excavated  in  hard  rock  hf 
of  labourers  working  day  and  night,  and  reliiililf 
each  other  every  four  hours ;  it  required  tlxdoi 
months  for  its  excavation^  and  w»s  regardod  ■! 
the  time  as  a  marvel  of  engineerixig«  The  omI 
stone -arches  by  which  the  aqueduct  crosied  ft 
part  of  Careening  Bay  gave  it  the  app«amM«  of 
a  Roman  work.  It  was  not  necettftiy  to  dMiHf 
the  whole  of  this  aqueduct,  but  onljr  tbt  wifli 
of  construction  near  the  harbour.  Another  »q««' 
duct,  also  made  by  Mr  Upton,  brought  wat«r  fnM 
a  spring  three  or  four  miles  distant  to  $Uf^ 
the  great  reservoir  and  fountains  at  S«ha^ifp4; 
it  was  mostly  subterranean,  and  wftt  nagilT 
obliterated  during  the  progress  of  the  df^ 

Auother  scene  of  disruption  was  th«  Mftai  ii 


jfarii  on  thi)  Boutbcrti  shon*  of  tho  hArboar,  or 
•tuii  of  them  as  had  been  left  intact  by  the 
Ettniatis.  If  i^ebostopol  were  fate^l  to  dtJHippear 
^  a  strony^boid  and  arBonal  menacing  to  Turk<jy, 
it  became  nec&ss&ty  to  raze  the  fortific»tiona 
defending  it  Thi^  it  is  true,  ootdd  not  at  that 
time  bo  cfTeetcd  by  the  Allies  on  tho  northern 
ftidti  of  tho  harbour ;  bat  the  southern,  being  in 
th€*tr  haDfU,  could  bo  treated  as  they  deemed  best. 
Early  in  February,  Fort  Nichola*,  at  tho  junction 
betwcon  tho  Inner  and  Outer  Harbours,  was 
blown  upj  by  the  explosion  of  120,000  pounds  of 
powder  i  a  quantity  oqual  to  donble  this  amount 
was  found  by  tho  French  under  the  fort,  utored 
thero  by  tho  Russians  either  for  the  nse  of  the 
batteries,  or  with  an  unfulfilled  intention  to  demo- 
lish tlio  fort  Whcd  this  destruction,  which  the 
enemy  in  IhcJr  hurried  departure  haul  not  been 
able  to  accoinyilish,  was  etfeeteil  by  the  be&icgers. 
Fort  Alexander,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the  Outer 
Harbour,  w»s  similarly  destroyed. 

Thua  nottiing  but  fragmonta  remained  to  tell  of 
the  docks  and  forts  of  proud  Scbastopol 


THE     OPPONENT    ARMIES     OUTSIDE 
flEBASlfOPOL. 

8«ldoin»  in  any  former  wars,  had  two  great  armies 
h^n  more  singnlariy  situated  relatively  to  each 
other,  tlian  those  of  Kusaia  and  the  AlMcs  during 
tho  winter  montlis  now  under  notice.  Between 
3(K>,(.RK>aod  400,000  armed  men  were  eon  front  ofl  in 
two  opposing  bodies^  ready,  if  not  eager,  to  attack  ; 
and  yet  no  battle  took  place — iCftrody  eren  did 
Bword«  meet,  bayonets  thmst  or  muakeU  fire  i 
for  the  few  hves  lojit  and  wountls  received  were 
ftttributablo  to  isolatetl  and  unsystematic  artU- 
lery-firiog.  Tlio  provisioning  of  these  enormous 
niMBes  wa&,  perhaps,  as  costly  a  duty  as  the  annals 
of  warfiu-e  c?er  prt^ented  ;  seeing  that  tho  scene  of 
struggle,  t!io  field  of  operation,  had  become  almo»t 
denude*!  of  every  ear  of  corn  and  head  of  cattle. 
Tho  ciar  was  enforced  to  send  sustenance  to  hia 
troojia  from  the  mainland  of  Russia,  at  a  frightful 
sacriflco  of  draught-animals  •  wliile  the  Allien, 
receiving  their  commiaaariat  suppliea  oversea, 
either  incurred  vast  charges  for  transport  «r  1*''^ 
exorbitant  prices  to  Bpeeulftti?c  dealers  near  at 
hand. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  touch  briefly  on  the 
condition  and  proceedings  of  the  czai^a  farces, 
bcfnic  tracing  the  winter  operations  of  tho  Allies 
in  and  near  ^•bastopol. 

Of  tlio  actual  Btrengdv  of  the  Rtuaian  ftrmiesi 
little  wa*  tit  the  timo  known  to  tho  Allies  ; 
whereas  tho  Btato  of  the  AlUcd  camps,  u 
njtiicared  from  subsequent  evidence,  wa*  thnnig^- 
t>ut  the  w»r  minutely  reported  Uj  the  au'a 
gencniils — shewing  that,  whether  from  want  of 
will  or  want  of  power,  the  Allies  did  not  em- 
ploy cspionago  m  snccc&ifully  aa  their  op^KJiient. 
Qroek  traders  penetrate  into  every  part  of  tho 


regions  around  tho  Black  Be« ;  antt  tlio  straog 
sympathy  existing,  throughout  the  war^  betweetl 
the  Greeks  and  the  HuAsians,  led  the  foiroer  to 
act  willingly  as  ppioi  in  tho  sOTrice  of  th«  latter. 
Tho  Armenian  trader^  too,  had  a  looniuf  mthor 
towards  the  Knsa  than  the  Moslem,  although  not 
strongly  attached  to  either. 

Four  months  beforo  the  All  of  8ebai«to|jo)  the 
cmr  had  made  one  of  thone  lovios  of  troops  which, 
occurring  frequently,  were  only  too  certain  to 
exhauit  the  rcsourcoB  of  his  empire.  By  aa 
imperial  ukase,  dated  ^-|^^  he  ordered  a  levy, 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  men  for  every  1000  souli^ 
throughout  seventeen  governments  in  the  westom 
half  of  the  empire,  auch  as  Grodno,  Volhynia, 
Minsk,  Ac.  The  levy  was  to  be  offectod  during 
June  and  July,  and  the  local  authorities  were  to 
provide  money  for  regimental  uniforms,  at  tlie 
rate  of  ten  roubles  twenty  kopecks  silver  p«t 
man.  While  tho  numerical  strength  was  sought 
to  be  maintained  by  these  levic'?,  the  priesthood 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  Russian  soldienj  a 
fanatical  artlour  rendering  them  fearless  of  death. 
Many  proclamations  and  dispatches,  illustrating 
this  sacerdotal  policy,  have  been  noticed  in  former 
Chapters  ;  and,  a  few  weeki  before  the  fall  of  the 
beleaguered  city,  Princo  Oortchakoff  i«iaued  a 
manifesto  shewing  no  falling  off  in  this  tendency* 
Positive  aa  were  the  archiepisoopal  Mflertions  that 
the  imagea  of  saints  and  the  pictures  of  Holy 
Vii^ns  would  lead  tho  Russians  to  victory,  tho 
devoted  soldiery  wcro  hewn  down  in  tens  of 
thousands,  with  little  of  victory  to  encourage  llieir 
heroism.  The  Allied  generals  learned  that  the 
Russians  liad  buried  90,000  men  in  and  near 
Sebastopol  in  twelve  months ;  that  HX^^OOO  more 
had  dieil  in  the  Crimea  of  cold,  disease,  stnrvtiiion, 
or  causes  other  than  wounds  received  in  battle; 
and  that  deaths  from  similar  causes  in  the  pro- 
vinces immediately  contiguous  to  tho  Crimea 
swelled  the  number  to  a  quarter  of  a  million — 
irrespective  of  those  who  fell  in  other  jmrtu  of 
the  lield  of  warfare. 

After  the  fall  of  Sehastopol,  tt  was  natural  tbftt 
the  Russian  authorities  should  sock  to  impftrt  to 


• '  Tn  t}(f  tittii'  of  tho  wrllwl  www  of  tbfl  llo««t«»»,  tli#  Mehpri*«li 
nnri  .  .^Ht!9  of  the  Oflbodox  Cbureh  give  IhiHr  1»ttadl*<^ 

tkiM'  -■  HTho  vcTf  arm«d  fur  Ihc  dcfcui^  ot  tba  eouMttrf. 

Tlii'  .y.  Ijrch  cillcd  for  thp  prt-wow  of  tJw  ua^  teifs 

ill  tUc  {ividai  vi  i/ur  rFKlTncoin,  wn»  the  ioune  of  ftU  Ptt  mmmm 
Att»\tM  Ibe  totmj  at  the  country.  Thn*  tUc  Mend  Md  ■Inflkii 
iQinjro  of  the  Ualy  Vlrefn,  tlie  Kfothi-r  o(  God.  ma  l»l>tiwa» 
gftve  Ij  iti  m'SKvooe  In  ttae  umf  m  MTi«  of  rtotorlM  u>  iwf  aew 
■nd  M  our  •oldlcr*  ttvm  Me«coir  te  P*rl«.  K<»w  that  *ll  otir 
ctiuotrTBioQ  prmj  with  ferrour  for  m,  U»  KMiaentx  tJw  ItotropsMlUa 
PltMarito  of  K&A;  Kfler  Uk>  cxftinpli  oT  foaktit  tlinw,  btt  jut 
Me8i«4l  tii«  titmvf  9amMt<L  t6  nr  «HMMid|  bf  WUmt  mm  tt» 
^■UonilM  of  Klrfr  tba  nKKtl  Hid  B^Mlibmi  tiufi,  wHlnh  r«fii»* 
wnt^  '  n  tit  th«  Miitlvfr  fli  Ooi.  mtr  nlMtldl  inter etiii»r. 

Mid  -oQC  1liiir«  WM  t«ma»fffi(l  hf  thft  MoUur  of  Qoi 

eft  iji .  ■  .  r>l<-.1,:p  i-if  iTn-'  (ftrmnj  prol#elloq  which  1p  ^mntrd 

UiOrlhoil.  i-pfwutrmof <,    '  til 

OftlMHerr.  '«nii»lT  nltt)  i  U 

KiMjnflM*  1 1  Klirr»>Vn  intl   i  ^n 

tlie  dtBrptf  nf  WAC  ittivti  nni  {"^''^i^itHl  ttvm  Tl*iiiri|c  m*  dixjI] 
knd  «(f&t  t^l*  b«Mdl«ttM  ts  tb«  tnopa  wlw  At«nA  SkbuEopol 
with  M  »ueh  hrtvitirr     fln  tt»  mb  of  Oi\*  nwoth.  hit  KMJtMBCth 

thP  troop,  of  lUr  .if  tlM  fttmf  h»ttoii<i  vbm  «ii% 

i],i«  ••prfsi  iffiMKv  '  m,  tAd  la  tloitwait  voMf  jfipijiin 
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tliat  great  event  a  colour  favourable  to  tliemselves 
and  their  cause.  The  A^'ord,  a  newspaper  iu 
Russian  interests  published  at  Brussels,  asserted 
that  the  gnind  mo\'e  of  the  JJth  of  September  was 
more  advantageous  to  the  cmv  than  to  his  enemies ; 
that  the  defeuce  of  the  citj^  further  protracted, 
would  probably  have  led  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  Russian  array  coopeii  up  within  its  limits, 
whenever  the  day  of  capture  should  come ;  but 
that,  by  abandoning  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
Gortcbalcoft'  saved  his  army,  and  thereby  cheated 
the  Allies  of  their  coveted  prey.  It  was  claimed 
for  the  prince  that  the  evacuation  was  ]iart  of 
a  preconceived  plan,  not  suddenly  forced  upon 
him  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position^thaf  *tho 
throwing  of  the  bridge  over  the  harbour,  the 
activity  displayed  in  fortifying  the  north  side,  the 
conveyance  thither  of  a  portion  of  tbc  inaUrkly 
and  the  promptitude  and  order  with  which  the 
transit  was  made  on  t]ic  final  dreadful  night, 
prove  that  the  plan  had  long  been  prepareti  and 
matured.'  Furthermore,  it  was  asserted  that,  by 
transferring  all  his  forces  to  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  the  prince  was  enabled  to  draw  an 
irreaistihle  cordon  between  the  invaders  and  tlie 
interior  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  increase  botli  the 
mobility  and  the  power  of  bis  own  army. 
Whatever  amaJl  fragments  of  tnith  there  raay  be 
in  this  reasoning,  the  document  is  evidently  an 
attempt  to  make  the  beat  of  a  misfortune ;  for 
that  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  was  regarded  as  a 
gr^it  blow,  a  wound  to  the  national  honour, 
tliTOtighout  the  empire,  ia  beyond  all  doubt.  After 
the  utter  amiihilatioti  of  the  Black  Sea  Sect, 
chiefly  through  the  strategy  of  MencbikofT  and 
Gortchakoff,  niany  of  the  seamen  were  transferred 
to  a  flotilla  maintained  by  the  czar  in  the 
Caspian,  under  Vice-admiral  Vasilieif :  these  men 
never  ceased  to  direct  their  thoughts  towards 
Sebastopol;  they  erected  a  monument  to  Iho 
memory  of  the  three  admirals  who  had  fallen 
thcre^Nachimojr,  Kornitolf,  and  Istomiue  ;  and 
when  they  heard  that  the  southern  half  of  the 
great  stronghold  had  been  abandoned,  the  news 
mado  a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon  them. 

In  an  'order  of  the  day,*  addressed  on  the  11th 
of  September  to  the  army  of  Sebastopol,  the 
czar  spoke  in  terms  very  little  exaggei-atc<l  of 
the  exertions  of  the  garrison  ;*  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  admii*ation  of  the  indomitable 
pei'scverancc  with  which  the  place  was  held. 
Frenzied  with    fanaticism,    and    brutalised  with 

■  'Tll«  ilcrcnce  of  Scbantopol,  vrhich  hu  tutted  to  lonfc,  and 
which  in  pvrhnpfi  uriPSBmiilM  in  fniUtdrr  MnnjUit  hn*  drawn  uxton 
it  Itic  nUcnliuti  nut  unly  nf  IIuhib  but  of  nil  Europe.  Frotn  its  xery 
cotninthcciDMit  it  ptmccil  Its  dcTpndtrs  in  the  Mrniffuiik  na  tha  most 
illuitrjoiu  htvof*  of  OUT  country. 

In  Ibe  COUTH  of  plefsn  niuntlu,  tho  ffflrrlfon  of  Selm»topol  hiu 
dltpntcd  wiih  n  powerful  enemy  every  inch  of  pTtiandaf  IheciowfitTy 
whlcb  Furrounds  the  tnwn,  and  each  of  Iti  cnterpritcn  baa  becti 
diBtinfftuftlif^  b?  tlic  tnogt  brilliant  bratierr.  The  cbftinate  bom- 
iMrdcnent,  fourflmrfi  rc^neMed,  and  ibc  fire  of  which  has  been  justly 
ttjrlBd  "  Infernni,"  Miook  the  WJills  of  otir  forUncAllou*,  liul  conid 
no*  slu](o  OT  dlmini^b  the  tttA  and  perrtverLincf  of  their  defenrtpn^ 
th*f  bent  the  eticmv  or  died  wlOi  indomitable  coutaro,  with  n 
•elf-dcnliil  woTihf  of  the  Boldifnt  at  Cbrist,  wllliout  a  thought  of 
fUTTerittTin^. 

UrgTctUni^  trtsB.  my  beart  the  Iom  of  bd  majaj  generous  wurrion, 


drinkj  the  soldiery  may  occasioDaUj  haYebeei 
but  they  bravely  liore  cold,  heat,  bixitgor,  m 
fatigue,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  Uie  detac 
without  fighting  for  it.  If  Alexantb**  ■*■  ' 
'  order  of  the  day/  somewhat  nndei  ■- 
victory  of  the  besiegers,  by  declAring  tbiit  oyr.ra 
koff  gave  up  to  them  ''onlj  blcK>d-staitic*I  ruin 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  :  maaifcstocs  ta  tl 
soldiery,  whether  Russian  ar  French,  will  sctdo 
bear  very  close  criticism.  The  passionate  mixta 
of  religioji  with  political  and  warlike  aSair\  i 
remai'kable  in  Russia,  was  strongly  shewn  ia 
rescript  addressed  Ijy  the  cear  ou  the  a*tli 
September  to  the  mihtary  governor  of  Mc«ccn 
Bidding  Count  Zakrewsky  tlmnk  the  inhabiua 
of  the  ancient  capital  for  their  enthusiastic  r«flB 
tion  of  him,  and  adverting  to  the  tragic  crrti 
at  Sebastopolj  the  Cmr  Alexander  " 
accept  past  and  ]) resent  eventa  as  the  Ujw 
decrees  of  Providence,  which  has  given  a  year 
sad  trials  to  Russia.  But  Rtissia  has  supporti 
still  greater  trials  ;  and  the  Lord,  in  Ilit  gn 
mercy,  has  always  given  her  His  tacit  f^jipoi 
Let  U3,  therefore,  cow  also  place  our  trust  ; 
Him.  lie  will  defend  Orthodox  Russia,  wbolki 
taken  up  arms  for  a  just  cause — for  th©  caaai,i 
Christianity,  It  is  a  groat  satisfaction  for  mt  I 
see  the  unceasing  proofs  whioh  all  men  arc  giris 
in  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  property,  Um 
families,  and  even  the  last  drop  of  their  bltjod,  ft 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity'  of  th©  cmpil 
and  for  the  national  honour.  It  is  in  the  m^fttftl 
tation  of  these  sentiments  of  the  nation  mA  i 
these  acts  that  I  derive  strength  and  eon»oli4i<Ml 
and  uniting  myself  insepai-abiy  with  my  heart  ! 
my  heroic  and  faithful  people,  I  repeat,  pttUan 
my  trust  in  the  help  and  grace  of  the  Almighl] 
t!ie  wonls  of  the  Etnporor  Alexander  I.,  "  WXu 
right  is^  there  is  God  aUof*'^  It  is  impossiWf  1 
avoid  seeing  that  such  language,  whether  rc^anl« 
as  springing  from  religion  or  from  fanatieiai 
must  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  miaib  ( 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed — provided  ibff 
be  any  considet^ble  amount  of  sincerity  in  bin 
who  utters  it ;  and  that  the  czars  have  had 
deep  faith  in  the  privileges  and  favours  vou 
to  '  Holy  Russia,'  '  Orthodox  Russia,*  th««J 
reason  to  doubt. 

During  several  weeks  after  t)ie  great  cthmM 
Sebastopol,  the  armies  on  Ijoth  sides  'were  v 
doubt  conc<^ming  the  plans  of  the  ewir  aod  hi 
generals ;   whether  or   not    the    Kussiatis  -wool 

^hn  attend  IhelT  I!  vet  oa  «  sftctinfft  to  ikvit  e<viiiitr]r,  mmI  H^dt^K 
TTitb  riNitgitnUon  to  the  wiU  of  Uie  JUoM  Higti,  whcm  ft  kMM 
pleaiied  tn  ciotrn  their  Acta  witb   eoitt{»l«te   sqcc«a«^   I   |^  H 
etaered  duly,  on  Ihiit  Dc^mion,  to  ex|irei«  jn  mf  hub*,  M«Mi4 
in  tbat  o(  aU  Uus^la,  ta  the  tttax*  itkiriaoa   of    9«iMiip^  A 


ce  oaa 

"1 


warmest  latitude  fur  it.'^  indt-futigitble  litnon',  fa^  UislitedKii' 
uticd  hi  the  Afleticf},  for  nearij  a  3'e«r,  of  thos«  (ortJIIcaaB^  «Mdl 
it  erected  in  n  few  dsys. 

But  there  nri,^  liflposxibnitiev  eren  for  Ueroe*,  Oq  tb«Mii  Ifftt 
month,  utttt  r\x  d«xpcrnte  awatiiiii,  which  irrri>  rnnW<  Ol 
enemy  Bu«e«dcd  in  gettintt  fKiMessioD  cf  '  ^tatKsaiil 

RDMlon  [Mnlflkotri ;  and  ttic  eomtnander  i\^  ^sr  ll 

tTio  Criirtffl,  deflT^nu  of  j^nrinfr  the  prei  ^  ,-4  ^  ^n^ 

f^nniunv  nho,  under  the  circumstaace*,  w  k/'ljjl  unir  h^i^  ^ 
t  ii«el<<n1y,  decided  upon  pjisfln]^  OTer  to  the  oofta  M$t  «l  M< 
fortreM.' 
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evociMte   the   Crimea   altogether.    This  qnestion 

was  set  at  rest  by  an  order  of  the  day  published 
by  Oortcbakofl'  on  the  l.>th  of  October;  iu  which 
he  stated  that  the  war  bad  gradoUHly  left  to  him 
the  decision  of  this  great  problem,  basetl  on  all  the 
circumfitauccs  of  hts  position  ;  and  that»  in  the 
exercise  «f  the  trust  thus  reposed  in  him,  he 
rcfolvcd  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude  in  Ihe 
Crimea,  '  His  Imperial  Majesty  our  Father/  said 
he  to  his  troops^  'is  pcranaded  that  the  army, 
after  haring^  acquired  freedom  of  operation  in 
the  field,  will  continne  by  all  pos^sible  effijrts  to 
defend  the  soil  of  holy  Russia  against  the  invasion 
of  tilt*  enemy.  ....  Yatiant  warriors  1  you  know 
•what  our  duty  is.  We  will  not  voluntarily  abandon 
this  region,  in  which  St  Vladimir  received  the 
water  of  grace,  after  having  been  converted  to  the 
Christianity  we  adore.'  This  resolution  taken,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  reinforcements,  to 
fill  up  Ibc  gaps  made  by  war,  disease,  and  priYiir 
tion  ;  and  hence  another  levy.  By  a  ukase,  dated 
October  3*1  (IDth),  a  general  lc\'y  of  the  whole 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  six  governments  or 
pro  via  CCS  already  nearly  exhausted,  was  ordered^ 
every  province  to  send  ten  armed  men  out  of  lOOO 
souls;  and  Jews  as  well  m  Christians  being 
inclnded  in  the  le\-j-— a  departure  frt»m  the  system 
followed  in  previous  levies.  To  encourage  the 
troops  jicnt  to  the  Crimea,  and  steel  them  to  the 
endurance  of  privation  and  suflTering,  the  czar 
Alexander  paid  them  a  visit  in  November.  He 
entered  Baktch(?serai  on  the  Oth,  aeeompanied  by 
his  brothers  Nicholas  and  ^^fichael,  and  Duke 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  and  was  received  with  all 
poAsible  military,  civic,  and  sacerdotal  honours. 
The  clergy  presented  him  with  the  cross  and  holy- 
water  ;  the  citizens  presented  bread  and  salt ;  the 
chief  of  Ihe  Crim  Tatars,  and  the  rabbi  of  the 
Karaito  Jews,  came  to  shew  him  allegiance ;  and 
the  staff  of  Prince  Gortchakoffs  army  gave  him 
a  m  il  i  ta  ry  reception  -  Re  vi  e  ws,  banquc  ts,  toastings, 
and  illominations  followed.  On  the  next  day  the 
illustrious  visitora  advanced  to  the  heights  on  the 
Qorth  of  Schastopol,  inspected  the  troops,  and 
looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  spot  which  had 
for  thirteen  months  been  the  theatre  of  such 
extraordinary  events.  On  the  Uth  the  c/ar  visited 
and  inspected  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Upper 
Belbek  ;  and  on  the  12th  those  on  the  Katcha  ; 
after  which  he  walked  through  the  fearfully 
crowded  hospitals  at  Bak-lcheserai,  conversing  with 
many  of  the  wounded  officers  and  men  ;  and  on 
the  13tli,  ordering  silver  medals  for  all  those 
lyrha  had  fought  and  defended  at  f^bastopol,  he 
^deported  from  Simferopol,  on  the  retum-joumey 
to  the  north.  At  the  same  time  he  left  an  order 
of  the  day,  to  be  read  by  the  officers  to  their 
men,  warmly  thanking  all  for  their  devotion  to  his 
service^  and  announcing  the  infttitutiou  of  a  silver 
medaV  to  Ite  wora  at  the  l)Utton>hole  with  the 
ribbon  of  8t  George,  Retting  R.<iide  national  pre- 
ferences and  prejuilicea,  their  anlagonit*ta  could  not 
with  justice  deny  that  th«  defenders  of  Sebastopol 
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had  worthily  earned  from  their  sovereign  such 
honour  as  a  rocdal  or  a  ribbon  could  confer. 

Early  in  the  year  IS&e,  Prince  GortchakoH 
resigned  the  command  of  the  '  army  of  th« 
south.'  Succeeding  MenchikofF  in  March  of  tho 
preceding  year,  he  had  during  ten  months  been 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  defending 
Scbastopol,  or  occupying  the  nortliern  heights.  In 
reference  to  any  operations  in  the  open  field,  bo 
had  met  with  as  little  success  as  his  predecessor ; 
and  touching  the  heroic  defence  of  Scbastopol, 
it  may  be  probable  that  the  defenders  owed  more 
to  their  engineer  Todtleben  than  to  their  com- 
mander GortchakofT;  but  stiU  the  prince's  nam© 
will  worthily  be  connected  with  the  history  of 
one  of  the  most  gallant  struggles  on  record.  At 
Odessa,  Gortchakoff  handed  over  the  command  of 
the  Crimean  army  to  Geneiul  Lildera  ;  he  bimsdf 
returned  to  8t  Petcreburg,  was  received  with 
honours  by  the  czar  and  his  court,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  on  tho  important  military 
command  of  Poland.  It  is  nselesa  to  inquire 
whether  Prince  Pask^vitch,  whose  service  in  tho 
ernr'^  armies  commenced  so  fer  back  as  18(>5, 
would  have  had  greater  success  than  the  other 
two  Muscovite  princes  in  the  war  of  lfi53-6  -,  his 
health  was  too  far  broken  to  enable  him  any 
longer  to  head  armies,  and  bo  died  about  the 
period  now  under  notice ;  but  it  is  at  anyrate  note- 
worthy that  neither  MenchikofF  nor  Gortchakoff 
won  a  battle  in  the  open  field  throughout  the 
war;  if  they  met  with  success,  it  bore  relation 
to  the  defence  of  batteries  and  forts.  About  the 
date  when  Ludcrs  entered  on  the  command  of 
the  Crimean  armies,  at  the  end  of  January,  the 
Russian  troops  are  supposed  to  have  numbered 
about  12ft,00<)  men,  at  Simferopol,  Enpatoria,  the 
Belbek,  tlie  Mackenzie  heights,  the  Tuzla,  the 
Bulganak,  and  the  steppes  near  Perekop  and 
the  Putrid  Sea ;  besides  those  more  immediately 
occupying  the  northern  heights  at  Sebasto[tol. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  condition  and  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  czar's  generata,  at  and  soon  after 
the  evacuation  of  tho  besieged  city,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  winter  operations  of  tho 
Alhes. 

And  first,  for  the  means  of  communieatlon — ^the 
roads  and  railways.  This  war  was  remarkable, 
beyond  any  tliat  preceded  it,  for  tlie  application 
of  cinil  engineering  to  military  purposes,  ITn* 
muddy  tracks  between  Balaklava  and  Scbastopol 
have  already  been  described,  as  well  as  the  attempt 
to  overcome  that  obstacle  by  tho  construction  of 
a  railway.  When,  in  August  1855,  the  fall  of 
Seba-^topol  wa*?  yet  doubtful,  the  Alii©*!  eom- 
manders  began  to  look  for**anl  to  a  i«oo&d 
wintering  on  the  pintean  as  a  prob&bUity  ;  and 
they  deemed  it  a  part  of  their  duty,  aided  by 
Sfupphes  and  reinforcements  from  homp,  to  improve 
tho  hutting  ami  the  intercfinununications  of  the 
ropectivo  camps.  The  Kngli^^h,  Sat-diuians^  and 
Turk*,  with  the  various  Transport  Corps,  Armj 
Works  Corps,  and  other  civilians  employed  in  tho 
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service  of  the  ai"ni7>  numbered  not  much  less  than 
100,000  men  ;  aiid  m  the  whole  of  these  looked  to 
BalaklaTa  as  their  only  port — Kaniieseh  being 
appropriated  to  the  French — it  became  necessary 
to  place  that  town  and  harbour  under  good 
organisation*  and  to  form  efficient  coramunicationa 
thence  to  the  camp.  Colonel  M'Murdo  continued 
to  employ  the  Land  Transport  Corjis  m  carrying 
provisions  and  stores  from  the  harbour  to  the 
Ciimp  I  but  it  became  desirable  for  Mr  Doyne,  who 
went  out  as  superintendent  of  the  Ajiny  Works 
Corps,  to  employ  a  largo  force  of  his  meo  in 
making  and  repairing  roads — n  labour  which  the 
soldiers  had  before  Bbewn  themselves  ill  fitted  to 
perform,  even  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater. 
Invaluable  as  the  railway  had  become,  it  waa 
inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  the  immense 
bulk  and  weight  of  supplies  required  day  by  day 
in  the  army;  and  henco  It  was  necessary  to  do 
that  which,  if  done  in  the  early  winter  of  1864, 
would  have  saved  so  many  vaJuable  livefr-H3on- 
atruct  a  new  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp. 
No  engineering  could  change  the  character  of  the 
mud  on  the  plateau  and  the  plain,  the  '  Sebastopol 
paste  ^  so  adhesive  after  rain.  The  officcrg  and 
oiviliaDJt,  narrating  the  events  of  the  camp,  sought 
industriously  for  language  in  which  to  describe  this 
most  unwelcome  compost.  One  of  them  wrote : 
*  The  paste  has  a  great  affection  for  straws,  with 
which  it  succeeds  in  working  itadf  up  into  a  kind 
of  gigantic  brick,  somewhat  underdone^  in  wbich 
eonditiou  it  threatens  to  build  your  legs  iiUo  the 
ground  if  you  stand  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
give  it  a  chance ;  it  mightily  affects  horseshoes  also, 
and  sucks  them  off  with  a  loud  smack  of  rohsh. 
Literally  and  truly  it  in  like  glue  half  boiled, 
and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  great 
depth/  Boad-makers,  however,  could  and  did 
harden  certain  portions  sufficient  to  make  a  way 
I>racticable  for  commissariat  and  artilleiy  wagons- 
The  British  co!umandcr,  writing  on  the  20th 
of  September,  said  in  his  diapatcli ;  *  The  troops 
have  been  employed  daily,  to  the  number  of  95(K) 
men,  in  making  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the 
camp  ;  and  aa,  after  a  few  hours  of  rain,  the  whole 
distance  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  deep  mud,  the 
work  that  has  to  be  performed,  from  this  reason  as 
well  as  the  great  distance  that  the  stones  have  to 
be  transporteii,  renders  it  one  of  great  labour  and 
difficulty.'  By  the  end  of  October,  much  excellent 
new  road  was  constructed,  including  branch-roads 
to  the  several  division-camps.  The  French  at  the 
same  time  constructed  a  road  across  the  valley 
which  connects  the  redukhino  heights  with  the 
main  road  to  Karaiesch,  thereby  increasing  the 
fifMiJitios  of  access  to  those  important  heights ;  and 
they  alsb  improved  the  old  Tatar  roads  around 
Baidar,  Tchorgouna,  and  Tchouliou.  The  English, 
plunged  into  disaster  by  the  want  of  roads  in  the 
winter  1854-5,  employed  in  the  winter  185i5-6 
iokiiers  and  Array  Works  Corps  to  the  number  of 
lO^OOO  in  all,  in  making  a  road  so  excellent  that 
it  remmuB  as  a  tnementa  of  BtMrii  occa^atlon^ 


having  received  40,000  tons  of  hard  limgrtope 
'metalling'  in  a  length  of  three  and  a  half  uuk 
while  the  French,  in  the  one  winter  as  wdl 
the  other,  constructed  roads  jost  sufficioit  for  il 
military  wants  of  the  period,  without  any  wai 
of  power.  The  English  soldiera  reqained  I 
aid  of  non-mihtary  workmen  ;  the  French  m 
Sardinian  soldiers  were  their  own  woriam 
and  labourers.  These  diflferencea  arose  (torn  fl 
different  habitudes  and  training  of  the  respeetii 
soldiers,  as  well  as  from  dilFereaces  in  ihe  gorcn 
ment  departments. 

The  road-improvements  did  not  hi  any  defn 
relax  the  exertions  of  those  who  sought  to  gm  d 
greatest  possible  efiEciency  to  the  railway.  H 
'  navvies'  originally  sent  out  to  finish  and  matyii 
the  railway  from  Balaklava  up  to  the  plateau^)! 
when  their  work  was  ended  ^  but  Mr  £eatty,afl 
a  few  ofEcials  and  overseers,  remained  al  tl 
request  of  the  commander-inHi^hief,  Mmsn  PtI 
Brassey,  and  Betts,  taking  up  the  subject  donii 
the  terrible  exigencies  of  the  previona  wintcT,  lu 
formed  the  railway,  worked  it  daring  the  vptin 
and  summer,  and  erected  Umc-kilna,  wharfs,  stoci 
houses,  wash- houses,  and  other  iisefnl  tmiMtnfi 
they  ended  their  contract  and  wit|idreir  llwi 
corps  in  August^the  labours  after  that  date  h^ 
undertaken  by  the  newly  organised  Army  Wodi 
Corps.  The  railway  was  at  first  made  qaidtf; 
rather  than  Bubstantially ;  but  by  draining  aa 
baUastmg  it  was  brought  into  exoetHent  oedtf 
and  a  new  supply  of  trucks,  ^ent  ant  fVooi  Eng^sd 
and  of  horses  to  draw  them  gready  increiaed  Ch 
efficiency  of  the  line.  Mr  Beatty,  in  the  aatano 
received  instructions  to  forni  two  new  lines  of  nd 
way,  one  to  Kamiesch  and  one  to  Tchoi^gotma* 
the  labour  for  the  first  to  be  supplied  by  fh 
French,  and  that  for  the  second  by  the  Sardiaim 
The  TchoT^una  line,  paastng  ov^er  the  pUia  £ran 
Kadikoi  to  the  Woroniow  Road,  was  likely  te  b 
vciy  valuable,  the  saturated  plain  being  aUnM 
impassable  by  other  means  in  winter.  It  «n 
a  testimony  paid  to  the  skill  with  wbtcb  ll 
Beatty  laid  out  the  original  irantway*  thai  wlifl 
the  engineers  came  to  plan  the  new  metalM 
road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp,  they  eouli  iliil 
nothing  bettor  than  Mr  Bcatty*e  rotile,  wa  wA 
were  the  gradienu  planned ;  thej  therefore  |t» 
eeeded  to  make  their  new  road  by  the  dd*  ti 
the  railway,  at  the  same  time  effbctnally  draiotq 
both,  llitheilo  the  railway  had  been  w«fM 
almost  wholly  by  horses  and  ropes,  but  dm 
locomotives  began  to  be  rendered  available  ta^ 
cially  on  the  Tchorgouna  line.  By  the  earty  BpfiN 
of  1856,  more  than  twenty  miles  of  'i  nil  bilTMiJ 
and  drained  railway  was  at  work,  fit  fyf  ikl 
transit  of  locomotives,  and  for  the  oonTejmzi«f  ti 
the  ^most  inconceivably  large  amount  of  ftM* 
required  daily  at  tbe  camp,  ^m 

The  British  army  in  the  Oiimea,   for  ^^H 
service  these  excellent  roads  and  railwata^SBI 
mainly  intended,  amounted,  soon  after  the  ftfli  • 
^  Sebastopol,  to  about  56,000  men,  of  whom  tfd 
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were  invalided.  It  oomprised  foartefiQ  re^menti 
of  cayalry,  5000 ;  fifty-two  bftttalions  of  Infentiy, 
33jO00;  ArtiUerj  and  Royal  Engiufcri,  8500; 
Land  Transport  CorpF,  Army  Works  Corps, 
Medical  Corps,  Conimisaarint,  ic,  9500.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  a  calculation^  that  making 
A  Mr  allowance  for  c^asnaltica  during  the  winter — 
sapposing  no  great  battles  occurred^ — those  56,000 
might  prohahly  bo  reduced  to  49,000  by  the 
ppringj  that  England  "vvould  easily  be  able  to 
send  out  3000  more  cavaliy  and  20,000  more 
infantry  during  the  winter,  raising  the  49,000  to 
72,000  ;  and  that  the  Turkish  Contingent  of 
SOjOOO,  with  the  German,  Swisi,  and  Italian 
.  Legioni  of  6000,  would  raise  the  Crimean  military 
^Ibrce  in  British  pay,  or  commanded  by  BHtisii 
officers,  to  little  short  of  100,000  men,  of  whom 
a5,fiOO  would  be  effective  eombatanU. 

Thit  army  of  about  50,000  avaUablc  healthy 
British,  with  more  than  double  that  number  of 
Freneb,  and  the  small  contingent  of  Sordiniana, 
were,  as  baa  been  already  implied,  engaged  in 
Bcaroely  any  severe  miUtaiy  duties  during  the 
winter.  A  few  facts,  noted  month  by  month,  will 
Berve  aa  a  sufficient  record. 

During  tho  three  weeks  of  September  which 
followed  the  evacuation  of  the  south  side  of 
Sebnatopol,  the  Russians  were  quietly  but  actively 
strengthening  their  fortifications  on  the  north 
side,  making  all  the  heights  bristle  with  cannon, 
and  firing  those  cannon  whenever  an  opportunity 
seemed  to  offer  of  working  mischief  npon  the  new 
occupants  of  the  city,  A  deep  arm  of  the  sea 
intervoiaed  between  the  belligerents ;  and  aa  each 
party  commanded  this  eatuaiy,  transit  in  boats 
was  out  of  tho  question.  Tho  Allies  planted  a 
few  guns  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  northern  heights ; 
but  no  disposition  was  entertained  to  open  a 
regular  lK>mbardmcnt,  The  French  began  to 
make  demonstrations  towards  Baidar  and  Aitodor ; 
and  camp  rumours  arose  concerning  some  sup- 
posed expedition  into  the  interior  of  tho  Crimea ; 
but  the  securing  of  the  captured  city  was  regarrled 
aa  the  first  doty.  On  the  SOth,  the  annivemrv  of 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  there  occurred  a  distribu- 
tjon  of  medals  and  clasps  among  the  soldiera— 
with  not  a  few  diverse  criticisms  on  the  artifitic 
merits  of  the  medal,  the  bit  of  ribbon,  and  the 
resemblance  of  the  '  Alma'  and  *  Balaklava  *  and 
'  Inkermann'  clasps  to  tho  labels  on  pnhlio-hotiso 
wine-bottles;  the  honour  of  the  decomtion  was, 
however,  appreciated.  The  day  was  oommemo- 
ratcd  by  many  *Alma  dinners'  and  much  festivity 
in  l»oth  camps. 

October  commenced,  and  was  marked  by  the 
steady  pcreiateuce  of  the  Russians  in  fortifjing 
their  Qortheni  heights.  Immense  trains  of 
-vngam  and  carte  oonld  be  seen  passing  !n 
various  directions,  followed  by  the  fonnntion  of 
depots  towards  tho  Belbek  and  further  eastwani. 
The  Allies  could  e^py  stores  of  provisions,  of 
ammunition,  and  of  coals,  gradually  acoumulating 
at  these  depots ;  and  the  hopes  began  to  Ihde,  that 


tho  C3ar*s  troops  would  abandon  the  place  by  a 
retreat  Along  the  whole  lino  from  the  sea  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  tho  heights  near  the 
Upper  Belbek  and  Katcha  the  two  opponent 
forces  suftpicioualy  watched  each  other— neither 
shewing  any  dLspositioo  to  retreat,  and  equallj 
unwilling  to  make  a  bold  attack.  Tho  extreme 
French  right  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  O'/^enbaah,  Aitodor,  and  other  places  near  the 
extreme  Russian  left  j  and  neither  could  have 
advanced  far  without  coming  into  instant  collision 
with  the  other.  The  180,000  or  200^000  soldiers 
in  the  AlUed  camps,  although  employed  in  part 
in  making  roads,  building  huts,  and  preparing  for 
winter,  had  nevertheless  too  little  to  employ  their 
time ;  the  Englidi  were  better  paid  than  English 
soldiers  usually  are;  and  idleness  and  money 
together  led  them  into  scenes  of  dronkennen 
which  brought  considerable  scandal  upon  the 
army — although  the  commander  denied  tliat  the 
vice  was  80  prevalent  as  many  civilians  asserted 
it  to  be.  It  was  a  great  social  blessing  when  the 
Post-office  money-order  system  was  introdooed  at 
tho  camp ;  soldiera  sent  home  to  their  relations  in 
the  old  countiy  a  part  of  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  drink  at  Kadikoi 
— a  very  'Donnybrook*  of  anttlers*  booths  and 
disorderly  traders. 

The  month  of  November  witnitesed  another 
change  in  the  commwid  of  tho  British  army  in 
the  East^-tho  eubstitution  of  General  Sir  W.  J. 
Codrington  for  General  Sir  James  Simpson.  When 
the  latter  succeeded  Lord  Uagtan  in  Jane,  be  did 
80  by  virtue  of  sentoritj,  not  by  selection  or  by 
choice.  It  is  understood  that  his  declining  health 
and  energies  rendered  liim  anxious  to  be  relieved 
th)m  the  onerous  dtjty.  There  was,  in  truth,  an 
unquestionable  disafl vantage  attending  the  absenoe 
of  a  bold  and  intrepid  commander,  at  a  time  when 
tho  Britifh  were  called  upon  to  hold  a  worthy 
companionship  with  the  more  martially  disposed 
French.  General  Simpson's  simplicity  of  manners 
and  finglenesa  of  mind  conciliated  tho  regard  of 
all  I  but  all  felt,  as  did  he  himself,  that  Crimenn 
command  at  such  a  time  required  a  stronger  hsod 
than  his  own— that  the  old  Feninsolar  officer,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  under  lYellbgton  forty- 
five  years  before,  was  not  fitted  in  his  declining 
age  for  the  stirring  scenes  at  SebastopoL  The 
new  commander.  Sir  W.  J.  Codring1«n,  as  though 
a  total  contrast  had  been  necessary,  wm  an  officer 
who  had  seen  no  service  until  he  entered  the 
Crimea ;  he  obtained  the  highest  command  in 
fourteen  months  after  he  fought  his  first  battle-- 
a  fkct  almost  unprecedented  in  the  histoiy  of 
European  armies.  This  arose  mainly  from  the 
sweeping  manner  in  which  death,  illness,  and 
retirement,  bad  carried  off  generals  long  accus- 
tomed to  scenes  of  warfare.  His  lather,  Adndral 
Codrington,  had  twenty^!  yeara  earlier  Mikted 
the  Russians  to  destroy  the  Turkish  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Na^irino ;  and  now  he  himself,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  assumed  the  command  of  ao  army 
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employed  in  assisting  the  Turks  to  defeat  the 
Russians.  Sir  William  had  passed  through  all  tho 
regular  grades  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  up  to 
colonel  in  1846,  without  seeing  a  battle-field  ;  and 
received  hi*  rank  of  major-general  in  Juno  1854, 
when  the  British  army  was  in  Turkish  Avaters, 
Under  the  usual  course  of  routine,  this  promotion, 
severing  his  connection  with  regimental  service, 
and  ending  his  colonelcy  of  the  Coldstreams,  would 
have  \{id  to  liis  return  home;  but  wishing  for 
active  and  honourable  service,  he  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  army,  to  share  its 
dangers  and  glories.  General  Airoy,  commanding 
a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  was  promoted 
while  in  the  East  to  the  office  of  quartermaster- 
general  ;  and  Oodrington  immediately  stepped 
into  his  place.  It  was  by  this  singular  luck — for 
luck  it  may  almost  be  called — tliat  Major-general 
Codrington  obtained  the  command  of  one  brigade 
in  Sir  George  Brown's  Light  Division ;  and  this 
heroic  brigade,  comprising  the  7th,  23d,  33tl,  and 
2d  battalion  of  rifles,  covered  itself  with  glory,  and 
won  a  good  name  for  its  brigadier,  at  Alma  and  at 
Inkcrmaim,  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  veteran  Sir 
George  Brown  retireil,  Codringi;oii  was  appointed 
general  of  the  whole  Light  Division ;  and,  as  such, 
his  conduct  vt-aa  somewhat  sharply  criticised  in 
reference  to  tho  unfortunate  attack  on  the  Redan 
on  tho  8th  of  September,  in  which  his  division  was 
concerned,  and  in  whicli  Colonel  Windham,  the 
*hero  of  the  Redan,*  was  left  without  supports  at 
rTk  critical  moment ;  but  tho  due  apportionment  of 
blame,  in  connection  with  that  inauspicious  affair, 
cannot  be  dotennincd  without  tho  aid  of  official 
documents  not  made  public.  AVhen,  on  the 
retircmient  of  Simpson,  Codringlttn  obtained  the 
command  of  the  whole  army,  tho  appointment 
was  popular  with  the  troops;  for  he  had  shown 
energy  and  intrepidity,  and  had  from  the  first 
shared  in  nil  the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  his 
companions-in-arms. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  William  threw  increased 
ctivity  into  tho  mechanism  of  the  British  forces, 
hut  did  not  greatly  change  the  general  character  of 
the  proeeedingii.  There  were  still  two  vast  armies, 
watching  each  other  on  opposite  heights,  with  a 
harbour  and  several  valleys  intervening.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  as  if  Pelissier,  advancing  further 
and  further  among  the  defiles  of  the  Upper  Belbek, 
intended  to  turn  tho  extreme  left  of  the  Russians, 
and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Crimea  by 
Aitodor  and  Mangoup  KnU  ;  but  the  plan,  if  enter- 
tained, died  away.  Certain  it  is  that  the  armi^ 
longed  for  an  advance  against  the  enemy  ;  they  did 
not  like  the  thought  of  iiiettling  down  into  winter- 
quarters  without  at  least  one  more  brilUant  victory. 
Bometime*  the  canips  were  enlivened  by  rumours 
of  a  suspected  attack  by  the  Russians,  a  second 
battle  of  the  Tchemaya  ;  but  the  Allies  were  now 
stronger  than  ever,  and  such  an  attack  did  not 
seem  at  all  probable.  Then,  again,  speculations 
arose  touchuig  the  possibility  of  the  Russians  main- 
taining their  positiou  during  the  winter,  seeing 


how  frightful  must  be  the  expeiwlitarc  of  tsoocr 
and  labour,  and  perhaps  of  life,  in  supplying  tbent 
with  food.  No  retreating  movement,  boweriTt 
was  observable ;  on  the  contrarj,  an  increase  tti 
the  number  of  huts  and  tents  became  phiiulT 
perceptible,  indicating  an  intention  to  wint^  on 
the  northern  heights.  On  the  15th  of  the  month. 
the  Allied  camps  trerc  thrown  into  disorder  by 
a  fearful  explosion  of  a  French  magazine  nor 
Inkemtann,  containing  30,000  kilogrammes  «f 
powder,  6no,fi00  cartridges,  300  charged  shells,  and 
other  projectiles ;  many  pieces  of  ortlimtkoe^  tmr 
at  hand,  were  destroyed  :  and  the  Ignited  inaleTli& 
from  the  magaxine,  hurled  to  a  distance,  c&uie4  s 
violent  conflagration  in  one  of  the  English  artSlcf; 
dep(!tt8.  The  French  had  thirty  killed^  indsdilK 
two  officers,  and  several  hundred  wounded;  iiie 
English,  too,  lost  considerably.  Indeed,  it  n 
probable  that  more  loss  of  life  and  limb  fi>llovTd 
this  explosion  than  resulted  from  the  hcUigereiM 
operations  of  the  whole  month. 

When  December  arrived,  the  soldiers  in   tfai 
British  army  could  but  contrast  their  i^osition  wKi 
that  of  the  preceding  year.     In  the  dosingr  wwte 
of  18S4,  when    Inkcnnann   and  Balakln 
filled  so  many  hospital-tents,  aud  when  ii; 
weather  commenced,  want  of  food,   ttren: 
tents,  clothing,  fuel,  medicines,  roads,  rehic 
horses,  was  producing  its  tragic  results ;  men  tef 
down  in  the  mire  to  die  of  very  desimtr ;  and  bm 
regimental    commander   could    even    guess   heir 
many  of  his  poor  fellows  couhl  he  avaiUbk  ht 
active  serrice  on  the  morrow.     But  now^  tovaiib 
the  close  of  1855,  almost  every  kind  of  sripplr  wis 
in  abundance — in  some  cases  lavish  abundiinw, 
and  the  army  was  in  a  state   of   he^th  new 
excelled  and  rarely  paralleled  in  fortsign  watfare ; 
the  roused  indignation  of  their  conntrymen  had 
compelled    the    adoption    of    such     chasgei  k 
management,  although  at  a  cost  in  money  altnort 
unparalleled,  as  had  vastly  improved  the  oondittM 
of  the  soldiery    Well  fwl  and  well  clothed  tbf» 
looked  out  for  some  active  ot>erationa  against  tbf 
enemy.      At  one  time  during  the   month  th«t 
appeared  a  probability  that   snch   field  for  adii« 
exertion  would  bo  offered  ;  for,  on  the  8th,  abodT 
of  2000  to  3000  Russian  infantry,  ajid  -iOO  U*  5W»  I 
horse,  descended  from  the  heights^  and  atuditd  ' 
the  French  near  the  vOlages  of  Baga,    UduA 
and   Savatka,   in   the   Batdar    Valley.*     Oetienl 
D'Autemarre's  division,  on  the  Upper  TchcmajA^  | 
had  a  semicircle   of   advanced     outposts^  at  At 
base  of  the  wooded  heights  which   sep«nte  tltft 
river   from   the  Up|»er  Belbek  ;    and  it  ms  U 
capture  these  outposts  tliat  the  attack  traa  izii^ 
The  three  outposts  were  assaidtcd  simidtao«Mif,  | 
at  daybreak  ;  and  the  French  officers  commanife^ 
them  were  called  upon  to  offer  a  sudden  r««3eta*« 
to  attacks  suddenly  made :  they  Mere  felly  tqtJ 
to  the  duty  J  insomuch  that  whetu  D'AQtenvn 
sent   General   Kid  with   two   h«fcttiilig{is  asl  a 

•  S<»  CotoDFed  Map, '  PotUm  (»f  tli*  CriKi 
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BquadroD,  thiii  aid  was  found  to  be  uuueeded — the 
enemy  had  been  repulsetl,  Itjaving  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  about  150  kilk-d,  wounded,  and 
pri^nei-s.  If  the  Russians  had  succeeded  in  this 
Bui^jrise,  they  would  thereby  have  limited  the  area 
wheucG  the  Allies  obtained  wood  for  fuel  and  grass 
for  horse- fodder. 

The  new  year  185G  opened — a  year  destined 
to  brhig  the  war  to  an  end,  although  few  in  the 
camp  believed  such  a  result  to  be  really  probable. 
So  comfortable  were  the  men,  so  few  the  laborious 
dutie!!  required,  so  little  the  prospect  of  battle, 
that  the  *  special  eorrespondeats'  of  the  newspapers 
were  puzzled  to  find  events  sufficiently  important 
to  narrate  j  they  recorded  jokes  and  described 
'jollifications/  in  default  of  more  dignified  matter. 
Tlie  meteorology  of  the  Crimea  never  ceased  to  be 
a  source  of  wondennent  to  all ;  the  alternation  of 
drenching  niins,  hright  sunshine,  piercing  winds, 
dense  fogs,  bracing  frosts,  and  blinding  snows, 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  officers  and  men  to 
adapt  their  clothing  and  their  camp-dwellings 
to  the  varying  exigencies  of  the  weather — so 
sudden,  frequeutj  and  unforeseen  were  the  changes, 
A  decline  of  temperature  equal  to  43  degrees 
Fahrenheit  on  one  occasion  took  pJace  within 
twenty-four  hours.  As  to  military  matters,  the 
soldiers  had  almost  forgotten  that  fighting  was 
their  ostensible  trade  j  scnrcely  a  shot  was  fired 
on  either  side  throughout  the  month  of  January. 

Kor  did  February  present  any  great  changes  in 
strategy  or  military  manceuvrini?.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  northern  heights,  the  AlUes  the 
southeni,  each  refraining  from  any  decisive  attack 
on  the  other.  The  British  army  in  the  Crimea, 
according  to  a  document  made  public,  was  at  that 
time  compoijcd  of  the  forces  tabulated  in  a  note  ;* 
but  it  contained  only  a  remnant  of  the  men  who 
ha<l  fought  at  Alma  and  Inkcrmann.  If  the  month 
pft«sed  without  any  hostile  encounter,  it  was  at 
leait  distinguished  by  an  amicable  meeting  of  very 
remarkable  character.  TUe  next  Chapter  will 
shew  by  what  stages,  at  the  end  of  February,  the 
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diplomatista  at  Paris  had  agreed  upon  an  armistice 
during  the  discussion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  j  the 
immediate  effect  was  obser^''al>le  at  Sebastopol,  as 
soon  as  the  several  commanders  had  received 
telegraphic  information  of  the  fact.  On  the 
morning  of  the  29th  a  white  flag  waa  hoisted  on 
the  Russian  side  of  Tchernaya  Bridge ;  and  near 
it  assembled  General  Timoieff,  a  staff  of  otHcers, 
and  a  troop  of  Cossacks.  General  Barnard,  with 
a  staff  of  English  officera,  and  accompanied  by- 
others  from  the  French  and  Sardinian  campa, 
descended  the  Woron^ow  Road,  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  met  in  military  form  the  Russians  with  whom 
were  to  be  discussed  the  details  of  an  armistice. 
This  cessation  of  hostilities  was  to  endure  one 
month,  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  and 
a  necessity  arose  for  marking  a  boundary  between 
the  opposing  forces^  and  regulating  intercourse. 
The  officers  of  the  four  nations  sought  to  throw- 
as  much  courtesy  as  possible  into  their  demean- 
our, and  managed — chiefly  through  the  medium  of 
French,  aided  by  a  amattering  of  English,  Italian, 
German,  and  Russian— to  carry  on  the  necessary 
conversation. 

The  most  peculiar  month,  perhaps,  spent  by 
the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  was  that  of  March  in 
the  year  now  under  notice  (ISfltJ).  War  was 
entirely  stopped  ;  and  yet  none  could  say  whether 
it  might  not  recommence  in  all  ite  horrors.  The 
diplomatists  at  Paris  gave  themselves  one  month 
to  discuss  the  momentous  questions  submitted 
to  thani ;  and  on  the  response  gi^ron  to  those 
questions  depended  peace  or  war  in  A]iril  and 
the  succeeding  months.  The  commanders,  while 
rigorously  TOaiutaining  their  boundary'  arrange- 
mentu,  did  not  quite  forbid  occasional  friendly 
meetings  between  the  officers  and  soldiery  of  the 
respective  armies.  Sometimes  a  few  English  or 
French  soldiers  would  trudge  across  a  reedy  marsh 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tchernaya,  perchance  amid 
the  whitening  bones  of  some  who  had  fallen 
sixteen  mouths  before  at  the  battles  of  Balaklava 
and  InkeiTnann,  and  Uj  to  maintain  a  frlei^dly 
converse  with  Russian  ^Idiers  on  the  other  side 
of  the  narrow  river  ;  and  at  such  a  time  the  cHir'a 
troops  were  favoured  with  the  *bono  Rooskee,' 
*bono  Moscov,^  denied  to  thera  on  all  other 
occasions  :  small  exchanges  of  trifles  took  place  ; 
and  as  the  English  were  at  that  period  well  and 
comfortably  clothed,  their  smart  red  uniforms 
appeared  to  attract  much  attention  from  the 
roughly-clad  Russians.  In  a  few  instances  officers 
and  men  trespassed  on  the  indulgence  by  crossing 
the  boundary ;  but  temporary  arrest  and  severe 
reprimand  cured  this  evil.  For  the  rest,  the  operar 
lions  of  the  month  differed  little  from  those  of  the 
training-camps  at  Aldershott  and  elsewhere — all 
the  regiments  being  exercised  and  reviewed  at 
Intervals,  in  the  various  open  siwts  on  the  plateau. 
Sometimes  the  Russians  and  the  English  would  be 
holding  these  military  reviewings  on  the  same 
day,  the  glittering  amis  of  each  force  fall  in  view 
of  the  other;  and  both  alike  safe  in  the  conviction 


that  no  niLfiiendly  shot  wotdd  come  to  disturb 
the  pagMDt.  At  one  period  In  the  moDth  festi- 
mtks  in  the  Allied  camps  celeli rated  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  French  imperial  throne  ;  bonfires 
irere  kindled  on  the  heights,  cannon  fired  in  the 
batlerie^  reviews  held  on  the  plateau,  hotse-raoes 
nm  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchemaja,  banquets  held 
in  the  tents,  aiid  healths  dniuk  by  French  officers 
and  their  AHi^— nay^  Pelissjer  even  claiiuett  tlie 
fraiemisation  of  the  Russians  on  the  ocoaGlon  ; 
for  he  said,  in  a  congratulatory  dispatch  to  the 
French  miuiBter  of  war  :  *  Even  the  Russians  par- 
ticipatod  in  our  rejoicings ;  for,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  perceiving  that  bonfires  had  been  kindled 
at  the  three  camps,  they  responded  by  lighting 
fires  along  all  their  lines'  Touching  the  political 
state  of  afiairs,.  some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  had  never  left  the  Crimea  since  the  landing  at 
Old  Fort  eighteen  months  before,  hoped  that  the 
armistice  might  ripen  into  a  peace,  and  that  they 
might  return  homo  to  fell  in  person  their  tales 
of  terrible  battles  and  sieges ;  while  others,  sent 
out  at  a  later  date,  trusted  that  peace  would  not 
supervene  until  they  had  had  opportunity  to  win 
a  place  in  the  records  of  glory.  Subaltern  officers, 
too,  viewing  the  army  as  an  instrument  towawLs 
worldly  prosperity,  yearned  for  some  of  those  stir- 
ring events  which  might  lift  them  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion,  They  could  not,  if  Ihey  would,  drive 
ftvm  their  remembrance  the  remarkable  facts  that 
their  commander  had  become  a  regimental  colonel 
without  witnessing  any  fighting;  that  he  was  a 
colonel  when  the  war  began ;  and  that  now  he 
ranked  with  the  Pelissiers  and  DeUa  Marmoras 
in  command. 

April  brought  with  it  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
with  it  a  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  some^  and  the 
fears  of  others.  The  armistice  wa^  not  renewed, 
noi?  was  war  recommenced^  for  before  the  hour 
had  arrived  when  the  armistice  would  hare 
expired,  newa  was  receivetl  that  the  treaty  had 
been  signed  at  Paris. 


IVBOEDtNATB  OPKAATIONS  DURING 

THE  WiNTEn, 

Few  as  may  have  been  the  incidents  deserving 
record,  there  Is  yet  a  necessity  for  glancing  at  the 
winter  operations  in  other  quarters  of  the  scene  of 
contest.  When  autumn  ended  and  winter  began, 
there  wero  detachments  of  the  Allied  forces  at 
Kinburn,  at  Eupatoria,  at  Kertch  and  other  places 
in  and  near  the  Hea  of  Atof,  and  in  Asia;  these 
detachments  held  their  several  i^ositions,  not  for 
tile  immediate  advantages  tbence  accTuing,  but 
as  bases  for  any  renewed  operations  in  the  spring: 
of  1856,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Kinburn,  the  fort  on  the  desolate  sandy  spit 
forming  the  southern  boundary  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Dnieper,  was  one  of  the  most  dreary  positions 
Inmgiuabh   aa   winter -quartetn    lot   EugliaU  or 


French  troops — soircely  a  TesUge  of  ctvilttedi  UEe 
within  view;  few  houses,  no  peaaantxy,  no  Imi 

or  hedges,  no  fields,  no  bruoks :  notluDg  bot  a  flU 
sandy  neck  of  land  bounded  ootth,  soutli,  and  wwt 
by  wide-spreadiug  dreary  waters^  over  wUck 
withering  blasts  blew  with  terrible  fonse;  TO* 
operations  at  that  isolated  spot*  in  October  had 
ended  with  tlie  capture  of  the  fort ;  Noraabtr  vai 
occupied  chieHy  in  restoring  and  streiigibeiiiQg  tht 
defenoes,  and  in  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter. 
and  then  the  cold  months  were  passed  in  qn^et 
watchfulness  ag^ainst  any  possible  but  not  pnil«U» 
attack  by  the  encn:ij.  The  liniepcr  froee  tint  jm 
earlier  than  usual;  the  ice  soon  attained  gnat 
thickness;  the  thermometer  fell  to  a  low  point; 
and  wann  garments  were  sedulously  sought  iat. 
The  garrison  had  not  been  nef;:lected;  aheeptlm 
clothing,  wood  for  fuel,  and  wholeaotDO  food,  were 
abundd!bt.  Bhips  arrived  at  Interrali  donns 
the  winter  from  Kamiesch  or  Balaklava,  (■ 
bring  stores  and  provisions^  and  to  reoeive  or 
communicate  intelligence  i  beyond  this,  the  viskv 
proceedings  at  Kinburn  were  nearljr  a  hlni^ 
no  encounter  with  the  Kusaiana  b&ving  fealai 
place. 

Eupatoria  presented  to  the  occupanta  dtuing  tli 
winter  a  scene  ahnost  as  dreary  atid  moneioaMIL 
unrelieved  by  military  encounters^   aa   Kiobwa. 
Yet  was  it  a  position  more  important  rcUtiv^f 
to  the  strategy  of  tlie  Russian  conatnandets ;  aeeitf 
that  all  the  plans  for  reinforcing  and  promiosini 
the  garrison  of  8ebast«pol,  or  rather  Urn  arniy 
on  and  near  the  Mackenzie  h eights,  vere  nail 
Bubseryient  to  the  fact  that  the  AUiea  oommaaM 
the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea  neariy  rakhri/ 
between    Perekop    and    Sebaatopol,     tmd    fnaghl 
}>09sibly  interrupt   the    convoys    by   an  advaott 
eastward  into  the  intcriur.    It  baa  beeti  alre^ 
shewn,t  that  during  the  autumn  of  1864  Jbi|a- 
toria  was  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  £ngli^  aiil 
French;  that  during  the  winter  a  large  TarkiA 
army  was  sent  thither;   and  tbat  in  the  spriar 
of   1356  this  army  was  frequently   engaged  ii 
skirmishes  with  Russians  quartered  in  the  tidndf 
Later  in  the  same  year,t  after  a  summer  of  alsMrit 
complete  idleness  at  Eupatoria,  the  Turks  wm 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  French  and  BogiU  ' 
under  General  D'AllouviUe,  sent  by  PeIlgH«T  asi 
Bimpsou  after  the  fall  of  Scbastopol ;  nererthd^ 
these  large  forces — for  such   they  iinquestionaUf 
were  collectively — were  engaged  merely  in  trUltal 
contests  during  September  and  October*    Throa^ 
out  the  whole  of  the  following  winter,  until  thi 
est.'iblishment    of  peace  in  the  spring  of  IM 
Eupatoria  remained  garrisoned  by  a  large  ADiiJ 
force,  fed  oversea  at  an  enormous  expeow^  aaJ 
almost  entirely  erempt  from   any  conteati  wHth 
the  enemy. 

Turning  now  to  the  eastern  part  of  tb«  CrinA. 
washed  by  the  Sea  of  Azof^  it  will  be  feeo  th**  lh» 
winter  was  niarked  by  more  enteipriit  tliM  ^  ' 
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Kinbtini  or  Eupatoiia,  far  m  tbe  results  may 
have  heen  from  rwaJising  the  hopes  &nd  wishes 
of  the  Allied  armi^  Strong  opinions  had  been 
expressed  dmti  by  poBsesaiug  the  command  of  that 
s^Rf  as  well  as  of  the  two  positions  juat  named,  the 
Allies  would  be  able  to  cut  oflF  the  supplies  nw^uired 
hy  the  Buasians  near  Seboatopol,  and  thereby  to 
starve  them  out  of  the  Crimea.  These  opinions, 
whether  sound  or  not  in  theory,  were  not  borne 
out  by  facts. 

When  the  Bea  of  Azof  was  visited  by  the  effi- 
cient  B  team -squadron  in  May  1855,*  and  Kertch 
and  Yeoikale  were  taken  almost  without  the  loss 
of  a  man ;  when  this  capture  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  vessels,  government  buildingB,  and 
Rtorea  of  corn,  at  Berdianskj  Genitchi,  Taganrog, 
Mariopol,  and  Gheisk;  when  the  Turks  sent  gar- 
risons to  the  forts  of  Anapa  and  Sondjuk  Kal^, 
evamiated  by  the  Russians ;  and  when  the  captors 
settled  down  as  the  steady  occupants  of  Kertch 
and  Yenikate — it  was  foreseen  that  the  Allies 
would  command  the  »ea  during  the  winter, 
whether  or  not  they  could  intercept  the  enemy^s 
convoys  ou  the  eastern  roads  of  the  Crimea. 

After  Commander  Osborn's  operations  with  his 
light  steam-isquadron  in  July,  the  sea  and  its  coasts 
were  left  neiirly  unmolested  during  the  remainder 
of  the  sumtner.  On  the  17th  of  September,  a 
cavalry  skirmish  took  place  at  two  villages,  Kosserai 
Min  and  Seit  Ali,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kortch  ; 
in  which  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  and  th«  10th 
Eiig:li£h  lluEsars  routed  a  large  body  of  Gossacks, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  collect  and  di*ive  away 
all  the  arabas  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  S4th 
of  the  sanrie  montli^  the  Minna^  -£^n*,  Snakes  ArroiCf 
and  Harpy^  with  nine  French  gun -boats,  took  on 
board  at  Kertch  three  companies  of  the  71st  Eegi- 
raent  and  six  companies  of  French  infantry,  bound 
on  an  expedition  to  Taman,  on  the  opposite  khore 
of  Kertch  Sti-ait.f  The  troops  landed  at  noon  a 
little  eastward  of  Phanagoria,  covered  by  the  fire 
from  the  guu-boats  against  an  attack  of  Cossacks 
at  tiiat  place  and  Taman  ;  they  fuund  Phanagoria 
evacuated,  and  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
fort  and  its  buildings  and  stores,  after  dispersing 
about  GOO  Cossacks.  The  capture  was  of  small 
pecuniary  value,  as  the  buildings— an  hospital, 
two  powder-magazines,  and  Bomo  storehouses — 
were  nearly  empty,  and  sixty-aii  pieces  of  artil- 
lery had  been  rendered  unserviceable  before  the 
Russians  left  them.  Taman  was  found  deserted, 
and  all  stores  either  removed  or  destroy ed^  except 
eleven  old  guns,  which  the  besiegers  rendered 
Qsdess.  Although  tlie  possession  of  Phanagoria 
gavo  to  the  Alhes  the  command  of  the  Taman 
peninsula,  it  WM  not  deemed  desirable  to  retain 
the  place ;  the  troops  destroyed  the  few  buildings, 
and  returned  to  Kertch  on  the  3d  of  October, 
taking  with  them  the  wood  of  the  deetroyed 
buildings  for  fuel,  after  having  rendered  the  town 
and  the  fort  wholly  unfit  for  occupation  by  the 
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Russians.  It  had  been  arranged  that,  while  these 
operations  were  in  progress  at  Taman  and  Phana- 
goria, Captain  (formerly  Commander)  Osbora 
should  make  an  attack  on  Temriouk — th^e  three 
fortified  posts  being  the  only  places  of  importance 
in  the  Taman  peninsula.  Captain  Hall  of  the 
Miranda,  and  Captain  Bonet  of  the  PomoM, 
coramanded  the  respective  fiotiUas,  while  Major 
lluuter  of  tlie  71st  headed  the  English  trgop«, 
30O  in  number ;  the  French  troops,  about  GQQ, 
were  marines,  under  Captain  Dall,  On  the  23d, 
Osbom  proceeded  towards  Temriouk  witii  the 
Vesuwua,  Curlew^  Ardent,  WranplcTf  Beagh,  Funt^y 
Grinder,  and  Or^eker;  and  was  joined  at  daybreak 
on  the  24th  by  the  French  steamers  Milan,  Caton, 
and  Fulton,  under  Captain  De  Cintre.  The  water 
is  so  extremely  shallow,  that  not  even  the  boats 
could  reach  the  town ;  and  aa  there  was  a  consider- 
able body  of  Russian  hoi-so  and  foot,  with  some 
guns,  near,  the  attack  was  frustrated,  Osbom 
then  endeavoured  to  cut  otiT  the  communication 
between  Temriouk  and  Taman,  and  succeeded ; 
he  destroyed  a  bridge  which  spanned  a  channel 
connecting  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Temriouk 
Lake;  and  prevented  the  gaiTison  of  this  town, 
2000  strong,  from  advancing  to  tlie  relief  of  Taman 
and  Phauaguria. 

When  Captain  Osbom  had  returned  from  this 
short  service,  he  steamed  to  another  part  of  the 
Sea  of  AKof,  in  search  of  furtlier  adventures 
against  the  enemy.  Accompanied  by  the  Femmtif 
CnrkWf  Mecruit,  and  Ardent,  he  steamed  flero«  to 
Bi(Sloscrai  Spit,  where  the  jlussians  had  placed  a 
considerable  force  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  fishing- 
estabhshments,  digging  rifle-pits  and  constructing 
breast -works.  The  Rccrmt,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  destroyed  seven  boats  and  five  fisherj-- 
stations,  but  could  not  succeed  in  dislodging  the 
riflemen,  who  maintained  a  fire  so  severe  m  to 
render  tliis  enterprise  one  of  considerable  peril. 
On  the  20th,  the  Ardatt  went  further  east  to 
Krivai'a  or  Crooked  Bpit,  and  destroyed  three 
boats,  despite  the  opposition  of  a  large  body  of 
cavalry.  On  the  S-Uh,  the  Vt^ptug,  struggling 
against  bad  weather  and  shallow  water,  approached 
near  the  Ridloserai  Spit;  and  Osborn  forced  the 
riflemen  from  their  pits,  efleetod  a  landing,  and 
destroyed  the  barracks,  a  fishery  -  station,  and 
eleven  fine  boats.  On  the  same  day,  the  Jitcruit, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mariopol,  destroyed  two 
large  fisheiy-stations,  and  several  fine  launches 
mounted  on  land-carriages.  It  is  sad  to  contem- 
plate this  destraction  of  fisheries  and  fishing 
apphances,  ri^rded  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view ;  but  as  the  produce  was  known  to  be 
intended  for  the  Sebastopol  army,  steni  war 
demanded  the  devastation.  Captain  Osbom,  in 
his  dispatch  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^  said  i  *  Tho 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  enemy  to  pro- 
secute their  fisheries  upon  this  coast  are  the  best 
proof  of  their  importance  They  sometimes  move 
down  £00  or  300  soldiers,  who  escort  large 
launches  plaeed  upon  carriagcB  and  arahas  draviTi 


\>y  oxen  ladeo  witli  nets  and  gear,  as  well  as 
flsbermcn  to  work  them.  The  fiah,  directly  they 
are  caught,  are  carted  off  into  the  interior ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  destroyed 
seme  100  and  odd  launches  upon  one  spit  alone, 
some  idea  can  Iw  formed  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  fieh  consumed  on  this  coast ;  and  in  proof  of 
its  being  a  large  item  in  the  sustenance  of  Russian 
soldiers,  I  would  remind  you  that  hundreds  of 
tona  of  salted  and  dried  fish  were  found  and 
destroyed  by  ns  in  the  first  destruction  of  the 
railitaTy  depots  at  Genitchi  in  May  last,' 

While  Osboni  was  thus  engaged  on  the  northern 
spits,  Lieutenant  Commerell,  of  the  gun-boat  IFeset*, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Spit  of  Arabat,  entering 
the  rutrid  Sea,  and  executing  a  dashing  mantEuvre. 
He  had  ascertained  that  large  quantities  of  corn 
and  forage  were  stored  on  the  l)ank3  of  the 
river  Salghir,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  spit ; 
and  although  a  guard-house  and  a  sigmd-station 
were  near,  ho  determined  to  attempt  tiie  destruc- 
tion of  the  store.  At  four  in  the  morning  on  the 
11th  of  October,  Commerell,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  four  persons,  dragged  a  boat  across 
^Ihe  sandy  spitj  and  launched  it  on  the  Putrid  Sea, 
^ith  one  petty-officer  and  one  seaman,  he  then 
forded  the  river^  walked  two  mil^  and  a  half, 
came  up  to  the  com  and  hay  store,  and  destroyed 
about  400  tona.  How  he  anvl  his  companions 
fared  after  this  act  of  audacity,  the  lieutenant  may 
himself  tell.  '  Thia  alarmed  the  guard,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  mount&i  Cossacks,  who  were 
encamped  in  a  village  close  at  hand.  On  our 
retreating  we  were  so  hard  pressed  by  thorn  that, 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  tlie  last  300  yards 
being  mud,  and  the  cover  of  rifles  from  Mr 
Lillingstone  (mate)  and  a  man  who  remain e<I  in 
the  boat,  we  could  hardly  have  escaped  capture. 
Having  recrossed  the  spit,  we  returned  to  the 
Wuer  by  eight  A,  si.*  He  praises  the  conduct  of 
William  Rickard,  the  quarter-master, '  who,  though 
much  fatigued  himself,  remained  to  assist  the 
other  seaman  who,  fi^m  exhaustion,  had  fallen  in 
the  mud,  and  was  unable  to  extricate  himself; 
notwithstanding  the  enemy  were  keeping  up  a 
heavy  fire  on  us,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards,'  This  singular  enterprise,  so  illustrative  of 
the  care*for-nonght  tendencies  of  British  seamen, 
won  a  commandership  for  Lieutenant  Commerell, 
and  a  medal  and  a  gratuity  for  Wiiham  Rickard. 

Early  in  November,  Captain  Osbom,  command- 
ing the  whole  of  tlie  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
again  disturbed  the  operations  of  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  collect  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
Hussian  array.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  accumulating  largo 
quantities  at  Ghcisk,  intended  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  ice  and  frozen  snow  during  the  winter  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol.  Ilaving  several 
small  gun-boats,  lately  returaed  from  Kinbum,  at 
hand,  he  sent  them  to  Osboni,  who  at  once 
steamed  off  towards  Gheisk—near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  sen.     On  Uio  M  of  the  naonUi,  leaving  the 


FesuritiSf  Weier^  Curlew,  and  Ardent^  ill  cnat^ 
nient  positions  outside  the  small  shallow  liArboar» 
Oaborn  entered  the  harbour  with  all  hi»  gim-boali 
and  ships-boats.  Very  shortly  he  cQmtaitt«d  to  tiu 
flames  largo  stacks  of  com,  hay,  and  fatl,  vi&tbk 
near  the  shore  at  Yodina  and  Glofira  ;  the  slont 
were  immense,  and  as  they  were  guanied  by  bodME 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  the  burning  (lid  not  ta&c 
place  without  a  collision  with  the  enemy,  in  whteh 
a  few  lives  were  lost  on  both  aides  ;  a  smaU  tvHir 
work  had  been  thrown  up,  and  the  capture  of  tbi$ 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  operations.  Gb«ik 
near  which  enormous  stacks  iivere  seen,  was  ntxi 
visited ;  and  a  long  straggle  here  took  piao^  ftr 
there  were  3O0O  Cossacks  and  other  Russian  traofs 
defending  the  place ;  nevertheless  Osborn;  did  not 
stay  liis  hand  until  his  prescribed  work  w 
finished.  The  stores  destroyed  were  incalcolayc 
in  amount — none  of  the  officers  conld  even  gOM 
the  quantity. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  artnieB  and  fleet*  urert 
kept  in  conflicting  suspense  respecting  a  rumoorcd 
expedition  on  a  large  scale  to  the  regions  aruuai 
the  Sea  of  Azof;  orders  and  couuter-ordei^  yumd 
between  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  Paris,  and 
London,  until  at  length  the  fine  weatlier  departed, 
and  nothing  could  safely  bo  attempted  with  hrgt 
ships.  Captain  Osbom,  who  had  been  six  mootiu 
in  that  sea,  found  that  the  east  winds,  fra|aent 
fogs,  and  coming  ice,  warned  him  to  depart  ~ 
reconnoitred  once  again  the  jiorts  of  Mari' 
Taganrog,  Berdiansk,  Ghdsk,  Genitchi,  & 
assure  himself  that  Russian  trade  was  entire! 
an  end  at  those  places  for  the  winter  ;  ajid 
he  rctunied  to  Kertch  with  hts  light 
squadron,  the  value  of  which  in  shallow 
had  been  ftilly  tested. 

When  December  an-ived,  Kerteh  and  Yailkali 
became  gloomy  places  for  the*  Allied  troop*  ^lu^ 
tered  there.  No  enemy  was  visible,  no  operrtiiAB* 
were  planned,  and  few  points  of  interest 
be  met  with  in  the  half-deserted  and  h™*;^.., 
mantled  town.  The  Allies  were  pnnished  for  dM 
brutal  demolition  of  housea  and  buildingis  at 
Kertch ;  seeing  that  they  now  found  themselfs 
barracked  in  shattered  stmctnres  which  woold 
have  been  warm  and  weather- proof  had  lfc» 
soldiery  been  checked  in  their  riotous  HoeuM*. 
The  to^vn  was  divided  into  the  English  qoarlfr, 
French  quarter,  and  Turkish  quarter;  u;:  ' 
officers  sought  to  make  themselves  coni' 
in  the  less  injured  houses.  The  traders — a  moCc\ 
group  of  Russians,  Tatars,  Greeks^  GemujMk 
Italians,  Maltese,  Jews,  Circa^ians,  Ami«niaoi^ 
Turks,  and  Persians — carried  on  a  petty  <md- 
merce  with  the  victoi^  of  the  plaoe,  tft^ti^  «tfi 
to  avoid  giving  or  receiving  political  QfS&ac*^  md. 
managing  their  polyglot  dealings  by  si^s  fat 
language  and  by  fingers  for  afitbraetic  Tll«  rkt 
of  dram -drinking  became  a  curse  to  llie  plac*: 
for  whether  the  traders  dealt  in  hats,  buoo^ 
pictures,  candles^  sugar,  crockery,  sausages,  hiD4 
kerchiefa,  or  any  other  commodities^  they  "*^ 


cat- ried  on  a  half-coiicealcU  tmdo  in  ardent  spirits ; 
fttid  many  a  scene  of  grovelling'  dmnkennesa 
resulted  therefrom.  The  English  and  French, 
except  a  sroall  number,  gradually  left  the  place ; 
and  Turkish  troops  thenceforward  garrisoned 
Kertch,  Yen»kaI6,  and  Fort  Paul.  These  troops 
boloiigcd  chietly  to  the  Anglo  Turkish  contingent, 
organised  at  CoTistanlinople  under  British  officoi-s. 
This  force,  suggeatetl  bv  the  authorities  in  London, 
had  never  been  popular  cither  with  Lord  Ragtan 
or  Omar  Facha ;  while  the  French  liad  nothing 
to  do  witli  it.  Hence  the  gre.it  iire.solution  in 
making  it  practically  serviceaLlc,  At  one  time 
during  the  year  it  was  proposed  to  employ  the 
contingent  in  Asia;  then  at  Varna;  and  then  in 
turn  Eupatoria,  Balaktava,  Kertch,  and  Shumla, 
were  suggested :  every  plan  was  overthrown  in 
turn,  and  officers  and  men  became  wearied  with 
fretfiil  inactiTity.  At  length  Kertch  was  fin  nil  y 
decided  on,  late  in  autumn ;  portions  of  the  furce 
arriyed  by  degrees ;  and  the  Knglish  officers 
laboured  incessantly  to  bring  their  men  into  good 
discipline,  to  hut  them  well  for  the  winter,  to 
lay  in  ttores  of  all  kindi^,  and  to  maintain  the 
defences  in  good  order  against  bands  of  CossackB 
hovering  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  year  185G  arHred,  bringing  with  it  cold  so 
intense  that  the  Kertcb  and  Yenika!^  bays  became 
frozen  over ;  all  was  ice-bound  ;  and  a  problem 
arose  whether  the  Russians  would  attempt  any 
itack  on  the  Allies,  distant  as  the  latter  were 
cm  their  fleets.  This  severity  did  not  continuCj 
however,  for  occasional  thaws  loosened  the  ice. 
General  Vivian,  who  had  undertaken  the  heavy 
task  of  organiising  the  Turkish  Contingent— ren- 
dered still  more  difficult  by  a  strange  jealousy  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen's  ofiicers  in  the  regular 
army  against  this  irregnlar  force — succeede*!  in 
bringing  them  into  admirable  order  ;  and  by  their 
exertions  the  defences  of  Kertch,  Yenikalc,  and 
Fort  Paul  were  made  so  strong  as  to  defy  attack 
from  without.  From  the  date  of  bis  arrival  in 
the  Kertch  peninsula  a  great  change,  too,  was 
observable  in  other  particulars ;  drunkenness 
lessened,  and  the  trading  arrangements  were 
plaeetl  upon  an  improvetl  footing.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  weather  broke  sufficiently  to 
permit  ships  to  enter  with  supplies ;  and  the 
fiOjOOO  men  in  the  three  fortresses  became  amply 
ffernislied  with  all  necessaries.  From  time  to  tinjo 
rumours  spread  around  that  the  Russians  contem- 
plated an  attack  i  this  attack  never  came ;  but 
there  were  nevertheless  many  indications  during 
the  winter  that  the  enemy,  freed  from  the  harass- 
ing operations  of  Captain  Osboni's  squadron, 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  Spit  of  Arabat  available 
as  a  channel  whereby  provisions  and  stores  could 
be  sent  to  the  army  on  the  Sebastopoi  heights. 
It  was  strongly  ai^oied  by  many  military  autho- 
rities, that  Arabat  should  have  been  destroyed 
and  the  spit  taketi  possession  of  by  the  Allies, 
ere  the  winter's  frost  closed  the  Sea  of  Axof  against 
the   steam-squadron ;   and,  viewing  the   relation 


between  Kaffa  and  Arabat,  the  two  ends  of  the 
isthmus  separating  the  peninsula  of  Kertch  from 
the  other  part  of  the  Crimea,  it  certainly  appears 
as  if  such  an  achievement  would  have  been 
practicable — seeing  that  a  mihtary  force  and  two 
naval  forces  might  have  co-operated  to  that  end. 

What  operation  the  spring  might  have  brought 
forward  in  the  Aswf  regions,  the  contending 
powers  were  not  called  upon  to  determine.  Peace 
was  proclaimed ;  and  the  offensive  and  defensive 
arrangements  alike  ceasetl. 

One  more  scene  of  warfare,  Asia,  remains  to 
be  noticed. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  garrison 
and  the  English  ofQcets  to  Gumri  and  Tiflia,*  in 
December  1855,  the  Russians  entered  and  occupied 
Kara.  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  now  deprived 
of  the  energetic  support  of  General  WiUiams 
and  his  gallant  companions,  and  left  to  their 
own  incompetent  and  too  often  venal  Osmanli 
pacbasj  made  the  bc^^t  preparations  they  could  for 
fortifying  and  defending  Eraeroum.  This,  in 
truth,  was  not  a  difficult  matter ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  Williams  had  constructed  many 
strong  earthworks  in  the  town  several  months 
earlier;  and,  furthermore,  winter  offered  few 
inducements  to  General  Mouravieff  to  h^card 
an  expedition  over  the  snow-clad  billy  country 
between  Teal's  and  Erzeroum.  It  had  been  a 
genci-al  opinion  among  the  English  officers^  that 
Selim  Pacha  of  Erzeroum  might  have  pared 
Kars  if  he  had  sent  food  and  reinforcements  at  a 
time  when  ho  possessed  power  so  to  do :  they 
attributed  his  neglect  to  timidity  ;  but  reasoti  was 
afterwards  furnished  for  tlilnking  that  he  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  the  English  officers.  Early  in 
1850  he  began  to  get  rid,  by  any  available  preteicts, 
of  the  Englishmen  near  liim ;  feeling,  like  mimj 
other  [lacUas,  that  his  tendency  to  official  peculation 
and  bribery  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  honest 
and  keen-sighted  men — men,  too,  who  were  sup- 
ported, though  not  so  strenuously  as  was  neede^^ 
by  the  British  representative  at  Constantinople, 
The  Ottoman  government  became  aware  of  Selim*s 
unfitness  for  his  high  office,  and  recaUed  him  in 
March,  The  mushir  appointed  in  his  stead  was 
Ismail  Pacha,  distinguished  among  many  of  that 
name  as  the  successful  genei^  at  Kalafat 
Although  he  had  not  enjoyed  a  military  education, 
he  was  an  intelligent  man,  morally  as  well  as 
physically  brave,  and  able  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  high  position.  The  dauntless  Hungarian^ 
Kmeti,  accompanied  bim,  either  as  chef-d'etat 
major  or  general  of  division  ;  and  a  fair  probability 
was  presenter!  that  those  two  leaders  would 
worthily  maintain  Turkish  interests  in  and  near 
Emeroum.  The  restoration  of  peace  occurred, 
however,  before  this  qiiestion  could  be  tested. 

Another  Asiatic  force— Omar  Pacha's  army — 
was,  it  will  be  remembered, t  quartered  for  the 
winter  on  the  frontier*  of  MingreUa,  at  a  i^int 
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whithep  supplies  could  be  coavejed  up  a  Bmall 
river  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  near  Redout  KsM, 
An  extensive  eanip  was  formed,  forests  cleared, 
etFong  earthwork  defences  made,  huts  built,  roads 
cut^  and  drainages  effected,  Ali  Pacba,  left  in 
charge  by  Omafj  kept  the  troopa  in  good  exercise  ; 
and  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior,  to 
ascertain  the  locality  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Omar  doubtless  knew  that  he  eonld  tru£t  this 
officer ;  for,  in  truth,  he  needed  to  be  quite  certain 
on  this  point,  since,  at  the  battle  of  the  Ingour, 
although  his  soldiera  behaved  admirably^  many  of 
his  officers  had  betrayed  a  degree  of  cowardice 
almost  inconceivable.  One  Oaraanii  colonel,  on 
that  day,  hid  himself  in  an  hospital  during  the 
whole  of  the  battle,  despite  the  eftbrts  of  the 
snrgeons  to  drive  him  out ;  and  two  others, 
Rheltered  in  a  house,  refused  to  join  their  nicn 
until  Colonel  Ballard  ofllered  to  take  them  up,  one 
by  one,  on  a  horse  behind  him — his  body  to  fonn 
a  screen  between  the  enomy*s  shot  and  these 
pusillanimous  Osraanlis,  And  yet,  when  medals 
and  honours  were  sent  from  Constantinople,  the^c 
craveti  officers  managed  to  obtain  a  share.  During 
the  winter,  Omar  Pacha  visited  various  places  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Turkish 
garrisons  were  maintained  at  Trebizond,  Batoum, 
Bedout  Kal^,  Boucoum-Kal^,  and  other  posts; 
l)ut  peace  was  proclaimed  before  these  forces  were 
called  upon  again  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Many  authorities,  conversant  with  the  geography 
nnd  nations  of  South-western  A^ia,  urged  upon 
the  Allies  the  importance  of  framing  au  attack, 
for  the  campaign  of  l^rs,  on  the  Russian  power 
in  those  regions.  It  was  ui-ged  that,  if  a  curbing 
of  Muscovite  aggression  were  really  the  object  held 
in  view,  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Asia 
ought  not  to  be  merely  defensive.  The  Volga, 
the  Uralj  and  other  important  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Caspian,  ara  channels  for  a  very  largo  trade 
with  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Turcoman  tribes  on 
the  borders  of  that  sea  ;  and  it  was  submitted  that 
this  commerce  should  bo  broken*  One  plan, 
divulged  through  the  medium  of  the  public 
journals,  was  remarkable.  Its  originator  proposetl 
that  England  and  France  should  join  to  send  an 
army  of  20,000  men  to  Batoum  in  May  1866; 
that  this  armVj  aided  by  the  Turks,  woo  Id  conquer 
all  the  region  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  by  July  ;  that  the  in  ale  rials  for  a  steam- 
fiotilla,  framed  and  ready  for  building,  should 
follow  the  army ;  that  this  flotilla  should  bo  set 
afloat  in  the  Caspian  by  August ;  that  Russian 
trade  in  that  sea  would  be  immediately  checked  ; 
that  Schamyl  and  other  Caucasian  chieftains 
would  be  induced  to  aid  such  powerful  neighbours 
so  close  at  hand  ;  and  that  Russian  power  in  Asia 
would  thus  meet  with  a  decisive  and  severe  check ; 
indicated  by  the  establishment  of  the  line  of  the 
Caucasus  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  citar's 
oropirc.  The  war  did  not  continue  long  enough 
to  alford  time  citlier  for  the  acceptance  or  the 
rejection  of  this  plan. 
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It  would  uot  be  proper  to  terminate  this  Oj^ 
the  concluding  one  relating  to  liostiltti« 
the  several  armies  and  fleeti;^  ivithmtt 
briefly  to   a  few  remarkable  ctrettmBtsne 
nected  witli  the  British  army  in  th©  East  \ 
its  second  wintering  iu  the  Crimea.     If  s  i 
of  suffering  places  the  instituLiona   of  a 
uf>on  their  trial,  it  is  well  to  know  thM  Bq^ 
bore  the  trial  well,  in  so  far  as  concef 
improved  condition  of  the  armj  after  th#  \ 
had  been  made  known.    A   cry   of  ind 
went  up  from  the  people  at  large,  when  thji 
arising  from  tnisgovernment  had  become 
this    cry   could  not   insure   an    immediati 
efficient  remodelling  of  the  goverDinent 
ments  ;  but  it  could  and  did  lead  to  the 
of  such  plans,  although  at  an    eicpeDdit 
enonnouj?,  as   prevented  a   recurrence    of] 
miseries  in  the  following  winter. 

In  hospital  management^  tli©  winter  of 
presented  a  manifest  improTement  ov 
preceding  winter— not  in  the  eoudoet  of  * 
heroic  ladies  who  throughout  sacrificed  ema^i 
comfort,  and  imperilled  health,  in  tendijig  WJJi 
wante  of  woundwl  nnd  sick  soldier 
practical  details  of  the  scveraJ  dej 
nation  was  no  longer  astounded 
of  cargoes  of  drugs  buried  beneath 
and  shells  on  ehipboard;  of  medtcines 
Balaklavs  which  were  Gcede<l  at  SeaU 
hospital  -  stretchers  lying  at  Vania 
wounded  soldiers  were  2i)0  or  3(X»  milc« 
of  bed !jt cad- frames  on  the  Thames  while  tlw  b«d 
Btead-legs  were  on  the  Bosphorus ;  of  cotivaliaQaili 
retained  in  hospitals  because  there  was  no  apfitn 
with  which  to  cover  their  nakedness ;  of  ha» 
juice  and  other  medicines,  arrow-root  and  «lh« 
medical  comforts,  lying  for  many  weeks  in  i 
while  surgeons  were  crying  out  in  raia 
small  supplies  of  thoie  treasuree^  The«e 
evidences  of  mal^rgauisation  were  no 
presented.  8oUUei-a'  lives  became  valued  i 
liigher  price  thau  oflicial  fomu^ani  ;  and 
no  longer  permitted  to  retain  a  shattered 
unheeded  on  shipboard  for  twenty-faor 
while  the  authorities  debated  which 
should,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  th# 
receive  him.  Nor  wu  there  any  ^e|vetjticlln  «fi 
mournful  spectacle  of  a  body  of  wounded  maiiM^ 
beating  about  in  the  Bosphoros  nutil  the  kMl^ 
question  could  be  solved  whether  these  sea-teMkn 
ought  to  be  sent  to  a  seamen's  hospital  or  fe 
soldiers^  hospital.  Those  days  were  paised.  Hi 
hospitals  were  increased  in  tramher,  nnA  jtgtf 
improved  in  management. 

At  Balaklava,  sutScieutly  removed  from  lltf 
overcrowded  unhealthy  town  to  ulMaiii  ib* 
advantages  of  the  hill-breeaEea,  was  an  boi^tti 
consisting  of  one  central  buildiuif,  murannM 
by  numerous  huts  and  sheds  for  the  nnnnimi^i 
tion   of  inyahds,   EUi^eoUiS^  uunog,    cooki^  HiA 


others  At  Scatari  imd  KuloM,  on  the  Busphoras, 
were  those  luge  eitftblishmonts  which  have 
^ ready  boen  deBoribet^*  and  which  were  the 
fimt  to  receive  benefit  from  the  gentle  haud  of 
woman  as  au  admiaislrator.  Later  in  the  date 
of  H»  establi^hmeiit  was  Ihe  h^j&piLit  at  lleiikJoi, 
a  village  iinboddetl  bi  tlie  hills  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Dardanelles  on  the  Asiatic  side ;  founded 
in  the  autoum  of  1&5Q,  and  pkeed  under  thu 
mjuiagement  of  Dr  Parkes,  this  hospital  became 
excellent  in  all  Its  arrangements :  the  sod  expe- 
nence  of  the  pa&t  having   suggested   uumeruua 


advantageous  plans  &nd  oontdvanceA.  A  smaller 
and  la»  convenient  hospital  had  previouslj  been 
established  at  Abydoa,  a  littlo  further  norih  on 
the  same  shore.  Lajitlj,  still  more  remote  from 
tbe  seat  of  war,  was  the  hospital  at  Smyrna. 

Kumberlesa  were  the  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  these  hospitals  and  their  internal 
history;  hnt  tbe  meet  instructive  were  tbiwe 
relating  to  the  personal  characteristics  of  tbe 
iniuates.  Two  or  three  of  the  ladies  who  volon* 
teered  their  services  have  published  narratives 
or    diaries   of  their   experience    while    in    the 
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hospitals ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  favour- 
able was  the  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  tho 
writers  by  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  themselves. 
One  has  recorded  the  odd  but  impoiiiiioned  way  in 
which  a  soldier  said  to  his  comrade :  '  Tom ! 
them's  the  nusse^/' — and  the  deep  earnestness 
with  which  n  woundwl  man  Raid  to  one  of  her 
lady-<x>m  pan  ions :  *  I  bt'Ueve  you  are  not  a  human 
being,  but  an  angel!' — and  the  expr^sion  of 
positive  certainty  with  which  a  newly  arrived 
soldier  said  to  her :  'I  would  like  wme  of  that ; 
1  have  had  nothing  from  tlie  hand  of  a  woman 
yet  I  I  beUeve  if  I  had  something  from  the  hand 
of  fl  woman  I  would  get  weJl/  8he  lias  nKorded^ 
io*\  many  instances  of  tjuaint  coobieia  imdcr 
Buffering.  The  authorities  at  Smyraa  Hospital 
had  prohibited  smoking  in  the  wurds  and  corri- 
dors ;  but  an  invalid  surmounted  the  ohstnclc 
thus  : — He  had  just  had  one  of  hL-i  toes  taken 
off  under  the  influence  of  chloroforoi.     It  bled 
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proftisely;  and  the  surgeon,  after  binding  it  up, 
went  awayj  giving  her  strict  injunctious  not  to 
allow  him  to  move,  and  ordering  him  some 
medicine,  to  be  presently  sent.     Hbe  was  called 

away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  went,  leaving  H 

with  strict  orders  not  to  put  btn  foot  down.  On 
her  return  to  his  l»&iside,  to  her  ostonisliment 
he  was  gone  ;  and  after  searching,  nhe  discovered 
him^  by  the  traces  of  blocjd  on  t!ie  stairs  and 
eonidor,  sitting  down  in  the  yard,  ^mokinif  his 
pipe  with  the  greatest  *antj  /)roid.  She  spoke  to 
him  seriously  about  disc^bpying  orders  and  doing 
Ijimxelf  an  injurj' ;  but  he  wius  perfectly  callous 
on  the  aubject  of  his  toe.  She  suci-eoded,  however, 
in  worieing  on  his  foeUngs,  at  having  riiHflgtired 
the  oorridor  with  bloo<l.  80  irresistible  were  the 
yearnings  of  most  of  the  men  for  tlie  fli(?ap  luxury 
of  a  pipe,  that  the  hospital  ftitthorities  afllerwartht 
relaxed  the  severity  of  their  rule  in  this  particular. 
An  important  testimony  to  the  cb«»ctor  of  the 
common  soldiers  was  fumiehed  by  th#  gentlo- 
women  who  thus  had  opportunitiei  of  observing 
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them    under    trials    of    great    seven tj.      It    is 

I  fcp-eed  on  all  bands  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
towards  tiio  ladies  theraselves  was  most  cxem* 
piftty;  every  soldier  was,  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  gentleman,  in  m  far  as  concern wi 
a  delicate  respect  for  the  sex  of  those  who  had 
voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  deeds  of  kind* 
ness  under  circtimttanees  m  peculiar  ;  if  swearing 
and  coarse  language  are  too  tjommon  among 
trwipSj  all  was  hushed  when  the  gootl  Samaritans 
were  near- — honour,  justice,  delicacy,  thankfulneR^, 
drove  away  all  rough  thoughts  and  rough  words 
at  snch  moments.  One  of  the  men  said  to  a 
visitor:  'Before  Miss  Nightingale  came,  there  whb 
such  cussin'  and  swtmrin' !  but  after  that  it  waa 
as  holy  as  a  church.'  In  their  normal  condition, 
too,  as  healthy  active  men,  the  soldiers  shewed 
tbemfielves  willing  to  follow  where  judicious 
example  led.  When  regularly  paifl,  and  with 
no  other  mode  of  indulgence,  they  spent  tbeir  pay 
in  liquor,  and  disgraced  the  camp  with  drunken- 
ness ;  but  when  tho  PostoflSee  authorities  estaU 
lished  two  money-order  offices,  at  head-quarters 
and  at  Balaklava,  the  remembrance  of  home 
sprang  up  ;  parents,  wives,  aweethearta,  sisters, 
child renj  were  called  to  mind,  and  money-orders 
were  sent  to  the  old  country,  to  comfort  those 
who  had  been  left  behind.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
after  tlie  establishment  of  this  salutarj'^  sjstom, 
more  than  1000  money -ordere  wiire  obtained,  for 
sums  averaging  about  £3  eaeh  ;  some  of  the  sol- 
diers sent  so  much  as  £l5  or  £20,  shewing  thfit 
they  must  have  saved  thoir  pay  during  the  din  of 
war.  Misa  Nightingale,  than  whom  no  one  had 
earned  a  better  right  to  form  an  opinion,  spoke 
at  all  times  strongly  and  firmly  in  favour  of  the 
soldiers.  Mr  Augustus  Staftbrd,  during  a  debate 
in  parliament  concerning  the  war,*  read  a  letter 
received  from  that  lady  in  March  1856,  in  which 
she  said  :  *  I  have  never  been  able  to  join  in  the 
popular  cry  alxmt  the  recklessness,  sensuality,  and 
helplessness  of  the  soldier.  I  should  say — and^ 
perhajifi,  few  have  seen  more  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  classes  of  England  than  I 
have  before  I  came  out  here — that  I  have  never 
seen  so  teachable  and  helpful  a  classi  as  the  atmy 
generally.  Give  them  opportunity  promptly  and 
securely  to  send  money  home,  and  they  will  use 
it  Give  them  schools  and  lectures,  and  they 
will  come  to  them,  Gi\"e  them  books  and  games 
and  amusements,  and  they  will  leave  ofl"  drinking. 
Give  them  work,  and  they  will  do  It.  Give  them 
suflering,  and  they  will  bear  it.  I  would  rather 
have  to  do  with  the  army  than  with  any  other 
class  1  have  ever  attenipted  to  serve ;  and  when 
I  compare  tliem  with  .....  l  am  sti-uck  with 
the  soldier's  superiority  as  a  moral,  and  even  an 
intellectual  being.'  This  is  indeed  encouraging 
praise  from  such  a  sonrco. 

It   was   not   meet    that   the    war  should  end 
without  Bomc  public  recognition  of  tiie  services 


rendered  by  Mi^s  Nightingale,  nlbcit  the  rcx{iiii«4 
no  reward  but  the  approval  of  her  own  ooo&dcncr. 

Accordingly  a  committee  was   foruie«l  to  cdigti 
subscriptions   for  a  'Nightingale    Fuml  ;*   aj  '» 
record   of  national   gratitude   for    the  mtalaaU^ 
services  rendered  by  her  to  the  sick  aod  woomM 
of  the  British  forces  j'    and  *  to    enable  hm  l» 
establish  an  institution  for  the  training,  f^stenmc^ 
and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospitjii  &ttcnd«iiti' 
The  latter  object  was  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  Miss  Nightingale  hei'self,  who  d^ired  that  tkc 
testimonial  should  be  a  means  of  good  to  vnhm, 
and  not  a  compliment  merely  personal  to  herMlt 
At  the  public  meeting  in  London  (HoveiaW  S% 
18uo)  which   established    the    Fund,   Mr  Sidag 
Herbert  gave  many  i^ingular    anenodotcs  of  tk 
inHueuce  which  this  lady  had  over  tbe  saiSaj 
A   c^in'espondcnt  at   Scutari    wrote    to   him:  ^1 
have  just  he«rd  such  a  pretty   aceoiint  from  a 
soldier  describing  the  comfort  it  v^ns  even  to  •» 
Florence   pass — *•  Slie  would    epcak    to   one  asU 
another,  and  nod  and  smile  to  a  many  tnore ;  bn 
she  couldn't  do  it  to  all,  yon  know,  for  we  I^ 
there  by  hnndrofia  ;  but  we  could  kiss  her  sh«da« 
as  it  foil,  and  lay  our  heads  tm  the  pillow  «giia 
content."  '    The  men  who  could  thus  speak  po<tiT 
while  speaking  only  that  which  they  felt  to  !• 
true,   were  not   likely   to   forget   her    whum  lii» 
Testimonial   was   intended    to    honour.      It  vts 
right  that  the   list  of  subscribers     should    csbb- 
priijo  the  names  of  the  high-bom   and  weAlthy, 
the  princes,  the  statesmen,  the  merchant5  "f  t^i 
land;  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  Brit 
dents  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  sent  tbeir  t'.*j... .- 
tions ;   but  it  was   still  more   pleasant  to  knoir 
that  all  the  Crimean  soldiers  took  part  in  the  g»d 
work.    A  subscriptlon-lHK>k  was  opened  m  mA 
regiment;   and   about  sixty    re^meuti   coUfOMd 
an  averj^e  sutn  of  nearly  £50  each  ;  hedd««  i^ 
regular   regiments,  too,  the  Commissariiit,   r.*** 
Transport;,  Ordnance,  Hospital,  Fo«t-oflic«^  aod  lit 
other  general  departmenla  contributed.     In  Attn, 
it  was  an   expression    of  grateful    homage  frte 
fiO,0<X)  weather-beaten  men  to  a   sniali   nnmW 
of  gentle  but  dauntless  women,  who  had  brawd 
a  multitude  of  dangers  and  disoomforta  in  the  Mil 
desire  to  do  good. 

The  subscribed  funds  for  the  use  of  tJie  -  • 
impoverished  soldiei-s,  or  for  the  support 
widows  and  orphans,*  had  been  nioist  pr^^ 
request  during  tlie  winter  l854-,'>.      The  '  i.  1 
Army  Fund'  closed  ita  labours  in  Mav  ;  ai 
liaglan,    writing    to    Lord    Pannmro,    j^r,; 
acknowledged  the  laboura  of  the  geutlemen  «i^ 
acted  as  tho  administratoT*  of  the   Fund  ;   'Th«f 
courtesy,  their  kindness  of  hearty  and  their  unc<*» 
ing  desire  to  gratify  the  wiahes  of  idl,  an-  aUvr  iB 
I  can  say  in  their  favour.    Thej  carry  willt  ticai 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  eveiy  oflSt^r-r  »r»i 
maUp  who  are  equally  anxious  with  inVselt 
the  amplcit  testimony  to  the   manner  in  '< 

•  Chapter  \TIL,  pp.  &1|^18. 
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they  have  fulfilled  their  onerous  taak,  despite  of 

fatigue,  weatber,  and  every  possible  ineomrGniencc' 
The  whole  enterpTJsse  was,  Indeed^  admirably  man- 
aged ;  for  the  fulministratars,  by  engaging  rouica, 
muleteera,  and  Croatian  hamals  or  iwrtore  at  Con- 
stantinople, were  enabled  to  convey  their  welcome 
stores  to  the  camp  ;  '  they  never  bad  cause  to  ask 
for  the  serviei'8  of  n  fatigue-party,  or  in  any  way  to 
encroach  upon  the  already  ovenvrought  strength 
of  the  troops.'  It  ia  probable  that  a  gum  of 
£24,0<X)  was  never  better  expended  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  body  of  men  than  by  this  association. 
The  '  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,'  founded  by  the 
TStne^f  was  a  wortliy  companion  to  the  *  Crimean 
Army  Fu«d  ;'  it  was  commence*!  about  the  same 
time,  ended  ita  operations  about  the  same  time, 
and  involved  tlie  expenditure  of  about  an  equal 
sum  of  money  :  the  one  fund  was  to  supply  extra 
articlctt  of  generous  diet  to  the  overworke<l  and 
underfed  officers  and  troops  at  tlie  eami) ;  the 
otber  was  to  furnish  medical  comforts  to  the 
hospitals  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere.  The  *  Cen- 
tral Association  in  Aid  of  the  Wives  and 
Families  of  Soldiers  ordero<l  on  Active  Service,' 
colleeteil  bet  we  en  tbc*  autumn  of  1854  and  the 
Hpring  of  185fi  the  sum  of  £120,000  ;  of  wbich 
sum  £eOjf>00  had  been  administered  in  pecuniar)' 
relief,  and  a  portion  of  the  remainder  in  heddingj 
clothing,  furniture,  medical  attendance,  and  other 
modes  of  assistance ;  of  about  70  r^ments  engaged 
in  the  Crimea,  tbe  Association  assisted  on  an 
average  aliout  9H  soldiers'  wives  and  130  aoldiei-a' 
children  per  regiment,  amounting  to  16,003  in  all ; 
among  the  recipients  were  *  four  widows,  cachMith 
five  sons  engaged  in  the  war,'  Tlic  '  Patriotic 
Fund'  reached  a  sum  of  £1^4(10,000 ;  and  at  a  time 
when  tlie  cessation  of  war  (March  185G)  defined  a 
limit  to  tbe  number  of  those  who  would  ho  made 
willows  or  orphans  by  the  effects  of  the  war,  the 
Commissioners  raised  the  rate  of  allowancoj  and 
classified  the  payments  in  a  clear  fonn*  At 
that  time  there  were  on  the  books  of  tbe  Fund 
74  officers'  widows^  and  149  officers'  children  ; 
2850    Don -commissioned    officers'    and    privates' 
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And  to  tbe  vidnws  nnd  orptihUB  of  coloiieK  HnifaJiU.r,  £16^  snd 
for  nah  ehfld,  £.Hi  lltnitcnMnt-colaiiela,  aa&tullf,  ££3,  And  for 
cBcli  clilld,  £ltl;  msjors*,  uiTHtaUy,  £43,  and  fot  Mch  child,  £H  ; 
cnpUlnR,  annaiillT,  £37,  and  for  each  child,  £13;  Iteutenanta, 
aiiDiiKUj,  £30,  iind  jor  pqcH  child,  £10;  «i»ifrn>s  nnauall}-,  C27,  and 
tor  ewh  child,  £lf) ;  with  cfur^pnurilnif  ratik«  in  the  Royal  >'a*f, 

*nien  illowtncrft  (rl»n  to  ttie  vidnw*  nml  orphan*  of  oflkn^ 
abeve  th«  nmk  of  major  a  $11110  rqual  to  tn-o  UiiriU  of  itic  OTdhiary 
peiwlDD,  and  to  tbe  wholv  tit  tMv  oriiiitifT  eompaxflontite  DUon-nnce  ; 
«nd  to  the  widow*  and  orpliMi*  of  officers  b«low  that  rank,  a  •uin 
f^tiil  iQ  tlUrec-roartliii  of  thu  ordlnarj- ppii*lofl,  nud  lo  the  whole  of 
tot  onUnarj  eompwlpnute  nUow-ancF.*^ 


widows,  and  3423  children— presenting  a  total  of 
6496  pensioners.  The  difference  between  the  two 
Funds,  financially  eonsidered,  was  maitdy  this: 
the  'Central  Association'  made  ita  payments  for 
temporary  relief  out  of  capiful^  and  necessarily 
exhausted  its  means  soon  after  the  terminatioQ  of 
the  war  ;  whereas  the  *  Patriotic  Fund '  made  its 
grants  and  pensions  out  of  intert-jif,  and  thereby 
i-etained  means  of  giving  pern,^ueuey  to  its 
operations. 

The  dietary  operations  of  the  army — a  subject 
of  no  small  importance — underwent  great  improve- 
ment in  the  interval  between  the  two  winters. 
The  JBnglish  officers  readily  admittcti  that  M, 
Soyer,  sent  out  by  the  goi'ernment  with  a  com- 
mission to  tills  intent,  wrought  useful  reforms  in 
a  department  wherein  the  English  army  is  less 
skilful  than  the  French.  Supposing  a  definite 
amount  of  provisions  to  bo  at  hand,  it  is  an 
important  problem  to  determine  bow  best  to 
prepare  from  them  nourishing  rations,  especially 
for  the  sick,  at  times  and  in  places  where  few 
facihties  are  oflcred.  It  was  in  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari^  during  their  time  of  wretchedness  and 
misery,  that  M,  Soyer  first  iHSgan  his  operations ; 
he  built  new  kitcheus,  or  rearranged  those 
already  existing ;  invented  stoves  and  ovena  that 
would  economise  fuel  ;  surrounded  himself  with 
culinary  apparatus ;  brought  his  staff  of  asiistants 
into  a  good  system  ;  and  shewed  that  good  food 
might  be  provided  more  cheaply  than  bad,  under 
efhcient  armngements.  He  wrote  out  exact 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  those  whom  he 
could  not  personally  superintend  •  and  as  the 
Minister  of  War  had  sent  out  orders  that  the  plans 
of  M.  Soyer  should  receive  every  aid  from  the 
various  army  departments,  i-eforms  were  gradually 
introduced  without  collisions  in  authority.  When, 
by  the  month  of  May  1805,  M,  Soyer  had  improved 
tlie  cookery  for  invalids  at  Scutari  and  Kululi, 
he  departs!  for  Balaklava,  to  ascerlain  whether  he 
might  render  similar  service  to  the  strong  and 
healthy  at  the  seat  of  war.  Examining  the  usual 
rations  issued  by  the  commissariat;  considering 
the  kiudai  qualities,  and  quantities  of  the  food ; 
looking  round  at  the  simple  culinarj'  apparatus 
available  to  the  soldiers ;  and  appreciating  the 
smallneas  of  the  time  and  skill  likely  to  bo  at  their 
disposal — ^he  sought  to  make  the  best  of  that  which 
was  at  hand.  He  prepared  recipes  for  camp- 
cookery,  caused  them  to  be  printed  at  head- 
quarters, and  then  distributed  them  throughout 
the  regiments.  Thus  tlie  officers  and  men  became 
admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  '  JIntton-soup,' 
'  Plaiu  Pea-soup,'  '  Stewed  Salt  Beef  and  Pork  k 
la  Omar  Pacha/  *  French  Beef-soup  or  Camp  Pot 
au  Feu;  '  Stewed  Fresh  Meat,'  ^  Cossacks'  Plum- 
pudding/  kc. — the  principle  of  comiKtsttiun,  in  all 
cases,  being,  that  no  component  should  he  named 
but  such  as  the  soldiers  had  a  fair  chance  of 
obtaining:  practical  utility  was  the  first  thing 
aimed  at.  The  openmg  of  the  Guards'  camp* 
kitchen,  in  the  summer,  "ivas  a  grand  affair,  at 


which  the  commanders  of  both  armies  w«re 
present ;  huge  iron  boilers  were  each  devoted  to 
its  pecaliar  Eoup  or  stew,  all  prepared  from  the 
common  rations  of  the  troops.  Shortly  after  thil^ 
M,  Soyer  gave  a  course  of  instruction  to  the  cooks 
of  the  regiments,  teaching  them  how  to  employ 
the  stoves  and  ovens  which  he  had  contrived, 
how  to  economise  fuel,  how  to  use  every  atom  of 
provisions  without  waste,  and  how  to  produce 
nourishing  warm  food  at  a  lesa  cost  than  the  balf- 
cooked  ill^servert  rations  of  the  previous  winter. 
Colonel  Daniel  J  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  wrote 
to  head-quarters  in  expression  of  his  sense  of  the 
marked  value  of  these  improvements  ;  shewing 
the  singular  way  iu  which  the  prevention  of  waste 
led  to  real  cheapness,  and  adding :  *  I  consider  the 
arrangements  relative  to  the  small  consumption 
of  ftiel,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  the  cooking 
is  conducted  will,  when  fully  carried  out,  tend 
much  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  wclllieing  of 
the  soldiers.*  At  a  later  period,  when  an  armis- 
tice led  to  an  Interchange  of  hospitalities  between 
the  hostile  commanders,  and  when  Codrington 
entertained  Ijiiders,  Pelissier,  Bella  Marmora, 
and  a  large  nnmber  of  other  officers,  at  a  ^and 
banquet,  M.  Soyer  preparefl  a  p^ce  de  rr^istanm, 
which  he  designated  *  Soyer's  Culinary  Emblem  of 
Peace,  the  Maccidine  Lydersienne  h  la  Alexander 
II,' — a  monster  compound  prepared  in  a  singular 
way  from  all  the  usual  materials  for  officers' 
camp-dinners;  and  served  up  in  the  cover  of 
a  stove,  default  of  a  dish  sufficieTitlj  large. 
Such  dietetic  curiosities,  however,  were  of  little 
account ;  if  the  novelties  had  borne  relation 
merely  to  delicacies  obtainable  by  officers,  they 
would  have  had  little  military  importance ;  but 
the  recipes  and  apparatus  were  made  applicable 
to  the  regiments  generaUy,  in  their  daily  routine 
of  service,  and  to  the  daily  rations  ;  and  M.  8oyer 
did  not  rclinqniah  his  labours  until  he  had  ob- 
tained from  England  large  supplies  of  boilers  and 
culinary  vessels  constructed  on  his  own  plans,  nor 
until  he  had  made  his  systems  of  procedure  faml- 
Uarly  known  throughout  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimea,  All  felt  that  carap-coofcery — in  relation 
to  the  saving  of  time,  space,  and  material,  and  to 
the  raaiiitenaneo  of  health  and  strength  among 
the  men— deserved  more  attention  than  it  had 
hitherto  received  in  the  British  army. 

In  their  hours  of  relaxation,  during  the  later 
mouths  of  the  war,  the  officers  and  men  sought 
to  bring  back  home-pieasures  to  rememhnmce  by 
getting  up  theatrical  performances.  The  French, 
at  all  times  more  disposed  than  their  Allies  to 
holiday  and  spectacle,  began  tlie  system ;  i>ut  the 
English  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The  very  ex- 
citement attending  the  construction  of  a  theatre, 
the  painting  of  scenes,  the  provision  of  dresses,  and 
the  selection  of  music,  added  to  the  merriment  of 
the  attempt;  and  the  commanders  were  too  wise 
to  check  a  tendency  which  kept  the  armies  in 
good-humour.  Sometimes  the  English  visited  the 
French  perfonnances,  sometimes  the  French  those 


conducted  by  the  EngUsh ;  the  Sardinians  wid  fi 
were  nothing  loa£h  to  mingle  among  the  ipeclili 
and  the  vivutidikreM  of  the  French  rcgimeati  0( 
sionally  graced  the  performances  with  their  li 
military,  half-feminine  presence.  Bhakspaoii  \ 
genteel  comedy  were  hardly  practicable;  mflfl 
farce  and  laughable  burlesque  came  more  M 
within  the  means  of  the  j>erformers^  wen*  I 
obnoxious  to  criticism,  and  led  more  direct!] 
the  merriment  which  was  the  chief  object  ia  n 
The  performers  were  in  most  ca^es  officen  U 
the  rank  of  colonel  downwards,  iadudiiig 
surgeons ;  but  a  few  of  humbler  grade  were  w 
sionally  intrusted  with  subordinate  part^ 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army,  the  ser^eea 
and  corporals  of  the  Eifle  Brigade  gained  b 
renown  from  a  performance  wholly  bj  themceli 
considered  to  hval  the  b^  histrionic  dl^th^ 
the  commissioned  officers :  it  constituted  a  m 
rial  part  of  the  amusement  to  @ee  how  Qtat^ 
Stainer  maintained  the  part  of  Ellen  Oourtl?, 
Sergeant  Hill  that  of  her  maid  Lucy ;  and  in  wl 
manner  the  dealers'  stores  of  Balaklava  had  b( 
rendered  available  to  the  supply  of  fdniai 
apparel.  On  other  ocea&ionSj  the  officeiv  *« 
impart  mystery  to  the  playbills  by  epelling  Ub 
names  backwards,  and  announcing  'Mtrprii 
athletic  performances'  by  P]x>feKBOT8  l^giCjn 
Margiw,  and  Nrubpeh.  Performer*  were  fi 
quently  called  before  the  curtain  to 
meed  of  general  applause  j  and  if 
were  thrown  nt  tliem,  it  was  becauad  \ 
no  bouquets  to  throw.  Borne  of  the 
played  considerable  skill  as  sccne>painfe 
the  regimental  bands  supplied  exceUent 
Although  in  most  eases  tiiQ  spectator!  | 
assembled  in  a  pit  arranged  with  deznocrati« 
lity,  there  were  a  few  special  oeca&ioiia  on  ' 
cushioned  benches  were  gappUcd  for  the  i 
six  generals,  on  one  auspicious  evening,  1 
a  camp -theatre  with  their  angissl 
The  Light  Brigade,  at  one  perTortnaikDe^* 
collection  among  the  audience,  atid  seat  jCTV)  ' 
the  humbler  class  of  sufferers  by  the  bnrnngi 
Coven t  Garden  Theatre  in  Ijiondoii ;  thaa  w*fMi 
amusement  and  kindness  go  hand  in  hand.  Abii 
Christmas,  the  French  gave  a  *  dres^-ball '  te  tQ 
English  at  their  camp-viUage  of  Little  K&mlMli 
on  the  AVoronifow  Road ;  and  as  the  ladles^  vifil 
di&res  and  shopkeepers,  numbered  only  ei|dit|  11 
attempts  to  imitate  the  etiquette  of  a  baU-rW 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  hilarity.  In  d 
daytime,  during  diy  bracing  wintry  weal^ 
nearly  a  hundred  mounted  odicers  woaM  MO 
times  join  in  a  'paper-hunt* — thus  managed: 
man,  well  mounted,  started  oA*  at  a  high  speed  «n 
the  plateau,  dropping  pieces  of  paper  at  tntoiil 
and  keeping  as  much  m  possible  out  of  i^ 
among  the  hollows ;  after  a  quarter  of  an  kM^ 
sUrt,  the  huntsmen  would  ride  off  in  pvmriS  f 
him,  guided  in  their  track  only  by  the  pieoil  i 
paper,  the  'fox- trail;'  and  the  hunt  ecdsd  whfl 
any  of  the  pursuers  came  up  wi^  the  nuuMSn. 
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DIPLOMACY,  FROM  THE  VIESKA  COKFEREKCES  TO  THE  TEACE. 


becomes 
revert  to  the  diplomatic  nego- 
*"'=""«,  which  had  never  ceased 
irried  ou  during  the  war 
lilt-  Mji/de  battlea  with  the  pen 
,  having  been  ftdly  as  uuinerous  as 
the  deadly  cont^tjt  with  the  sword. 
The  pccuhar  nature  of  the  war  hasi 
rendered  desirable  such  a  mode  of 
'  narratiDg  it«  history  as  would  fuermit  the 
two  sifnuJtaneotia  Etrcams  of  operations,  political 
aud  beUigcrent,  to  be  treated  separately.  Thus^ 
irrespective  of  the  warlike  series,  former  Chapters 
of  the  volume  have  diBcuBsed,  in  sncc^ssion,  the 
political  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war* — the 
'secret  correspond enco,'  and  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Turkey + 
— and  the  course  of  European  diplomacy,  either  to 
tcrmLuate  the  struggle  or  to  strengthen  the  liands 
of  the  Allies,  from  the  declamtion  of  war  in  1854 
to  the  Vienna  Conferences  in  1855.1  ^ViiotUer 
twelve  months  of  negotiation  now  await  notice. 
By  a  curioufi  coincidence,  it  happens  that  tiie 
event*  of  the  war,  diplomaticalJy  considered,  are 
separable  into  three  intervals,  each  about  a  year 
in  duration  :  thu^s  the  month  of  April,  1853, 
rendered  manifest  to  all  Europe  that  Prince 
MenchikofTa  mission  to  Constantinople  was  of 
such  a  nature  aa  would  involve  Kussia  and 
Turkey  iu  war ;  April,  1854,  placed  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  posseswsion  of  the  declaration  of  war 
by  England  and  France  against  HuBsia,  signc<l 
towards  the  end  of  March  ;  April,  1S5,%  witnessed 
the  failure  of  the  diplomatists  to  produce  a  sating 
factory  result  frum  the  conferences  at  Vienna; 
and  April,  1856,  was  opened  by  the  tJashing  across 
Europe,  through  the  medium  of  the  electric- wires, 
of  the  news  that  a  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been 
^signed  at  Paris  a  few  houra  before  the  montli 
b^an.  By  what  oourue  of  negotiation  the  tenus 
of  this  Treaty  were  determined,  Uie  present  Chapter 
I  will  narrate. 

BfigDLT    op   THE    TIENNA    CONPEniNCES. 

The  failure  of  the  mission  intrusted  t^j  Lord  John 
Kaasell,  as  British  representative  at  the  Vienna 

*  Cfaaptef  I.,  Itp,  Ktl«  ♦  Chiirtfrni,  pp.  M7I, 


Confctencea  in  1S55,  was  mArkcd  Ig- 
circumstances  worthy  of  ni>te.  liipJoxnary  b, 
its  nature,  of  a  secret  character,  Tlr"  -- 
of  Europe,  whether  despotic  or  i 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  nmkiu^  h^ 
ugniog  peace:  whether  the  uecwssary  fttn« 
*  sinews  of  war»  are  willingly  pruviiled  br 
respective  nations,  is  a  question  of  detaU  m  cad 
particular  case;  us  is  Uker^'ise  the  saiStty  «f  * 
sovereign  or  his  ministets,  ia  the  event  of  •  wv 
being  unpopular ;  but  the  right  is  tnherest  ib  tbt 
very  nature  of  sovereignty.  It  follows  Uui,  ia 
form  if  not  in  substance,  ki  i  >?  war  ntkr 

tlian  nations;    and  the  p</.  rrefpucidcaet 

ending  in  war  or  in  pe^ce,  a&  Ui«3  cam  uuiy  H 
is  Tcgal  rather  than  nationat  Eciglstui,  at  u 
example,  has  in  many  instaocea  hven  lelt  almi 
wholly  in  ignorance  of  diplomatic  qaanilt  vail 
brought  to  the  verge  of  war,  since  tlio  uuni^m\d 
the  crown  claim  the  exercise  of  tlioir  ow&  diKS*- 
tion  concerning  the  time  atid  mode  of  dird|^ 
their  political  secrela.  These  ebanueteriilici  ti 
diplomacy,  whether  conducire  or  not  to  tbo  v«fr 
being  of  tlie  nation,  were  displayed  dtuiiig  dt 
late  war — in  the  ignorance  of  the  liritisli  tuink, 
during  a  long  period,  cotjcerning  the  *wKPd 
correspondence*  with  Ru^a  ;  aiid  in  MinUai  %&•- 
ranee  of  the  concluding  scenes  in  the  ^- — " 
mission  to  Vienna.  It  wu  felt  to  be  uw^ 
a  former  section  *  to  trace  tbo  mode  in  w  J 
'secret  correspondence'  became  koi^wn 
British  pubUc,  through  Uie  discoiitciit  of  a  i^n-ui 
diplomatist  ;  and  now  it  is  ei|iiiLlly  noo««9iJrT  iti 
mark  the  steps  which  led  to  the  r^tttiatMm 
concerning  the  Russell  missioti,  tudtioed  m  tbfl9 
revelations  were  by  the  discontent  of  aci  AmtziM 
diplomatist.  In  diis  instance,  if  in  tut  oilier,  |tti»> 
ful  consequences,  without  corrosponditig  bSMlk 
attendetl  the  witliholding  of  pliun  facta  tnm  A 
people  anxious  only  for  an  bonotttmbl*  nfey 
during  a  critical  period. 

When  the  plenipotentiariee  aissembl«ii  at  \imm 
in  March  1855,  Lord  John  B.iiiie«U  wont  umd 
with  instructions  from  the  Bart  nf  ClBtcnianf 
touching  the  terms  on  which  EnglmiMi  vnd^ 
consent  to  temiinate  the  iivnp  with 
Referring  for  details  to  the  Gha|tter  lusl 

■  CtuiptK  tu.,  tv.  til  H. 


will  suffice  here  to  call  to  memoiy,  that  on  tho 
id  of  December  in  tlio  preceding  jcar,  England, 
Franecj  ami  Austria  had  agreed  concerning  the 
minimum  of  concessions  bj  Euasia  likely  to  fomi 
the  U^usis  for  a  satisJketory  peace ;  and  that  on  tho 
28th  of  the  same  month  they  signed  a  *  Memoran- 
dum' on  this  subject,  embodying  those  conditions 
in  tho  'Four  Points;'  namely— the  abandonment 
by  Russia  of  all  control  over  Moldavia,  Wallat'liiaj 
and  (Scrvia  j  the  lil>eration  of  the  mouths  of  tlio 
iJanube  from  Russian  interference ;  the  abrogation 
of  all  treaties  between  Rnssia  and  Turkcjj  likely 
to  give  the  former  a  preponderance  of  power  in 
the  lilack  Sea;  and  a  renunciation  by  Russia  of 
all  special  protective  powei-s  over  Christians  in 
the  Ottotnaji  states.  When  the  diplomatists  met, 
Lord  John  Eussell  ivaa  empowered  to  demand 
these  four  conditions,  on  the  part  of  England; 
and  Clarendon  especially  drew  \m  attention  to  the 
Third  Point  as  tho  most  imjwrtant  of  all  -,  seeing 
that  the  others  wuuld  possess  little  value  'unless 
effect ual  precautions  were  taken  to  render  the 
Turkish  Empire  an  integral  part  of  the  European 
Eystem,  and  suilicient  i-cstraint  be  imposed  upon 
the  militarj'  and  naval  jiower  heretofore  exercised 
by  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  overbeanng 
influence  which  by  reason  of  that  j>ower  she  has 
aequired  over  the  councib  of  tho  Porte.'  Tho 
Rnrl  of  Clarendon  considered  that  tho  object  of 
the  Thinl  Point  might  bei^t  be  obtained  by  a 
i-eduetion  of  the  llusaian  naval  force  in  the  Black 
B©a  within  such  limits  as  might,  in  co-operation 
\irith  an  equal  Turkish  force,  suffice  to  protect 
commerce,  without  offering  temptation  to  aggres- 
she  warfare ;  but  tho  British  plenipotentiary  was 
instructed  to  weigh  any  and  every  other  mode 
that  might  be  pwipoFed  for  the  attainment  of  the 
'  desired  end.  It  will  he  reniembcreti  ihat^  about 
tUo  middle  of  March,  I*orti  John  Bussell,  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  Count 
Buol,  Baron  Prokesch,  AaU  Pacha,  Aariff  Kffendi, 
Prince  (iurtuhakoff,  and  II,  de  Titoff,  met  at 
Vienna^  a^  the  representAtivcs  of  England,  France, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Russia — Prussia  taking  no 
part  in  the  conferences;  that  tho  First  and  Second 
Puints  were  asi^entcd  to  without  much  difficulty ; 
that  on  the  20th  the  Russian  diplomatists 
ajinounccd  their  non- possession  of  instructions 
concerning  tho  Third  Point;  that  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  occurred,  to  enable  Gortehakoff  and  Titoff 
I  to  eomraunicate  with  their  government ;  that  the 
Allies  refused  to  consider  tho  Fourtli  Point,  or  to 
[  give  any  validity  to  the  First  or  Second,  until  the 
>  Third  had  been  agreed  upon ;  that  England  and 
France  l>cgan  to  suspect  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  czar  hatl  entere<l  upon  negotiations  ;  that 
M.  T>rouyn  do  Lhuys  was  sent  to  Vienna  to 
strengthen  the  mlvocacy  of  the  Western  Powers ; 
lliat  on  the  17th  of  April,  Russia  announced  a 
1  determination  not  to  suggest  any  plan  for 
j  embodying  the  Third  Point ;  that  on  tho  lS*th 
the  Allies  projiosed  a  plan ;  that  on  the  2bst 
Gortehakoff    rejccte<i    this    plan,    and    propose*! 

So 


another ;  that  thereupon  Lord  John  Russell 
ceased  to  attend  any  more  meetings^  on  the 
gronud  that  he  was  not  empowered  to  discuss 
any  proposal  <leparting  widely  fr(>m  the  plan 
marked  out  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  that 
the  remaining  plenipotentiaries  held  one  more 
meeting  oti  the  2Gtlt.  For  the  next  pliasc  of  this 
history,  we  must  look  to  the  British  parliament. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Lord  Palrnei-^ton  statt.^1 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  as  Prince 
Gortehakoff  had  rejected  all  the  modes  of  settling 
the  Third  Point  su^-gested  by  the  Allies,  and  had 
proposed  another  quite  inadmifisible  consistently 
with  the  objects  of  the  war,  the  conferences  at 
Vienna  were  virtually  at  an  end.  On  tlie  next 
day,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  made  a  similar  an- 
nouncement in  the  House  of  Ij<.'rds.  On  the  30th 
Loitl  John  Russell  resumed  hia  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons as  Secretary  of  State  for  tlic  Colonics,  and 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  tho  proceedings  at  Vienna ; 
he  adverted  to  the  aiixiety  of  Austria  that  some 
fuHlier  niodo  of  gatisfactory  agreement  should  bo 
sought,  and  to  the  refusal  by  himself  and  Ih-ouyn 
de  Lhuja  to  discuss  any  such  modCj  on  the 
gn>utid  that  their  instmctions  were  cxhanstetl. 
On  the  4th  of  May  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  spoke 
at  some  length  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
subject ;  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Allies, 
as  a  mode  of  shewing  U'Spcct  to  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  Rnssia,  had  invitetl  the  char's  pleni- 
potentiaries to  take  the  initiative  at  Vienna,  by 
])roposing  such  measures  as  tliey  thrniglit  would 
best  cari7  out  the  principle  (tf  the  Third  Point ; 
that  this  did  not  Iraid  to  the  desired  rewlt;  and 
that  tho  British  govcrnnjcnt  saw  no  prosjicct  of 
the  renewal  of  negotiations — although  Count  Buol 
had  announced  that  Austria  would  ilcem  it  lier 
duty  to  seek  further  for  terms  acceptable  to  all. 
On  the  same  day,  and  again  on  the  7th,  tnquin'es 
were  made  in  the  Uhmsq  of  Commons  for  the 
protocols,  the  official  documents  which  vould 
narrate  in  detail  tlie  proceedings  at  the  Conference, 
The  desire  to  know  all  that  could  be  known  on 
this  important  subject  was  strongthened  by  tho 
fact  that  M,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  about  this  period, 
resigned  tho  high  office  of  Foreign  Secretary  of  State 
in  Iho  French  government;  it  became  rumoured 
that  this  retirement  amse  in  some  way  out  of  the 
negotiations  at  Vienna ;  but  as  no  public  announce- 
ments  were  made  on  this  matter,  the  French  and 
English  nations  were  left  to  draw  such  inferences 
as  might  Miem  to  them  just. 

In  the  parliamentary  discussions  concerning  the 
conferences,  tho  ultra  war- party  censurwl  tho 
goverhment  for  yielding  to  Russia  so  much  as 
Lord  John  Rui<scll  hail  bccTi  permit teil  to  yield ; 
while  the  peace-party  wished  that  the  concession* 
had  been  still  greater,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
war  more  speedily.  The  government  naturally 
took  up  a  position  between  these  two  extremes. 
On  the  lUh  of  May  Mr  Mihicr  fiibson,  a  pcaee- 
ad\'ocate,  gave  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thatj  on  some  subsequent  day,  he  would  move  an 


addrcsg  to  the  crown — expressive  of  regret  that 
tho  Vienna  Conferences  hatl  not  been  continued 
to  a  sntisfactorj  isBiie ;  and  asi^erting  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Third  Point,  ns  conceded 
by  Russia.,  furnished  the  elements  for  a  just  and 
honourable  peace.  On  the  2l8t  Mr  Sidney  Herbert 
atJUOuncL'd  that  the  conduct  of  hiniaelf  and  his 
friends — the  '  Peel  party/  as  they  were  usually 
called — touching  Mr  Gibson's  resolntionSj  would 
depend  on  the  course  taken  by  the  government ; 
whereupon  Lord  Palmerston  stated — that  he 
did  not  consider  the  means  of  pacification  quite 
exbanated ;  that  Austria  '^^as  still  fumiahed,  tinder 
the  sanction  of  the  Allies  generally,  with  means 
for  discussing  the  terms  of  a  peace;  that  the 
conferences,  though  suspended,  were  not  officially 
closed;  that  the  most  favourable  cousidei-ation 
would  bo  given  by  the  government  to  any  pro- 
positions made  through  Austria  by  Russia  for  a 
pacific  purpose ;  and  that  in  considering  such 
proposiitions,  they  would  take  care  to  consent  to 
such  terms  only  as  would  bo  satisfactory  and 
honourable  to  the  British  nation.  These  remarks 
gave  ride  to  a  long  debate  ;  seeing  that  it  remained 
doubtftil  whether  the  war  would  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  so  long  as  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy 
were  allowed  to  linger  at  Vienna.  Lord  John 
Russell  again  sketched  in  outline  the  pr^jceedings 
at  the  conferences,  and  stated  his  belief  that 
Austria  would  shortly  make  some  final  proposition 
which,  if  rejected,  would  terminate  the  confer- 
ences, and  if  accepted^  would  re-open  negotiations 
under  more  favourable  ausipices  than  before,  With 
the  general  consent  of  the  Flouse,  Mr  Gibson,  after 
these  ministerial  explanations,  withdrew  his  resolu- 
tions. Another  advocato  of  peaceful  counsels,  Earl 
Grey,  introduced  the  same  subject  in  the  same 
month  to  the  House  of  Ijords,  On  the  2flth  he 
proposed  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Mr  Gibson, 
declaratory  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Rns.'^ia  as  a  basis  for  peace. 
After  adverting  to  the  terms  oifered  and  rejected 
on  both  sides  at  Vienna,  the  earl  added  r  '  It  is 
said  that  yon  must  continue  the  war  in  order  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Russia.  I  know  no  other 
mearts  by  which  you  can  reduce  that  great  power 
except  by  subjecting  her  to  a  great  temtorial  loss. 
My  lonis,  I  trust  it  will  be  well  considered,  before 
we  come  to  so  fearful  a  determination,  what  right 
we  have  to  carry  on  a  war  to  wrest  from  BuBsia 
a«y  portion  of  her  territory.  The  moment  that 
object  is  avowed  the  war  will  liccomc  one  of 
undisguised  aggression.  The  danger  must  be 
obvious  and  imminent,  and  not  a  remote  or  an 
ima;^nary  danger,  sutiieicnt  to  justify  any  people 
in  having  recourse  to  arms.  My  lords,  1  am 
persuaded  the  desire  to  continue  the  war  for  some 
vague  and  indefinite  object  of  which  we  have 
not  had  any  account,  docs  not  proceed  from  any 
rational  or  calm  consideration  of  what  arc  the 
rights  and  inter^tg  of  this  country,  and,  above 
all,  of  what  it  is  just  for  this  country  to  do.  It 
is  founded  on  nothing  of  that  sort,  but  I  fear  it 


is  the  result  of  a  passionate  and  an  mmaiiKi 
spirit  of  animosity  to%vard3  Russj^l  I  caAiui  li 
saying  that  I  have  observed  for  months  fat 
spirit  of  this  kind  arising;  in  tills  ooimtry— 1 1| 
created  and  encouraged  by  attaeloi  agaiiisl  Bm 
put  forward  iu  language  of  the  rnont  ttt^jnoiia 
character.  I  fear  a  temper  of  tiuft  kij^d  h»»  h 
created  by  language  such  as  I  have  endearon 
to  describe;  and  it  is  with  deep  concern  i  i 
compelled  to  say  that  such  langnag«  bs5  beeou 
by  members  of  Her  Majesty's  govemmMii^  • 
more  especially  by  two  noble  lords  in  ib»  oi 
House  of  Parliament,  ono  of  whom  i»  iwi» 
the  head  of  the  government.  The  indisai 
language  which  those  noble  lords  1iat«  qmI  1i 
greatly  contributed  to  embitter  the  foding^  < 
people  against  Ru^a.'  The  Kajrl  of 
replied  forcibly,  shewing  that  the  t«rms 
by  Russia  were  not  such  as  woold 
objects  of  the  w,ar.  Earl  Gr©y*8 
meeting  with  no  support,  were  negatived 
a  division. 

It  serves  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  di^calli 
pressing  on  the  government  at  that  timcy  ^ 
while,  on  some  evenings,  the  tniniaters  wen  cm 
pcUcd  to  talk  in  a  warlike  strain  ag»imrt  cbN 
who  wished  for  pcac*,  on  other  ewismx^  tk 
spoke  more  peacefully  against  those  who  ^ 
cated  a  vigorous  warlike  policy.  The  saiuel 
which  witnesse*!  the  debates  of  the 
arising  out  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr  Mihier  ( 
and  Earl  Grey,  witnessed  aim  thoso  of  the| 
originated  by  the  Earl  of  EUeii borough 
Disraeli,  On  the  14th  of  May  the 
named  moved  a  string  of  resolntlotig  in  the  i 
of  Lords,  relating  to  an  address  to  the 
declaratury  of  the  justice  of  the  w»r,  of  tlw  w^Dim 
neas  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  hear  the  huriH 
of  the  war,  of  the  necessity  of  extricating  Tuln 
wholly  from  the  peniieious  power  of  Rusii^  i 
ending  by  a  statement  that  the  nonflo  of  J 
'  cannot  withhold  from  Her  Majesty  the  ftT 
our  conviction  that  the  oondaet  of  the 
occasioned  general  dissatisfaction  and  git 
to  Just  complainl<i;  and  that  we  most  hd 
before  Her  Majesty  our  delihemte  op 
h  only  through  the  selection  of  tncn 
employment  without  regard  to  anything 
public  service  that  the  country  cao  hope 
secute  the  war  successftdly,  and  to  obtain  iti 
legitimate  object— ft  secure  and  honoq 
This  was  in  some  degree  a  party  att 
professedly  based  on  tlio  official 
during  the  winter  ldM-5 ;  the  ministeis  L 
by  a  statement  of  the  reforms  gradBaUr 
duced  J  and  the  Earl  of  EllcDboroi^h  was  < 
by  181  votes  against  71, 

Mr  Disraeli's  resolution,  biM>nghl  belbtv  Ar 
Ilouse  of  Commons  on  the  24th  of  May,  bocaiMlt 
direct  relation  to  the  discussions  cotum^w  i 
It  was  thus  worded;  'That  this  ~ 
adjourn  for  the  [Whitsnntid©} 
expressing  its  dissatisfaction  with 


language  and  uncertain  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  in  reference  to  the  gi'eat  question  of 
peace  or  war ;  and  that,  under  these  eircumstances, 
this  H erase  fcelii  it  a  duty  to  declare  thftt  it  will 
continue  to  give  eyerr  support  to  Her  Majestj  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  Her  Majesty 
phall,  in  conjunction  with  her  AllieSj  obtain  for 
this  conntn^  a  Ftife  and  honouTHble  peace.'  All 
the  former  subjects  wei-e  again  brought  up  in  tlie 
debate  that  followed — What  had  Ruseta  proposed  1 
Ought  her  proposition*  to  be  accepted  i  What  did 
the  government  intend  7     Had  they  a  definite, 

VDljf  firm  poHcy;  or  were  they  'drifting'  into 
as  they  had  drifted  into  warl  Mr  Disraeli 
oondemned  the  govemmeut  generally,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  particular,  for  njiBwanagemcnt  of 
the  Vienna  Conferences ;  asserting  that  an  honour- 
able peace  was  more  distant  than  ever,  on  account 
of  the  weak  vacillation  of  Engliph  j)olioy.  As  this 
motion  was  uriflerstood  to  he  virtually  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  ministers,  the  members 
mustercii  sti-ongly  on  both  sides,  and  the  argu* 
ments  were  continued  at  great  length  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings.  The  combinations  Ijccarae  very 
remarkable  on  this  occasion  5  for  the  Feci  party 
aidetl  with  the  peace-party  in  regretting  that  the 
Russian  terms  had  not  been  accepted ;  many 
independent  Liberals  joined  tho  Derby  party  in 
regretting  that  England  had  not  been  even  more 
decidedly  opposed  to  Russia ;  while  the  minbters 
steered  a  course  midway  between  these  extremes, 
Mr  Disraeli,  the  leader  of  one  party  in  the 
Commons,  calletl  upon  the  House  to  declare  that 
tho  time  for  n<^otiation  wfw  past ;  while  Mr 
Gladstone,  the  most  distinguished  member  of 
another  party,  declared  that,  after  what  Russia 
had  conceded,  '  a  prolongation  of  the  war  wotdd 
be  u nj u sit ifi able  and  unchristian  ' — two  assertion* 
as  diametrically  opposed  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Tlio  ministers  found  a  sonrce  of  strength  in  pitting 
these  antagonists  against  each  other,  allowing  Mr 
Disraeli  and  Jfr  Gladstone  to  annihilate  each 
Other's  arguments ;  and  claiming  credit  for  a  wa 
mMifiy  1  letter  than  either  extreme.  Lord  John 
Husaell  again  adverted  to  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  Vienna  Conferences,  and  ilofended  his  course 
of  proceoiling.  He  maintatnod  that  the  Rnsaian 
propositions  touching  the  Third  Point  could  not 
be  accepted  without  abandoning  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  war ;  that  '  the  maintenance  by 
Russia  of  a  strong  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea  could  bo 
desired  only  with  the  view  of  attacking  Constan- 
tinople ;  from  which  danger  the  privilege  to  l>e 
granted  to  the  sultan  of  Etummoning  aid  from  other 
powers  would  prove  a  most  ineffectual  protection ;' 
and  that  *the  alternative  proposed  by  the  Allied 
Powers^  to  make  the  Euxine  a  merely  commercial 
sea,  on  which  only  a  limited  number  of  ships-of- 
war  was  to  be  permitted,  formed,  he  believed,  tho 
most  satisfactory  principle  whereon  (o  solve  the 
difficulty.'  The  ministers  Euceccded  in  defeating 
Mr  Disraeli's  motion  by  31f>  votes  against  219, 

Up  to  this  time,  the  public  had  known  nothing 


of  any  difference  of  opinion  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  his  colleagues  concerning  the  Vienna 
Conferences ;  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  various 
propositions  had  been  made  generally  known. 
Now,  however,  a  new  phase  of  the  subject  was 
presented.  Count  Buol,  hearing  how  strongly  the 
Russian  proposals  were  condemned  in  the  British 
parliament,  and  how  unfavourable  were  the  criti- 
cisms on  Austria's  supposed  Muscovite  leanings, 
liegan  to  write  in  his  own  defence,  adverting  to 
some  of  the  later  proceedings  at  Vienna.  A 
circular  addressed  by  him  to  Austrian  ministers 
at  foreign  courts  attracted  attention  in  3<:ugland, 
One  such  document  state*!  that  Austria  had  drawn 
up  a  proposal,  deemed  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
Russia,  con  coming  tho  mueh  vexed  question  of 
naval  poM-er  iu  tho  Black  Sea ;  that  if  that  pro- 
posal were  accepted  by  the  Alhi»,  Austria  would 
transmit  it  to  St  Petersburg;  that  if  tho  czar 
rejected  it,  the  rejection  would  bo  regarded  by 
Austria  as  a  roftet  b^i^  n  cause  in  which  she 
would  at  length  draw  tho  sword  against  Russia ; 
that  Lord  John  Russell  was  made  acquainted  with 
this  proposal  before  he  left  Vienna  j  and  that 
M.  Dronyi^  do  Lhuys,  who  left  a  few  days  lat«?, 
undertook  to  aid  Lord  Jolui  in  urging  ujion  the 
govcniments  of  England  and  France  the  acoept- 
anco  of  the  Austrian  plan.  On  the  29th  of  June 
a  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
suggested  by  this  Austrian  document — *  Whether 
Lord  John  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn  dc  Lhuys  had 
agreed  to  an  Austrian  proposal  for  setthng  the 
Third  Point  V  The  answer  made  to  this  question 
shewed  that  one  Important  stage  in  the  diplomatic 
proceedings  had  never  yet  been  acknowledged  in 
parliament ;  and  the  whole  field  of  discussion  was 
reopened,  amid  great  distrust  iu  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  mode  iu  which  the  negotiations 
had  been  carried  on. 

On  the  6th  of  July  the  subject  was  brought 
forward  in  a  way  which  rendered  some  explana- 
tion necessaiy  fit»ra  Lord  John  Russell.  The  ques- 
tion in  substance  was — Why  did  h%  after  assenting 
at  Vicuna  to  Austrian  proposals,  speak  and  vote 
and  act  with  a  government  which  refused  to 
accept  those  proposals  i  Ijord  John  admitted  tlut 
Count  Boot,  at  the  conference?,  had  made  a  propo- 
sition in  which  he  concurred,  thinking  that  it  would 
give,  not  a  certainty,  but  a  verv'  fair  prospect,  of 
a  durable  peace.  He  gave  an  outline  of  oonver- 
sations  between  the  diplomatists,  distinct  fi-om  the 
formal  conferences.  Count  Buol  had  proposed 
that  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  raaintftiu  any 
number  of  war-ships  in  the  Black  Sea ;  but  that 
Turkey  shoidd  be  allowed  an  equal  number,  and 
England  and  France  together  an  equal  number ; 
insomuch  that  three  fleets  would  be  always 
present,  each  subject  to  variation  in  strength,  but 
all  varying  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
ratio  r  the  choice  of  diminution  or  augmentation 
being  left  with  Russia.  It  was  this  proposal 
which  Russell  and  Drouvn  de  Lhuys  undertook  to 
recommend  to  tlieir  respective  governments ;  fts 


being,  if  not  whoUj*  satiafactoiy,  calculated  at  least 
to  give  the  Western  Powers  a  hold  over  Russia  in 
the  E«xine.  Whether  the  czar  would  accept  these 
terms,  was  quite  a  distinct  question.  I/ord  Jo!m 
gtatod  that  ho  knew  this  proposal  to  be  inconsis- 
tent Willi  his  instructions ;  but  that^  nevertheless, 
being  r,T.ther  favou«ible  to  it  himself,  he  had 
]iromiscd  to  Connt  Bnol  that  he  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  British  government.  He  came  to 
London,  he  unfulclcd  the  plan,  he  supported  it ; 
the  cabinet  discussed  it  fuHy,  and  then  rejected 
it;  as  did  the  Empenfr  of  the  French  w^hen  M. 
Dronyn  de  Lhuya  introduced  it  to  him. 

This  announcement  made  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  the  House  of  Commons,  M.  Droujn 
de  Lhuys  had  resigned  his  place  in  tlie  French 
cabinet  ivhon  this  i^roposal  was  rcjeetod ;  whereas 
Jjord  John  Ru&sell  had  not  only  retained  his 
cabinet  position,  but  had  for  more  than  two 
months  concealed  from  parliament  that  such 
a  plan  had  ever  been  advocated  by  him.  He 
beairae  involved  in  this  dilemma— if  ho  still 
approved  the  Austrian  plan^  he  ought  to  consider 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  war  improper,  and 
(juit  the  cabinet;  if  ho  approvetl  the  contimiaiice 
of  war,  then  he  had  cliangcd  his  opinion  without 
acknowledgment,  involving  cverj'thing  in  con- 
fuBion.  Lord  John,  in  oxplmiation,  stated  that  he 
would  have  repigncd  office  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  that  such  was  1hc  peculiar  state  of 
the  public  mind^fiucli  the  disposition  to  run 
down  ministers,  and  render  any  stable  govcrnniont 
difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible— he  shoidd  pro- 
bably have  impcrdlcd  the  Palmerston  admini- 
stration, had  he  done  so,  however  much  he  might 
have  felt  disposed  to  remain  a  supporter  of  the 
go%*eru  men  t  Tl  i  i  s  sp  eccl  i  mc  t  w  i  th  m  u  ch  con  dem- 
nation  from  the  House  and  the  country.  The  peace- 
party  upbraided  the  negotiator  for  continuing  to 
belong  to  a  war-minist^  after  his  advocacy  of 
Buol's  plan  had  been  nullified  ■  the  Derby  party 
upbraided  him  for  sacrificing  his  conTictiona  to 
his  Whig  synipathics ;  the  war-party,  whether 
independent  or  in  opposition,  upbraided  him  fur 
having  secretly  supported  an  Anstro  -  Russian 
policy  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war  [ 
while  the  press,  almost  with  ono  voice,  uj)braided 
him  for  having  acted  a  double  part,  however 
honest  the  intention,  where  singleness  of  purpose 
was  so  important.  The  strictui'cs  were  rendered 
more  bitter  by  the  recollection  that  the  same 
minister,  daring  tlie  autumn  of  18;j4,  had  re- 
mained in  office  while  disapproviug  of  the  mode 
in  which  his  colleagues  carried  on  the  war, 
and  yet  had  left— not  only  the  nation,  but  the 
majority  of  his  oolleagTies— ignorant  of  his  dia* 
approval. 

This  revelation  ^vas  shortly  followed  by  another 
— that  the  minister  mIio  had  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  his  diplonvacy  had  at  length  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  British  ealdnet.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  gave  notice  of  a  resolution: — 
*  That  the  conduct  of  our  minister  in  the  I'ecent 


nefi^tiations  at  Yienna  has,  in  Ittc  nplAioo  of  f 
House,  shaken  the  confidence  of  this  cxmntiy 
those  to  whom  its  a  flairs  are  iutrasted/  T 
declaration  or  assertion  was  uuquestioQafalf  1r 
iiTcspcctive  of  any  mero  parly  coDlests ;  and  1 
re««ult  of  any  discn^ien  on  the  resottKion  ii 
looker!  to  with  uneasiuess  hy  th«  gtorenUBC 
Before  the  critical  hour  canie*  ho-wevar,  I 
ditEculty  was  removed  by  the  minisScr  who  h 
occasioned  it.  On  the  12th^  I^rd  PalnienK 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  fwrthcr 
relating  to  the  conferences ;  oit  vrUich 
Lord  John  Russell  made  two  brief  stnl 
one,  in  answer  to  a  question  to  l\w 
he  had  obtained  the  Queeo's  permisBioD 
very  unusual  revelation  of  delicat4»  dlplomal 
matters  made  in  the  preceding  week — or  rMhl 
obtained  the  Queen's  sanction  after  he  1^  doi 
so ;  and  the  other  that,  although  be  had  apppMn 
of  Count  BuoPs  jdan  In  April,  bo  had  «ini 
changed  his  mind,  and  now  appoaod  it  0 
the  16th,  when  the  vote  of  censure  was  ftboidl 
lie  introduced,  Lord  John  Russell  avettcii  H  \ 
announcing  his  resignation,  and  the  tnotivce  nfcii 
had  led  to  it.  Additional  facts  wi*re  brougiiit  I 
hglit  on  this  occasion.  It  uow  appeared  Ibi 
Aali  Pacha  as  well  as  Ru^fell  and  Dmujn  fai 
approved  of  Buol's  plan,  and  protni.<ed  to  $u|if« 
it.  Lord  John  further  stated  that  a  chan^  1» 
been  wrought  in  his  own  opinions  so  early  as«a 
week  after  his  return  from  ^'icuna^  foreodcd  fl 
arguments  addnced  by  his  coHcagnce;  c(nui({D«ill 
his  remaining  in  the  cabinet  was  not  so  wcoiui 
tent  as  had  been  supposed.  Even  here, '. 
tliere  was  a  vagueness  in  the  exjdaiiatioo; 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  change  of  « 
were  '  quite  independent  of  the  merits 
propositions  tliemselves,  and  did  not  alt 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  thos.e  prtiposittons.*  \ 
.John's  approval  of  BuoFs  plan  be  cha 
as  bejng  rather  a  recognition  of  the  imi 
of  retaining  Austria  as  an  ally  with  the  Wi 
Powers,  than  a  liking  for  the  plan  itself; 
believed  the  two  asaertions — ^ihat  Austr 
willing  to  present  the  idan  to  tlic  msLV^  aod  < 
go  to  war  with  the  czar  if  that  plan  were  i 
When  Lord  Clarendon  announced  to  Count  1 
the  refusal  of  England  to  accept  the  plan, 

claimed  credit  for  having  fulfilled  her  inii«io    

to  be  exonerated  from  blame  in  respect  to'affj 
non-participation  by  her  in  the  war»  whic 
then  left  the  \f  cstem  Powers  to  carry  on  \ 
without  her  aid.     Lord  John    Huiii»ell 
to  offer  various  arguments  in  defence  of"; 
policy  wldch  had   to  so   many   persons 
wanting  in  directness;  he  adverted  biUeriy  | 
falling  away  of  wimc  friends,   ^-hu   hail    " 
told    him    that   they  must   take   rank  *wilj 
opponents  if  the  vote  of  censure  were 
proposed  ;  he  stated   that   he  had    two  er| 

times    proffered    his    resignation,    whkh    

Palmcrston  bi^ed  him  to  withdraw ;  and  tin 
filially,  hcarint^  fh>m  bo  many  f|tt»rtera  an  ojiUi 
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tliat  be  would  damage  the  ntinistry  by  remaining 
within  it,  be  ha<l  once  more  given  in  his  resig- 
nation, wiiJcU  the  Queeu  had  acceptoi]. 

Thus  ended  the  remarkable  connection  of  a 
l^jpular  statesman  with  the  Vienna  Conferences— 
a  cijnjicction  resulting  in  much  pain  without  cor- 
responding  benefit.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
greatly  excited  by  this  explanation,  coming  so  soon 
after  many  others.  It  was  not  withont  acquiescence 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  Sir  E.  B,  Lytton 
said ;  *  1  decU*re  tliat  I  s]ieak  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  What!  is  it  yon,  whose  genius  and 
labours  have  so  honoured  your  name,  that  wo 
feel  every  stain  on  it  aa  a  national  calamity — 
you,  who  have  taken  from  the  people  of  England 
power  and  dignity  for  twenty  years — you,  then 
still  holding  office  as  Minister  of  the  Crown — is  It 
you  who  would  call  upon  your  countrymen  to 
send  their  children  to  unnecessary  slaughter,  and 
advise  your  Sovereign  to  jeo]>ardise  her  sceptre 
rather  than  endanger  the  feeble  and  rickety  ttiing 
that  you  call  a  government,  of  which  you  toU  ua 
that  we  ought  to  be  more  tender,  because  it  had 
lost  the  favour  of  the  people?  The  noble  lord 
complaifja  that  the  cxeciitivc  is  weakened  by 
popular  discontent.  I  tell  you,  the  governmeut. 
that  the  weakness  and  the  discontent  both  come 
from  tiiat  belief  in  your  insincerity  and  vac  dl  a  ting 
purpose,  of  which  the  last  and  most  signal  proof 
up  to  Tiiurstlay  night  was  ihe  appearance  of  tlie 
noble  loixl  upon  that  bench.'  Other  portions  of 
Ihc  baroDOt'a  upocch  wore  devoted  to  party  politics, 
gn  wliich  the  two  sides  of  the  House  would 
obviously  vote  discordantly  if  a  vote  were  forced ; 
but  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  regret  among 
all  at  ttie  position  into  which  Lord  John  Russell 
had  brought  himself,  or  had  bccu  brought  by  an 
inauspicious  combination  of  circumstances.  The 
peace-party^  the  war-party,  the  Peel  party,  and 
the  Derljy  party,  all  took  exception  to  his  conduct, 
although  on  diflerent  grrtunds;  and  even  the  Whig 
party  could  scarcely  feel  tbat  his  continuance  tn 
office  would  be  otherwise  tliaj*  a  source  of  weakness 
^  to  the  government  at  snch  a  time.  Hence  the 
reaigufttion  of  Jjord  Juhn  Kusscll,  and  hence  the 
w  ithdrawal  of  the  threatened  vote  of  ccmurc. 


STATE     OF     I'UBLIC     PEELtlfO     IN 
RNQLAifV, 

The  suJTeriugs  of  the  army  during  the  winter ; 
tho  ofiU'ial  denial  of  those  suil'crings  nnlil  made 
inanifest  by  the  newspaper  press  ;  the  discord  in 
tlie  Aberdeen  ministry  ;  the  difsruption  of  that 
ministry  by  the  secession  of  Lord  John  Hussell  j 
(he  diihculties  attending  tlie  foiination  of  a  govern- 
ment by  Lord  Palmcraton  ;  tho  failure  of  the 
Vienna  Confereneoa;  the  strange  rcvclatjona  made 
by  Loi-d  John  IlujsscU  concerning  that  failure  ;  the 
oscillation  of  the  Peel  party  between  peace-policy 
and  war-ixjlicy ;  the  small  amount  of  success 
obtaincil  by  the  magniJioent  fleets  of  the  Alliea ; 


the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol  would  end  triumphantly ;  the  diatruiit 
entertained  of  Austi'ia  and  I'l-ussia— all  tended 
to  bring  about  a  very  xmcasy  slate  of  tlic  [lubUc 
mind  in  England  during  the  spring  and  suniraer 
of  1855.  Statesmen  were  distrusted  who  had 
loog  held  a  high  place  in  public  favour  i  genenils 
Avero  censured  who  hafl  learned  in  the  school 
of  Wellington  ;  admirals  were  at  discord  with 
Admiralty  officials-  imhvidual  ministers  were 
accusing  government  departments,  and  were  by 
them  accused  in  turn  ;  commissions  and  com- 
mittees were  every  week  laying  bare  sonie  of  the 
decayed  spots  in  old  institutions  and  usages ;  and 
political  parties  became  broken  and  re-forraed  on 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

A  fomier  section*  has  described  some  of  the 
sjTnptoms  of  this  national  uneasiness.  The  irre^ 
gnlarities  in  the  transjiort  of  stores  ;  tho  disastrous 
loss  of  the  Piintc  steamer ;  the  unhappy  wrong 
committed  upon  Captain  Christie ;  the  medical 
shortcomings  at  the  hospitals,  and  the  ten-iblc 
scenes  in  the  hospital-ships  ;  the  road-less  state  of 
the  camp  J  the  loathsome  condition  of  Balaklava 
— all  became  subjects  of  inquiry,  by  parliamentary 
committees  or  royal  commiisioners.  Among  the 
various  disclosui'ea  and  reports  made  by  these 
bodies  of  investigators,  those  of  the  *Sebastopol 
Committee '  and  tlie  *  Crimean  Commissioners,' 
adverted  to  in  the  section  just  noted,  were  the 
most  important.  Arising  out  of  these  and  many 
other  occurrences,  were  numerous  parnamontary 
debates,  public  meetings,  and  exciting  speeches^ 
which  must  be  briefly  touched  upon  as  indications 
of  the  national  mind  concerning  the  objects  of  the 
war  and  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  earned 
on. 

The  revelations  occasionally  made  concerning 
ministerial  difficulties  mid  difTfrences,  and  the 
tendency  shewn  to  retain  power  in  tlie  hands*  of 
a  small  number  of  public  men,  led  to  an  appre- 
hension that  government  measures  were  plaimed 
rather  for  party  purfioses  than  for  national  honour; 
while  the  coureo  of  diplomacy,  especially  in  rela- 
tion  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  engendered  a  doubt 
whetlier  the  mitiistci-s  were  really  in  eanic?tt  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Hence  arose  many 
questions  and  motions  in  parliament  indicative  of 
suspicion.  Thus,  on  the  2!)th  of  March,  Mr  Scott 
moved  for  copies  of  instnicttons  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Modi termn can  and  Black 
Sea,  and  for  any  corres|sondence  touching  the 
indulgence  shewn  to  Odessa ;  the  ministers  chose 
to  interpret  this  as  an  attack  on  Adiniml  Dundas, 
whereas  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  suspicion 
on  the  ministers  themselves,  in  re;j'ard  to  tlictr 
earnestness  of  purpose.  On  the  same  evening  Mr 
Berkeley  introduced  tho  vexerl  question  of  tho 
Earl  of  Lucan's  grievance ;  that  cavalry-officer 
having  been  treateii  with  marked  di^pleiiauie  by 
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Lord  Raglan^  in  counectioii  with  tha  battle  of 
Balaklava,*  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
obtain  from  the  military  authorities  a  conrt- martial 
to  set  Lira  right  with  tho  country ;  the  demand 
was  again  resisted  in  parliament,  on  grounds  of 
etiquette  rather  than  -with  any  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  qiiestion  ;  hat  the  nation  felt  the 
incongruity  in  tlie  position  of  the  Earl  of  Luean, 
who  had  been  thanked  by  parliament,  althongh 
recalled  by  the  govemmeut  under  circumstances 
implying  disgrace.  It  woa  a  military  rather  than 
a  political  quarrel ;  yet  it  tended  to  increase  the 
general  doubt  among  and  concerning  pubhc  men. 

The  month  of  April  presented  its  own  series  of 
ftymptoms  of  discontent,  in  and  out  of  parhunient. 
The  Bebastopol  Committee  was  prosecuting  ita 
inquiry;  and  the  newspapers  day  by  day  made 
public  those  harrowing  details  which  created  such 
wonder  and  disgust  in  the  public  mind.  Tlio 
news  that  the  Vienna  Conferences  had  failed  eom- 
ing  to  hand,  men  began  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  sincerity  in  any  quarter  among  cabinets  and 
diplomatists.  On  the  17th,  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciencies of  tho  medical  department  in  the  army 
wore  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Captain  Boldero  ;  tho  evidence  taken 
before  the  Sebastopol  Committee  was  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  deficiencies ;  a  committee  of  inquiry 
was  demandcil ;  and  although  tho  government 
resisted  the  demand  on  tlie  ground  that  reforms 
were  gradually  being  eflected,  tho  proposal  was 
defeated  by  only  a  very  narrow  majority,  On  the 
2CM;h,  when  the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  made 
his  financial  statement,  and  announced  that  he 
would  require,  for  the  year  1855^6,  more  than 
66  milUons  sterhng,  iuoludiug  40  niiSlion*  for 
army,  na^y,  and  ordnance,  complaints  again  broke 
fortli^uot  60  much  at  the  cost  of  the  war,  as  at 
the  mismanagement  by  the  pubHic  functiouaiics 
of  the  large  ftmds  generously  placed  by  the  nation 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government :  sums  fully 
expended,  although  the  Boldicrs  had  been  starved 
and  frozen,  and  the  nation  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
Eui'ope.  Shortly  afterwards,  when  the  means  for 
providing  the  immense  outlay  came  on  for  <di*cua- 
sion,  considerable  acrimony  marked  the  debate; 
the  estiraatod  taxes  would  be  23  millions  sterling 
short  of  the  required  amount  j  ministers  proposed 
to  tako  16  millions  of  this  by  a  loan,  to  be  paid  off 
by  1  million  per  annum  after  the  war  should  l>e 
ended ;  hut  hence  arose  great  contention  whether 
each  3'ear  should  pay  its  own  wars,  or  whether 
posterity  should  be  saddled  with  the  consequences 
— a  question  of  national  honour  worthy  of  calm 
study,  but  mixed  up  at  that  time  with  much 
excitement  and  bitterness.  Public  discontent, 
spreading  in  various  ways,  led  to  a  notico  of 
motion  on  the  27th,  by  Mr  Layard— 'That  the 
state  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  cause  serious 
alarm ;  that  the  Bacrifice  of  efficiency  to  family  and 
par»y  interests  h  the  aotirce  of  great  misfortune 
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and  disgrace  to  the  country ;  »tid  tliat  tho  ISon 
will  support  any  ministry  which  can  mduum  II 
efficient  conduct  of  the  puLlto  sertiM  and  II 
vigorous  prosecution  of  tho  war,*  Tlie  tUM^m 
ing  witnessed  one  among  maoy  painfiil  MiM%! 
which  personal  accusations  became  hurled  t»  m 
fro ;  the  denouncers  of  military  incApacitT  ta  i 
management  of  the  war,  while  acouainf  1l 
authorities  of  giving  comTniasions  bosad  fllli 
upon  parliamentary  or  family  int«ro8t  than  «p« 
profesdional  merit,  had  overstepped  the  due  linl 
and  had  accused  some  nndeser^'cdly;  the  rcfbtilM 
was  bitter,  and  was  met  by  bitter  retorts — ^nnlfl  < 
lengtli  the  Ilonse  became  disheartened  hf  Ifl 
wearying  question:  *  Who's  to  bl&nie  V 

Another  month,  and  the  sources  of  ' 
became  somewhat  varied  in  form,  althcni^< 
numerous.  Itidian  officers  had  long 
inequality  in  the  two  scrvicee,  the  Queen's  Bivi  ft 
Company's  ;  there  were  honours  aod  chancd  « 
promotion  in  the  former  greater  than  those  i 
latter,  although  tho  nation  generally  fcltj 
towards  both,  and  valued  those  who  hofl 
bronzed  beneath  the  sun  of  Hxndci«itan.  Tw 
attempts  were  made  in  May  t^^  remedy  thii  syiM 
The  Eari  of  Ellenborough,  on  the  3d,  cUinMd  i 
promise  from  the  government  oonc^iilflg  111 
gradual  equalisation  of  honours  and  emotoomllii 
the  two  services,  and  obtained  partial  tnocem,  th 
other  attempt^  on  the  10th  of  May,  was  nuuit  Ig 
Sir  E.  Periy,  who  moved  in  the  Commons  kfi 
select  committee  to  inquire  how  the  An^o-ladbi 
army  might  be  made  most  available  for  the  tni 
against  Russia ;  he  contended  that  the  E«it  ImH 
Company's  army  should  be  made  a  royal  ttn^ 
and  rendered  a'vailabte  for  national  piupoMl ;  M 
being  ojipoaed  by  the  governTnont,  this  pftf* 
sition,  although  supported  by  General  Bh*  A 
Lacy  Evans,  was  negatived  by  171  rotes  agpUiiMfll 
In  the  same  month,  to  satisfy  m  some  degiw  III 
public  yearning  for  army  reform.  Lord  Pttiitnan 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  gave  in  the 
of  Lords  an  outline  of  the  changes  profKxiorl  j 
introduced — comprising  tho  aliolition  of  th* 
nance  Board  ;  llio  transfer  of  the  mtlitary 
of  that  Board  to  the  Commander-in-chief, 
the  civil  duties  to  tho  Secretary  far  Wa 
appointment  of  a  new  contract  departme 
clothing  department  j  various  minor  ch 
many  departments;  and  improved 
whereby  all  migiit  be  piiiced  In  cor 
with  tho  Secretary  for  War  as  official  be 
whole.  Pending  the  preparation  of  tliese « 
a  renewal  of  the  discusEion  concerning 
Christie's  case*  arose  in  the  House  of 
reopening  the  wounds  which  the  ministers  i 
fain  have  hoped  bad  closed  finally,  and 
personal  charges  and  counter-charges  whtdi  i 
ail  and  benefited  none — except  in  so  dr 
did  honour  to  the  memory  of  ihe  deoeaaed  * 
The    parliamentaiy   disenswons   in   thif 
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oonceriiing  the  Yicona  Coiifereuces^the  lyirl  of 
Clareudoti'a  stiitemeiit  on  the  4th  j  the  cou  versa- 
tioDB  in  the  Commons  oti  the  4tb,  Ith,  and  11th; 
the  Earl  of  Eilenbo  rough's  reaoluiioiis  ou  the  I4th  j 
the  discust^ion  ou  Mr  Miltier  Gihson'a  luotioD  on 
the  21st ;  Earl  Grey's  resolutions  on  the  25th  ;  and 
Mr  Disriioli's  vote  of  censure  on  the  24th  and  25th 
—have  been  ailverted  to  in  the  last  section ;  but 
there  were  other  discusaions,  heth  in  tlie  Lorda 
and  in  the  Commons,  touching  the  Kuspii:;OQS 
pohcy  of  Austria  and  Prussia  in  the  war.  The 
xniuistera,  whatever  may  have  heen  their  own 
misgivings,  were  enforced,  hi  courtesy  to  foreign 
courts,  to  gJosg  over  thcj  inconsistencies  in  the 
policy  pursued  *  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  to 
endeavour  to  explain  that  which  was  confessedly 
difficult  of  explanation.  On  one  occasion  a  direct 
vote  was  taken,  founded  on  the  Earl  of  Alboniarlc's 
resolution,  moved  on  the  loth  of  May — 'That,  in 
order  to  hring  the  war  to  a  speedy  terininatioii,  it 
is  necessary  to  restrict  the  trade  with  Ru^ia  hy 
more  efficient  mea.sures  than  any  which  liave 
hitherto  been  adopted  or  announced  by  Her 
Mftjest/a  government ;'  the  resolution  w^as  aimed 
against  Prussia,  who  was  known  to  be  lax  in  her 
neutraUty  concerning  trade  across  the  Russian 
frontier ;  it  was  opposed  hy  the  government,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  diatingiiishing  between 
Kn$&ian  produce  and  Pmsaian  produce ;  it  was 
supported  by  the  Earl  of  Derhy  and  his  party,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  resolution,  if  adopted, 
would  give  vigour  and  efficiency  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  war-  it  was  opposed  hy  Earl 
Grey,  as  teuding  to  draw  tighter,  as  a  means  of 
injuring  an  enemy,  the  restrictions  on  traiio  and 
the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  and  finally;^  it  was 
rejected  by  47  Totes  against  31. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  hid i cations,  hoyond  the 
walls  of  pariiament,  of  discontent  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  affairs  of  the  country  were  carried  on, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  war,  New  members 
cavilled  at  the  government  and  the  aristocracy ; 
old  members  went  to  their  constituents,  and  made 
impassioned  speeches ;  powerful  leading  articles 
appeared  in  the  iniluential  journals;  and  letters 
were  written,  suggesting  the  oi^niaation  of  socie- 
ties and  associations  intendcfl  to  bring  about 
useful  refonns.  Hence  originated  the  VAdmiui- 
Rtrative  Ilcform  Association,'  set  on  foot  by  a  public 
meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  5th  of  May. 
The  state  of  public  opinion  at  the  time  cannot 
perliaiis  bo  better  shewn  than  hy  transcribing 
three  *  reiiolutions '  passed  at  that  meeting : 
*  First,  That  the  disasters  to  which  tUo  country 
has  been  subjected  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
war  are  attributable  to  the  inefficient  and  prac- 
tically in-esponsiblc  management  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  state,  and  urgently  demand 
a  thorough  change  in  the  admin istTative  system. 
Second  J  That  the  true  remedy  for  the  system  of 
maladministration  which  has  caused  so  lamentable 
a  sacrifice  of  labour,  money,  and  human  life,  is 
to  bo   Bought   in    the   introduction   of  enlat^ged 


experience  and  practical  ability  into  the  service  of 
the  state ;  that  the  exclusion  from  office  of  those  who 
possess  iu  a  high  degree  the  practical  qualities 
neces^ry  for  the  direction  of  affaii^  in  a  great 
commercial  country  is  a  reflection  upon  its  intelli- 
gence and  a  betrayal  of  its  interests ;  that  while 
we  disclaim  every  desire  of  excluding  the  ariato* 
cratic  classes  from  participation  in  the  councils  of 
the  crown,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  any  section  of  the  community 
to  monopolise  the  functions  of  administration. 
Thirds  That  an  association  be  now  formed  to 
promote,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  attain- 
ment of  atlministrative  reform ;  and  that  the 
association  be  called  the  "  AdminLstrative  Iteform 
Association  " '  Beveral  meetings  were  held,  a  fund 
for  defraying  ordinary  expenses  was  subscribed, 
and  many  earnest  speeches  were  made;  but  the 
war  came  to  an  end  without  any  visible  improve- 
ments having  been  wrought  by  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association.  This  fact  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  on  four  grounds — the  mcmbei-s 
comprised  only  a  small  number  possessiiig  infiu- 
ence  on  the  public  mind  ;  they  diflcred  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  malady  to  bo  cured ;  they  wrought 
only  by  speech-making,  and  applauding  each 
other's  speeches ;  and  they  prepared  no  definite 
plan  for  giving  practical  efficiency  to  their 
objects.  In  these  particulars,  irrespective  of  tlxo 
actual  merits  of  the  improvements  suggested,  the 
•  Adminiiitrativo  Reform  Association '  of  18r>0 
contrasted  unravourabJy  with  the  '  Anti  Corn-law 
League'  of  earlier  day«. 

With  the  arrival  of  June  came  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  debates  touching  the  state  of  pubhc 
ajfairs,  all  indicative  of  distrust  and  uneasiness, 
whether  bearing  or  not  on  the  failure  of  the  Russell 
mission.  In  the  House  of  Lortls  they  were  chiefly 
a  few  queries  and  ministerial  answers,  rekting  to 
the  Vienna  Conferences,  the  employment  of  a 
Turkish  legion  iu  British  pay,  the  ntaAsacre  at 
Hangc),  and  projects  by  inventors  for  destroying 
fortresses  with  unheard-of  celerity  and  complete- 
ness. One  debate,  however,  bore  relation  to  tlie 
doubtful  policy  of  Austria,  Lord  LyndhurMt,  on  the 
26tU,  contrasted  the  relative  positions  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  with  a  view  of  shewmg,  however 
serrito  the  latter  power  might  have  shewn  herself 
to  Russia,  tliftt  Ipctter  things  were  to  have  been 
expected  fi'om  Austria,  who  yet  had  missed  a 
grand  oppoi'tunity  of  vindicating  her  own  right* 
and  maintaining  her  own  interests  by  entering  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France 
and  England ;  lie  expressed  a  suspicion  that 
Austria  throughout  the  negotiations  had  some 
secret  understanding  with  Prussia  and  Russia. 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  deprecated  any  insinuations 
that  might  give  offence  to  Austria,  and  continued 
to  '  hope  for  the  best,'  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  strong  grounds  for  that  hope, 

Tlio  discugsiona  took  a  much  fiercer  tone  in  tht* 
House  of  Commons,  When,  on  the  24lh  of  the 
preceding  month,  Mr   Disraeli    had  moved    his 
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resolution  ou  the  policy  of  the  goveniment  oon- 
cerniiig  t!ie  war.  Sir  Francis  Baruig  moved  ouo 
amcndine»t,  and  Mr  Lowe  another  ]  the  original 
resolution  was  negalivod^  and  the  two  amendments 
postponed  nntii  after  the  Whitsuntide  vacation. 
WLen,  therefore,  tlie  House  met  again  on  the  4th  of 
June,  Baring's  proposition  came  on  aa  a  substantive 
motion,  and  Lowe's  as  au  amendment  to  it.  The 
former  was  an  echo  of  ministerial  opinions — *  That 
this  House  havinj^  seen  with  regret  tliat  the  con- 
ferences at  Vienna  have  not  led  to  a  termination 
of  hostiiitieSj  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  declare  that 
it  will  continue  to  give  every  snpport  to  Her 
Majesty  in  the  prosecution  of  tJio  war,  until  Her 
Majesty  shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  Allies, 
obtain  for  this  comitry  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace;*  whereas  Lowe's  amendment  assumed  a 
neutral  fonn — '  That  this  House  having  seen  tjiat 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  restriut  the 
atrengtli  of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  con- 
fer cncas  at  Vienna  have  not  led  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare  that,  by 
that  refusal  the  means  of  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  third  bfuiis  of  negotiation  having  been 
exhausted,  this  House  will  give  its  best  exertions 
to  carry  out  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war,' 
Disraeli's  motion  had  contained  cen-suro  on  the 
government ;  Baring's  was  iiv tended  to  remove 
that  censure  ;  while  Lowe's  was  dii*ccted  ratlicr  to 
a  strengthening  of  the  war  policy.  The  debate 
thence  arising  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  session, 
extending  over  the  4th,  5tli,  7th,  ami  8th  of  tlie 
month  ;  the  leading  members  ou  all  ^sdes  spoke, 
including  Milner  Gibson,  Moleswoj-th,  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Cobden,  Ewart,  Graham,  Russell,  Roebuck, 
Sidney  Ilerljert,  Drurnmond,  IJarijig,  Coekburu, 
CardwelJ,  'ff'alpole,  Disraelij  Palmerston,  and 
Gladstone ;  every  part  uf  the  subject  was  reopened, 
ami  old  accusations  renewed  and  repelled;  the 
peace- party  ahuse<i  the  war,  tiie  Derby  party 
abused  the  ministers,  the  Peel  party  marked  out 
for  themselvea  a  pocuhar  Sine  of  argument  opposed 
to  both  the  others,  the  ministerialists  defendetl  all 
that  had  been  done,  while  the  men  of  no  parly 
found  Sir  Francis  Baring's  resolution  sutFicieutly 
expressive  of  their  opinions:  as  a  consequence, 
Mr  Lowe's  amendment  was  rejected  and  Baring's 
resolution  aflopted  without  a  division,  seeing  that 
the  latter  was  so  cautiously  worded  sis  to  clash 
M*ith  few  or  none  of  the  opinions  expressed  during 
the  debate.  The  tide  of  angry  feeling  was  not 
allowed  to  subside  long  ;  for  on  the  loth  Mr 
Layard  brought  forward  the  subject  of  Adiniui- 
strativo  Reform,  Uy  moving  a  resolution — '  That 
this  House  views  with  deep  and  increasing  concern 
the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  is  of  ojiinion,  that  the 
manner  in  wiiich  merit  and  efficiency  have  been 
gacritieed,  in  public  appoinlnicnts,  to  jjarty  and 
family  influences,  and  to  a  Idind  adlierenco  to 
routine,  has  given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and 
threatens  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  national 
charaeter,  and  to  involve  tlic  eountry  in  grave 
disasters.*     This  resolution >  containing  a  covert 
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attack  on  the  aristocracy,  waa  itoccfHahl*  a^ 
to  the  miniatera  nor  to  the  IJerhy  [lorty,  aii4w 
rejected  by  *Mid  votes  against  46 ;  insteai!  of  it, 
resolution  by  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  was  odoftUMl  wilki 
division,  declaring,  '  That  this  IIoiia«  rocOQUMO 
to  tlie  earliest  attention  of  Her  Haje%t>*8  minirft 
the  necessity  of  a  careful  revision  of  our  Tirin 
oftieiul  establishments,  with  &  vievt  to  ainffi 
and  facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  \i9mm 
and,  by  instituting  Judicious  tests  of  ment,  tu  mt 
as  t>y  ren^oving  obsti'nctiou.'}  to  its  &tr  pc«4iiuU 
and  legitimate  rewards,  to  secarc  to  tbc  serrice  * 
the  state  the  largest  available  proporlioo 
enei-gy  and  intelligence  for  Ti'hich  thm 
this  eountiy  arc  distinguished.' 

No  stronger  proof  could  bi!  aflTurded 
uneasy  state  of  the  public  mind  Id  polttkul  i 
than  that  it  drew  forth  a  complaining  spcodh  fill 
one  whose  guard eil  conduct  had  obbiiiMd  fir 
general  approval  throughout  the  country.  Pkiw 
Albert,  from  his  peculiar  position  as  cucunrt  I 
tho  Sovereign,  needed  to  observe  a  deliraie  aim 
neilce  on  political  matters ;  seeing  that  the  cowat^ 
would  not  tolerate  any  interference  save  that  k 
which  the  ministers  might  be  nioiio  rcspoiwii 
The  prince  attended  a  banquet  givc-n  by  th 
Trinity  Corporation  ou  the  9th  of  June i  moA  k 
thus  hinted,  in  a  speech,  at  the  contlnoofii  i 
gitjon  to  those  in  authority:  •  If  iliei-c  ws 
a  time  at  which  Her  Majesty's  govern  me 
whomsoever  condueteii,  required  the  jsurt 
ay,  not  the  support  alone,  but  tUo  coui 
good-wQ],  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-c 
mcu — it  is  surely  the  present  It  is  not 
to  success  in  war  to  support  it,  however  an 
and  enthusiastically  J  and,  at  the  same  lit 
dowm  and  weaken  the  hands  of  thtise  wli 
to  coniluct  it.  We  are  engaged  -witli  o 
enemy,  who  is  using  against  ns  all  those  "woii 
powei-s  which  have  s[>rung  up  under  the  i 
influence  of  our  liberty  and  our  civilisatio 
find  him  with  all  that  force  which  unity  of  j 
and  action,  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  an  con 
despotic  power  have  given,  while  wo  have  1 
him  under  a  state  of  things  intended  for 
and  for  tho  iiromotion  of  that  verj'  cinUS 
the  offspring  of  pahlic  discussion,  of  the 
of  parties,  and  of  the  pupular  contriJ 
government  and  the  state.  The  Queni 
power  to  levy  troops,  nor  ka,s  she  any 
command  bat  such  as  offer  their  vi»M 
services,  Her  government  can  take  no 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  it 
beforehand  to  explain  in  parliament.  Her  i 
and  tlect3  can  make  no  moveiacntja,  n^f 
prepare  for  any,  without  tijcir  |. 
announced  in  the  papei-s.  No  rul^ 
triiiing,  can  occur,  no  want  or  w<;aj 
which  is  not  at  once  deuouneeii,  and 
times  exaggerateil,  with  a  kind  of  _ 

faetion.    The  Quecji's  aniba^ador  ciai 

no  negotiations  without  the  government 
to  defend  him  by  euteiing  into  ail  the 
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whiub  tbat  negotiator,  in  order  to  l>e  Bnooennil, 

ouglit  to  ho  fthlo  to  shut  u|>  in  the  inneniio^t 
rceossos  of  \m  heart,  Nn\%  at  the  most  critical 
jwusition,  ^^  hen  war  add  diplomatic  relatiotis  may 
he  at  tliL'Jr  heiglit,  an  adverse  vote  in  parliament 
may  at  a  moment  deprive  the  Queen  of  thu  whole 
of  her  confidential  servants.  Gentlemen,  uur 
constitutional  ^ox-emmcnt  is  nudcr^aing  a  heavy 
trial,  and  wo  shall  not  get  sncccasfuUy  through  it 
unless  the  country  will  grant  its  confidence — 
patriotic,  intelligentj  and  self-denying  confidence 
—to  Her  Majtv^ty'a  government'  On  some  occa- 
sions daring  the  spring  months^  mifavourahte 
hints  Wire  thrown  out  against  the  prince's  fiup- 
poseil  poUtical  tendencies;  and  speculations  arose 
concerning  a  law  passed  in  the  mnio  year  in  !^axe- 
Cobnrg- Gotha,  by  which  that  dukedom  might 
cvcntuaSly  belong  to  a  member  of  the  Engliish 
rt>yal  f;*mily,  and  might  possibly  render  (Jermnn 
fympathiea  too  string  in  the  Englislt  court.  Hut 
these  ftuspicions  never  had  much  currency;  while 
the  condiu't  of  the  Queen  herself  won  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects — a  diBtribntiou  of  nneilals  to 
soldieni  returned  from  the  war,  fi-Cijuent  visiii^ 
to  the  aick  troops,  a  contribution  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund  of  the  irococds  of  the  Nile  of  drawings 
and  pictures  by  the  royal  children,  and  many 
other  kindly  deetjs  of  analogous  character,  were 
duly  appreciated  by  the  nation  at  la^^, 

'file  month  of  July  did  not  present  any  improve- 
nient  in  the  tone  of  public  discussions;  for  it 
was  marked  by  the  RusscU  revelationg,  nairated 
in  the  last  scctton^ — the  o3Ep1anation  concerning 
the  Vienna  Conferences  given  in  the  Commons  on 
the  tJlh ;  the  further  explanation  on  the  12th;  the 
aniionncement  of  his  resignation  on  the  l(jth ;  and 
the  debate  consequent  on  that  announcement.  It 
was  marko<l,  too,  by  the  discussion  on  the  vole  of 
censure  profiosctl  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sebastt/pol 
Inijairy  Committee.  Nor  was  tliis  all.  On  the 
loth,  llie  Bnbject  of  Adniinistnitive  Reform  vvas 
again  brought  forward,  and  the  eharactei-s  of  public 
men  freely  canvassed;  the  ministera  assented  to 
the  general  opinion  that  merit  should  have  greater 
prominence  than  heretofore  in  the  appointment  to 
ortift*;  but  Ibey  opposed  a  re^iolution  brought  for- 
wanl  on  the  subject,  and  defeated  it  by  the  narrow 
mnjority  of  14i>  v*>tcfl  against  12X  On  another 
evening,  tho  auth,  the  House  was  caltcil  upon  by 
tin."  govenimeut  to  authorise  a  loan  of  t^,iKi(.\inHi 
to  Turkey,  to  enable  the  Bult^in  to  carry  on  the 
war— or  rntJier,  to  guarauice  tho  paymeiit  of  tlio 
intiM-cst  on  nucft  loan,  in  order  that  the  money 
might  be  obtained  on  more  nivoumblo  terms, 
Turkey,  earlier  in  tho  war^  had  been  forced  t(» 
I***y  "?^1»  l'C»"  "^^'iit  for  a  loan  of  two  or  three 
millions  ;  whereas  if  a  guartintco  wci'o  given  by 
Fngland  anil  Frtince,  much  etudcr  terms  would 
be  obtainable.  Although  the  government  stated 
that  the  agreement  had  actually  lieeti  made 
bMi'tween  Ktigland,  France,  and  Tnrkcy,  and  thai 
I  rcfutial  would  appear  to  the  French  p)vcmuient 
'  liko  repadiationf  the  op|>osltiou  iu  tlio  House 


of  Commons  was  strong,  and  oven  bitter;  the 
Tcel  party  tided  with  the  Derby  party;  and  Iho 

ministers  cirriod  the  resolution  only  by  the  cltwe 
majority  of  ^Z^^  voles  against  132.  8<imc  of  the 
opponents  objc«teti  to  the  guarantee  altogether; 
some  objected  to  a  confusion  between  the  techntcAl 
teiTiis  'joint  obhgatiou'  and  'joint  and  several 
obligation,'  in  reference  to  the  French  Hhare  in 
the  guarantee;  while  others  obviously  KUpf sorted 
any  mana<uvTe  calculated  to  shake  the  Palmer^ton 
administration. 

When  suspicions  are  afloat,  slight  facta  become 
magnided  beyond  their  usual  proportions.  Heuca 
a  painful  conmiotiou  in  London,  about  the  period 
now  untlcr  notice^  eoncenilng  a  matter  which  at 
another  time  would  have  been  lef!  quietly  to 
find  its  cure  through  an  ordinary  medium.  Att 
aL:t  of  parliament  having  been  paHsc<l  for  regit' 
lating  the  sale  tif  fermented  liquor  on  t^undftys,  the 
wurkiug'Classes  experienced  a  restriction  on  tKoir 
customarj'  iisagi?^.  They  met  in  Hyde  Pjirk,  ajid 
discussed  their  grievances ;  ruflian^  took  advantage 
uf  the  excitement  to  commence  lawless  violence ; 
the  police  iuterfered  with  injudicious  se verily,  or 
witti  severity  exhibited  at  the  wrong  tinto;  and 
then  arose  a  violetit  outcry,  echoed  by  a  portion  of 
the  press!,  against  peers,  bishops,  the  aristocracy, 
tile  minist^^rs,  and  even  tho  court.  The  initjutttca 
in  the  war  were  mixed  up  with  the  alleged 
iniquities  of  the  Sunday  bill ;  and  the  humbler 
classes  were  ui^cd  to  believe  that  the  high-bom 
:md  wealthy  wei-c  enemies  ti>  llio  ci>imtry.  This 
dangerous  imprc^ion  was  removed  before  it  hoid 
acijuirod  any  great  inlousity. 

As  the  autumnal  months  approaclml,  these 
various  symptoms  of  nation^Ll  uneasiness  Koftencd 
down ;  the  discontent,  which  niight  have  ri|tened 
into  insmrection  in  a  country  where  the  nght  of 
free  diFCUSBJon  did  not  exist,  removed  itself  by  tho 
very  act  of  expression  ;  all  |>arties  had  censured 
and  upbraided  thoHO  whom  they  believed  to  have 
mij^m-inaged  the  war  and  iho  political  aflairs  of 
the  nation  ;  and  w^hcii  this  was  done,  all  Joined 
ill  a  gradual  proee.sa  of  reforming  Ih.it  which 
appeared  wanting  in  eiiiciency.  )5hodIy  bcforo 
tho  prttrogation  of  parliament,  iit  the  middle  of 
August^  Mr  [jung  liought  to  bring  the  peace 
prrtpo^Als  once  ai,*nin  into  favour ;  ami  LoH  -Ttihn 
HuK^sell  made  a  speech  full  of  gloomy  forcbudinga 
on  the  war,  without  MUggmtiug  any  ui>efu1  or 
practicahJe  advice  c**nccruing  it;  but  the  Itonxo 
of  Commons  had  become  worn  out  witli  inich 
discnsajuu*,  and— seeing  no  pi^specl  of  natt+jual 
advantage  by  any  change  of  minisfry  at  that  time 
~— resolved  to  ftn[iport  the  gov  cm  mint  in  a  sleady 
pi-osccntion  of  tho  war,  until  the  declared  objects 
had  been  attained.  The  Chanceltor  of  the 
Exche*iuer  obtained  all  the  fupplies  askc^tl  for;  and 
when  the  Qijc<'n's  sj»ccch,  at  cUi&ing  j«arH.'iment, 
announced  Ihnt  the  failure  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
ferenccii  had  determined  her  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  all  possihlo  vigour,  the  nation  gcneraU/ 
respoudod  to  the  dctcmuimtton. 


/ 


FHOORES8    OF    K  BOO  TI  AtlOK. 

Havmg  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the  remarkable 
fctate  of  the  pulilic  mind  in  England  during  the 
spring  and  suniiner  of  1655,  concerning  the  war 
and  ita  management,  it  will  now  he  convenient  to 
resume  the  history  of  those  diplomatic  negotiations 
whereby  the  TGitoration  of  peace  was  to  be  bronght 
about 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  John  RuBsell  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from  Vienna,  in  the  la^t 
week  of  April,  the  ambasaadore  of  the  several 
powers  continued  their  interviews  and  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  pence,  although  the  fornnil 
conferences  were  at  an  end.  The  two  diplomat- 
hU  above  named,  as  has  been  already  sufficiently 
shewn,  differed  from  their  respective  goveraments 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Austria  concerning  the  Third  Point:  the  First, 
Second,  and  Fourth  Points  being  decme*!  easier 
of  solution-  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  on  the  Slh 
of  May  to  Lord  Westmoreland,  British  ambaseador 
at  Vienna,  commenting  on  the  jiroposal  which 
Count  Buol  had  made,  shewing  how  inadequate 
it  would  be  to  the  curbing  of  Russian  power  in 
the  Black  Sea,  justifying  the  English  and  French 
governments  for  having  rejected  it,  and  desiring 
that  the  ailments  against  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  Austrian  government.  England  and 
France,  in  fact,  demanded  that  Austria  should 
fulfil  her  pledge  by  joining  them  in  the  war, 
*  unless  she  cctuld  devise  a  scheme  that  would  bo 
effectual — imposing  condition*  on  Russia,  and  not 
a  scheme  by  which  the  Allies  are  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  themselves,  leaving  in  the  Black  Sea 
complete  freedom  of  action  to  Russia.'  On  the 
20th,  Buol  replied  at  considerable  length,  in  a  letter 
directed  to  bo  read  by  Count  Colloredo,  Austrian 
ambassador  in  London,  to  Clarendon ;  he  regretted 
the  resolve  of  England  and  France,  gave  the  details 
of  his  plan  in  full,  and  announced  that  Austria 
would  refuse  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  until  that 
plan  tiad  been  more  fully  considered.  As  a  means 
of  eoinfiaring  these  terms  with  the  actual  conditions 
of  peace  afterwards  obtained,  it  will  be  useftil  to 
print  them  In  a  note  *    It  will  bo  seen  that  these 


*  FlMT  FB0p09(T1OS, 

AST.  L— The  Ifi(ch  Contrsptlng  Purtics  iK'liijt  driiroui  tbot  the 
Siiblime  Pwiie  piliQtild  finrtlcipatp  in  ttis  niIvaiv^ogi.ii  of  Hie  gsjoi 
understand j HIT  f?4tabliahe<l  bf-tlie  Law  of  Naliunit  itmanp*  th^Taj-louA 
SUitai  of  £iirciix<,  Bcvtrully  i?ng:it|{e  ta  rcJi^iect.  tlie  Lndepcndi^ncie  nnil 
t^rrttori&l  iulcirrlty  of  the  Ottoninn  Empire,  gTinrontM;  In  cnmoiQii 
tha  iiltiot  oUcrvumee  of  tlii»  cn^geiudit^  nnd  tiill  In  can*cc|nenDO 
couFidcT  every  act  and  ertry  e\cnt  whicli  would  bo  nf  a  nitur?  to 
endon^et  It,  a«  a  qiteAtlon  of  Kuropcjin  (nleroRt*  If  a  iifferPBce 
ibbuM  arise  Ijpiwxpii  ihc  Forip  :jnil  one  of  ihe  ContnictLni;  Powwn, 
tIUDi«  two  Statcn,  before  ri.'Mirl{»i^  to  armH,  xhotild  place  tbe  Gtlicr 
Pflvem  In  a  pobIUdu  to  ubvliiti>  iMi  oontlngrncj  by  paolflc  meBrm. 

Ajit.  IL— The  ftowion  PleiiipcitcTill:irie<«.na  thcac  of  tie  Sublime 
Forte  will  propoie  In  eomrnon  to  the  CcmfiTpnco  tbd  ctinal  cflccliTr 
force  of  Ibe  iiaral  iinnaRiFntA  whicli  tbe  two  nfji-bordirrini;  Ppwrri 
irlU  maintain  in  the  Rlack  Soa,  and  which  irnust  not  txcccd  tbe 
tmotuit  of  Uniiainn  venccln  at  prcseut  mfloit  in  thit  lea. 

Ajit.  1T(,— Tlie  rule  rr«pccting  tlie  cloilni;  of  tbc  Stnilti  of  the 
BMpborti*  anJ  Iho  DurdancllcB,  ettablithed  bj  the  Treaty  of  July 
19.  1S41,  ♦hall  remain  in  fore*,  with  the  eiwptloiiB  apccUted  In,  the 
JtolWwinpt  ArllclM  '.— 

AST.  IV.— El cb  of  the  ComrjictiiiB  Psiwfrs  which  hai!  no  e«t*ibli<ih* 
Bi0nt  in   [be  ilb<:k  Stn,  will  t»  aulhtiicluHd  bf  t.  ^xa^  Cram  Uia 


proposals  relate  wholly  to  the  TUird  PtxiU^  ti 
determination  of  the  naval  forces  of  Rowa  oa 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea ;  the  first 
forbids  Russia  to  maintaio  more  tJiaai] 
number  of  shipt^  in  that  sea;  while 
leaves  that  number  unlimited,  bat  oh« 
particular  mode  of  lialancing  m  other  qq 
These  were  the  propositions,  one  or  both,  wyb 
Kusscll  and  Drouyn  do  Lhuys  liad  approved,  U 
which  the  Western  governments  rejected.  Coon 
Buol  strangely  enough  expressed  his  belief  ihi 
Russia  would  reject  these  propositions,  and  yaili 
suggested  that  the  conferences  ehotild  be 
for  the  sake  of  embodying  them.  Lord  Cla 
on  the  29th  of  May,  pointed  out  the  objectid 
the  phms  in  themselires,  and  the  mcons 
submitting  them  to  Russia  with  a  belief  that  1 
woulil  he  rejected.  England  and  France  CQUtoidK 
that  Austria  ought  now  to  join  then)  in  war  npM 
Russia,  by  virtue  of  tlio  treaty  of  the  2i  « 
December ;  while  Aus^itria,  eontending  that  Ih 
Western  Powers  should  have  accepted  fiorf) 
propoaala,  refused  to  declare  war. 

Besides  the  correspondence  between  the  : 
minititera  of  the  respective  goveraments;,  Ihen 
a  series  of  ofiicial  documents  tranismittfd  by  J 
government  to  its  amb^tssadors  a»t   foreign 
Russia  directed  M.  de  Glinka,  the  cscar's  rep 
titive  to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Frankfort,  to  i|| 
all  the  members  that  his  imperial  master,  alt] 
the  Vienna  Conferences  bad  failed  on  tbd 
roint^  would  be  willing  to  act  upon 
three    points,    *  go    Itm^   aa   tht 

jngbncM  to  «tsn&  inta  and  station  in  that  ie«  two  tt\gKim  < 
of  niii.tteT  for«. 

Akt.  V.~In  the  event  of  the  SbUm  bein^  mciuMcd  '«rifb  i 
elon,  be  mcrrni  ta  hlmHulf  Uic  right  of  op^nliiv  the  Strutted 
the  iutaI  toTtatt  of  bii  Allln. 

Strosip  rnoMHITJOM. 

Abt.  I,— (Repctltioii  of  Artidn  1,  in  Fitmt  L  , 

Art,  n, — The  rnle  rcft^xEctlug  tbp  clottnif  of  , 

BoAphoras  and  tlie  Dafdancllcn,  catabilthed  bj-  thr  Tr*wn  \ 
li'},  1H41,  fbatl  continue  \a  force,  witb  the  c^ocrtltMiB  ncd 
Uie  fill  lowing:  AitlclM  :— 

Arr.  IlL— Fflch  of  the  Contrnrtiiii  rtmrem  ^hltb  ' 
iLKbmcnt  in  the  lHack  St*}!,  will  tic  nnlb(nia#il  by  &  ftriu. 
HLgliTiCi'ii  to  Mcnil  iiito  anil  nlJitlf^a  in  it  ivf  o  friirmt^  C 
mnftller  force.  In  order  to  (irotcct  iheSr  ootnntcrer,  utd  I 
the  UBccsEar^  in^pf^cCion. 

AUt-  IV,—  Jf  ItuwiB,  jiliODld  lncr?aM^  the  aino-iiii'  .i'  h*.t  n* 
tt  present  allDat,  «s  Aaly  iSe^ncd,  Xhv  Ooii  • 
not  poftii«»s  itn  «atabUiilimeDt  in  the  litjack  :- 
b;  a  jUmmn  of  Hii  Hlfrbnew,  bf  ffi^'ihr  ■  I* 
duy#,  to  «!nd  mspectlttlj'  ifita  thol  mm  on  a.taiivL. 
tkhIh  of  the  same  cln*9,  equfli  to  otic-hal/  of  ib«  : 

Abt,  V,— At  no  time  will  ahlp«-i':  T«t«l 

ollowf!^  t0  anehitr  In  the  GoUlen  II'  n*n 

»nittll  r«Me[s  bltbertu  admflted  brl"  ,,.  Kinb 

la  time  of  iwace  the  rmmbcT  of  «blp:<  ■  Vtt 

Powers  which  have  no  ettnblUhmem 

exceed  four  at  a  tltnp  t*forp  C^onItA^  r ,  ■  f»  jit  I 

Dardunellcs  to  the  Blact  Sea,  and   is -mix    tij^   lii^tJi,  *i» 
DardanoUen 

Aitr,  VI. — In  Lbc  f  vent  of  the  Saltan  being  inviiHcd  «ttk  i^ 
aloti,  he  reacrrcs  lo  hliii^cU  the  rlfht  of  w^csiia*  ih«  StnAM 
tbfl  naval  forces  of  the  Alllt*. 

TjimnTTT«  TitKATT. 

Edflutd,  France,  nnd  Aunlrla  to  fiien  a  Tr««Hr,  UyUfMngM 

t«t.  Tc  enforce  the  obferviuiH  of  the  r'I'lttTiTr  wrihlteL^lfcTftt 
1«t  Article,  In  the  rrvni  of  the  vJolBtlan  of  lb«  tndnindMW*^ 
tetritoi-inl  inte|rritT  of  iht  Ottonjttu  l^nitttrf-  br  TTImJ/ 

2dly,  To  eonjiidrr  u  r  een^^ili  tb»  ine««a^  ^  (kp  , 
ittrenffth  of  lh«  Rtusriu  nftval  fwt/s  in  the  BtMC^  Sca  ••  t 
effect  ive  fnrce  at  the  begin  aLnf  of  the  war. 

If  UuBsla  ehould  herKlT  eoftge  not  to  KUecil  Wj^x  ^mml^g,  ^ 
tbr«  Fowni  wonld  coment  not  to  give  ptiblMiw  |0  |^  ] 


maintain fd  a  neutrat  atHtttda!  This  was  in  aocofd- 
ance  with  tho  ctaf's  pohcy  of  keeping  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  the  Oerman  statea  as  long  as  possible 
out  of  the  field  of  warfare  against  him,  Anstria, 
hy  its  representative,  advised  the  diet  to  make  no 
resolutions  or  propoBitlons  conceniingthta  Russian 
declaration,  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the 
•  points '  would  become  valid  until  all  were  so ; 
whereas  Prussia,  in  a  document  very  obsctirely 
worded,  lent  a  more  favourable  car  to  that  decla- 
ration. Count  Walewski,  the  successor  of  M. 
DrouvTi  do  Lhuya  ns  foreign  minister  of  France, 
wrote  to  the  French  ambaagadoni  and  envoys  at 
fnrfi^i  courts,  narrating  the  eT«4at9  at  the  Vienna 
Conferences,  and  justifying  the  part  taken  by  the 
Western  Powera  in  relation  thereto ;  this  dispatch 
or  circular,  replied  to  through  varions  media  by 
Russiaj  gave  origin  to  many  statements  and 
connter-statementa,  ivhich  occupied  the  attention 
of  I  he  diplomatists  of  Europe. 

During  the  month  of  June,  many  attempts 
were  made  by  Austria  to  shew  that  her  proposi- 
tions might  safely  be  accepted  ;  and  many  by  the 
Western  Powers  to  prove  that  the  Third  Point 
could  «ot  in  such  a  way  be  satisfactorily  disposed 
of.  Lord  Clarendon  contended  that,  *  so  far  from 
causing  the  preponderance  of  Russia  in  the  Black 
Sea  to  cease,  the  proposed  conditions  would  go  to 
establish  a  competition  for  preponderanco  between 
the  Allies  and  RuE«ia ;  such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  peace,  but  a  conitant  preparation  for  war, 
and  a  constant  sonrcjQ  of  nneasint^  to  Europe.* 
Tlio  relations  between  Austria  and  the  Western 
Powers  assumed  a  coolness;  and  In  England  an 
opinion  spread  that  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
whatever  might  be  their  outwai-d  diplomacy,  had  a 
secret  understanding  concerning  the  terms  which 
might  ultimately  be  accepted.  This  opinion  was 
perhaps  incorrect ;  but  at  least  Count  Nesselrode, 
on  the  part  of  Russia^  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  mode  in  which  Count  Buol  liad  treated  the 
negotiation  at  the  Vienna  Conferences  \  and, 
nsoreovcr,  the  three  powers  agreed  with  one  voice 
that  France  and  England  wore  alone  to  blame 
for  the  non-arrival  at  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was 
farther  remarked,  also,  as  somewhat  strange,  that 
A  reduction  was  at  that  time  commenced  in  the 
Austrian  army.  The  motives  for  this  step  were 
explained  in  a  diRf^atch  to  the  Germanic  diet : 
Austria  declared  that  she  had  tried  her  utmost 
to  bring  about  a  peace  ;  that  England  and  France 
had  disappointed  her  hopes;  that  she  would  not 
go  to  war  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs ;  that  she 
wouhl  reduce  her  army  as  a  means  of  lightening 
the  burden  pressing  on  the  nation ;  and  that  she 
would  hold  herself  in  readiness  to  discuss  any 
new  propositions,  as  scon  as  the  Western  Powers 
should  shew  a  disposition  more  conciliatory  towards 
RuRsia. 

The  negotiatio'ns  were  almost  discontinued  during 
the  antiimn.  Russia  proposed  nothing;  Prussia 
manifested  throughout  more  sympathy  with  the 
c-Jar  than  with  the  Western  Powera  ;  England  and 


France  liegan  to  soo  clearly  that  any  great  success 
In  the  Crimea  would  effect  more  for  thetr  cans© 
than  diplomatic  dexterity ;  Turkey  waitwl  the 
movements  of  her  Allies  ;  while  Austria  remained 
poised  in  e<^ULlibrium,  hoping  to  obtain  sora« 
advantage  without  fighting  for  it.  What  wert 
the  secret  proposals  and  correspondence  at  the 
time,  waa  known  only  to  the  courts.  A  rumour 
spread  that  the  Empress-dowager  of  Russia  wrote 
privately  to  the  Archduchess  Sophia  of  Austria ; 
these  imfjerial  ladies,  tnothors  to  the  two  reigi^ing 
emperors,  had  a  domestic  if  not  a  political 
intluence  over  their  sons;  and,  according  to 
the  rumour,  an  attempt  waa  made  to  render  this 
influence  available,  by  bringing  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the 
Western  Powers  for  any  terms  more  stringent 
than  those  alreiuly  pt*opoacd  by  Count  Buol. 
Politically  consideretl,  there  is  no  improbabihty 
in  such  a  lotter  having  been  written. 

In  truth,  the  state  of  Russia  at  that  time  was 
becoming  so  gi-ave,  that  the  czar  would  gladly 
have  ended  a  war  which  was  rapidly  impoverishing 
his  dominions.  Nearly  all  classes  suffered,  tliO 
landed  proprietors  most  severely,  from  causes 
which  may  readily  be  assignovi'  The  products 
whence  the  revenues  of  the  Russian  nobles  are 
mainly  obtained  are  com,  timber,  cattle,  tallow, 
hemp,  linseed,  bristles,  wool,  and  flax ;  together 
with  metals  in  the  Siberian  part  of  the  empire — 
all  these  require  sedulous  attention  from  the  serfs 
on  the  estates  j  anything  that  interferes  witli  the 
labour  of  the  serfs  affects  ultimately  the  quantity 
of  marketable  produce  ;  and  any  obstacles  to  fWse 
shipment  at  the  ports  limit  the  command  of 
foreign  markets.  Now  both  these  evils  operated 
with  great  force  during  the  war.  The  ports  of  the 
White  Sea,  Baltic,  Sea  of  Azof,  and  Black  8ea 
being  blockaded,  foreign  trade  wns  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  raw  produce  rotted  for  want  of  means  of 
export — or,  if  sold  overland  through  Gertnany^ 
the  cost  of  transport  seriously  lessened  the  rate 
of  profit  to  the  producer.  Many  estates  in  the 
southern  proviuces  have  20,000  or  more  sheep 
each,  one-ten  til  of  which  are  annually  sold  for 
their  wool  and  tallow  j  but  during  the  war  these 
articles  wore  comparatively  unsaleable  ;  wMle,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  animals  were  kept  un- 
slaughtercd,  a  large  outlay  would  bo  incurred  for 
fodder.  But  those  were  only  part  of  the  woo* 
under  which  the  landowners  sufferetl  There  was, 
in  fttldition,  the  conscription  for  recruits,  which  in 
time  of  peace  amounts  to  about  7  in  every  100^ 
males,  onoe  a  year;  but  duiing  the  war  there  were 
four  conscriptions  within  two  years,  amounting  in 
all  to  nearly  5H  able-bodied  men  out  of  1000  males 
of  all  ages.  This  was  a  terrible  drain  on  the  labour 
available  for  the  esta,tes.  Moreover,  when  recruit* 
are  sent  to  the  towns,  a  large  additional  number 
go  with  them,  as  substitutes  for  those  who  may  be 
rejected  ;  and  theso  are  sometimes  detained  at  the 
depots  two  or  three  weeks  before  being  liberated. 
Every  proprietor,  loo,  pays  a  sum  of  rooncY  t^i  C^t 
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out  and  arm  the  recruits  tak«n  ftom  hb  <^tato. 
Biisides  all  this,  tbe  landed  proprietora  in  the 
northern  proTiucea  were,  during  the  war,  obliged 
to  supply  militia  in  the  ratio  of  30  to  lOOO  ;  while 
those  in  the  south  were  called  npon  for  contri- 
butions which,  altliough  designated  S'oluntaiy/ 
exerted  all  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Tlius,  in  the 
tpring  of  1854,  the  proprietors  near  the  Crimea 
were  enforced  to  send  oxen  atid  biscuit*  aa  rations 
for  the  troops,  wagons  and  dnLught-animats  to  con- 
vey those  supplies,  and  drivei-s  so  long  as  their 
services  were  needed  by  the  military  commanders  j 
while  some  of  the  estates  were  so  ftir  distftut,  that 
four  months  of  vahiaT)le  corn-growing  and  harvest- 
ing weather  were  consumed  in  the  transport  of  tbe 
biscuit,  &c.,  tu  the  eanji>,  followed  by  the  return- 
journey.  An  *  Eye-witness,'  who  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  the  internal  condition  of  Eussiii 
during  the  war^*  asserta  that  the  troops  of  the 
large  Rm^sian  army  w^hich  fuught,  the  battle  of 
Inkermann  were  conveyed  to  the  Ciimea  by 
wagons  and  Uoi-ses  or  oxeu  supplied  wholly  Ipy 
the  laniled  proprietors  aa  *  voluntury  contnbutions/ 

The  serf:3  belonging  to  these  proprietoi-s  wero 
thus  employed  as  chattels  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  greatly  to  tlie  loss  of  their  owners ;  while 
the  CTOwn-peasants  had  their  own  eet  of  griev- 
ancc.'j.  These  peasants  occupy  a  medium  position 
between  freemen  and  serfs,  and  were  doubly 
taxed  during  the  war  ;  for  while,  as  freemen,  they 
were  called  upon  to  give  oxen  and  biscuit,  as  setfs 
they  hjid  to  give  their  personal  services  as  drivers. 
So  corrupt,  too,  was  the  offiriaJ  machiiicrVj  that 
the  peasants  never  knew  how  much  of  their  con- 
tribution really  went  to  the  state,  and  how  much 
was  nefariously  appropriated  liy  others.  The  slate 
professed  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  vohiclea  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  warlike  stores  to  the  Crimea ; 
but  it  is  doubted  wliether  much  of  this  money 
readied  the  pockets  of  the  crown-peasants  who 
chiefly  f«upplied  i\\Q  means  of  transport.  The 
villagers  on  the  line  of  route  to  the  sent  of  war 
suffered  miseries  which  no  ear  ever  heard  ;  for,  as 
it  has  Iwen  significantly  said,  Vherc  is  no  Times 
in  Russia.  Tbe  soldiers  traversed  a  wide  belt  of 
eountry  on  eillier  side  of  the  road,  eating  up  like 
locusts  all  that  came  within  reach,  and  exhausting 
the  little  store  of  pi-ovisiona  which  each  villager 
is  in  the  habit  uf  accumulating  for  the  winter: 
in  most  instancea  the  j>oor  people  obtained  no 
payment  for  the  food  tliua  taken  ;  and  untold 
misery  was  the  result. 

The  lajjded  proi>rietors,  the  erown-peasantc,  and 
the  free. villagers,  being  thus  subjected  to  sufferings 
of  various  kinds,  it  niay  be  supposc<l  that  the 
artisans  and  small  tradesmeti  did  not  wholly 
escape.  The  bootmakers  and  tfdlors  were  ordered 
by  the  government  to  make  the  cluthing  for  the 
troops,  in  preference  to  any  private  trade ;  the 
materials  were  mipplied  to  them,  and  a  small 
payment  was  fixed  for  labour ;  but  this  payment 


became  little  more  than  iiotainalt  by  the  ttn 
money  had  filtered  through  several  official  po 
The  merchants,  too,  were  necessarily  cmbon 
by  the  war;  but  as  their  propeHj  cefi 
mainly  in  available  money^  they  had  ma 
modifying  their  position,  and  suffered  lesi  tbai 
clfisses  hitherto  named  j  the  *  voltmtary  cool 
tions*  were,  nevertheless,  rendered  very  h«a 
its  pressure  on  this  class.  On  the  other  1 
these  men  being  naturally  desirous  of  taking 
money  out  of  trading  uiTestmeuLs  in  tnn 
tiniea,  there  arose  such  a  scarcity  of  floatuig 
as  greatly  embarrassed  the  government  as  wt 
the  community  generally.  All  the  variovis  ca 
of  nnsery  were  rendered  stiU  more  intense  k< 
ditliculties  and  expenses  of  travelling  in  anal 
roadless  country%  The  writer  lately  died  j 
a  striking  instance  of  this  difficulty,  A  j 
of  Sisters  of  Mercy— the  Florence  Nightiii{ 
of  Uussia— left  St  Petersburg  in  the  middl 
Noveralwr  1854  to  proeeetl  to  Settajrto|x>l  I 
to  tend  the  wounded  Boldiei-s  of  the  C7*r. 
winter-journey  of  1400  miles  was  a  liard  on« 
ladies.  They  had  a  gooil  high-road  as 
Koursk,  one  less  perfect  thence  to  Kl 
miaci-able  tracks  during  the  rest  of  the 
They  left  Kharkoffin  large  clnniBy  diligen^s 
drawn  with  fifteen  hot^es,  winch  were  <»cc4 
increased  to  thirty  a»  the  only  means  of  cxt 
the  wheels  from  deep  mire;  and  so  ma 
varierl  were  the  diffiindtics,  that  tbr? 
travelling  did  not  pTacticallj  oxceetl  U 
an  hour. 

Superadded  to  all  these  evidences  of  the  [ 
severity  ^^ith  which  the  war  pre«»ed  nji 
material  resourcea  of  Russia,  there  were  i 
ing  signs  of  uneasincFS  touching  the  mor 
quences.  The  Russians  are  not  a  turbulent  [ 
yet  are  the  peasantis  aud  serfs  qroTiTid 
with  usages  so  oppressive  that  the 
'reform'  and  *  revolution'  are  occ.i 
as  indicating  something  which  may  sur 
a  future  day.  In  no  countiy  in  the 
perhaps,  is  less  of  the  tnit/t  allowed  tw 
ears  of  the  humbler  elaiiscs  tlian  in  dti 
dominions ;  tbe  peasant  is  expected  tt» 
the  truth,  but  th.'it  which  his  ^iperiors  wi 
to  beheve.  And  indeed  this  is  the  relation  U«fw 
each  class  and  that  above  it.  At  tio  pcri^wl  <WI 
the  war  did  the  cmr  feel  that  he  c<jnbl  nffutrl  fel 
veracious  to  his  i>eople  ;  be  eonld  not  nckno«M 
candidly  that  Hnssia  was  to  any  degn?e  in  i 
wrong,  that  she  sufieTed  defeats,  that  Khe  bid  ta! 
numbers  killed  in  liattle,  or  that  she  wouM  Ml 
in  her  haughty  clainjs— he  could  not  do  Uii$«Vl 
out  damaging  the  idol,  the  tJod-man,  wlaldi^ 
humbler  Miiseovites  associ.ite  with  the  n»D*»l 
czar.  Hence  the  unscrTiiiulous  and 
falsehooda  with  which  Hiissin.  so  startled  th 
nations  of  Kumpe  during  tl»e  war.  Thfil 
might  well  dread  the  day,  if  it  should  evep| 
when  the  deluded  peasantry  wonUl  !e 
trulli  J  and  nught  well  hope  that  Uie  wirl 
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end    before    such    a    revelation    wero    dragged 

forth. 

There  is,  tlicreforoj  almndaiit  roafioii  to  Iheliev© 

that  llio  Russian  authorities,  in  the  autninu  of 

1655,  were  really  rieairoiig  of  fieace,  au<i  were  only 

rHBkin^  use  of  the  tricks  of  diplomacy  to  obtain 

ifc«  best  tcniLS  poasihlc. 

T  It  K  A  T  Y     OF    ALLIANCE    WITH    fi  W  E  »  E  N, 

While  these  ncgotint ions— now  Buspendtfi  for 
a  wliile,  now  renewed  with  some  appearanco  of 
earnestness,  now  again  suspended— were  eugagin^ 
public  attention,  !Scan<liiiavian  politics  demanded 
Ihe  notice  of  the  Western  Powcra, 

Situated  as  are  Sweden  and  Norway  in  relation 
to  the  Baltic  and  the  Nortli  Hea^  those  kingdoms 
cannot  be  otherwiHO  than  deci)ly  interested  in  any 
aggressivo  movenient^  of  Russia.  The  Norwegians, 
in  this  and  other  particularg,  claim  to  be  treated  aa 
a  diBtinct  nation  much  more  decidedly  than  other 
powers  are  in  the  habit  of  admitting.  If  a  Ireaty 
be  made  with  Sweden,  it  is  eonsiderod  to  bo  made 
Ti  kh  Norway  also,  as  a  subordinate  kingdom  under 
the  same  monarch  ;  but  the  Norwegiatis  are  not 
wilting  it  .shimld  bo  foi^otten  that  this  state  of 
things  iias  existed  only  since  1814,  and  that  they 
took  care  to  have  their  constitutional  independence 
acknowledged  at  tlic  signing  of  tlio  union.  In 
time  of  peace  there  osiatii  little  further  commu- 
nity behveen  t^wc<leu  and  Norway  than  between 
two  Tree  and  iiide[)cudeiit  nations.  Tlioro  h  at 
all  times  a  mditary  alHanee  between  them,  for 
their  mutual  assistance  and  defence  ;  this  alliance 
is  remlered  perpetual  by  the  aid  of  a  joint  here- 
ditary monarchy ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  arises  tlio 
erruncouB  opinion  in  England  and  other  countrioB 
that  the  relatiau  between  Sweden  and  Norway  is 
analogous  to  tliat  between  England  and  Irektid 
or  Scotland.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  king  governs  through  separate  ministere, 
and  with  the  aid  of  separate  legislative  bodies.  A 
diplomatic  courtesy  between  the  two  nations  h 
maintained,  by  the  king  in  his  state-paperK  giving 
the  name  of  Norway  or  Sweden  the  preference, 
according  as  the  document  specially  affects  one 
or  the  other.  As  a  further  evidence,  it  may  bo 
remarked  that  in  1R51,  when  the  Great  Exhibi- 
liou  was  held  in  London,  Sweden  and  Norway 
were  represented  by  separate  oommissionors 
totally  independent  of  each  other.  The  two 
nations  are  pledget!  to  assist  each  other  in  war^ 
or  at  leaBt  not  to  take  op^iosite  sides ;  but  the 
Norwegian  council  of  ministers  must  accord  its 
sanction  before  the  sovereign  can  declare  war  iu 
tlie  name  of  both  countries  5  and  the  Norwegian 
storthing  or  parliament  must  vote  its  consent 
before  a  single  Korwegiau  regiment  or  ship  will 
join  the  Swetlish  forces.  Thua,  it  will  be  seen, 
Norway  is  in  a  very  wide  sense  independent  of 
Sweden ;  although  this  independence  does  not 
oAen  become  manifest  iu  the  foreign  relations 
with  other  countries. 


Practically,  this  dlHerence  has  not  much  affected 
the  Btato  of  feeling  towards  Rus.«i(a  ;  seeing  that 
both  Norwegians  and  Swedes  have  long  distrusted 
the  policy  of  the  c/ar-s.  Still,  Norway  is  more 
interested  in  watching  the  roovemenb?  of  Russia 
in  the  North  Soaj  wliile  SwedeJi  feels  greater 
peril  in  the  lialtic.  The  diflerence  between  tlieso 
two  lines  of  aggression  may  usefully  b«  sketched 
here. 

It  will  be  observed*  that  at  the  time  when 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  tiironc,  Russia 
jwBsessed  all  the  northern  coa.st  as  far  west  as 
Varanger  or  "Waranger  Fiord  ;  and  that,  aJthou^'h 
the  poseeseion  reached  a  more  wt^stcrly  meridian 
at  a  later  date,  it  never  gained  another  raiJo  of 
sea-coast  To  extend  its  sea- board  in  this  dirce- 
tiiju,  the  court  of  St  Fctenslmrg  encouraged  many 
intrigues  during  the  retgus  of  Alexander  and 
Nicholas.  To  obtain  Varanger  Fiord  has  been  an 
especial  object  of  desire.  This  tiue  bay  has  a 
mouth  twenty  miles  wide,  all  deep  water;  ajid 
is  Injunded  by  a  Norwegian  headland  on  one  .'>idc 
and  a  Russian  headland  on  the  otlien  The  bay, 
running  nearly  east  and  west,  has  several  fine 
harbours  on  the  south  shore,  all  but  one  within 
the  Norwegian  limit.  Russia  has  tried  setlulou.^1y 
to  obtain  all  this  soutbciTi  side,  and  offero<l  at  one 
time  to  exchange  for  it  a  miserable  and  nearly 
useless  tract  callcfl  Eiioutekis  Lapmark.  The 
exchange  was  not  effected ;  but  Rassia  contrived 
to  maintain  a  sort  of  chronic  boundary-dispute 
with  Sweden,  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  'nppropria- 
tiou'  at  some  critical  juncture.  The  Norwegian 
and  Lapland  fishermen  have  long  had  an  imdo- 
fined  drearl  of  Rnsjiiau  policy  in  that  quarter  ;  and 
even  at  llammerfost,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
North  Cape,  a  similar  distrust  has  prevailed. 
Varanger  Fiord  abounds  in  fiiih  ;  and  it  was  under 
a  pretence  of  making  it  a  fishing- station  that 
Russian  diplomacy  endeavoured  to  obb'iin  posses- 
sion of  the  fine  harbours.  One  of  these  harbours, 
that  of  Kittjordcn^  fronted  by  the  island  Scogcso, 
and  having  water  five  to  fifteen  fathoms  deep, 
might  accommwiatc  a  very  largo  fleet;  English- 
men who  have  travelled  in  that  region  see  iu 
it  the  capabilities  of  a  second  Sebastopol  or 
tSveaborg  ;  and  the  Norwegiaua  entertain  a  well- 
founded  dread  that  if  this  harbf/ur  were  once 
possessed  by  Russia,  the  cyiir's  power  w  ould  soon 
round  the  North  Cape  and  make  itself  felt  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Kor\\'ay.  An  EngU.sh  tourist  in 
Lapland  in  1855  lieani  a  merchant  at  Hammerfcst 
say :  *  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  war,  Finmark 
would  have  been  a  Russian  possession  in  four 
yeatT!,  and  I  should  have  been  a  count;  but  I 
would  rather  l>c  what  you  call  a  ctjuntry  gentle- 
man j'  ho  further  explained  that  during  many 
years  Russian  agents  had  occasionally  Iraverswl 
Finmark,  sounding  the  people,  and  making  over- 
tures to  them  of  increased  trading  advantages, 
and  titles  to  their  influential  men,  if  they  would 
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furtber  KuflBitin  iuteresta  in  that  quarter.  Con- 
Bsdering  that  there  are  no  *  Sound  dues'  payable 
jit  tl)e  North  Cjipe,  no  intricate  navigation  among 
Danish  and  Swedish  islands,  and  no  maritime 
interests  of  Frussja  or  Denmark  to  consuitj  far- 
sccing  men  iiave  argued  that  &  Russian  arseual 
ill  Varangcr  Fiurd  might  perchance  he  more 
tronblesome  to  En^lanrl  than  any  establishments 
belonging  to  the  czar  in  uny  other  parts  tt(  the 
world ;  and  that,  without  incurring  any  charge 
of  fielfishneps,  she  might  consistently  demand  a 
limitation  in  that  quarter. 

The  spread  of  Russian  inflficnce  in  the  Baltic, 
more  nearly  affecting  Sweden  than  Norway*  has 
alrea*ly  heeti  noticed.*  The  Swedes  unquestion- 
ably hoped  that  the  Weatern  Powers  would  put  a 
decided  check  upon  that  influence  during  the  war : 
the  hope  wag  a  reasonable  one,  the  vast  strength 
of  the  Ailied  fleets  being  considered ;  yet  little 
occurred  to  give  realisation  to  it,  from  the  opera- 
tions at  Bomarsund  in  1864,  and  at  Bveaborg  in 
1855,  to  shake  the  hold  of  Russia  upon  Finland. 
Trade,  it  is  true,  was  nearly  stoppeil  during  two 
years,  and  all  classes  of  the  czar's  subjects  snlfered 
in  conset|Uence ;  but  the  whole  injury  wa«  one  of 
mere  money-value,  if  the  war  ehould  end  without 
any  limitation  of  Uie  Russian  sea-board  in  the 
Baltic,  The  Swedes,  in  conTersation  and  in  their 
newspapers,  gave  free  expression  to  their  appre- 
hensions on  this  point.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
mode  in  which  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  greatly  exasperated  the  Fiiilanders 
agninst  the  English  :  the  wholesale  destmction  of 
store?,  warehouses,  granaries,  ships,  Itoats,  and 
fisherV'Stations — notwithstanding  every  care  that 
the  attack  should  he  limited  to  imperial  property, 
or  property  intended  for  imperial  uses — fell  heavily 
on  the  traders  living  in  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  Finland  side  of  the  golf;  as  a  comequcnce, 
the  Finlandcrs  were  much  more  earnest  in  the 
czar's  cause  in  1855  than  in  1654. 

The  Swcflcs  at  first  thought  the  war  to  be  a 
virtual  declaration  of  civilised  Europe  against  the 
nnscnipulous  aggressions  of  a  semi-barbaric  nation 
— a  declaration  intended  to  produce  fruit  in  the 
north  as  well  as  in  tlie  south ;  hut  when  they 
found,  during  (he  prolonged  conferences  at  Vienna 
in  two  consecutive  yeai-s,  that  the  Baltic  was 
(fcarccly  named,  they  lost  heart.  It  was  little  to 
them  who  held  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  or  who 
controlled  the  Turkish  ChristianSj  or  who  governed 
the  Principalities,  or  who  maintained  the  largest 
fleets  in  the  Euxine ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  ^^candinavian  nations,  whether 
or  not  the  czar  were  permitted  to  extend  his 
Baltic  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  Sound  1 
When  they  thought  they  saw  before  them  a  great 
struggle  of  civilisation  and  freedom  against  Mus- 
covite radeness  and  serfdom,  they  began  to  count 
up  their  soldiers  and  their  ships,  and  see  whether 
they  too  could  tako  a  share  in   the  honourable 
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contest;    but    when    symptottis    ft]>pf«redi 

Turkish  interests  aloue  wef<s  to  be  h^eilad, 
pondered  whether  offenoe  girem  by  Swodm  d 
Russia  dmnug  the  war  might  lead  to  dimtiMi 
consequences  when  tlio  war  sb«iild  be  OTOf,  | 
was  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  the  (Sfm 
which  dictated  the  acquisition  of  Uvonia,  Cam 
land,  Esthonia^  and  Finland,  sttll  esisled,  am 
would  not  rest  until  the  Baltic  bec:i.ED«  vir 
Russiaa  lake ;  and  Cronstadt,  Sveaborg, 
unfinished  Bomarsund  were  pointed  to  ss 
tiiat  the  cjar—ccrtainly  not  needing  sue 
strongholds  for  more  peaccfid  cointn«rcial 
— evidently  intended  them  as  b^sos  for 
agfifressive  movements.  AVhen,  after  th6  op 
of  1854,  the  Aland  Islands  were  given  l«akl 
to  Russia,  the  poor  islanders  miflered  sever*  ] 
ment  for  the  aid  they  were  supposed  to  haTie( 
to  the  invaders  ;  they,  as  well  a«  the  Finla 
bad  been  injured  rather  than  l>ett<?red 
visit  of  the  Allies ;  and  the  Swerles  wer©  i 
to  ask,  whether  tliey  too  might  not  fltar« 
disadvantage,  if  thoy  moved  from  theip 
of  neutrality  I  At  any  time  during  tii« 
Swedes    and  Norw^ians  would    ha.ve  m^f 

their  king  in  a  struggle  agsiu^t:  the  gnmt  Mv 

power;  but  they  appioved  his  deterroinalioit tt 
remain  neutral  until  the  Westom  Foweni 
]iositive  proof  that  they  meant  to  jnipo««t  i^] 
the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the  north 
as  the  south.  The  Swedes  hoped  th«t 
at  \m$tf  would  §eo  the  danger  of  all  owing  i 
to  become  mistress  of  the  BaltiOj  to  possess  j 
harbours  as  those  of  Karlskrona.  or  I^uij 
to  hold  the  Sound  and  the  Great  Belt^  to 
Bergen  or  Trondjem  on  the  western  cojist^ 
claim  the  services  of  the  hardy  fiBhermei]  wfc« 
dwell  along  the  coast.  The  Bcandinavians  conoinl 
up  their  two  national  fleets  of  gnn-boAts,  and 
found  that  Sweden  and  Norwaj  togcthtfr  ooold 
furnish  more  than  300  of  those  umffd 
fitted  to  navigate  the  creeks  ajid  ahoal-i 
the  Baltic ;  that  there  were  50,000  liardj  \ 
iM-Ionging  to  Norway  ab>ne ;  that  Sweden 
faniiflh  an  anny  of  4fi,fXtO  men,  ««g«r  to 
reconquering  Finhmd  from  Russia  ;  and  ib«y  tiU 
to  the  Western  Powers :  *  If  you  will  make  ttn 
great  content  European  ini^tead  of  merelj  TnloA. 
we  will  aid  you  with  these  appllancee  j  elM^  ■ 
position  rcfjuires  that  we  should  renrnln 
neutral,* 

These  facts,  and  the  reasonings  founded 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  governments  of  ! 
and  France.  Unquestionably  the  war  aroMi^ 
of  a  Turkish  question,  aud  could  not  be 
as  European  without  new  aUiaucesi,  new  nisa^ 
festoes,  new  demands;  but  the  interests  of  tlv 
Baltic  nations  were  nererthelefi»  held  iu  miftd; 
and  although  Sweden  did  not  join  the  Wi^||tt 
Powers  in  a  war  against  Russia,  a  tn»At^^| 
signed  likely  to  have  important  re^tii.  JIH 
much  correspondence  between  the  Uiroe  eovftt, 
England  and  France  agreed  upon  •  plmn,  md  iSl 
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(Joienil  Canrobcrt  as  a  negotiator :  this  tetectioti 
1>eing  nvAcle,  apparently,  to  convince  tlio  general 
that  tlie  trftusfer  of  Crimean  comTnand  from  htm 
U*  Pf  Ussier  had  not  losscned  him  m  the  estimation 
or  the  emperor.  The  general  went  to  Swed«fn  in 
Novem^ier  185.'^,  stopping  at  Denmark  on  tho 
If  ay ;  ho  was  receiTcd  with  marked  distinction  at 
CopenltaifeD  and  Stockholm,  both  by  the  rojal 
families  and  by  the  two  nations  generally  ■  and 
bid  n«gotiit^  the  terms  of  an  alliance  betMrcen 
Sweden  on  the  one  part  and  England  and  France 
on  the  other.  The  treaty  wils  signed  on  the  21st 
of  November,  and  the  ratificatioiu  exebanged  at 
Stockholm  on  the  17ih  of  DeoefUhor.  Its  provi- 
iiions,  chiefly  comprised  in  two  articJw,*  are 
tinqtiegtlonably  very  important  to  the  Beandtnu- 
vifttt  nations.  Whenercr  Bus^ian  intrigue  s^hall 
entangle  Swollen  into  a  net,  or  shall  threaten  the 
extension  of  the  cstar's  power  in  HwetU'n  or 
Norway — whether  on  the  Nurth  Sen,  German 
Ocean,  or  Baltic  ooists — England  and  France  are 
immediately  to  be  odled  in  to  council ;  the  king 
engages  not  to  make  any  cession  without  consent 
of  his  new  allies;  while  they  undertake^  in  the 
event  of  any  armed  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Rnfaiia,  to  afibrd  military  and  naval  aid  to  tho 
khig — ^the  obvious  purport  being,  that  Russia  *hall 
not  bo  allowed  to  increase  her  strenaith  in  tho 
north  at  the  expense  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Thi4  treaty  fi^ve  great  satisfaction  to  thoM  two 
nationRj  and  no  little  irritatioti  to  tho  court  of 
8t  retersburg.  Baron  Stieraeld,  Swedish  Minister 
of  Foreign  Afiairs,  addressed,  on  the  18th  of 
Decern  her,  a  circular  to  Swedish  envoy*  at  fbrciga 


^  ^  IreljAa,  flit  \itialy  iUc  kmtmrvt  of  tk«  Fr«Boti,  ■■4  tlM 

Mty  the  KiBir  of  Sweiim  «nd  Nermj,  tkdOf  tnAlOQi  Id  ■thI 

'  '  ^    iT«lirt3t  (llittirb  tlie  nkUBC  tiiliUM*  tt 

'  |M>yr'  '"KttI  to  cwnf  tn  an  viidimluidlBff  vltk 

H  Ti  Tlir  at  tti«  VahtA  KliifdMM  nt  Iwfdtn 

9v,il  :    .  I  time*)  M  tbdr  pkalpQMBttWfl*  to  e(»- 

oiuA:  ..    .  .r|H>^e'  [bt*  1^  B*a»  iad eSekl  iKi«« 

nrr  I?    1  '  i-irLnf  osouamlialid  IB  «Hb  oCbvr  th^lr 

rc»i)t..hu  ;.     , ;  und  in  foo*  mmI  dn»  temt,  1«t»  ifiwd  itf 

AitT.  I.-  JUii  lUjraty  Iha  Kltij;  bf  R«rcd«n  uid  Kol-WSf  tf(f«If« 

Rflt  lotXKir  tM   rn.r   ur  f^xrhsAt/X  ^Itb  HUMla,  tMOt  to  ptfinU  Hvt  t» 
AMnnr,  HT,  t«rJ[t0rlM  btUmaUff  to  (M  CnrwM  ot 

r»d.i,H  V  I  .  .    cede  to  Kiwt*  9mf  rlc%l  of  t>«i(Bn«,  of 

Liirr  flatun  whAUtwnr.  Httwr  on  »•  irtU  orrt- 
i  n«it  Of  Svtdm  mtii  Horvftj,  uM  to  mM  iBjr 
[ii«j>  be  put  fonrKTil  b^r  RvaU  wHb  a  t)*w  Id 
n»  of  iiiT  pf  rhc  rli^ti  mkttmkA. 
:'  Ru<wiA  ihuuld  inakD  ts  Ills  Mi^ty  thA  Xlnf  iif 

■V   lUL^    l^fui^n.il.ft  if.-l.i.vuil.  K.-iTliiK  fiiT  lt»ah(ret 
■       '    rtHwTcr 

'^iir»»f, 

":rltDrt(*,. 

.  ^i^karjisc  Br  of  aof  «tlMr 

Mn  th*  MUti  of  4if«M  Uld 

.  ihn  M4  Ifonror  fBffiKH 

I  rsetj  Hid  Uwlr  Mid 

lib  miimf  tu  KiKff 

id  siLUUrr  fur  [Hi  to 

•    nt  lUn  ■4l>l  Mnjnitr 

>i    OT   amt)'nwl<>(ui   pf 


tool' 

of  tl:. 

Of   111.-    . 

t1((hl  njioii  Ibo  *<'! 
KonriM,  lUt  Itaj. 
fMlJilrilblewoii^i' 
M^lMtfaodUh  Ji 
Mijtatln,  Ofi  tb*ir  1 
of  Siredrt*    Mill  Nornny  puftl' 
fnH(?p4»rstc  -with  tti«  nifil  mrt 
fliir  tbe  psirpnpn  of  rNltUni  t 


Kuuin,     Tbi!  dt^riplliDit,  iiunitH  i,  .khI  H<i!lni,tJon  of  *ucli  foTPM 
ahnll,  If  accaikiQ  ii)i(iu1d  arlxi,  be  iie4orBiliie4  bf  eumnuiD  afTMiDcnl 

t)Q«ia  «t  Stfickholni,  thi  *!■»  of  Kfftn:  "  ■   rtmr  of 

e«r  Lord  IMO,  A  vjtu. 
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ootirts,  explanatory  of  the  motires  which  had  led 
to  the  treaty.  He  remindrd  them  that  ^we4ea 
and  Oenmark,  at  the  coumi«ncentait  of  the  waJ-, 
had  signed  a  contention  biodjiig  them  butU  to 
neatridity,  and  that  thes^  •Rgmf«monts  had  imm 
kept  ;  but  he  added  :  '  The  more  tho  etlUfi^ 
gained  in  extent,  the  nearer  the  inconvcnienora  of 
war  apprt»ached  oor  «hor«t,  the  inure  had  wo  to 
consider  tho  dangent  it  might  bring  upon  our- 
selvCT.'  The  policy  of  the  ctatm  was  thu*  advert«d 
to :  *  Appreheuiiutia  for  the  future^  founded  on 
fcmembranees  too  well  known  to  nectl  mention^ 
and  inggwted  by  the  obfitaeles  m-Ado  by  Uus&ia  to 
a  MUlilotOry  adjustment  of  the  boundary  relatiDUS 
in  tho  northern  provinces,  were  increoiwd  aiill 
more  by  the  manifestation  of  »ggro«viTO  plani  by 
that  p(»wer  in  the  East;  under  other  and  moro 
favourable  circumstance^  thoM  \>l:m^  might  obtain 
a  development  in  the  north  of  a  nature  to  cailso 
n»  serious  embarrassment.  ....  No  on©  can  laj 
what  eventual  contingenciet  are  hidden  in  the 
womb  of  tJie  future  ;  and  in  fuch  difiicult  circum- 
stanoi's  as  the  present,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
sovereign  to  look  after  tlie  maintenance  uf  tho 
independence,  and  to  insure  the  welfare,  of  tlio 
nations  intrusted  to  his  rar«.*  Tho  baron  reqiientcd 
the  envrvys  to  point  out  to  foreign  conrla  '  lliat  tfie 
termi  of  tho  treaty  are  too  preciie  to  admit  of 
any  miaconception.  The  alliance  jufi  oondttdtd 
is  «  delusive  one  ;  it  will  depend  npoo  Riuna  to 
prevent  it^  application,  as  this  would  not  occur 
unltas  caused  by  an  agriiTessjon  on  her  i>art,  Let 
Ruttia  respect  our  rights — let  her  ceas^e  to  inspire 
CAiue  of  alarm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  balanoo 
of  power  in  Europo^and  this  treaty  will  nut  bo 
of  any  prrjuthie  to  her.* 

Denmark,  although  »hc  had  agrecil  with  Swodeu 
on  a  policy  of  iioutrality^  did  not  joui  in  ihi*  treaty. 
Tlie  Wiatonn  Powtn  fnade  many  attemptii,  during 
the  progrwi  of  the  war,  to  draw  iho  court  of 
Oopenhigen  into  cloior  amity ;  but  her  interata 
w«re  not  identical  with  tho^  of  the  other  Scandl- 
nariaa  natioiiiw  Moreovrr,  Denmark  was  troubM 
with  internal  inbjocbi  of  discord.  The  king  had 
given  a  oomtilutjufi  to  his  DantMh  »uhjectj»  in 
1846;  but  hii  war  with  Hftlwtein,  in  rcliellion 
agtijtft  hii  Bovcreignfy,  jilungcfl  him  into  difli* 
coltiea,  The  German  p*>w('rB,  when  this  revdt  wad 
over,  wonld  mit  allow  him  io  introduce  Duulah 
liberty  into  llolsteiii :  im<l  therefore,  a?  ho  hod 
undertaken  to  'unite'  the  whole  Dani,«h  monarchy 
under  one  «yRtem,  ho  felt  impelled  to  iufujie  (fer- 
manism  into  Denmark  Proper  aud  8chle«vig.  This 
nnturaUy  irritaltjd  tho  Dauen,  who  were  rendered 
unezLfy  when  the  plan  wa^  flr»t  jiroii<*9c<l  in  Ibrti, 
and  BOflpklOQt  when  tho  jietruiing  fairmss  of  the 
plan  WM  ebown  to  Iw  illustjry.  Btnigglc«,  pfwty 
dlTisiona,  minhilenal  chaugiM,  diMolutionii  of  tlie 
nnniidi  parUament,  throat*  of  tmpoaehment,  foU 
lowfd  ;  and  the  Dane*  were  hruce  t4>o  mueh 
occupied  with  dnmcutic  trtJublcM  to  miugle  tn 
foreign  politics.  Being  a  trading  peoplo*  too, 
the  tnoM  of  the  inhabitants  reli»hod  a  Rtato  of 


Dootralitjr  while  oUierv  were  st  war^  since  it  led  to 
a  Tftrt  axpctirlitttTe  of  BwglisJi  and  French  money 
at  Banish  poits.  Moreover,  an  3.rnuig:cment  had 
been  made  couceming  the  succession  to  the  Danish 
Uirone,  which  vooid  give  Russia  an  interest  in  the 
fcuhjoct ;  and  the  royal  family  was  believed  to  he 
iiiflucncetl  liy  Mnscorite  sympathies.  As  a  result 
of  atl  ihcieo  cuinVtined  circnnistanccf^,  when  England 
and  Francis  proposed  to  Denmark  a  treaty  similar 
to  that  concluded  with  f^wcdcn,  a  decided  refusal 
wns  given.  The  kUig  announcL-d  his  determina- 
tion to  rcmahi  neutraJ^  and  to  hold  entirely  aloof 
from  the  bond  with  which  his  Scandinavian 
neighhoor  had  bnrimd  himself  to  the  Wrateni 
Powei"5.  tttissia,  in  adtUtion  to  other  tioa,  had 
contrivi-d  to  make  herself  useful  to  Denmark  in  a 
comfflicHtcd  *|UCslion  rewriting  to  the  *  Stituid  dues ;' 
a  qiieiition  which  could  not  l^c  solved  definitely 
without  the  coDciirrcncc  of  about  a  doxcn  mari- 
time nalir»ns ;  and  the  char's  government  uhtained 
a  hold  over  thai  of  Denmark  in  the  nr^ottatiotii 
coiincctod  therewith. 


Th«  abwve  conadeiatknis  ^wiB  tend  to  4mI 
therefore^  tlial  in  so  for  as  tb«  WcbIoii  pn^ 
ment^  cndeaToiiKd  to  esteldiAh  alliance  wkli  I 
gcandioavian  nationa  a^nst  RoMaA.  the  talk 
voiir  was  snooesilhl  with  Bwadkm  and  Xorvit.  V 
not  with  Danniark.  The  allinni^  it  wiU  ab»  I 
Keen,  had  relation  to  possdUla  fattirv  coDt: 
and  not  to  actual  parlidpatioQ  iti  the 
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PEACE     COXGRESS       AT      rAEIK. 

WhJk  the  f»t*!jfy  and  terata  c»f  ifae  l^mn^ 
treaty  were  un<rcr  consideration  ;  \«hU%>  tlie  Dnw 
jarlinmcnt,  wcartcil  witli  a  lon^  scssmq,  «i 
reeling  afior  Its  shirmy  aiiil  ofloii  tUMattrfMai 
M>onrs  ;  while  coiitin^tital  i>nliltcs  yrett  • 
rcntly  in  a  stale  <if  altcyaueo — AuaUin 
to  search  fur  inc;vn»  of  padOicatiuti  l»<*twc«tk  ] 
and  the  Wcfsfcrn  rowerp.  To  hIiai  ext 
s«arch  waa  ajdetl  by  RiiH^im  hcraelf, 
acknowledged.    The  oar    scvmvd, 


Out.  AtiuMiua  IT. 


least,  to  he  tho  firj^t  to  pitjposc  pcitco ;  England 
and  France,  on  their  nart,  felt  that  t ho  best  paei- 
filcator  would  be  aotue  signal  victory  by  land  or 
by  nda,  and  resolveil  not  to  propose  any  new  (emis 
of  ficaoc  niJtil  the  war  had  somewhat  further 
advanced.  It  thus  arose  that  Austria,  or  Prussia, 
or  both,  would  necessarily  be  the  channel  of 
corumunicatiou — seeing  that  Turkey  was  not  likely 


to  ojverate  nntil   her  Allien    hntl   1trok« 
That  the   princesses    belongib^    |o 
courts  of  St   rclcrsburg  and    ViciL 
of  eitlier  sex   possessing   t-*otirt    rtil. 
spondcd  on  the  subject  uriktiowti   to' tC 
at  large,   is  probable  enough  ;    l.nt 
known    that    tlio   Austrian    Mi' 
Affhirsj  Count  Btjol,  labcrured  a^..,. 
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Rutumn  in  search  of  peace  propogitiona.  VHiat- 
cver  mny  lio  the  judgment  formed  concemiug  tbe 
value  of  the  Aiistnan  plan  proposed  at  the  Viemift 
Conference  in  April,  Count  Buol  waa  nnqucKition- 
ably  entitled  to  claim  for  it  this  merit — that  it 
huci  mot  with  the  approval  of  Lord  John  Russell 
and  M.  Drouyn  dc  Lhuya ;  a  fact  not  tg  be  gain- 
8,'iid,  however  decisive  may  liavo  been  tlic  rejec- 
tion of  the  plan  by  t!ie  two  courts  of  which  those 
iitiitesmet]  were  the  accredited  b«t  unsuccesslhl 
plenipotentiaries.  The  fall  of  8cbastopol,  in 
Hepteniher,  was  probably  the  most  efficient  in* 
aUimient  in  elaborating  a  system  of  pactficatioii ; 
for,  within  a  few  weeks  after  that  iraporlaTit 
event,  rumours  of  negotiations  again  spread  from 
one  to  another  of  the  European  capitals. 

Austria,  iu  the  coui-ae  of  leiigthenctl  negotiation, 
ascertained  the  minimum  amount  of  concession 
the  Western  Powers  would  rctjuire  from  Russia, 
asf  the  basis  for  a  peace  ;  and  proceeded  to 
draw  up  a  projKjsal  founded  on  that  basis.  A 
diflerent'C  of  opinion  on  this  matter  appears  to 
have  eiEtsted  for  some  time  between  England  and 
France,  the  fonner  having  re<iuircd  more  stringent 
terms  from  Russia  than  the  other ;  but  a  unity 
of  plan  having  at  length  been  arrived  at,  Aoistria 
employed  Count  Valentine  Esterbazy,  her  repre- 
sentative at  the  court  of  St  Potei-sbui-g,  to  lay  tliat 
plan  before  the  notice  of  Count  Nesselrode.  The 
court  of  Vienna  at  the  same  time  solicited  the  aid 
of  Prussia  in  bringing  about  a  peaceful  wlntion 
of  the  European  difficulty,  The  eourt  of  BerUn, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  family  bias  towards 
that  of  8t  Petersburg,  wai*  necessarily  in  antagon- 
ism with  it  in  many  important  particulars :  tbe 
king  was  the  continentjd  patron  and  supporter  of 
Prottiitftnti&m,  upholding  that  faith  at  Rome  and 
at  CoDfitantlnople  aa  well  as  in  his  own  domi- 
nions ;  there  are  3,f>t)«,000  or  4,000,000  Protestants 
in  Hussla.)  mostly  in  the  provinees  adjacent  to 
Pms&ia ;  and  on  these  (vcveral  grounds,  the  king 
was  necessarily  far  from  aceonl  with  the  cmr — 
professing,  as  the  latter  did,  to  be  the  head  of 
the  only  *ortho4lox'  church.  Still,  whatever  may 
have  been  tbe  points  of  divergence,  Pruanan 
advocacy  was  not  unreasonably  valuetl,  in  bo  i^ 
as  it  might  induce  Russia  to  accept  etj^uitable 
term*  of  peace. 

The  Austrian  proposals  were  made  to  Russia 
about  Christmas.  The  newspapers  which  received 
their  inspiration  from  8t  Petersburg  affected  to 
spurn  the  idea  that  these  proposals  would  be  more 
stringent  than  those  rejected  in  the  spring ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  Western  Powers  would 
not  sanction  them  unleiss  the  Rtringency  were  very 
materially  increjifled.  Nay,  there  is  not  wanting 
evidoico  that  the  ezar  was  the  first  to  make  the 
new  propositions.  Bo  this  as  it  may,  Russia 
agreeii  to  a  plan  suggested  by  Austria,  to  form 
ilm  basis  of  a  conference  or  congress  of  all  the 
powera  concerned.  The  plan  comprised  'Four 
Points,*  like  many  others  that  had  preceded  it, 
The  firit,  relating  to  tha  Dtumblau  PrindpahtieSf 


abolished  the  Russian  ppot-ectorato ;  sanctioned  a 
new  fonn  of  goverrmient,  in  the  detennination 
of  which  the  inhabitauta  sJiouId  have  a  voice  ; 
declared  that  the  varioiw  state*  of  Europe  would 
respect  such  form  of  government  as  the  sultan 
should  grant,  and  aa  the  Lnhabitautii  should  be 
wilUng  to  accept;  and  laid  down  the  priuciple  that 
Russia  would  abandon  so  much  of  Bessarabia  as 
waa  rei[uired  to  render  the  Moldavian  frontier  on 
the  Pruth  less  exposed  to  danger.  The  second, 
relating  to  tlie  Danube,  freed  that  important  river 
iVom  all  political  obstructions ;  and  declared  that 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  should  have  the 
right  of  stationing  one  or  two  small  vessels  at 
the  mouths  of  the  river,  to  insure  the  freedom  of 
Danubiau  commerce.  The  third,  relating  to  the 
Black  Sea,  closed  that  sea  against  aU  fleets  except 
a  few  light  IVrkish  and  Russian  vessels  to  act  a« 
a  maritime  police  or  eoast^guaixl  ;  tbe  sea  io  be 
open  to  merehaut'Ships  of  all  natiuns ;  and  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  ports  to  be  available  for 
commercial  purtioscs  only,  not  as  naval  or  mili- 
tary arsenals.  Finally^  the  fourth,  relating  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  placed  those  Chris- 
tions  under  the  joint  protection  of  all  the  jiowers, 
without  any  preference  to  Russia — the  protection 
being  so  exercised  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  indo- 
pendeuco  and  dignity  of  the  sultan's  crown. 
There  was  a  supplementary  or  annexed  clause, 
not  so  definite  as  the  Four  Points,  but  admitting 
important  consequences :  it  declared  that  the 
Allies  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  pro- 
posing special  conditions,  over  and  above  tho 
Four  Points.  Comparing  these  terms  with  the 
scries  propose*!  by  Austria  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  more  stringent 
against  Russia,  especially  on  the  Third  Point, 
which  declared  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the 
czar's  naval  power  iu  the  Black  Sea.  Russia  bo 
far  absented  to  these  terms  m  to  agroe  that  they 
should  form  the  materials  out  of  which  a  pacifica* 
tion  might  be  framed. 

It  wajs  on  the  16tli  of  January  1«56,  that  the 
Russian  acceptance  of  the  terms  became  known 
m  Vienna,  and  a  few  hours  afterwards  iu  Paris 
and  London.  So  many  had  been  the  disappoints 
ments  arising  out  of  the  repeated  failures  in 
diplomacy^  that  the  sincerity  of  this  accoiptance 
was  at  first  much  doubted.  Reasonable  men 
sickened  at  the  thought  that  a  repetition  of  the 
abortive  Vienna  Conferences  was  possible ;  and 
they  preferred  to  work  out  a  peace  by  open  war 
rather  than  by  secret  diplomacy.  Still,  those  best 
acquainte<i  with  the  internal  condition  of  Rtissia 
knew  that  nearl}'  all  classes  in  the  czar's  dominions 
yearned  for  peace,  if  such  could  be  obtained  on 
terms  not  absolutely  humiUating  and  dishonour- 
able; and  this  yearning,  supported  by  the  known 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  prevent 
tbe  war  from  extending  its  range,  was  regai-ded 
as  an  augury  favourable  to  the  acceptaneo  of 
terms  not  overwhelming  in  thctr  stringency  upon 
Kossia.     A  variety  of  circumitancos,  «[korKUiu£> 


differontlj  upon  different  nfttions^  had  rendered 
the  courts  of  St  Poterslmrg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
PftTiB  more  earnest  than  that  of  London  m  desiring 
peftoe;  in  England,  the  gOTomment  received  a 
larger  laeasuro  of  popular  support  when  exhibiting 
a  warlike  than  a  deferentJiU  tendency  towards 
Russia;  and  it  hcoame  evident  that  the  nation 
would  rather  hear  heavy  taxation  for  another 
jear  of  war,  than  listen  to  a  peace  which  would 
leave  the  czar  opportnnity  to  prey  again  upon 
the  «ultan. 

When  Russia  had  proviaionallj  accepted  the 
terma  offered,  a  question  at  once  arose — Ought 
hostilities  to  continue  during  the  diplomatic  eon- 
fercDcea ;  or  would,  it  he  right  to  establish  an 
armistice  for  a  definito  period,  until  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  had  been  ascertained  T  In 
England,  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  was  very 
unwelconie ;  the  public  generally  expected  the 
conferences  would  fail,  and  beUeyed  that  the  ciaT 
would  make  use  of  the  period  to  strengihen  liis 
military  position  at  all  assailed  points.  Prece- 
d€tit,  however,  pointed  to  an  armistice  under 
such  ciroumstancea ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
assign  a  date  to  the  armistice  until  numerous 
official  dispatches  had  pasied  to  and  from  the 
courts  of  Loudon,  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Turin,  and  Berlin,  which  would 
necessarily  consume  much  time,  Concerning  tho 
two  last-named  powen,  Sardinia  had  earned  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  congress,  by  having  drawn 
the  sword  in  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers ; 
while  Prussia  was  supported  hy  Russia  and  Austria 
in  a  claim,  not  at  fi.rst  admitted  by  England  and 
France,  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  as  a  power 
deeply  interested  in  the  peace  of  Europe,  Many 
continental  towns  were  named  as  the  place  of 
meeting,  each  having  its  advocates ;  the  Allies, 
having  seen  and  felt  the  disadvantages  of  Vienna 
for  such  a  purpose,  proposed  Paris,  and  this 
proposition  was  assented  to  hy  all. 

Each  sovereign  justified  the  proposition  for  tlie 
TODferenco  in  the  eyes  of  envoys  and  national,  by 
such  arguments  as  appeared  most  applicable.  The 
Bussian  goremmenl^  in  a  circular  to  its  ministers 
at  foreign  courts,  said:  'This  is  not  the  place  to 
inquire  whether  these  propositions  unite  the  con- 
ditions  necessary  for  insuring  the  repose  of  the 
East  and  the  security  of  Europe,  rather  than  those 
of  the  Russian  government ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
establish  the  point,  that  at  last  an  agreement  has 
been  actually  arrived  at  on  many  of  the  ftinda- 
mentaJ  bases  for  peace*  Duo  regard  being  had  to 
this  agreement,  to  the  wishes  manifested  hy  tho 
whole  of  Europe,  and  to  the  e:xisteuce  of  a  coalition 
the  tendency  of  which  was  every  day  to  assume 
larger  proportions,  and  considering  the  sacrifices 
which  a  protraction  of  the  war  imposes  upon 
Ruraia^  the  Imperial  government  has  deemed  it 
its  duty  not  to  delay  hy  accessory  discnssions  a 
work  the  success  of  which  would  respond  to  its 
heartfelt  wishes.  It  has,  in  consequence,  just  given 
its  adhesion  to  the  ptopositlona  tt«mimvl\ftd  by  the 


Austrian  goTerament  m  a  project  of 
for  negotiations  far  peace.     Bj  Umi 
attitude  in  the  face  of   a    fonxiidatili 
Russia  has  given  a  measure  of  tho 
she  is  prepared  to  make  to  defend  her  1 
dignity.    By  this  act  of  ntoderatloit, 
government  gives  at  the  same  time  a  ntf 
its  sincere  desire  to  arreat  the  efiiusion  of  b^ 
conclude  a  struggle  so  grievons  to  cjTilisatI 
humanity,  and  to  restore  to  Russia  and  to  j 
the  blessings  of  peace.    It  lias  a  right  to  i 
that  the  opinion  of  all  civilised  nations  wiU^ 
ciate  the  act.'     The  British  government, 
Queen's  speech  at  tho  opening  of  the  pari 
session  for  1856,  touched  on  tho  subject  wjtl 
brevity  and  coldness;   'The  naval   and 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  year  have  ne 
occupied  my  serious  attention;  luit,  while j 
mined  to  omit  no  effort  which  could  glvi»f 
to  the  operations  of  the  war,  I  have  do 
duty  not  to  dechne  any  overtures  winch 
reasonably  afford  a  prospect  of  a  mifc  and 
able  peace.    Aecordingly,  when  the  Mxaji 
Austria  lately  offered  to  myself  and  to 
ally,  the  Eniperer  of  the  French,  to 
good  offices  with  the  Emporor  of  Bn 
view  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
adjustment  of  the  matters  at   tssno 
contending  powers,  1  consented,  in 
my  Allies,  to  accept  the  offer  Uinx 
have  tho  satisftwlion  to  inform  yon,  tliat' 
conditions  have  been  agreed  npon,  whJcb 
may  prove  the  foundation  of  a  g^netal 
peace,' 

Among  the  quesUous  which  the  varions 
of  Europe  were  called  upon  to  discnse^ 
plenipotentiaries  met  at  Paris^  was  that ' 
the  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Point, 
Europe  was  to  prefect  the  Christiana  of  5 
but  only  on  some  system  assented  to  b^r  1 
To  deteiTninc  this  system,  tho  ami 
several  powers  at  Constantinopio 
the  Ottoman  government ,     The 
man  plunged  into  the  eonflicta  of  a  stoftnjl 
— was  not  difficult  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  j 
sadors ;   he  had  the  good  sense  to  isce 
Allies  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
which  weighed  upon  tlie  rayalis  or  CUr^ti^ 
Turkey;  and  afler  a  few  interviovra, 
agreed  upon  which  enabled    tho   vmrionM  ftfwm 
to  give  a  definito  form  to  the  Fourth  Pol    ~ 
the  forthooming  oongross  at  Paris,  and  whi^ 
need  to  he  treated  somewhat  fully  in  « 
page. 

An  important  day  was  the  25th  of  Fe 
1856,  tho  day  on  which  the  lbnrlc«4i 
tives  of  tho  seven  powerf — or  rather  tlie 
reprcaentatives  of  »ix  powers,  for  Praisia  ' 
at  first  admitted— held  theif  first  formal  i 
at  Paris  for  tho  transaction   of  official 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  aa 
war,  by  devising  the  means  of  pa«dfla. 
same  time  reconciling  the  disoordimt 


TftrioQs  states.     The  diplomalUta  intrttsted  with 
theie  onerous  duties  were  the  following  :— 


France, 
Auatria,  . 

Huisia, 
Turkey^   . 

Budlnia, 


(Kwl  of  CUreodoDf 
tLord  Cowley. 
(Count  Walewftki, 
iBaroo  de  Bourqucney. 
(Count  Baol-Sdli&u«iiitelnf 
(Baron  de  Hiiboer. 
( Count  Orlofr, 
iBaroti  de  Brutinow. 
(Vizier  Aali  PacH 
tMebemmed  Djemil  Bey« 
(Count  de  C«TOisr, 
(Marquia  de  Yilla-Marlnft. 


Introduced  at  a  subsequent  date— 

-,_„„,.  f Baron  de  Manteuffel, 

rrattia,  .        .        ,      -Jcount  de  HfttzfeWt, 

Preparations  were  made  bj  the  French  govern- 
ment to  accommodate  the  diplomatists  in  a  saloon 
well  shielded  ftQia  prjing  cjcs  and  cnriona  eari. 
The  building  selected  for  tiiis  purpose  wb»  the 
hotel  or  official  re^denoe  of  the  Muilster  of  Foreign 
Ai&trs,  on  the  Qwai  d'Orsay,  Rigid  precautions 
Were  adopted  to  pre^^ent  the  divulgence  of  anj 
dfiteilB  oonoeming  the  debates.  This  was  abso- 
Intel  J  necessaiy ;  for^  in  the  interests  both  of 
commerce  and  of  politics,  it  \vas  right  that  all  the 
powers  should  he  placed  upon  a  level  touching 
the  rccejttbn  of  news  fVom  the  scat  of  diplomacy. 
The  sittingB  took  plae«  at  intervals  generally  of 
two  or  three  days  apart — sometimes  as  many  as 
five  or  six:;  for  the  two  plenipotentiaries  from 
floch  country  had  many  things  to  discuss  in 
private^  eoucemiog  the  tactics  at  each  successive 
meetint^.  There  was  a  system  of  intrigue  carried 
on  at  that  time  in  Paris  ;  Russian  ladies,  noble  in 
titie  but  spies  in  avocation,  were  seeking  to  worm 
out  (ho  secret  intentions  of  the  French  emperor ; 
for  the  czar's  government  desired  to  sever  or 
shako  the  tie  between  EngUud  and  France,  and 
to  obtAiu  better  terms  as  a  consequence.  The 
|K»lJcy  of  Orloff  and  Brannow,  therefore,  consisted 
In  mAking  practically  available  all  the  facts  which 
could  bo  ascertained  by  their  agents;  and  it 
became  the  more  incumbent  on  the  English  and 
French  plenipolentiaries  to  be  at  the  same  time 
firm  and  watchful. 

The  narrative  of  the  prooeedinp  of  the  oangress, 
hi  the  original  French  and  the  English  translation, 
us  presented  by  command  of  the  crown  to  parlia^ 
ment,  tills  a  Blue-book  of  considerable  magtiitude ; 
hut  it  may  bo  possible  to  give  such  a  condensed 
\mMTy  of  the  *  protocols*  as  will  suffice  for  the 
of  the  present  volume.  Each  protocol  is 
record  of  one  day's  proceedings,  or  one  sitting ; 

d  as  there  were  twenty-fuur  days  of  formal 
ing— or,  more  strict ly»  twcntj-fuur  sittings  on 
,' -three  days — b<^twecn  the  2fitU  of  February 
^d  the  IGth  of  April,  there  are  in  all  twenty-four 
protocols. 

At  the  first  sitting  (Fcbruar>'  25th)  Bnol  pro- 
posed, in  courtc^'  to  the  sovereign  hi  wbos<^  capital 
they  hod  met,  that  Walewski  sliould  he  president 
of  the  congre^ — a  propoeitiim  assented  to  bj  Iho 


other  plenipotentiaries.  It  wm  also  agrtod  that 
the  dj«wing  u[)  of  the  pTvtoools  should  be  intrusted 
to  M.  Bencdotti,  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  Paris, 
The  members  then  bound  themMlves  to  teeree^ 
oonoemingthe  proceedings  of  the  c(mgreii«  After 
a  discnsiion  concerning  an  armistice  at  the  seat  of 
war,  it  wa»  determined  that  such  should  he  citab> 
IJshid,  to  b«  oontinucfl  until  the  31st  of  March-- 
the  ho«tild  commanders  to  remain  strictly  at  peace 
during  that  period,  but  the  maritime  blockade  to 
he  continued. 

At  the  second  sitting  (Ftbrtury  2^th),  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  pence  was  commenced :  the 
Austrian  propositions  of  the  preceding  Pecemher 
being  adopted  as  a  bjisis.  The  plenipotentiaries 
went  over  the  propositions  sentence  by  sentencei, 
to  ascertain  that  they  agreed  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  words  employed,  without  which  all  sub- 
sequent discusnions  would  be  futile.  It  was  agreed 
Uiat  Prussia  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
congress  at  a  later  period^  but  should  have  no 
voice  in  the  main  proceediugit  The  third  sitting 
(March  1st)  brought  these  preliminary  discussioni 
to  a  cbse. 

At  the  fourth  sitting  (March  4th)  the  ^  Third 
Point'  was  brought  on;  seeing  that  the  AIllos 
deemed  this  the  most  important  a»  an  element  in 
p««ce.  The  representatives  of  Russia  struggled 
for  the  best  terms  obtainable,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  ships  to  be  maintained  in  the  Black 
Bea»  the  destruction  of  arsena!*,  and  the  limitation 
of  ship-building  to  vessels  of  commerce.  The 
members  agreed  that  eight  mouths  should  be 
allowed  to  a  commission  to  settle  the  Asiatic 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  The  fifth 
sitting  (March  6th)  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
question  of  the  Danube ;  words  being  so  canftUlf 
selected  as  to  express  dearly  tlie  mode  In  which 
the  naTigation  of  that  important  river  should  be 
liberated  from  obstmctioiis. 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  world  had 
never  before  witnessed  a  congress  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries acting  under  such  extraordinary  ctrcmm- 
stances.  As  the  eleotrio-telegraph  had  aflbrded 
the  means  of  flasblng  the  news  of  a  vietoiy  aerott 
Suropcv  so  did  it  now  fiimish  a  channel  throngh 
which  terms  of  pacii^cation  might  be  discniwed. 
Day  by  day  did  the  plenipotenliariee  send  off 
ielegmpbio  m«»ages  to  their  retpeettre  goftm* 
ments^  detailing  the  proceedings  of  each  rittfng, 
and  asking  for  instructions  on  atiy  douhtiy  pointa, 
or  rather,  details  were  sent  by  ccntrien^  and  brief 
ouOines  by  telegraph.  The  iueinb«r»  were  thnfl 
enabled,  throughout  the  eeriee  of  meetings,  to 
fortify  themsehres  with  fluent  instructloins  frwn 
tJieir  goTemments.  This  might  have  led  to  Inter- 
minable delays,  in  the  discussion  of  small  and 
often  renewed  ol^Jections ;  but  England  and  Fnnco 
were  determined  that,  on  this  ocauion  at  leul, 
they  would  not  be  trided  with ;  and  Russib,  toeing 
and  knowing  this,  exhibited  a  bond/kk  wish  to 
punme  the  discussions  to  a  peacefhl  condilBioo. 

At  the  sixth  and  serenth  meetiiigi  (Viiroh  Sth 
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and  lOth),  the  '  Firet  Point '  was  mainly  discussed, 
concerning  the  future  govemnaent  of  tlie  Princi- 
palities. At  what  place  the  new  boundary  should 
commence  ;  whether  Moldavln  and  Wallachia 
should  have  joint  or  separate  ^governments ;  what 
sJiould  be  their  relation  towartls  the  sultan ;  and 
what  labours  of  adjustment  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  separate  commission — were  questions  fulJy 
considercHl,  The  eighth  and  ninth  meetings 
(Jfarch  1 2th  and  14th)  were  mat»1y  taken  up  with 
the  final  settlement  of  several  matters  pertaiBing 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Principalities,  left  in 
abeyance  at  the  former  meetiup. 

Most  of  the  important  outlines  having  been  now 
marked  out,  Bourqueney^  Buol,  and  Aali  Pacha, 
as  a  sub-commission,  were  requested  to  proj>ivre 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  -,  and  the  docunveiit 
produced  by  them  was  considered  at  the  tenth 
sitting  (March  ISth).  The  members  discussed  also 
the  terms  of  a  separate  convention  between  Turkey 
and  Russia  J  r^pecting  the  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea  ; 
as  likewise  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  commission,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube. 

The  time  having  now  arriveil  when  Pnissia  conld 
be  admitted  to  the  much-coveted  honour  of  a  place 
in  the  congress,  Manteuffel  and  Hatzfeldt  made 
their  appearance  at  the  eleventh  sitting,  which 
was  a  second  meeting  on  the  same  day  (March 
I8th)-  At  that  meeting,  and  at  the  twelfth  (March 
22d),  the  regulations  to  be  adopted  concerning 
the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  were  taken  into  consideration.  At  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  meotlnp  (March  24th 
and  a 5th),  the  debates  ran  to  great  length  concern- 
ing the  Fourth  Point— the  amount  and  kind  of 
jrxiarantee  which  the  sulUiu  would  be  willing  to 
give  concerning  the  social  position  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  The  end  of  iho  month  was  now 
appfoacbing,  and  as  the  armistice  at  the  seat  of 
war  would  cease  on  the  Slst,  it  became  essential 
to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 
Accordingly,  at  the  fifteen tb  and  three  following 
sittings  (Man.>h  2Cth,  £7tli,  26th,  and  29th),  the 
formal  articles  of  the  Treaty  were  proposed  and 
acceptetl  one  by  one,  together  with  various 
*  annexes*  and  conventions. 

At  length,  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  March,  the 
fourteen  plenipotentiaries,  holding  their  nineteenth 
meeting,  signed  tlie  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  three 
conventions  bearing  relation  to  it.*  This  being 
done,  the  members  agreed  that  the  armistice 
should  be  iurther  pi-olonged  till  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  ;  and  orflers  to  this  effect 
were  at  once  transmitted  to  the  East  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  powers  actually  engaged  in 
the  war— England,  Franco,  Bardinia,*  Turkey,  rM 
Russia. 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  was  a  great  event ; 
and  each  plenlpotentiairy,  it  is  said,  had  the  inten- 
tion of  preserving  as  a  memento  the  pen  with 

*  ThtBB  dodUBcnle  nrc  pflnted  in  roll,  in  the  Appendix. 


which  his  signature  was  giTOti,     But 
overnilctl  at  tlie  special  request  of  tJie 
who  enti-eatcd   Umt   all  the   signatures 
written  with  one  pen,  to  1j<^  preserveil  by 
a  treasure ;    accorrlingly  an    eagle's  quill, 
mounted  with  gold  and  jewels,   was  u«ed 
symbol  of  pacification,     'die  plcn  »polet»tisrifl 
went  to  the  Tutlcries  in    a   body,    and   in  ^ 
formal  announcement  to  the  emperor  of  the] 
of  their  long-continued  deliberation!*. 

The  labours  of  the  congress  were,  howe 
yet  over ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  i 
of  all  that  related  to  the  ce^ation  of  hosli 
and  particularly  to  the  blockades  ;  to  prep 
instructions  dcsigiied  to  guide    the  Principll 
Commission  ;  and  to  arrange  the  withdrawaJlj 
various  armies  from  the  Crimea  and  other  sec 
contest.    Five  more  sittings  were  licnce  ne 
and  were  held  on  the  Sd,  4th,  8th,  Hth»  i 
of  April    It  was  decided  to    raise  the  bio 
at  once,  thereby  liberating  conioierce   fttja 
trammels  imposed  by  war,  without  waiti 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty   by  the 
sovereigns.    The  members  also   agreed   tJi 
withdrawal  of  Englbh,    French,  Bardinian^ 
Turkish  troops  from  the  Criiiiea,  of  EnghiJ 
French  troops  from  Turkey^    of    Rtissisn 
from    Kars,    and    of  Austrian    troops 
Principalities,  should  Ijc  effected   as 
jTossible. 

The  twenty-second  meeting  (April  8th) ' 
longest,  the  most  excited,  and   in    some 
the  most  important  of  all  ;  since  it  was  umri 
an  interchange   of  opinions    concemini 
great  European  questions,  not  directly 
the  Russian  war.    It  will  b©  a  useffal^ 
single  out  the  protocol  of  this  meeting  fi^m  i 
others,  and  print  it  nearly  in  full  in  an  App 
seeijig  that  it  became  a  groundwork   or  leitlt 
murh  political  agitation  afterwants,  esp^cta 
Italy*      The  plenipotentiaries^   it   will 
although  invite<l  merely  to  terminate  a  w*ar  < 
by  the  aggression  of  Bussia  upon  Turkey,  i 
think  it  right  to  separate  without   toudiii 
other  grounds  of  European  dispnte  ;  they  \ 
a  peace  congress  a  fitting  instrument  to  ej 
blessings  of  peace  in  other  conntries. 
a  delicate  undertaking ;  for  the  vatioTis 
Europe  have  conflicting  interests  to  sul«s^r 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  free  to  expr 
for  better  government  in  Greece  ;  ' 
distracting  state  of  Italy  wa.^  noticed, 
silent,  and  Austria  uneasy  and  contentifl 

Prussia  put  in  a  claim  concerning  K<     

wished  to  make  the  congress  a  handle  for  L 
extension  of  territory ;  and  when  France 
to  lay  an  iron  hand  on  the  journals  of 
England  was    obliged    to  withhold 
doctrine  subversive  of  that  libertr 
which  she  so  cherishes.     These  difScal^ 
however,  it  was  well  that    the   pk-nic 
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exchanged  opiniotis  on  these  subjects.  Tlie  case  of 
Italy  became  afterwjinls  the  most  important;  for 
^^ardiuia^  us  her  only  r«jward  for  having  fought 
.  bled  in  the  war,  demanded  that  the  raisorable 
ipotisms  of  Italy  should  be  inquired  into,  and 
that  her  owti  power  as  a  state  in  Europe  sJiouM 
he  iVeed  from  the  haughty  interference  of  Austria 
and  the  priestly  tyranny  of  Rome.  Sardinia  had 
earned  the  right  of  a  place  among  the  *  great 
powers'  of  Europe,  and  demanded  to  be  treated 
accordingly :  England  and  Franco  admitted  the 
tight,  but  Austria  shewed  extreme  jealousy  and 
irritation;  insomuch  tliat  Count  Buol  found  tlds 
meeting  of  the  8th  of  April  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  whole  series. 

The  supplementary  labours  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  valuable  in  two  additional  directions. 
One,  declaratory  of  the  importance  of  mediation 
as  a  possible  preventive  of  war,  was  embodietl 
in  a  document  brief  hut  interesting.  Another, 
tending  to  lessen  the  crushing  effects  of  war  upon 
commerce,  assumed  the  form  of  a  declaration  and 
a  short  series  of  resolutions.  Both  these  documents 
are  printed  in  the  Appendix. 


TIIE      PACIFICATION, 

The  rcpreaentatives  of  the  seven  powers  having, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  signed  at  Paris  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  copies  of  this  Treaty  were  transmitted  to 
the  several  courts,  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
sovereigns,  as  a  ratification  or  final  acceptance. 
When  these  latiflcations  were  exchanged  at  Paris, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
became  binding  upon  all ;  and  the  re.'^pective 
governments  entered  upon  tho^o  several  pro- 
ceedings to  which  they  had  i>ledged  themselves, 

England  and  France  presented  striking  differ- 
ences during  the  sittings  of  the  cougreaa.  The 
French  were  becoming  tired  of  the  war,  which 
pres^icd  heavily  on  the  national  resonrcea;  the 
Crimea  had  afforded  sufficient  victories  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  military  nation ;  and  their 
emperor  had  so  cleverly  managetl  his  foreign 
affairs  as  to  bring  the  eyes  of  all  nations  upon 
him  as,  at  that  time,  the  most  influential  potentate 
in  Europe,  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only 
just  remedied  the  disajftcrs  occasioned  by  an  ill 
organisation  in  the  army  and  the  state ;  she  liad 
improved  her  army  in  numbers  and  condition  ; 
she  had  vastly  increased  her  stock  of  useful  gun- 
boats ;  and  she  knew  that  she  could  bring  to  tlie 
war  in  IS56  a  force  more  complete  than  had  been 
possible  in  cither  of  the  precetling  years.  There 
was,  too,  a  w^ound  in  the  national  dignity  *  men 
smarted  to  think  how  little  England  haitl  really 
effected  during  the  war,  compared  with  the  anti- 
cipations entertained  at  starting.  Hence  the 
proapect  of  peace,  of  an  immediate  peace,  was 
decidedly  unpopular;  Uiere  was  a  general  wish 
for  another  'brush'  with  the  Russians — a  taking 
of  Sveaiborg  or  Cronstadt — or  a  signal  limitation 


to  the  territorial  dominions  of  the  cxar.  The 
tax-payers  ni;easured  the  achievements  with  tlie 
cost,  and  found  them  wanting. 

"While  the  sittings  at  Paris  wore  being  held, 
fre<iuent  questions  were  put  to  the  English  mini- 
sters in  parliament  concerning  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations,  "Would  the  terms  be  stringent  upon 
Russia  I  would  she  be  mada  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  war  ?  would  she  be  punished  by  losing  the 
Crimea,  or  the  Caucasus,  or  Finland  I  would 
Poland,  or  Italy,  or  Hungary,  or  the  Circassians 
be  thought  of  by  the  plenipotentJariea,  and  bene- 
fited by  the  tcrais  of  pacification  /  wtmid  Sardinia 
be  rewarded  for  her  gallant  alli-ince  with  the 
Western  Powers?  would  Auirtria  be  allowed  an 
equal  voice,  after  having  refused  to  share  the  cost 
and  perils  of  war  /  would  Pmasia  he  admitted  on 
any  terms  to  the  congl-ess,  after  having  observed 
so  doubtful  a  neutrality  1  To  these  questions  the 
nnnisters  could  atjswer  but  little ;  the  responsl- 
bihty  on  the  plenipotentiaries  was  great,  and  the 
power  placed  in  their  hands  ought  to  he  great 
also.  The  answer  was  not  satisfactory  to  those 
w^ho  were  opposed  to  the  government,  or  were 
violent  against  Russia ;  but  as  it  was  in  accordance 
with  official  usage,  no  pari i amen tarj*  movement* 
were  made  to  disturb  the  official  reserve.  When 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  became  known,  they 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  some  persons,  and 
fell  short  of  those  of  othei-s.  The  peace-party 
thanked  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  having  obtained 
such  large  concessions  from  llu^^ia ;  while  those 
in  whom  the  anti- Russian  feeling  was  strong, 
bitterly  reproached  him  for  not  liaving  gi-ouud 
the  czar  to  the  dust.  Otie  London  newspaper 
went  to  the  eaitiuvaganoe  of  placing  itself  in 
mourning,  as  a  symbol  of  its  intense  grief  and 
shame  at  the  disgrace  alleged  to  have  been  brought 
upon  England  by  the  Treaty ;  and  all  who  enter- 
tained a  disliko  to  what  wa«  termed  *  Germanism,* 
assert^jd  or  hinted  that  the  honour  of  the  country 
had  been  saeriticed  to  the  German  sympatliies 
of  the  court.  In  tlie  firing  of  guns  and  ringing 
of  bells ;  in  the  proclamations  by  heralds  and 
mayors ;  in  the  receptions  and  congratulations ; 
in  the  fireworks  and  illuminations — the  same 
remarkable  state  of  public  feeling  was  exhibited. 
There  had  been  no  very  earnest  desire  for  peace ; 
and  therefore  wrhen  peace  arrived,  its  terms  were 
discussed  with  a  stern  scrutiny  ntterly  alien  from 
the  wild  enthusiasm  which  distinguishwl  its 
reception  among  the  Parisians. 

All  the  sovereign!*  of  Europe  had  something 
to  say  to  their  subjects,  laudator^*  of  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  they  eonld  not  do  other wrise  without  acktiow- 
lodging  themselves  defeated  in  diplomacy.  The 
czar  and  his  three  brothers  went  to  Mtiseow  in 
the  second  week  of  .4pril,  and  addressed  a 
deputation  of  nobles,  generals,  and  civil  authorities. 
After  a  few  preUmmary  words  concerning  the 
justness  of  the  war,  he  remarkctl  i  *  I  should 
certainly  have  carried  it  on  had  not  the  voice  of 
neighbouring  states  pronounced  itself  against  the 
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policy  of  late  ycjars.*  Thia  was  aa  unmistakable 
admuuDD  that  Fmsgia  and  Austria  l]Uii,d  disap- 
proved  of  the  aggresaive  tendency  of  Jficbolaa. 
The  czar  then  added :  '  Many  of  you,  I  am  aware, 
regret  that  I  ahould  have  eo  readily  accepted  the 
propositionB  made  to  me.  It  was  my  duty  aa 
a  man  and  as  tho  head  of  a  great  empire,  either 
to  reject  or  accept  them  ftunkly ;  I  haTe  honour- 
ably and  conscientioiisly  fulfilled  that  dutyj  I 
am  sure  that  allow  ancea  will  be  made  for  the 
difficult  position  iu  which  I  was  placed,  and  that 
shortly  every  devoted  friend  of  Russia  will  render 
JMtico  to  my  Tlews  and  intentiooa  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Supposing  the  fate  of  arms  should 
have  remiaiued  oonstantly  favourable  to  us,  as 
it  hm  been  in  Asia,  the  empire  would  bavo 
exhausted  its  resources  in  keeping  up  large  armies 
on  different  points,  the  soldiers  of  which  would  in 
a  great  measure  be  taken  away  from  apiculture 
and  labour.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  itself 
many  manufactories  have  been  compelled  to  close. 
1  prefer  the  real  prosperity  of  the  arts  of  peace 
to  the  vain  glory  of  combats.  I  have  thrown  open 
the  ports  of  Russia  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  frontiers  to  the  free  circulation  of  foreign 
produce.  I  wish,  henceforth,  that  the  greatest 
fkciUty  shall  he  aiSbrded  in  our  markets  for  the 
exchange  of  ware  of  every  origin,  and  of  the  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  of  our  soils.  Various 
projects  will  shortly  be  communicated  to  you, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  give  an  impulse  to 
home  industry,  and  in  which,  I  trust,  every  noble- 
man will  take  a  bhare.*  The  addregs  of  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  to  his  flock,  a  few  days  later, 
was  a  much  less  straightforward  document  i  it 
burned  with  frensiied  intolerance  against  the 
enemies  of  *  orthodox*  Russia,  and  yet  it  was 
enforced  to  assume  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that  war 
was  over,  A  manifesto,  published  by  the  caar  on 
the  1st  of  April,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  telegraphic  news  that  the  Treaty  had  been 
signed  at  Paris,  was  couched  in  terras  calculated 
to  make  his  subjects  beUeve  all  the  objects  sought 
by  his  father  Nicholas  had  been  attained ;  but  in 
his  subsequent  address  at  Moscow  he  was  more 
candid,  and  approached  more  nearly  to  an  honest 
confession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  caae. 

The  ezar,  nevertheless,  and  his  ministers  Orloff 
and  Brunuow,  were  bitterly  mortified  to  find  that 
England,  France,  and  Austria  shewed  evidence 
of  distrusting  Russia's  ainccrity,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  pacification.  In  the  interval  between  the 
signing  and  the  ratification,  a  Tripartite  Treaty 
was  ma<Je  by  those  powers  wholly  without  the 
Jcnowledge  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries.  On 
the  15th  of  April — the  day  after  the  sitting  during 
which  the  remarkable  conversation  took  place  con- 
cerning European  [>olitica  generally,  and  the  day 
before  the  final  sitting  of  the  congresa — Clarendon, 
Cowley,  Buol,  Hiibner,  Walewski,  and  Bourqueney 
dgued  a  treaty  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  plainly  indicating  distrust  of  Russia,  and 
recognising  the  necessity  of  checking  that  power 


by  something  stronger  than  mere  pledgee  or  |4 
mises.*  The  last-named  power  hmd  boniui  hmu 
by  certain  tei-ms  In  the  gre^t  treaty  of  pactie«tt« 
but  there  was  nothing  in  that  trea^  Co  doteral 
in  what  manner  Russia  should  be  puabfacd  if  li 
broke  the  treaty  and  again  troubled  Titrictf 
hence  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  dodaratorr  of  tj 
fact  that  England,  France,  Austria,  one  or  i 
would  declare  war  against  Rnseia^-or  rwA 
against  any  power — that  failed  to  observf  tl 
stipulations  concerning  the  int«^^ty  of  Xht  nltu 
dominions.  When  this  agreement  became  kaam: 
the  irritation  of  the  Russian  anthontres  irat  gnd 
tbey  found  that  diplomatic  tact  had  not  whifl 
succeeded  ;  they  saw  that,  whijo  cndearovriBg  I 
obtain  the  best  practicable  terxns  for  Bowta,  fb^ 
had  not  succeeded  in  removing  nspicion  fM 
Uie  minds  of  their  antagonisti ;  fch«y  felt  the  «pi 
to  be  still  treated  as  an  ofibndblg 
European  family  of  sovereigna. 
Napoleon  had  managed  so  skilfblly  as  to1 
himself  with  Russia  during  the 
compliments  had  begun  to  pau  prof 
the  two  states ;  but  the  Tripartita 
forward  an  indignant  remonstrance, 
French  emperor  had  unworthily 
czar.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Rowland  i 
in  reply  to  snch  remonstrances,  oou 
own  the  truth,  and  acknowledge  a 
Russian  Bincerity ;  but  whether  candour  > 
matic  courtesy  prevailed,  it  was  impoitibS*1K 
Russia  to  feel  otherwise  than  tuorttficd  by  M 
revelation.  Against  Austria  espedally  Ibi  mfn 
was  extreme.  There  had  evidently  hetm  m  ci 
pectation  that  Austria  would  hefiriend  tli«  cm 
at  the  congrcsf),  against  tlie  Western  Powei«| 
was  not  done  to  the  desired  extent  { 
between  Orloif  and  Buol  heuc«  arose  atl 
ofScial  meetings  ;  and  the  nnple^aaiit 
spread  to  the  two  eourti  when  the 
the  Tripartite  Treaty  became  known. 

Peace  having  been  declared,  the  ai-niiet  1 
Crimea  were  naturally  among  the  first  bodicil 


■  *  Her  ifAjntf  t1i«  Qtuvn  of  tbe  tJoIte^  Klog^xa 
■nd  TrDlond,  His  Mmjeity  tb«  Empcror  of  AlMrlii,  i 
the  HiDncrc^r  ot  the  i'rencb,  witlUiig  to  nvtUe  liftt. 
tbc  comuiiiM  Bctiun  which  srj  InfnieUai  «r  tlK  ccli 
P»(!e  df  Park  would  involffl  on  tbeir  p^f%  h««* 
purpOW!  u  tbeiT  ricnipotttitliirlGB  [bore  totinym  tkw 
aftfT  bnTtng  tiehuigvi]  their  Ml  potr^rv,  hrum 
tofm,  bive  agr^d  upon  ih«  (allowljig  arllilw  i^ 

AkT.  I,— Tho  Hlfb  Ctrntractinp  Putio*  _^-„_„ 
■evtrolty,  tbe  independenH  and   the   intfwrt^  «f 
XniplT^  tMorded  in  tlit  TrMty  aoavladMl  mt  Vwa 
Marob  ISi^, 

Abt.  IL— AQf  fiifraetlon  of  tb«  BtipalkliMM  «f  ,.«__ 
viU  be  wp«ide^re<t  br  tbd  Powori  fiu|a(|iy  |||^  prmmSt 
catm Mt!,    Tbe^  will  ODinc to  un  Qiider»c*ndtaw  vU^fh 
Pone  u  to  the  meMiun  wtilob  bAvf  Wmma*  mrrfwi 
vil.haii(  dtUy  detcnaiBB  nauatf  ikcaattwta  »  %»  tb9 
of  their  miUtJiry  und  rv»Tiil  forcet. 

AiiT.  in.— ThD  {jruetit  Tr«t|'  ahiU  b*  TmQMadt  ~^ 
UoTiB  ahiiU  be  excbangrd  lo  a  foTtuJctit,  g^  StOAsr  if 

In  wltDC«4  wbiTt-or  the  rup^ctlrtf  FleBlMitaBttVl^ 
tho  mine,  mad  barp  aflixfd  tlterctp  Xb€jmmiii tkeir  en 


Doiw  ql  Farti,  tbc  Uth  day  ot  ttaa  j 
rear  13£a« 
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adfoctcd  thereby.  The  cott  of  inaiutAlniug  those 
ii<mtc»  waa  immense,  insomuch  that  the  refeimes 
of  the  several  state*  were  heavily  pteased  Ufwn 
even  by  each  single  week  of  warfare ;  and  the  work 
uf  withdrawal  was  eagerly  begun.  The  generals, 
.M  ftgonU  of  their  6over«tgn&,  grat  thanked  the 
armlM,  nud  then  commenced  the  arrangements 
for  eviicnating  the  Crimea,  There  wag  something 
characteristic  of  the  various  nations  in  the  mode 
of  maklni^  the  aijuonncement.  Felisiier,  almost 
At  the  vei^'  hour  of  receiving  the  news  fttim 
Tarie.,  proclaimed  it  in  impetiiona  and  high-flown 
language;*  while  Delia  Marmora,  waiting  a  few 
days,  issued  a  procUmation  f  equally  loldierliko, 
but  eouched  in  more  moderate  phrafieology.  The 
£s|flUh,  turdy  in  this  as  in  many  other  things, 
deferred  the  congratulatoij  announcement  until 
tniieh  later;  and  then  it  was  not  lo  mucli  «n 
address  from  a  general  to  his  Boldiers,  as  a  dispatch 
fh^m  Lord  Faumnre,  in  which  the  army  was  spok«a 
^f  instead  of  spoken  to.  The  dispatch,  adTcrting 
to  tlic  servlcyft  of  the  army,  includLtl  the  foUowing 
among  the  modes  in  whieb  it  had  won  glory 
and  honour  : — '  Shortly  after  its  arrival  in  Turkey, 
and  while  donht^l  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
it  bad  ta  ffusUdn  the  terrible  attack  of  cholera, 
which  prematnfely  closed  the  career  of  many  a 
^Uaut  and  eager  spirit;  on  this  occasion,  the 
aruy  proved  that  moral  as  well  a«  physical  courage 
penaded  its  ranks.  Led  to  the  fichi,  it  has 
triumphed  m  engagementi  in  whicli  heavy  odds 
were  on  the  enemy 'e  side.  It  hai?  carrie«i  on, 
under  difficulties  almost    incredible,  a    aiege   of 


*  *  Sw,»iw    Tltt  Emperor  ttlrlr  nil)  to  jt/at  bratlit-fla  i  **  T«u 

*  lLiT«  wcil  daterrvd  Of  tbt  eoun^jp."    Toti  wtU  negnsfrd^  heir, 

ta  your  tun,  tb*  hhw  eiprvsilost  froin  Ihe  AUfSit  Upi  vi  nia 

SaJOtert^Br  jwar  Mtfrgr,  tqr  your  rc^oltitiiaa,  jrour  berole  wn- 
Vt  VMT  tBdoOtUM*  eoun^,  tou  UuTt^  ncUtvMlt  wtlk  our 
,  ^  I  nSt  MtS^m  iiXOm,  K\»  pwcc  of  tUu  world. 
J  h-i'f  -  •'  ■»•'  iq  wjr  n,  »i  the  algUt  ut  iki  BiHBjf  fisldi  uf  MtUe 
ir  blijod,  iTitnCM;-*  of  jrotir  csln  Htf^^laakU  dad 
: .  me  jruur  glory  rciK  morf  nduat  uvl  wHsAi^  uad 

is  !«•  ftgUn  y«ar  taatity,  >Luifpy  tl  jour  TMiirn, 
I L'  >u  •  t^'AOi,  »  F««*  tliriivd  *V  tliH  ei  »(tle  of  ui 

'  Hi.-    i^t  u*  ill  b«  iBiprf^^r*  -"I'  "■  ♦  ?infnry;  let  u* 

nnir  *ijrn  of  Ddrlnfl  yrott^  nvrrHHarr,  «ti 

luiiucvniFut  to  aci^tiniiklL*])  •  tflWrtrJ*  \hv 

^.,.^ ,  ,iiU  Um  (lOnantry.^Tli*  Uanluu  ^^u.._^»ii<:-ia-dj|{i*ft 

A.  PculilKa.' 

f  '  Sou»iviu-Tb»  ptice  ^mA  M  Pari*  m  ti»  lOtti  of  aiv«h  M. 

|nt*  Kk  «Dd  ie  tHe  hinA  rMh  nf  m  I'alirttiacd  for  tlM  f^T  of  0«.r 

linit.    Tlilj  ffffllof  If  iBarn  hKiili^  («U  1»f  tJniw  wbo  know  llr* 

iBipuriuiiL  t^kk  wy«li  wu  rwr<riMt  \a  ui  hiul  hnsinJltliM  «»lUiii*d. 

~    L  4Jw  ul^*et  ror  »Uafa  it  '     '    -"  '  —  -i  hmfln|  bwR  iltda«4, 

f  aol  to  dttlrc  r  i.*  cilBniUlM  frhl«h 

M*  (Wira  «":  Durtctvrt  ulUi  tbc 

_. I  viuil  ire  liiir  u,..L, .  n.in  mni-k  »«  «u«  rM4y  to  do, 

t  iplffMlsud  hf  cur  fitnttrDUJi  Allif«,  wwl  vlU  aol  b«  Vm  tor  llio 
''wtaf  Mr  eiHiBtrt, 


WhAt«m  nay  b»  tbt  peat  la  vUeh  lb»  Soffanlva  «IU  may 

^  |»1mc  im,  I  mii!t21  nrrvr  torffi  1i»v  on  lb*  Utb  nf  Aafwl,  aftvr 

^DCVtMC  eoatetbutad  In  drlrtat  bftnk  Ui«  fi>miirtiih1ti  tUvli  nf  thr 

Baa|>,  you  ill  •afiTly  itxirftf  u»  ranov  thi>  !!•<  wbt«li  criM^rd  tlio 

'cHtraiiji.    1  •ball  plwija  r«einn1»r  wiM,  «f,,f  „,,i  ur-,  on  (ho 

Sth  (»f  MiJtcJober,  Meb  of  yufl  waa  4c-'  ■  lo  tba 

auuiult,  ofi«  of  i\%9  BUHl  Biafd«n«ia  ri»c. 

And  tboyld  fala  hiananor  I«a4  aa  ii  -     ■,  t  tban 

•tlMni  myaiir  Iwpfir  to  b#  »|Ui  jm,  my  |if«M>nt  wnir^Uc^  ta  i^ 
■iWMWibli  «af  «f  tba  Crfmca.— Tbv  OiMDJiua<t<r'tii*«birf, 

Lfc  UAaiioa4.' 


uiiprccodentcd  doration,  ia  the  eoune  of  which 
the  tt7ing  duties  of  the  trenches,  privations  ftom 
stmtt«ned  pnppbes^  the  fearful  diminution  of 
its  numbers  by  disflflBe,  neither  shook  its  courage 
nor  impdred  its  discipline.  Notwitlistandlng 
tliat  many  a  gallant  comrade  fell  in  th^ir  ranks, 
and  they  were  called  to  mouni  the  beloved  Com- 
mander who  led  them  fW>m  England,  and  who 
closed  in  tbe  field  his  noble  career  as  a  soldier, 
Uer  Majesty's  troops  never  flinched  from  tlieir 
dntks,  or  disappointed  tbe  sanguine  espootattons 
of  their  country.'  The  pndse  hero  given  was  ftiUy 
deserved ;  and  if  a  dispatch  from  a  tocrotaiy  of 
state  is  more  cold  and  fonnal  than  an  addrcai  from 
a  great  general  to  his  soldiers,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  tliere  was  no  great  general  to  addreM 
tho  British  at  tliat  time  and  place — ^do  one  whom 
tbe  voice  of  the  ranks  proclaitncd  to  bo  a 
commander  imbued  with  high  military  genius. 

Then)  was  another  army,  the  Anglo<Tarkiih 
contingent,  necessarily  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  warfare  after  the  pacification.  Formed  at  a 
vast  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  it  had  only 
just  arrived  at  a  state  of  efficiency  when  peace 
was  proclaimed. 

Constnictcfl  out  of  Turklib  materials  by  Britudi 
BkUl  and  money,  the  contingent  was  grmduaUj 
brought  to  a  condition  in  which  mucb  waa  «%- 
pec  tod  fi?om  it ;  and  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
would  probably  have  led  to  a  fulfilment  of  thb 
expectAtioB.  Allien  the  armistice  was  ■{{reed 
upon,  Idcutcnantgeneral  Vivian  left  the  eoo- 
tingent  at  Rertcb,  to  restore  his  shattered  health  ; 
and  wrote  ft-om  London  on  the  lat  of  May, 
afler  the  Treaty  waa  signed,  to  take  leave  of  his 
compajdons-in-atoaa.  Enumerating  the  service* 
rendered  by  the  several  officers,  in  bringing  to  a 
state  of  a^lmirable  organisation  the  departments 
of  quarter master^eneral,  adjutant-geuerul,  eoui- 
miiutary-geueral,  eogiDoertng,  medical,  land-traoa- 
port,  <ltc.,  be  specially  mentioned  the  names  of 
Mj^or-generals  Shirley,  Mitchell,  Btck*on,  and 
Cnnnynghamo ;  nrigadior-gcneniU  NeiU,  Kvans, 
Holmes,  and  Uall  ■  Colonels  Wetheralt,  Morrtx, 
and  Graham  ;  Lieutenant-colouel  Crewe  ;  Major* 
Btokes,  Johnstone,  Yauifban,  and  Brett ;  Pr 
MTherton  •,  OommlnaryireQeral  Adam«|  and  )m 
two  Turkish  aids-de-cnmp  Hn^dn  Bey  and  Arif 
Boy.  Qf  the  Turks  themselves,  Lieutenant-general 
Vivian  thus  spoke  ■  '  The  Turkish  officers  and 
■oldtera  of  all  armii  liave  displayed  great  merit 
in  the  cheerftil  devotion  with  which  tliey  have 
1a1>onrc4l  through  the  winter  to  render  Ibelr 
position  AS  itrinig  as  possible.  The  Ucu tenant- 
general  assure  thetrj  of  the  high  opinion  he  haii 
formed  of  them  during  the  period  they  have  been 
under  his  command.  In  their  military  aHour, 
care  of  their  weapons,  obedience,  sobriety,  and 
pBticmeo,  he  Rec«  the  noble  qnalitieK  which  led, 
under  proper  direction,  to  the  brilliant  defence 
of  Silistria  and  Kara — qualities  which  he  feeU 
assunsl  would  have  oonduoed  to  similai'  resnlta 
had  the  contingent  been   OQgagfd  voder  fheir 
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British  officers.'  Later  in  tlie  same  mouthy  Major- 
general  Dickson  took  leave  of  tlie  artillery  division 
of  tlie  contingent,  in  the  same  compHnientary 
terms  as  Vivian  had  adtlrefised  the  wLol©  body. 
Tbeac  were  not  empty,  iasincere  compliments ; 
for  Vivian  at  Kerteli,  us.  Williams  at  Kars,  hacl 
found  indubitable  proofe  that  the  Turks  make 
admirable  sol diei:s— brave,  obedient,  honesty  and 
temperate — when  well  commanded  ;  and  General 
Beatson  succeeded  in  infusing  a  raodicura  of 
civilisation  even  into  the  ^vild  reckless  Baahi- 
Bazouks. 

The  expression  of  thanka  and  the  awarding  of 
praise  were  the  holiday  phases  of  peace,  so  far 
as  the  Crimea  was  concerned;  to  which  perhaps 
may  be  added  a  pleasure-trip  that  fell  to  the  share 
of  some  of  those  encamped  on  the  plateau  uutside 
Sebastopol.  During  the  month's  armistice,  the 
Russian  authorities  gave  permission  to  a  few 
Allied  officers  and  journalists  to  take  a  short  tour 
into  the  interior  ;  and  this  afforded  a  most 
welcome  change  from  the  monotony  of  the  camp 
during  a  period  of  no-warfare.  The  visitors  went 
along  the  coast  tQ  Baidar^  Alupka,  Yalta,  and 
Alushta  J  then  turned  inland,  crossed  the  Tchatir- 
dagh  to  Simferopol ;  and  returned  to  Hehastopol 
by  way  of  BaktcheseraJ.  Frince  Woronzow's 
magnificent  palace  at  Alupka  wa,s  visited,  and 
although  deserted  by  its  owner,  was  found  to  have 
been  well  tended,  and  altnost  wholly  UTiinjured 
by  the  war.  The  empresses  palace  at  Oreanda, 
and  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
Prince  Gahtzin,  Count  Fotockii  Count  Petrof&ky, 
and  Genei-al  Nariahkin— structures  which  shewed 
to  what  an  extent  the  southern  coast  of  the  Crimea 
had  been  selected  as  a  pleasure-spot  by  wealthy 
Russians— exhibited  in  like  manner  evidence  that 
their  owners  would  find  ihem  nearly  intact  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  tourists,  passing  thence 
into  the  interior  towards  Simferopol,  had  ample 
proofs  how  much  the  villagers  had  suftered  in 
various  ways,  and  how  greatly  the  Criin  Tatars 
wijhed  that  they  eoidd  have  seen  the  departure  of 
the  Russians  altogether.  On  the  hill-slopes  around 
Simferopol  were  vast  cantonments  for  the  Russian 
troopg,  underground  huts  of  which  the  roofs  alone 
I^eered  above  the  hillnide ;  and  the  country  on  all 
sides  of  the  town  was  trodden  into  a  bare,  brown 
plainr  by  the  ceaseless  march  of  soldiers.  Many 
of  tho  private  houses  had  been  appropriated  as 
hospitals ;  for  the  number  of  sick  was  terrible. 
The  town  was  found  to  be  entirely  undefended, 
not  a  gabion  or  a  gun  on  any  side.  The  English 
officers  were  now  convinced,  as  many  had  before 
suspected,  that  tho  Allies  could  easily  have  cap- 
tured Simferopol  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  ami 
have  cut  off  Sebastopol  from  its  suppHea;  yet, 
although  tlie  stupendous  siege  of  that  wonderfUl 
fortress  would  thus  have  been  obviated,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  result  of  the  war  would  have  been 
more  favourable  to  the  Allies.  For  it  is  worthy 
of  observation  that  the  material  resources  of  the 
Russian  Empire  were  actually  brought  to  the  verge 


of  exhaustion  by  the  defence  of  Sebastopol  a]onr^ 
the  frightful  loss  of  human  life,  dr^" -^''-"'^t*  "~ 
vehicles  of  transport,  food  and  foJ' 
ammunition,  all  being  duly  considc-i  t-.i  -.^ 
is  at  least  a  possibility,  perhaps  a  probii 
if  this  siege  bad   not  taken    place,    the' 
might  have  been  less  exhausted  thaix  they 
two  year.?  of  warfare,  and  le*s  willing  Ut 
terms  of  pacification.     All  this  might  t»e 
yet  little  merit  be  due  to  the  Allied 
and  commanders,  who  were  certaiulj     ^_ 
great  plan  of  etrateg}',  any  oocnpreliensiTe  i 
of  policy,  when  the  campaign  conuneDeed.^ 
of  the  tourists,  speaking  of  the  eceec  whio 
his  view  on  the  return  CroiQ  Siraferopol 
British  camp^  said:    'As  we  advanced 
Mackenzie's  Farm  by  the  maia  road  fi-om 
serai  to  Sebastopol,  we  began   to  appreciate  1 
enormous  difficulties  under  whicli  our  *dve 
laboured  in  the  late  contest     It  is  only 
miraculous  that  they  continued  to  feed  tlieirj 
at  Mackenzie  and  Inkerraann  at  all.    The 
ditui-e  of  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  the 
of  labour  required  in  order  that   their  tr 
service  might    be    conducted   with    the 
success,  would  be  ineredildej  if  one  did 
the  tracks  of  hardened  mud  still  marked  wH 
bones  of  oxen— the  quantities  of  fascines  laid  I 
to   make  those   tracks  passable,   and  the  ' 
which  have  been  constructed  over  the  Aln 
Katcha,  and  the  Belbek; 

The  armistice  afforded  a  few  seentrs  of  gaiieti 
the  commanders  themselves.  General  Codr 
writing  to  Lord  Pan  mure  on  the  lOtli  of 
said  r  '  General  Liiders  invited  Marshal  PeU 
General  Delia  ftlannora,  and  myself  to  mc 
at  the  Traktir  Bridge  at  twelve  o'clock  dd 
iust,  in  order  that  wc  might  accompany 
breakfast  on  the  ilackeurie  heights.  The  mt 
accordingly  took  place.  General  LUders, 
laige  staff  of  Russian  officers,  was  recmTod  i 
French  linos  by  a  guard  of  honour,  and 
salute  of  artillery;  after  which,  followed  by  oiwj 
officers  of  the  Allied  and  Russian  armlM,  %^ 
crossed  the  river  and  the  plain  of  the  TdwmMli 
and  ascended  the  heights  of  Mackcuxie.  af  "*  '^' 
by  which  our  army  came  to  Balaklai 
flatik-march  from  the  Belbek,  in  Septem|_ 
A  military  parade  and  a  breakfast  follow] 
which  the  Russian  officers  displayed  cverv 
courtesy  to  their  late  opponents.      Ou  the] 

General  Ltidei-s  came,  with  many  Russian  oi 

to  Marshal  Pehssier*a  to    breakfast,    aiul   t«  l» 
present  at  some  races.     '  It  is  needles  to  ss  '*^ 
their  reception  was  as  cordial  and  tht  atlenJ 
kind  a^  that  shewn  to  us  in  the  Rusgiaii 
The  afternoon  was   passed  at    the  txtursie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Monastery   of  St 
where  tho  races  and  a  cartvmei  of  the  Cha 
d'Afrique  finished  the  day.'     On  the  ITth 
Pelissier  reviewed  tlie  French  aniiv  on  il., 
of  heights  near  the  Monastery  of  Sti;«t»t^«;" 
attended  ;  and  the  march  of  the  Fretieh  * 


assembled  commandi^i-s  was  superb— 88  battalions, 
5  regiment*  of  cnvalry,  siege-ai-tillerymen,  sappers, 
and  lOfi  guns.  The  whole  of  the  assembled  gene- 
rals then  went  to  luncheon  at  General  Cudrington's 
head-qnai-ters.  'The  English  army  was  formed 
at  a  short  distance  in  front  of  these  bead-qnurtcrs ; 
the  siege-train  tind  the  sappeni  on  the  right  of 
the  infantry ;  49  battalions  in  contiguous  qaartcr- 
disUmcc  colnmns  of  regiments* ;  2  troops  of 
horse-a.rtillery,  and  .1  batteries  on  the  rigbt  of  the 
[  line  ;  6  batteries  and  2  heavy  batteries  on  the  left 
I  «f  the  line— in  all  86  gnns,  Twu  regiments  of  the 
Land-transport  Corps  were  complete  and  in  good 
I  order  in  rear.  ,  ,  ,  .  General  Liidevs  returned 
to  Baktcheserai,  having  expressed  himself  much 
gratified  at  the  attention  shewn  Uini  by  the 
Allies; 

Duties  of  a  more  serious  character,  however, 
now  demand ctl  the  attention  of  the  fjcnerals. 
Large  armies  were  to  be  removed  from  the  Crimea, 
and  vast  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunitiun 
brought  down  from  the  plateau  on  which  they  had 
been  collected  in  such  immense  quantities.  The 
French  gradually  drew  in  their  outposts  from  the 
FSiiidar  Valley  and  its  vicinity  towards  Kamiesch  j 
the  Sardinians  eollectetl  their  small  foivc  from 
Tchouliou  and  other  places  near  the  Tchemaya; 
while  the  British  began  to  make  preparatiuns  at 
Balaklava  for  the  due  shipment  of  men  and  stores. 
To  expedite  and  facilitate  the  departure,  LUders 
I  gave  permission  that  the  Harbour  of  Sebastopol 
niight  he  employed.  It  was  with  intense  curiosity, 
a  mingled  feeling  of  triumph  and  disappointment, 
that  the  Allied  naval  officers  steered  a  way  with 
some  of  their  ships  between  the  uprising  masts  of 
I  the  sunken  Russian  vessels,  and  entered  tliat 
I  magnificent  harbour  which  fur  oiucteen  nujnths 
had  to  tliem  been  an  unattainable  object. 

Various  complainings  began  to  Le  heard  in  the 
English  camp.  Officera  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
had  rapidly  t*biced  in  command  over  brigades, 
found  themselves,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
army,  thrust  back  again,  in  rank  iind  pay,  to 
the  position  of  regimental  colonels ;  and  ofTiceis* 
ht>Tsc5,  taken  over  by  them  at  a  great  expense, 
were  to  be  disposed  olV  in  any  way  practicable^ 
cither  sold  or  brought  home  aa  the  officers  them- 
I  selves  might  prefer.  The  difficulty  of  insuring 
[means  of  transport  was  the  main  cause  for  this 
decision,  a  decision  regarded  by  the  officers  as 
mean  an<l  unjust  on  the  ]iart  of  the  government. 
To  facilitate  the  disposal  of  the  hoi'ses  which  could 
not  be  brought  to  England,  C<xlrington  obtained 
leavo  from  Liiders  for  the  holding  of  a  horac-fair 
on  Mackende  heightit,  in  onier  that  the  English 
oflicers  might  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  their 
horses  to  Russiang  or  othei"s;  but  this  was  a 
woful  failure ;  the  prices  offered  were  so  ridiculous 
for  their  small ness  as  to  be  scarcely  wortliy  of 
acceptance.  The  discontent  on  this  subject  was 
partially  removed  by  new  orders  from  London, 
authorising  arrangements  somewhat  more  favour- 
able to  the  officers.     It  was  a  matter  of  more 


serious  import  to  the  officers,  however,  to  determine 

what  would  become  of  themselves  when  all  was 
over:  would  tliey  be  able  to  earn  their  bread 
with  their  swords  f  It  is  the  custom,  when  war 
supervenes,  and  calls  for  an  enlai-gement  of  the 
army,  to  increase — not  gi'eatJy  the  number  of 
regiments^ — but  the  number  of  battalions,  com- 
panies, and  soldiere  in  each  regiment^  entailing 
also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  othcers.  This 
was  done  during  I&G4 ;  the  olJicera  receiviug  full 
pay  were  largely  augmented  ;  and  now  it  became 
certain  that  a  return  to  a  peace  establishment 
would  throw  these  additional  officers  out  of 
employment  It  was  supposed  that  not  less  than 
400  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  unfavourably 
aiTectcd  l»y  the  change;  and  a  state  of  doubt 
concerning  the  extent  of  this  injury  pressed 
anxiously  on  the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  slender 
means.  Even  the  humbler  gnule  of  ]>e»^sous 
su&ored :  many  sergeants  who  bad  bravely  gone 
through  the  ten'ible  struggles  at  Alma  aud  Inker- 
mann,  had  been  promoted  to  cometcies  in  the 
I*and4ransport  Corps,  and  had  been  jiut  to  some 
expense  in  fitting  themselves  out  in  their  new 
dignities ;  and  yet  peace  thrubt  them  back  to 
their  former  positions.  The  extra  six  pen  w  per 
day,  loo,  given  to  the  privates  during  the  war,  was 
withdrawn  almost  on  tlie  very  day  when  the  war 
ended.  These  results  were  inevitable  concomitauta 
of  u  return  from  war  to  peace ;  but  the  army  was 
irritated  at  the  manner  In  which  the  change  was 
effected — at  the  cold  parsimony  marking  the  last 
stage  of  a  war  in  which  such  lavish  ex[»enditure 
had  occurred. 

Wieck  after  week,  during  the  summer  months, 
did  the  vai-ious  regiments  leave  the  Crimea — some 
fur  Malta,  others  for  the  Ionian  Islands,  the  West 
Indies,  or  Canada,  but  the  greater  part  for  England, 
All  the  camp-Ciiuipage  and  slore:^  for  each  regiment 
hail  to  be  brought  into  transport  order,  and  every- 
thing brought  down  to  the  landing-place  where 
the  embarkatiaii  was  to  take  place.  Early  in  the 
month  of  June,  wlien  it  became  a  qnoBtion  what 
l>C8t  to  do  with  certain  dietetic  luxuries,  a  tariff  of 
prices  was  estabhshed,  contrasting  curiously  with 
the  cost  which  the  nation  must  previously  have 
incurred  for  the  jjurchase  and  transport  of  those 
aHieles.*    The  Sardinian  army  was  conveyed^  in 

•  Gcneril  Order,  Ko.  8*  June  Tth.— 'Thed^Dflwlnir  U  u.  Uol  am! 
price*  at  HTticlea  in  tbi;  purvpyur'a  dtore  in  tihlMlilitvu,  lu  tw  doIiI  la 
oJBwni  of  (Up  naTfj-  ajid  aroiy :- I'arl  winp,  21  hhdj',,  fHk-e  £30 
tacU,  In  wood;  ditto,  £iOO  itoi,,  £1,  1*.  per  doR.,  in  fl  di/i.  etktf*; 
iherrj,  a  iuiK  hbdk,  flA,  i».  put  doz..  In  10,  4,  9ti.  <1.  'J,  «nt1  1  dca. 
cjiM-'*;  diuu,  ima  doii,,  £1,  i*.  per  doi.,  In  1  dox.  anttat;  MAiIiriro, 
G  h^f  hMs,  ilirt  fiicb ;  MarMk,  10  Qiiurttr-cnikp,  £^  ea<rb,  1a  10 
fralluiii ;  bruiidy,  ^(K)  dot,,  £l,  10a.  per  do«,,  in  1  dus.  «*?• ;  nk, 
^Oi>  dox.t  fli.  per  Aiti.,  la  2  Aox.  cue*;  Eod«-«riitvr,  itOO  ti^.,  i*,  p^r 
dof.,  in  4  uQd  H  dot.  (•««*;  tn.  ]»0Q1I)«..  li.  M.  per  111.,  SS  lt». 
«UM» ;  lUfiTir,  2Uji(>U  llrt.,  id.  p*r  lb.,  S3- lb.  c*»c«  ;  rl«,  li.OOO 
11m.,  4(1.  p«r  lb.,  'JO*-lb.  ctwci ;  irrowroot,  2W)il  lb».,  M.  per  »>,, 
fiU^lb.  Bnil  MAb.  ism»\  lajp,  40CiO  lb*.,  ed.  per  lb„  Syib.  cm«(«; 
trtpioeit,  Smo  Hh.,  Sd.  per  lb,,  B:>'1b.  urtd  I'iU-lb.  rn««;  o«l(stfll, 
1.^0  bfcrrelA,  £3  p«r  bikrrel  ■  prfK-rvfii  nu-ai»,  SO,u(K>  Ibn.,  M,  nvr 
)h.,  HD'llii.  ud  ;£-lb.  eiww;  prnvrvcd  taupn,  SOUV  Iba.,  tuL  p<>r  Ih., 
Sy-lb,  Wid  *Mb.  cww;  wap  aM  boulUi,  W.OOO  lb«„  Bd.  ppr  lb, ; 
prc»efwd  mtik,  $01 T  llw.,  1«.  M.  per  lb.,  In  A6-ll».  ctH«  i  tan^U* 
(«pcTiD),  IWH)  ilM.,  S4,  tNT  Ibw,  &«-lb.  tkBd  faO-lbi  tare*:  iu«p,  tDOO 
Ibi.,  3d.  per  lb.,  M-lb.  itnd  llMt).  «i«T  lailK  «0W  Ita,,  ud.  per 
lb.,  60-lb.  oucs;  «woa  and  raUk,  «0O0  Ibi,.  U.  Cd.  per  lb,  «1  lb. 


Bntieli  steamers  &om  Balaklava,  and  had  kfl  Urn 
Crimea  Jong  before  the  last  EugUsh  regiments, 
Tbe  French,  well  versed  hi  mUitarj  details, 
embarked  at  Eami^ch  steadily  and  contimiously, 
with  their  immeofe  e%otgs  of  camp  aud  sL^e* 
material. 

The  filight  attempts  made  in  Eugland  to  give  a 
triumphant  reception  to  the  returning  fleeta  and 
armies  were  but  partially  successftU.  Official 
l^joicing  scarcely  hai'inonises  with  the  genius  of 
the  Eiiglish  people ;  nor  do  the  government 
anthoritie*  imderstaiid  fully  the  management  of 
thoee  pageants  which  form  so  brilliant  a  feature 
in  French  demonstrations.  Whether  the  soldier's 
should  have  a  public  reception  j  how  many  of 
them ;  where  and  when ;  in  what  form  and  by 
whom — became  matters  of  controversy  almost 
angry  in  its  character.  And  when  the  mighty 
fleet  was  reviewed,  ao  lame  was  the  official  organ- 
isation, that  bitter  complaints  and  scornful  taunts 
were  the  chief  rewarti  given  to  the  Admiralty,  In 
truth,  the  career  of  the  fleet  during  the  war  wa» 
felt  as  a  national  wound— not  only  by  the  people, 
but  by  the  officers  and  seamen  themselves.  The 
former  willing  to  pay,  the  latter  willing  to  fight ; 
and  yet  during  two  jqbj^  the  finest  navy  in  the 
world  had  eflectcd  little  that  could  be  alterwank 
referred  to  as  grand  and  glorious.  This  feeling 
was  prevalent  in  the  mlnd^  of  tho  vast  coueourae 
of  spectator*  who,  on  the  2M  of  April  1660, 
assembled  at  Portsmouth  to  witne§s  the  steaming 
to  and  fro  of  the  ^tupeudoua  fleet  there  ooUected. 


The  Admiralty  had  uuide  gt^satcr  prof 
a  naval  war  in  i&^Q  than  in  eather  at  \ 
preceding  years ;   Commodons  Wataott 
«eut  out  to  the  Baltic  m  soou  as  the  i  ~ 
give  way,  with  a  vanguard  sqtmdroa 
or  *  fleet  of  observation;'  aud  liurin^^ 
a  vast  fleet  of  gun-hoati  had  been  built 
preparations  had   ocmi    too    lato ; 
admired  the  wondroni  aasembla^ 
but   ikniT  admiration  wOiS  daiupcxl   by 
sciousness  tfa^t  a  fleet,  fittixl   for  lli» 
be   fought,  was    only    asstntblod    in 
month  when  the  war  «t)dcd.       A   fiti9 
unquestionably   was.     Nearly   sixty  ftteunl 
of-war,   of  which   fourteen  wore    80   fuq 
upwards;  two  ©O-gun  sailing  mon-of-wsfcr; 
four  mortar  -  boats  and    floating .  i  -^  -  •■■ 
about  160  stewn  gun- boats — gongi  ■ 
head,  and  manajuvred  in  the  prescjicv  ^>i 
family,  the  two  llousea  of  Parliariient, 
officers  of  state,  and  countless  ppectatvrs. 
a  Qne  sight,  in  relation  both  to  th«  phjslcalJ 
lence  of  the  force,  and  to  tho  moral  «¥ 
afforded  of  the  resourcea  of   a  nation 
make  such  a  display  at  the  pod  of  a  v«r;] 
failed  to    inspire    enthuBiaam.     Old  itiai , 
over  the  recollections  of  &^ehion  and 
Howe  and  Jervis ;  and  tnen  of  the  ue«rwj 
tion,  believers  in  steam  and   in 
for  some  evidence  that  those  a4)li 
added  anything  to  the  glory  of  Sofgti 
seu. 


COKCLUDING   OBSERY ATIOKS. 


Peace  being  proclaimed,  the  nations  of  Enrope 
naturally  inquired  whether  the  objuuta  for  which 
tlie  horrors  of  war  had  beon  incurred  were  realised. 
Or  rather,  it  was  in  England  mainly  timt  this 
inquiry  arose.  Austria  and  Prussia  had  borne 
none  of  the  horrora ;  Bardinia  was  not  deeply 
concerned  j  Turkey  had  been  taught  to  look  rather 
to  her  Allies  than  to  her  own  ryaources ;  France 
was  too  earnestly  desirous  for  returning  peace  to 
scrutinise  closely  the  terms  of  the  Treaty ;  while 
Ruaia,  as  the  losing  party,  could  not  of  course  be 
expected  to  view  the  retjult  with  any  satisfaction. 
Thus  the  critics  of  the  Treaty  were  mostly  to  be 
found  in  England.  Irrespective  of  mere  |>arty 
opi>onents,  great  disapproval  of  the  terras  of  paci- 
fication was  felt  and  expressed  by  manj^  inde- 
pendent members  of  parliament,  and  by  large 
sections  of  the  nation.  Men  asked  of  the  minilsters 
—Have  you  crushed  the  power  of  Russia?  have 
you  put  a  permanent  check  to  the  aggressive 
spirit  which  had  been  pronounced  so  dangerous  to 
Europe  1  have  you  taken  from  the  czar  tlie  whole 
OP  any  part  of  the  Crimea,  or  CircasHia,  or  Georgia, 
or  Benarabiaj  or  Poland,  or  Finland  ?  have  you 


reinstated  the  oppressed  naUonalift-'-  '  ^'-^ 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  r< 
belonging  to  Russia?  have  you  itl:-^;,^vu  > 
Cfitar  shall  defray  the  expenses  of  tliis  war  I 
it  was  found  that  every  one  of  thcae  (}' 
must  be  answered  in  the  n<^attv«^  the  dii 
mtnt  and  anger  in   many  quartora  w\ 
great. 

When,  however,  the  condition*  of  thv 
to  he  duly  considered,  a  doubt  aroeo  vlii 
ditiappointment,  as  thug  indicate4,  waA 
well-founded.     It  may  reasonably  hare 
the  English  nation  desired  larger 
war  so  costly  in  blood  and  treasorv ; 
neoessary,  in  common  fairncj^a  to  tliQ 
first  to  ascertain  whether  tbc  orlgtiuil 
the  war  had  been  attained.      Now 
had  relation  to  the  oggrcaalve  t^odeiicy 
on  Turkey,     Month  after  monUi,  during 
1853^  the  powers  of  Western  aod  Bom 
m  with  one  voice,  ucfed  upon  the 
the  propriety  of  withdmwUi^g  elaifua 
not  be  conceded  without  ahaking  thit 
of  Turkey  to   its  vorj*  centro.       E 


of] 


vor^*  centro.      He 


acqaiesoe  in  theae  coDC«6sious  ;  and  heiive  England 
and  France,  in  tho  spring  of  the  following  year, 
declared  iirar  agajjist  bim,  Referriug  to  tlae 
language*  of  this  declaration,  as  used  bj  tUe  Queen 
of  Englaud,  wliicb  waa  a  counterpart  of  that  by 
the  Bm pei^r  of  the  FrencU,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey  waa  adverted 
to  as  the  sole  cauge  of  tho  war.  Tho  queBtion 
of  the  Holy  Plaoes,  the  Menchikoff  migsion,  tho 
demand  far  a  secret  treaty,  the  invasiou  of  the 
Principahtiis,  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  Four  Powers — all  were  cited  in  turn; 
and  the  Qtieen  then  declared  that,  in  conjunctioa 
with  France,  she  had  felt  called  upon,  *by  regard 
for  an  ally,  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
whose  empire  ha^'e  been  recognised  as  essential 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  sympathies  of  her 
people  with  ri^'ht  against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to 
avert  from  her  dominions  raoit  injurious  conse- 
qneuces,  and  to  save  Europe  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  a  power  which  has  violated  the  fiuth  of 
treaties,  and  defies  tlie  opiniun  of  the  eivtlised 
world — to  take  up  armt,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Emperor  of  tho  French,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Sultan/ 

Now,  if  the  Declaration  of  War  and  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  be  regarded  as  two  links  iu  a  chain  of 
causation — the  one  a  statcmeut  of  wronga,  and  the 
other  a  remedy  for  those  wronp^it  can  scarcely 
he  disputed  that  the  remedy  appllra  directly  to 
the  wrongs  indicated.  The  czar  claimed  powera 
in  Servia,  and  not  only  claimed  but  exercised 
powers  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  utterly  Incon- 
sistent with  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  sultan  : 
tho  Treaty  puts  an  end  completely  to  this  inter- 
fereucOj  and  takes  from  Russia  »  portion  of 
Bessarabia  to  strengthen  the  Principalities.  The 
caar  connived  at  tho  choking  up  of  the  Danube, 
and  at  tlic  establishment  of  posts,  in  part  military 
and  in  part  quarantine,  to  check  Turkish  commerce, 
and  paralyse  Turkish  influence  in  that  region : 
the  Treaty  stops  this  injuatice  at  its  source,  by 
taking  away  from  Russia  every  foot  of  ground 
held  by  her  at  or  near  the  hanks  of  the  river.  The 
czar  maintained  so  overwhelming  a  fleet  in  the 
Black  8ea^  and  such  vast  arsenals  at  Sehastopol 
and  NicolaTeff,  aa  to  hold  a  perpetual  menace  over 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  to  remder  a  repetition  of 
the  Sinope  outrage  not  only  possible  but  probable  : 
tho  Treaty  puts  an  end  to  this  danger  by  limiting 
the  eiste  and  number  of  Russian  war-ships  in  the 
Black  Sea ;  by  forbidding  the  building  of  war- 
Rhips  on  any  port  or  in  any  river  belonging  to  that 
sea;  by  authorising  Turkey  to  maintain  there  a 
•mail  fleet  equal  to  that  of  Russia;  by  allowing 
a  few  light  vessels  belonging  to  England,  PrancOj 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia,  to  cruise  in  those 
watersi  aa  a  means  of  insuring  the  fulfilment  of 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  ;  by  authorising  the  sultan 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  fleets  of  the  Western 
Powers^  if  Russia  should  infringe  the  terms  of 
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pacification  ;  and  by  laying  down  the  general 
principle  that  this  ^ea  is  to  be  regarded  and  used 
simply  as  a  highway  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations,  The  cza,T  kept  up  a  vast  system  of  intrigu# 
and  espionage  in  every  part  of  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions inhabited  by  Greek  Christians,  claiming 
to  be  tlie  natural  protector  of  those  Christians, 
13,000,000  in  number,  and  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  sultan's  authority  over  them;  the  Tresity 
checked  this  tendency  by  deolaring  null  and  void 
all  special  protective  power;  and  by  declaring 
all  Turkish  Christians — whether  Greek  Catholic, 
Roman  CathoUc,  or  Protcbtant— to  be  under  the 
joint  protection  of  all  tho  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  in  common,  as  a  price  pai<l  by  Turkey  for 
being  admitted  into  the  great  family  of  European 
itatcs,  and  for  having  a  voice  in  European  affairs. 
Furthermore,  to  remove  any  doubt  concerning  the 
obligation  laid  upon  Russia  to  respect  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty,  the  six  powers — England,  France, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia— by  Artide 
VII,,  bind  themselves  each  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  sultan's  dominions  ; 
to  guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of 
this  obligation  j  and  to  regard  as  a  question  of 
Europeui  international  importance  any  tendenej 
to  iujrtnge  it.  As  if  to  strengthen  still  farth«r 
this  hold  upon  the  good  faith  of  Buesia,  the  epectal 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  April  binds  England,  France, 
and  Austria  to  regard  as  a  cams  hdli  any  depariure 
by  tho  czar  from  tho  terms  of  the  greater  Treaty, 

If,  after  this,  the  JHiture  of  Turkey  be  left  in 
doubt  and  peril,  it  must  be  attributed  to  causes 
inherent  in  the  state  of  that  remarkable  empire, 
rather  than  to  a  dangerous  power  led;  in  the  hands 
of  Russia.  England  and  France  did  not  undertake 
to  make  Turkey  prosperous  and  happy;  it  would 
have  been  an  object  Utopian  in  character,  unat- 
tainable by  any  external  means;  but  what  they 
did  attempt  was  to  remove  the  northern  incubus 
which  weighed  upon  tho  sultan,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  admit  that  they  effected  this, 

Bo  strong,  during  »  long- con  tinned  series  of 
yeara,  had  been  the  sympathy  of  the  English 
nation  wilh  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Italians,  against  the  spoliations  or  crushing 
despotism  of  the  governments  of  St  Petersbnrg, 
Vienna,  Rome,  and  Naples,  that  any  moderate 
liberation  of  those  nationalities  would  have  been 
joyfully  occepte<J  aa  parts  of  the  genera.!  treaty 
of  pacification  j  men  would  have  l»ome  more 
willingly  the  losses  and  numerous  humiliations  of 
the  war,  if  they  could  point  to  any  'rectification'  of 
Europe  as  one  of  the  fruits,  Had  England,  alone 
and  unassi&te*!,  undertaken  to  fight  the  battle  of 
liberty,  she  might  have  marked  out  her  own  course, 
and  chosen  her  own  weapons,  But  she  allied 
herself  with  other  powers  for  a  special  object ;  and 
then  arose  the  question— What  would  her  alhas 
assist  her  in  doing?  Would  France,  governed 
by  a  diMpotio  emperor,  who  had  created  a  throne 
for  himself  by  exceptional  means— would  imperial 
Fmnoe  lend  much  countenance  to  constitntionv^ 
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y^mmgs,  to  freedom  of  debate,  to  liberty  of  the 

press,  111  otber  countries?  Would  Austria,  as  part 
of  a  pdicy  of  defending  Turkey  from  RiisBia,  listen 
to  arguments  for  liberating  Gatteia,  or  Hungary,  or 
Lonibardy  from  Uer  rule  ?  A  particular  mode  of 
cure  was  adopted  fur  a  |>a,rticular  di^ase  i  and  it 
ia  no  reproaeh  to  that  cure  to  say  that  it  wass  inap- 
plicable  to  a  disease  of  atiotUer  kind,  Had  the 
military  and  naval  successor  of  tlui  Allies  beea  more 
complete,  a  few  mure  eoucosaions  migbt  have  been 
wrung  from  Russia.  But  tbey  could  have  affected 
the  Treaty  in  decree  only,  not  iu  kind;  for  tbe 
pa.i-ties  to  the  Treaty  in  an  alliance  formed  with 
especial  reference  to  Turkey,  would  not  have  been 
uuanimoun  concerning  any  terms  that  would  have 
applied  to  the  various  social  maladies  aJfecttng 
the  nationalities  of  Eui-opc.  Russia  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  such  tjuoiitions  arise 
during  the  progress  of  tlio  war,  since  they  would 
have  tended  to  break  up  the  alhauce,  and  weaken 
the  fierce  against  which  ahe  was  contending. 

The  relation  borne  by  the  Treaty  to  the  war  of 
which  it  was  a  sequel^  and  the  relation  borne 
by  that  war  to  the  general  condition  of  European 
jwlitics,  may  perhaps  best  be  considered  by  glancing 
Bucoessively  at  many  diffeient  nations.  The  means 
will  thus  be  afforded  for  determining  whether  the 
war  could  ami  did  cure  the  evils,  or  supply  the 
deficiencies,  observable  in  the  fiodfll  condition  of 
the  respective  countries, 

Tttrkiy, — Not  only  has  the  Ottoman  Empire 
been  long  undergoing  a  proct^s  of  disorganisation, 
hut  this  disorganisation  has  been  one  of  the  excuses 
for  Russian  interference.  The  czars  have  long 
contended  that  as  the  'sick  man'  must  surely  die, 
it  may  be  well  to  determine  who  shall  sci/c  upon 
his  ejects.  The  question  on  which  statesmen 
have  been  most  discordant  is  —  Whether  the 
Ottoman  disorganisation  be  indicative  of  a  final 
break  up,  or  only  of  a  healthy  reform  at  some 
future  date  ?  The  Western  Powers,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  sultan,  have  leaned  rather  to 
the  latter  theory;  they  see,  or  think  they  see, 
elements  of  strength  iu  the  midst  of  tlie  weakness, 
and  would  willingly  develop  those  elements  by 
due  encouragement.  They  are  conscious,  too, 
that  any  disruption  of  the  Osmanli  rule  would 
lead  to  a  scramble  among  the  potentates  of 
Europe — each  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  spoil,  and  in  danger  of  being  plunged  into 
war  by  diverse  views  concerning  the  partition. 

Externally,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  war 
left  Tnrkey  stronger  Iban  before.  Russian  audacity 
was  expelled  frotn  Servia  and  the  Principalities; 
Russian  interference  was  driven  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube ;  Russian  fleets  were  all  but  anni- 
hilated in  tlie  Black  8ea;  Russian  fijrtresses  on 
that  sea  were  reduced  in  imtnber  and  in  strength ; 
and  Russian  claims  to  a  special  protection  of  the 
Greek  Christians  tn  Turkey  were  formally  repu- 
diated by  the  united  voice  of  Europe.  If,  inter- 
nally, Turkey  were  doomed  to  a  much  longer 
season  of  suffering  and  disorder,  this  was  what 


no  w&T  could  obviftte.  miseries  resolting  fim 
organic  vices  within  a  natiQti  cannot  be  reach 
by  any  external  cure.  The  AJlica  we 
aware  of  this ;  and  hence  the  eame&t»c 
which  they  nrgetl  upon  the  sultan  the 
of  useful  domestic  reforais^  as  tht*  artlr  ; 
giving  stabihtyto  his  empire*  It  was  ChMn  < 
remonstrances,  strengthening  the  ««ltan'&  «ni 
convictionsj  that  resulted  the  truly*  remarinb 
•  hatti  -  sh^riC  the  Mft^rtu  Chart^x  of  Ttniai 
liberty,  granted  in  the  spring  of  l'^'"'  ■^'' 
document  can  best  be  stud  tod  by  reg.T. 
a  sequel  to  a  furmer  charter,  the  "hmu-HM 
of  Gullian6  in  1839 ;  and  in  onler  to  afibrd^f 
for  this  comparison,  both  are  printed  1^9 
Appendix. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  these  charten,  « 
must  kiiuw  something  of  the  social  m&ladies  i 
atilitjted  the  ]ieople.     Men  rai&ed  to  office 
the    most    despicable    influences^     witho 
reference  to  their  ability  ;  intrigues   at  C^ 
tinople   to  obtain   the  downfa^ll  of  one  fai 
and    the   uprising    of  another  ;    pec 
bribery  throughout  the  whole  range  of  g 
and  municipal  offices;   taxes    laid   on 
from  which    Mohammedans    were    exemp 
equality  of  the  law,  when  Christians  and 
medans  apjiearcd  before  the  tribunals  ;  mon 
granted  to  favourites,  to  the  injury  of  fair  1 
rapine  and  disorder  in  many  localities, 
the  absence  of  an  eflicient  police — ^thesc  we 
only  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  welfare  of ' 
Others  were  inherent  in   Huhamnned^iii 
rehgion,  and  iu  Orientalism  as  a  mode  of  da 
life,  which  no  reforms  can  wbtdly  root  out. 

Although  there  was  a  remarkable  de 
equality  in  theory  among  all  beneath 
the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people  gained  little  1 
seeming  fairness;   it  promised  well,   hut 
wofully  in  practice,  by  reason  of  hribery, 
favouritii^m,   intrigue,  and  violence.      The  nvlk 
or  Christians  were  exposed  to  further  and  [ 
pressure.    Besides  the  regular  taxes  to  the 
ment,  the  ray  ah  peasant  had  to  pay  a 
Mohammedan  superiur  of  Ihe  town  or  vil 
which   he  hved,  and  a   pulUtax    fur  eve  , 
member  of  his  family;  ho  w-as  com  pulled' 
nish  provisions  and  horses  during  the  i  '"" 
army  ;  he  was  required  to  devote  twee 
days  of  labour  in  every  year  to  |»iibUc 
to  prepare  roads  and  buildings  for  thr 
the  great  functionaries  during  thci^ 
— all  these  being  im|>osts  or  vexuf 
him  because  he  was  a  Christian, 

The   most  sagacious   of  the   sitlt 4.11s  ItATt  i 
seen  that  the  corruptiona  in  ofljec  and  the  ( "" 
sions  on  Christians  were  weakening  lh« 
of  the  empire;  but  the  fanaticismi  which f 
so  remarkable  a  constituent  in  Mohammc 
has  rather  checked  than   aided   aur  ret 
these  matters.     Saltan  Mahmoud  plAus 
changes ;   and  when  his  son    Ahdiil-Mc 
eeeded  him  in  1839,  he  proceeded  at  oiic«  1 
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effect,  in  words  at  kast,  to  Mjihmomi's  wishes,  by 
milking  public  a  hatti'Sherif  which  had  long 
been  prepaiiedl.  It  was  snch  a  day  as  oi]B:ht  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  goldt?n  days  of  a  nation, 
vfhea  this  charter  of  liberty  was  promulgate*  1 ;  that 
it!,  it  would  hftvc  been  a  golden  day  if  the  promises 
made  wc>re  fulfilled.  The  hatti-sh^rif  of  GiiJhane*, 
dra'w'iT  up  by  Heshid  Pacha  as  minister  of  the 
tultan,  wns  rcf^ai-dcd  aa  a  part  of  the  Tan^imat,  or 
Refomi  Bill,  or  Bill  of  Eights,  or  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Turks ;  or  rather,  the  tanzimat  was  the 
reform,  while  tho  hatti-sli^rif  was  the  imperial 
manifesto  which  gave  sanction  aiad  validity  to  it. 
Oil  the  3d  of  November  1839,  immerous  tents  were 
ndaed  in  the  gardens  of  the  imperial  palace  of 
Gulbani?,  witliin  the  Seragho  at  Constantinople; 
and  there  were  assembled  the  sultan,  numermis 
members  of  his  family,  the  gr^^at  vassals  of  the 
empire,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  state,  the 
ambassadors  from  foreign  powers,  deputations 
JVom  tlie  fJreck  and  Armenian  churches,  the 
chief  rabbi  of  the  Jews,  deputations  from  Tarious 
oorporato  bodies,  and  lines  of  soldici^'.  The  grand 
viiier  presented  the  hatti-sh<^rif,  or  imperial  mani- 
festo, to  Reshid  Pacha,  who  road  it  in  a  loud 
voice  ;  the  sheik h-ul-islam  pronounced  a  prayer ; 
the  artillery  fired  off  a  salvo  ;  and  the  refijrm 
was  cDusiderwl  to  Iks  fonnally  established— or, 
more  correctly,  set  in  train  for  being  established 
At  some  subsequent  period. 

Readinrf  the  successive  clauses  of  this  document,* 
it  will  he  seen  that  useful  reforms  were  pointed 
out,  praised,  and  sanctioned  -,  but  that  no  definite 
rules  were  laid  down  for  attaining  tlio  end  desired ; 
it  bore  some  such  relation  to  aii  actual  change  of 
govenimtuilal   proceeding^  as  a  resolutioT)  of  the 

k  House  of  Commons  beara  to  an  act  of  parliament 
^it  was  the  expression  of  a  desire,  rather  than 
the  enforcement  of  a  determination,  Tho  batli 
rocjuired  careful  wording,  to  avoid  arousing  fana- 
tical opposition  on  the  part  of  the  old  Mussidman 
party ;  and  this  gave  a  slight  air  of  contradiction 
to  some  of  the  clauses.  The  main  improvements 
announced  related  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property  to  all  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
without  reference  to  their  religion  ;  a  regular 
mode  of  taxation  ;  and  an  equality  in  conseription. 
Most  of  the  clauses  relate  to  one  or  other  of  these 
three  objects.  The  government  proceeded  gradu- 
ally to  give  effect  to  some  of  the^o  improvements, 
by  means  of  the  official  machinery  indicated  in 
the  batti  itself.  The  whole  of  the  changes  thus 
begun  are  genei-atly  referretl  to  as  the  tan/iinat,  a 

I  collection  of  reform -statutes,  to  which  additions 
are  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  great  councils, 
RTid  which,  if  carrietl  on,  would  constitute  a  body 
of  (iitatul^jdaw  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Prac- 
tically, the  tanzimat  has  advanced  slowly.  It  has 
been  found  easier  to  wTite  reforms  than  to  make 
tlicm.  80  many  Turks  nrc  bigoted  to  old  usagest, 
so    many  more    [irofit  by  old    abuses,   that  the 

*  ttvc  Aupcndls. 


8ultan*s  wishes  have  advanced  tardily  towards 
realisation. 

"When  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  at  the  W- 
ginning  of  1856,  began  the  final  negotiations  for 
peace,  they  sought  to  bind  down  Turkey,  once  for 
all,  to  the  obaervaucc  of  tlie  tanzimat  and  its 
rcfoi*ms,  m  snmc  return  for  the  services  rcn- 
dei-ed  by  the  Western  Powers.  I/ord  Stnitford  do 
Reddiffe  drow  up  the  scheme  for  a  new  hatti,  still 
more  sweeping  than  that  of  183D,  On  the  2Dth 
of  January,  a  council  was  held,  and  the  Porte 
accepted  the  propotied  document,  with  a  few 
minor  changes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  sultan 
ratified  his  consent  by  Roing  to  a  public  hall  at 
the  mansion  of  the  British  ambassador— a  con- 
descension cpiite  unprecedented  in  a  '  Padishah 
of  all  the  Ottomans,'  and  exciting  unbounded 
astonishment  among  the  orthoflox  believers  of  the 
old  school.  The  new'  charter* — called,  somewhat 
confbsedly,  by  all  the  three  titles  *  tirman,'  *  hatti' 
slj<?rif,'  and  '  hatti  humayoon,'  and  presenting  the 
form  of  an  explicatioti  of  the  tanzimat  and  of  the 
hatti-Bberif  of  Gulhand— was  printed  in  all  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  empire.  It  was  publicly 
read  first  at  Constantinople,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  in  presence  of  the  ministers,  civil  and 
military  ftinctionaries,  together  with  the  softas, 
ulemas,  hadjis,  patnarclis,  archbishops,  bishops^ 
and  rabbis  of  the  several  religious  communities, 
and  afterwards  at  the  different  mosques. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  congr^a  at  Paris, 
the  plenipotentiariea  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
recognition  of  these  sweeping  Turkish  reforms  as 
part  of  the  Treaty  itself  j  but  this  was  resisted  by 
the  sultan's  representatives.  At  the  second  sitting, 
Count  Orloff  asked  what  steps  the  sultan  had 
taken,  or  was  about  to  take,  to  secure  the  privileges 
of  the  Turkisli  Christians ;  and  Aali  Pacha,  in 
reply,  gave  an  outline  of  the  new  halts-sbt^rif, 
which  would  be  formally  communicated  to  tlio 
powei-s  of  Europe  by  an  official  note.  The  pleni- 
potentiaries generally  expressed  au  opinion  that 
this  impfjrtant  charter  should  be  mentioned  in 
the  general  Treaty — not  as  indicating  a  right  of 
interference  with  the  internal  pohcy  of  Turkey, 
but  as  a  justification  of  the  trust  placed  by  those 
[Hjwers  in  the  good  faith  of  the  stUtan.  AaU  Pacha 
did  not  feel  that  he  was  empowered  to  assent- 
to  this,  without  further  instraelions  from  Con- 
stantinople. At  the  thirteenth  sitting,  Walewski, 
Clarendon,  and  Aali  Pacha  agreed  on  the  mwlo 
in  whiuh  mention  of  the  hatti -sh^rif  should  be 
made  in  tlic  Treaty,  *in  such  terms  aa  at  once 
to  establish  the  spontaneity  of  the  t">ttoniaJ[i 
government  in  this  matter,  and  so  as  that  there 
should  not,  in  any  case,  result  from  it  any  right 
of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  other  powers.' 
Orloff  and  Bmnnow  raised  many  objections  to 
this ;  as  if  they,  representing  the  czar,  doubt eil 
the  goo<l  (atth  of  tl»e  sultan  in  what  concerned 
the  Greek  Clirlstians  ;  Russia  still  yearned  for  a 
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remnant  of  the  old  po-wer  of  'protection'  over  lier 
co-religmntsta  in  Turkey.  Aali  Pacha,  however, 
stated  tUat  the  sultan  was  Arm  in  insiftmg  that 
the  hattl-Bht>rif  should  have  all  the  aspect  of  a 
B|«)iitaiieous  proceeding ;  it  would  weaken  his 
power  as  ati  independent  sovereign,  and  lower 
him  in  tho  eyes  of  hia  subjecta,  if  this  concession 
appeared  to  spring  from  anj  external  presstiro. 
Aali  remained  immo^'ftble  on  this  point ;  Clarendon 
and  IValewaki  supported  him  ;  and  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  yielded.  It  wiil  be  seen  in  the 
TnaXj*  that  phraseology  singularly  guarded  has 
been  employed  on  this  anbjeot — a  very  necessary 
pretention,  to  prerent  other  powers  from  con- 
stantly intermeddling  with  the  internal  economy 
of  Turkey.  A  patient  might  sufifer  from  too  many 
doctors. 

Tho  representatives  of  all  the  powers  felt  that 
a  loi;g  series  of  years  must  elapse  before  the  con- 
cession of  thiB  truly  gi-eat  charter  could  be  fully 
effected.  Any  violent  effort  at  reform  would  cause 
rebellion ;  and  therefore  tho  changes  required 
cautious  handling,  Whether  Abdul-Medjid — a 
man  of  weak  character,  now  frightened  by  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  now  cajoled  hy  hia 
numerous  wives,  daughtersj  pipe-bearers,  and 
harem  attendants — would  be  able  to  supfjort 
firmly  liis  part  in  the  important  and  diflicult 
changes,  was  only  one  among  many  sources  of 
uncertain tjr  to  the  Western  Powers. 

The  war  found  Turkey  iu  terror  and  pcrQ  from 
an  external  foe ;  it  loft  her  in  an  internal  con- 
\Til3ion.  But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  that 
tlie  war  caused  this  convulsion.  If  the  old  effete 
Orientalism  had  continued,  nnafiected  by  Euro- 
pean vigotir,  tho  Ottoman  Empire,  in  tho  opinion 
of  statesmen  of  all  countries^  would  have  frittered 
away  to  ndn  ;  tho  war,  and  the  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion, have  given  it  a  chance  at  least  of  reviving, 
hy  determining  to  what  extent  tlie  enterprise  of 
the  European  Christian  can  be  grafted  on  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Oriental  Mohammedan.  Turkey 
is  richly  gifted  by  nature ;  and  tho  tamdmat,  if 
it  can  be  peacefully  realiaed,  wOl  allow  of  these 
natural  gifts  being  developed  by  industry,  com- 
merce, and  education.  The  diplomatists  of  1S56 
did  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  question — AYhat 
shall  be  done  if  the  *  sick  man^  should  die  7 

JDatin^ian  PtHndpalUie^. — Unli^a  difBcultJes  of 
unfor^een  character  arise,  the  Treaty  of  Feace 
should  render  these  important  regions  more 
prosperous  than  they  have  been  during  many 
ages ;  since  it  will  afford  means  for  developing  the 
resources  of  a  country  rich  in  corn,  cattle,  and 
other  produce.  Placed  between  three  empires, 
with  ill-defined  relations  towards  all,  Wallachia 
and  Moldawa  have  been  a  prey  to  miserable 
intrigues  and  hostile  invasions— as  has  more  than 
once  been  noticed  in  this  work.  The  Austrian 
occupation  during  the  M^ar  shewed  that  tho  House 
of  Hapsburg  desired  eagerly  to  extend  it^  power 

•  ApptBdii,  T*Mty  of  !>«««  :  Arliole  K. 


into   those   regions.     The    Eotunaai — a  utk 
name  for  the  inhabitants  of  botb  Frindpahlii 
shuddered  at  such  a  protpect ;  for  dniiDg  iha 
years'  occupation,  the  Attstrjati^   rvndei^  tk 
selves  hateful    by  tlieir   cmelty, 
overbearing  conduct. 

During  the  sittings  of  the  oongren  at 
members,  especially  those  representi&gf 
and  France^  sought  earacfitly  for  lb«  r 
placing  the  Frincipalitiea  on  a  aAfo^ 
tageous  basis.  They  debated  -vtht 
province?,  if  joined  into  one  stato, 
hospodar,  would  he  improved  bj  the 
whether  the  hospodarate  should  be  be 
whether  a  constitution  slionld  be  drawn  i 
Turkey,  or  by  all  tho  powers  in  oommoa 
tho  Roumani  themselvea;  whether  thejl 
have  forts  and  an  army  of  their  owb  ;  aod  i 
ft  slip  of  Bessarabia  (itself  a  Houma 
would  not  be  required  from  Rufisia,  taij 
navigation  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
for  Wftllachian  and  Moldaviao  eommerce  h  % 
he  seen*  that  thi^  Articles  XV,  to  XI3L  U\ 
Treaty  lay  down  rules  of  a  precise  characMr  I 
the  attainment  of  this  laat-named  very 
end ;  insomuch  that,  if  all  be  carried  out 
faith,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
provinces  cannot  be  otherwise  thati 
the  Treaty.  It  will  t*e  noticed^  also, 
Articles,  XX,  to  XXVll,  inclueire,  give  j 
the  machinery  whereby  a  ostein  of 
ment  may  afterwards  be 
power  to  the  Roumani  themselves,  sat^< 
approval  of  the  Porte,  to  determine  whe 
would  he  governed  unitedly  or  separa^t«. 

Abundance    of   intrigue,    as    in    all 
countri@if  marked  the  commenoement  of  i 
ceedingSf  in  the  Principalities^  autbonstd 
Treaty.     Turkey  did  not  wisli  to  see  the  ftffi 
paUties  unif^,  lest  they  should  ho  too  j 
independent ;  An  Etna  shared  this 
horror  at  any  approach  to  ooiustitutic 
ment  in  any  state  near  her  frontier ; 
local  politics  tended  in  the  Bamo   direct 
Jassy  ghonld  be  cchpsed  hf  tho  more  i 
Bucharest ;   whereas   the   WaUachiaoa 
desired  the  union,  as  did  the  liberal  aadl 
portion  of  the  Roumani  in  both  pi^vi&«^  ( 
well-grounded  behef  that  they  would  b«  \ 
together  than  separate.    Before  lb  a 
at  Paris,  the  ambassadors  of  BiiglaQd, 
Austria  had  met  the  Turkish  ministen  at  i 
tiuople,  and  had  agreed  upon  a  atrttsg  of| 
resolutions  or  propositions  concerning  tlio 
palities,  forming  a  sort  of  constitntioa 
countries  ;  1)ut  when  these  resolntiona  ' 
wards  to  be  discusaed  by  the  oox 
deemed  prudent  to  leave  th^ 
to  special  commissioners,  to  be  oboae&T_  _ 
indicated  in  the  Treaty.    Turkey  wbha4 
privUegea  and  constitutional  Tights^ 
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the  right  of  tho  Roumani  to  a  voice  in  the 
selUement  of  their  own  political  affaira. 

That  order  should  bo  suddenly  inftised  into  a 
region  BuLject  to  distraction  through  so  long  a 
pftriod,  and  on  io  many  sides,  was  more  than  could 
rea^nably  be  demanded— especially  bb  some  of  tho 
members  of  the  congress  ref  resented  govemmenta 
which,  for  selfish  reasons  of  their  own,  would 
rather  have  seen  the  Principalities  torn  by  diBisen- 
sions  than  strengthened  by  unity.  Niyverthdees, 
all  things  considered » the  Treaty  of  Peace  eftbctcd 
as  mnch  in  thia  direction  as  could  well  bo  ex- 
peoted,  steering  between  hostile  and  impracticable 
theories,  and  following  a  middle  course  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  an  advantageous  end, 

C^iucadan  Provinces,— The  Treaty  was  less  eatls- 
foctory  when  coniiderod  in  relation  to  the 
Caucasian  provinces.  In  truth,  it  settled  nothing 
here.  Schamyl  had  long  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Russia ;  and,  being  a  Mohammedan  chieftain, 
ft  waa  expected,  when  the  war  of  1854  began,  that 
he  would  have  been  taken  into  the  allianco  on 
the  side  of  Turkey.  In  tho  summer  of  that  year, 
when  a  strong  opinion  prevailed  in  England  that 
Busaia  ought  to  be  despoiled  of  some  of  her 
possesdons,  as  a  means  of  lessening  her  power 
of  aggression,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  government 
was  i*epefttedly  attacked  in  parliament  because  ho 
Tvould  never  admit  the  propriety  or  justice  of  such 
a  course.  On  the  20tb  of  June,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
made  an  energetic  speech,  combating  step  by  step 
the  maintenance  of  the  status  qtm^  and  contending 
that  the  Allies  would  effect  little  if  this  pusiUani- 
mous  doctrine  were  adhered  to,  Bpeaking  of  the 
Cin*a«sians,  ho  said :  *  Can  it  be  supposed  possible 
that,  after  -we  bavo  encouraged  the  Circassiana 
and  supplied  them  with  arms,  it  should  be 
intended  again  to  restore  that  terrJtoiy  to  Russia, 
to  jrlaoe  her  in  the  situation  which  she  before 
occupied?  How  unjust  would  such  conduct  be 
towards  the  Circassians— how  unjust  to  our  Allies! 
1  say  that  such  a  courae  of  proceeding  never  can 
by  possibility  be  adoptei.1,' 

During  the  war,  the  English  and  French 
governments  sent  agents  among  the  Circassians, 
to  determine  whether  any  and  what  kind  of  aHi- 
anee  could  be  established  with  them.  But  these 
missions  were  not  attended  with  much  sueeesi. 
Popular  language  in  England  gives  the  name  of 
CJreaisians  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
ipMtks  of  them  as  one  people,  8ome,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  Christians  and  some  Mohammedans ; 
some  are  subject  to  the  sacerdotal  rule  of  '  prophet- 
warriors,'  while  others  arc  republican  moun- 
taineers ;  Bome  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
Russian  bribes,  while  others  have  wholly  resisted 
ttiat  temptation ;  and  tho  relations  between  tho 
several  tribes  are  in  many  cases  far  fh>m  friendly. 
It  was  ascertained,  moreover,  that  if  Russian 
power  in  these  regions  were  driven  liack,  and  the 
eld  power  of  Turkey  restored,  tlio  authorities  at 
GoDBtantinople  would  like  to  rule  by  pachas^  just 


in  the  old  way,  attended  with  the  same  attributes 
of  bribery  and  extortion  aa  elsewhere.  This  would 
have  been  no  improvement  to  the  Circassians  and 
other  mountaineers.  On  tho  other  hand,  if  Russia 
were  repelled  without  tho  intervention  of  Turkey 
being  permitt^Ml,  the  Allies  would  have  had  to 
deal  with  numerous  chieftains,  each  jealous  of  any 
superior  advantages  yielded  to  the  others,  A 
strong  wish  was  felt  in  many  quarters  to  erect 
hero  an  independent,  self-govemed  state,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Western  Powers ;  and  it  ii 
evident  that  the  chieftains  themselves  were  look- 
ing out  for  something  of  the  kind.  What  might 
have  been  effected  if  Omar  Pacha^  or  General 
WOliams^  or  any  other  leader  in  the  cause  of  the 
Allien,  bad  won  great  victories  in  Mingrelia  and 
Georgia,  it  is  ftitile  now  to  inquire ;  but  as  no  such 
vietoriea  had  preceded  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Western  Powers  went 
into  the  council-room  with  weak  hands  in  this 
matter.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  demand 
the  cession  of  the  Caucasus  from  Russia,  unices  a 
practicable  plan  were  formed  for  disposing  of  it 
when  obtained — and  no  such  plan  appears  to  have 
suggested  itself. 

When  the  rumours  of  peace  spread  to  the 
mountains,  with  no  mention  of  Oirc&ssJa,  the 
Mohammedan  tribes^  or  many  of  them,  sent  a 
deputation  to  Constantinople  with  an  addreai  to 
the  sultan,  couched  in  truly  Oriental  language.* 
The  Christian  Oaucasians  of  course  did  not  join 
in  this  petition,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  the 
amount  of  sincerity  with  which  the  petitioners 
sought  to  place  themselves  again  under  Turkish 
rale.  The  sultan,  however,  could  do  nothing 
without  his  Western  Allies;  and  as  they  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  any  definite  plan,  the 
whole  region  around  the  Caucasus  W'^as  left  by  the 
Treaty  just  as  it  had  been  before  the  war.  When 
the  English  ministers  w^ere  reproached  in  parlia- 
ment for  having  'deserted  the  Cireassians,*  by 
handing  them  over  to  Russia,  the  First  lord  of  tho 
Admiralty  replieil:  'What  are  the  provinces  which 
we  have  handed  over  %  With  rc^arrl  to  Georgia, 
Mingrelia,  and  Imeritia,  tho  feelings  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  provinces  were  in  favour  of  Russia 

•  •  To  Kn  Im n»ixt  Mjuwtt  thj  Bwwajt,  *r, 
rrtTCiv  addriHHO  Id  Oort  for  ttifl  lAh  waA  Proiperltr  ef  Um 

AUbou^b  jon  are  &t  nil  tttne*  our  Pftdkhiib,  oar  ItfcHt,  thv  Kitirea 
at  otir  prwperltj,  uid  emr  rrfUKv,  jet  tbf  ininsloti  of  tb*  eunked 
KumIui  hUf*  Ihivwn  u»  under  tu«  tfTiiDnJcAl  aiimXnian,  m&A  h** 
ttavA  MM  (atat  cviH.  Ncveriiwlfs*,  w  wh*n  the  eap  »et*  \X  U 
eertalA  ttut  bo  will  liM  a|;aJn,  loliBTd  -we  n^^lUivr  been  ■Muce<)  bv 
bt*  EKHQuiotu  and  ibtrj|^c«,  nor  con  up  Led  bj-  bit  |oI4,  lUhungb 
we  n^ve  bul  mueh  to  vaStr  from  bt.^  tyTi^i9"'y>  Wc  hnY«  never 
<«u«d  Id  oppOM  to  bi»  twtv»  Dm-  live*,  our  ftootis  ud  uur  «bik»n!a ; 
and  by  tb»  *id  of  God,  we  hn^i  bcon  Sghting  up  to  ibis  d»f,  v 
pYtrjtedy  kTitnn,  ,  »  ■  -  When  lhl»  w«r  Droke  out.  in  wblob  «nr 
tadikhKb  bu  foafbt  with  bt«  two  ell  lei  A|fmin»t  the  RumIajik  ymx 
nnieriigned  lenrADti  hutn  hImi  foa^bt,  ai  Ur  a»  It  was  Id  ibdr 
power^  andsr  tii«  orders  of  Sefer  Fiicb* ;  hitt  u  runuitirs  «r  m«m 

drftwn  up  b^  die  different  OrcncKlon  trlibefi,  declnriog  that  ire 
w(U  omf  wiMT«l«  twfm  our  PtdUbab»  )iu  bean  IntruMM  ID  MO 
ClFowMim  d^tlet,  eboHn  Rnuoag  tboee  trlbm ;.  and,  aeoordlBg  10 
tbe  mtiim  tnat  vvecrtbhif  retttnu  to  tti  flourte,  we  bm  tnmed 
lomfdi  fon,  and  we  beg  foat  U^str,  kiMiBg  ilie  dust  of  your 
feet,  io  order  tint  we  mey  be  placed  ftw  ever  nnder  Uie  maj«tia 
■t|Hd«  of  Jinx  iJDpvrbi  xanwe.^ 
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mtlier  than  of  tlic  A] lies,  and  certainly  tliey  took 
no  active  part  argainpt  Russia  in  the  prosecutkjii 
of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Dajarhestan,  led 
by  their  i^'allant  chief  Schamyl,  certainly  were  <it 
M'AT  witli  Kusflia ;  tlit?ir  tcrritorj'^,  however^  is 
not  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Caspian  ;  and  they  have  never  co-operatetl  with 
ws.'  S|)ea.king  of  the  hiU-tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
he  added :  '  They  inhabit  districts  over  which 
there  is  no  fixed  govemnient,  and  consequently 
there  is  jorreat  ditJicuJty  in  treating  with  them. 
Each  chief  is  Eornetliing  like  a  Highland  laiwl  of 
the  olden  time,  and  in  his  own  territory  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  control^  and  acknowl^ges  no 
superior  j  so  that  in  order  to  treat  with  them,  the 
first  thing  to  bo  done  must  be  to  establish  a 
government,  and  then  secure  some  kind  of  alliance 
with  that  government  and  guarantee  its  continu- 
ance, I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  condition  of 
tliose  provinces  now  is  exactly  the  same  aa  it  was 
before  tiie  war  began.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
if  the  war  had  continued  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  Circassia  might  not  have  been 
attempted.  I  do  not  say  that  if  an  independent 
country  could  have  been  set  up  between  Eus«ia 
on  the  one  hand  and  Persia  on  the  other  hand^ 
great  benefits  might  not  itiave  been  gained/* 

In  short,  the  Alhes  had  not  won  victories 
enough  to  give  tbcm  much  claim  in  the  Caucasian 
regions  j  and  moroovcrj  if  they  had  had  such 
claim,  they  would  have  been  greatly  puzxled  how 
beat  to  exercise  it. 

Central  Aii&.— The  vast  regions  of  Asia  were 
left  by  tlic  Treaty  fully  as  much  as  ever  in 
the  jMjwer  of  Kustsia.  France,  Austria,  PniBsia, 
Sardinia,  Turkey,  were  all  nearly  indifterent  on 
tliifl  matter  j  England  was  the  only  power  whichj 
possessing  a  vast  territory  in  India,  looked  with 
uneasiness  at  the  progress  of  the  cssar's  intrigues 
in  the  East.  It  thus  arose  that  England  could  not 
consistently  ask  the  Allies  of  Turkey  to  jud  in 
curbing  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  thej'  having  few 
or  no  interests  to  subserve  in  the  matter. 

Viewing  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and 
India,  it  will  be  seen  tJiat  many  states  intervene, 
mostly  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  chiefs 
of  these  states  have  tasted  much  of  Russian  intrigue 
and  bribery,  employefl  as  a  means  of  establishing 
a  footing  for  the  cstar's  agents,  preparatory  to  an  an- 
nexation at  some  future  day,  Tlie  English  in  India, 
during  a  long  series  of  years^  have  beard  and  known 
of  these  machinations  ;  and  some  have  augured  ill 
a«  to  the  consequences,  Tliey  have  traced  Russian 
agents  from  Astrakhan  and  Orenbun^  to  Khiva^ 
Bokhara,  Bamarcand,  Kliokan,  Kashgar,  and 
Yarkand,  to  the  confines  of  Tibet ;  and  from  the 
south  shore  of  the  Caspian  to  Meshed,  Balkh, 
Herat,  Kandahar,  and  Cabul,  to  the  Indus.  They 
have  found  these  agents  mixing  themselves  up  with 
the  quarrels  between  the  chiefs  in  these  regions^  or 
fomenting  quarrels  if  none  existefl  before.     They 

*  rroeccdlnes  ot  the  Uatna  at  Ooianunu,  Hikj  S,  IS^S. 


have  seen  and  hoard  all  this ;  *nd 

officers  in  the  Anglo-Indiao  i^^^ive  h^t 
a  determined  British  fiolicy  in  Ceul 
the  only  means  of  checking  a  daikgeroii»l 
Musw^vitc  power.  The  public  joiiniftlA  _ 
been  wanting  in  paragraphs  tending  in  thn 
direction.  At  one  period  there  would  U 
account  of  magnificent  presents  sect  by  ibo  e 
to  the  shall,  as  a  me^us  vf  paviiig:  the 
Russian  influence  in  PetRia.  At  anoth^u-j 
sjKiiidents  in  the  Crimea  ascertained  thai 
military  officers  are  purposely  instmeted 
possible  in  all  that  concerns  Indi9>,  its  top 
roads^  products,  and  tribes.  Other  k 
versations,  observations,  or  runiours,  (roil 
to  timu  told  that  the  whole  sandy  tntd 
Orenburg  to  Bokhara  has  been  sann^fvd  I 
Russian  officers;  that  the  Russians  have  roh 
voured  to  render  themselves  acceptable  fa  il 
trading  communities  of  Central  Asia  by 
raging  commercial  relations  with  tb«in  : 
Caspian,  by  the  esjtabliahment  of  seTe 
ports,  and  the  building  of  many  small 
is  licconiing  every  year  more  and 
thoroughly  Russian  lake  ;  and  that 
spies  were  at  tlie  same  time  iDcIting 
Bokhara  to  put  down  tlie  kbans  of  Kl 
Khiva,  and  tlie  klian  of  Cabul  to  op 
khan  of  Bokhara — the  Muscovtte  to  rise  i 
ruin  of  all  the  others. 

Even  if  these  rumours  and  staiemeati 
than  tlie5e>  were  trae^  England  could  i 
very  little  in  a  contest  with  Russia  qq 
of  Cnentral  Asia,  so  long  as   she  waa 
the  powei-s  of  Central  and  Western  Biijrop*! 
war  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey.    Fntnce  has  i 
to  gain,  nothing  to  lose,  iu  tboso  regions ; 
is  no  evidence  that  her  emperor  would 
his  fine  troops    thither,  or    have    affor 
material  aid  to  the  Enghsh,      France,  thr 
the  war,  was  as  a  nation  lee-s   hostile 
than  England,  less  urgent  in  demand 
raar  should  be  permanently  cheeked 
atid  curtailed  in  power.    A  long  cont 
the  war  might  possibly  have  incrtiiised 
over  which    it  extended ;    but    tlje   pacij 
oomjng  when  it  did,  left  the  Britidi  pU 
tiaries  little  room  to  demand    oonc 
Russia  in  Central  Asiia,  and  little  cba 
supported  iu  such  demands  by  her  Albe 

Poland, — The  Polos  watched  anxiously  I 
gress  of  the  war,  hopefixl  that  the  cbatn  ■ 
might  take  such  a  (Ureetion  as  would 
their  nationahty,  and  restore   to   them 
their  former  freedom,  even  though  it 
give  them  a  place  among  the  tDde|M 
of  Eui'ope,      But  the  aUiance   of 
the    Western    Powers    was    alone 
raise  misgivinp  in  the  minds  of  tbcise  ^ 
else  have  been  hopeful     Austria  jk 
ancient  Poland ;  bat  Austria  gives 
she   can  gain    by   giving.       A   s|>c«cb 
Lord  John  Russell  shews  how  AUlj  the 
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mhii»ieTn  Mt  tlio  uselogEiiefts  of  attempting  anything 
for    Polniifl,  while  seeking  Austrian  aid  agninflt 

Huraia.  *  Wc  hfivc  ucver  prcunist**!  or  held  out 
hopes  of  the  rcsUr>r<itidn  of  Poland-,  for  we  h»xc 
always  con!»Ult!i'ctl,  iit  eonfonnitj  with  the  decb- 
T«tioii  of  tiin  Firat  hortl  of  (ho  Treasury,  that,  tf 
that  i-est oration  he  accouiphsUcd  at  all,  it  will 
lie  acciiinplishc*!  by  Austria,  Being  tm  terms 
of  intimacy  M'ith  many  role?^,  wbcti  tliey  have 
ftpoketi  to  ino  on  Ihia  subject  I  have  always  toUl 
111  em,  "If  Austria  will  t^ke  your  part,  and  Khouid 
eousider  the  restoration  of  Poland  attainable,  you 
may  (hen  entertain  some  hopes  of  accomplishing 
wueh  a  result;  hut  do  not  imagine  that  Kngland 
and  France  will  alone  undertake  to  accomplish 
it."  I  stated  recently  to  a  Fohsh  nobleman^  of 
whojtt*  friendiship  any  one  may  I*  proud,  that 
I  had  no  conception  that  Knglaiiil  and  France 
\\-ould  attempt  the  roloration  of  Poland ;  and 
that,  if  they  did  not  attempt  it,  I  thought  it 
would  he  the  greatest  crime  to  encourage  expec- 
lAtiona  which  must  be  ilisappointed.' *  There 
was  one  period  during  the  diplomatic  negotiations, 
iu  IS.'iS,  when  a  restoration  of  Poland  was  talked 
of— Austria  to  have  the  Danubian  I'Hncipalitiea 
instead  of  Austrian  Poland  ;  IVussia  to  have 
Bome  e<iuivalent  for  Prussian  Poland  ;  and  theti 
both  lo  aid  the  We-stem  Powers  in  eompellmg 
the  abandonment  by  the  c«ar  of  Russian  Poland. 
Even  if  this  project  went  beyond  mere  talk,  there 
was  an  element  of  iniipiity  in  it,  since  it  involved 

^  Uic  transfer  of  other  provinces  to   Anatria  and 
PrufiHia,  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants. 
When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  be4»mo 

'  known,  many  Poles  resident  in  England  and 
France  protested   bitterly   ai^ainst  the  failure  of 

)  JBitiec  to  their  country.  They  urged  vehemently 
that  the  Fpirit  of  nationality  yet  homed  within 
the  breafita  of  2f»,CKXi,i>no  of  their  countrymen,  and 

ithat  neither  ezars  nor  kaisers  could  crush  it  out. 
On  the  .'id  of  May,  Count  Christian  Ostrowski, 
together  with  most  of  the  Poles  residing  in  Paris, 

^pnewntetl  an  address  to  Count  Walewski— himseJf 
Pole,  ».|thouf,di  a  high  dignitary  in  the  French 
cabinet— expressing  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may that  not  even  the  name  of  Poland  occtii^  in 

» tlic  Treaty.  They  ttrge<l  that  the  powers  of 
Europe,  parties  to  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  181fi, 
hud  never  sanetioned  the  final  extinction  of 
X*oknr|  \  that  Poles  had  ofl'ered  to  join  the  Alhes 
againsf  Russia,  a  against  a  common  enemy  to  the 
peace  of  fTuropo ;  that  they  had  beheved  in  the 
•j-mpathy  of  England  and  France  for  their  ill- 
ujred  ctiuTitry  ;  that  the  French  chambers  under 
I.ouis- Philippe,  and  the  British  parliament,  had 
repeatedly  cxi>rc«5cd  this  sympathy  between  the 
years  lh5l  and  1S48;  tliat  they  had  hoped  to  wo 
ill  Najioleon  III.  a  renewal  of  the  sympathy  felt 
lowiittk  Poland  by  Napoleon  I. ;  and  that  the 
cungTe*«  of  Paris  in  18W,  a  flupplement  to  die 

•  fTDCndlfltt  df  lb*  irtia*«  «r  ConmoiHi  Julj  it  ISBA, 
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congress  <it  Vienna  it)  1815^  via  botmd  to  tee  tJiAt 
Poland,  at  the  very  leadt^  shonlti  he  placed  in  no 
worw5  portion  at  the  later  ihitc  than  at  the 
earlier.  •  Why  then,'  they  adkc^l.  *  ahould  Eurojte 
refuse  Ut  fulJH  its  engagements  towania  one  of  tJhu 
most  ancient  of  valiant  nation*  In  Chrijttendom  / 
Kuro|>e  has  taken  an  interest  in  (he  fate  of  thn 
Greeksj  the  Rouniani,  the  Servians,  the  Bcandi- 
navians,  the  Tatars,  the  Zingaro*.  aotl  other  hete- 
rogeneous ftopulattons  whoso  existencci  is  fcareely 
known.  Can  it  do  less  in  favour  of  the  Polei — 
of  a  nation  of  20,0tX*,(Xl0  men,  kept  hy  tlie  com- 
mon enemy  under  a  yoke  a  hundred  tunes  mtiro 
painfiil  ]'  The  Poles  residing  in  Knglaud  gave 
expression  to  their  thoughts  in  ninoilar  laognAge. 

All  wa.";  in  vain,  Trciities  and  conventions  were 
signed,  guns  fired,  armies  withdrawn,  congra- 
tulations exchanged ;  hut  not  a  word  aaitl  for 
Poland  and  the  Poles.  If  this  despoiled  nfttioa 
had  never  heard  sympathetic  and  generotm  leii' 
timents  towards  them  and  their  crjtmtry,  expr^ecMid 
by  Enghjih  ministers  in  parliament,  they  might 
have  bonte  their  lot  with  greater  equanimity  ; 
but  such  pcntimcnls  had  unciuestionably  been 
expressed,  and  had  raised  hopes  de^tinet.i  to  l>« 
erushotl.  The  Karl  of  CLareudon  afterwards  stated 
in  parliament  that  Polish  alfaira  were  not  men- 
tioned at  the  congress,  because  he  despaired  of 
obtaining  any  u»eful  result.  The  Czar  Aloxaadtfi 
within  a  few  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  Tr«ftl^ 
of  Pcaoe,  announced  the  pardon  of  all  Poles  who^ 
aliandoning  their  ]xjliiical  hostility,  would  wish  to 
return  to  their  native  country  :  he  promised  that 
they  should  he  rc*iti>red  to  their  civil  rights,  and 
ahonld  be  considureil  twhnissiblo  to  th«  serrice  of 
the  atAt«.  He  also  set  on  foot  a  series  of  reforms 
in  the  army  and  the  state  which  gave  promise  of 
a  more  lenient  goverumetit  for  I'ulaud  than  his 
father  had  permitted.  Slill,  everytlung  like  con- 
stitutional rights  was  utterly  ignored. 

In  fine,  thowe  PolcH  who  slill  dreamed  of  a 
natiouat  Poland  were  left  to  dfeam  on, 

Gtmw.— If  Poland  han  beeo  veglcctod  by  the 
Western  Powers,  {i recce  has  been  petted,  Tliey 
remiuned  quiet  while  the  nationaUty  of  the  former 
waa  being  extinguished ;  but  Ihey  sought  to 
eiUiibllgh  the  n&lionaltty  of  the  latter  at  the  o%* 
penso  of  Turkey.  The  work  of  IbXi,  by  which 
a  small  kingdom  of  d recce  waa  fautide<l,  wiw 
badly  done ;  the  people  have  l>een  ill  governed  \ 
and  the  great  ptiwer*  of  Europe  have  boeu  much 
troubled  with  their  prot*?g<S,  At  tJie  celehmted 
juitting  of  I  he  Paris  Congress  on  thu  >!!h  of  April  * 
the  idenipotcntiaries  exchanged  remarks  concern- 
ing the  wretehed  condition  of  tluit  country  ;  but 
they  did  not  find  themselves  in  a  poattion  to  csn- 
body  any  declaration  on  the  luhject  in  the  Treaty, 
At  the  time  of  sigt^ing  and  ratifting,  Bnglidi 
and  French  troops  were  on  the  £4>il  of  Greeoef 
maintaining  order  in  the  districtn  near  Athens ; 
hut    the    country    regions   were    infested    with 

•  iwAfpwiix. 
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bngands  and  cxp<>Bed  to  violence  of  an  intoler- 
able kind ;  whilo  Uie  king  anJ  qno^n  acUxl  a&  if 
they  felt  moro  sympathy  with  those  bripands  than 
with  the  peacflful  inhahitnuts,  The  queen  had, 
throughout  the  war,  been  an  intensely  zealouB 
Ruasiaw  partisan  ;  and  her  hostility  to  England 
and  France^  as  opponents  of  the  crar,  Jiad  gradually 
ripened  into  bitter  hatred. 

A  more  striking  picture  of  tho  degi^ed  etftte 
to  whioh  Greece  had  been  reduced,  at  the  tirao 
of  the  ending  of  the  war,  could  not  be  gtTcn  than 
in  the  langUxigo  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  powers 
whieh  had  raised  up  that  kingdom  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  ti  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  *  I  am 
fiOTiy  to  nay  the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece,'  said  Ijord  Palmcrston,  ^  only  too 
well  conflirns  the  justice  of  anything  I  may  have 
said  in  condemnation  of  it  With  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Greece  hy  detachments  of  French 
and  British  troops,  that  occupation  took  place  in 
consequence  of  measures  of  aggression  either 
instigated  or  promoted  by  the  govemmont  of 
Greece  against  the  Turkish  torritory.  The  govcm- 
ments  of  England  and  France  justly  thought  that 
when  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia 
for  the  defence  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  it  w{^ 
not  fitting  that  a  ^raall  state  like  GreecOj  wliich 
was  es5flontially  hound  by  ohligatjons  to  neutrality, 
should  attack  on  the  one  side  the  state  which  the 
two  governments  wore  defending  against  the 
a^gtllts  of  a  larger  power  on  the  other.  For  that 
purpose  the  Pineas  was  occupied,  and  durini^  the 
occupation  the  aggression  which  led  to  the  occupa< 
tton  ciHued.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  occupation 
had  produced  any  improvement  in  tJio  system  of 
government,  or  the  internal  tronquilUty  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  state  that ;  for  the  system  of 
government  is  just  what  it  has  Ijccn  considered 
to  be  hitherto,  and  those  disorders  commonly 
called  brigandage — such  as  carrying  off  people  for 
their  ransom^  of  pillage,  of  robbing  Tillages  and 
highway  travellei^ — continue  to  take  plaee  to  a 
great  and  lamentable  extent.  The  real  fact  ii<, 
that  the  government  and  court  party  have  lieen 
ever  since  the  accession  of  King  Otho  in  a  state 
of  conflict  with  the  representative  system.  The 
three  Allied  Powers  of  England,  France,  and 
RiLSsia,  when  they  made  their  arrangement  with 
Turkey  for  the  indeijcndence  of  that  territory 
which  constitutes  the  Greek  kingdom,  issued  a 
pi«oelamation  to  the  Greeks,  promising  them  a 
representative  government,  to  be  delayed  until 
the  majority  of  the  king.  He  was  then  cnllctl 
upon  to  fulfil  bis  ongngepncnt,  hut  he  evade^l  it. 
At  List,  in  t843,  an  insurrection  broke  out^  which 
extorted  from  the  king  the  representative  consti- 
tution he  wjw  unwilling  to  give ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  constttutionjd  govern- 
ment l^y  t^onTi]it  and  indirect  means ;  and  that 
money  ivliich  ought  to  havo  been  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  cleht  of  Greece  was  appropriated 
in  corrupting  the  elector!^  aadafterwartU  those  who 


and 


pope 


were  elected^  so  as  to  make  tlie  Greek 

a  mere  shaflow  of  the  sabstanco.*  *     A 

tale,  truly,  to  tell  of  a  kingdom  cstabli4ial  vm 

the  special  patronage  of  so  many 

—a  tale  tending  to  shew  that  diploti 

moro  sucoessfol  In  king-makiDg  tlian  m~* 

up  countrtea  to  establish  a  *  balance  of  [jowe  ^ 

Italy. — Many  as  were    the    lnt«ra3tu)g  j 
involved  in  the  diplomatic   QonversaiajOfL^ 
8th  of  April,  the  affairs   of  Italj 
all  the  rest  in  general  interest  and 
Statesmen  of  liberal  views  had  long  mo 
the  oppressed  condition  of  tha.t  boautlMi 
— I^mbardy  and  Venice  trodden  under  tli#l 
heel  of  Austria;   tiie  PontiBcal   itates 
more  and  more  under  eodeslastical  gove 
Naples  and  Sicily  ruled  by  a  king  v 
none   hut   priests,   police   spies,    and 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modetia  gOTenied 
almost  wholly  in  the  power  of  Austiia. 
of  the  press,  hbcrty  of  apeech,  Ubertj  of  i 
were   all   denied — and    m   far  as    the 
papacy  could  exert  influenoov  liberty 
also.  Every  aspiration  of  tho  Italians 
as  reasoning,  reasonable  cneaturea, 
Austrian  troops  defended  the  Dake 
of  Parma  from  their  subjects  ;  aud 
Austrian  bayonets  alone  upheld  the 
throne,  in  the  midst  of  his  B^man  i 
Sardinian  states  presented  the  one 
to  this  mournful  picture  j    their 
constitutional  laws;  and  pnrliamcnta ' 
papers  diffused  among  tlio  people  a 
of  that  which  in  other  Italian    states  < 
dreaded  by  the  rulers — the  truth. 

When    Sardinia  joined    the    "Western 
.she  made  no  express  stipnlationg    in   he 
favour.    She  claimed  to  participate  in  tj 
tiations  for  pieaco  when  tho  war  should 
left  events  to  mark  out  the  rest     In  the  1 
her  generals  and  soldiers  behaved  pdlantly ; 
the  council' chamber  at  Paris  her  right  to  be  1 
was  fully  malntainecl    Oavoiir  and  TtlJA-Wmti 
attended  the  congress  with  two  objects — to  ^i 
in  making  a  satisfactory  peace  with  Iltsassa^i 
to  induce  tlie  great  powers   to   lotLTfera   ' ' 
miuately  in   tlie  nffains  of   Italy^   \ritli  a| 
to  place  matters  on  a  fairer  basbi      It 
seen  by  referring  to  the  protocol   of  iho 
Apriljt  how  energetically  CoDnt  Ca\'o«ir 

intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  the  i 

Italy  ;  in  what  friendly  langnago  Clansadm  i 
Walowski  express-ed  themselves 
views  of  f^ardinia ;  and  how  irritatod 
Buol  at  finding  the  subject  in^xloieed 
Sardinia  had  wished  to  have  this  smbjeot 
in  the  Treaty,  hut  had  been  disappointcil  ^^ 
plenipotentiaries  then  hoped  that  tho  09wr» 
sation  of  tho  8tli  of  April  would  h»ve  MM 
some  plan  approved  by  all ;  and  tli<jn,  *i^| 
lapse    of    eight    days,    appeared    an    sdoilnl 
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*  Memomodntn/  prepared  by  the  Sardiniao 
repreMfnt&tivea  at  Paris,  Bignod  by  thorn  as 
acerddlted  agents  of  their  sovereign,  and  addressed 
to  the  English  and  French  governments  *  Before 
the  Treaty  itself  was  signed,  towards  the  close 
of  March,  the  Sardinian  plenipotentiaries  pre- 
sented to  those  of  England  and  Franco  a  '  Verhal 
Kote/  in  which  an  interesting  sketch  wtw  given 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  Italy — shewing  by 
■what  steps  the  papal  domintnna  had  plunged 
lower  and  lower  in  the  seale  of  degradation, 
and  how  perniciously  that  decline  was  operating 
on  the  who!o  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  When 
Cavour  and  Vtlla-Marina  found  their  exertions  at 
the  Cfingress  to  be  checked  by  the  leaden  weight 
of  AuRtT-ia,  they  penned  the  energetic  memo- 
ran  dnm  of  the  16th.  This  document  touched 
briefly  but  warmly  on  the  wronga  of  Italy,  th# 
obstinate  resistance  of  Austria,  and  the  elaims  of 
Sardinia  to  the  good  office  of  England  and 
France.  Conversations  had  privately  taken  place 
among  the  ropreaentativca  of  the  three  powers, 
in  the  iuton'al  between  the  6th  and  the  lOth 
of  April ;  and  Connt  Cavonr,  having  a  good 
right  so  to  do,  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Western 
Powers  an  official  declaration  of  their  sympathy 
with  Sardinia  in  the  aflfhirs  of  Italy.  Hence  the 
Memorandum  of  the  16th.  In  a  remarkable  debate, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  in  the  Sardinian  parhament  at 

■  Turin — almost  the  only  spot  Uirougbout  Southern 
or  Eastern  Europe  where  such  a  debate  could  have 
been  hastarded — the  ministera  gave  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  and  received  the  warm  support 
of  the  national  representatives.  Count  Cavour, 
narrating  the  course  of  events  at  Paris,  attached 
Tulue  to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Western 
Powers  towards  Sardinia :  *  Those  powers/  he  said, 

*  have  declared  that  it  ia  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
the  evils  of  Italy  should  be  remedied.  A  verdiet 
given  by  Euglaad  and  Franco  cannot  long  remain 
frterile,  On  the  other  h.ind,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Paris  negotiations  did  not  improve  our  relations 
with  Austria.      I  must  say  that  the  Sardinian 

I  and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries,  fli1:er  sitting  side 
by  side  for  two  months,  and  co-operating  in  one 
of  the  greatest  pohtical  works  accomplished  during 
tlie  last  forty  yeani — separated  without  any  per- 
sonal anger,  it  is  true,  for  I  must  do  justice  to  the 
perfectly  eourteons  demeanour  of  the  Austrian 
representativeB— but  with  the  intimate  oenTiction 
that  tho  political  sj-stcms  of  the  two  eountri« 
are  more  opposed  than  ever.  Those  ditFereneca 
may  give  rise  to  difficulties,  and  create  dangers ; 
but  that  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
system  of  liberty  which  Victor  Emmanuel  in- 
augurated on  a-scending  the  throne,  and  which 
you  have  ever  since  upheld,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  foreseeing  thoso  perils  ought  to  induce  the 
king  to  alt^^r  his  policy.  To-day  the  cause  of 
Italy  has  been  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
ptibhc  opinion,  whose  decision,  to  use  tho  noble 
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expression  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  is  without 
appeal.  The  trial  may  be  long,  but  I  am  confident 
that  its  definitive  issue  will  be  eonforraable  to  tho 
justice  of  the  cause/  On  tho  game  occasion, 
M.  Mamiani,  one  of  tho  Sardinian  representatives, 
expressed  the  follov^'ing  remarkable  opinion  ;— 
'  I  am  inclined  to  believe  tbat  ere  long  in  civilised 
Europe— not  even  excepting  Russia — there  will 
be  no  other  absolute  power  hut  Austria.  Tbat 
power,  owing  to  the  heterogeneous  el  omen  fa  whieh 
compose  i^  can  never  adopt  another  form  of 
government.  As  for  the  pale  satellites  of  Austria 
— such  B3  Naples,  Florence,  Parma,  Modcwa,  and 
Rome — it  win  soon  bo  seen  whether  they  can 
long  continue  to  govern  in  an  aibitniry  and 
illiberal  manner.  As  respects  Sardinia,  the 
glorious  presence  of  her  tricolored  banner  next 
to  those  of  England  and  Franco,  has  fixed  tlie 
attention  of  Europe  upon  us,  and  the  honest  press 
of  every  country  is  now  preoccupied  with  our 
afthirs.'  Most  persons  in  England,  however, 
regarded  these  expectations  concerning  alwolutism 
as  too  good  to  be  true — ^too  hopeftil  to  meet  with 
realifiation. 

That  Austria  wa«!  unmanacjeable  in  all  tbat 
concerned  liberal  or  national  jMjlitics,  became 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  negotiation  pro- 
ceeded. Not  only  had  she  trampled  upon  the 
image  of  liberty  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
bnt  she  had  just  concluded  a  *  Concordat '  with  the 
pope,  assigning  over  to  the  Romiah  hierarchy  tbc 
suppression  of  what  little  moral  freedom  was  still 
left  in  her  dommion&. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  2eth  of  May,  sent 
.T  dispatch  to  Sit  James  Hudson,  British  minister 
at  Turia,  intended  to  be  read  to  Count  Cavour, 
It  was  a  cautiously  worded  cxprcseion  of  Enghsh 
sympathy  with  tho  cause  of  gowi  government  in 
Italy.  Every  phrase  bad  evidently  Ijcen  well 
weighed  ;  for  England,  France,  and  Austria  had  a 
multitude  of  treaties  and  conventions  arising  out 
of  the  war,  and  tho  English  ministers  eitlier  did 
not  wish,  or  did  not  feel  they  had  tho  right,  to 
quarrel  just  then  with  Austria  concerning  the 
miBgovernment  of  Italy.  TTie  earl  [iropounded 
nothing  stronger  than  that  he  *aitertained  a 
hope '  that  friendly  discussion  would  bring  about 
improved  results.  The  French  government  for- 
warded a  dispatch  coudhed  in  similarly  guarded 
style.  These  negative  proceedings  greatly  dis- 
appointed the  Sardinians — especially  as  Count 
Buol  had,  a  few  days  previously,  commented,  at 
once  bitterly  and  haughtily,  on  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  hia  government,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
tho  Austrian  representatives  at  Rome.,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Modena,  dated  the  1 8th  of  May.  Ho 
altogether  denied  the  right  of  Sardinia  to  speak 
for  or  in  tho  name  of  Italy ;  and  betrayed  the 
vexation  of  an  Austrian  minister  at  fin^ling  that  a 
second-rate  European  kingdom  had,  by  fkranknem 
and  gallantry,  suddenly  risen  to  tlie  rank  of  a 
leaf^ling  power. 

The  diplomatic  converaation  of  the  8th  of  At*^*-* 
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tUen,  produced  tJiis  effect  among  othci^ — it  laid 
bare  a  ieries  of  woful  inriladics  afflicting  Italy, 
which  Booner  or  later  would  neetl  a  process  of 
cure,  violent  or  gradual  according  as  those  most 
nearly  concerned  might  dctennine.  It  laid  them 
bare,  and  there  left  thera  :  postponing  to  some 
future  day  tlie  dectsian  of  the  question,  whether 
the  mode  of  cure  approved  hy  Sardinia,  England, 
and  Fnince,  would  bo  assented  to  by  Austria, 
Bom^  and  Naples, 

The  facta  in  European  politics  sketched  above, 
and  others  which  mtglit  greatly  have  lengthened 
the  list,  shewed  plainly  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
had  been  far  from  pacthnng  Europe  generally. 
The  diplomatists  jnst  dipped  beneath  the  surface 
of  many  troublofl  waters,  to  find  thcmsdve* 
powerless  in  Enaootldng  them.  They  oould  do 
little,  unless  new  bases  of  adiance  were  estabhshed 
between  the  several  powers.  Those  in  England 
who  had  looked  to  the  war  for  a  'rectification' 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  naturally  reproached  the 
government  with  having  made  an  nnsatisfactory 
peace;  while  those  who  knew  how  numerous 
were  the  T^Tongs  and  social  disorders  of  rarioufl 
countries,  and  how  conflicting  the  views  of  the 
respective  governments  conccrninj?  the  best  modes 
of  cure,  saw  that  little  heyond  Turkish  affairs  could 
1)e  rectified  by  such  an  alliance  as  that  which  was 
formed  before  and  during  the  war.  England 
might  perchance  be  tlie  chivalrous  knight,  fighting 
for  the  hberties  and  constitutional  privileges  of  all 
nations  •  but  in  such  cjuie  this  knight  must  reckon 
little  on  the  alliance  of  imperial  France,  le.p^  on 
that  of  Pruiyiia,  and  not  at  all  on  that  of  Austria, 

The  period  immediately  after  tlie  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  as  well  as  that  immediately  preceding,  was 
marked  by  much  excited  discussion  in  the  Houses 
of  parliament.  Those  who  had  hoped  to  see  Russia 
humbled  and  greatly  weakened  pointed  bitterly 
to  the  evidences  of  renewed  activity  in  all  parts 
of  the  czar's  empire.  They  adverted  to  tJic  facts, 
that  Russia  was  preparing  to  extend  her  operations 
considerably  in  the  North  Pacific,  where  the 
Allies  had  failed  so  miserably ;  that  the  ieet 
having,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  been  suppressed 
in  the  Euxine,  those  in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  North  Pacific  were  being  reorganised  and 
greatly  augmented  ;  that  projects  for  new  railways 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire  were  being  enter- 
tained ;  that  commercial  reforms  were  talked  of, 
calculated  to  increase  manufactures  and  free 
trade ',  that  she  had  anticipated  England  in  ob- 
taining commercial  advantages  both  in  China  and 
Japan ;  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
herself  by  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States 
of  America—all  these  facts  and  prospects  were 
noted,  and  the  extreme  party  spoke  in  a  dissatis- 
fled  spirit^  seeing  no  evidence  that  Kussta  was  to 
bo  broken  up  or  organically  weakenci.K  In  nnmc- 
fous  debates  which  arose  on  this  subject,  the 
advocates  on  the  other  side  contended  that  as 
Kussia  had  been  punished  in  the  Bhi>ck  Sea  regions 


for  offences  there  uommitted,  tlio  iiroCeiwii  e^eet 

the  war  had  been  attained ;  and,  tin  l.il  t 

six  Allied  powers  cuulrl  not  poiSfii:  i^ 

upon  any  further  display  of  miti-Kuiiua  pulii 
L?>rd   Cowley,   British   nmhassadMr  nt   pArk  In 
part  while  m  London  in  a  discussion 
the  Treaty  which  he  anrl    tho  othe-r 
tiaries  had  ^gned ;  and  tDade  pointcvi  aUumiu« 
the  fact  that  England  was   only  one  among  d 
powers  whose  wishes  had    had    to    be  ooiiailW 
'I    have    only    to    remark     a^Km     iht     irrr'- 
question,  that  I  think  the   TreiUy  ha- 
CHssed  this  evening  too  mndt  as  If  Ej 
been  the  only  party  on  one  side,  a\v1 
the  other.     It  shouM  be  rcniembGir*l  —^  .... 
tho  day  on  which  we  cntBrcd  into  th«  aDon 
with  France,  we  practically  gave  up  oor  right  \ 
independent  action,  both  in  reference  to  ibe  mn 
tions  uf  war  and  to  the  negotiant ious  far  peaee.  I 
we  had  been  able  to  have  an  undividinl  coohoi 
in  the  Held,  we  might  have  BU»od  in  a  mmk  \m 
position  than  at  present ;  wliile^  in  th«  negM 
tions  for  peace,  it  is  l>ut  fair  to  rceollKt  ika  n 
were  bound  to  consider  the   wiiilies  of  otbm 
well  as  our  own.'* 

The  opposition  sought   to   cast   odium  oi  ii 
govomment  by  bringing  forward^  jn&t  at  ibc  tH 
when     the    terms    of    the     Treaty    wrro    nte 
criticism,   the  subject  of  the    surrender  tif  Km 
as  a  meaiv^  of  strengthening    public  tndq 
against  the   ministers,     On    tho   SStli 
Mr  TiVhiteaide  moved  a  resolution 
this  House  feels  it  to  b©  its  duty   %a 
admiration  of  the  gallantry  of  tlae  Turkkh 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  British  olBcpfs  it  il 
siege  of  Kars,  it  feels  it  to  be  csqaatly  a  dn^k 
express  its  conviction  that  the  capttulatioQ  of  tifi 
fortress  and   the  surrender    of    the 
defended  it,  thereby  endangering  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,    were    in' 
measure  owing   to    the   want    of    for«igl 
energy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Adi 
tion.'      Had    the   blame    been    falrlv  dt 
between  the  Turkish,  French,  aiid  T" 
nients,  the  commanders  in  the  i  : 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,    tKiaUiutKaii  J^ 
the  nation  might  po?5;1bly  have  arrived  at  aiM 
unanimous  view  uf  the  qnc«tioii ;  Xmi  ibf  !»■•»• 
vres  and  the  speeches    indicated  «>  e» 
party  attack  on  the  minisitTy  of  the  da  v.  thM 
of  the  independent  members  joinni  tho 
ment  in  defeating  it;    and    the    rcsoUitii 
rejected  by  303  votoi  against    ITa    Tbis 
received  a  singular  comment  twu  mostia  . 
when  Sir  William  Fenwick  William-S  ^^  * 
of  Kars,'  was  entertained  at    a  ttanqnM  ' 
Army  and  Kavy  Club.      He   spoV-  -    ♦' 
lowing  terms  of  the  minister  wh-. 
accused,  by  a  party  in  the  H^^.t-    - 
ueglcet  littlo  less  than   tre^- 
army  at  Kars :  *  I  have  a  eacrtxi  uutv  w 
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i<r  tif  Km 
h   vf^B 


iu  biiugifig  to  your  notice  tho  constant  vnooarago- 

mmxt  which  I  recinvcd  from  tho  minister  of 
itste  under  whom  1  was  ptirticulaily  t-ugagcfl — 
I  mean  Lord  Claroudou.  His  dispatches,  when 
tliey  arrivtjd  ftmong  us,  protluced,  as  xt  were,  a 
kind  of  electric  shock  which  impelled  us  to  go 
on,  Wc  w*ere  not  at  tlio  time  a  melancholy 
crew ;  we  were  laughing,  we  wei-o  nieny^  we 
ivere  like  men  tliat  wonM  not  be  extinguished. 
"We  were  surroutiUed  by  very  grea-t  difficulties ; 
but  whenovci*  the  dispatclies  arrived,  they  pron 
duced  a  mo«t  cxtraordinafy  effect  upon  us.  Not 
only  were  these  diapntehes  i-ead  among  ub,  hut 
there  were  numerous  pri\'ate  letters  rea*l  from 
that  nobleman;  and  if  we  bad  not,  on  the 
receipt  of  them,  exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power,  and  valued  our  lives  at  the  worth 
of  a  straw^  we  should  not  iiave  been  wortliy  of 
the  name  of  EagUslimen,  I  can  assure  you  that 
tlie  vcr>'  soldiem  who  served  with  me  were  ready 
^to  die  for  him.'  The  speech  in  which  this  remark- 
able statemc^nt  was  comprised  adverted  to  the 
Kars  anny  in  terms  of  so  much  enthusiasm,  that 
'ft  few  extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place  here* 
Popular  and  professional  opinion  having  been 
alike  favourable  to  Williams,  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards appointed  to  the  command  of  the  artillery 
at  Woolwich. 

Several  other  subjects,  discussed  in  i>arliarnent 
shortlr  after  tlic  conclusion  of  peace^  served  to 
indicate  a  dissatisfied  state  of  public  opinion.  One 
was  the  Crimean  Commissioners'  Report,  followed 
by  the  .silting  of  a  board  of  ofHcera  at  Chelsea,  to 

I  find  an  answer  to  the  question ;  *  Who  was  to 
blame  for  the  disasters  of  tho  Crimean  winter  T — 
a  question  that  remained  nearly  as  unsettled  when 
ail  the  inquiries  had  been  made,  as  before  they 
had  been  begun.  Another  was  the  Foreign  Legion, 
which  had  nearly  plunged  England  into  a  war 
with  America,  and  which,  without  any  op|ior- 
tunity  of  rendering  actual  service,  had  been 
involved  in  many  disputes  with  English  troops. 

•  *  1  itittiit  leW  von  tbcru  nUit  Colonel  Luke— there  slla  the  man 
whdTfTii*  corit3nii«lly  Uy  tiivalJe  wortlnf  by  day  tit  tl**'  fortification p, 
und  irutchinp  uiiccnuliii^ly  by  them  at  alirnt.  Tile  re,  titfti  til9 
Tecklflle.  AUs  !  llioinisvon  i*  no  more— I  owiDot  present  him  to 
will  buL  l  eau  uture  jmi  Xhul  they  never  wouM  httve  Uvtd  until 
Ibe  rrentfitl  djiy  af  the  '."jtli  of  Sept«inber,  if  I  bad  not  hid  upoiv 
(faoB  Kh«  Iron  hanU  or  dineliilin?.  Far  day  by  dty  tti^  were 
•ngtMd  with  th«  ehciuy,  kiuI  it  wa»  only  my  et«m  norcl  at  com- 
mSaa  wbkb  prejcrvcd  them  up  to  tb«  Unit  dftf  of  tlic  «trnfrgUv 
tiCt  im  ako  pi'Int  tml  to  jrou  my  young  BfcrclBry— a  ynuth  whftui 
1  look  Willi  nie  from  Ilia  mothrr,  ond  whj  proceeded  »tep  by  Hlcp 
In  hfn  career  iiniil  tlu;  «vi>iitful  day  wbrii,  tukirij^  oommiind  of  it 
batEeTy,  he  did,  1  aMurc  tou,  nitwt  essential  eervje?  to  ottr  emiM, 
I  -nibib  to  oivacLate  inruU  wilti  th»e  iiiv  irnllant  conipanfona-Ln- 
arma,  tnd  to  $ho.K  urlth  tlicin  tti?  honour  which  you  HuTe  befitirhwc>d 
upon  me. ....  I  mtiKt  tiuir  tell  yuii  obout  the  (riory  of  th*  TurkUh 
iii-my— nif^n  who,  when  I  canio  to  them,  were  siaifving,  were 
without  eiathf*,  tn^n  wftl^oiit  h»p« ;  but  xuch  wtu  their  conndentr 
in  lh«  cttWrtH  which  1  was  uhlo  la  lunke  fur  them,  tliat  thry  ttood 
by  me  In  th«  ino^t  fr^llunt  manner.  No  troopii  on  cmlh  could  have 
MbnvAJ  tidller  lUan  tho*e  men  t  fi>t  Itwtance,  on  uiie  octaisiiw],  at 
the  bftltlc  of  the  2Mili  S«pt<»nber,  abciTit  wbiLU  yoii  Ua^e  all  read, 
they  had  been  workltig'  till  i^y  snd  watching  all  nlg:ht  at  thoite 
fwUfteationii;  Iwt  1  wlih  to  ^ptsk  tu  you  psirllculnrly  about  this 
yjth  of  Stptenibor.  TUey  were  not  oa  this  ocCitfion  an  unruly, 
uniiiHiipiirted  force  behind  wuIIn,  but  vrcte  diFeiplineJ  m\diet^, 
vtUFlin^  behind  their  IntreiuhmenU.  CVibncI  (..ake  cijuld  tell  ynu 
■what  they  did,  for  no  one  could  lielp  fidniiirin^  their  courcjre.  tJicn 
dincipline.  tbelr  llle-jlre,  their  rollln|r-flrc.  1  unsure  you  lliat  neither 
the  Giiiirdji  of  Lundon  tior  thow  uf  I'arii  eoiilil  li:t*e  niirini^'ef) 
them.  From  rjrly  dawn  iilt  jia  hfnir  af'ter  mid-day  ihut  lire  eon- 
tlDued— Uie  nylMJ  of  a  thoustnnl  druuu  ncvar  oeaied  for  a  smment ; 
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Another  was  the  militia,  whieh  had  been  dis- 
l>andcd  in  a  way  unwelcome  both  to  tho  officers 
and  the  men  belonging  to  it  A  fourth  was 
the  Maritime  Keutralitj  Convention  or  agreement, 
which  waa  distasteful  to  those  who  clung  to  the 
old  maxim  that  '  Britannia  rules  the  waves.' 
Another  was  the  mode  of  commissioning  tho 
army — acknowledged  on  nearly  all  sides  to  be 
so  bad,  that  on  the  IDth  of  May  a  royal  com- 
mission was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr  Sidney  Ilerhert, 
Mr  Edward  Ellice,  Lieutenant-general  Wynyard, 
Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  Major- 
general  Bentinck,  Mr  G.  Carr  Giyn,  and  Colonel 
Wetherall,  to  inquire  into  the  system,  aiad  suggest 
improvements. 

Uegai'ding  the  war  as  a  questiou  of  e k pen di tore 
in  men  and  money,  it  haa  been  found  that  great  as 
the  miseries  were  during  tho  calamitous  winter  of 
1854-5,  England  did  not  lose  more  than  22, GOO 
soldiers,  from  the  first  battle  to  the  day  of  pacifi- 
cation,* of  whom  not  more  than  4{KX>  were  killed 
in  action  or  died  from  wotmds — all  the  rest  having 
been  carried  off  by  eholora  and  other  maladies. 
It  may  be  well  to  remark,  however,  that  Lord 
Pan  inn  re's  statement  of  numbers  killed  is  some- 
what below  the  aggregate  made  U[v  from  various 
official  retnrns;  and  that  his  totals  do  not  agree 
with  his  items.  Moreover,  it  does  not  include 
losses  in  tho  iieet,  naval  brigade,  or  royal  marines. 
Various  tabulated  returns  have  been  prepared, 
coueerniBg  casualtiea  not  fatal ;  but  Ibey  do  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  wounded  men  and 
men  invalided  from  other  causes.  Lurd  Panmure 
estimated  the  loss  uf  the  llussiaus  at  the  frightful 
number  of  flt)0,00O,  so  great  had  been  the  devas- 
tation in  traversing  the  provinces  of  the  immense 
empire.  To  shew,  howevei\  the  caution  necessary 
in  receiving  such  figures,  it  may  he  remarked 
that  the  Moniteur  de  rArjfiee  has  put  down  llie 
Russian  loss  at  only  277jOCH]>;  tho  same  auUiority 
places  the  French  loss  at  U3^551,    British  vessels, 

therefore  you  may  suppo««  whit  iioldi«>rA  Ihcy  were,  Wlien  the 
encfny  tvl'iuto  IhOM^  intrenchmyntJi— which,  in  ctJiweqwence  o{  ikv 
kbeolute  neceiiBity  for  proteotlnf:  other  pointp*,  were  t"T  the  time 
unmanned —they  were  driven  out  aifuin  by  tliow  brave  liHle  fellow» 
at  the  point  of  the  baj^onct.'  Speaking  of  hli  cnptivKv  in  FtuMli, 
and  of  the  ehivalroui  conduct  cf  <;eiti:ral  '^[iHiv;ivi(-l(/Sjr  \S  [Uiam 
said ;  '  From  the  very  moment  thiU  *e  enfcre.l  V\i  r  :iiir,  ,1!  k.mah 
we  had  Inflicted  very  tuvei-c  \ostra  on  hlH  «rmv,  verl 

>viLh  aehai'm,  u  fi:atikne*»,  and  a  deliirhl  vvhi^li  'i^l 

VI hc-n  tUfy  receive  ft  rrieml.    lie  received  n*  in  i ,  "ini- 

rad«i ;  and  from  that  time  till  the  time  ^vc  qu4U<a  Uati  iM.i^«Litn 
dominions,  we  were  treated  wlUi  the  |freiiU'«t  kindiiPKn.  It  may 
be  Bald,  tft  be  «ure,  that  inich  cbh*lry  whb  to  be  nni » inJ  fmio  «uch 
hl|ch  quartern ;  tiut  when  I  t«ll  tou  that  be  wn-  i  iiBd 

hiiiuaDc  to  the  Turk,  to  the  Turklivh  tultller,  to  tl'.  in- 

inx  hunt,  who  went  out  to  deliver  tbemselveji  up    '  :hii  I 

think  you  will  pive  a  cheer  for  General  MourniicJi.  luuii  tJi*t 
nmmiiit.  every  ariunE«niient  which  humanity  enuld  BUg^^^Ii  ft"d 
which  titL>  uHi^t  r\i4.')]iiivc  commuutariat  CQnId  execute,  W(i4  currted 
quL    111  1  Tcctuihed  the  Turk.*.' 

•  '  1  J'  r  S'Dtiteiiibrr  ISS4.  the  tlaT  on  which  the  nruiy 

WB*  flr>!  '  ■  .(iHiftn,  to  the  ^th  of  Septenifber  18W,  theiu 

were  lOi  otJin!.^  luuI  ITii  men  killed;  died  of  thHr  wound*,  il 
officvr*  and  UJ:^  mcp  ;  diciJ  ul  cholera.  Si  <>eiwr*  anil  4244  mtn ; 
died  tif  oilier  iliseiise",  iH>  to  the  :iUi{ir  Detvinbrr  1>io-"',  .'o  ■  [hter* 
and  ll.lild  mcti ;  died  of  ihelr  noundu  lip  t4  tiie  :'  iii«l, 

332  men  :  mflkln^  a  total  ]a*x  by  deatli  f>f  STO  .   :  '/Mi 

ireu.     Ii^  the  •ann'  time  there  wt're  diiichaV|(ed  f  ■  i'  :t* 

Ittiiipai-Slnlrtl    f«f»nt   dk>enf>e    and   wound*,   Bltn:.  ion; 

iii.ikhjsf  a  lolftl  Uiu  <(f  ;;'.4i:?  men  kt1le<l,  died  cf  i  mi  J 

tU-tlv.ii(fed,  ui>  tu  the  :;ii.tof  ilarcih. "—Statemnt  '  , 


duritig  the  war,  (arried  SSCljQCO  »1die»— Engliab, 
Frencb,  and  aardinias^to  th«  Black  Set,  and 
mo  v*d  310,000  from  one  part  of  the  Black  Sea 
to  another ;  thej  conveyed  also  S4^0(X)  hones  and 
340,000  tons  of  stores.  Not  only  in  the  tnyuport 
of  men  and  stores,  but  in  the  pTodQCttoo  vid 
oonstuuptioa  of  Tazious  kiods  of  supplies,  the 
records  of  the  war  present  figures  and  numbera  of 
enormons  magnitndc.  Of  this  the  follomng  i«  idi 
eicttmple:  the  steam  Aoating-bakerjr  A&tmdanee^ 
while  anchored  in  BalaldaTa  harbonr,  sent  forth 
DO  leas  than  5^/^05,684  poands  of  hread,  aTeiaging 
1$,000  pounds  per  ^j!  Tbo  etxp«DBe  of  the  war 
to  England  was  estimated  hj  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  at  about  j£44,000^000  down  to  the 
middle  of  February  1856;  ailhoiiffa  there  wer« 


not  wautixig  &iaiiid«Ts  who  took  »  mi 
estunato.    J^genpuacits  in  thJa  ranttvi 
the  &ct  tint  mmm  of  llie  compoteti 
the  expenses  fot  iLrmj,  li»Tj,  Or 
Commisnriat,  kc.^  duria^  two  jemn  i 
others  indoded  only  tbota  saana  which  i 
of  the  expendittiru  duria^  an  equal ; 

Thus  ended  the  eveatifol  w^r 
war  commenced  withont   any 
the  part  of  EngJind;  a  war  wlucb  OBift  \ 
at  least  ^SO^OOOyOOO  Bteriing ;  and  wfa 
attaining  in  great  part  the  end  fa«Id 
in  Tiew,  ner^ihdaB  left  Btirojte  involt 
intrji^dee  of  many  tmsolTed  problems,  1 
prodnctiTe  of  uational   reToiulioui  i£ 
natioDol  wan, 


ll|if«av« 
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1.  TREATY  OF  PEACE,  1856. 


II 


General  Treat  if  bfhMen  Her  Majmi^^  ikt  Emperor  of 
Atmtria,  the  Emperor  of  the  /VrafA,  the  Ktng  of 
PruiSiaf  tfie  Emptror  of  Hnjisia^  the  King  ef  Sardtma^ 
and  the  Sttltati.^Si'f/ned  ftt  P«m,  March  30,  1856.— 
Uattjications  exchanged  Qi  pQris^  April  27^  ISSC. 

IM'-^  K  tho  narao  of  Almighty  Ood, — 
^^  Their  Majeaiica  the  Queen  of  tho 
Utiitod  Kingdom  of  Great  Brtttim 
and  Irelanii,  the  Emperor  of  thu 
Frenchj  the  Einporor  of  All  tliD  liuBsisis, 
tho  King  of  Sardinia^  trnd  the  Emperor 
of  tho  OttomoiiB;  aDimatod  by  tho 
desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  aad  wisliing  to  prevent  Iho 
return  of  the  compUcationB  which  occa- 
sioned it,  TC&olvi<d  to  como  to  an  UDder- 
standing'  ^ith  Mia  Meijesty  thu  Emperor  of 
Aiistrin  as  to  tjtc  huses  on  which  peace  might  bo 
re- established  and  cuiiaolidutcd,  by  scciiritigt  throtijrh 
cfFectuAl  and  rocti^iroc'fkl  guamntees^  Uie  JLUil«poudo&cc 
and  integrity  of  llie  Ottoman  Empire. 

For  tbis  ptirposo  thuir  ft&id  Mujestios  uarnod  as 
tlieir  Pleaipotontiariefl,  tliat  ia  to  wiy  ; 

Her  Majesty  tlie  Quq(>ii  of  the  United  Kbgdom  of 
Ot-eat  Britain  and  Ireland,  tho  Ui^ht  Hon  Durable 
Gsorgo  William  Frodoriult  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Barou 
Uydo  of  Hindon,  a  Peer  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  &c. ; 
and  tho  Itigbt  Honourable  Henry  Ilicharii  (Jharles 
Baron  Cowley^  a  I'ecr  of  tho  United  Kingdom,  &c. ; 

Hifl  Majosfty  tho  Emperor  of  Auatria^  tW  N^ieur 
Churlca  Fcrdimuid  Connt  of  Baol-SchBuonstcin,  Grand 
f?roB5  of  tlie  Imperial  Order  of  Loopflld  of  Austria, 
inc.  \  and  tlio  Biour  Joaepii  Alexander  Boron  do 
HUbncr,  Grand  Cro^  of  the  Iinj[)orifll  Order  of  tho 
Iron  Crown,  &c.  ; 

His  Btujesty  tlso  Emperor  of  tho  Frencli^  tho  Biour 
Alexander  Count  Colonna  Wale^skt,  a  Henator  of  tho 
Empire,  Oriuid  Oftieer  of  tho  In^periftl  Order  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honour,  kQ.  \  and  tht>  81etir  Fnuieia 
Adolplraa  Baron  do  Bourqueney,  Grand  Crow  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour,  fee. ,' 

Hi*  Majesty  tho  Emperor  of  All  the  Busaiaa,  Ujc 
Sieur  Alexis  Count  Orloff,  His  Atd-de-camp  General 
and  Geacrnl  of  Cav.iliy,  A:<j, ;  and  the  fiicur  I'hilip, 
Baron  de  Brunnow,  His  Privy  Councillor,  &c-  j 

His  lilajeBty  the  King  of  Hardinia,  tho  SicurComillo 
Benso,  Count  of  Cavour,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
8t  Maurice  and  Rt  liazarus,  Stc.  ;  and  tho  Siour 
Salvntor  Marquis  do  yUla-Manna,  Qrand  Oroes  of  tho 
Order  of  Hi  Maurice  and  St  Lassarua^  itc. ; 

And  His  Majesty  tho  Emporor  of  the  Ottomans* 
Muliammod  Emln  Aali  Pacha,  Grand  Vizier  of  tho 
Ottoman  Empire,  fce.  \  and  Mchemmed  3>jetnil  Boy, 
decorated  with  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  McdjidiS  of 
the  second  elasa,  &«. ; 


Which  Plenipotentiarioa  eaaembled  in  Congrom  at 
Paris. 

An  understanding  having  boen  happily  ostablished 
between  ihctu.  Their  Majestiea  the  Queen  of  the 
tTnitcd  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  tho  French,  tho 
Emperor  of  All  the  Kussias,  tJio  Kin^  of  ^anilnia,  nml 
the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  cousidoring  that  in  the 
intcscst  of  Europe  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  a 
signing  Party  to  tho  Convention  of  tho  13tb  of  July 
1S4I,  should  he  invited  to  participate  in  tho  new 
arrangements  to  be  adopted,  and  appreciating  tho 
value  tliat  the  conctjrronco  of  His  said  Majesty  would 
add  to  a  work  of  general  pacilicatton,  invited  him  to 
flond  Plonipoteutiarics  to  tlio  Cengreaf. 

In  conaequencev  Ilia  Majesty  tho  King  of  Prasaia 
named  as  His  Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say  :  the 
HIeur  Otho  Theodore  Boron  de  MantenfFel,  President 
of  Hia  Council,  and  His  Minister  for  Foroign  Affain^ 
kci  and  the  Sieur  Maximilian  Frederick  Chorlea 
Francis  Count  of  Hntjcfeldt  Wildcnburg-Schoenatein, 
Hifl  Actual  Privy  Oouneilbr,  kc. 

The  Plenipotentinrios,  after  luiving  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  found  in  ^ood  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  tho  foBowing  Articles  :^ 

AariciE  I,— From  tho  day  of  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty,  there  ihall  be 
Peace  and  Friendship  between  Her  Majwty  tlie 
Queen,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Iroland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  His 
Majcaty  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  Uia  Imperial  Majesty 
the  6ultan,  on  the  one  port,  and  Uin  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  All  the  Buasias,  on  the  otlierpart ;  as  well 
as  between  their  heirs  and  aaeceisora,  their  reHpeotivo 
dominions  and  aubjecta,  in  perpetuity. 

AuTttLE  I L— Peace  being  happily  re-eatablijhed 
between  their  said  Majesties,  the  territoriea  conquered 
or  occupied  by  their  armies  during  tho  war  shall  be 
reciprocally  evacuated.  Special  arrangements  shall 
reguliite  the  mode  of  the  evacnation,  which  shall  be  as 
prompt  as  posBiblc, 

AliTietB  HI.— Hia  Majeity  lUe  Emperor  of  All  the 
Buesiji«  engfif  es  to  reatore  to  His  Majesty  the  Sultan 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Kars,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  tho  Ottoman  territory  of  which  the  Rusaiaji 
Iroopa  are  in  poBSOBsioo. 

AftTicLtt  IV,— Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  tb« 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  and  tba 
Sultan,  engage  to  restore  to  His  Majeaty  the  Emperor 
of  All  tho  Rusaias,  tlio  to>vns  and  ports  of  Sebaatopol, 
Balaklava,  Eamieach,  Eupatoria,  Kertch,  Tenikalfi, 
Kinburn,  as  well  aa  idl  other  territonoa  occupied  by 
the  Allied  troops. <« 

Article  Y.— Thoir  Majestiofl  the  Qaeen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tho 
Emperor  of  the  French^  the  Emperor  ef    K^  '*^'°' 
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Biuna%  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Sult&i],  ^nt 
«  full  ftnd  entire  amnesty  to  Ihooe  of  tiieir  lubjects 
who  mny  have  bdcn  comprtMniscd  by  nny  [>Qrticipatvoti 
wiiatfloevcr  in  the  ovenis  of  the  war  in  favour  of  Iho 
cause  of  tbo  enemy.  It  is  expressly  iiiidcTslood  tliat 
such  antiie«ty  shall  extend  to  tl»e  subjects  of  Mch  of 
the  boUigcrcnt  parties  who  may  havo  eonlioued, 
during  the  war,  to  be  ompSoyed  iu  the  aen'ico  of  ono 
of  tbo  other  belitj^crcnts. 

AimcLB  YI.— Prisoners  of  war  sboll  be  itn  mediately 
given  up  on  either  side. 

Article  Vil.— Hor  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His 
Majesty  tbo  Etnperor  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  tho 
Emperor  of  the  French,  Uia  Mnjesty  the  King  of 
PrusGia,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  tUo  HusHiasi, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King;  of  Sardinia^  declare  tho 
Sublime  Poi'te  admitted  to  participate  iu  the  advan- 
tegea  of  the  pubhc  law  and  system  (couctit)  of  £urope. 
Their  ilajestica  engage,  each  on  bis  pari^  to  respect 
liie  ind<epend«nco  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  tlio 
Ottoman  Empire;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict 
ohservimco  of  that  engagement;  and  will,  in  conso- 
quence,  consider  any  ac-t  tending  to  its  violation  aa  a 
question  of  general  interest. 

Article  VI 1 1, — If  thoro  should  arise  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  ono  or  more  of  tho  other  sij^iu^ 
Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
tho  matnteuanco  of  their  reSations,  the  bublime  Porte, 
and  each  of  such  Powers,  before  having  recourse  to 
the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  Contracting 
Parties  tbo  opportunity  of  preventing  such  on  extre- 
mity by  moana  of  their  mediation. 

Article  IX.^Hia  Imperial  Majesty  tbo  Sultan, 
having,  in  bis  constant  Bolicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
hia  anbjects,  issued  a  lirman  which,  while  amctioi'ating 
their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of 
race,  records  his  generouB  intentiona  towarda  the 
Christian  population  of  bis  Empire  ;  and  vrlshing  tu 
give  a  furtlier  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respeet, 
has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
the  &aid  iinnan,  emanatinir  Bpontaneously  from  hm  aove^ 
reign  iviJi,  Tho  Cotitractijig  Powers  recogniec  the  high 
value  of  tills  communication.  It  is  eloarly  iituleratoed 
tbat  it  oannot,  in  any  cose,  give  to  the  said  Powers  tjio 
right  to  interfere,  oitlior  collectively  or  separately,  in 
tho  relaiioos  of  His  Majesty  the  Hultan  with  bis  sub- 
jects, nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  hia  Empire. 

Article  X, — Tho  Convention  of  the  13th  of  July 
1841,  which  maintains  the  ancient  rule  of  tho  Ottoman 
Empire  relativo  to  the  closing  of  tho  Straits  of  the 
Besphoms  and  of  the  Dardanelles,  has  been  ro vised  by 
common  consent.  Tho  act  concluded  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  conformity  witli  that  priuctple,  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  is  and  remains  annexed  lo 
Ihe  present  Treaty,  and  lihall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  formed  aJi  integral  part  tliercof. 

Article  XL— The  BLack  Sea  is  nentraUsed  :  its 
waters  and  its  |>ort9,  thrown  open  to  tho  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation,  are  formaUy  and  in  perpetuity 
interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers 
pomesaing  its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  ^irticlea  XlV.and  XIX.  of  tbo 
present  Treaty. 

Article  XII. — Free  from  any  impediment,  the 
commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs, 
and  police,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the 
development  of  commercial  transactions.  In  ordei'  to 
afford  lo  the  commertifll  and  maritime  interesta  of 
overy  nation  the  security  which  is  desircdi  BussiA  and 
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the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  Cotisal*  i«it«  llieir  pm 
situated  upon  the  coaat  of  the  Black  Bea,  ia  oouDoraii 

with  the  principles  oT  interuational  law. 

Article  XIII.  — Ttie  Black  Hca  brtng^  cieotaloB 
according  to  the  terms  of  Article  XI^  the  ia4Uil«na(i 
or  establishment  npon  its  coast  of  luilitary-martuai 
arsenals  becomes  alike  unnccewary  Qttd  pigrpo*tle» 
in  coni^quence,  His  Majesty  ilie  Ktupei-^r  uf  All  111 
Ruattas,  nud  His  Imperial  Sinjesty  the  SuJtaJu 
not  bo  establish  or  to  maintain  upon  tliat 
military-niarititue  arsenal. 

Article  XIV,— Their  Majcj^tiee  the  Emp 
the  Bussias  and  the  BultAti  having  concVudod  •  i 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  settliitj^  tUc  fore* 
number  of  light  vessels^  necessary  for  th« 
llteir  coasts,  which  they  rosei-ro  lo  tluMttwlw  | 
maintain  in  tije  Bhick  Bea,  that  ConventlQa  w  amiail 
lo  tlio  ijrcsent  Treaty,  and  etiaZl  Imvo  the  samA  istn 
and  vahdity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  p4uri  tkttnd 
tt  cannot  be  either  annulled  or  modified  wiUtoot  ihi 
asBottt  of  tbo  Powers  signing  the  |»re«eDt  Treoiy. 

Article  XV,— The  Act  of  the  Confrreaa  oiTmrn 
having  established  the  principles  intended  to  rq^ililB 
tbo  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  travBrwA^ 
ferent  States,  tbo  Contracting  Powers  stipulate  an^ 
themaelves  that  those  principles  shall  in  futaA  li 
equally  applied  to  the  Diumbe  a.Tid  its  moutliA. 
declare  that  this  an-angement  hence  forth  forms  4 
of  tho  public  law  of  Europe,  and  tioko  it  uxi 
giiarautec.  Tho  navigation  of  the  Dimube 
subjected  to  any  iiu pediment  or  chaT;ge  not  4 
provided  for  by  the  stipulationa  contained 
following  Articles  ;  in  consequence,  there  shaU  1 
levied  any  toll  founded  iotely  upon  the  fnci 
navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  npoa  ih^t 
which  may  le  on  board  of  veescK  Tlio 
of  police  and  of  quarantine  to  b«  estAblia 
safety  of  tho  f^tates  separated  or  tmvti 
river,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  fjaeiliUtte* 
possible,  tho  passage  of  vessels.  With  iH«  i 
of  such  regulalioui^i,  no  obstacle  whatever 
opposed  to  free  navi^jation. 

Article  XYL— With  tho  view  to  carry  oat  lk$ 
arratigetuentu  of  the:  preceding  Article,  a  ComaMfl^ 
in  wbicli  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Frone^  Fxmti^ 
Bussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  shall  each  he  1 
by  one  delegate,  shall  he  charged  to  de 
to  cause  to  bo  executed  tho  worket 
Isakcba,  to  clear  the  niouihs  of  tbo  Damil 
tho  neighbouring  parts  of  the  ava,  from  the^ 
other  impediments  whicli  obstruct  them,  iit 
put  that  part  of  tho  river  and  the  said  parts  of  i 
in  the  best  pos^iiblu  state  for  na\tgjLiion. 
to  cover  tlie  OAponses  of  such  workv^  &^ 
establishments  intended  to  seciLre  mid 
navigation  at  the  mouths  of  tho  Danube,  u.^%yi  < 
a  suitable  rate,  seiti oil  by  the  Comm>fl«ioa  b;^'a  1 
of  votes,  may  be  levied,  on  the  expr^^a  eofid' ' 
in  this  respect  as  in  every  other,  the  Baga  ufj 
shall  be  treated  oti  the  footing  of  pcrfec-t  oqa 

Antic  LE  XVII. — A  Commissi  on  almll  be  esfj_ 

and  shall  bo  composed  ol  delegates  of  Auatria,  L 

tlio  Sublime  Porte,  and  Wllrteiuberg  (one  for' 
of  those  Powers),  to  whom  shall  \m$  added  C«i^M- 
sioners  from  the  throe  Danubian  PrincipalitJctL  wlMf 
noni illation  shall  have  been  approved  by  lIm  Pftft 
This  Commission,  which  shall  be  permane«t :  1.  Skill 
prepare  rcgulationa  of  navigation  «nd  rtvcr  |idta>|l 
2.  Bhall  remove  the  impedimeDts>  of  wluatewr  niMV 
they  may  ho,  wbich  still  prevent  Uio  appltGAtioB  M  Al 
Danube  of  the  ari-an^emanta  of  iho  Tt^Uy  of  VaiiMj 
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3.  Sball  order  and  caiuo  to  be  executed  tho  nciccssary 
works  Utrougliout  tlie  wliolo  cotirse  of  the  river  ;  «iid 

4.  Slm]l»  after  tTie  <ti^so1uiion  of  tho  European  Com- 
mission, sec  to  niiiiiutainlug  Uio  m&uths  of  Llic  Dan u bo 
and  the  iiei^flibDuiinjj  partA  cif  tho  Hca  in  a  navigable 
«tat(}. 

Article  XVI!  I. — It  is  undcrstowl  that  the  Enropcan 
ComMiiasion  shall  have  cemploted  its  task,  and  that 
the  Itiver  CotnraiMien  shall  have  Jinislied  the  works 
described  in  the  precediii{»  Article,  under  Kos.  1  and  2, 
within  the  period  of  two  years.  Tho  signing  Powers 
ossein  hied  in  Conference  iiaving  bc«n  infennod  of  timt 
fact,  shM,  after  havinfj  placed  it  on  record,  pronoitnce 
tlio  dissolution  of  tlie  European  Coinniia<iio]i,  and  from 
that  time  the  pennonent  Kiver  Cominission  ahall  enjoy 
the  sarao  powcr<^  as  those  witli  whicli  tho  EuropL^an 
Commission  ahtd I  havo  until  then  l»oe»  invcsLud. 

AuTtCLB  XIX.~Tn  order  to  insnre  tlic  execution  of 
the  regulations  wliich  bhatl  liave  been  established  by 
common  agroementj  in  confortnit/  with  the  prindples 
abovw  declared,  each  of  tho  Contracting  Powere  shall 
have  tho  right  to  station,  ut  all  itmosj  two  Jigbt  veMols 
at  tho  tnouths  of  the  Danube. 

AaticLft  XX.^In  exchange  for  tho  towns,  ports,  and 
territories  onumeiiited  in  Article  IV,  of  the  present 
Treaty,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  tec  are  the  freedom 
of  the  novigntion  of  the  Danube,  Hit*  Majosty  tlie 
Emperor  of  AH  the  Russiaa  consents  to  the  rectiftcation 
of  hJH  frontier  in  fiessumbia.  Tho  ne^v  frontier  shall 
l>egin  from  tho  Black  S<;a,  one  kiltinietro  to  the  east 
of  tlio  Lake  Bourna  Bob,  shall  run  porxiendieularly 
to  the  Akcrman  Itoad,  shall  follow  tbat  i-oad  to  the 
Vttt  tie  Ti'Pjan,  pass  to  the  south  of  Ikilgrad,  ascend 
the  course  of  the  river  Yalpuck  to  tho  Height  of 
Siiratsikfi,  and  terminate  at  Katatnori  on  the  Pruth. 
Above  that  point  tUe  old  frontier  between  tho  twu 
Empires  shall  not  undergo  any  modification.  Delogatt^s 
of  the  Contracttng  Powers  sball  fix,  in  ita  details,  the 
line  of  tbe  new  frontier. 

Article  XX  f. — The  territory  ceded  by  Russia  shall 
be  annexed  to  the  Principality  of  Moldavia  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  ^uhliTne  Porte.  The  inhabitants  of 
that  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  to  the  PrincipulitiDs  -  and,  duriug  the  apace 
of  three  yearSf  they  shall  be  permitted  to  transfer 
their  domicile  elsewhere,  dispoaiug  freely  of  thetr 
property. 

Article  XXII,— The  Principalities  of  Waltacbiaand 
Moldavia  shalt  continue  to  enjoy  under  tho  susserainty 
of  tho  Porte,  mid  under  tho  guarantee  of  tlie  Contract- 
ing Powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which 
they  aro  in  poss«saion.  Ko  cxeliNsive  protection  shall 
bo  exercised  over  tliem  by  any  of  the  guaranteeing 
Pci  Wei's,  There  shall  bo  no  scparato  right  of  inter- 
feronce  in  their  internal  affairs. 

AftTicLE  XX  HI. —The  Sublime  Porto  en  pages  to 
preaorvo  to  tho  said  Principalities  an  independent  and 
national  administration,  as  well  as  fall  liberty  of 
tvorsliip,  of  legislation,,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
The  Ia*v8  and  statutes  at  present  «n  force  sbail  be 
reTixed,  In  order  to  establish  a  complete  agreement 
in  regard  to  such  revision,  a  Special  Commission,  as 
to  tho  composition  of  whicli  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  ivill  come  to  an  understanding  among  Ibem' 
selves  shall  assemble,  without  delay,  at  Bucharest, 
together  with  a  Com  mission  or  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Tho  busineiS  of  this  (Commission  shall  be  to  investigate 
the  present  state  of  the  Principditiesi,  and  to  propose 
Vases  for  thoir  future  organisation, 

Autu'lk  XXIV.— His  Majesty  tho  Bultan  promises 
to  coDvoko  immediately  in  each  of  the  two  Provinces 


A  Divan  ad  A^  composed  in  saeb  a  manner  as  to 
represent  most  closely  tlie  interest*  of  all  elufisos  of 
society.  Tbcse  Divaus  sliall  be  called  upon  to  express 
tlio  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  defluitivo 
oi'tjanisation  of  tho  Pi-incipfllitiea.  An  injitructiou  from 
tiio  Congress  shall  regulate  the  relations  between  tlio 
Commission  and  tht^e  Divans. 

Article  XXV, — Taking  into  consideration  the 
opinion  oxprosscd  by  the  two  Divans,  tho  Commission 
shnll  transmit,  without  delay,  to  the  present  scat  of  the 
Conferences,  the  result  of  its  own  labours.  Tho  final 
anreenient  with  t)ie  Suzerain  Power  lihatl  be  I'ocorded 
in  a  Convention  to  be  concluded  at  Paris  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties ;  and  a  hatti-sh^rif,  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Convention, 
shall  constitute  definitively  the  organisation  of  those 
Provinces,  placed  thenceforward  under  tho  collective 
guarantee  of  all  the  signing  Powers. 

Articli:.  XXV L — It  is  agreed  tluit  theru  sliaU  bo 
in  the  Principalities  a  national  armed  force,  organised 
with  tho  view  to  maintain  tbo  security  of  the  interior, 
and  to  insure  that  of  the  frontiers,  i^o  impediment 
tlinll  bo  optiosed  to  the  exiraordinaiy  measures  of 
defence  whJcli,  by  agreement  with  the  Sublime  Portu, 
they  niny  be  called  upon  to  take  in  ordor  to  repel  any 
external  E)g]gre,»rion. 

AuTicLE  XXVII.^If  the  iuiemal  tranquillity  of  the 
Principalities  should  bo  menaced  or  compromised,  the 
j^ubtimo  Porte  sbalt  come  to  an  understanding  with  tho 
other  Cotttraciing  I'owers  in  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  maintaining  or  re-eatabliihing  legal  order. 
No  armed  intervention  can  take  place  without  previous 
agreenient  between  tlioso  Powers, 

Article  XXVIIf. — The  Principality  of  Servi*  sliall 
continue  to  bold  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  in  conformity 
witli  the  Imperial  Hats  whicli  fijc  and  determine  its 
rights  and  immunities^  placed  henceforward  under  the 
collecttve  guarantau  of  the  Cuutraciiug  Powers,  lii 
eonsequenee,  the  said  Principality  shall  preserve  its 
independent  mid  national  aduiiniatrutiun,  as  well  tm 
ftill  liberty  of  wort^hip,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and 
of  navigation. 

Abticle  XXIX.— Tho  right  of  garrison  of  the 
Sublimo  Porto,  as  stipulated  by  anterior  regulations^  ta 
muintained.  No  anned  intervention  can  take  place  in 
ScrviA  without  previous  agreement  between  the  High 
Coutracting  Powers, 

AiiTiCLK  XXX.— His  Majesty  the Einpcior  of  All  tho 
BtlBsias,  and  His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  mu.intain»  in  its 
integrity,  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  Astu,  such 
as  it  legally  existed  before  liie  rupture,  lu  order 
to  prevent  all  local  dispute,  tho  line  of  froulier  shall 
bo  verifiod,^  and,  if  necessary,  rectified,  without  any 
prejudico  as  regards  territory  being  sustained  by 
either  I^arty,  For  this  jmrpose,  a  Mixed  Coiomtiiviont 
composed  of  two  Buasian  CJommissioners,  two  Ottoman 
Commlssionezs,  one  £nglisii  Conimiiisiuijer,  and  one 
Fj'cncb  ConunlsBioner,  shall  be  aeut  to  the  spot 
immediately  after  the  re-etitablitthmcnt  of  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Court  of  Uusak  and  tliu 
BubUme  Forte.  Its  labours  shall  bo  completed  within 
the  period  of  eight  months  after  tho  exchange  of  tho 
ratittcations  of  the  present  Treaty. 

Articlk  XXXI.— The  territories  occupied  dor  Sag 
tbo  war  by  the  troops  of  Their  Majesties  tlie  Queen  of 
tbo  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britotn  and  Ireland,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
tlie  King  of  Sardinia,  according  to  the  terms  of  tho 
Conventions  signed  at  ConstauLinople  on  the  twell'ih  of 
March,  Quo  Uious&nd  eight  hundred  and  fifty -four, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  tlio  Sublime  J?orio ; 
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on  IIm  foiirt«ciil]i  of  Juso  «r  Ui«  tamo  jrear  belwiH,^ 
AiutHii  wad  tUo  babUme  rorle  ;  ftod  on  Uie  fifleenlii 

of  llorcU,  Ond  Lbcnii&tul  ifigiit  Itumlrcd  and  ftfty-five, 
botwven  H&rili&iA  nod  ttiu  SubUmo  Torie ;  iliAll  bo 
vvaottktod  M  •aan  »>  powlUb  aiUT  tho  cxcbAJOge  of  th« 
mti6o«U«iii  of  tlie  pr«Mtit  Trv^ty.  Tlio  pflriodi  and 
Out  mofttia  <if  ftx^ocution  «hatl  form  tiio  objecl  of  an 
armmgumaitt  lictwoen  llu>  Hublimu  Porto  and  the 
I'ovtcit*  who«o  troopH  IiAVe  oecupitKi  il4  territory. 

Aiirici^M  XXXJI< — UtitiUhe  TfCfttieH  or  CoovenUont 
wliicb  ojiiatfd  before  tbo  var  bctwciin  Iho  belligerent 
Towcft  hftto  boeii  eithor  renewed  or  replaced  by  new 
ActA,  comiaorco  of  unporiaiion  or  of  oxporUticm  ahiU 
tako  pluco  racipfOOAliy  on  llio  foottug  of  the  regulfitiom 
In  forvo  bofora  Uio  wnr ;  bitd  in  nil  olhc^r  mftttera  their 
■ubjocbi  ituU  bo  napoettvoly  trwii«J  upoo  the  footing 
of  Uio  moat  favoni-od  nation. 

Arttclk  XXXIU.— Thcj  Cotivontion  concluded  thii 
dny  botwecn  Thoir  MajtMiice  th(»  (Juoon  of  tbo  Unttt^d 
Kiaedom  of  OroAt  Hritutii  ami  Irolarid,  the  Emperor  of 
tho  Vrouch,  on  (h6  ono  partj  and  His  Majesty  the 
Kmporor  of  All  ike  Biiada%  on  tlio  other  part,  respoct- 
ing  tho  Ahmd  liland:%  ia  ftod  nutioiAS  annexed  to  the 
prMPUt  Trv&tir,  and  ihid\  luive  ibo  «aino  forco  uud 
validity  oji  if  it  formed  n  (mrt  thort;of. 

AuTiLtJC  XX Xi v.— Tho  prcBcnt  Treaty  thaHl  bo 
rutifivd^  litid  the  mtificattuini  tihnll  lio  oxchJUig^di  fit 
I'Ari*  in  th(j  •puco  of  four  woykn,  or  Hooner  if  [loesible. 

Tn  wiLnoiu  wiioroof,  the  roffpoetive  PlenipotonUsrioa 
hiivu  fli|>nttd  tha  samOf  otid  bjkvo  alKxod  thoroto  tho 
Bcnt  of  their  amii. 


I>ono  at  Pari%  the  ikbijetk  day  of  Um  mm^ 
March,  iin  Une  jpear  Oji«  IliomaBd  tt%kl  )ibiAwI  m 
HAyHMX. 

(LB)  ItfiktirKa, 

(LX)  A.  Walvwhel 

(ti!i.)  BatrM4ii7airiT. 

(La)  c.  M.  tfHMtvnun. 

(LJ4.)  OmjOTF. 

(L.S.)  C,  CATovm, 

(h.H,}  Aai.1. 

AJdititiual  and  T'nmMiipry  ^kfticlt. 

The  «lipuhilions  of  tho  CoiiYcoUoai  i<mnirt>g  i 
Straits,  aignod  tiiii  d«y,  tftuOl  iMii  1m>  j^Hmhlo  tfti 
vcB8ol»^f-««f  omplojod  by  Ibe  tmlligaMBl  FovmIi 
tho  oTocDotioi),  by  saa,  of  tbe  idrritoHeB  owniii  l| 
their  «irmic« ;  but  thv  eaid  stipulation*  ofaBU 
tljoir  L'utlro  ufi'eet  110  oood  m  ibo  ft««ct)«ti«a  aIbB  b 
luriiuuatod. 

Dono  at  I'arifl,  tho  thirtiotlt  day  of  ibe  nisdhl 

Hurchi  m  tho  year  Odq  UioitaooU  ctgiii  huadn^  9i 

fifty  six.  ^ 

[Horo  follow  the  •igiuiiiaR%  ma  ftb0f«.| 


IL  COKVEKTIOKS  ANNEXED  TO  TJIE  TREATY  OF   PEACE. 


1.  Convtittiun  itttii:>ftii  J/vt  Mujt»t^,  ths  Etaperor  0/ 
/111  if  rid,  the  Kiitytiiit  of  the.  /Vtf»c/i,  tht  KtHff  of 
Prusiiti,  the  J\tJtpcror  of  litistia,  and  the  Km^  of 
SartHnia^  ott  the  one  part,  and  the  Stttttia  tin  the  other 
jiftrt.  yr'urrfinff  tfir  Sfmitf  <j/*  the  Danlitncfks  and  <j/' 
'  <it  rSirU,  M*tnJi  3U,  1856.— 

/.  'It  runs,  Apfii27r  uao. 

In  tho  nanio  of  Ahniji;Uly  Ood.—TKoir  Majosties  tho 
Qut'uii  of  llic'  I'nited  Kii>>rdoin  of  Great  tiritniu  and 
li»obHiil»l1itj  Kmp!.'i*or  of  Anntri.-i,  thy  Eo^tcror  of  the 
Froucli,  tJio  Kiii^  uf  Pitiiuto,  tho  I'lntpumr  uf  All  tlio 
HiiiuM,  eigniog  I'lUticx  to  tho  t.«^nvention  of  thu 
thirtoonth  day  of  July,  Ona  tliutiBaud  ui^lit  bundrvd 
and  forty-one  |  and  Kin  ALiJoaty  tlio  King  i^f  Hardin  ia ; 
vriihiiip  to  recqrd  in  common  their  unonimoits  doter> 
tnlii  '  '  iit'onn  to  tho  tinciout  ndo  of  llie  Ottoman 
Km.  imii  to  wJiiuh,  Uie  HtfJtitJ*  of  the  Dajv 

da[irjM'9<  tMi^l  (if  the  Ilosphorus  aro  oJtwod  to  foroi^ 
■hipN-of-war,  m  loiif;  an  tbu  Porte  in  at  pooco.  Tbolr 
mid  imuatioit  uu  tho  oiiu  part,  and  Ilia  Miyjoa^  the 
SuUan  on  Llio  other,  havo  ro&olvod  to  rotiow  the 
€}onvoiitioa  coiidudod  at  London  on  tho  thirtoenlb 
day  of  idly*  Ooo  Ibouiaad  oigbt  hundred  and  forty- 
oucy  with  tlto  oxooption  of  some  modi6oaUona  of  detail 
whioh  do  not  aflvei  iiio  principle  itpon  whioh  it  rest*. 
In  eoiitoquoncc.  Their  said  i^U^osUc'i  have  aained  for 
tiial  parpoao  aa  Ui«ir  Pk«uii>otontianea — [Hero  follow 
lliA  aMiam  and  titlw  of  tho  fuurt««ii  Pleoipoleiitiarioa 
who  had  jmt  ugiied  tho  Troaty  of  Peace]— whot,  afWr 
bavisig  oxoliongod  their  full  powen,  found  w  good  aad 
duo  foTRi,  hav«  N[f>*<^  ^V^  ^^  following  Articles  :— 

AnTicti:  I.'-<Eiii  Hi^ty  tlie  Sultan,  on  tho  one 
p«rt|  dodarea  tliat  ba  is  fini^y  r«Mlvod  to  tnaJntain^ 


for  tho  future,  tho  princtpte  iumariablj  < 
the  ancient  rule  of  Ma  Empii-^  and  in  virtoo  i 
it  hMM  at  oil  timoi  been  proMIiitod  fcur  ihtt  Aijm^t'^m 
of  foreign  Powon  to  entor  the  Strslte  of  ibo  IM» 
nclles  and  of  the  Boaphorus  ;  and  thai*  ao  lo^tfik* 
Porto  ia  at  peace,  Uia  Majesty  will  adittk  m»  ttn^ 
Bhip-of-war  into  tho  aaid  StmiL&,  As4  their  M^)«M 
the  tjuoon  of  tlio  United  Klogdoui  of  Gnat  &JlHi*l 
Ireland,  the  Emporor  of  Anatria^  ihm  BBJjitiOi  af  M 
Frt'ucii,  the  King  of  Prussia,  tho  Smpeftr  1  " 
Kuaaia«t  and  tho  King  of  Sardinia,  um  1ih» 
engogo  to  re«pcct  thia  defcerminaJtioti  of  Hm  i 
to  conform  themMlf^eo  to  tho  principlQ  abgiv*  i 

AnTioLK  II.^Thf)  flultnu  reaerroa  to  f  ' 
post  times,  to  deliver  limiatta  of  pMaafg*  fiir  I 
under  Hofr  of  war,  which  shall  bo  vtii| 
in  the  service  of  the  MiwioiM  of  fbnlgB  Pow«a& 

Akticij^  m.— Tho  mat*  ftw^nilipii  apfdMO  I*  *i 
light  voesela  under  §»ig  df  Wflo-^  wUeh  oacih  rf  •■ 
Contiaoting  Powera  ia  maUbm^mi  to  atariw  A  * 
moutha  of  tho  IMnnb^  in  order  to  wmcvmB  Ifai  ^ 
cution  of  the  rogulatioaa  roUlivo  lo  iha  VJkmtfdM 
river,  and  the  number  of  whieb  is  ^ot  lo  cmmIM 
for  oadi  Power, 

Ahticlb  IV.— Tho  pnoMt  Ga«iv«aiidB,  mmmdM 
tho  Qenora)  Treoty  aigned  a4  PiaHa  Um  dbft  Mt  h 
ratified,  and  the  ratificalieska  afaaU  ' 
the  spaoo  of  four  woeka,  or  aootiM  iti 

In  witoeos  whereof  tba  rnfMoli 

baTO Bigned  tbo ams^aDd  kavo  aAx^ Mht&>tm^t^ 
of  tbett-afmau 

Dono  at  Paria^Oiotlifvtiatk  d^ofilioaBOBtk  of  )teA 
iu  tbo  year  Ono  thooattwl  oigiBi  tia^drvd  Mid  fiAr^ 
[Ham  foUov  lk«  tigminm,  m  Aa««i) 


II 


JL  CbfUMnlion  batweea  th«  Emperor  0/  iSiuna  €md  i&e 

Sukan^  Ivniiing  tJttir  Naonl  Forte  in  the  Black  StOt^ 
Signed  at  Paris,  Matxh  30,  lB5(i,—Bati/kaii»na 
t^ehanged  at  Parisj  AprS  2T,  1858. 

lu  tlic  namo  of  Almiglity  Ood.— Hia  £IaJcsty  tUe 
EiDporDr  of  All  tliQ  KuaBla%  and  His  Imperial  Mnjcsty 
the  Bui  tan,  taking  into  confiiJeration  Hw  iirinciulo  of 
the  ucutnLltsatiou  of  tlic  Black  Bea  established  by  the 
preliminaries  contained  in  tho  Protocol  No-  1^  signed 
at  Paris  ou  the  2uth  of  February  of  Ihe  proBont  year,^ 
•nd  wishiog,  in  consequence,  to  regulato  by  common 
egrecnaent  the  nutaber  aiid  the  force  of  the  light  voitela 
which  thojr  liavo  rosorved  to  UiemsclveB  U>  maint«ia  in 
tho  Block  Sea  fur  the  service  of  their  ootusto^  have 
resolved  to  sign,  with  that  view^  a  special  Convoutton, 
tuid  have  named  for  ttiat  purposo^[heTo  arc  given  tho 
ooniea  and  titles  of  four  PLcuipotentiaries] — wh«,  aftvr 
liaviug  oxchaniEfed  their  full  powers,  fottnd  in  goond  and 
duo  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  t-^ 

Akticlk  1,— Tho  High  Contracting  Parties  mutuoDy 
ongogo  not  to  have  in  the  Ulack  Sea  any  other  vessek- 
of-war  than  those  of  which  tho  nutmbor,  the  foroe^  And 
the  dimensions  are  hcteinaflur  stipulated. 

Article  LI. — Tho  High  Contracting  Partie*  rosttrvc 
(0  themselves  each  io  tuointoin  in  that  sea  six  stoun- 
vc^sols  of  fifty  miitres  in  length  at  the  line  of  llotatioCt 
of  a  tonnage  of  SOO  tons  at  the  tnaximum,  and  four 
light  steam  of  Miling  vessels  of  n  tomuiga  "mluch  tliaU 
bot  exceed  S0(^  tons  e&ch. 

Articlk  in«<— The  present  Convention,  annexed  to 
the  Gcneml  Treaty  sij^ned  at  Fmm  this  day,  shall  bo 
ratified,  and  the  rati^cations  shall  be  excliaugcd  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  tho  respoctive  Flenipotentiariefl 
have  signed  the  came,  and  have  affixed  thereto  tbe 
Mol  of  ^eir  amis. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  iliirticth  day  of  tho  month  of 
March,  in  tlio  year  One  Ihousaud  eight  hundred  and 
§tfty-KX, 

(LJS.)        ORtonr, 
(LB.)        BnLNNOW. 
(L.H.)        Aah. 


Alitnti  /jtimJV.— ^'i^nrJ  at  Pur§\  March  Wj  ISuC- — 
liatl^viitiunji  t^tchatujcd  nt  ParUt  A^nil  27,  1836. 

In  tho  name  of  Almighty  Uod. — Her  Majesty  tlio 
Queen  of  the  t'nitvd  Kiugdoni  of  Orcat  liritaln  and 
Ireland,  His  Majesty  tho  l!hnp«ror  of  the  Frenoh, 
and  Hi«  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  tho  Uustta«, 
wishing  to  extend  to  the  Baltic  Sea  the  harmony 
so  happily  re-established  between  tlicro  in  the  EaM, 
and  thereby  to  oonaolidato  the  benefita  of  th»  gMMh 
nX  peace^  have  reeolved  to  conclude  a  ConTtnlioo, 
and  have  naniod  for  that  porposo— (h«ro  ore  givsn 
the  names  and  titles  of  six  Plenipotentki-ia*]— ^bo, 
after  liaving  oxclianged  their  full  powers,  fonnd  In 
good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles  :— 

Articlk  F,— HI«  Ui^ofty  the  Emjwror  of  All  tho 
Bnasia^  in  erder  to  respond  to  the  dc«iro  wliicli  has 
been  expromed  to  him  hy  Tlieir  Majesties  the  QitMn 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  flreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  tlie  Kmpeftir  of  the  French,  declares  that  the 
Aland  Islands  shall  not  bo  fortified^  and  that  no  mili- 
tary or  naval  establishment  shall  be  momtaiiied  or 
created  there. 

Articls  n.— Tho  p'otent  Convention,  andtexed 
to  the  Oeneral  Treaty  signed  at  Pans  Ibis  day, 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  slmll  bo  ex- 
changed m  the  space  of  four  ivccka,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witaoM  wbra^f,  the  respective  PlepipotenOaries 
have  signed  the  same^  and  have  affixed  tliorcto  tho 
tiftal  of  Iheir  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  tho  thirtieth  day  of  tho  month  of 
Marchf  in  the  jear  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-si3E. 

(LJJ.)  Ct^feKNDOK. 

?L.S.)         Cowi^Kv, 

(L.B.)  A.  WALMWbKI, 

{L.'A.)  ]{OtJR<jtTENkY. 

(LJi.)         OuLOvr. 
(L.8.)        Biti:3(!^ow. 


111.    UEOLARATIONS  OK  MEDIATION  AND  PRIVATEERIHG. 


1 1.  JCxtratt/rom  cAs  Protocol  No.  S3,  0/  tAt  SiUimf  <if  the 
I'liii'jrrM  q/iWw,  April  ii,  U5C;  rthtiag  toM^iHatitm 
(19  (I  Pf'ei'rntive  0/  H'tir. 

Th»  Borl  of  Chkrendon,  having;  demanded  penninion 

'to  lay   before   tlio  Congress  a  propoaition  which   it 

I  appears  to  him  onght  to  be  favourably  received,  states 

'  thai  the  calamittea  of  war  are  still  loo  i>ro8unt  to  every 

wind  not  to  nuke  it  de^iirablo  to  su<<k  out  every 

«podl«nt  calculated  to  prevent  their  return  ;  that  a 

stipulation  had  been  inserted  in  Article  VH.  of  tho 

Treaty  of  Peace,  rooom mending  tluit  in  aiAty  of  diffo- 

rcnec  between  th»  Pcfte  and  one  or  more  of  the  other 

signing  Powers,  reeowse  should  bo  IumI  to  the  medta> 

tion  of  a  friendly  niato  before  resorting  to  force.     Tl»e 

I  first  rienipotcntlary  of  Oreat  Britain  conceives  that 

lUtis  happy  innovatiOD  m%ht  reotivt  ft  more  gvaval 


application^  and  thns  become  a  barrier  against  conflicts 
which    1  '.only  break  forih  because  it  is  not 

always  '  enter  into  explanation  and  to  come 

|o  an  uuijcrsumumg,  Ho  prof^oBf*,  therefore,  to  agree 
upon  A  reMlotloo  calculated  to  aA'oid  to  the  malutc^ 
nanoo  of  peace  tliat  cbatice  of  duration  heniafter, 
witliout  prejudice,  howevei*,  to  tlio  iadeptiidtaot  of 
Oovemmouts. 

Count  Wnlowslti  declares  himoelf  liiihorinfd  to 
support  the  idea  expressed  by  the  first  Fleoipotonttary 
of  CirMt  Britam;  ho  givee  Iho  OMnrano*  tliat  the 
nonipotentiaricA  of  Fran«e  are  wholly  disposed  to 
eonetff  in  the  insertion  in  the  Prolo«ol  of  a  wish  which* 
bemg  fully  in  accenUnce  with  llie  tondcncie*  of  our 
c|wch,  would  not  in  any  way  fetter  the  free  action  of 
Oovomments. 

CDost  Bool  would  not  he«itat«  to  eoacnr  in  the 


opinion  of  Che  Plenipot^iiliariei  of  Greai  Britsin  ftnd 
of  Fnuico,  if  thm  reaolution  of  U)«  €oogr«B  is  Ut  have 
tUo  form  indicated  bj  Cuutit  Walewski ;  but  lie  coiiM 
not  take,  in  tl)e  iHune  c>f  It  is  Court,  ui  absolute 
ttigsgeiDCDt  c«Ictilatvd  to  liait  the  uidcpendetica  of 
dm  AMtriaii  Cabinet. 

1^  Earl  of  Clorondon  rt^pliea  tliat  caeb  Power  is, 
find  witl  be,  llie  sole  jud«e  of  tlie  r^quiremenU  of  im 
hononr  and  of  it4  inltrecti  ;  that  it  is  bi^  no  meaiifl  hiB 
iiitL'Htioii  lo  Testrict  the  authority  of  this  (.JovernmentA, 
but  (inly  to  afford  tUvm  llie  opportuiiity  of  uot  having' 
recoxiriii  to  arms  whenever  diffbrvnees  maybe  adjuBtod 
hy  other  ineana. 

Baron  ManteuffoT  givec  the  aaaarancA  tlial  tlid  Kiog, 
big  ungfiAt  ll(Iaiitt<r,  completely  shires  the  ideaa  set 
forth  by  the  Karl  of  Clarendon ;  that  be  therefore 
considers  himself  authorised  to  adhere  to  tb^m,  and 
to  give  tliL'iii  the  tilmost  develojiinent  which  tlioy 
ndmit  of. 

Count  OrbflT,  wbklo  odroittiog  the  wiadom  of  the 
[iroposal  made  to  the  CongTu«a,  considers  tliat  be  must 
refer  to  bia  Court  respectini^  it^  before  lie  csprenot  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Fienipotcmtiarics  of  Kussia. 

Count  Cavour,  before  he  ^iwa  bis  opinion,  wiahos  to 
know  wboUjer,  in  ttm  intention  of  the  autjior  of  the 
protroniion,  the  vtkU  to  be  ejeproisod  by  the  Coogreee 
would  extend  lo  tnibtary  interventions  direeicd  ogainHt 
diifucto  Ooverunicula. 

Lord  Clarendon  replies  that  tlie  'wish  of  the  Congrecs 
sliould  allow  of  the  meet  general  appbeation ;  be 
observes  tliut  if  the  good  offices  of  another  Power  bad 
induced  the  Government  of  Greece  to  respect  the  laws 
of  neutrality,  Frtuioe  and  Engluid  ivotild  very  pro- 
bably bave  abstained  from  oecupying  the  PirfDuia  with 
Uiair  troops.  He  refera  to  the  cfForte  made  hy  the 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  in  18*23^  iu  order  to  prevent 
the  iirincd  intervention  which  took  place  at  that  time 
in  Spain. 

Count  Wulewski  adds,  that  there  is  no  question  of 
itipulating  for  a  right  or  of  taking  an  engagement ; 
that  the  wish  expressed  by  tlie  Oongresa  cannot  in 
any  cnso  oppost)  limils  to  the  liberty  of  Jiidgnu>nt  of 
which  no  Power  can  divcflt  itself  in  questions  af}'ecting 
its  difi^nity  ;  that  there  is  therefore  no  inuonvcnieoco  in 
attacliin|f  a  gencml  character  to  tJie  idea  entertained 
by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  nnd  in  giving  to  it  the  most 
esitendcd  npplicatioiK 

Count  Biiol  atipi'<ivt:a  the  proposition  in  the  ahapc 
that  Lord  Cliirundon  hna  presented  it,  as  having  a 
humane  object ;  but  he  ceiiM  not  aijscnt  to  it  if  it  were 
wiuhud  to  give  to  it  too  gieut  an  extension,  or  to  deduce 
from  it  conKoquencos  favourable  to  de  fado  Govern- 
ments, and  to  doctrines  which  ho  cannot  admit.  He 
desires,  besides,  that  the  CDnrercncc,  at  th«  niom^jnt  of 
teiTninatinir  its  lahonrs, should  not  find  itnelf  comjielled 
to  discnsn  irritating  (pieationH,  caloulaled  to  disturb 
the  perfect  hannony  which  hnj»  not  ceased  to  prevail 
Binong  tlio  Plenipotentiaries, 

Count  Cavonr  dcelarcH  that  ho  is  fully  iiatisfiod  with 
the  exptanationi  which  bo  has  elicited,  and  he  accedes 
to  the  propositi oti  Biibtnitted  to  the  Congress- 

Whereupon,  tho  Plenipotentiaries  do  not  hesitate 
to  oxpfuRfl  in  the  name  of  their  Covernmonta,  the 
wish  thiit  Jitatcfl  between  which  any  serious  misun- 
dorstnnding  may  arise,  should,  before  appealing  lo 
Arnifl,  havi#  recourse,  as  far  as  cirL'umsiaticca  might 
jiUow,  to  tho  good  office*  of  a  friendly  Power,     The 


Plenipotentiariea    hope    ibmt    Om    Gove 
represented  at  the  CongrMa  will  «niS«  is 

moot  which  has  ni«{Hrcd    iJbo  wiah  rvoaHl«4  i^ 
present  Protocol. 

fTbn  ttgii«ttir«a  foltow.] 
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Plgnip<ttr!itmriu  of  Grtat   Briiam.    A^tttriot  thm 
Pntstia^  liutiiaj  Sardimm,  and    Tmrhgt^   u»nmiiii 

Con<7r(4f  at  Parity  April  16,  185^ 

The  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  tho  Treilj 
Paris  of  tho  thirtieth  of  Uarch^  One  tboosBsi  e% 
hundred  and  fifty-sijE,  awembled  ita  coDfemice^ 

Considering  t  That  maritirno  law,  in  tlane  of  wir,  k 
lon|^  been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disftutc^ ;  ttatjf 
uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  llio  duties  En  i 
matter,  give  rise  to  diflerence*  of  opfnion 
neutrals  and  l}elii^*rcjit«  ^vtiieb  utuy  ooc^non  | 
difUculties,  and  evtn  conflicts  ;  that  it  ta 
advantajTcous  to  cstab1i<>h  a  uiiifonii  do 
important  a  point  ',  ihtkL  tho  PleDi[>(]|<.'iitt]Lries)d 
iu  Congress  At  Paris  cannot  In-"-*-  •- 
intentions  by  which  their  Govct 

than  by  seeking  to  introduco  into  it:  . 

fixed  principles  in  ttiis  respect  ; 

The  above-mentioned  PlenipHotentiarie 
authorised^  rcselved  to  concert  amoag^  tl»e«iiaeJi> 
tho  means  of  attaining  this  object  ;  and  faav 
to  an  a^grcenient,  have  adopted  tUo  foUowiog'i 
Declaration  :— 

1,  Privateering  is,  and  remains^  a!..  " 
neutral  Hag  covers  enemy's  goodja,  «  r 
of  contraband  of  war  ;   .1.   Neutral   gixxiA, 
exception   of  contraband   of   wnr,   ore   iMit 
capture  under  enemy's  fln^  ;  4,  StoclcBd«<^  ] 
bo  binding,  must  bo  effective — that  in  to  suyT 
by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prfveut  «o 
eotLst  of  tlio  enemy. 

The  Oovemmeutd  of  tho  undermgtied 
tiarics  engage  to  bring  the  preseut  l>e<;b 
knowledge  of  the  States  nbich  have  not 
tho  Con^Tcsa  of  Paris,  Ktid  to  invito  the 
to  it.  Convinced  that  tho  maxini^  wliii 
procluim  cannot  but  be  recoivei]  wiili  grab 
whole  world,  the  nndcrsigned  PlctiipotvUll 
not  that  the  offbrt^  of  their  Uovcmicictittf  (o* 
general  adoption  thereof,  will  be  crowned  wtii  ^ 
success.  The  present  Declaration  is  not  und  sM<il 
be  binding,  except  between  those  Powers  «J»  W» 
acceded,  or  shall  act;ede,  to  it.  ~ 

iJono  at  Paris,  tho  sixtcontli  of  April,  Od»  « 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-six- 


(Signed) 


Buoi>ScnADi 

IU  Bvtn. 
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DECLARATIOKB  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  EUROPE. 
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IV.  DECLARATIONS  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  EUROTE. 


II 


1.  Ertraetfr&m  tU  Protocol  No,  22,  of  the  Sitting  p/  th^ 
Contfress  n/ Paris  on  Me  Sth  of  April  1856  ;  tfhtiup  to 
GrtfCf,  htihj^  tht  Press  in  Brftjivnt^  and  tA*  Rifjhts  of 
Neutrals. 

Count  Wnlewski  sirggoBta  that  it  u  dcBlrabIc  that  tho 
Plenipotcntiarie*,  before  tlicy  septirale,  sbouJd  intcr- 
cbojigo  their  ideas  oti  different  subjects  vvbich  require 
to  be  fletklcd,  And  wbicb  it  tnigtit  be  advantageous  to 
take  up,  in  order  to  prevent  freaj!  complications. 
A I  though  specially  aHBcmbled  for  settling  tbo  Eastern 
question,  tha  Confjrcsa^  according?  tu  the  first  I'lenipg- 
tantiarj  of  FroncCp  n'ould  liavo  cause  to  reproach  itself 
fur  not  huving  taken  advantage  of  tho  circumstance 
wJiich  brings  to^jetbcr  the  RcprcBentativea  of  the  prin- 
cipal Powers  of  Europe^  to  clear  up  cor  tain  questions,  to 
lay  down  certain  principles,  to  express  iutentiou$ ;  in 
finCf  to  make  certain  dt>c  la  rations,  dwnys  and  solely 
with  the  vJaw  of  insuring  the  future  trannuilUty  of 
the  world,  by  dispelling,  before  they  become  menacing, 
tlie  ctouda  irhlch  aie  still  seen  looming  on  the  polltieul 
horizon. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  he  soya,  thai  Qrooco  is  In  on 
abnormal  state.  Tho  anarchy  to  which  that  country 
was  a  prey,  baa  comjiolled  Franco  and  England  to 
send  troops  to  tho  Pirroits  at  a,  time  when  their 
armies  were  already  fully  occupied.  The  Congress 
knows  in  wliat  state  Greece  was  ;  nclihcr  ia  it  igno- 
rant that  the  present  state  is  fur  from  being  satis* 
fdotory.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  he  advantageous 
tlmt  the  Towel's  roprofientod  in  the  Confjreas  should 
manifest  tiuj  wish  to  see  the  tlurce  protecting  Courts 
t;ike  into  serious  consideration  the  deplorable  situation 
of  tho  kingdom  which  they  have  created,  and  devise 
means  to  make  provision  for  it  J 

Count  Walowskl  docs  not  doubt  that  the  Earl  of 
Clarendoti  will  julu  with  him  In  declaring  that  the 
two  Governments  await  with  impatience  the  time 
when  they  (ihiiH  bo  at  liberty  to  temiinato  an  occtipa- 
lion  ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  they  are  unable,  without 
the  moiSt  serionn  ineoavcnlcnce,  to  put  an  end^  so  long 
aa  real  modificatluns  sluiill  not  bo  introduced  into  tho 
Btate  of  things  in  Greece. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  France  then  observes 
that  tho  Pontifical  States  are  equally  in  an  abnormal 
condition  ;  that  the  neceaaity  for  not  leaving  the  country 
to  auarchy,  bad  induced  Franco  as  well  as  Austria  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  tlm  Holy  See,  by  causing 
llouio  lo  be  occupied  by  French  troops,  wbde  the 
Austrian  troops  occupied  the  Legations. 

He  atntes  that  Franco  had  a  twofold  motive  for 
complying  without  hesitation  with  the  demand  of  tho 
Holy  See,  as  a  Catholic  Power  and  as  a  European 
Power.  The  title  of  eldest  son  of  the  church,  which 
is  tho  boast  of  tho  Sovereign  of  France,  makes  it  a 
duty  for  tho  Emperor  to  afl'ord  aid  and  support  to  tim 
Sovereign  Pontiff ;  tho  tranquillity  of  tho  Itomtui 
Stotefl,  and  that  of  l}ie  wbote  of  Italy,  affects  tee  closely 
tho  maintenance  of  social  order  in  Eurupo,  for  Franco 
not  to  have  an  overhear! og  intcreet  in  secaring  it  by 
all  the  means  in  her  power.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impoBsihlt:  to  overlook  the  abnormal  condition  of 
a  Power  which,  in  order  to  maintain  itself^  requires  to 
bo  supported  hy  foreign  troops. 

Count  Walewski  does  not  bcsitate  to  declare,  and 
he  trusts  that  Count  liuol  will  join  in  the  declaration, 
iW  not  only  ia  Franco  ready  to  withdraw  ber  troop«, 


but  that  she  cai-nestly  dcalrcs  to  recall  them  so  soon 
as  that  can  ho  don©  without  inconvenience  as  regards 
the  internal  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  autho< 
rity  of  the  Pontifical  Oevemraent,  in  the  prosperity  ef 
which  the  Emperor,  his  august  Sovereign,  tokei  tlko 
most  lively  interest. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Frajico  Teprosenta  bow 
desirable  it  la  for  tho  balance  of  power  in  Europe  that 
tho  rtem:ui  Goverameut  should  be  consolidated  m 
attlficiont  strength  for  the  French  and  Austrian  troops 
to  bo  able,  without  inconvenience,  to  evacuate  tbo 
Pontifical  States;  and  ho  considers  that  a  wish  ej(r 
pressed  In  this  sense  might  not  bo  without  advantage. 
In  any  cose,  he  does  not  doubt  that  the  assurances 
which  might  bo  given  by  Prance  and  Austria  as  to 
their  real  intentions  in  this  rcspece,  would  Jiavo  a 
salutary  influence. 

Following  up  the  samo  order  of  ideas»  Count 
^Valowski  asks  himself  if  it  is  not  to  tie  desired  ihnt 
certaia  Governments  of  tho  Italian  Peninsula,  hy  wdl- 
devised  acts  of  clemency,  and  by  rallying  to  th«ni> 
solves  niinds  gone  astray  but  not  perverted,  tthouid 
put  an  end  to  a  syatem  which  ia  directly  opposed  to 
its  object,  and  which,  instead  of  reaching  the  enemies 
of  public  order,  has  the  effect  of  weakening  tho 
Governments,  and  of  fumipihing  partitjuns  to  popular 
faction.  In  bis  opinion  it  would  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  Government  of  the  Two  iSleilies^  as  well 
iiti  to  tbo  cause  of  order  in  tlie  Italian  Penlnauloj  to 
enlighten  that  Government  as  to  the  false  course  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  He  Is  of  opinion  that  warnings 
conceiveii  in  this  iense,  and  procceriing  from  tlio 
Powers  represented  in  the  Congress,  would  bo  the 
better  received  by  tho  Neivpolilan  Government,  as 
that  Government  could  not  doubt  the  inoti-vcs  which 
dictated  them. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Franco  then  says,  tlmt 
ho  must  call  the  attention  of  tho  Congress  lo  &  subjuoi 
which,  although  more  particularly  affecting  Franco, 
is  not  tbo  leas  of  groat  Interest  for  all  the  Powers 
of  Europo.  Ho  considers  it  auporfiuous  to  stat«i  that 
there  are  every  day  printed  In  Uelgium  publications 
tho  most  insulting,  tbo  mogt  hoiitile  iigalnst  France 
and  hor  Government ;  that  revolt  and  assassination 
are  openly  advocated  in  them.  He  remarks  tiiat  quite 
recently,  Belgian  nowsjsapers  have  ventured  to  extol 
tbo  society  called  '  La  Alarianuc/  ibe  tendencies  and 
object  of  which  are  known  ;  that  all  these  publlcatiouB 
are  so  many  implements  of  war  directed  against  the 
repose  and  tranquil lity  of  Franco  by  the  oaeinies  of 
social  order,  who,  relying  on  the  impunity  wbicb  they 
find  under  the  bhctter  of  titc  Belgian  legistation/  retain 
the  hope  of  eventually  realising  their  euI}iablo 
designs. 

Count  Wnlowski  declares  that  the  intention  and 
solo  desire  of  the  Govemtneut  of  tbo  Empire  is  to 
maintain  the  beat  relations  with  Belgium  ;  he  readily 
adds  that  Franco  has  reason  to  bo  satlsAed  with  the 
Belgian  Government,  and  with  its  eSuris  to  mitigate  a 
atate  of  things  which  it  is  uaablo  to  alter  r  its  legisla^ 
tion  not  allowing  it  either  to  restrain  the  exoosscs  ef 
the  press,  or  Lo  take  the  initiative  in  a  reform  which 
h»s  become  absolutely  iodlaponsftblc.  Wo  should 
regret,  he  says,  to  be  obliged  ourselves  to  make 
Belgium  couiprohend  tho  strict  tieccssity  for  modify- 
ing a  legislation  which  does  not  allow  its  Government 
to  fulfil  the  fin  I  of  international  dutiea — that  of  not 


oaiaUingt  or  allowing  to  be  assiuledj,  the  mternal 
tnmquUlity  of  tho  ncighbomiag  8tAteft.  Bepresenta' 
tions  addressed  hj  tho  stronger  to  the  l«n  strong  biivo 
too  much  llic  appoarances  of  monoce,  and  thai  is  what 
we  desire  to  avoid.  Dot  if  the  Bcpr6seDt«.tiTe«  of  tlie 
Great  Powers  of  Exiropc,  vi owing  in  tho  ttuno  light 
wilh  ourselves  itni  nocc«sUy,  should  find  it  lueftil  to 
oxpirets  tlieir  opinion  in  thia  respect,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  tho  Belginn  GoTenun«nt,  relying  upon 
all  reasonable  pcr^ions  in  Belginin,  would  bo  ablo  to 
pnl  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  full 
sooner  or  later  to  give  rise  to  difiicultic«,  and  oven 
real  dani^rs,  fv^hidi  it  is  tho  intorest  of  Belgium  to 
avert  beforehand. 

Count  Walowski  proposes  to  the  Congress  to  eon- 
oludo  its  work  by  a  decta.ralion  which  would  constitute 
a  remarkable  advnnce  in  internatioual  law,  and  which 
would  be  roccived  by  tho  wbob  world  with  a  eoiiti- 
mont  of  lively  gratitude. 

The  Congfess  of  Westphalia^  ho  adds,  sanctioned 
liberty  of  conscionco  ;  tho  Congreas  of  Vienna  sanc- 
tioned the  abolition  of  tho  Slave  Trnde,  and  tho  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  rivers. 

It  would  be  truly  worthy  of  the  Congress  of  Papj« 
ta  lay  down  the  Imsis  of  a  unifonn  maritime  law  in 
timo  of  war  aa  regards  neutrals.  The  four  following 
principles  would  oomplotely  effect  that  object : — 1.  Tho 
abolition  of  privateering ;  2.  The  neutral  flag  coveiw 
enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of  war  ;  3.  Neutral 
^ooda,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
cjipturc  even  under  oncmy's  flag ;  4.  Blockades  are 
net  binding  except  in  so  fai-  as  tboy  are  effective. 
This  would  indtiKl  be  a  glorions  result,  to  which  none 
of  US  could  bo  indifferent. 

Tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  sharing  tho  opinions  ©x- 
pressed  by  Count  Walewski,  declares  tliat,  like  Fmnee, 
England  proposca  to  recall  the  troops  which  Fsho  was 
obliged  to  eend  to  Greece  so  soon  as  elio  aball  bo  able 
to  do  so  without  inconvonioncc  to  tho  public  tranquil* 
lity ;  but  that  it  ia  nccpseaiy,  in  the  first  in^tanee, 
to  provido  solid  guarantotM  for  tho  maintonanco  of 
a  satisfactory  atate  of  things.  According  to  bliu^  the 
Protecting  Powers  may  agree  among  thcmaclvcs  upon 
tho  remedy  whieb  it  is  indiflponsablo  to  apply  te  a 
systom  injurious  to  the  country,  and  which  haa 
altogether  departed  firom  tho  object  which  they  had 
proposed  to  themiclvesi,  when  cfitabliahing  there  an 
iridc|iendcnt  monarchy^  for  tho  wellboing  and  the 
ppoeperity  of  the  Greek  peopto- 

The  Jirst  Plenipotentiary  ef  Great  Britain  romarks 
that  tho  Treaty  of  March  30  opens  a  now  era ;  tliat— aa 
the  Emperor  liad  said  to  the  Congress  on  receiving  it 
after  tho  signaturo  of  the  Treaty— this  era  is  that  of 
peace  ;  but  in  order  to  bo  consistent,  nothing  should 
he  omittod  to  rouder  that  poaco  solid  and  lasting ; 
that,  representing  tho  principal  Powert  of  Europe,  tho 
Congrets  would  fail  in  ita  duty  if,  on  separating,  it 
sanctioned  by  its  silence  a  state  of  things  which  is 
injurious  to  the  political  equilibrium,  and  which  is  far 
from  ehiolding  peace  from  danger  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  eountriea  of  Europe. 

Wo  have  just  provided,  continues  the  Earl  of 
ClRreoden,  for  tho  evacuation  of  tho  different  torri- 
tortos  occupied  by  foreign  armies  during  tbc  war  ;  we 
have  just  taken  the  solemn  engagement  to  effect 
the  evacuation  within  the  sbortest  period  ;  how 
would  it  ho  possible  for  us  not  seriously  to  advert 
to  occupations  which  took  j^laco  before  the  war,  and 
to  abstain  from  devising  roeaaa  for  putting  an  end 
to  them  ! 

The  first  ricnipotentiary  of  Groat  Britain  does  not 


consider  it  of  any  nse  to  inqnire  ft*  to  tii«  mm 
wtuch  have  brought  foreign  annies  into  mrioa  fm 
of  Italy;  but  he  conaideni  thai  mo  adBlttiaf  tli 
those  cansoB  wore  legitimate,  it  is  n«i  ibe  iMi  fin 
that  the  result  is  an  abnormftl  und  irm^nlir  alMe  4 
things,  which  can  be  justified  oidj  hf  «xtrMn»  Mc« 
sity,  and  which  should  cotne  to  mn  end  am  aoom  m  III 
neceasity  ia  no  longer  imperiously  felt ;  titait  MMI 
thclcas,  if  endeavour?  aro  not  ruade  to  put  an  tal  ti 
that  nocosaity,  it  will  continue  to  «xini  ;  thni  if  ««  « 
content  to  depend  upon  the  nrmed  fan*,  teMii  • 
seeking  to  apply  a  remedy  to  t)io  jnift  esBMi  rf  Al 
contend  it  is  certain  that  a  myvtem  liuln 
for  the  GovcmmontSy  and  lam«cQ(nbl«  tor  Ikm 
will  be  perpetuated.  He  conceh-es  Uini  th» 
stration  of  tbo  Boman  States  prosotito 
from  whence  dangers  may  nriso  whicb  Urn  CSmffrm 
has  tho  right  to  nttempt  to  nvert ;  H^X  t4>  9^gl««i  Afli 
would  bo  to  run  the  risk  of  Inbourii^  fbr  tim  binil 
of  such  resolutions  aa  all  ike  G^tvenuMinlt  oialHi 
and  wJsh  to  prevent.  The  pn»bl«m  ^Mdb  ll  if  * 
matter  of  urgently  to  solv^,  eoiLaiat%  lin  tmmAwiiU 
combijiing  the  retreat  of  the  foreigfn  tfttofm  wik.  f» 
maintenance  of  trajiqnillity^  and  Uio  K^ltitiem  6epah 
on  tho  organisation  ef  an  admlnidtrwiion  whirii  If 
reviviug  conhdeneo  wonld  render  tbn  Oonnaal 
independent  of  foreign  support  t  tint  pqufsi  Mm 
snceeoding  in  maintaining  a  OoTemmnni  to  nWckte 
public  sentiment  is  hostilo^  nnd  ikcfre  wquM  i«A 
from  it,  in  liis  opinion^  a  part  whk-h  Ptnoes  mi 
Austria  would  net  wish  their  nrraten  to  pertotm.  fm 
the  wellbcing  of  tlio  Pontifical  6iate%  a*  ahto  fcriv 
interest  of  the  sovereign  an^ctrity  of  tilt  Bop&4 
wonldj,  therefore^  in  hia  opimiein,  be  ndi«Bm««»n 
recommend  tho  secularisation  of  tlie  QoyamiiMK^gi 
the  oi^ganisation  of  an  admitiistmtive  ijutjii  b  k» 
mony  with  Iho  spirit  of  the  ag<o,  and  Iwviaf  iir  ii 
object  tho  happiness  of  tho  peoplo.  U«  ad  '  ^^^ 
this  reform  might  porbnps  offer  in  Bon* 
tho  present  moment,  certain  diffieiiitlM , 
thinks  thai  it  might  easily  be  accompdabcd 
Legations. 

The  fin^t  Plenipotentiary  ef  Orent  BWlam 
that  for  tlic  Isist  eight  years  Bologi^  ^m  Iimb  ■• 
state  of  siege,  and  tltat  the  rural  dtatriets  tfo  tmrntt^ 
by  brigao<y  ;  it  may  be  hoped,  he  ytink%  tfcii  If 
establishing  in  thii  pari  of  the  Roamn  Btakm  M 
administrattTc  and  judicial  tiynUnnf  nt  mimi  ^tdt 
and  distinct^  and  that  by  oi^aniain^  tbeiv  a  Hiarf 
armed  forco|,  eeenrity  and  eociifdeno»  wonld  nftflf 
be  restored,  and  the  Aostriati  trooftoi  nifM  ilM^ 
withdraw  withont  having  to  Rpprebciid  Ui#  rtdn^ 
fresh  troubles ;  it  is  at  Icnat  an  e]tp«riaMei  ^ii^ 
in  his  opinion,^  ought  to  be  attempted,  »ad  i> 
remody  propoaod  for  indisputable  oWla  vagbi  H  t* 
submitted  by  the  Congreas  to  tbn  serfont 
of  the  Pope, 

As  regards  the  Neapolitan  Gotigrrmko^ 
Picnipotcntiary  of  Groat  Britain  is  deafnMBlf 
ing  the  e^tamplo  given  him  by  Cennt  "W 
passing  over  in  silence  acta  'whlcb  have 
grievous   notoriety.     Ho  is   of  opimoa  thai  i£ 
doubtless  be  admitted  in  principle  tluu  no 
has  the  right  to  interfere  in   tho   utt4«nal 

other  States  ,■  but  ho  considora  tliere  am 

tho  exception  to  this  rule  bocomeft  eqitftUr  a 

a  duty.     Tho  Neapolitan  Govcmitient  sam^ 

have  conferred  this  right^  and  to  bavn 

duty  upon  Europe ;  and  ma  tho  OovermnottB  upr 

Bcnted   in  tho  Congress  aro   alf   emaOy  dcEir^» 

support    the    monarchioal    pHnei]^    vid    la  n^ 


mnaf  i»li 


rovolutiort,  it  is  a  duty  to  lifl  up  their  voicce  against 
a  system  wliiuh  kecpa  up  revolationary  form  on  t 
among  tho  masses  inatcnd  of  seeking  to  modorato 
it,  *  We  da  not  ^viali/  Ut>  says«  ^  tliat  peace  Ethould 
be  disturbed,  and  thero  is  no  penco  without  jus^iico  ; 
wo  ought^  thcDf  to  mako  kuo^'ii  to  tho  Km^  of 
Knploa  tho  wish  of  the  Congicas  for  tho  anioUora- 
Lion  of  bis  fii^stctn  of  government — a  w'lah  wlucli 
caonot  remain  without  effoct— and  re^iuiro  of  him 
an  amnostj  in  favour  of  tho  persona  who  have  been 
condetnned  or  who  aw  impriaoned  without  trial  for 
political  offencofl,' 

As  regards  tho  obaervationa  offered  by  Count 
Walewski  on  tho  oxccftses  of  the  Belgian  prcss^  and 
tliQ  dangers  whifh  result  thorcfrom  to  adjoining 
countries,  tho  Flonipotentiaries  of  Bn gland  admit  their 
importance  ;  but  as  tho  Ilcprosontativca  of  a  country 
in  which  a  free  and  independcut  press  in,  so  to  say, 
ono  of  tho  fundnmcntat  Institutions^  they  cannot 
Umd  their  saneiion  to  measures  of  coercion  against 
tho  prc«B  of  another  Stato.  Tho  first  Flenipotontiary 
of  (JfLint  Britain,  while  deploring  tho  violence  in  which 
ceriniu  or  guns  of  the  Bolgian  press  indulge^  doos  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  the  authors  of  tho  execrable 
doctrines  to  which  Count  Walewski  alludes,  the  men 
who  preach  astaassination  aa  the  moans  of  attaining  a 
pohtical  objocti  arc  undeserving  of  the  proteetion 
whieh  guarantees  to  the  press  its  libcrtjr  and  its 
independeoce. 

In  concluding,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  obserroa  that, 
liko  France,  England  at  tiie  commencement  of  the 
war  soQght  by  ovory  means  to  mitigate  its  effects,  and 
that  with  this  view  she  ronoimccd,  for  tho  beneiit  of 
neutrals  during  tho  struggle  \yhich  baa  now  come  to 
on  end,  principles  which  up  to  that  time  she  imd 
inTftriabljr  roauatalned.  He  adds,  tlmt  Kngiand  is 
disposed  to  rcruounco  them  dctinitivoly,  providod  that 
privateering  is  equally  abolished  for  ever  ;  that  privn- 
tcoring  is  nothmg  otso  than  an  organised  and  logal 
piracy,  and  privateers  ono  of  the  greatest  scourges 
of  war  i  and  that  our  condition  of  civilisation  and 
bumtmity  requires  that  an  end  should  bo  put  bo  a 
system  which  is  no  longer  suitable  to  the  present  day. 
Even,  bewever,  if  the  whole  of  tho  Congress  were  to 
adopt  tho  proposition  of  Count  Walewski,  it  ihould 
bo  well  uudcristood  that  it  would  only  bo  binding  in 
rogsrd  to  tho  Towers  who  nxay  accede  to  it,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  appca^led  to  by  Governments  who  may 
risfuse  their  accession. 

Ootint  Orlotl'  observes  that  the  powers  with  which 
bo  is  ^imishcd  having  for  their  sole  object  the 
restoration  of  poaco,  ho  doen  not  consider  himself 
authorised  to  lake  part  in  a  disciisaion  which  his 
instmctions  hrid  not  provided  for. 

Count  Buol  congratuhitcs  himsolf  on  seeing  tlio 
Governments  of  Fmnco  and  England  disposed  to  put 
an  end,  as  Hpeedily  as  possible,  to  the  occupation  of 
Onecco-  Austria,  ho  gives  tlio  asaurancc,  wiahoa  most 
sinoorely  for  the  prosperity  of  that  kingdom,  and  is 
stjually  desirous  with  Franco  that  all  tho  States  of 
lEurope  ihould  enjoy,  under  the  protoction  of  public  law, 
their  political  todepctidenee  and  complete  prosperity. 
Ho  decs  not  doubt  timt  one  of  the  ossontial  conditions 
of  so  desirable  a  state  of  things  exists  in  the  wisdom 
of  a  k'giiiiatioii  so  combined  as  to  prevent  or  ropr^css 
tho  ex^cesses  of  tho  press  which  Count  Walowski,  with 
so  much  ri»S0>n,  has  blamed,  when  speaking  of  a 
neigfaboiiring  State,  and  tho  repression  of  which  must 
be  DonsiderAd  as  a  European  necessity.  lie  hopes  thai 
in  60.  the  atatet  of  the  Continent  whero  tho  press 
presonta  Uio  same  dangers,  tho  Uovcrumonts  wiU  bo 


able  to  lind  in  their  legislation  the  means  of  restrnining 

it  within  proper  limits,  and  that  tboy  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  secure  peace  agains^t  fresh  international 
complications. 

As  regards  the  principles  of  maritime  law  which 
tho  first  Flenipotontiary  of  Franw  has  proposed  for 
adoption,  Count  Buol  declares  that  he  appreciates 
their  spirit  and  bearing,  but  that  not  being  author- 
ised by  his  instructions  to  ejtpress  an  opinion  upon 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  ho  must,  fer  tho 
time^  confine  himself  to  announeing  to  tho  Con- 
gress that  he  is  prepared  to  solicit  the  orders  of  his 
Sovereign  thereupon. 

Dut  hero,  ho  says,  his  task  must  end.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him,  indeed,  to  discuss  the  internal 
situation  of  jndepondent  States,  which  are  not  repre- 
sented at  the  Congreasp,  The  Plenipotentiaries  have 
received  no  other  commission  than  to  apply  thomaelv^ 
to  tho  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  they  have  not  l>cen 
convened  for  tho  purpose  of  making  known  to  indc> 
pendent  Sovereigns  wishes  in  regard  te  tlio  internal 
organisation  of  their  Btatea  ;  the  full  powers  deposited 
among  tho  acts  of  tho  Congress  prove  thi«.  The 
iuitructions  of  the  Austrian  Flenipotentiarics,  at  all 
events,  having  defined  the  object  of  the  misHien  which 
hos  been  intrusted  to  thorn,  they  would  not  bo  at 
liberty  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  wlucb  those 
instrnotiens  have  not  anticipated. 

For  tho  same  reasons,  Count  Buol  coneeivei  that  he 
must  abstain  from  entering  into  the  train  of  ideas 
adverted  t^  by  tho  first  Flenipotontiary  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  giving  explanations  upon  tho  dura- 
tion of  tho  occupation  of  tho  Horn  an  States  by  tho 
Austrian  troops,  although  adhering  entirely  and  com- 
pletely to  the  words  uttered  by  the  first  Plenipotentiary 
of  Fpanco  on  this  subject. 

Count  Walewski  obaorvea  that  there  is  no  question 
either  of  adopting  definitive  reaolutions  or  of  ontenng 
into  engagements,  still  loss  of  interfering  directly  with 
the  internal  affidrB  of  Govenunents  represented  or 
not  repreiented  at  the  Congress ;  but  merely  of  consoli- 
dating, of  completing  the  work  of  peace,  by  taking 
into  serious  consideration  bcforeband  the  fresh  compli- 
cations which  might  arise,  either  from  the  indeHnito 
and  unjustifiable  prolongation  of  certain  foreign  occupa- 
tions, or  from  an  unseasonable  and  impolitic  MyBtem  of 
severity,  or  from  a  turbulent  licantiousoesa  at  variau«;e 
with  iut^emational  duties. 

IJaron  Htibncr  replies  that  the  rionipotenttarlcs  of 
Austria  arc  not  authorised  cither  to  give  an  assurance 
or  to  exproes  wishes :  tho  reduction  of  the  Austrian 
army  in  tho  Legations  a ufiic lent !y  shews,  in  his  opinion^ 
tliat  the  Imperial  Cabinet  intends  to  withdraw  its 
troops  as  soon  as  such  a  measure  shall  be  considered 
opportune. 

Baron  ManteufFel  declares  tliat  he  knows  enough  of 
the  intentions  of  the  King,  Ills  august  Master,  not  to 
hesitate  to  express  his  opinion  on  tbe  questions  on 
wluch  tho  Congress  is  engaged,  although  ho  has  no 
inatmctions  on  tbe  subject. 

Tho  maritime  principles,  says  the  fii*st  Plenipoten' 
tiai'y  of  Prussia,  which  tho  Cengresa  is  invited  to 
adopt,  have  always  been  professed  by  Prussia,  who  has 
constantly  exerted  herself  to  obtain  tbeir  recognition ; 
and  he  considers  himself  autlioiised  to  take  part  in 
the  signaturo  of  any  Act  having  for  it«  object  tlieir 
definitive  ndmiBsion  into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  He 
expresses  his  conviction  that  his  Boveretgn  would  not 
withhold  bis  approval  from  any  agreement  which 
might  bo  established  in  this  sense  among  the  Plom' 
potentiaries. 


3«iron  Hantoiitf«L  by  no  lueanA  nverlaoka  the  great 
in^TiancQ  of  the  other  questions  which  liavo  beon 
dtAcniaMeil,  but  ho  obseryes  that  an  aftiiir  of  tlio  utmost 
inti:rc8t  for  his  Court  and  for  Europe  has  been  passed 
over  in  aiilcncc  ;  he  refers  to  tho  presont  situation  of 
^'ciifehMoL  Ho  remarks  tlmt  this  Principality  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  point  io  Europe  wliorOf  in  contritdic- 
lioQ  to  Treaties  and  to  what  hm  been  formally  reco^* 
niscd  by  atl  the  groat  Powers,  a  revolutionary  power 
which  disreg'ards  the  rights  of  the  sovcrct^,  hold  a 
sway.  Baron  Mantcuft'el  demnnds  that  thia  que«tton 
tthoutd  be  included  in  tho  number  of  tUoae  to  be 
inquired  into.  He  adds»  that  the  King>  liia  Sovcreigti, 
anxiously  wjabos  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,,  and  that  he  ardently  dcdirea  to  wittuies  tho 
dianppcamnce  of  the  causos  which  have  produced  tlic 
abnormal  stale  of  things  marked  by  the  prcflcneo  of 
foreif^  troops ;  he  admits,  however,  that  it  might  bo 
proper  to  cxarnitto  into  circumstances  calculated  to 
present  this  matter  in  its  true  light. 

As  for  tho  stops  vihich  it  might  bo  considered 
Advanta^ouH  to  take,  iu  what  relates  to  tho  statt}  of 
ftftairs  in  tho  Kingdom  of  the  Two  8tciliefl,  Ba.ron 
Mauteuffel  observed  that  euch  stops  might  present 
variotts  iijconvenicncea.  He  aays  that  it  mipht  bo  well 
to  ask  one's  self  ^tr  ho  I  her  adnionitioos  such  a»  those 
which  have  been  proposed  would  not  oxeitB  m  tho 
country  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  revolutionary  move- 
nients,  instead  of  nn^woring  to  the  ideoa  which  it  imd 
boon  contemplated  to  carry  out,  cerUinly  with  a  bene- 
volcnt  iotention.  Ho  does  not  doom  it  proper  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Pontifical  States.  He  confines  liimself  to  expressing 
the  desire  that  it  m«y  be  possible  to  place  tho  Govern^ 
inent  in  a  condition  which  would  henceforth  render 
luiperlluous  the  occupation  by  foreign  troops.  Baron 
Mnutouffel  coueludes  by  declariug  that  tho  Prussian 
Cabinet  fully  admits  the  pernicious  iniluenca  exercised 
by  the  prcsei^  subversive  of  all  regidor  order,  and  the 
daogers  which  it  propagates  by  preaching  up  regioido 
and  revolt :  ho  addsi,  tlmt  Prussia  would  voluntarily 
take  part  in  the  inquiry  into  the  measures  which 
might  be  deemed  suitable  for  putting  an  ond  t«  such 
practices. 

Count  Qivour  does  not  mean  to  question  tho  right  of 
each  Plenipotentiary  to  abstain  froui  taking  part  in  the 
diBCuasion  of  a  question  which  is  not  coutemphttcd 
by  his  instructions  j  it  is  nevertheless,  ho  thinks, 
of  tho  utmost  intportance  ihot  the  opinion  mani- 
fested by  certain  Powers,  in  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  tho  liomon  States,  should  be  recorded  in  the 
protocol . 

Tho  first  rienipotcntiary  of  Sardinia  st4it^  that  tlio 
occupation  of  the  Heman  States  by  the  Austrian  troops 
(tsBumes  every  day  more  of  a  permaueut  chariictcr ; 
tliAt  it  has  lusted  awen  years,  and  that,  novcrtheless, 
no  indication  appears  wliich  would  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  will  cease  at  ti  more  or  Ici^  early  period  ; 
that  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  tl)at  tho  state  of  the  country  which  they  occupy 
is,  assuredly,  not  improved  ;  and  that  in  order  to  bo 
latistiod  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  Austria 
considers  herself  obliged  to  maiotoiu,  in  its  utmost 
severity,  the  state  of  siege  at  Boiogna,  although  it 
dafaaa  from  the  occupation  i  tee  If.  He  observes  that 
the  presence  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  Legations 
and  In  the  Buchy  of  Parma  destroys  the  balance 
of  powor  in  Itnly,  and  constitutes  a  real  danger  for 
Bardinia.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Sardinia,  ha  says, 
deem  it,  therefore,  a  duty  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  Europe  a  state  of  things  m  obnornml  as  thai  which 


reaulta  from  the  iodefinito  ocoupatian  oC  »  grmt  f 
of  Italy  by  Austrian  iroop«. 

As  regards  tho  quostiom  of  Ko{ile%  CmttA  Cksi 
shares  entirely  the  opinions  exprvmtfA  by  Cb 
Walcwski  and  the  Earl  of  Claread^Mi  ;  attd  ht  c 
ceivea  that  it  is  in  the  highest  dugrem  ilitp»r<Mi 
suggest  niodili cations  which,  hy  appfl—nig  fmm 
would  render  less  difficult  tlto  rpgttlfcr  ppo||WWi 
affair?  in  the  other  States  of  ik&  Fexiia8tti«, 

Baron  Hhbner,  on  his  part,  ^ya  that,  tbe  fint  Hi 
potentiary  of  Sanlinia  has  spoken  vnly  of  the  A«*> 
OLX-upation,  and  kept  silence  in  rv^rd  to  tiag 
France ;  that  nevertheless  the  two  ocoup 
placo  at  the  same  time,  and  with  tbc  eeutte  i 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  urg^ment 
Coimt  Cavour,  from  Uie  perroauency  of 
si  ego  at  Boiogna ;  lliat  if  an  <>xcef>Lian«l  ' 
things  is  still  necessary  in  that  city,  whila  ii  f 
since  ceased  at  Home  and  Ancotio,  ibiji 
the  utmost  to  prove  that  tho  divpositions  of  tbe  fai| 
of  Bonio  ond  of  Ancona  are  more  estisfucUxj  tk 
thoao  of  the  city  of  Bologna.  He  rcmarlc^  that  ia  b 
it  is  not  only  the  Reman  States  which  Are  < 
foreign  troops  ;  that  the  Communes  of  H« 
of  Roquebrunc,  forming  part  of  the  I'rin 
Monaco,  liavu  been  for  tlie  la&t  eight  jcan  i 
by  Bardinia  ;  and  tliat  the  only  diffiervttce  wfa 
between  the  two  ocaipations  14,  that  the 
and  the  Fronirh  wero  invited  by  tbo 
the  country,  while  tiio  bardinian  troops 
territory  of  tho  Prince  of  Henaco  eent 
wishes,  and  maintain  themeelvea  Uicrain, 
standing  tho  remoustrancca  of  tho 
country. 

In  reply  to  Baron  Hilbner^  Count  Cavour  saftrtl 
he  is  dcsirouH  that  the  French  occupation  BboaUsMl 
na  welt  as  the  Austrian,  hut  that  ho  cannot  h^  m 
sidering  the  one  sa  being  far  more  dang-ervwi  tkai4 
other  for  the  independent  States  of  I  to!  r.  Be  M 
that  a  small  corjus  d'arm^e,  at  a  great  i4»»tMWil  §• 
France,  is  menacing  for  no  one ;  whereas  b  is  sil 
alarming  to  see  Austria  resting  on  YvTniijxmi* 
riaceniia,  tho  fortifications  of  which  sho  is  fuki^ 
contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter  ef  tli«  TmM 
of  Vicoua,  and  extending  herself  a.long  tb«  AiiMfl 
far  as  Ancona. 

As  for  Monaco,  Count  Cavour  declares  that  i 
is  ready  to  withdraw  the  fifty  men  who  ooetifiy  J 
if  tho  Prince  is  in  a  condition  to  rctni^  to  the  * 
without  exposing  himself  to  tho  moHt  ■orieaa  i^ 
gcrs.  Besides,  he  doDS  not  consider  tlittl  SmAI 
can  bo  accused  of  having  contributed  lo  CJw  «>* 
throw  of  the  ancient  Govemtuent,  iu  ordUr  %»  acmf 
those  Suites,  since  the  Prince  has  not  beiv  aUi ' 
maintain  his  authority  in  the  ein|i;le  town  of  Ifiai 
wliich  Sardinia  occupied  in  1&4$,  in  viitat  of  II 
Treaties, 

Baron  Brunnow  thbka  it  is  bis  duly  to  pphU  Mt 
particular  circumstance— that  the  uccu]}«tl«0  ttfOrn 
by  the  allied  troops  took  place  during  ||i«  -mmtM 
that  relations  being  happily  re-establiabed  hvlmum  I 
three  Protecting  Courts,  the  time  i«  nrrtTed  fm  Mai 
to  an  imderatanding  as  to  the  means  of  reveilte  M 
situation  in  conformity  witli  the  ecnnmon  hAffrv^  I 
gives  the  assurance  tliat  the  Henip&ienUaiwavf  9«i 
have  received  witli  satisfaction,  aj»4  will  cwaft  oa 
mil  to  their  Oovcrnmcnt,  Ifae  intetHions  m^^fi^ui 
this  respect  by  the  Plenipotcntiariet  of  Wr 
Great  Britain  :  and  that  Bassia,  iwiUt  a 
ohjt^et  and  with  a  view  to  axnt'Horato 
thintfa  exkting  in  Qreeec,  will  t^Mily  j 
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nietutare  wliioh  may  appear  calculated  to  effect  tbe 
purpose  con  temp]  ato<I  in  the  fotmdatloii  of  the  H«llvuic 
Kinf*doiii> 

The  PJ en j potent iaiiea  of  Hii^sia  add,  thftt  they 
ivill  tftko  the  orders  of  thoir  Court  upon  the  pro- 
posal Hiibmittud  to  tho  CoDgross  relative  to  maritimo 
law. 

(Joutit,  Walowski  cotigratiilatoa  himsolf  on  having 
induced  the  Plenipotenttariea  to  interchan;^  their 
ideea  on  tlia  qitestions  ivhich  ]iavo  been  diacussod. 
Ue  Imd  supposed  tbnt  it  mif^ht  have  Ijcon  poKnible, 
porh&ps  with  advantage,  to  express  thcinKoh'OB  in  a. 
more  covpletci  matiniBr  on  somo  of  the  subjects  which 
have  fixed  the  nttcntion  of  the  Coh^tcsb.  *But  Buuh 
m  it  ia,'  ho  sa^B,  '  tho  interchange  of  ideas  which  bos 
tuUen  place  is  not  without  advAntogc/ 

Tho  first  rieuipotcntiary  of  Fraace  states  that  tho 
result  of  it  lE^  in  eSeet  : 

J.  TJjat  no  one  has  contested  tlio  nocessity  of 
fieriously  deli  ho  rating  ns  to  tho  tncaus  for  improving: 
the  situation  of  Greece  ;  and  that  tho  three  protection 
Courts  have  recognised  the  IniportuuciD  of  eoming; 
to  an  understanding  among  themselves  in  this 
respects 

2.  Tiiat  tho  Plonipotcntinrics  of  Austria  havo 
ftcceded  to  tho  wish  expre^ed  by  the  Plonipotoutiarics 
of  France  for  the  ovacuatlon  of  tlio  Pontifical  Htates 
by  the  French  and  Austrian  trooiis,  as  soon  as  it  can 
bo  utlbcted  Without  prejudice  to  tho  tran^inillity  of  the 
comitry  and  to  the  consolidation  of  tho  authority  of 
iUe  Holy  Has. 

S.  That  tho  greater  port  of  the  Ploiupoteutiaines 
have  not  questioned  tho  good  odVfCt  which  >vould 
result  frotn  mcdsurca  of  dciuency,  opportunely 
fkdopted  by  the  Oovernraenta  of  the  Italian  Pcnin- 
Bula,  and  csptHiially  by  that  of  the:  Tivo  .Sicilies. 

4.  That   nil  tho  Plenipotentiaries,  and   even  thoso 

wlio  congidorcd  theniBelvcs  hound  to  reserve  the  priu- 

Ctplo  of  tho  liberty  of  the  press,  have  not  hesitated 

loudly  to  condcnjn  the  excesses  in  which  tho  Bolgiuu 

.  liowspapors  indulj^e  ^ith  impunity^  by  recognising  the 

I  Aocevsity  of  remedying  the  real  i  neon  von  iences  which 

I  i-usult  from  the  uncontrolled  lieL<ni.'o  whlcli  is  so  greatly 

'  abused  in  Bolgiitm. 

That,  fiualiy,  the  reception  given  by  all  tho  Pleni- 

'  potuutiiincs  to  the  idea  of  closing  thoir  Inbours  by  a 

deelanition  of  principles  in  tho  matter  of  maritime 

I  law,  must  give  renson  to  boj>e  that  at  tho  next  sitting 

Ihuy  will  hnvo  received  from  their  respective  Qovern- 

menta  authority  to  adhere  to  an  Aot,  which,  whilo 

compkting  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  PariSj  would 

effect  an  improvement  worthy  of  ovir  epoch. 

[The  BignatnrcB  follow,] 

2.  S(irdini(i fi  Mtmonal  relaiiaff  to  th*  Affhirt  &f  Italy, 
addrr^std  to  the  Governments  of  £n^httd  and  Frmtet, 
April  IC,  1856. 

The  iindereigued,  Pleni|u>toutiaries  of  His  Majesty 
tho  Kiug  of  Sardinia,  foil  of  coniiilonco  iu  the  just 
BontimenU  of  tlie  Governments  of  France  and 
England,  and  in  tho  friendship  whioh  they  proroaa  for 
Piedmont,  have  novor  cuaaod  luuco  tho  opening  of  (he 
Con  fur  truces  to  hopo  that  tho  Congress  of  Paris  would 
not  sopamte  without  taking  into  serious  consideration 
the  state  of  Italy»  and  dulihomting  on  tho  means  to 
be  adopted  for  the  re-establishment  of  its  political 
equilibrium,  distiirbod  at  prcseut  by  the  occupation 
of  a  groat  part  of  the  I'eninaula  by  foreign  troops. 
Cortuiii  of  tho  concurrence  of  liioir  allies,  thuy  could 
Dol  tbluk  that  any  oUter  Powur,  after  having  testified 
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BO  lively  and  so  gien«roii«  an  interest  in  Ibo  fat©  of 
Eastt^m  Christians  of  tho  Slavonic  and  Orook  races:, 
wonld  rofuGO  to  interest  tUemselves  in  tho  people  of 
the  Latin  race,  who  are  still  more  unhappy  by  reason 
that  tho  advanced  degree  of  civilisation  whi^li  they 
have  attained  makes  them  feel  more  acutely  tlio 
cft'cctfl  of  bad  government. 

This  hope  has  been  disappointed. 

Notwithstanding  tho  good -will  of  France  and 
England— notwithstanding  their  well4ntended  efforts, 
the  persistence  of  Anstria  obliged  the  discussions  of  tho 
Congress  to  bo  titricrtly  bounded  within  tho  sphere  of 
tho  questions  niaiked  out  before  its  meeting,,  and  Jb 
tho  cause  of  tins  assembly^  on  which  tlio  eyes  of 
EuropQ  are  fixed,  being  abont  to  dissolvoi,  not  only 
without  having  ejected  the  least  amelioration  for  tho 
ills  of  Italy,  bnt  without  giving  a  ray  of  hopo  for  the 
future,  to  tho  nations  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Alps, 
calculated  to  culm  their  minds  atid  to  make  them 
bear  tho  present  with  resignation. 

The  peculiar  position  occupied  by  Austria  in  the 
Congress  perhaps  rendered  this  dcplomhlo  result  inevit* 
able.  The  undersTgned  are  forced  to  acknowledge  this. 
Nevertheless,  without  addressing  the  least  ropwacb  to 
their  ulltes,  they  belie vo  it  a  duty  to  call  thdr  serious 
attention  to  the  sad  consequences  that  this  may  have 
for  Europe,  for  Italy,  and  especial iy  for  Bardinia, 

It  would  bo  sn peril uona  to  traco  hero  an  cxaet 
picture  of  the  state  of  Italy.  What  has  taken  place 
in  those  countrioa  is  only  too  notorious.  The  systeia 
of  repression  and  violent  reaction  commenced  in  lS4i 
and  18-Uf — justihcd  in  its  origin,  perhaps,  by  tho 
revolutionary  disturbujices  which  had  shortly  before 
been  Boppressed— continues  without  the  smallest 
I'otnxatiou.  It  may  even  be  faid  that,  with  few  ox- 
ceptions,  it  is  oxoreiecri  with  redoubled  rigour. 
Never  were  the  prisons  and  dungeons  moru  full  of 
pei-Bons  condemned  for  |)olitioal  causes ;  nevor  has 
tho  number  of  exiles  been  greater  ;  nt^ver  has  the 
police  been  more  vexatious,  nor  martial  htw  more 
soverely  applied.  What  is  taking^  placo  nt  Faruia 
only  proves  this  too  clearly. 

Such  a  system  of  government  must  neeesiarily  keep 
tho  populations  in  a  constant  Btato  of  irritation  and 
revolutionary  fcnncnt. 

This  has  been  the  stato  of  Italy  for  seven  years, 
Nevcrtholess,  the  popular  agitation  appeared  recently 
to  be  calmed.  Itahana,  seeing  ono  of  their  national 
pTtnces  coalesced  with  tho  great  Western  Powers  for 
tho  support  of  the  principles  of  right  and  jn^tico,  and 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  their  co-religionisLs 
in  tho  Easif  conceived  a  hope  that  peace  would  not 
he  made  without  some  relief  for  their  misfortunes. 
This  hope  kept  them  calm  aud  resigned.  But  when 
they  know  the  negative  results  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  ;  when  they  learn  that  Austria,  notwithstanding 
tlie  good  offices  and  benevolent  intervention  of  France 
and  li^u^land,  refused  all  discussion — that  she  would 
not  oven  cuter  into  an  examination  of  the  means 
proper  for  remedying  such  a  sad  stato  of  things — 
Ihero  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  dormant  irritatiou  wiU 
bo  awakancd  among  them  more  violently  than  ever, 
Convinced  tliat  they  have  nothinjif  to  expect  from 
diplomacy  atid  thu  efforts  of  tho  Powers  which  take 
an  interest  in  their  fate,  they  will  throw  themselves 
with  southern  ardour  into  the  ranks  of  tho  revolu- 
tiouury  and  subvcrbive  party  -  and  Italy  will  again 
become  a  hotbi^d  of  coosinmcies  and  tumults,  wliieh 
may  perhaps  be  pupprcaspd  by  redoubled  rigour,  but 
which  the  l^n^l  Eurojioan  commotion  may  cause  to 
buret  forth  in  thu  luosb  viokiit  manner.     l»o  sod  & 


state  of  things,  if  it  mortts  tbo  atttjiition  of  tli©  Oovern- 
roeute  of  Franco  and  Enrjlund,  eiiualiy  interefitcil  ia  the 
maintettojice  of  order  ajid  the  r^ulir  deTolopmeiit  of 
civil  isatian,  must  naturally  pTC-oecupy  tlie  QoTerumont 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
awakcDingof  revolutionary  passions  in  all  the  countries 
BOTTOunding  Piedmont,  hy  the  effect  of  cauaw  calcu- 
lated to  excite  the  most  lively  popular  syinimiliic^j 
e;tposca  it  to  danger*  of  ©xceflslTe  gravity »  snoh  as  to 
coinpromi&G  tliat  fina  and  moderate  policy  'which  has 
had  such  happy  resulta  for  tho  interior^  and  gained 
it  the  sympathy  and  eateotn  of  enlightened  Europe. 

But  thit  ia  not  the  only  danger  threatening  Bardinia. 
A  atill  greater  is  the  eooactiuencc  of  tbo  mcana  em- 
ployed by  Austria  to  repreafl  the  revolutionary 
furmcnt  in  Italy,  Called  by  the  Sovereigns  of  tlie 
finmSl  Statoa  of  Italy,  who  are  powerioaa,  to  repress 
the  discontent  of  tbeir  eubjectji,  tbia  Power  occupies 
jniUtarily  the  greater  part  of  tlio  Valley  of  the  Po 
and  of  Central  Italy,  and  mokes  its  influence  felt  in  an 
irresistibtc  manner,  even  in  the  countries  where  she 
hoa  no  soldiers.  Keating  on  one  aide  on  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  her  troops  extend  tbemGelvcs  to  Ancona,  the 
length  of  tbe  Adriatic,  which  has  become,  in  a  manner, 
nn  Austrian  lake  ;  on  the  other,  mistrcfls  of  Piacenza, 
which,  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of 
the  treatieR  of  Vienna,  sUe  labours  to  triuisforni  into 
a  fir«t-clivss  fortress  ;  she  has  a  garriflon  at  PamiB,  and 
makes  dispositions  to  deploy  her  forces  all  aloo^  the 
.Sardinian  frontier,  from  the  Po  te  the  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  This  permanent  occupation  by  Austria, 
of  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  ber,  renders  her 
absolute  niistroes  of  iie&Hy  all  Italy,  destroys  tiio 
Of|oilibriutn  c&tablished  by  tho  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(IB15),  and  is  a  continual  menace  to  Piedmont. 

Bounded  thus  on  so  many  sides  by  Austrian 
influence  ;  seeing  developed  on  her  eastern  frontier, 
coroplotoly  open,  the  force*  of  a  Power  which  sho 
ktiows  to  he  animatod  by  iiufricndly  feelings  towards 
hor— iliia  country  is  held  in  a  state  of  constant  appre- 
hension, which  ohhgcfl  her  to  roniaiB  armed,  and  to 
take  defensive  meiisures  excessively  burdensome  to 


her  finances,  already  tasked  by  Ike  exeala  «f  L^ 
and  1649,  and  by  the  war  im  wbieli  tbe  hM  'j% 
participated.  The  facta  UiU9  iodioaled  b^thtaiq 
signed  suffice  to  render  evident  tli«  dli^iUM  «f  | 
poailion  iu  wliicii  the  Gk>Tcmiu«m  ofT  lb*  Kagf  i 
Bardinia  fiends  itself  placed.  EHsiurbcd  wi^lliialfi 
action  of  revolutionary  passioti*  ;  excited  aU  mi 
by  a  sysiem  of  violent  repreasioii  uid  f(n«gB  wq 
pation ;  threatened  by  Iho  exi^imffa  ef 
power — ^it  may  at  any  momeol  tn*  l^pr<eod, 
inevitable  necenity,  to  adopt  extrem* 
which  it  is  impdisible  to  etUculato  llie  e«n 

The  under^igticd  do  not  doubt  Imt  ihmt  t 
of  things  will  excite  tbo  soliciUido  of  tli«  T 
of  Franco  and  England,  not  ocU/  on  Mcovi'j 
sincere  friendship  and  redl  sjmpatky  Unt 
Powers  profi^sa  for  tlie  Boveretgn  wSio,  ftloa*  IMH 
all,  at  the  moment  whoa  Uioir  socee^  fn*  wj 
uncortain,  declared  himself  openly  In  |k«ir  fmm\ 
but,  above  all,  becauHO  it  eoostttiit^  a  rml  4^g 
for  Europe.  Sardinia  Is  tbo  only  8t*i«  in  Ilal^M 
has  been  able  to  raise  an  iropna^ilile  h^rtim  t  "^ 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  at  the  mem 
independent  of  Austria.  It  is  the 
hor  invading  infiuence.  If  Surdliiia 
han&ted  of  power,  abandoned  by  her 
also  was  obltge<l  to  tobmit  to  Aaatriaa 
then  the  conquest  of  Italy*  by  this  Ftoir«t^i 
bo  achieved ;  and  Anatria,  sIWf  havitw  i 
without  irs  costing  her  the  leasl  sacvlAc^,  I 
benefit  of  th^  fi'ee  navigation  of  tlio 
the  neutralisation  of  tbe  Black  ^j«a,  would 
preponderating  inflaence  in  the  WqsL 
Franco  ond  England  woold  nevvr 
will  never  permit. 

In  can  elusion,  the  undersigned  are  eoavtegiiii 
the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  taJdag  iatom^* 
consideration  the  state  of  Italy,  vriU  decidii^  mi  ^ 
with  Sftrdiiiio,  on  the  mouui  for  applyiii^  •«  < 
romedy, 

C  Catotiu 

rAiti»,  ^j»r*nii,  MM,  Da  VliX4-3UliKa. 


V.  TUKKISH  CHARTERS,  GRAFTED  BY  THK  SULTAN  IJ  1839  AXU  U 


I .  liatti^aUiif  c/  Gvlh  tt  u  *f,  1 SSH. 

It  is  woU  known  that,  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Ottoman  monarchy,  the  glorious  precepts  of  the  Koran 
and  tbo  laws  of  tliu  Empire  n^'Cre  ever  held  in  honour. 
In  consecjuence  of  thi^  the  Empire  increased  iti 
strength  and  greatness,  and  all  the  population,  wilUout 
exception,  nctjnired  a  high  degree  of  wclfBro  and 
prosperity.  For  150  years  a  sue  (session  of  iuciduuls 
and  various  caueen  have  cheeked  tiiis  ehodience  to 
the  sacred  code  of  the  law,  and  to  the  regulations 
which  emanate  from  it;  and  the  previous  internal 
Utreogtb  and  prosperity  bavo  been  converted  into 
wsalniMn  and  poverty ;  far,  in  truth,  an  empire  lose* 
all  it*  itability  when  it  ceases  to  observe  its  laws. 

These  eensi derations  have  been  ever  present  to  our 
mind  ;  and  siiieo  the  day  of  our  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  thoupht  of  the  public  good,  the  amello- 
fation  of  the  condition  of  the  provinces^  and  the 
alleviation  of  the  national  burdens,  has  not  ceased  to 
chum  our  entire  attention.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration tho  geographical  pouition  of  the  Ottoman 
provinces,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  aptaeis  and 


inlelUgence  of  tbe  IshalntaatA^  we  alialL 
couviciioii    Uiai,  by  applyiag'    ii«j«elvtt« 
efHcnciouB  p1an%  Uie  result    %*li*«|ia   "^fttli 
God,  we  hope  to  attain  wilt  bo  t««]iso<l 
years.    ThuR,  then,  full  ef  con0dei»c«  ia 
tho  Most  High,  r. .'->-'=   \,y  y,^  tiitrrrMliWi 
Prophet,  we  con;:  isablo  to  alXeaqpl» 

institutions,  to  oL:. .»,  ..i,u  pfoviBooe  ca 

Ottoman  Empire  the  bonefita  of  a  good 
lion.    These  institution*  will  prinettiAlty  rtNt 
following  topiei:— 1.  Such   Ruarautctt  as  mO 
oar  HubjecU  pcofect  seeunty  fbr   thecr  " 
honour,  and  their  forlun(»«      %  A  resolar 
establishing  and  coll ec Lin ^  tbo  iaxo&     3.  Aa. 
regular  method  of  reeitiiting  aitd  lorvti^  tka 
and  fixing  the  dumtion  ef  the  earvioe. 

In  truth,  are  not  life  and  hoQOttr  tbe  isoi  W^^ 
blessings  in  existence  f  What  mati^  ulnii  mi  o^h 
his  deteatftlion  of  violence,  couid  rvfrala  fhMito"! 
recourse  te  it^  and  thereby  injiuw  tbe  ijuu^ 
and  his  eeontry,  if  his  lifo  and  boootir  an  *^ 
to  danger  I  If,  en  the  contrary,  ho  asjoye  poriltf^' 
ri(y  in  this  reepeety  he  will  »oi  fofgiiimlpy^^ 


all  Ub  acLB  will  conduco  to  the  frelfare  of  tlte  govorn- 
mmit  and  liie  ffjLtow-subjocts.  If  tliorc  Is  no  s^CTtrity 
for  tboir  fortuive,  all  lis  to  a  coldly  to  the  voico  of  tboir 
Prince  and  Country  ;  none  attend  to  the  progreae  of 
the  commonwea],  nbsorljtHl  oa  they  arc  in  their  own 
tL-ouhlos.  If,  un  tho  otljer  lumd^  tho  citizen  posaeeses 
in  confidence  hi*  property,  of  whatever  kind  it  may 
bo,  then,  full  of  ardour  for  hia  own  affinns,  tho  sphere 
of  T^hieh  hC'  fltrivOB  to  extend,  in  order  to  incre^jo 
that  of  htfl  own  eujoymcnta,  ho  daily  fcolfl  tho  love 
for  lijfl  Priac©  and  his  Country  growijig  more  ferveut 
in  Uvi  heart,  Theao  scntimonte  become  within  him 
the  «anrca  of  the  motit  laudjiblc  actions. 

It  is  of  tho  highest  import  an  co  to  rcgulato  tho 
uspOBition  of  tho  taxes ;  an  the  8tate,  which,  in  the 
d«fenco  of  its  territory,  is  forced  into  various  expensos, 
cannot  procure  tho  money  necessary  for  the  anny  and 
tJie  other  branches  of  the  sorvice,  save  by  contributions 
levied  on  its  subjects. 

Although,  thanks  to  Ood,  our  snhjocts  havo  for 
somo  time  been  delivered  from  the  scourge  of 
monopolioB,  falsely  regarded  bitlierlo  as  a  sourco  of 
revenue,  a  fatal  practice  atill  exists,  although  it  can 
only  havo  the  moat  disofltrous  contcquencoij :  it  is  thnt 
of  the  venal  eonccsaiouB  known  by  tho  name  of  lUisam, 
Under  thia  system,  the  civil  and  financial  admiui- 
tstration  of  a  province  is  intrusted  to  tho  arbitrary  will 
ef  an  individual ;  that  is,  at,  timM  to  tho  ii'on  hand  of 
the  most  violent  and  covetous  posaions ;  for,  if  tho 
ad  minis  irator  be  not  honest,  ho  cares  for  nothing  hut 
his  own  advantage.  It  is  thoreforo  necessary  tltat,  m 
future,  each  member  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  taxed  in  a  ratio  to  his  fortune  and  hia  faculties, 
and  thut  nothing  further  should  be  demanded  from 
him.  It  is  also  nocosaary  that  special  luws  should  fix 
md  limit  tho  expenses  of  our  forces  on  land  and  fiea« 

Although,  as  wc  have  said,  the  defence  of  the 
ocrantry  is  an  important  consideration,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  Boldien»  for  thi»  end,  it 
is  nevertheless  nocoBsary  to  establish  laws  to  regu- 
late tho  contingent  which  each  district  should  fumiah 
according  to  the  require monta  of  tlio  moment,  and  to 
rcduco  tho  lime  of  activo  military  service  to  fouf  or 
five  yean.  For  it  is  both  committing  an  iiijustico 
and  inflicting  a  doadly  blow  on  Ibo  agricultuic  and 
industiy  of  the  country,  to  take,  witliout  regard  to 
tbo  respective  population  of  the  districts,  more  from 
otic,  and  lees  from  onethor,  than  they  are  able  to 
furnish ;  at  the  eamo  time  it  is  reducing  tho  soldiers 
to  deapair,^  and  contributing  to  the  depopulation  of 
Ihe  oonntry,  to  retain  Lbem  during  their  whole  life 
ia  the  service.  In  ^ne,  without  tho  various  laws 
wliose  neceiseity  has  been  recognised,  tho  Empire  can 
possess  neither  eirengtb,  wealth,  prosperity,  nor  Iran- 
qniliity ;  whereas  it  will  expect  t!iem  all  from  the 
existence  of  these  new  laws.  For  this  reason,  in 
future?,  the  cnuso  of  every  accused  party  will  ho 
tried  publicly,  in  conformity  with  our  divine  law ; 
and,  uiiiil  n  rcgutar  sentenee  has  been  pronotineod, 
no  one  can  put  another  to  death,  soeretly  or  publicly, 
by  poison  or  any  other  fonn  of  punishment.  No  one 
will  be  pormitted  to  assail  tho  Iionotir  of  any  one, 
whomsoever  lie  may  bo.  Every  person  -will  enjoy 
the  possofisiDn  of  his  property  of  every  nature,  and 
dispoBe  of  it  with  the  most  perfoct  lil*erty,  without 
any  one  being  pcrmttted  to  impede  him  :  thus,  rar 
cxamplc,  the  innocent  hoi«f  of  a  criminal  will  not 
he  deprived  of  their  legal  right*,  and  the  property  of 
the  criminal  will  not  bo  confisontcd.  Theso  imperii 
oonceBsions  extend  to  all  our  subjocts,  to  whatever 
nligion  or  sect  they  may  belong ;  thoy  will  enjoy 


them  without  any  exception.  Perfect  security  is 
tlierefore  gnamnteed  hy  us  to  tho  inhabitants  of  tho 
Empire,  with  regard  to  their  life,  their  honour,  and 
their  fortime,  as  the  eacrod  text  of  our  law  demands. 

With  reference  to  tho  other  pointa,  tkn  they  must  he 
regulated  by  the  concurrence  of  enlightened  opinions, 
our  Council  of  Justice— augmented  by  as  many  now 
members  as  may  be  doomed  neeesaary'— to  whom  will 
ho  adjoined,  on  certain  days  wliich  we  bIu^I  appoints, 
our  Ministers  and  tlie  notables  of  tho  Empire,  will  meet 
for  the  purpose  of  establish in^r  the  rundoniental  laws 
en  those  point.9  relating  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  and  the  imposition  of  the  taxes.  Every  a  no 
in  these  assemblies  wiU  state  hi»  ideas  freely,  and  give 
his  opinion r 

The  laws  relating  to  the  regulations  of  tho  military 
eorvice  will  be  discussed  by  the  Military  Coundl, 
holding  its  meetings  at  tho  palace  of  thd  ^raskior. 
As  fioou  as  a  law  is  decided  upon,  it  will  bo  pro* 
aenteJ  to  ns ;  and  in  order  that  it  may  bo  eternally 
valid  and  applicable,  wo  will  confinn  it  by  our  sanction, 
written  above  it  with  our  Imperial  liand. 

As  theso  present  ioBtiiutions  are  Bolely  intended  for 
tho  regeneration  of  i'eli[rion,  gov  cm  m  out,  tlie  nation, 
and  the  Empire,  wo  engogo  to  do  nothing  which  may 
be  opposod  to  them.  As  a  pledge  for  our  promise,  we 
iiitend,  after  having  deposited  them  in  the  hall  which 
contains  tho  glorious  relics  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  pre^ 
seneo  of  all  tlie  Uleraa  ond  Grandees  of  the  Empire,  to 
take  an  onth  in  the  uomo  of  tho  Almighty,  and  canso 
tho  l!'loma  and  Grandees  also  to  etwoptr  to  that  efleet» 
After  tliat,  any  one  of  tho  Ulenia  or  GraadeoSi  or  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  who  violates  theio  inatUo> 
tiona,  will  undergo,  without  regard  to  rank,  considera- 
tion, or  credit,  the  punishment  appointed  for  his  gutlt 
when  proven.  A  penal  code  will  be  drawn  up  to  this 
effect. 

As  all  the  functionaries  of  the  Empire  will  reesfivd 
from  this  day  a  sni table  salary,  and  those  whoso 
fmnctions  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  rewarded,  will 
bo  advanced,  a  rigorous  law  will  be  papsed  njTftingt  the 
trnfiio  in  favours  and  appointments  (ricln'f't),  which 
the  divine  la^va  reprove,  and  which  is  one  of  tlio 
principal  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire. 

The  onactmentfi  thus  made  being  a  comptote 
renovation  and  alteration  in  anciout  usages,  this 
Imperial  rescript  will  be  published  at  Cons  tan  tinopte, 
and  in  all  the  towns  of  our  Kmpire,  and  will  bo 
officially  communicated  to  all  the  Anibassadona  of 
friendly  Powers  residing  in  Constantrnople,  in  order 
that  they  may  bo  witnesses  of  the  conccaeion  of  these 
institutions,  wUich,  with  the  favonr  of  the  Almighty, 
will  cndur©  for  ever. 

Miiy  the  All-powerful  God  havo  ns  all  in  His  holy 
keeping  1  May  thoBO  who  commit  any  act  contrary  to 
tho  present  instttutionB  he  tho  ohjoeta  of  the  Divine 
mnlediction,  end  eternally  deprived  of  every  kind  of 
happiness  t 

IM  it  l>e  done  as  herein  set  forth.  To  von  my 
Gittnd  Vizier,  Muliammed  Emin  Aali  I'lwha,  decorated 
with  my  Iiuporial  Onlcr  of  the  Medjidi^  of  the  firot 
classy  and  with  the  Order  of  Personal  Merit  j  may  God 
grant  to  you  greatneaa,  and  increaeo  your  power  I  It 
has  always  been  my  most  earnest  desire  to  insure  tho 
happineee  of  all  classos  of  tho  subjects  whom  Divine 
Providence  has  placed  under  my  Imperial  S4?eptre ;  and 
since  my  accession  to  tho  throne,  I  have  not  cessed  to 
direct  all  my  efforti?  to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 
Thaxiks  to  the  Almighty,  those  unceasing  effbrt*  Uavc 
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already  bfeon  productive  of  numeroue  useful  results. 
From  day  to  d&y  tho  bappiincsa  of  the  nation  and  tJio 
wealth  of  my  dominions  go  on  a^i^ienting. 

It  being  now  my  desiro  to  reucw  and  enlarge  still 
litore  the  nevr  institutions  ordained  with  tlie  view  of 
caLablishin^  a  state  of  things  conformable  with  the 
dimity  of  my  Empire  and  the  position  which  it 
occupies  among  civilised  natiotis;  and  the  righta  of  my 
Empiro  having,  by  the  fidtjlity  and  prai&cwotthy  efforta 
of  all  my  fiubjectH,  aiid  by  tho  kind  and  friendly 
aBBistauce  ef  the  ^eat  Fowem^  my  noble  nllieei^ 
received  from  abroad  a  cnnfirraation  which  will  bo 
the  commencement  of  a  new  erp,  it  is  my  deaire  to 
augment  itJj  woUbeiiig  and  prosperity,  to  iueure  tho 
happiness  of  all  my  aubjectSj  who  in  my  siglit  are  all 
equal,  and  equally  dear  to  me,  and  who  are  united  to 
each  other  by  the  cordial  ties  of  patriottflm^  and  to 
insure  the  incani  of  daily  increasing  the  prosperity  of 
iny  Enoph-e. 

I  have  thcrefuro  resolved  upon,  and  I  order  the 
execution  of  the  following  mcaaures  : — The  guarantee's 
promised  on  our  part  by  the  Hatti-Uumayoon  of 
Gulhatie,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Timzimat,  to 
all  tho  subjects  of  my  Empire,  without  distinction  of 
classes  or  of  religion,  for  tho  eecurity  of  their  persons 
and  property  and  the  preservation  of  their  honour,  arc 
to^'day  confinncrd  und  consolidated,  aud  eflicacious 
measurOB  shall  ho  taken  in  order  that  they  may  have 
their  full  and  entire  effect. 

All  the  privileges  and  spiritual  immunities  granted 
by  my  ancestors  aft  antiquoy  and  at  subsequent  dates, 
to  all  Cliristuin  communities  or  other  non-Mussulman 
porauiusions  established  in  my  En>pire  under  my  pro- 
tection, shall  be  eontirmed  and  maititainud. 

Every  Christian  or  other  non-Musaulman  cenjjnunity 
shall  bo  hound,  within  a  fixed  period,  and  with  tlio 
ooncurrenco  of  a  Commission  composed  nd  hoc  of 
meoibers  of  its  own  body,  to  proceed,  with  my  high 
approbation,  and  under  the  inspection  of  my  Sublime 
Porte,  to  examine  into  its  actual  immunitiea  and 
privileges,  and  to  discuss  and  submit  to  vay  Sublimo 
Forte  the  reforms  required  by  the  progress  of  civil- 
isation and  of  tho  ago.  The  powers  conceded  to 
the  Christian  i'atriarcha  and  Bjshops  by  the  Sultan 
Mahomet  IL  and  his  successors,  shall  bo  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  new  position  which  my  generous 
and  beneficent  intentions  insure  to  these  commiuiittes. 

The  principle  of  nominating  the  Patriarclia  for  life, 
after  tho  revision  of  the  rnl^n  of  election  now  in  force, 
shall  be  strictly  carried  out,  conformably  to  tho  tenor 
of  thuir  firmatis  of  inviiatituro. 

The  Patriarchs,  Metropolitatis,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  Eabbina  shall  take  an  oath  on  thou-  entrance  into 
office,  according  to  a  form  agreed  upon  in  common  by 
my  Sublime  I'orte  and  the  spiiitual  heads  of  tho 
different  religloiia  communities.  Tho  ecclesiastical 
dues,  of  wlmtever  sort  or  nature  they  be,  shall  be 
abolished  and  replaced  by  fixed  revenues  for  the 
Patritirchs  and  heads  of  communities,  and  by  tho 
allocation  of  allo^vance8  and  salaries  equitably  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  tho  rank  and  the  dignity 
of  the  different  members  of  the  clergy. 

The  property,  real  or  pei'sonal,  of  tho  different 
Christian  ecclesiastics  shjili  remtiin  inta.ct ;  the  tem- 
jiorikl  administration  of  the  C'hristiau  or  other  non- 
Mnsenlman  communities  shall,  however,  bo  placed 
under  tho  safeguard  of  an  Assembly  to  be  chosen  from 
amoniL;  the  members,  both  cccleaiastics  and  laymou,  of 
the  said  rommunities. 

In  the  tow  UP,  t*mall  boroughs,  and  viilagos  where  tho 
wholo  population  is  of  the  same  religion,  no  obataclo 


shall  be  off'ered.  to  the  repair,  according  to  theu-  < 
plan,  of  buildings  sot  apart  for  religious  wo»i 
schools,  for  liospitotsi,  and  for  ceineteriett.  Tbs  \^ 
of  these  different  buildings,  iii  ease  of  Ui«ir  hI 
erection,  must,  after  having  been  approved  by  il 
Patriarchs  or  heads  of  conimnuitioa,  be  subouttoi 
my  Sublhne  Porte,  which  will  approve  of  ibotn  by  a 
Imperial  order,  or  make  kaoirn  its  oLatfrnUifiM  up 
them  within  a  certain  time,  Kach  sect,  in  leatiu 
where  there  are  no  other  rcli^oits  detiomiJiatMi 
shall  be  free  from  every  speeies  of  reatnwi  < 
regards  the  poblic  exercise  of  tt«  religion. 

In  the  towns,  small  borongbs,  aud  village*  mImi 
dift'erent  sects  are  mingled  togotliur,  each  oOBfiiMl 
inhabiting  a  distinct  quarter,  shall,  by  conf^RQU^j 
the  above-mentioned  ordinances,  bave  G*inaX  po»ir  ( 
Impair  and  improvo  its  cburebcs,  its  hocpitil4  i 
schools,  and  its  cometeriea.  When  tbero  ia  quMi 
of  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  necesBsry  aalhi 
rity  must  be  asked  for  through  the  medinoi  nf  II 
Patriarchs  and  heads  of  communities  front  mydofalB 
Porte,  which  will  pronounce  a.  sovereign  dMiM 
according  that  authority,  except  in  the  caso  of  \ 
strative  obstadcs.  The  intervention  af  t^e 
strative  authority  in  all  measuroA  of  th^  nstnivvj! 
ho  entirely  gratuitous.  My  Sublime  Port^  trill  liiii 
energetic  measures  to  insure  to  each  sect,  whatevtfli 
the  number  of  its  adhereuta,  entire  freedom  ia  ti 
exercise  of  its  religion. 

Every  distinction  or  dcaign&tion  tending  to  Mil 
any  class  whatever  of  tUe  subjects  of  mj  Xh^m 
inferior  to  another  classy  on  ttocouiit  of  tbetr  t^H^m 
lan^Ttiago,  or  race,  shall  he  for  ever  cfittced  tnm  t^ 
Adjnini  strative  Frotoeol,  The  biwa  ebajj  bo  piit  a 
force  against  tho  nso  of  any  injurious  or  uffwH 
term,  either  among  private  indivltluiiijs  or  on  ^it|B4 
of  the  authorities. 

As  all  forms  of  religion  A.ro  &iid  sIiaU  bv  &M(f 
profcsst^d  in  iny  du minions,  no  «ubJGct  of  my  i&ff^ 
shall  be  hindered  in  tiio  exerciao  of  the  r^igiimlliri 
he  professes,  nor  shall  ho  in  any  way  annoyed  an  Am 
account,  No  one  shall  bo  compeU^  io  dM^hi 
religion, 

The  nomination  and  choice  of  all  functioiwnai  wd 
other  tmitloifCs  of  my  Empire  beinj^  wholly  < 
npon  my  sovortjign  will,  all  tho  subjects  of  taf  ] 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  sball  be  adi 
to  public  employments,  and  qiudltied  to  fiU  iki 
according  tu  their  capacity  and  merit,  and  coufocmk^ 
with  rules  to  bo  generally  appbed.  All  tha  etibjoit^^l 
my  Empire,  without  distinction,  shall  bo  reoeivad  IM 
tho  Civil  and  Military  Schools  of  tLe  OoTemnua^l 
they  otherwise  satisfy  the  condtUooB  a*  to  a^  ^ 
oxamiQation  wliich  are  specified  in  the  Or»a.i«]I«dki 
tions  of  the  said  Schools.  Moreover,  every  cooMioit 
is  autbori»trd  to  establislk  Public  Schools  of  &thm 
Art,  and  Industry  ;  but  the  method  uf  innttijctjoa  aM 
the  choice  of  professors  in  seboola  of  this  elaa  ^ 
he  under  the  control  of  a  Mixed  Council  of  I^Mi 
Instruction,  the  members  of  which  ahall  bo  lumsAlQ 
my  sovereign  command. 

All  commercial,  corroctioiml,  and  criminal  «^ 
between  Mussulmans  and  Christian  or  other  mi 
Mussulmui  subjects,  or  between  Christiana  or  adM 
non-Mussulmans  of  different  sects,  alull  be  ttkn* 
to  Mised  Tribunals.  The  prooeeditige  of  thcsa  tti 
bunals  shall  be  public  ;  the  parties  eliaU  be  coafi^i 
and   siiall  produce   their  witnioss^B,   w|iMa  _ 

shall  bo  received,  without  distinction,  uf^n  

taken  uccordmg  to  the  religiosis    Uw   of  tmfh  

Suits  relatUig  to  civil  afiaira    aUoU  cooiUiu«  (i  I 


publicly  tried,  jurcording  to  t)ie  laws  and  regalfttiona, 
before  the  Mixed  Provincial  Cotiocits,  in  the  presence 

of  tlio  Goveriioi-  and  Judge  of  tlie  place.  Special  civil 
proceedings-- such  as  those  relating  to  successiona  or 
others  of  tlmt  kind — bettt-cren  Bubjects  of  the  same 
Cimstian  or  other  non-Mussulinan  faith,  may,  at  the 
rei^uest  of  tlio  parties,  be  sent  before  the  Councils  of 
tlie  Patriarch 8  or  of  the  eomtn unities.  Penal,  correc- 
tional, and  eontTnereiAl  luivs,  and  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  ilixed  Tribunals,  eh  all  bo  drawn  np  as  soon 
ns  possible,  and  formed  into  n  code.  Translations  of 
th<?ni  filinll  bo  published  in  all  the  languages  current 
hi  tho  Empire.  Proceeding*  shall  be  taken,  with  oa 
little  dulay  as  possible,  for  tho  rcfonn  of  Ih©  peniten- 
tiary Gysteni  03  applied  to  honj^es  of  tletention,  punish- 
mcnt,  or  correction,  and  other  eatabliehmenis  of  Itko 
nature,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  humanity  with 
tho&e  of  justice.  Corporal  punishment  shnU  not  bo 
ftflministercd,  even  in  the  prisons,  except  in  confonnity 
with  the  ditciptinary  repdationa  estabhshed  by  niy 
Sublime  Porte  i  and  everything  that  rcscn^bles  torture 
shall  be  entirt^ly  abolished.  Infractions  of  the  law  in 
tifis  particular  shall  be  severely  ropreEsodj  and  shall 
besides  entail,  as  of  right,  the  punishment,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Civil  Code,  of  tho  authorities  who 
may  order  and  of  the  agents  who  may  enmmit  them. 

The  organisation  of  the  police  in  the  capital,  in  the 
provincial  towns,  and  in  the  rural  die  trie  L^  shall  be 
revised  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  give  to  all  the  peaccahle 
subjects  of  my  Empire  tlie  etrongest  guarantees  for 
the  safety  both  of  their  persons  and  property.  The 
equality  of  taxes  eiilailing  equality  of  burdens,  as 
equality  of  duties  entails  that  of  H;^hts,  Christian  sub- 
jccUi,  and  those  of  other  non*MuBsuIman  accts,  as  it 
has  l>een  already  decided,  shall,  as  wl'U  as  Mussulmans, 
be  aubjeet  to  the  oblrga Lions  of  tho  Law  of  Kceru it- 
men  t.  The  principle  of  obtaining  suhstitutcs,  or  of 
purchasing  exemption,  shall  be  admitted.  A  complete 
law  shall  bo  published,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
respectiniE;  the  ndmieaion  into  and  service  in  the  army 
of  ChTiHtian  and  ether  non-JIussnlman  subjects.  Pro- 
ceedinga  shntl  bo  taken  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Provincial  and  Communal  Councils^  in  order  to 
insure  fairness  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Mussulman,  Christiaiij  and  other  commnnities,  and 
freedom  of  voting  in  the  Councils.  My  Sublime  Porte 
will  take  into  constdorattoti  the  adoption  of  the  most 
effectual  means  for  ascertaining  exactly  and  for  con- 
trolling the  result  of  tho  deliberations  and  of  the 
decisions  arrived  at. 

As  tho  laws  regelating  tlie  purehaso,  sale,  and  dis- 
posal of  real  property  are  common  to  all  the  subjecta 
of  my  Empire,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  foreigners  to 
possess  landed  property  in  my  dominions,  conforming 
themselvea  to  the  laws  and  poUee  regulutiens,  and 
bearing  the  samo  charges  as  tho  native  inhabitontP, 
and  ader  arrangementa  have  been  come  to  with 
foreign  Powers.  The  taxes  aro  to  be  levied  under  the 
Kirao  denomination  from  all  the  subjecta  of  my  Empire^ 
without  distinction  of  class  or  of  religion.    Tlte  most 


prompt  and  energetic  means  for  remedying  the  abuses 
in  collecting  the  taxes,  and  especially  the  tithes,  shall 
be  considered.  The  system  of  direct  collection  shall 
gradually,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  be  substituted  for 
the  plan  of  farming,  in  all  tlio  brandies  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  As  long  as  the  present  system  remains 
in  force,  all  agents  of  the  Government  and  all  members 
of  tho  Medjliii  shall  bo  forbidden,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  to  become  lessees  of  any  farming  contracts 
which  aro  announced  for  public  competition,  or  to 
have  a.ny  beneficial  interest  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
loc&t  taxes  shall^  as  far  aa  possible,  be  so  imposed  as 
not  to  aflect  tho  sources  of  production,  or  to  hinder 
the  progress  of  internal  commerce. 

Works  of  public  utility  shall  rcceivo  a  suitable 
endowment,  part  of  which  shall  be  raised  from  private 
and  special  taxes  levied  in  tlio  Provinces  which  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  the  advantage*  arising  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  ways  of  coimnunication  by  land  and  sea. 

A  special  law  havuig  been  already  passed,  which 
declares  that  the  Budget  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  shall  be  drawn  tip  and  made  known 
every  yoar,  tho  said  law  shall  be  most  scrupulously 
observed.  Proceedings  shall  be  taken  for  revisbig  the 
emoluments  attached  to  each  office. 

The  heads  of  each  community  and  a  delegate, 
designated  by  my  Boblime  Porte,  shall  be  Bummoned 
to  take  pan  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Supremo 
Council  of  Justice  on  all  occasions  which  may  interest 
tho  generality  of  the  subjects  of  my  Empire.  They 
shall  be  summoned  specialty  for  this  purpose  by  my 
Grand  Vizier.  The  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year  ;  they  shall  be  swom  on  outering  upon  their 
duties.  All  the  membcre  of  the  Council,  at  the  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  meetings,  shall  freely  give 
tlieir  opinions  and  their  votes,  and  no  one  stialt  ever 
annoy  them  on  this  account. 

Tho  laws  against  corruption,  extortion,  or  malvei'so- 
lion  shall  apply,  according  to  the  legal  fonns,  to  all  tho 
BUbjeetfl  of  my  Empire,  whatever  may  bo  their  class 
and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

Steps  shall  be  taken  for  the  formatiea  of  hanka  and 
other  shnilar  institutions,  so  as  to  efiecl  a  reform  tti 
the  monetary  atid  financial  system,  as  well  as  to  collect 
funds  to  bo  employed  in  augmenting  the  source*  of  the 
material  wealth  of  my  Empire. 

Steps  shall  also  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  roads 
and  canals,  to  increase  the  facibtics  of  communication, 
and  iiicrDoso  tho  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Everything  that  can  impede  commerec  or  agriculture 
ahall  ho  abolished.  To  accomplish  these  objects^  meana 
shall  be  sought  to  profit  by  the  eeicnee,  tho  .art,  and  tho 
funds  of  Europe,  and  thus  gradually  to  execute  them. 

Such  Iteing  my  wishes  and  my  commands,  you, 
my  Grand  Visiter,  will,  according  to  custom,  causo 
this  Imperial  firman  to  be  pubtished  in  my  capital, 
and  in  all  parts  of  my  Empire  ;  and  you  will  watch 
attentively,  and  take  all  the  necessary  measnres  that 
all  the  oHers  which  it  contains  bo  lienceforlh  earned 
out  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness. 


VI  FREKCn  OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS  RELATING  TO  THE  WAB, 


[In  tho  spring  of  185fr,  a  work  was  published  in 
Pronce,  entitled  L^Erp^ditiun  de  Cnm^\  jtistju\l  ta 
PrtJte  tie  Scba^opot  *  Chroniqufn  dc  ta  Ouurrrc  tVOriaif. 
It  was  written  hy  Baron  do  Bazancourt,  author  of 
HiMt&ire  de  Sicik  #otw  fa  Dominium  tl«*  Normandt ; 


and  Cinq  MoU  att  Cdntp  divant  Scbantopol.  Tlio 
baron  bad  been  requested  by  M.  Fortoul,  Minister  of 
Public  Instnicticn,  to  proceed  to  tho  Crimea,  and  to 
prepare  a  chronicle  of  tho  achievements  of  his  com* 
patriots  in  the  war,  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of 


s  hitioTf  at  a  subsequetit  period,  Mursbal  TaiUjuit, 
Minister  of  Ww,  wroto  a  Jotter  to  the  baron  on  Oic 
28th  of  December  1654,  inFcH-ming  him  tliat  inatnjC' 
tious  had  been  sent  out,  to  Marshal  dc  Bt  Araaud,  to 
afford  all  practicable  facilitiea  for  ibis  object.  Thus 
accredited.  Baron  do  Bazancoort  went  to  the  French 
camp  outride  8cbfistopol,  In  Jaotiar/  1S55,  and  there 
reuiaincd  till  tho  capture  in  P^epteinbcr.  Wliea  tbftt 
fftvoured  writer,  therefore,  publiahed  hia  *  HiBtory/  it 
wai  at  once  accepted  as  aeint'official — dedicated  as  it 
wai^  too^  bo  the  ecnpcror.  Manj  Engliflh  readera  at 
oDce  objected  to  it,  on  tho  grouad  that  the  Engllsli 
army  and  it»  exploits  are  Bcldom  mentioned ;  that  tbo 
mention  Ib  always  brief;  th&t  tho  English  army  ia 
generally  treated  aa  a  mere  appendage  to  the  French ; 
that  the  suoceane*  are  rceorded  ea  «ometlung  belonging' 
peculiarly  to  the  French ;  and  that  where  the  com- 
mandere  differ,  tho  French  are  in  the  right  and  the 
Engliah  in  the  wrong.  Viewed,  jiowever— not  as  a 
history  of  the  war,  but  as  a  chronicle  of  French  parti- 
cipation in  the  war,  and  a  record  of  French  opinion 
ooDceming  it — Baron  do  Bazancourt'^  work  eontaina 
tn&ny  French  officii  doeaments,  an  English  tranalatioa 
of  a  few  of  which  mny  UBcfulIy  bo  given  hercj  tonching 
on  matters  not  madepnbhe  through  any  other  medium.) 


1.  Frettdi  Fket  m  Tttrkak   Waurn^  1654. 


r 


FriedJand,  . 
VAliuy,  , 
Vilh!  de  Pari*, 
Hc-nri  iV.,      , 
Bn^id,       . 
Chkrlaiuagnii, 

Joptter,  . 
MArcngot,    . 
GMiuHr,  . 
Mogodor,     . 
De**jirt«a, 
Yanbiui, 
C»di  lue, 
Magellan,    . 

Oftton, 

ri  uij  if  thoC,        , 


Uiivier,  . 
Beftomiuiuir. 
tlorf,       . 
■^Heron, 
Munette,. 


Man-of-war,  Ijt  Oiaa, 


«;ad    -;    . 

•  ,  3d      *'   ,   . 
*  '^  ,3d  CUso,   . 


Hteam-oorvette, 
8tauu  Dijipfttch-bo«t» 

m  n  H     .^, 

Corvette  &  gaOlatd,    . 
Brig,       .       .       . 


Dia|jfttdi-biig,     . 


Owu. 

120 

m 

120 

100 

m 

90 
90 

eo 

16 

a 

20 

20 
14 
14 
14 
1 
4 

a 

10 
2 
2 


Itwi*' 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4S0 
0 
0 
0 

450 

aso 
m\ 

440 
430 
450 

mi 

3U0 

im 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20() 
200 

On*). 

120 

m 

90 
90 
80 
80 
•10 
14 
K 
8 


Hontebetlo^  .        Man-ol-war,  l<t  Cka, 
Hipol^i,  <       .       '"  ''  ,  steamer,        • 

Sdthsn,  .  ,  *»  "   ,  9d  Ctau,     , 

•Tean  BArt, ,        .        «  <*   ,  AtuilUry  itctvni, 

Villo  dti  MjuscQH     "  *  f  -Itb  Clft^    . 

Alpir,         .       .       »  *  I    *       *  I       ■ 

Pmuoue,  .        EHgate.  aw^iaiy,  .       , 
('Afffl>T(.>lli,    «       .    Stiam-'Ricaia^     . 

Holland,  .  .         Bteitm- corvette, 
Frinuugn4;t,        ,  «r  '•',..> 

f  These  names  and  figHrcs  will  probably  correct  a  few 
alight  errors  in  the  text  of  tho  present  vohimo ;  but 
De  I^ancourt  hiinsclf  does  not  make  his  totals  agree 
with  the  items  composing  tlieni.] 

S.  Fr«acA  Crimmn  Army  in  Fdrumy  1856, 

[When  Qcnernl  Jiiel  arrived  in  the  Crimea  after  tlie 
siege  iuid  endured  four  months,  the  conunonders 
agreed  that  the  Malakoff  should  thenceforward  bo 


m  lUuksf  c 
e   wlitite.    tJ 


regarded  aa  the  key  to  the  wlkola  pUee—ttato 
adTOcated  by  some  of  the  Engliali  eofSEieeis  (ran  t 
very  commencement.  This  tiev  arrBxigeimeak  cntaO 
a  new  organisation  of  the  French  C^-imeaa  «r»7— li 
a  siogcycorps  tmd  a  cordis  of  otMervatioo :  the  An 
to  conduct  the  eiege  in  the  south  aod  west ;  aai  i 
latter  to  guard  the  plateau  frotii  Bimbimi  eooft 
attacks  on  tho  side  of  Inkerxoann  ood  (lie  TAem^ 
01  well  m  to  condiiet  the  nej^  of  Ih*  HaUksf  c 
neighbouring  works.  General  Felteler  ^ 
Africii  to  coioraand  tho  one  oorpa, 
Bosquet  was  intrusted  with  the  oibe 
remain'uig  commander-in-chief  of  tli« 
oigamsalUHi  became  therefore  as  fotlowa  :>-] 

A2t3ll«^  Otmnnandar,    Gemezml  Thixy. 

Left  or  Fir^  CWp& 
GcDeral  FelivRier* 
AitjUaiy  Ownmandwr,    0«iiez»l  Labostd^ 
"KiH>Tiii!tfir  Cozantands',  *'        Tripwi^ 

2d        *      ,       .  .     '       lie  VaUUmL 

3d        ^      ,    .       .  *       PiatC 

4th       -      ,       ,  ,      "       Bwl 

Rigkiof  B^ond  Oerfm, 

Ocnsoral  Bow^ii^i. 

Ariillefy  Comnumditr,    Qenetvl ) 

Engineer  OommawWr,  ' 

lat  Diyision,    .       .  * 

2il         '^      ,       .  ••        Ckiiioti. 

3d         «      ,    .        .  «•        Uxynux. 

4th       "      ,        .  ^       Xhilac. 

(Shortly  aflerwarda  the  annj  was  reinforoied  Ky  ^ 
following  corps  of  fine  troo|i%  to  be  iheld  &ec  Iv  P| 
ulterior  operations.] 

Mmfrm  Cofpa^ 
0«Mnl  BflEWult  dfl  Bt  Jean  XTAn^y. 
M  Bividon  (hsptnial  GuaH>,    Oivieral  j 
2d        "         (tine  Iniantral 

3d    "    \ »     -   (; 

ith       "         (Cavahy),  •       l/i 

3.  Emperw  N^pt*!fon*a  Plan  for  a  CaautaiifM 

[tn  tlie  spring  of  l&od,  when  the  «m^ 
i^lowly,  and  wbcu  diffareuccs  of  ofjiiuon  any 
tho  Allied  commandera,  the  £l]ii|>eror  of  tW  f^ 
announced  a  detomunation  to  go  to  the  f^iim  P 
bead  the  unitod  armies  himaelT.  Politacai  «iMi^M 
tions  having  induced  him  to  n^miHJMi  Uiia  ^f^% 
wrote  tbo  following  remarkalilu  letter  to  Ctaaim 
developing  a  plan  for  a  campa%xi : — } 


Ol  TUB  ikXXl  IX  vmx.  fUMZ, 

^  na^^iff 

Tho    cannonade  which  haa   boen    op«a«d 
Suba^topol  must  by  tlita  time  either  liarv  i 
or  failed.    But  in  either  case  it  ta  abeoLtttely  u 
to  depart  from  the  strategy  followed  dariiif  I 
six  months.     Acting  iu  aoooFdoiicti  wilh  the  '< 
govemmont,  I  suggest  that  the  wboW  AlSad  i 
divided  into   tliree  commatida — oq^ 
two  armies  of  operation. 

The  first  of  these  will  guard  Kjufiieoeb,  inil  U^dsi 
the  garrison  of  SohaatopQl. 

Tlte  second  will  operate   at  ft  short 
IMlaklavOf  and,   if  neodTiU,   occupy   Iho 
heights. 


ed  ^M 

i 
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The  third  ^UI  be  at  liberty  for  a  distinct  expedi- 
tion,* 

If,  OS  I  believe^  tlie  BussianB  hstTe  35«<K)0  tnen 
inside  Bobastopol,  15,(100  north  of  Eupatoria,  aad 
7fl,0<)0  between  Simferopol,  the  Bolbek,  and  the 
Tchotuaya,  a  force  of  60,000  good  troops  would  auffiets 
to  destroy  itio  liuHaiana,  sprjiriscd  bofore  they  eon  Id 
tuiite  J  and  even  if  they  did  unite,  we  fdiould  find  our- 
ficlvcs  nearly  eqitnl  to  them  In  number ;  for  the  great 
prjnoii>le  of  strategy  must  not  be  forgottati — that  if  a 
diversion  be  made  at  a  certain  distance  from  tlio  base 
of  opDrattons,  the  troops  employed  in  this  diversion 
shonM  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  resLst  the  oppQucnt 
army,  collected  in  all  force  against  tbein. 

All  tlilfl  duly  considered,  I  woidd  Bend  40,000 
men  to  tlie  Valloy  of  Gaidar ;  these,  supported  by 
Lord  llaglan^  would  comDiaud  the  four  roads  wbicb 
cross  the  Tcheroaya,  between  Hkeli:*  and  Tehorgouna, 
We  slioidd  thus  obtain  several  h'ttis  du  poidf  menacing 
tho  Russian  left  en  tlxe  Mackenzie  heights. 

This  done,  I  would  leave  Lord  Ksiglau  moater  of 
ail  the  positions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchemaya  ; 
I  tvould  brinf»  together,  in  rear  of  the  lino  occupied 
by  the  English,  the  40,000  men  of  tho  I'VoucU  active 
army,  with  the  cavalry  and  tiio  means  of  transport; 
and  would  IheOj  with  look-outs  on  the  cliffs,  await  the 
ttrrival  of  the  army  of  reserve  from  CooataDtinople. 
The  active  French  army  would  then  eonsist  of  one 
cor  pa  under  General  Bosquet,  coDipriaing  four  divii>iona 
of  infantry^  and  one  of  light  cavalry  ;  and  one  under 
General  Uegnault  de  St  Joan  d'Angoly,  comprising 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  one  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  ODo  of  heavy  cavalry.  The  wholo  of  this  active 
army  would  ha  under  General  Conrobert ;  wiiilo 
Otitieml  Pelissier  would  command  tho  siege-army. 

What  wcjuld  then  bo  otir  position,  as  against  the 
Busstans  f 

The  movetnent  upon  Baidar,  givIng^  us  routes  oenxm 
the  Tchernaya,  monacca  Iheir  left,  and  loads  them  to 
suppose  it  to  be  our  intention  to  dislodge  tbcm  from 
Ihe  heights  of  hikormann  and  Macktim^ie ;  this  holds 
the  RuBisiaos  in  chccltf  and  draws  their  attention  to 
Inkermann  and  I'erekop.  Our  position  in  such  case 
would  be  excellent,  and  my  projects  nnkjiown;  and 
even  if  auythiog  were  to  occur  to  derange  them, 
notbiag  would  ha  compromised. 

Supposmg  the  movcmcut  to  succeed  thua  far, 
matters  would  proeoed  as  fellow  i— 

As  soon  as  tbe  fleet  is  descried,  bringing  the  reserve 
corps  of  25^000  men,  give  orders  to  effect »  landing  at 
Alushln,  at  a  spot  previonsEy  examined.  Let  the  first 
3000,  Oil  landing,  establish  tb  em  selves  three  leaguea 
from  Alnshta,  beyond  the  defile  of  Ayen  ;  and  until 
this  occupation  is  effocted,  let  no  others  disembark. 
All  being  prepared,  let  the  remainder  land  ;  and  let  the 
40,000  men  of  the  other  army  march  along  tho  sca-aido 
road  from  Bajdar  past  Yalta,  Tbus  within  three  days 
G5,00ti  troops  would  asaemblo  nud  ponotrate  to  Sim' 
feroput ;  the  town  would  be  taken,  a  garrison  placed 
in  it,  and  the  roada  in  tho  rear  of  the  army  secured. 

One  of  two  things  would  then  occur.  Either  the 
Eussimi  army  which  is  near  Sebastopol  would  abandon 
this  formidable  position,  and  go  to  meet  the  Invadiog 
army  on  the  BaktchC'scrai  iioad  ;  in  which  case  Lord 
Brian's  army  would  at  once  Beizo  the  podttou  on 


*  Fralnblc  atrpn^h  of  tbcst^  Uircc  armlM  : 
lit  Army,       M,OCW  French  and  ^M.mo  Tiiiksi     .        .    (M.OM 
(  (unelef  Lord  Knglunj—S^iCKK}  Bbirlljtii, ) 
,    {     lJi,000  Ifitimtmett,  dooo  tnuiob,  mA  y  i5,t 
i     lO.cMtOTurlu,   .       .       .       .      .    \ 
J  iO.OOO  Frenoh  ilrHdy  on  the  platcaB,l  ^r  ivui 
'    X     wita  »,<!«  rMW«  sboui  tu  MilTei     |  «*•<»(» 
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the  Mackenzie  heigbta-^-or  else  the  Kussians  would 
remain  within  thoii*  lines ;  and  llicn  CanrolK!rt*s  large 
army,  advancing  from  6aktch£aorai  to  8ebastGpof, 
with  its  left  on  the  heights,  woiJd  form  a  junction 
with  Lord  Raglan's  army  (advanced  in  the  meantime 
from  Baidiir  to  Albat),  and  repulse  the  llusstana, 
driving  tbem  either  into  Bobastopol  or  into  the  sea. 

This  plan  appears  to  me  to  possess  immense  advan- 
tages. The  army,  even  at  Bimferopol,  wldch  is  opiy 
nine  leagues  from  Alusbta,  wiU  be  able  to  maintaia 
a  communicatien  with  the  sea ;  it  will  traverse  a 
healthy  region,  containing  the  best  water  in  all  the 
Crimea;  its  base  of  operations  in  the  rear  will  bo 
secured  ;  it  will  occupy  ground  in  which  an  inferiority 
in  cavd.ry  will  not  be  of  much  uioment ;  and,  lastly, 
it  will  come  suddenly  on  tbc  lino  of  operation  of 
tho  ItussianH— separating  them  from  their  supplies, 
and  perhaps  from  their  reserve  artillery. 

If  tbe  defile  of  Ayen,  a  position  indjspensablo  lo  tho 
Bucccsa  of  the  project,  is  too  strongly  fortified  to  he 
token,  tho  3000  mon  first  sent  thither"  must  at  onco 
re-embark.  The  whole  nmiy  of  reaon'o  (D'Angely'a 
oorpa)  would  in  that  case  land  at  Biiluklavn^and  would 
endonvouT  to  operate  against  Simferopol  by  Baidar 
instead  of  Ayen  :  aplun,  bowever,  far  less  advantageous. 

As  to  the  march  of  40,000  men  (Bosquet's  corps) 
from  Baidar  to  Alushta,  I  deem  it  little  dangerous  i 
for  there  is  a  protecting  range  of  mountains  neitr  ;  the 
Kussian  forces  are  at  some  distance ;  And  stenui'ships 
mi^rht  fellow  a  parallel  course  near  the  shore.  Tlio 
steamers  might  canj  eight  days'  rations  for  05,000 
mon  with  D'Angely's  corps;  wagons  might  carry  as 
much  with  Hos<[uet's  oorps ;  and  ihaa  the  entire  force 
under  Conrobert  would  bo  TictunlJed  for  siiLleen  dayn. 
Further  supplies,  if  the  expedition  were  snccessftil, 
would  be  sent  lulond  by  the  route  from  Alushta. 

Aa  to  a  diversion  by  way  of  Eupatoria,  nothing 
wotild  seem  to  mo  more  dangerous,  more  opposed  to 
tho  rules  of  art  or  tho  connsols  of  pnidence.  If  wo 
operate  from  Eupatoria  towards  Simferopol^  w©  sball 
be  in  an  insalubrious  country,  exposed,  and  almost 
wholly  without  water,  upon  ground  where  the  nume- 
rous Busiiian  cavalry  wculd  b-ive  every  chunce  of 
success  ;  and  we  should  have  to  march  stJttcen  leagues 
in  face  of  an  enemy  who  could  approach  from  the 
nor  lb  as  well  as  from  the  soutli,  and  could  possibly 
cut  off  tho  retreat  of  our  columns.  Our  wings  would 
not  rest  on  any  natural  ohstacles.  To  go  from  Eu pa- 
tor  ia  to  Simferopol,  wo  should  have  to  cairy  with  us 
all  the  provisions  and  ammunition ;  for,  once  away 
from  Eupatoria,  our  rear  would  be  harassed,  and 
our  convoys  intercepted  by  the  15,000  Ituasiaus  who 
are  neaj*  tltat  town,  ntostly  cavalry.  If  we  were 
resisted  at  islmferopol,  and  jf  the  KuBsian  army,  by 
change  of  front,  should  gain  the  road  which  we  lind 
just  traversed,  our  columns  would  bo  anniliilatcd  or 
starved.  Besides,  it  is  another  principle  of  strategy, 
that  a  flank-march  must  not  bo  attempted  except  at 
a  distaiico  from  tho  enemy,  and  when  shtiltored  by 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  country. 

It  tbus  appears  tlmt  any  army,  operating  on  Sim- 
feropol from  Eupatoria,  would  be  without  a  lino  of 
operatiou,  without  a  secured  flank,  without  means 
of  retreat,  without  a  favourable  field  for  battle,  and 
without  supplies  on  thu  road.  Besides,  the  EnpatoHan 
army,  instead  of  being  compact^  compesed  of  soldiers 
of  one  nation  eomroandcd  by  one  head,  would  bo 
formed  in  great  part  of  Turks,  strengthened  by  a 
few  English  or  French  divisions — wanting  in  unity, 
security,  and  confidence. 

If^aa  0.  farther  supposition,  the  army  from  Eiipatorhi 
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vtvra  tu  diroct  iia  operations  at  on^  against  Bebnstopol, 
it  would  be  A  repetition  of  the  origituLl  landing  and 
march  in  tlie  Crimea,  obstructed  by  stUl  more  formid- 
ftblo  defence- works  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  IvAtt:ha, 
^nd  Betbck  :  it  would  bo  disnatrous.  Then  would  arise 
tlie  necessity  of  leaving  at  Eupatoria  no  more  Turks 
iiiSD.  are  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  the  place. 

I  have  Ibus  expliiined  tho  plan  whieli  I  should  have 
liked  to  carry  out,  at  the  head  of  tbo  bravo  troops 
whom  you  have  hitherto  coniraauded  ;  and  it  is  with 
ilia  most  profound  und  cartvest  r«grct  that  I  lind 
Riyaplf  forced,  by  considerations  of  grave  import,  (o 
remain  in  Kurope.  NapolkA-n.' 

i.  Canroberts  Mctliws  fof  HtM^mnfj. 

[Iti  April  and  May  1855^  about  the  period  when  tlto 
jihovo  luttof  from  tiio  emperor  was  written.  General 
CanTobert  and  Lord  Haglan  took  sneh  opposite  views 
concerning  Crimean  strategy,  that,  with  every  wish 
on  boib  sides  to  conciliate,  they  could  no  longer  act 
together  witJi  effect.  Canrobert  resolved  to  resi^ 
tho  commiuid  in  favour  of  Teliasier,  givinjj  as  tho 
official  reasons  for  this  step  tlie  declining  state  of  his 
health.  Do  Bazantuurt)  howover,  prints  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  from  Canrobert  to  the  emperor, 
dated  May  n>,  more  explanatory  in  its  character;—] 

*Thc  little  cfixEct  hitherto  produced  against  Seboiitopol 
by  the  numerous  and  excellent  batteries  of  the  Allies ; 
the  non-attack  by  the  enemy  on  our  exterior  linos — an 
attack  which  appeared  very  probable,  and  on  whicii  1 
had  founded  hopes  of  succcsa  more  decisive  oven  tboii 
that  of  Inkennann  ;  the  arduous  dilUcultica  which  I 
bavo  experienced  in  preparing  for  tho  plan  of  opera- 
tions laid  down  by  your  Majesty— rendered  cUjnoat 
impos&itlti  by  the  non-co-operation  of  the  chief  of  the 
English  army  ;  the  fatso  position  In  which  I  Jiave 
been  placed,  towards  the  English,  by  tlio  sudtlen  recall 
of  the  Kertcb  expedition^  to  vvhicb,  aa  1  bare  siiice 
learned,  thoy  attached  very  great  iropdrtaneo;*  the 
extraordinary  fatigue,  moiai  and  phyaical,  to  which  I 
have  been  incessantly  exposed  during  tho  la^t  iiiao 
months — all  these  reasons,  Sire,  Lave  produced  in  my 

•  Thit  refert  to  Iho  flnt  KsTteb  expodltton,  roalled  on  M»y  S, 
(«*  NiiiTKtlTCt,  p.  460]  bj-  C»nrt>bprt,  igalnsl  the  Krisb  of  E#sImi 
ukI  tbe  Admirjils. 


mind  a  convicUoa  thut  I  ought  do  larger  to  I 
direction  i-n  chief  of  nn  Imtnttuae  army,  wlioae  id 
affection,  and  conBdonce  I  h^ve  *f»«ghl  to  com. 

It  hence  becomes  ]ny  duty,  tow^Lrds  \*otir  Mjjeat^  tt 
towards  my  country,  to  resign*  and  lo  s«ib«titsl«  £ 
myself  the  general  [Fdissier]  for  wlunn,  in  ha  ii| 
foresight,  the  Emperor  had  confided  to  ma  *  letlcr  i 
[transfer  of  I  command;  and  who  unites  tbe  qualitti 
of  capacity,  moral  autharity,  power  of  cQadMtai 
important  affairs,  and  the  energy  nooeaiKrj  for  htv^ 
ing  to  a  suecesaftd  result  tlio  vast  eotcfpriae  sin 
bad  feUlcn  to  my  charge  by  tbe  death  of  jay  prndwn 
and  tbe  will  of  the  Emperor.  Suldicra  mod  efioM 
uliko  know  tho  military  qitalitie«  of  General  PeUaci 
tboy  will  give  him  all  their  confidence  ;  we  iJiail  il 
act  harmoniously  together  ;  and  I  kuovr  that  tlie  wi 
commander  has  a  lively  faith  m  his  own  swxeu. 

Your  Majesty  will  permit  mo  to  add  tltat  m;  am 
ia  too  well  known  to  the  troops,  whose  ooofi&ii 
affection  boa  never  ceased  to  honour  me,  for  mctodi 
Qtherwise^notwitlistamling  pr^esent  circumstMOM 
than  remain  among  them  :  in  order  to  aiford,  ia  1« 
of  fatigues  and  perils,  an  example  of  devotion  to  tk 
service  and  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  »nd  of  Fraao. 

I  venture,  then,  to  ask  from  your  Majesty  persMH 
for  mo  to  command  a  simple  division,  in  tlie  ^m  td 
heroic  anny  whose  conduct  liad  Eionour^d  tui  el 
always  honour  France.' 

5.  S(ri:nffth  of  tht  Skge-ArtQlertf^   at  tkt 
BofitbardmeiU  of  SeLaittvpttL 

Fi'enth. — Against  JPlflgataffBnft'-  ^■■ 

f       CSeattal  finatJ 
»       QuuajitJQe  h.  .         I 

"       Mftlakoff,    .         .  *     i^ 
"       Two  entail  rcdqub^  4 


JPn^^wA,— "Kigbt  attack, 
Left       '     , 


m 


17 

15 


121 


Total,  . 

[A  few  of  those  gnns  wore  not  fir«d  deriof  ikc 
atmggles  of  that  day.  Be  Bazaneonrt  and  hie  ^(M 
trauHlator  make  the  total  of  Fren&h  baiteriee  iifta, 
Gistent  with  tlio  items  composing  it :  ae^9Aj4m 
instead  of  eighty-nine. J 


VH.     ARMY    ORGAKISATIOK. 


[The  SebiLstojiol  Committee,  the  Crimean  Commia* 
si  oners,  and  the  Chelsea  Board  of  Inquiry,  published 
Reports  and  voluminons  evidence  relating  to  the 
disasters  of  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  in  the 
winter  1854-5.  These  Reports  gave  rise  to  muoh 
acrimony  and  many  denials  and  counter-charges, 
in  regard  to  accusations  against  individuals.  Many 
of  the  Jtntonients,  however,  free  from  this  personal 
bias^  are  valuable  as  exeniplificationa  of  deficiencies 
in  tho  British  military  system.  The  following  ore 
two  examples,  in  addition  to  sevaral  given  in  the 
text  of  the  History .— ] 

l.  On  British  Miliiary  Hookah, 
*  The  Britieb  army  baa  hitherto,  during  peace,  been 
kept  on  so  limited  on  establifhment,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  every  expedient  in  order  to 
economise  its  nttmhcrs.  Thb,  no  doubt,  originated  the 
leng-eatabliahed  practice  ef  having  the  hespttal  duties 
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performed  by  men  from  the  ranks  iuste&il  o^  If 
]>crBonfl  Epocialty  enlisted  for  tliiLt  duty,  Tho  fofM 
when  no  great  pres«are  of  eicknoss  require*  iWf 
presence  in  hospital^  can  be  made  avoilablo  (or  iniltef 
duty,  while  the  latter  are  n  pcnQaneut.  Bonfiie  ^ 
expenaei,  without  any  such  contingent  advaatwi*.  fM 
system  had  ivorked  moderately  well  for  a  langi  ' 
of  yaart^ ;  but  when  the  army  was  r^^uir^d  fer  i 
in  Turkey,  its  numbers  were  ao  limited,  %\nA  it  I 
necessary  to  add  to  the  effective  etr«ngth  by  emi] 
possible  expedient,  and  one  of  the  readiest  »hi^  am 
sen  ted  itself  was  to  restore  to  the  ranln  IJm  ] 
usually  withdrawn  for  hospital  servieo,  and  U>  \ 
them  from  some  otiier  source. 

Nations  who««  armies  are  raised  hy  con^eriiiliisflM 
never  likely  to  enoouutcr  any  diflficuliy  m  nftraifal 
Attendants  en  tbe  sick.  Out  of  the  laj^  nnoAcrd 
conscripts  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ^ 
Government,  there  will  always  be  mttny  vbo,  ftm 


thoir  particular  aptitudQ  Tor  tbut  service,  or  on  account 
of  Ihcir  being  lesa  fitted  for  more  :ict1ve  military  duty^ 
can  be  selected  with  advnntage;  but  nn  amiy  which 
has  to  (l(>penil  entirely  upon  voluntary  enlistment 
possesses  no  snch  raciStttes ;  the  atricinoei  \rith  which 
all  miJitory  ohlfgations  aj-c  interpreted  in  this  country 
ri^ndora  it  neci^^ar}-,  jT  be  la  to  be  employed  cxclu^ 
aiv'cty  n«  a.n  hoapit&t  attendant,  that  the  recruit  ahould 
]>e  enlisted  spocially  for  that  particular  duty  ;  and, 
nmong  mon  in  tbe  vigour  of  youtli,  who  are  inclined 
to  ent«r  the  annyt  fuw  nro  disposed  to  place  them- 
tclvtm  in  the  p<jsition  of  nuraes  at  a  tioie  whoa  the 
oper^tioiw  of  JVC  live  warfare  are  gojug  on.  Although 
rccruitiii;!  for  tbis  particutar  esrvico  has  now  been  car- 
ried on  fur  nearly  a  year,  with  pay^  pension^  and  otber 
advantages  rouch  exceeding  what  i«  granted  to  the 
private  soldier,  tho  nuitibor  roquircd  ia  titidcrstood  still 
to  bo  incomplete}  notwithstanding  that  recruits  have 
been  taken  at  a  mucli  wore  advanced  a^jo  than  they 
would  be  received  into  any  other  branch  of  the  service. 

But  when  the  war  broke  out  there  was  not  time  to 
obtain  tho  necessary  attendants  for  tlio  hospilai  by 
tho  alow  process  of  recruiting ;  the  denTantl  for  their 
services  was  iintnodiato,  and  it  was  deHiruble^  especially 
at  tho  commencement  of  a  campaign,  that  they  should 
have  some  military  experience,  lest  they  might  prove 
an  incumbrance :  recourse  was,  therefore,  hod  to  a 
selection  from  the  military  pensienerSf  till  some  more 
suitable  body  of  mun  could  bo  obtained. 

Tlio  employment  of  this  class,  even  for  tho  more 
oneroaa  occupation  of  garrison-duty  at  home  and 
abrtMid,  was  not  an  innovation  ;  it  ImK  always  been 
the  practice,  on  the  com  men  cement  of  a  war,,  to  call 
hock  into  the  servico  tho  pensioners  who  may  have 
recovered  from  their  disabiHties,  or  are  still  of  an 
age  to  perform  gmrison-dnty,  jind  they  hold  their 
pensions  cxpreSEtly  on  condition  of  attending  to  bcuJi 
cat  Is.  Durin;*  the  Peninsular  War  upwards  of  lft,0(JO 
pensioners  wuro  employed  in  veteran  and  garrison 
battalions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Immediately  on 
the  breaking  out  of  tho  present  war  all  those  belonging 
to  the  navy  and  marines  wera  rc-eXB.mined,  and  about 
2000  flout  on  shipboard,  or  into  the  eoast-gward,  where 
they  have  siticu  been  con&Lantly  employed.  No  suck 
ciUl  was  made  for  the  services  of  Uio  military  ixsn- 
si  oners,  because  it  was  conceived  that  they  would  be 
equally  useful  as  an  enrolled  force  in  thoir  respective 
dtstiicts  ;  but,  03  they  are  a  younger  body  than  the 
Greenwich  pcusionorst,  their  average  age  being  only 
between  forty  and  fifty,  it  was  not  an  uurcasouablo 
supposiiion,  considering  their  previous  military  cxpc- 
rioneo  and  babite,  that  they  might  ho  usefully  employed 
in  tho  hospital  and  amhulanco  duties,  for  which  soldiers 
from  the  ranks  could  no  longer  be  spared.* 

2.  Mr  Commisaurjf'gfneral  Fihtcr^g  Reuiarhs  on  Ote 
Cotfimwtitiat  of  the  Wur. 

Tho  Commisaariat  has  tho  duty,  by  tho  regulations 
of  the  service,  of  raising,  of  holding,  and  of  paying  tho 
funds  necossury  to  moot  the  whole  of  tho  army  expen- 
diture,  and  of  making  alt  purchases  required  for  the 
service  of  its  o%vn  or  any  other  department.  It  is 
regponsiblo  for  keeping  up  tiio  supplies  of  provisions, 
forage,  fuel,  and  light,  according  to  tho  raftilAtod  Bodes 
of  alio  wan  ce^  with  such  additions  as  may  be  specially 
authorised  by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  ;  but  the 
Commissary-general  has  no  authority  to  alter,  nor  has 
liCf  except  so  far  as  his  opinion  may  be  asked  or 
duferred  to,  any  iniiuonco  in  altering  the  t^tabtistied 
ration    or    oUiar    allowances   in    the    most   miauiQ 


particular.  With  respect  to  supplies  of  any  other  kind, 
such  as  Quartcrmastor-gonorai's  and  hospital  stores, 
the  Commissariat,  during  the  time  I  was  in  charge 
of  it,  only  held  them  on  behalf  of  the  dopurhnenLs 
at  whoso  respective  disposal  they  were,  and  issued 
them  on  their  requisitions.  Btores  of  this  description, 
with  i\ii  army  in  tho  East,  have  recently  been  given 
over  to  storekeepers  of  the  Ordnance  Department; 
hut  it  was,  and  is  still,  thu  duty  of  tho  Commissariat, 
in  case  of  any  de6ciency  in  the  supply  sent  out  from 
England,  or  of  any  emergency  rendering  necessary 
articles  of  a  description  not  ordinarily  in  use,  to  pur- 
chase them  on  tho  authorised  requisition  of  the  proper 
departments,  the  heads  of  those  departments  being 
responsible  for  tho  extent  and  nature  of  their  demands. 

The  Commi-^ariat  had  likewise,  till  it  was  I  runs* 
ferr^d  to  a  separate  and  independent  establishment, 
the  duty  of  providing  all  the  land-irauKport  rctpnrcd 
for  the  servico  of  the  army. 

To  carry  on  these  extensive  and  onerous  duties — 
wbieli,  indeed,  omhraco  all  tho  civil  administration 
of  the  army,  excepting  the  hospitals,  and  have  since 
been  divided  among  three  separate  departments— 1  had 
from  the  first  an  insufficient  establishment  both  of 
officers  and  subordinate  trnployiHj  which  was  still  fur* 
thor  weakened  by  tho  great  amount  of  sjckneffli  and 
mortality  wfueh  pro  vailed,  owing  to  the  nattiro  and 
excessive  labour  rf  the  duties  to  Ikj  perfyrmcd.  Koiic 
of  the  subordinate  establiahmonts  absolutely  neces«iary 
to  tho  efficiency  of  a  tie  Id  Commissariat  existed  at  the 
outbreak  of  tho  war,  and  even  the  officers  bad  to  bo 
collected  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire, 
from  Ricrra  Leone,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New 
South  Wales,  and  of  course  by  slew  degrees.  In  the 
meantime,  I  had  to  carry  on  tho  duties  with  Ibo 
temporary  asaistance  of  gentlemen  furnished  from 
other  public  dopnrtnients,  and  wholly  without  experi' 
ence  in  Commissariat  service.  Tbis  ineflictent  state  of 
l|i«i  department,  when  I  took  charge  of  it,  necessarily 
diverted  much  of  my  attention  from  the  more  import- 
ant general  arrangements  of  tho  service,  to  tho  regu* 
lation  of  details  ;  but  I  notico  it  less  for  tiie  purpose  of 
accounting  for  my  own  possible  errors  and  omissions, 
than  with  tho  object  of  mooting  the  comparison  whirh 
has  been  frequently  made  elsewhere,  and  is  pfiititilly 
mode  use  of  in  this  Report,  between  the  success  of  the 
French  and  British  Commissariat  operations.  That  the 
success  has  been  unifomtly  on  tho  side  of  tho  former 
is  far  from  being  established  ;  but  that  ;^encrally  it 
ought  to  be  so,  is  quite  clear,  iniusmuch  as  there  is  tlie 
greatest  possible  advantage  on  that  side  in  tho  coin* 
plctenesfl  of  the  establishments  on  which  so  much  of 
Commissariat  succefs  depends.  I'licso  are  not,  as  with 
UB^  dkcardcd  at  the  termination  of  a  period  of  active 
warfare,  and  wholly  neglected  during  the  con  tin  nance 
of  peace,  but  are  constantly  kept  up  in  an  effective^ 
even  if  a  reduced  state,  and  are  considered  as  necessary 
an  accompaniment  of  every  body  of  detached  troops,  as 
any  other  jjortion  of  tho  army;  and  thus  give  a  facility 
of  action  to  a  French  force  at  Ibe  outset,  which 
can  be  acquired  by  an  Knglish  army  only  after  long, 
and  perhaps  disastrous  as  well  as  costly  experience. 
I  do  not  presume  here  to  enter  into  tho  question, 
whether  or  not  a  similar  system  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  our  service ;  but  the  fact  tliat  no  such  system  does 
exist  in  it  sliould  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
estimating  the  exertions  of  tho  British  Commissariat 
officers,  who  usually,  like  myself,  are  thrown  at  once 
upon  their  own  shghtly  aided  resources,  and  eompoUed 
to  occupy  tiicmselvcs  in  creating  the  means  of  action 
at  the  moment  when  action  is  already  needed. 
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VIIL  UOKORART   DISTIKCTIOlfS 


1.  Ciaapi  and  Medais. 
tho    UaUles    of  tbo  Alma,  BolakUvat  and 


InkermftUTi,  tlivee  varieties  of  clasps  were  prepared, 
for  presctitiitiou  to  oil  the  British  soldJerH,  willioiit  dis- 
tinct ioti  of  Tiwkf  engaged  in  those  neveval  aetioiiit 
Also  nieclals,  sa  lionorary  tcstimoniiUs  of  Crimean 
Bci-vioo  generally* 

2.  liUCriptioM  on  Flttgs, 

UOMSiU  GOi.%pt,  Oetobfr  Ifi,  ISW, 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  comumnd 
that,  hi  eDtinnc  mo  ration  of  tho  gulknt  conduct  of  tlie 
IroopM  CtiUcefriDd,  the  words  *  Aliua/  '  Balaklava,'  and 
*  Idkcrmiinii  *  !jc  borne  on  the  regimental  colour  of 
the  reuimentB  specified  in  the  nccotiipatiyinfj  list. 

Also  that  the  several  corps  composing  Her  Majesty's 
army  in  the  Cnmoa  on  ilio  5tli  of  September  165^ 
sball  bear  tbc  iuBcnption  *  Sebo*to|K>l '  on  the  regi- 
mental standard  or  colour,  a«  »  memorial  of  tho 
arduous  and  successful  operatioua  livhich  havo  led  to 
tlio  rDductiou  of  that  fortress.  '■ 

Begiments  wliicli  have  no  standards  or  colours 
will  beat  tUeto  distlnctionB  on  their  c*p  or  helmet 
pktes. 

Rifle  regtuieiits  will  woor  them  on  their  broostplates 
and  eap^plates. 

By  conitnand  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field-monlial 
Viscount  lliiiniMaE,  Commanding-ln-cluef. 

TtiflnntKTO   ACTHOBlgBD    TO    BKAA   TKS   WDRDa  *  ALKA,' 
'BalAKULTJL,'  'XN-KEBaLAKN,'  AND  *  SEVASTOPOL.* 
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net  Majiisty  Imving    b«cn    gracioosly  pl^ 
signify  her  iutentku  of  grontiag  the  *  Seb«et«po}^ 
to   tho  officers  and  crews  of   H«r   MaJ|eBt/»  dqa 
employed  in  co-operation  with  the  load-forec*  ia  Ik 
reduction  of  Beboatopol,  as  welt  as  m  cbu|;i« 
on  it  the  word  *  A$^i;  to  the  «IS6«t« 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  emplojed  in  UaiA 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  thti    Adn 
give  notice  of  the  same. 

The  period  for  whicli  the  '  Scba&topol ' 
be  awarded  for  services  as  aJTonwaid,  li&i 
Ist  of  October  1BJ4  to  the  dth  of  Beptcmber  IS31 

Tito  'Azof  clasp  will  bo  awarded  to  lUe  ofiemoi 
crewB  of  such  ships  v^  scrvL^d  In  the  8cb  of  Aaf 
between  Ibo  25 th  of  May  1S>55  and  l^e  Mi  ^8^ 
teaiber  1865,  na  well  aa  to  ibo  offieerB  sbiI  ■« 
wbo  wort}  oinploycd  in  tbe  boats  of  lioe-of-boitk  dk^ 
wlucb  took  part  in  the  opet^^dooa  a^Aiust  Tagmt%\^ 
or  else'si-here  witbia  the  6ea  of  A^of. 

In  c&scH  in  which  ofHcers  or  moti  liare  Wen  cap^ 
in  any  expedition  or  operation  in  tlte  ScA  of  JkMtiSt 
the  r^lb  of  Soptombor  1S55»  tbe  period  for  wlii^  4* 
'Azof  dasp  is  to  be  awarded  wiXl  be  futtmM  M 
the  22d  of  Novomlier  1805,  and  tUo  »crv>cu  for  vl^ 
the  same  is  claimed  must  in  aucb 
oertified. 


4.  Ftcfom  OrdtrqfMtrii, 


•^ 


[l^a  tiow  Order,  with  a  Maliex^  cimmk  »  B«9d  _ 
an  inscription  u  it«  cymbal,  wia  fmyl^tf^  dwfaw 
bjT  tho  foUoirini  BoyJ  msudatcj 

TIio  Queen  bns  been  pte«8*d,  hy  ma  tiuiii^ 
under  her  Eoyal  Sigri  ^lanoa),  oT  wlkl^  (lie  faBpMit 
is  a  copy,  to  institnto  and  creftiQ  a  a«w  ftvval  J** 
military  decoration,  to  bo  atyled  ttnd  da^rwOol*!^ 
Victoria  Cross,'  and  to  mako  the  minted  nfubii* 


Ihercin  fl«t  forth  under  wlijqh  the  said  docoration  ab&U 
1i«  confen-ed  : — 

ViCToaTA^by  the  Groco  of  God,  of  tUo  United  Kinfdom 
of  CSrcat  Briittuti  mid  Troljuid,  QueoDj  Defender  of 
iho  FailJi,  kc.  To  tUI  to  wliom  Uiom  preecuts  duiti 
come  grcottng ; 

Whcrcflfl  wo,  ioMng  into  our  Royal  cod aiij oration 
that  there  exiffta  no  mcana  of  adeqiiately  rcwardin|T 
iho  individual  g^alloDt  services  either  of  ofiicers  of 
the  lower  grades  in  our  nitval  and  military  fcrvico, 
or  of  warrant  and  petty  oAiccrai,  ncanicn,  and  marines 
in  our  navy,  and  non-eommiBaionGd  officers  &nd 
soldiers  iii  our  army  ;  and  ^hcre&s  tlie  thlrd-claAi 
of  our  most  bonourablo  Ortler  of  the  Batk  ia  limited, 
except  m  very  raro  caaea^  to  tlie  higher  ranks  of  both 
■ervioea,  «ad  t^o  gmnting  of  medals,  both  in  our  navy 
and  army,  is  only  awarded  for  long  service  or 
mcrttoriona  conduct,  ratbor  than  for  bravery  tn  action 
or  dbtJnction  before  an  enemy,  such  casM  alone 
excepted  whera  a  general  medal  is  granted  for  n 
particular  action  or  Giunpai|;n}  or  a  clasp  added  to  tlio 
tnodal  fU'F  some  special  engagement,  in  lioth  of  which 
coiet  ail  share  equally  in  tho  boon,  and  thoso  wbo  by 
their  valour  bavo  particularly  signalised  thcmseWcB 
remain  iindistin^ished  from  their  comrades  ;  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  attaining  on  end  ko  desirable  as  that 
of  re'K'arding  individual  instances  of  merit  and  valour, 
we  have  instituted  and  created,  and  by  these  presents, 
for  ns,  our  hoira  and  snceo^sors,  institute  and  create 
a  now  naval  and  military  decoration,  trhich  we  aro 
doairous  shonlfl  bo  bigbty  prized  and  eagerly  sought 
after  by  tho  of&eers  and  naen  of  our  naval  and  military 
services,  and  are  graciously  pJ^acd  to  mako^  ordainf 
and  estnhliBh  the  foUowin^  rolea  and  ordinnnecs  for 
tho  government  of  tho  aame,  which  shall  from 
benccrerth  be  inviolably  observed  and  kept  i— 

1.  Tt  is  ordained  that  the  distinction  sludl  be  atyled 
and  designated  *  The  Victoria  CroMf,'  and  ahall  consist 
of  a  Halteso  crora  of  bronze,  with  onr  Boyal  eraat 
in  tho  centre,  and  imdemcath  which,  an  oscfoI,  bearing 
this  inscription  ;  *I''or  valour.* 

2.  It  is  ordained  that  tho  Cross  sliall  bo  iiupondcd 
from  the  left  breast  by  a  blue  nbhoii  for  the  navy,  and 
by  a  red  ribbon  for  the  anny. 

3.  It  is  ordained  that  Ibe  nomea  of  Ihoao  upon  whom 
we  may  be  plcnj»ed  to  confer  tho  decoration  ahall  be 
pnblisherl  In  the  Lomhn  Gn.rtt^,  nnd  a  regbtry  Ibercef 
kept  in  tho  oflico  fif  <nir  Becrelary  of  8tJftto  for  War. 

4.  It  i^  ordained  that  aity  one  who,  after  having 
received  tlie  i'ross,  shall  again  perform  an  act  of 
bravery,  which,  if  he  bad  not  roocivod  auofa  Croaa, 
would  have  entitled  him  to  it,  such  further  aeL  iliall  be 
twordod  by  a  bur  attached  to  the  ribbon  by  which  the 
Ctoaa  ia  anspendod,  and  for  every  additional  act  of 
bravery  an  additional  bar  may  bo  added. 

fi.  It  is  ordained  that  tho  Cross  ehallonly  be  awarded 
to  those  oflicera  or  men  wbo  have  served  um  In  Hie  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy,  and  shall  bate  lb  en  performed 
some  signal  act  of  volonr  or  devotion  to  their  oountrr. 

d.  It  is  ordained,  with  a  view  to  place  all  persons  on 
a  {tcrfectly  ot]nal  footing  in  relation  to  eligibility  for 
the  dooof&tion^  that  neither  rank,  nor  long  scrviee,  ""«■ 
wonnds,  nor  any  other  circiittiNtanci<i  or  condition  wliut- 
socvcr,  save  the  inorit  of  eonspictions  hntvory,  shall  bo 
held  to  establish  a  sufficient  claim  to  llie  honour. 

7.  It  u  ordained  thai  the  decoration  nmy  be  con- 
ferred on  tho  tpet  where  the  act  to  be  rewarded 
by  Ibe  grant  of  such  decoration  Iiaa  been  perforzneiir 
under  the  following  circnsaatances : — 

L  Whon  tbo  fleet  or  army  in  wlucb  such  act  haa 


been    performed,    is   under  the    eye  and   conimand 
of  an   admiral  or  general  officer   commanding   the 

forcoi. 

IL  Wbero  the  naval  or  military  force  is  nnder  the 
eye  and  command  of  an  admiral  or  eommodure  (?om- 
ranndiug  a  squadron  or  detached  naval  force,  or  of  a 
general  commanding  a  corps  or  division,  or  brigade  en 
a  distinct  and  detached  service,  when  such  admiral, 
commodore,  or  general  officer  shall  have  Ibe  power 
of  conferring  the  decoration  on  the  spot,  subject  to 
confirmation  by  ns. 

8.  It  is  ordained,  where  such  act  ahall  net  have 
been  performed  in  sight  of  a  commanding  ofHcer  an 
aforesaid,  then  the  claimaut  for  the  honour  shall  prove 
the  Mii  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  captain  or  offiieer 
commanding  bis  ship,  or  to  the  officer  comtnandiAg 
the  regiment  to  winch  the  elatmont  belongs,,  and  such 
captain  or  tueh  conimanding  officer  shall  re|>ort  the 
same  through  the  usual  channel  to  the  admtml  or 
commodore  commanding  the  force  eroployod  on  the 
service,  or  to  the  officer  commanding  tlie  forces  in 
the  field,  who  shall  call  for  mich  description  and 
attestation  of  tho  ac^t  as  be  may  think  re<{uii»it(\ 
and  on  approval  shaH  recononend  the  grant  of  the 
decoration, 

D.  It  is  ordained  that  every  person  »oIeot«d  for 
the  Crewt  under  Biile  7,  shall  be  publicly  docorated 
before  the  naval  or  military  force  or  body  to  which 
he  belengn,  nnd  with  which  the  act  of  bravery  for 
which  he  is  to  be  rewarded  iliall  liave  been  performed, 
and  his  name  shall  be  recorded  in  a  General  Order, 
together  with  the  cause  of  his  especial  dittinction. 

10.  it  is  ordained  that  every  person  selected  under 
Halo  8  shall  rociive  his  decoration  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  hia  name  shall  likewise  appear  m  a  Ooneral 
Order  as  nbovd  required,  soch  Oeneral  Order  to  be 
issued  by  the  naval  or  military  commander  of  the 
forces  employed  on  the  service. 

IL  It  ia  ordained  that  tlie  General  Ordura  abovo 
refonrtNl  to  aliall^  from  time  to  time,  be  transmitted  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  be  laid  before  nn, 
and  sliall  be  by  Iiim  registort'd. 

12.  It  Is  ordained  that  oa  cases  may  orL^e  not  fulling 
within  the  rules  above  spccilicd,  or  in  which  a  claim, 
thongh  well  founded,  may  not  have  been  estabhshnd 
on  tho  si>ot,  wo  will,  on  the  Joint  subniiK^iuti  of  our 
Secretary  of  Htate  for  War  and  of  onr  Commander-in- 
chief  of  our  Army,  or  on  tliat  of  our  Lord  High 
Admiral  or  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  case  of  tho  navy,  «enfer  the  decoration,  but  never 
without  conclusive  proof  ef  the  performance  of  tlic  act 
of  bravery  for  which  (be  claim  is  made. 

13.  It  i«  ordained  that,  in  the  evc^nt  of  a  gallant  and 
daring  act  having  been  pi'rrormed  by  a  ^iiu»dron,*hip'a 
componj,  a  detached  body  of  seamen  and  marinca,  not 
under  fifty  in  number,  or  by  a  brigade,  regitncnt,  troop, 
or  eompany^  in  which  the  admiral,  geneml,  or  othtr 
officer  commanding  such  fifrcoa,  may  deem  tltat  all  arc 
equally  brave  and  diBtinguished,  and  tliat  no  s}>edal 
aetection  can  bo  mado  by  them  :  then  In  rhcIi  case,  tlie 
admiral,  general^  (9f  Otlier  officer  commanding,  may 
direct,  tluit  for  aay  taeh  body  of  Bcnmen  or  marlnea, 
or  for  every  troop  or  company  of  soldiert*,  t*no  officer 
shall  hi»  aelectcil  by  tho  officers  engaged  for  tlie  doco- 
ration  ;  tnd  ia  Ilka  nanaar  oa»  potty-officer  or  noo- 
eommtaiionod  officer  ihall  be  selected  by  the  potty- 
offietrs  and  uon-eomnUaaioned  officers  engaged  ;  and 
two  seamen  or  private  Mildiers,  or  marines,  shall  bo 
adaetod  by  Uio  seamen,  or  pHA-ate  soldiers  or  mannos 
engaged  re«poctively,  for  the  decoration  ;  and  tho 
najuea  of  thoae  selected  ahall  be  tranamittcd  by  the 


eenior  officer  ia  comraatid  of  the  naval  toreOi  brigndo, 
regimorit,  troop,  cr  company,  to  tlio  admiral  or  general 
ofiicer  cci£nma.udhi|r«  who  ^liall  in  iluc  manner  cotifer 
the  iJcGoratJon  as  if  the  acts  wer©  done  under  his 
own  eye. 

H,  It  is  or  daubed  that  every  warrant- officflr,  petty- 
officer^  Beainan,  or  mtiriadi,  or  nan-coinmiMianed  ofiicer 
^r  BoSdier,  who  shall  Imvo  received  the  Croas^  ahall 
Troin  the  dnte  of  the  act  by  which  t ho  decoration  has 
bei^n  gained,  ho  cntitliid  to  a  special  pension  of  £U\  a 
year,  and  each  additional  bar  conferred  nnder  Rule  4 
on  sncb  warrant  or  petty  oflicora,  or  non-com miBsioned 
oflicerfi  or  nion,  g.1iilI1  carry  iv'itli  it  an  additional 
pension  of  £5  per  annum, 

lii.  In  order  to  mako  Buch  additional  provision  aa 
Blmll  efiectually  preserve  pure  this  most  honourable 
dietiiiction,  it  ia  ordained,  that  if  any  person  on  whoni 
such  distinction  shall  be  conferred,  bo  convicted  of 
treason,  cowardice,  felony,  or  of  any  infamons  crime, 
or  if  he  be  accused  of  any  such  offence^  and  dotli  not 
afi:er  a  rcasonahle  time  surrender  himself  to  he  tried 
for  the  flame,  Mb  imtno  shall  forthwith  be  erased 
from  the  registry  of  individuals  npon  vvhom  the  said 
decoration  shall  huvo  hccn  conferred  hy  an  especiul 
warmnt  xmder  onr  lloyal  Sign  Matni.d,  and  the 
pension  conferred  under  Ibde  14  shall  cease  and 
detvrniinu  from  tho  dato  of  such  wart'ant.  It  is 
hereby  further  declared,  that  wc,  our  buirs,  and  sue- 
crasoi'8,  shall  bo  tho  solo  judj^es  of  thc<  circumsLmce 
donnindin^  auch  expulsion ;  inorcovor,  wo  sSmll  at 
all  timea  liave  power  to  roatoro  such  persona  as  may 
at  any  time  have  boon  expelled,  both  to  tho  cnjoy- 
mertt  of  tho  docomtton  and  pension. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Paiaeo,  this  iflth 
day  of  January,  in  tho  19th  year  of  our  re5»n,and  hi  the 
year  of  our  Lord  185h\    By  Hur  Majesty's  coititnand. 

To  ottr  Princlpsl  Seertlaty  iff  State  far  Tfui'. 

5.  Order  of  th&  Legitm  of  Honour^  oirnrded  bff  tht 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  British  Stittjects. 

WuiTiiLvLL,  Avfntil  %  18M. 

Tho  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  give  and  grant 
unto  the  under-mentioned  ofHcera  and  men  in  Her 
Majesty'*  service  Her  Majesty's  royal  licence  and 
pcrmisston,  that  they  niay  accept  and  wear  tho 
Insignia  of  the  aoveral  dasBes  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  tho  Legion  of  Honour,  attached  to  their 
reapective  noines^  which  His  ilajcsty  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  hath  been  pleased  to  confer  u]>oii  them 
as  a  mark  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  approliation  of 
their  distinguisbed  services  Iteforo  the  enemy  during 
tho  Isto  war,  and  that  they  mfiy  cnjuy  all  the  rigblB 
and  privileges  tbereuuto  belonging — namely, 

EOYAL  NAVY  AND  ROYAL  NAVAL  BRIQADR 

Giuin>  Gbobs  (1st  Gla^s). 
Admiral  Lord  Lyons,  G.C.B. 

Orand  Orwiumn  (Sd  Ouse), 
Kear-adTOlral  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Saunders  DundaSj  K.CB. 

GOKKAKOSR  (3d  ClASS). 

lear-aduiiml  Sir  Hoastoa  Stewart,  K,CB, 
OFVicxiifl  {itn  Class). 

Tor  Semite  at  Captaitu. 
B«ar'»dmJrala  ftir  Stephen  Lusliingtttn,  K,C.B. ;  Frederick 
Thoma*  MichfcH,  CB.  ;  Cliorks  Graliaia,  C.B.  ;  Thomas 
Wntu  Curler,  C-B. 


Captain«  tli«  Hoti.  H^inry  Keppel,  CB. ;  Levk  TMi 
Jones,  CB. ;  William  Fi^^l.  CB. ;  William  MooncMk,  GJ 
William  fiobert  Mends,  CB.  ;  Thoma*  Abe) 
Spnitt,  CB. ;  Bherard  Oaboni,  CB. 

For  Strvict  w*  Jtojfal  Sinrme*. 
Culonel  Tliomns  Hardle,  CB. 
Lieuteoant^ixibaci  Thomas  Hollowly. 

KsiQBTg  (5th  Class). 

C&ptainE  John  J&mt's  Bartbolomow  Bdmutl  Fi«r6 1\ 
Forquliartion  Burnett^  G.B. ;  Leopwld  Qwa^  H« 
Henry  Bovi-niug  fiogen^  CB. ;  Hmfy  Bohutlc  Hlllyir]?! 
6(>cir]ge  Onmville  Randolph-;  Lonl  Jakn  Hmj,  CJi, 
AuguEitiis  Frederick  lCvaa«ton,  CB. ;  Biehard  Ajkmm 
Fow<>ll,  CB. ;  Joha  Borlasf,  CB. ;  Aervicrr  Livkri 
John  James  Kennedy ;  Cowpfr  Pbipps  QoI^l 

CommapderB  W.  Montage  Do  well,  J.  iSdmotid  OoauMarfl 

Cammandcrs  Wm.  Ru  BoUandf  Henry  Uojrd,  Wbl  B««bi 
Jn.  Frwior  Luoe^  Wm.  Qore  Jones,  WiUius  AimfMH 
H^nry  Frederick  M'KiUop,  John  FrsDcIc  '^imyy 
Mackcaiie,  William  Horton,  John  Hmj  (Jnik^  Jmi 
Bull,  Samael  Pritohard,  John  WilliAm  Wbjte,  Tliili^ffcg 
Bryce  Oldfleld,  WiUiam  Bisbuioii  Cmckvioa,  Hcmy  Jiai 
Rahy,  John  UalUday  Cava,  Jovefpk  Hflzuy  li>>3^ 
GeoT;ge  Fiott  Bay^  Habort  Campion,  Cecil  Vifitfl 
fiuckiey,  Frederick  William  Gcnigh,  Joha  Clazfc  Bjif, 
Charles  Gerreys  QrjLk,  Kdvuitl  Hardiage,  Hu^  T^brt 
BuTiRioyDe,  Alfred  MitcholL 

Lieuteaantfl  Cclia  Andrew  Campbell,  CShai-Ies  Ttaimit 
FnJmer,  Osborne  WilMam  DalrelJL 

Fur  Scrtke  om  Mnttert  ettd  Stfttnd  M,Ttf^t 
Me^ts  Goraehus  Thoa,  Augustus  Not.ttl&ll,  WtlltduiL  1W 
Moinpria^,  Robert  Wilson  Eoberts,  Geoi|$e  WiUkma,  Aa 
Potter,  KarciffiUB  Aif^imbeau,  Hdv.  Codrington  fiiil 
Lieutenant  Edward  Wolfe  Bnokr^. 

Messrs  Prederick  Robert  Qlyudwr  Uewelljn,  and  Willilfe 
HeaeBsey  Parker. 

For  Servict  at  Maift  and  Midak^mmm.  , 

LleutenaotH  Wm.  Nathim  Wright  Hew«tt^  Hoc^o  lammf 
Arthur  Lennox  Mtutland,  Will  lata  Deretii?  Dgi^im 
Selhy,  Andn'w  Jonics  Kennedy,  George  Farsqa^  B*V! 
Knox  Lett,  John  Bnuier  Greagh,  John  Barber  Hin^. 
Tiiouuut  LiTiugBtone  Pearson,  Ne&Ie  DoUin  Fvfiiv 
Lilllngatoa,  Joha  Btjbert  Deajio  Cooper,  Fredeziok  Vat 
Hallowes,  (roidon  ComwiLUiB  Siacbiir,  aad  ioi^ 
Lieutenant  Richard  Bamnvy  Armstrottg^ 
Messrs  HenT^  Evelyn  Wood,  and  Edward  St  John  IkaM^ 


Far  Service  at  Stertt/triei  to  Xamtl  I 
Messrs  Da^id  James  Simpson,  and  Pr«d«Tiek  Cleerc; 

Utr  Servitw  at  Jf#dlc!«il  Qfififn. 
MeMtra  Darid  I>eM,  C3^  Impeeiar  of  Hoepitali  lad  flHit} 
John  Bo^  Deputy  laspoetar  of  Hiispitaib  f^A  fhUKi 
James  Wdoh,  M.D,,  surgeon  ;  WtUijiiu   Rioibiii 
Smarts  MJ>.,  wrgeon  ;  JameB  Jeukina,  MJI^  i 

For  Settiet  »l  Ititpeetor  ef  XhfkintFa. 

Mr  Thomas  B^ker. 

F*iF  Serviet  a§  Sit^mttrw  af  JtsMl  KmmJL 
Meaars  Gkiorge  Muxdoeb,  Joltn  Henry  I^iagJev  V^^ 
Fw  Strtist  III  I'apmaftrrtt 

Messrs  Frank  Harger  and  John  BcoJ. 

fhr  Sfrri^  wAm  &trh'»  AMtiwtttml. 
Mr  deor^  WlUlam  Moir. 

Warrant  O^c^n,  ^f, 
IfessTB  John  RohertSf  John  Hayle^  Eicliard 

Q-reeairk  Dunlop,  Ritihard  li4>we-- — OtUiStov,  1 
Messrs  Roht.  Spilsbury  and  Joseptb  KcUawat  S.,-. 
John  Shephenl,  Boat^wsin'w  litrnte^  Xo^ett  ZlAcrC  * 

Hickard,  Quartenaaster,  Wettr^-  John  Dlenriy  j 
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Mate,  jMndi/tf ;  John  Tj|jrli>r,  CapUin  of  ForecMtle^ 
Londmi;  JoLn  Sullivaiij  Oaptftin  of  Afkeiguttrd,  Hodnty- 
Charles  WUlis,  Captain  of  Aflei^nrd,  Af/aniemiioR  / 
WlliiAin  Alien,  A.B,,  Af/amciHWiA;  Peter  Hanlmi,  A.B., 
CHrkie ;  Qeoi^e  Milestone,  A.Bv,  H'ejrr;  JoaepJj 
Trewavas,  OrdLnaiy  Seaman,  Agamnnjiop.. 

Sitjfal  Jl/flrtwcj. 
Brevet  Lieut,-coloneI»  George  Gimlmer  Alcsander,  R.M.A.; 

uid  Wiliiam  P.  Hopktniu 
Dreret  Majore  WiUiatu  Uenty  MArdi,  and  Q^rge  S.  Dig  by, 

Aojal  Marine  Artilierr. 
CafitaiJis  David  BJyth  aad  George  Brjdgea  Bwlney, 
Fin*  LLeutebante  Frederick  George  Pvtu  ;  jVrtiiur  O.  Stctilc, 

RM.A, ;  A.  A.  Itenglaa,  RM.A. ;  Harrissoa  J.  Jull,  B-it.A. 
Hmsth  Ch&rled   Homer,   KM. A. ;    Georga  Ynk,  ELM. A, ; 

Btlfrib  Kicbandft  ;  John  Jordan — Sergeant!*. 
'William    Chftppel,    Corporml  ;    Tttomaa    Wilkijison,    Boynl 

M&riue   ArliBeiT,  Bombirdier ;    Johjt   BnJL   and  Thoa 

Kerr,  G-aaatm,  Hoyal  Marine  ArtiBerj' ;   John  Bmiton 

and  Johji  OBbornj  PriTatea,  Boyal  MarmeB. 


ARMY. 

GlUtID   CWJW   (l«t  CtAM). 

Gcnemli)    Sir  J  amen  Simpson,    G.C.6.;    nnd    Sir    Gwrne 
33roini,  O.C.R 

Giu»ii  Ornctws  (2i>  Class). 
Geneiral  Bir  John  Pox  Bargoyne,  Bart,  G.C.B. 
Lti^tit^fnnnt-genenkhi  Sir  De  Laoy  fi^nnsp  G.C.B. ;  Sir  Rtehfcrd 

England,  G.C.B.;  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  G.CB- 
Major-fjeneraU  Sir  Jobn  LvBaght  Pennefatbo',  K.C.B,;  and 

Sir  W,  F.  Williama,  of  Kars,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 

GOMJtAKDKnS    (3l>   CtAStt). 

BlAJor-generak  the  Earl  of  Lncan,  K.C.B. ;   Sir  H.  J.  W. 

Bentinck,   K.C.B.;    Sir   H.   W.  Baniani,  K.C.B.;   Lord 

Koksbf,  K.C.B. 
LicnteHant-geuenU  Sir  W.  .fohn  Codrington,  K.C.B. 
Major-genemb!  Sir  Harry  David  Jonca,  K.C.B.;  Sir  Riehard 

Aiwr,  K.CB.;  the  Hon.  Sir  Jamss  Y.  Scarlett,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Williattt  Eyre,  K.C.B.;  the  Earl  of  Cardljouj,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Hagh  Henry  Rose,  K.C.B.-  Sir  Geoi^ge  Boiler,  K.O.B. 

Sir  R.  James  Dmte&,  K.C^.;  Chas,  Ash  Windham,  C.B. 

OmcEES  (iiH  Class). 

Captain  and  Lleiitedant-eokinel  imd  Brevet  Colonel  Thomns 

if.  Steele,  C.B.,  Military  Secretary-,  Cobfatream  Qiiarda. 
CoIoqqI  tJie  Hoo.  W.  L.  Pakenham,  C.B.,  Adjutattt-gcncraL 
Sir  J.  Hall,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  Inspector-general  of  Hospitala 
Colonel  William  Mouta^  Scott  M*Mujxlo,  Dinsitor-gencrnJ 

Ltitid-transport  Corps. 
Major  iind  Colonel  Lord  Fretl.  Paiilet,  ColdjitrcAm  Gmirda. 
Captain  and  Ljeat«nant'coloaet  and  Brevet  Colonel  thtf  Hon. 

Alex.  Gordon,  C.B,,  Q:anrteTmii!!ter-general*'B  DepartmCTit 
Colonels  Arthur   Ai^giisttu    Thurlow   Cunjnghaine,   C.B, ; 

Hon.  P.  E.  Herbert^  C.B.,  QoarlermaEter-genenii ;  Kicluud 

Wilbrahom,  C.B.,  Aaistaiit  AdjutAUt-invneial 
CapUvin  and  LJeut.-eolonel  and  Bmy(A  Colonel  Studholroe 

Brown rigp,  C.B.,  Grenadier  Guarda. 
Lien  tenant- cola neia  Anthony  Sterling,  CBv,  ABfddt^  Adjutant* 

genern!  ;  the  Hon.  St  C^eorge  Gemld  Foley,  C.B.,  t^nat.; 

Edward  Slopford  Claremont,  C.B.,  Unat 

Coionela  Lord   Gcoigo  Aijgn»t«B   Frederick   Paget,   C.B.; 
and  FnderiQk  George  SbeweU,  C.B.,  8  th  Hnajara. 

Major  and  Colonel  Chaa.  Wm.  Ridley,  Grenadier  Goarda 
Colonela    the  Hon.    Geo.  Fred.   Upton,   C.B.,   Cotdis^Uvam 

Gtuutda;  Edward  W.   F.  Walker,  G3^   Scota  Fimlicr 

QmrAm ;  Lord  William  FkoUA,  C3. 


OoIonelB  Charl«  tTfaiffl^  Van  Stmahonsee,  3d  Regiment; 
Frwlerick  Horn,  G.B.,  30tli  Etgiment ;  Charles  Riehard 
Ssickvlile,  Lnnl  West,  C.B.  ;  Daniel  Lysons,  C.B.,  23d 
Regiment  ;  Frank  Adams,  C.B.,  2StIj  R^mcnt. 

Lieut-ool.  Jamfs  TbtB.  Manlevcrer,  C.B.,  SOth  B«gini«ut* 

Colonels  Duncan  Alex.  Cameron,  C.B,,  4  2d  B,(?gimi>nt ;  Hon. 
AugUBtuB  Altueric  St>enoer,  C.B.,  4'ltk  R^ment;  Ruber! 
Garrett,  4f)th  K^ment 

Lientenant -colon e1  Riab.  Thoa.  Farren,  0.B,,  4/th  Eetgiment. 

Ctjlonds  Cbarlea  Warrssi,  C3.j  fioth  liniment;  Cbatlea 
Trollops,  C.B.,  6M  Reghnent ;  Hooitio  Shirley,  CB,,  SSth 
Regimfint ;  Arthur  Johnstone  Lawrence,  C.B.,  Ride  Brig. 

Captain  and  Licutetiant-colonel  and  Brevet  Colonel  Fi-ancia 
Seymour,  Seots  Fuuilier  Qtuirda. 

Jtofal  ArtUttf-y. 
Major-general  John  Edward  Dupuj)),  CB. 
Colonela  James  Win.  Fit^imayiT,  O.B.;  Jobn  Bt  G«OTg«,  CB.; 

Edward  Charl^sa  W.inle,  dR;  David  Edward  Wood,  C.B. 
Lieuteoant^colonet  John  Miller  Adyei,  CB, 

jRffytif  Enff'uieert. 

ColoneJa  Alexander  Gordon,  and  Fred,  Ed,  Chapman,  CB, 

KwiOltTS  (5tJ!  CtA8»). 

Stftff, 

Captain   and    Lieut^oolonel    and    Brevet    Colonel    Frinoo 

Edward  of  Sjute-Weimar,  Grenadier  Guarda 
Colonel  Charles  Tyrrwhit,  Unattached. 
Cajitain  and  Lieiit.*coL  Charles  Lennox  B.  Maitland,  Dep.- 

Asaistv  Qnartennaater-geneml,  Grenadier  GuardB. 
Lientcnant-eolonel     the     Hon.    Jamea    William     Bosrillo 

Macdonald,  C.B.,  Unattachei,l, 
Major  Hon.  Wm.  CoSviUe,  Aid-de-campi  Rifle  Brigade, 
Brevet     LteuL-eolgtiels    Francis     Pym     Harding    Aid-dt- 

oamp  and  A<«){.Ht:i,nt  Adjutont-gea.,  22d  Regiment. ;  and 

Lawrence  ShadweU,  Aid-de^oamp  and  AaaiBtant  Qmirter- 

master-geuoral,  Unattached. 
Brertt  Major  GuiUL^na  Hum«>  Aid-de-caiup  and  Dqiutj- 

n,^iBtant  Adjutant-general,  38th  Regiment. 
Brevet  Lieut-cok  Kenneth  Douglas  Mackenzie,  Ansintant 

(Juartmnaster general,    S2d    Resimt?nt  \    and    Bdainnd 

Giliiug     Ilallewdl,     ABsiatant     Qnartermaater-goneral, 

dnattachfid 
Brevet  Colond  Edw^ud  Robert  WcfcboraB,  Assistant  Qonrter- 

maater-general,  Unattacbe*^!. 
Brovet  Lientenant-ocdonel   Hon.    Franei*   Colbm-n*^  C3, 

AsaiHtant  Quartennaster-genenU,  Unattached. 
Captain  and  Lieutenant- colonel  Jamea  Tallmt  Airey,  CB., 

Andstaut  Qu&rtennaster-gcneral,  Coldetrfsm  Guarda. 
Brevet    Lieutenant-colonel    Gcor;ge   Wynell    Mayow,    Un- 
attached, AssistAnt  Qnartermaater*generaL 
Captain  and  LieutenaDt-col.  Hon.  Arthur  Edward  Hardinge, 

Asaiatant  Quartemuwrter-general,  Cold«tn?ain  Guards, 
Brevet    Licutcnant-colonelfl     Joseph     Edwin     Thackwsll, 

Aa^d^^nt    .'Vdjutant-general,    Unattached ;    and    Hugh 

Rinitb,  3d  Re;!:lment,  Asristont  AdjatADt-geaeraL 
Colonel  William  SuUivan,  CB.,  Dnattadh^d. 
Brevet     Lieutenant-colonel     Robtrt     Blane,     Unattached, 

Asaiatant  Adjutant-gtnertil,  and  now  Militarr  BtKisVtxrf, 
LiiJtttenant- colonel   John    Stcm-Mt   WcmxI,    CJJ.,    Aaaiatant 

Adjntant-geneial,  UnatUvelied. 
Colonel  Collingwwxl  Diek^jn,  CB.,  Royal  Artillery. 
Major  George  Latham  Thompson,  D^wty-aBBStaut  Adjutant- 
general,  4  th  Eegimejit. 
Brevet  Lient^uant-Mdonels  Charles  J.  Woodford,   Deputy - 
assistant  Quarlennafber^'geDerat,  Bi£e  Brigade  ;  WiUiaiu 
Morris,   C.B.,    Deputy-a«UrtKnt    Quarterioaster-general, 

1 7th    Lnnrars  ;    George   Hany  Smith  WlliiB,  Dqmty- 
nauatant  Quartermaster-general,  77th  Begimenl 
Br^-vt  Majors  Frctleriek  Smith  Yacher^  Depnty-aanstanlt 

Quartcrmaster-gcneiTiL},   S3d   Begi  \   and   Wm.  BeOaira, 

Deputyauiatant  Quarto  rmsjiter-general,  40th  RcgimenL 
Brerret  Lieut-col.  Juliua  %  Glyn,  Bris-  Major,  R,  Brigade. 
Breret  Major  Arlbttr  M.  Karle,  Brig,  Major,  57th  Rc^^pment. 
LientKLantHxiloiiek  Ji^^  Wells  Armstnmp,  49  th  Regiment ; 
and  George  Yau^lian  Maxwell,  CB.,  38th  Regiment 
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C&pt&in  BfHd   LI«iiieua&t-CDktiiLd  Cuttilwrt  Ucoi^gg  Ellison, 

Brigivlc  M»|or,  (hvnadier  GucLrda. 
Major*  ChM,  K.  TorrcM  Dunidl,  Brig.  JIftjtn-,  38th  B«gt. ; 

imil    Kogdr  BjtrtiiiUiii,  Depa^'ONisUuit   Qiutrieria«flter< 

gasenlt  90ik  fiegimeiit. 

Deputy  indportor-gonfTalB  Arclu>i«J*i  Qoidon,  ILD,  C.B. ; 

And  Jjuaai  Moitihtt,  BiD^  CB, 
Vim  OImb  SiUKani  ThasaA  Fatrick  Mnttlicw. 
deuor  Stifgeou  OrdiiaQciQ  MctL  £>«]?,,  Biclianl  Coffin  BlUot 
IltApeijtorginict&l  ThtaoM  Al<!vuitt(,«r»  CJl 
StAlF  AMiatimt'itiifeoii  ^omas  €Urki»  Biadj. 
8eooDd  Clan  BtaS  Sufieoas  fniomaa  Li^entwood,  M.D,  hte 

iOOt  Eefiment ;  inia  E«mj  TbomaB  gjlvntar,  B€I>^  £3d 

Edgisieati. 
A(^iD£  AndfltealnmajpoQi  Geoiige  Tiu*j  &tD. ;  aad  Cli«tl«e 

O'Cklligban. 

Oi»nmiMtariat. 
Uf  puty  Ctiniiiuffl«iry-g6iiera]fl  W.  H.  Drake,  C,B. ;  John  Wm, 

gnuth,  C.B, ;  Plulip  Tumor ;  Ppederick  8.  Coxpcntcr. 
AwBtant   Coiomktttftrj-igenerAli   KoDtagae   Wuu  Barliiiit 

Mftjor  JaniMi   CoaoUlf,    D^patT'-Avistut   QnortentuurUr- 

genenl,  Unatteeliod. 
BreT«i  Major  AloxBoderJamee  H»rdj  Elliott,  Aid-diMSinj)^ 

5tii,  Dragoon  (}tum]& 
Oiptun  Michael  M^d^Agh,  4th  Dntgoon  Ooardiv 
BsTKOuii  William  Fore?:,  4th  Dragoon  Otisrda. 
Corporftl  Henry  Hcrt>eit,  £th  Dtagoon  GiuuiIh. 
rrivatfl  Chad^ea  B&bblogton,  5tli  Bmgoon  Cruftrdit, 
Brevet  Major  William   de  Oordo&ticl  Eltosoll,   Ist  Bojal 

HmgfUjxiM. 
Rc^geaat  Willi an»  Key!*?,  Irt  Rojol  Dngooo*. 

C^pUlu    and    Brevet    LieuteuiUit'OOloxiel   GhoiSO   Colftrt 

Clarke,  2d  Rojml  Dngoona 
Troop  8«i-goiuit-iiiajDr  Win.  lUmt^  2d  Bojd  Si;«|[c«n& 
Major  ^d  Brtrei  Lieul-col.  Akx.  Low,  4tb  JJt  Pngoous. 
Sd^peant  Dftrid  Gtlhuu,  4th  light  i>i-:i^ouiu, 
Mijw   and    Brcret   Licutcnaiit^cotoDel   Charles  Cameron 

Hhote,  6tli  Isnkkilkn. 
Bagaui  Rklturd  JeEEhsyis  dih  InniokiBetL 

Major  nnd  Brcrrt  Liciit.-«>1,  ttodolph  de  Solia,  8th  HoaauiB, 
Tnmif tot-major  William  Qray,  8th  HunsarB. 
Trc«)p  RerBeftnt-niJtjor  Gwrj^  Q,  Outlridl|;o^  11th  HiunrB. 
Priviilo  John  Tliomaj  Baiohrick,  11th  BuBSore. 
Brevet  Major  Arthur  TreioayiK!,  1 3th  Light  Pragoon& 
B^pinsotd  Sergt-ioajor  T.  0.  JoknBon^  13th  Lt  Df^^us, 
Captain  8Ir  WiUiaia  Gordon,  Bart.,  17th  Laa^Qa. 
Triiiopeter  John  Brow-u,  17th  Lanoera. 

norSKHOLD  BrIQAPK. 

OrmaMir  <?i«mi<.— CapUinst  and  LicTitenBift-cobneU  and 
Bnmi  Oolondjf  Frederick  Williftjn  Hauiilton,  and  tho 
Honourablo  Hugh  Maitvion  Ftirejr;  Lieutenant  and  Cap- 
tain Olid  BrvTot  Lieutenant-coknel  Qeorga  Wentwoiih 
AlcxitiidGr  Uj^mod;  Lieutenant  and  Captain,  and 
Brpvt't  Major  Bit  Chorlea  BoBaell,  Bt.j  Lieatenant  imd 
CapbUB  Viaooiwt  Balgonie. 

QMOimm  Onardt, — Captalni  and  Lif?uionant-c«to&elji 
William  Qr«gmj  Uawkins,  and  Clement  William  Strong ; 
IficuieiiHDti  nmd  Captains  and  Brevet  Kajcnn  Henry 
AnsTti^  aod  Gerard  L  Goodlaici;  Lieutenant  nud 
Captikia  HarvBy  Tower. 

ScoU  Ptttiif^  (fuards.—CupUaws  and  Lieut^nant-ootoDeli 
Fr<id«H[ck  C.  A.  Stephenson,  and  the  Honourable  John 
Btrange  Jowlyn ;  LieiitenaDta  and  Cuptaina  and  Bivrot 
Majon»  RfginnJd  Gipiw,  and  Francis  Baring;  Idoutenant 
and  Captain  HoWrt  Jamet  Lindia;. 


RxdllUBTS  GV    TMB   lom, 


BteTrt  Major  Frtd^tick  WeUa,  l»t  Aojila,  1a>  %4tefi« 
Captainii  James  Archibald    BJldlfill   Toiid,    tU 
BattAtion;  John  Martin  BronniL,  led  Rofmln,  lat 
ChATli.^  Hurt,  lat  E^Tsla,  l«t  Bn&toltfta. 
1265  Coloar-aerBeaut.  W'iUiam  Gillif*,  1st  Uuf^ 
Captain  Thaobald  M'Kenna,  1st  Ritrm.U,  m 
1396  Prirate  H.  Criaetl,  lat  KoyaiMj,  2d  S^ttalkv. 
"BxerSt  liieuteoant-^loncl  VrtA.  ¥.  llatKla,  3d 
Major  J.  Lenrei,  Dnattoel 
Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  ,  $4 

Tiiewtfiimiit-wfaiid  Tboiato  ^^uixauM^  4th 
Brarat  H^or  PatekJc  AobataDO,  dtli  B^ioMttt 
Oaptaia  Janii  FaAon,  lib  BcglSDftbt. 
Colonr-seTgeBnt  Tliouaa  Waitt,  iih  Bfli^Bat, 
Bnmrt  Li«it«iAnt-cohjTi^lfl  W.  W.  TnnMr,  CJl,  Ui 
•■.  7tli  Rci^mMt. 
rt,  7tfai  FipgimiBt 

r,  Ttli  RcgSiiMat. 
11^  7th  Rfgtiwml 


and  Arthmr  J.  T; 
Brevet  MAJor  HiH-li 
Cnptaii 

Ucii 

Licytui ■ 

1£15CoU»ar- 

2710  lMv«U> 

Major  Hcnrj  '■ 

Gaptain  Hop^ 

Sei^eant  Willium  Eider,  [Hli  Itt^ittwnit, 

Corpond  WiUinm  Cooke,  fttb  Restiucnt, 

Major  George  Eing^  IStL  T      ' 

Captiun  Geois«  Hem?  Tv  :  ;<2g$aaMit, 

Brarat  Major  John  Dwyur,  i  nu  jKr^tmoiL 

Bexfcant  John  Mocdonald,  14tli  ^^npiO'tttt 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Oatca  Tr»ven^  1 7iti  Begiii. 

Cnptain  William  Diktrjmplo  Tho<d|iaBait,  iJii  ] 

Seri5t>ant  John  FInnt,  17th  Re^giuieitt. 

Brevet  MAJore  Anihoojr  W.  E  P.  Amu/tna^  IStk  l»ft ; 

and  Matthew  Jones  Ha^maa,  16(Ji  BiqglacaaL 
Beigeant  John  Grant,  l@lh  fie^meatt. 
Major  Montagne  HamilUin  Dowbi^g^  Uaattaeb^ 
Lieutenant  Wm.  Godfrej  Dnnhtun  UiuHef,  IPtli  B^i^il 
Llontenant-oolnnd  John  Levna  RielMird  ftookci,  ]0thl^ 

Brevet  Lieatd  rt  Wanleti.  IPtli  tii^a^ 

Major  Robert  m  t,  1 9tia  Rc^jMsi 

Brevet  Major  J ...  .„:,,,. [i^^all,  10^^  Kig<f<g* 

IGi^l  Frivnto  John  Lyons,  Wth  U^fpmmt, 
Lieutenant- colonel  Fre<terick  Charles  MTtlegli,  ;90tli  E^ 
Breret  Major  Charles  Eichatd  Botlsr,  2Qth  Tlm]muil 
2760  Sffng^nt  Arthur  KuIa,  S(!th  B«^iiD«Bt. 
S313  Private  Jo#i>ph  Brown,  20Ui  BeginntL 
Captains  Eogor  Killeon,  2lBt  Rogimetti ;   WlDiaa  ' 

Carlcton,  Slat  aegijnent ;  John  GMrge  lua^  21*  ' 

Arthur  Tcmplemaj),  2Iat  Rei^m«at. 
3313  Sorgeant  Jamefi  Lino,  Slat  B^gimen^ 
Li«ai-ool&  Biaay  William  Bumburj,  CLE,  S3d  B«ici ;  «rf 

Arthnr  Jam«c  Herbert  (now  h(iltlUgUa«tlaeM  M 

atontiro  Bjuik).. 
Mnjnr  EiH-nrd  WillnTit  r>c;!j!ifiirt/in  R-ll.  «3<|  J^m,^^ 

Brevet  1  • ' 'itl^r,  38U  ] 

Brevet  ^„.y  .t.  ^^i.ttn,    ^Ut 

William  h  lUeimcttt, 

Captain  Orlnu  i  li.  Oa-labar,  2ti%k  L_ 

2f}32  Frivatfi  Chubii  Smith,  SSth  B^mmt* 
Brevet  Majors  Francis  Tnjrt|TTn|c  Atoliotl^^  SOtli  ] 

and  Cluurlra  M«n.-  '^<yth.  Keglmeat. 

Lieutermnt  Stamer  <  ^  i  h  fU^^^mt. 

S«?rgcfl!it-mojor  Riclmrn  rui^u»,  soth  R«cii»cBL 
2423  Fnvtit«  Jolm  M<Cormtck,  ^Oih  U^mml, 
Majors  Frededcik  Spesc*,  Slat  &iigijBeai ;  ttttd  1 

Bttger,  Slst  Regimrni 

Lieut. -coL  George  Yalentiina  Mnadj^,  GLB^  S8d  J 


Hi 


ftajifnil ;  «mI 


Bi«v«t  lileiti'Col  John  ESim  CoUin^  ZM  Ecgime&t 

Ukjor  Kdwanl  Westhy  Donom^  83d  B«giiiiont. 

Breret  H»iom  JoIul  Ednvnl  TubmAa  Quak,  SM  ficgi. ; 

2903  S«rg(»iii  Wim&m  WKaj,  83d  BogimsaL 
Licuten&iit-i^tflonel  Artbar  Cyril  Qoodaitragh,  34t]i  B«^ 
firerot  limtsQantHcolaQolH  John  SiiDpMti,  3-lih  BftgiiDjeai ; 
and  Jolm  Qvilt^  34ib  Regiment 
,  Scfgeaat -major  .Tohn  MoTtuuer,  Sith  RegifflCmt^ 

Idrol-oolond  John  WillUm  Sidnoy  ]3miih«  $Stli  SugtoMQl 
04)uJn  Compton  Alwfa  S«nio  Pioknii  S9lli  Be^fni 
I  Ififlo^iuiuit  WiUiiBi  Eldjitom  SUm,  8ttk  l^liiMiil. 
ABBiBt£»trsiu:e«tiii  WiJliMt  ToQQge  Jeeroi^  98tli  ScgisMat 
ISIO  FriTai«  Jaha  Soot«,  3§tli  Eogment 
LJeateimnt-«)Iciii"l  WilHfun  Mnnro,  30th  Eefiment 
Brevft  lliijpr  WiJlitim  LiKikip,  HUlh  KegunonL 
t**pUiH  Batph  Edwitttl  Corr,  3&li»  Regt,  Ut*  39th  Rflgi 
SeiigMti^m»jar  Joieph  JobboroB^  39ih  Kcf  iment 
Major  Gcoige  Skipw-ith,  Undttadied. 
ycntoaant-wilont'l  JalltiJi  Edmand  OoodTyn,  ilst  Regt, 
Bruvut  Majan)  Hiigh  Bowlaodi^   4Iit  Ecgt  ;  luad  Lumley 

Gr&hjLm,  VnxtAJuAi^. 
CsptiuD  William  AJLld,  41st  Regimenl 
Sergfftnt  James  C^Ktill,  41st  Bi^meat 
lanat-tfurporai  Fotcr  8lt}tikey,  ilst  BqgimeTit. 
Captaiiui  John  Chethftm  M'Lood,  IM  Begimcnt ;  And  Jobs 

DrysdiUe,  4Sd  Regimenil 
AsButantr-fliugeon  WiUlMb  A.  HiM^tinnon,  43*1  Eegimenl 
LieateoAnt  uid  Adjui&nt  Wiltijun  Wood,  12(1  BeigunenL 
ColouT'CergMiilf  Chjirlci}  <Jhmti«,  42d  Kegtmoiit. 
Brevet  LleuteiiAnl-cmlimcl  WiiL  lihcBfahoi^  4-ltb  Bei^niiati. 

Prostozt,  44tJi  Ebqgimeot 
AjBustaai-suiseoQ  Joba  Oibboniv  44Ut  B«giiaeat. 
Piivite  Robert  TbmiMe^»  44ih  Bogiment^ 
LieutenaAtMTolanel  Alftxand^  MjuxwtM,  40th  Eegimentv 
Br^ret  Msjor  Qeorga  D*lbu^  46th  Begimeiit. 
349*2  Frirato  William  Bond,  46th  Bfgimeiii 
3030  FriTnt«  William  Simpson,  4(Ith  Befiment. 

Breret  lieutenant'colonels  John  Henry  Lowadea^  4?tli 
Bogimeiit ;  vad  James  YiUien^  47th  EtiGgitD«n.l 

Breret  Major*  Charles  ConrtMj  VUlicrL  47tb  BegUaetilj 
and  Charlea  JUdeney  Stevesaoa,  47tb  MgizneaL 

Golotir-aeiigauit  Jobn  Wilson,  47  th  Bei^enW 

Major  Fi^derick  West,  4Stb  B«pm«iit 

2730  Corporal  Thomaa  KeUy,  4ath  Btgimank 

Lienl-DoL  John  Thomtra  Oni&t,  OLE,  40th  B«gimeiit. 

Breret  Licq,tciuiDt-ool<niet  John  Hyiid«  King,  ifl^th  Eogimcab. 

Brefot  Mnjot-  Jujnea  William  Devar,  4f^th  Eegimfltit. 

Brov€t  Lieattioiuit-ocktoiiel  Cadwalladfir  Adauu^  49th  B<^ 

Capt.  Tho€.  Friatilx  St  QtOTga  Amutoing,  4&tb  B«gLB«at. 

Corporal  Jamea  Butler,  49th  Bcgiment. 

Liciit.'colotiob  Eidiartl  W»tldji  CB^  SOth  Begunant ;  and 

Jtihn  Lucaa  Wilton,  50th  B^ment. 
Mftjor  Heaihfield  Jamca  PAmptoQ^  late  50th  B«gim«it, 
Brevet  Major  Andrew  Campbdl  IL  Lock,  50th  Beginumt 
Colour- aer^nnt  An^ua  Maopbcanon,  50Lh  Bcgimeat. 
LifiuL-eolonel  Beni;  C.  B.  Dan  boner,  G3^  65th  Begimirnl 
Brevet  Majf*r  PrHrri'*!?  C'^-karn'?  Elton,  55th  Begiment, 
Capt{UU  Ji'  'I  Itoj^inient, 

Briovet  M,(  liegiment. 

Captftin  \Vh]i:ixu  imrii^L'^'XL,  ^r.itu  iuiciment. 
S*il'2  Drtunmer  aiul  Lanec'Corponl  iIoMph  Doj'U'. 
Captain  Ridiard  And«non,  5dtb  Regiment 
BroTot  Major  Henry  Butler,  £7th  K«fdni«ut, 
Captain  Gerard  Jobn  Foraytli,  67lh  R«gim^nt. 
Sergeant- major  Gheoige  CnmmJng,  fi7tb  Regiment. 
2101  Sergeant  WlUiim  0ri£tb,  fi7tb  Rf^eat. 
1782  Jc«eph  Bm^eii^  fi7th  Rc^ment. 
Brevet  Lieutennnt-Mtlonel  Jamaa  Oank«ny,  fi2d  Regiment. 
Breret  Major  Cbarlea  Cooob,  62d  Begimeut. 
Oaptain  Bdward  Hesiy  Hnntor,  6^  Regiment, 
Fritat«  Joseph  Ifemman,  62d  Regitnent 


Bnvit  Ltntausl-^QlaBd  ^K»aa  Hamen,  @3d  Be^enk 

2614J  Sarg«ant  Hawtb«ni  <Saittopb«T  llliatt,  8Bd  BcBtmiiit, 

Litrutenant^oolonf  (  Hvary  SmytKi  C.B.,  68tb  Sif^bskfial 

Captaia  Thnnuyi  D«  Ommf  &uaUt«m,  63tb  R«^tni 

Lioabenant  Aubroy  Htrr^  foAa*!  09lb  BegiaicBl. 

Ook>«ti^i«rg««nt  Hony  HhirMw>  OSth  Bedmenl 

S773  Corporal  Fktehn  UA  B 

2330  Fiivato  Jdu  Qgdn,  SSth  i 

lioui-coloucl  Charlai  Ren-i 

Major  WiUiam  Hop*,  71m 

l£ent«nantH»loiiel  WiUinii! 

Majors  Alexander  Dalton  ■  nt ;  a:ii1 

WUilam  Bidmum,  Unau>'  ii-^^  i,><>  rnt. 

Brwet  Major  Henry  Robert  Carrlpn,  7 ,  tt. 

Captain  Edward  Henry  Cti-^  —  r  '"'i.  i.. ........... 

Se^euit>n»jor  Heniy  Boi  "^enL 

1625  Pri  Tste  ThoniaB  Cch.'        ,         •  ■  i^immk 

Brevet  lientenant-'eolonel  WilUuin  M'CaU,  79tb  R^Unent^ 

Brevet  Major  William  Chjuxrat  Hodgsont  TtKh  B«pinflnt» 

Okptnin  Homy  Wotton  Ctuopbell,  71Hh  RegimoL 

Lieiilfnant  nud  AdjntJ^nt  Jmnes  Yoong,  7Ptb  Bcgtinaili. 

Seig!»Dt  William  JDavfei,  78Nth  Eegimentv 

BrvTot  lieat-coLond  Bd.  Herbert  Maxwell,  SStb  Rfgirocnt. 

Brsrei  Major  Natbaniel  BteereDa^  68th  EeigimeBti 

Oapbdna  G«nf«  Rtehafd   Br»vne,   68th  B«^ra«ut;  sad 

Qeerga  Robert  Benaford^  66th  Begimont 
24S3  Set^geant  Thomas  Qoggins,  68th  Regtmont 
3257  Sergeant  Jo^ph  Qreonan,  S8th  Bei^ent. 
Breret  Iieut.-ookrael  Fred.  Cbartoa  Aylmer,  S&th  B^.-pimuit 
Brerat  Majoxa  WiUiam  Boyle,  89^  Ikguucnt ;    and  J. 

Maodonald  Cnppagie^  89th  Rc^^enc 
FriTata  Jobn  Piaher,  S&th  Regimcni 
Brerot  Iieiit-«obn«li  E.  Gror^  90th  R«gim«nt;  nod  T. 

Smith,  90  th  E^jjnait. 
Captain  Garnet  JoMph  WoUolay,  0Otli  E^gimanL 
2021  Seigeant  Joseph  Smaller,  HOnk  B^dmaftl 
Brevet  lievi-oolonel  Jobn  Alexander  Rwirti  984  Regiment. 
Gaptains  Robert  Crove^  93d  Regiment ;  and  Oeargi}  Qorn- 

vall,  93d  Regunont 
ColooT-MigeMii  AleEkftdw  Knox,  93d  B«g!ra«ni 
Ii«ateaaiilHMt«Ml  Benvf  Bnite,  C.B.,  95  th  RcgtmesL 
MiJ«r  JohA  !fwtai»  8i%niV  (Fiiatlaeh««l,  hlo  95  Ui  Bi^ 
Bi«fet  Mi|or  mm,  IByn  Qaa&im  Bmrj  MasBcy,  95tb  t^. 
OafffeiJn  OeMBS  Itymdock  CturoldiMl,  95th  Regimml. 
lAmtam^  md  Adjntant  John  Sexton,  95ih  Regiment 
1SS9  FriTito  Timothy  Abboit,  l>5th  Ri^mcnt 
Iiic<titen»nt><«do(iid  Thomas  Onilow  Ingraxa,  97  th  Eogt 
Brovi't  Uent-coL  Bdmttnd  Cora  will  Ugh,  97tb  Region  t 
Brevet  Major  Charl»  Bony  hemi)^,  97(b  l^gimeal 
iBBd  ColfTuraeigeani  Peter  Uwin^  97(b  Bt^mttiL 
2130  TnnJUt  Peter  Jobn  Stone,  )^tb  Refdment 
LiMi-OoL  Edv.  Arthnr  Som«mil,  liiit  BntL  Hifli<  Briyide. 
Brev«t  fttajor  Una.  Ui^oTy  CUffonl,  Ixl;  B.ttt.  Rtlfu  Brigadi. 
Lietti  «n<i  Adjutant  John  Brett  1st.  finlt  Rifle  Brigade. 
1174  ftuvtATit  Timothy  Muqihy,  l»t  B»LC  RiSe  Brigadet 
Tit  ■         1<  Wliffttiey,  1»t  Hi  '-lo  Brigade. 

1^  -oL  AltK,  MftftloM  '  Hi»tt  Rifli*  Br. 

ljri.'v<:i,  Jiiujtir  Wm.  A.  Pvetv,  2U  imiMiJuu  kUAa  Erigaikk 
CaptalA  Rdwani  Wm.  fikekoUv  Sd  BatliUfm  Siia  Br^giulK. 
UenL  John  Simpaon  Inoi,  3d  liltelioa  RiAe  MgtA*. 
Btrgmti  John  .^ndrem^  ad  Baitatbi  RUa  Br^adiw 
Brmt  Major  Cland  T.  BoutJuer^  3<]  Batt  Rifle  Brip^ 

Lienbjvant-flolonel  Rdwin  Wolfihintm,  CJ). 

Brev«t  Lientenant-eoloni'la  Utttry  f.  Blrangfi^  (XM.'r  *nA 
Bdwanl  Bruee  Hamley. 

Bnrret  Majort)  Q.  T.  Field,  AMifiant  QnarteniartwjiBn. ; 
John  Prtjwsr  Lodington  Biaidel^,  Jwhn  G«erge  Bo4rtbby, 
John  Singleton,  Edmund  John  Cartb<<w^  Jfihn  GdwaM 
Hopftj  William  John  Botton,  Charles  Hoary  0*cn, 
SpeuoH-  Iklrta  Broqghtois  JoKn  Jaa3i<ii  Brandlliig,  C9. ; 
John  Tomer,  CB. ;  Bdward  Metibray,  WilUam  Bdmiind 
Mojie*   Reiily,  WiUiam    Wtadbam    Atig&tHm   Lnkin, 
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Brevet  Majors  Frederick  MiUer,  WilUajn  James  Essten 
firant,  Philip  Dickaon,  Eoderick  Mackcoxiei  Hurth 
Arcbd.  Bonucbami)  Campbell,  William  Powetl  EichancK 
Jolm  Spurway,  William  littiry  Randolpb  Slmpeoo. 

Cftptum  Htnry  Hsmilttin  ConoU/, 

Lit^utenanta  Augi!»tUB  Henry  King,  Jttmee  Lyons,  £»yiiitford 
Cytlii^rQs  Longley,  lUnry  Jamea  AMewoa,  John  Edward 
Buck  Kpene,  Henry  Arbntbuot,  StUArt  Maxwell,  Arthur 
Kidvout,  John  Atidrew  Price,  John  Haury  Broivii,  Walter 
AsU>a  Fox  Btmngwaytt,  Edwin  Marldum,  Ourlcfl  Edward 
TorrinDo,  Willlajn  Stirling,  Ernest  Coniten^r  Vftughan, 
Henry  I'crii^  Tillard^  Legh  Delm  Bnmghton,  ^nmds 
Walter  dc  Winton,  Heoiy  Jolin  Foquett  EUia  HickeSj 
Noel  Hamlj-n  Harrie,  W.  J.  Hall,  Prod.  CoakhtUMt  Elton, 

Biii];H)nj9  S.  H.  Faawn,  »5th  Begt,  kto  'Btoyal  Artilleix ; 
aail  W.  Pearson  Wurd,  I7tb  E^,  l»te  Boykl  ArtiUery. 

Sd  Ckaa  iJUfl^suigean  Tbomius  Pirk,  late  Mayal  Artillery. 

Ajnintant-Burgeon  Arthur  He ary  T&ylor. 

V«it«jrinary'Siirgefm  John  Surtees  St<«;kley. 

Coinmifiea,ry  WtUloia  Youiig. 

Df^puty  AoisinUnt'CominittameB  John  Imoc  Lillejr,  and 
ArtbuT  Hnnt. 

Sergeant-major  William  Korttm. 

QuartcTimiaier-aiM^iTeBnt  Quo.  Mervin,  Royal  H,  ArtUleTy, 

Gompaiiy-Eiergeant  3on.  Mitchell,  5th  Com.,  llth  Battalion. 

Sergeant  Thomas  Mitchell,  Sd  Company,  8ih  Battalion. 

Sergeant- conduotoiB  John  Deme;  Geo.  Kerr,  lath  Batt^; 
Eobert  Bruoe. 


Corporals  John  HwTgTeaTca,  4tli  Compaay,  12tJi  B«bL ;  > 

John  Stevenson,  H,  Battery. 

Bombardier  Hngb  Wbeatley,  6th  CqmpaTiy,  l2iJi  Ball. 

Qnnaera  and  Drivera  Wiu,  Tottdi,  (Jth  Com  pan  j,  llth  Bt 
Williaro  Hendry,  lit  Company,  12tb  Battation  ;  Eol 
Burkei,  Gth  Conxpany,  1 1th  Battalion ;  John  Glbbi^ 
Compttxiyf  3d  BattalioD  ;  J.  M'^Yeigh,  4Ui  Coimpiiiy,  1 
Battftliott. 

Brevet  Liflntenant'coloaela  Qeorfe  Best,  C.B. ;  Etiti 
Pane  Bourchier,  C.B. ;  Etlward  Stantoti. 

Brevet  Majors  Jameji  Frankfort  Mantiors  Brovue,  f. 
Horace  Williaro  Montagu  ;   Fmnuis  Horatio  d*  Vttt 

laeutonnnta  Arthur  A' Court  Fi»berf  Gerald  Unhaio,  J. 
Clayton  f^well,  John  PretcberiUe  I>yke«  Doow 
Howard  CianfuTd  KJpbinstone,  Qlaat<ml«iry  K«ii 
William  Chrietkn  Andemon,  Ch«rW  Ka^no  Ujn 
Job  a  Merda  CuteHlfe  ]>rak«^  CIi&rl«9  ti^oise  Gmdm. 

Comet  John  Landry,  late  Sergeaiit^  No*  I  I7fi,  hfI,C 

Sof/ift  SappfTM  and  JUlnfft. 
Coloux-iergtB.  Henry  Maodonald,  No.  237  i  Joee|^  S**^ 

Ko.  801 ;  Geot^  Jama,  No.  1S73. 
SoiTjeante  Peter  Leitdj,  Na  763  ;  and  Sornad  Ool^  Kot  ISj 

Driver  Compaay, 
Corporal  John  Paol,  Wo.  lllft. 
3d  Corporal  Joseph  CollinH,  No.  2382. 


[Many  lists  were  published  during  the  war,  containing  the  names  of  officers  and  men  whose  services  had  neu« 
honorary  mention  by  the  commanders :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  Redan  ;  bat  tl 
abore  is  perhaps  best  fitted  to  be  placed  upon  permanent  record — containing,  as  it  does,  names  belonging  to  aQ  ti 
regiments  and  all  the  departments  of  serrice  engaged  in  the  Bast  Of  the  22,500  gallant  men  who  were  carried  of  I 
wounds  and  diseases  during  the  war,  none  lived  to  see  the  day  when  this  '  L^on  of  Honour*  dlsteihation  took  phwy 

The  Honorary  Distinctions  recorded  in  this  Appendix  relate  only  to  the  British  Army  and  Nary,  and  do  not  iaek 
those  awarded  to  the  French,  Sardinians,  and  Turks.] 
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Aam  Paijha,  plempotentway  »t  Paria, 

-,  ruTiew  of  Frcncli  army  ty,  . 


-,  Portrait  of, 


Abbrdsbs,  Earl  o^  on  tha  '  iSecret  Correapoadeace, 

— —^ — Treaty  of  Ailriiinople, 

— Greek  Kijigdom, 

Abenl^iea  miniBtry,  composition  of  ;  n^sigo^tion, 
AdmiaJfitiTitiTi}  Kcfami,   .  .  ■  , 

Adriaiiople,  Treaty  of,  . 

— ,  Frenclj  army  at,      , 
dyiij  Britiali  camp  at,      . 

PJilbid  liilandH,    ..... 
Alanilersi,  pi^>ckiDation  to,    . 
Alsjunder  11.,  Gtar,  acoettsion  o^ 

,  majiiJeBto  on  fUJoeBnoa, 

— — — — at  S«bft»topol,   . 

' — — — — ~ on  tlio  Peaoe, 

ASiad  fleeta  in  Besilca  Bay  imd  fibkck  Be% 

befote  SeboBtopol, 

Aim  A,  rifer,  and  its  viciiiil^' ;  Botttc  of, 
Alufikfl  and  AlnaUta,  m  Crimea, 
Ambassadors,  trithdrftinU  of, 
Ambulaucea,  deficiDnoIcEi  in,  . 

— ^~— ')  deacription  of,         ♦ 

Amour,  £n»idaiiii  at  moutb  of  the,    . 
Anapa,  View  one]  doBcriptioti  <rf, 
— - — ,  abiiJidoae-.1  by  KuaiUnB, 
Ajiglo-Frencli  AUianoc, 

[  Ambat,  iotigm  or  Hptt  of,     , 
~,  AUies  lit,  . 

I  Arohaage^  dofoncca  of, 

I  Armimunt,  doparturo  from  YaitiA, 

[  AnniB^ee  m  the  Crimea, 
Army  Worka  Corpa, 

AWAUD,  St,  Mftraba],    See  St  Aii«r Atra 
A«ia  Minor,  hostilo  forces  in — 1653  aad  1S54,  . 

-,  ill  wiatcr  1855- ft, 

Aaia,  politics  of , .  .  .  .        126, 

AtciaUe  campftigii,  Ai^gumeata  in  farotiT  of, 
AuJilfia,  ooeupation  of  FrinciiiAlitiEa  by, 

— ,  doubtful  poUty  of,         .  .    73,  353, 

,  iDtereatB  of,  in  the  war, 

' ,  pe«oe  propoaitionfl  by,  . 

,  tr^ity  with  England  and  Fnmoe,  185<S, 

,  jealouay  of  Sajdinia,     , 

Aiof,  Sat,  of^  d^mptlon, 
J  expedition  to,        . 

Baidar  Vall«y,  AIti«B  at,        . 

Bkktdi&ami,      ..... 

fitlftUaTa,  duriral  of  Briti^  at, 

— I  ba&e  of  operations,     . 

— i  Battle  of, 

— ,  liarbonr  miaiiuutag«d, 

— ,  in  winter  1851-5, 

—  railway, 
Balia  Limjui,  Convention  off 
Baltic  and  B^Utic  Provinces, 

■fleetsia  1854  and  1855, 
Balt«cbik,  Allied  Heela  at, 
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145 

3flO,  3(i3 
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95 

167 
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,      870 
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57,  107 
.  244 
212,  213 
.  201 
60 
.  218 
302 
.  438 
108,  109 
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72 
.      200 

453 
.      185 

203 
501,  536 

38a 

127, 1S2 

.      505 

188,  544 

1S3 

52 

854,  510 

340,  340 

521,  520 

.       534 

547 

449 

450,  451 

.      443 

198 
.      225 

234 
254,  251* 

282 
.      2atf 

aio 

7 

152 

168,  474 

119 


BasaOVAT  D'HCLlBim,  General,  at  BomarEiiurl,        ,       169 
Baro  Sowad^  AUieft  flceta  in,       ,  .  ,  16ti 

Baalii-BMOuks ;  costum^es  of,  ,    31,  32,  1371  336,  385 

Bayazid,  Turks  defeatod  by  Wran^l  near, 
Beatson,  GcnenJ,  Turkish  imfgiiLira  under, 
Behi'TOFF,  Prinrfc,  iMittIo  of  Knnskdere  won  by, 
Beii;oB  Bay,  Allied  fleets  in,  .  ^ 

Belbek,  E^i^an  poaition  on  the  Lower,  , 

',  Allied  position  on  the  Upper,  . 


Berdlansk,  Allies  at, 

BeMika  Bay,  Allied  fleeia  in, . 

Bivoaacklug  nt  Old  Fort, 

Blockade  and  neutrality  taws, 

Bouwoo,  Gfeneral,  Bonmreund  suirendered  Ity, 

Bomusuxid,  View  and  desuription  of, 

>  firat  attack  on, 

i,  8i^e  and  oapture  of,     , 

Bo«nia,  its  zaoefl  and  ofv^di^ 
Boaphorpji,  View  and  description,     . 
Boequvi,  Qenonl,  army  at  Adrianoplo  under, 
-,  right  attack  at  Alma  by, . 


139 

.       S34 

137 

.      107 

223 
.  499 
453,  457 
.        £7 

208 
356,  533 

175 
.      172 

167 
.      170 

142 
,  80,  90 

ei 


— — : -f  Britisli  aided  at  Inkermann  by, 

Botbiila,  Oulf  of,  de«truelion  cf  fltorcs  in, 

BorjWiURsBir,  Baron  <le,  pleiiipolentijiry  at  PoriJt, 

Boyadji'Keuy,  Treaty  of, 

fiaitMiiit,  Frederika,  suggestion  by,    . 

British  anuyf  Gtrongtli  and  or-gani^ation, 

-,  departure  to  the  East, 

,  itrengtli  when  landed  la  Crimea, . 

,  lionoara  to,  after  battle  of  Alma, 

^  iU  OTganiffltion  of, 

— ,  at»ngih  of  in,  Crimea,  1*55, 

— — ,  condition  in  winter  1855-^, 

-,  mode  of  commiisioning, 


-  camp  at  Yam  a, . 
■  troops,  charac1«ristiea  of, 

'  and  French  troops  compareil, 
-fleeta  in  1854  and  1855,      . 

-  fle«t,  manning  of, 
^  ateam-efaips  at, 


-,  departure  to  Etaltic, 


70 
.        79 

200 
.   274 

377 
.   421 

501 
,  640 
96,  100 
.   329 

295 
155,  474 

156 

155 

158 


B&owir,  8ir  3eoi|;c^  at  the  .^Ema  and  lukermjum,    215,  268 

BnfAT,  Admiral,  Hamelin  micceeded  by, 

Bkuce,  Admiral,  in  Pacific,  . 

Bruitkot,  Baron  de,  plenipotentiary  at  Pari.% 

Bucharest,  View  and  description  of,  . 

BnMr,  British  camp  at, 

Bidganak,  caTalry  skimmsb  at, 

Bulgaria,  racei  and  cre$da  of,     , 

BtroL-ScuAiTKjfisTEUf,  Count,  plenipoteotiaiy  at  Pjiris, 

BtrrtEii,  Captain,  hero  of  SUutria, 

CAMMKm^t,  Ehike  o^  on  Ute  CommlBiariat, .  ,  102 

Casipbeia,  Sir  Colin,  at  the  Alma  and  BalakiaTO,  215,  265 

— ,  winteir-mardi  to  Uie  TcherDaya,  339 

CampB,  )vt  Chobham,  Aldenhott^  ajtd  Bbomcliffe,  ,  380 

C&?iaoaKaT.  General,  expedition  to  Dobrudaeha,  W)5 

,  8t  Amatid  Baooeeded  by,  ,  227 

* ,  on  the  first  bomhaidment, ,  247 

— — ,  on  difficiiltica  of  ainge,  .  251 

,  Portrait  of,           .            .  337 
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Cakbobibt,  General,  on  the  Bunian  sorties, 

,  resignation  of, 

Canrobert's  Hill,      .... 
Casdiqah,  Earl  of,  cavalry  ride  to  Silistria, 

,  on  the  Light-cavalry  charge, 

Cathcart,  Sir  Qeorge,  fell  at  Inkemuuin, 
Cathcart's  HilL    See  SebostopoL 
Cathkbihb  IL,  progress  of  Russia  under, 
Oaacasian  Provinces,  invasion  by  Catherine, 

■ ,  description  and  Hap, 

— ,  condition  of,  after  Uie  war, 

Caucasians,  letter  to  the  Sultan, 

Cavalry  charges,  heavy  and  light,  at  Balaklava, 

horses,  shipment  of, 

Catoitb,  Count  de,  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 

— — ,  on  Italian  affidrs, 

Cemetery  at  Scntaii, 

Sebaatopol,  conflicts  near,  . 

Oentral  Association  Fund,    . 

■  Bastion,  Frenoh  Victory  near,    . 
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5 

4 

120, 121 

543 

543 

.   257 

95 

531 

547 

811 

407 

311,  509 

405 

.   163 


Chads,  Admiral,  in  Baltic  fleet, 

Chapman's  Battery.    See  SebastopoL 

Chefketil,  Russians  def^ted  by  Turks  at,  133 

Chelsea  Board  of  Inquiry,     ....       549 

Ghenon,  Chersonese.    See  Crimea;  SebastopoL 

Chkistib,  Captain,  case  of,        .  .     2S2, 323 

Christmas  gifts  to  the  army,  .      315 

Ghvkchill,  Mr.    See  Willi  amsl 

Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Yenikal6  Strait),  .106 

Circassia.     See  Caucasian  Provinces. 

Clakbkdok,  Earl  of,  dispatches  and  speeches, 

,  on  the  *  Secret  Correspondence,' 

-,  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 


Clothing,  deficiencies  in  army, 
GoDUKQTON,  General,  Simpson  succeeded  by, 
OoxuKRSLL,  Lieutenant^  exploit  in  Putrid  Sea, 
Commissariat,  complex  duties  of. 


-,  defidendes  in, 
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66 
531 
288,  328 
499 
504 
81, 103 


Commissions  of  Inqniiy,  various, 

Concluding  Observations, 

Conferences  at  Vienna, 

Congress  at  Paris, 

Constantinople,  View  and  description, 

,  Allies  at, 

Oo»o:ri>i,  Count,  Prindpalities  occupied  by, 
GosBT,  Admiral,  in  Baltic  fleet, 
OowLKT,  Lord,  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 
Crim-Tatars,      .... 
Crimea,  seized  by  Catherine  IL, 

,  history  of ;  Russian  occupation, 

,  topography  of,  . 

-,  invasion  of,  by  the  Allies ;  evacuation, 


210,  290,  326,  827 

.   823 

538 

370 

680 

16,88 


Crimean  Army  Fund, 

Commission,  inquiries  by,  . 

Cranstadt,  View  and  description  of, 

,  dxiration  of  ice  near, 

,  reconnoitred  in  1854  and  1S55, 

CnmavodA,  Russians  at,      . 

Darxkxbero,  General,  arrival  at  Inkermann, 
Danulv,  Russian  interference  with, 

,  seat  of  war  on,        . 
Sanubian  campaigns,  at  various  dates,  . 

,  Omar  Pacha's  plan  for, 

Danubian  Prindpalities,  invaded  by  Russia, 

i  population  and  trade  of, 

,  occupied  by  Austrians, 

,  nationalities  of, 

-,  state  after  the  war. 


Dtmlanelles,  the  Strait  of, 

Baigo,  Sehamyl's  fortress  at, 

De  Castries  Bay.  Russian  escape  from, 

Deelaration  of  war  by  Bngland  and  France, 

Dblla  Hajuioiu,  General.    See  Uauioka. 

Denmark,  neutrality  of, 

DBS  Pjnens,  Admiral,  at  P^ropaulovak,     . 

Dema,  British  camp  at^ 
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159 

531 

198 

5 

196,  197 

.   200 

205,  537 

814,  509 

.   327 

167,  163 

.   162 

167,476 

46 

263 
21 
38 
35 
86 
19 
84 
52 
53 

542 
7,  66,  88 

122 

485 
70 

855 

191 

95 


IMplomatists  at  Paris  Congress,  .  .  .51 

Divan ;  SuUime  Porte, ....  2 

Djxxni  BxT,  at  Paris  Congress,  .     » 

Dnieper,  estoary  of,       .  .  .43 

Dobiudscha,  topography  of ;  Bossian  occupation,        44, 4 

,  French  e3^>edition  to,  .  .  lo 

Docks  of  Sebastopol,  .  .  .      49 

DBomnr  de  Lhvts,  IC,  at  Vienna  Conferences,  .  ^ 

Dvkt  of  Wellingtons  war-steamer,    .  .15 

DusDAS,  Admiral  J.  W.  D.,  letter  to  General  Aunenkc^  SI 

,  Black  Sea  fleet  resigned  bv,  27 

R.  S.,  Baltic  fleet  commanded  by,  1855^  47 

DiniDOKALD,  Earl  o^  destructive  project  by,       .  47 

Earthwork  defences,  discussions  on, 
Egbbtok,  Colonel,  capture  of  rifle-pits  by, 
Ekness,  Captain  Hall's  exploit  at, 
Elliott,  Commander,  at  De  Cashes  Bay,     . 
Bnglani^  interests  Oi^  in  the  war,  T 

Bj^-us  and  Thessaly,  Greco-Turkish  tnmnlts  in, 
Bneroum,  View  and  description  o^ 
Enpatoria,  taken  by  the  Allies^ 

^  fortified  by  the  Allies, 

i  during  the  hurricane, 

,  held  hj  Turkish  troops, 

,  Russians  defeated  near,    . 


-,  summer  operations  at^ 
-,  during  winter  1855-^ 


55,176^47 
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European  politics,  discussed  in  Congress, 
Etaks,  Sir  de  Lacy,  on  transport  deficiencies, 

,  Portrait  of, 

»  at  first  batUe  of  Inkermann,    . 

i  at  second  battle  of  Inkermann, 

,  rengnation  of  ,  . 

k  thanks  of  parliament  to,     . 

Etke,  (General,  gallant  exploit  by, 

Fedukhine  heights,         .  .  .  .  S5J 

Finland  and  Finmark,  Russian  intrignes  in,        $,  151,  52S 
Firman.     See  Hatti-sh^rifa. 

Flank-march,  Belbek  to  B&laklava,    .  .  .     £3 

Floating-workshop  for  Baltic  fleet,  .  Hi 

Food,  deficiencies  at  the  camp.,  .  .  .     S^ 

Foreign  L<^on,  establishment  of^  .  .  ^73 

Foreigners  in  Turkish  service,  .  .11' 

FoRET,  General,  French  commander  in  Grveoe  K-l 

,  sortie  defeated  by,  .  .  '         .     ^^ 

Fort  Paul,  capture  by  the  Allies,  4cl 

•  Four  Points' of  n^otiation,  .  S5-\J71 

France,  interest  of,  in  the  war,  .  545^  jiJ 

French  army,  strength  and  orsanisatiou, 

soldiers,  costumes  of, 

troops,  departure  for  the  East, 

flee^  in  1S54,     . 

army  for  the  Baltio, 

si<^- works  at  Sebastojcj. 

Crimean  army  in  1855, 

FcAD  Etfexdi,  MenchikoflTs  insult  to,    . 
Fuel,  deficiencies  at  camp,    . 


Gblatx,  Rusdans  at^ . 

Gallipoli,  Allied  troops  at ;  encampments, 

,  deficient  supplies  at, 

CMikler,  near  Ears,  Turks  defeated  at, 

Geheste,  Lieutenant    See  Uang5  Hassacn:. 

Genitohi,  Allies  at,  . 

Georgia,  Russian  power  in, 

Gorman  colonists  in  the  Crimea. 

Gheisk,  Allies  at, 

Ghika,  Prince,  hoepodar  of  Moldavia, 

Oiuigevo,  Russian  camp  at, 

,  Turiash  occupation  of, 

-,  Turks  won  Battle  of.  . 
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Qlxv,  Lieutenant,  expedition  to  Rnstchuk 

GoLDiB,  General,  fell  at  Inkermann,       .  ' 

Gordon's  Battoy.    See  SebartopoL 

OoBKHABow,  Prinoek  in  Wallachia ;  Id*  maaifesto^   1ft  » 
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QovtmiXDvr,  Prisoe^  fmlore  on  Dsnabe, 

,  Frinoipalitleii  sraouAted  "bj, 

,  ilifipatchflBuidMldreBBes,  419,447>495 

)  Menchikoff  saperaeded  ty,      ,      396 

,  ancMoed^  by  Ladex^      .  407 

QovemJiuait  depKFtm^ntB,  confuMoii  in,         .  ,       826 

G^KJ^HAM,  Sir  Jaiue%  on  Napier's  and  OuiBtie'B  (3is^  138, 324 
Qs4J(VU.tB,  Df,  om  tke  C^a  anppcmcd  Ina&tLity,  .  MH 
Gre^cx,  diflcorda  In, ,  .  ,        145,  140,  14S,  Gd5 

Gr«ek  Churcii,  iu  Eussia  and  Turkey,  ,  .         11 

Greek  and  Latin  Clxurcheu,  feudg  of.     See  Holy  PkceB. 
Guiuida'  brills  »t  Alma  nnd  Inkermaim.  ,     215,  26d 

Chuari,  ftoMMn  frontier-post,  .  129,  1S5 

Chm-lMMte,  BtiHty  of,      .  .  .     441,  473 

Chnroji,  Oenerol,  semoo  to  TdTka^    -  .180 


H4Jt£t.ttr,  AdmiTftt,  dispatoLeB  on  tha  tiege^ 
-,  Tetiiiemeiit  of,    . 


117,  243 
.      27» 
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Uongij  Mttftsacre, 

HAttj  aliens,  .... 

Ei.TtrtU)tt  Count  d&,  plempotttitiiiiy  il  Fiuiii, 
HfiAd-anATters,   .  .  «  . 

Hca^^avrmlrr  chiirgQ  at  BojAkkTa,  . 

Heracleo^  Tnrldjli  coal  at,          .            .            .  92,  IDS 
HemcJeotac  ChersoneBe.    8m  S«baHtopol. 

HigLtandem'  brigade  at  Alma  and  Balaklarii,    ,  210,  2fi6 

Sitsiakiijtt,  etcam  Iraiiiqjort-alup,      .             .  .         ^KJ 

Hijetj^^  Euaaianaati       ....  46 

Holy  Pbc«^  L-ontesta  roEpectiog;^       .            .  .     0, 12 

■,  Vifiw  of  Holy  Bepnlchrt,     .            .  2l> 

Houses,  sliipment  of  j  neglait  aad  deafcmction,  fiS,  28& 
H<*pitftlfl,  ftt  Bcntari,  Abydos,  Kululi,  and  Smynm,  29»,  310 

,  Prencb,  at  Pem,  .             .             ,  .       B04 

— ,  defidende*  uj,  .  .  295,  SOl,  803 

Honpltal-niirEes  and  Nuning-Bisters,             .  300,  £07 
HoapodATH.    See  GatKA  ;  ftnBUEr. 

HDbnih,  Baron  do,  pknipoteatiary  &t  PkHs,  .      5Sl 

Hnrriwmeof  November  1854,    .             .            .  280 

Huts  and  tents,  ddid«ai«i«s  in,         .            .  .       292 

IlnulA,  Btuidanfi  at,      ...            .  45 

'  Id<!atio  Note^*  of  the  FIto  Powers,  ,         60 

Inilla,  Bfusian  dedgnf  agiuntt,  .  1S6 

Infumid  MftcJmiefl,   ...  l^fl,  473 

InKQur,  Turks  gained  flattie  of,            >           .  467 

Inkermaiin^  first  and  Booond  Iinttl«l  of,               '  231,  234 

' -,  village  and  cnrei  of,  234 

— — ,  Kuaaian  noc^unt  of  battle,  .       270 

Ittkcha,  Euaakns  at,     .                                    .  M 

Ismail,  Emsiuks  at,              .            .            ,  .        45 

LuAiL  Pacha,  of  Cital«,            ...  8(3 

Janiji^meL    S«e  Turldah  army. 

JmiiaaJem.    Bee  Holy  Flnces. 

JoHBEi,  CIvntnLl,  tngineer  in  BalUe,  .  .171 

KiiJikoL,  cujup  and  railway  at,         .            .  2S4,  321 

Kaiaardji,  Treaty  of,      .            .            .            .  if,  9 

Kalafat,  aeiiui^  of  by  TnrkF,                       ,  .        87 

Kamara,            .            .            .            ,            .  2S4 

Kaxmeeeh,  Th^dk  at,           ,            .            .  .      285 

Kanitdiatka,  deacription  and  Map,                    .  18$,  183 
Eanb«!lnaia.    See  SebantopoL 

**      ite  Jevi,  in  Cnmea, .         .  1D9 

.  Yiev  and  doscniption,             .  .184 

— — ',  Tttrkiah  miagovernment  at,            .            .  13^ 
- — >  Siege  and  somendBr  of.  See  MouBATrrw ;  Weluaxk 

Eatcka,  fltfeta  in  hniricane  st  the,                      .  234 

,  KlTaraa  Jlay,  Allied  fleet*  at,  .117 

£«rtoli,  cuptora  and  oooupation  of,        *         451,  455,  506 

Klietwjs,     .           ,           ,           .            .  497,441 

Kiel,  AlUed  fleet*  ofl^    .          ,           .           <  181 

Kinbttni,  oaptnre  and  oeoopatiao  of,             .  48t^,  502 

KWgp  Bay,  Napier'n  fleet  In,      .            ,            .  163 

Kinm,  Gnsnawl,  at  Ajpachai ;  e»!«pe  frem  Kmr,  185,  433 

KaiitoviToa,  Genofal,  Burrendor  o£  Kinbnra  by,  .     489 


La£8,  Oolonel.    See  WuitAvs, 

LtiQcaster  gum,        .            ,            .            .  .      243 

LniLil  TmnqMirt  Corp^  ,            .            .           ,  $88 

LnpL&ud,  EtiBBian  deaigna  in,             .            ,  ^      025 
Lutin  and  Greek  Qhnrohei,  feads  (i£    See  Holy  PliiceK 

Li>d  Soiind,  Allied  fleets  at,        .             .             .  138 

Ltbiui,  Captain  Kefs  exploit  at,        ,             .  ,       ld$ 

Liglit- cavalry  diarge  at  Balaklnva,          ,             .  257 

LiPJLANBi,  General,  at  Bahddnva  and  HupatorliL,  2^4,  834 

LroAK,  Earl  of,  on  the  LightcaVflh^  cha^,  *       26  & 

Lt'D«M,  General,  Pr«th  croascd  by,       .            ,  19 

— ~,  defeated  at  Tt'Uernayn,     .  .      44S 

1  Gortdiakoff  aucoeeded  by,      .  497 

,  courtciiee  with  Allied  general*,  .      63C 

Lyoks,  Sir  R,  in  the  Agamemmm^         .  107 

,  gp^t  fleet  conducted  by,         ,  .203 

,  l>asdM  moeeeded  by,      .            .  280 

,  Captain,  ^i^tloiU  in  Sea  of  ijof,      .  .453 

Mauhona  l1>,  Mr,  almoner  of  Tivua  Fund ;  diatrihutew,  31 0,8 1 8 


MackenEio'H  Farm,  Khutor  Mackemie, 
&rNstLiv  Sir  John.    See  Griineian  ComnUMion. 

,  iket4}b  of  lUudau  progre««>  . 

Malakof^  fortified  by  Kuadana, 

-,  repube  of  French  at^  in  June, 


— ,  sti'eiigtb  o^  in  Septeniber, 
-,  French  capture  of. 


-,  attack  and  defence- works  of,  , 
-,  French  capture  of, 
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Malto^  Sritiah  depdt  during  the  viu*,  •  .        30 

Miuneloii,  fortified  by  Ruadana ;  Presoh  nepnlse,     841,  848 
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MxatiAKt,  IL,  on  Italian  afEaim, 

Mangoup  Ea]6, 

Ma^tbutfeih  Baron  de,  plempalefatimy  At  Porin, 

MA&tiiLLue,  irt,  list,  of '  Holy  Plaeee,' 

MaHdpol,  Allies  at,         . 

K&UloaA,  Delia,  Sardinian  commander, 

— =— ,  addieea  Ut  troops  by,  . 

MiRTiKPRBT,  General, 

Maahlak,  French  camp  at^ 

Match  in,  HuEsiaTiB  at,  .  .  . 

MiMCEisoFF,  FrinoG^  mlsdoft  to  Turkey, 

" — — — ,  on  the  Allied  fleet,      . 

— ,  flank*inarch  ia  fiaktcblierfti, 

^Sebaatopol  defended  by, 

' J  on  battle  of  Inkennann,  , 

— ,  on  progress  of  «iege,    . 

-,  sueccedod  by  GortehakyJT 


Militia,  re-efltabliEhment  of, 
Mithridatic  Idngdom,  in  Crimea, 
JToldavia.     Seo  Dannbian  Prindpalitiet&. 
MmiteuTf  official  Tiew  of  the  war, 
Mduten^v,  raoes  and  creeds  of, 
MotmiTisif ,  Ovncial,  advaiioe  it,  to  Kam, 

- — ',  defeated  by  Williaou*. 

1  Ean  GB^ured  by, 


,  generotu  eanduet  of,  . 

NApnt«,  Sir  0.,  eommmi  in  BattJe, . 

— — - — ,  adTanoe  to  Onmatadt,    . 

— — — ,  opimon  of  Sveaborg, 

-,  feud  with  Sir  J.  Graham, 
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NArot,Eu;r  in.,  letter  to  Gnr, 

■ ^  plan  for  campaign, 

,  letters  to  St  Am&ud  and  army  at  Varna,  38, 1 05 

Kaiigen,  Baltio  fleets  at,       .  181,  4H 

KUXTTB,  Lieuten.n.tit,  at  SiliMtrirt,  .               49 

IfatioDali'dea,  in  relation  t4)  thtj  war,  343,  £30 

KsT&l  Brigade  at  Stibaatopol,      .  235,  232,  41 S 

Kbsscuujdb,  Count,  dispatcUea,  Ac,  ,           .        15 

ITeotrality  and  blockade  iawjr,    ,             .  .      85d,  583 

If twcASTiK,  Diike  of,  pbns  for  eampftigB,  .           .  7(J,  && 


jr^wHpdper  difip&tdi-coiiriprfl  in  Ariu,    . 
NicitOLAa,  Czar,  manifeato  on  invading  Turkey, 

— , tleclnrinfj  wjir, 

t  letter  approTiiyj  Si  nope  attacit. 
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30 

flO 

-,  aacmtoorre^»ndeiic«inlS44andl853,64,(ijS 


-,  lettOT  to  Brnpercw  of  Frem^li, 
-T,  manifesto  jitrtlf jing  hia  policy, 

", to  hii  Kibjecte, 

-,  LUoess  and  death,    . 

-,  nupectid  hereditoiy  insR&lty,   . 

-,  i;hai»ctlr  of, 


NicokleSi 

Nki.,  Qeuenil,  Frtoi^h  tngineerf 

NieatiNOALE,  Florence,  offer  of  servicM, 

■-,  hoflpitnl-datiefl  of, 

— ,  letter  from  the  Queen  conoeming,  310 

Kightbguie  Fiunl,         .  .  .  .  50B 
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.  369 
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487,  4*1 
,      16& 

307,  607 


Nium.     See  Torkiali  army. 

I9'o£aj  TatoTB,    ■ 

Notticb,  fort  (Bomawniid),    . 

0(S£akoff.     Sw  Kiobnm. 
Odessa,  firing  on  flag  of  tnice  at, 

,  View,  dtMcriplion,  and  bonibardmeat  ol, 

,  policy  ot  Allies  towards,        .  .119, 

Old  Port,  kudittg  of  AlUfes  at,   , 

Style,  in  Eussjaa  cftlendor  of  fl/ites, 

Oltcaitxa,  Turkic  gained  Battle  of, 
OxAK  FAeo^i,  letter  to  Gbrtchakolf,  . 

,  career  and  character, 

-,  battle  of  OltenitJta  deBcrfbcd  by, 

— ,  landing  at  Eupatoria, 

-,  campaign  in  Minji^'^^lifL, 


— ,  liead-(iuarter«  in  wi^ittfr  18fi{J-0, 

Qnu»'r,  Count,  plenipotentiary  at  FariB, 
Ofiughetti,  Turks  defeated  atj   . 
OsBosj^Ef  Coumiander,  in  Sea  of  Azof, 
Ostes-Sacrbn,  Qen(jral,  inareb  to  Danube, 

— — -,  defence  of  Odessa^  . 

Otao,  king  of  Greece,  and  his  qtieea,      , 

Pii-iiERaToif,  Ylasoxuit,  on  Emraian  iy?grts.sion, 
Biat«  of  Greece,  , 


-  ministry,  conititntion  of, 


Pan-Slavism,  theory  of, 

PAREEa,  Captain,  boat-attaek  on  Danube, 

FAitfEVAL-DEScnBHES,  Admiral,  in  Baltic,  . 

,  oddresa  to  fl&ei, 

,  312, 


Patriotic  Fnnd, 

Paxtob,  Sir  J.,  Army- works  Corps, 

Peace,  criticismfi  on,  in  Eii(;latid,       .  ,533, 

__ — .  or  war,  debates  on,  .  .514,  618, 

Petil  party,  secession  of,         . 

PsLiiAK,  Captain,  gallant  conduct  at  Bomannnd, 

pEUiisiEa,  Marsluil,  Conrobert  snciceeded  by, 

— ,  address  on  the  Pence, 

Pen  A  tn,  Admiral,  in  Baltic^. 

Perekop,  IsthmoB  of,       . 

Petes  ^me  Great,  aggreasirflpoUcy ;  soiipoeed  vill 

Pkto  Si  Co.,  Balaklava  rnilwny  contract, 

F^tropauloviik,  ntUii:k  on,  in  18S4, 

— — -— ",  RuBsian  escape  from,  in  1355, 

Plenipotenticuries  at  Paris  Congress, 

Plumridoe,  Admirtiil,  in  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 

— ,  at  Bomarsund, 

Poland,  Russian  agjcreftsioa  on,   . 

-,  neglected  by  the  Western  Powers,    . 

-,  after  the  war,    .  ,  .  . 

Praato,  fort  (Bomarsund),     > 
FmCE,  Admiral,  addmsa  to  Pftcific  fleet ;  suicide  of, 
Pfiiict,  loss  of,  in  November  hurrlcsttnc ;  list  of  atorcsi, 
PanrcB  Albert,  on  public  ^airs^    ■ 
Principalities.     See  Danubian  Principalities, 
Prlfioneni,  Engliah,  in  Haema,      .  .        115. 

,  RuBsinn,  in  England, 

Froclamationa  oonceming  the  war, 
Frotocola  of  the  Paris  Congicasi, 
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163,  475 
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18&,  191 

282,284 

.       520 

ISO,  466 

.      177 
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,      531 


Fntsaia,  doubtful  poUeyof  ^  intend  of,  in  th« 

,  admitted  to  Pari*  CongrcM, 

Putrid  BsM^  routes  acrora  thr, 

Quakcia,  p«ace  deputation  to  Ruaaia, 
Quanica,  cnptujod  by  Britiih, 


Raclak,  Lord,  BriUah  ooramander  ;  at  ScalAii, 

' — -,  on  battle  of  ihe  AIgua, 

,  on  first  bombirdm^itf 

,  <m  Id^t-(»7aliy  charge, 

^  horiaJ-tmoe  asked  by, 

,  criticiimi  on, 

f  on  seoond  boiDbardiQLenl» 

,  death  and  funend, 


«1 
.     8»4,M 


Railway,  Balaklava  to  camp, 

Rasfiova,  LiidfiTB  defeated  n(^r,  . 

R«dan,  English  failntM  at,  in  Jud«  siui 

R&iif .     See  Turkish  army. 

Redout  Kal4  Ena^ans  at. 

Religions  dissensions  in  Tnrkey, 

Bevel,  Captain  Wilwi'a  iixploit  at, 

Ride^pits,  struggles  in,  .  ,         263y 

Roads  to  the  camp, 

RoKEUCE,  Mr,  and  the  Sebastopol  CommiUee^ 

Bouiuttni.     See  Danubian  PrineipaJitiea, 

Hoteh,  Lienttiuani,  priBoner  in  Russia, 

RtrsaSLL,  LordJ.,  iq>Mches  and  diapatcbe«, 

,  quitted  Aberdeen  mibistij, 

,  st  Vienna  Conference*, 

,  explanatioDS  by, 

— ■ ',  Mr,  sketches  at  cainp — 

94,  lOS,  20«,  271,  2S0,  S20. 
Rnssia,  aggresivo  policy  of,        .  .  4^  7 

' ,  in  Asia, 

>^^ ,  in  BftlUc,     . 

— ,  anoy,  ittcngtii  and  atgudaattion^ 

~,  eSetitB  of  inr  on, 

^1  il««te  in  1854, 

, ^f  HinMng  of,  at  Sebastopol, 

,  fbita  6u  Black  Sea, , 

^  aoldien  and  se«men,  charaiCHerurtieg  0^ 


U 


-,  plan  for  battle  of  Inkermaun, 
— ,  plan  for  battle  of  Tcberaayn, 

Sandwich  Islands,  international  importaacA  off 
Satidwitii,  Dr.    See  WitaiAitB. 
Sapoune  ^^'orks,  taken  by  FjkoicIi,     . 
SMdinia,  allianoe  with  Western  Pavers, 

— — ,  anny  sent  to  the  Ba&t, 

- — ,  efforts  to  regcncmte  Italy, 

ScandlnaTia,  iutorests  of,  in  the  wju*, 
ScnAUYL  and  tbe  Caucasians,    .  .  121,1: 

ScQJLDEitR,  General,  plan  for  Danubtan  eiUnptupi, 
Scutari,  English  barracks  at,      . 

Sae  Hospitals  ;  Nightingalt ;  8iek 
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Sebastnpoi,  maritime  defences  of  *  ainkiug  «i£  t^A  rt^  1 

,  false  rumour  of  its  fall,  , 

,  topography  and  View,  ^  Jjy^  ^p^  JJl 

,  history  of;  docks  t*f,  ,  ^     SSiLlff 

— ,  siege- works,  attack  and  defennc^^ 

238, 244,  ^48,  a;.«( 


first  Bombardinebi, 
stratify  of  siege  dlacuaaod, 
2fl  to  5  th  Bombardoieiita, . 
final  Bombardment, 
evBcnaited  by  RjwaiaJia, 
after  the  aptimi, 
list  of  stores  oapturod  in, 
Committee,  motion  for,    . 
,  iaquiries  by, 


3i3,S4flw1l> 


iOO,  410,  41 


'  Secret  Corresspandence,' 
Servia,  its  political  jmportanw^ 
SEiTMoca,  Sir  H.,  on  RtissUn  sjtgression, 
*Sick  Man,'  Ceif's  symbol  for  TQrk«f, 
Sick  and  wounded,  at  camp  and  Se&(wH« 
Bievemaya,  fort.    See  SebwtopoL 


S»7,IOI,9ii 


Silutfta,  lituation  ftod  defeat^ 

,  RuMuittB  oommcboo  Biege  of, 

;  heroic  dcf^jiw  of» 

— - — — ,  Rtissuwis  riiae  Siege  of,      . 

SiinferopoL     See  CVimcA. 

SIM.P301I,  (:}aDeral,  lUgUrn  sijcoeeded  by, 

i  (su*3ceedod  by  CcKLringtoD, 

Sinope,  RcudAn  Attack  on, 

SiHturs  of  Charitj.     S«e  HcMpl(Al-nBne& 

Slavonic  T^cea,  b  Turkey  Knd  Buwia,    . 

Baow^atorma  At  c&mp, 

Sorties  by  the  hesiej;e*l, .  ,  .         33(J, 

Suuconiii  K&\&,  Kuej^iaaa  At, 

Soudjuk  Kald,  RnwiiAns  at, 

Soand  DueSy 

SoY^R,  M.,  camp  Jind  hospital  cookery  hy, 

St  Arnaud,  Mar«hftl,  French  coraimander, 

,  nmnifsto  at  Vama, 

— , in  Crimea, 

— — ,  memoir  and  »en-icea, 

' ,  death  and  funeral, 

Sttiiini-navy,  British, 

STiftBST,  Prince,  lioapodar  of  Walkwhia, 

Stiblin4J,  AJmiral,  in  Pacific,   . 

STRAirawATS,  0eDeml,  fell  at  Inkermaim, 

Strategy  of  AUic^  .  ,  ,  . 

Stratford  hi  EuwurrB,  Lord,  dUpfttches, 

Submarine  TelegrapL     See  Telegraph. 

Sulina  Month.    See  Danube:. 

Svealiior^,  Map  and  deacripibn  ;  hombftrdment  o^ 

Swffdeu,  Deutrality  duriag  war,  . 

— ,  treaty  with  Denmark, 

-,  tre»tif  with  England  and  France, 


Taganrog,  AUi^s  at,        .  .  .  , 

TaunAn,  ALliea  at,      .  ,  , 

Taurica  CberBoneanB  (Crimea),  . 

TchatirDagh, 

T*;hemayn,  river  and  plain  j  Battle  of,      .       224, 

Tchorjjomia,        ,  ,  .  .  , 

Tchoufoiii.  Kolu,        .... 

TsESVALK,  Major.     Sec  "Wihu^yis. 

Telegraph,  Electric,  in  Turkey;  Varna  to  Crimea, 

,  eflecta  of, 

Theatres  at  the  camp,    .... 

'  Third  Point,"  of  negotiation,  . 

TnosiPSON,  Captain.    See  Williams. 

Tiii>X9DN,  Dr,  heroic  conduct  .it  Almn, 

Tiflifl,  Eufiaions  at,         . 

Tiyer,  de^trucLiou  of  at  Odessa, 

Ttjnfs,  and  the  Secret  CmreBpondenoQ,  . 

— - — ,  Sick  and  Wotindod  Fuad,     . 

TiTorp,  HL  De,  Euaaiftii  diplomatist, 

Toi'TVRBEN,  Ruftjuan  enjfiiieer  at  Sebastopol, 

Trtijaii'a  WalL     See  Dobrudacha. 

Traktir  Bridge^     See  Teheraoya, 

Transport  servic*,  .  .  .  77,  103,  jpfiO 

Trcatiea  hetween  Russia  and  Turkey,  .  .  6 

" —  of  Kftinardji,  Adrianople,  Toitomimchai,  5,  B,  7,  9 

Treaty  of  Boyadil-Keuy,      .  .  .  .51 

— E^gUen  aad  Frent-h  AUianco,  .  72 

■ Anstria.  Mid  Pnissia,        ,  .  .73 

D«oember  1854,  trijiartite,     .  357 
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.  857 
527 

454 

.  503 
196 
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258,  US 

443 

.       199 

388,380 
.  3t»0 
424,  510 
S71,  S73 

.      222 

132 
.      115 

02 
315,  508 

13 
.      230 


Treaty  of  April  1850,  Ij-ipartite,      . 

Sweden  viib  Western  Powei^ 

— ^ Peace,  tiigaiug  of, 

Trebiiond,  Vi«rw  and  dtwcription,  , 

T^vlijoqUj  Cobu<d.    See  Criineftn  oammi»ion. 
Tultcho,  Rileaianit  at,  .  .  . 

Turcoman  chai.  Treaty  of,  .  , 

Turkey,  Mcnchikof's  demands  on,    , 
-,  declaration  of  w^or  by. 


-,  iutcreats  of,  in  the  war, 
-,  condition  of,  after  the  wi 


0^ 


Turkish  army,  strength  tmd  organigation, 

>■  contingent,  in  English  pay, 

dteta,  strength  and  munnlAg  of, 

orthography. 


—  paclmo,  inoompetenoe  and  corruption  of, 

—  soldiers,  characteristic  of, 
-,  neglected  by  the  AEiea, 


Two-gtm  battery  at  Inkerraann, 
T»eo,  fort  (BomaiBund), 


Unkiar-SkelesBi,  Treaty  of ;  English  huraeks  at, 
Uiftrir,  Mr,  dock-engLueer,  Sebastopol, 


tahz 
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527 
.      53i 

131 

46 
7 

.        24 

25 

349 

£39,  540 

20 

384,  535 

.       110 

19 

130,  140 

.  31,  46 

444 

266,  271 

173 

6,90 
232 


80 

m,u 

.      104 

203 

.      U9 

871,  375 

57 
Villa-Ma R[ MA,  Slarquis  dc,  plenipotentiary  at  Paria,  531 
Vivian,  General,  Turkish  Contingent  under,  .       384 

YlwiiHiir,  Ruiaion  ship  in  Block  S<s),    .  .  107 


Valetta,  army  depAt  at,        . 

Vama,  advance  of  Allies  to  y  detcriptlon  o^ 

-,  sickneaa  in  camp  at^ 

- — -,  dapartura  of  fleetfl  firom, 

ViOTtja  Emjcam^ei.,  alli«m»  kgainst  RuBsia, . 

Vienna  Conferences ;  failure  of, 

*  Note'  of  tho  Four  Powers  . 


WauevsKJ,  Count,  plenipotentiary  at  Paria, 
WttUaehla.     8«e  Danubian  Frinci|ia]itles. 
W&r,  toaaea  in,  and  tuL^-naeii  iif  the,  . 
White  Sea,  operationa  in  1654  ami  1855, 

Works.    See  Sapoune  Work* 

Willi  AJce,  Sir  W.  P.,  appointment  of, 

— — ,  joined  army  at  Kar% 

" ,  dlfficulttea  eipertenced  by, 

,  Kara  fortified  by, 

,  atiaitened  for  provisions, 

,  bemmed  in  by  Euaaiana,    . 

— ,  heroie  oompaaiona  of, 

— ,  Auadana  repelled  by, 

— ^^^— — . -,  defending  a  atarved  city, 

-       — ■ — — ,  surrender  to  Mt»uravieff,   . 

— — ■ -,  prisoner  In  Ruasia, 

^- --,  hoaoora  paid  to,   . 

apeecli  by, 


.      5Sl 

54$,  550 
185,  483 

.      140 

457 
.      458 

45» 
.      461 

462 
402,  4US 

402 
.      404 

i<iS 
.      U6 

498 
.      540 

42a 
.      289 

124 


WnrntiAX,  Gidonel,  *  hero  of  tttu  lUthai,'  • 

Winter  miJwrica  in  Crimea,  . 
WoBOBWJw,  Prince,  in  Camaiaia, 

Yalto,  in  South  Crimea^  .  .  .  .241 
Yeaikal*,  rocounoitred  by  Lyons,  .  .  110 
-,  captured  by  Allies;  ocoopatioa  of,   431,  456,  505 

Zarif  Mfstupiia,  loat  battler  of  KurekJere,  .       137 

ZouaveA,  .....  S3 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE 


CHIEF    EVENTS    DURIKG    THE    WAR. 


185$. 

Mar.    2.  Frlne«  Kflndukdff  at  Combuitindple. 

"      S.       m  n  held  intemew  witli  fiitltan. 

Apr.  13,       t  .(  incroued  rigour  of  demaodit, 

•  21.  *  Swrot  CotreHpondeaoo'  -with  Ciar  doBodL 

May     5.  SnltB]]  gnuited  Fmoan  ooncersiiiig  '  Holy  Pl»c«a.* 

•  21.  Ensstaa  Embuay  Ht  ConatftntiiiopK 

•«  28,  Snlton'ji  Muu^Hto  to  BuTopcAu  Poireni. 

M  81.  Connt  NesBfliitNlfl  deniMded  *  Material  Qiiapwitcciv' 
Jiitic    8.  BriUfih  Fleet  ordered  to  DAfd&neUt^x, 
Saij     2.  Bogsiaiii  Jirmy  artieBed  tbo  Fluth. 

H  14.  Turkey  pmteKled  tifffdiitib  the  InTnaion. 
Ok!i     5.        H      dedared  Ww  Against  BLunia. 

n      8,  -Onuwr  Padia  denmnded  recftil  of  Ruaskns. 

H  23.  First  liOAtile  Enoounter,  M  Igatkclui. 

«  28.  TSirks  eroded  Daonbe  at  Ealnfa^ 

f  30*  British  Fleet  entered  BMpboruK 
KtKV,    1,  RaMQA  Roeepkid  War  witt  TurkcT. 

n       4.  Tories  g«ijted  Battle  of  Oltemtca." 

N  i^.  Bowan  Attack  at  ginope. 

Dee,  31.   Sultan  accepted  •  Identic  Notei' 

IB5L 

Jan.     2.  Sweden  and  Dennmrk,  Treaty  of  !f*ntralily. 
tt       4  Allied  Fleets  entered  Black  Sen. 
6.  Turk*  gained  Battle  of  Citole, 
3.  Roflsiiuu  entered  the  BohnulKho. 

•  29.  Emperor  Napoleon*  i  Letter  to  the  Ciar, 
Fek     9.  (^ar  repUod  to  Kapoleon. 

n     10,  Fewx  Diepatation,  isterriew  ^tJi  Cat. 
H     21.  Cur  iesaed  threatening  Manifesto. 

•  23.  BritUh  Fones  htsg/m  to  embaric  for  Bast 
Mar.  11.  Battio  Fleet  sailod  from  Spithead. 

N  19,  Prencli  Forceo  hcgan  tc  embark  for  Km*. 

»  2tt.  Baltic  Fleet  (French)  eailed  frem  Brest 

>,  28.  England  and  Fmnec  doclaped  War. 

,  30.  Bdtio  Flc*t  kft  Kiel. 

Apr.  14.  Bnsslana  commenced  Ste^  ofSiliatria. 

R  16.  CJonvcntion  hot-ween  Englftod,  Franc*,  and  Turkey. 

p  18.  Omar  Fndui  defeated  Liidet«  near  Eaasova. 

1-  20.  An*tria  and  Pniauia,  Coavetition  of  Nentralitv< 

•  21.  27,{H>0  Allied  Troops  near  (jfaUipoli. 
-  22.  Odena  bombatdod. 

May     1.  Allied  Annlei  «d-ranc<!d  to  Boqjhontfl. 

n      4  Ttu-ki^  Fleei  entered  Bhuk  Sea. 

t>     12.  Loss  of  thtt  TifftT,  off  Odessa. 

f     28.  Allies  advanced  to  Varna. 

t     29,  J>e«p«r*to  Sortie  at  Bilisfcria. 
June    (t,  Biuaiaaa  adTauoed  towards  Kara. 

<-     13.  MLied  Fioate jalned  in  the  BnJtii;. 

'     14.  Aiwtri*  uui  Turkey,  Treaty  of  BoTndji-Xeur. 
16.  Torki  defeated  at  Orznghfltti. 

■*     23.  Btunani  meed  Siege  of  Sillstria. 
Jnly    7.  Turke  gained  fiatite  of  ^tm^em 

•  21.  FIe«t«  ftdTanoed  to  reeonnoitre  Grimes 


Jnly   28,  fitiukna  enooated  Watlaekiab 

»      H     Turka  defeated  near  Bayarid. 

H     30.  French  Aiagr  joined  Baltic  Fleet. 
Aug.    6.  Turkfl  lort  BatUe  of  Kurekdere, 

™  13-ie.  Siege  *(  Bomaraaiid. 

PI    20.  Anstriani  entered  FrindpaliMes. 

N     SL  BombudiBBiit  of  Knla,  in  White  Sea. 

»     2C.  Expedition  to  Crimea  annnxuiced. 

»     30.  Boundie  of  Admiral  Fries. 
Bep.     4.  AlHei  defeated  at  PftropanloTsk, 

<t      5.  AUkd  Armament  began  to  leare  Vamo. 

<r       &  French  Army  quitted  Baltic 

>>     14.  AJHee  landoi!  at  Old  Fort. 

»     W,  Eoraians  evacuated  Moldaria, 

0     1&.  QiTaliy  Skirmish  at  BnlganaL 

-I     20,  Battle  of  the  Alma. 

It     28.  Allies  oommenL'cd  Flank -march. 

n      »    MenchikDtr  aank  EuBsina  Fleet 

<>     24.  MenchikotTs  Flank-march  to  Bi^tohfiBirai. 

••      »     British  Wonndi^d  began  to  reach  Sontari. 

u      «f    General  Williams  arriTed  at  Kara. 

t     26.  Bri^ah  took  poaeeasion  of  fioJaklara. 

.*     2d.  Death  of  Manhal  St  Amand. 

»     30.  Todtleben  began  to  fortify  SebastopoL 
Oci     2.  Si^-anny  encamped  before  BebaetopoL 

•  12,  Timr«'  Sick  imd  Wouiuled  Fund  ertabllshcd. 

•  13«  Fatriotie  Fund  establiahed. 

■n     17.  Fint  Btimbardmnit  of  Sebaertopol  oonunen^. 

It     23,  Wm  Nightingale  departed  to  tho  East. 

I.    SS.  Battle  of  Balakla^ 

If     26.  First  Battle  of  Inkemuinn. 
Hov,    5,  Second  or  Great  Battle  of  Inkermann. 

1     14.  DeKtmctiTe  Iliirncane  at  Grtmaa. 

"     20.  Conte^tta  at  the  '  Orena,'  near  SebaatopoL 
D&c     2.  Tripartite  Treaty  n^infit  Rirfisia. 

H     22.  Sir  E.  Lyons  sncceetled.  Admiral  Duadaa. 

H     24.  Admiral  Bmat  snooecded  AdmiraJ  FliLtn*|in^ 

»     28.  '  Hemorattdiua^  on  the  'Four  Fointa' 


1855. 

Jan.  23.  Lord  John  Bitia«ll  qulttetl  Aberde«n  Miniitisr, 

•  20.  Sardiaia  enterod  tlic  Alliance. 

w  20.  Sebaatopol  Committee  appointed. 

R  81.  Aberdeen  Ministry  resigned. 

PeK  5,  Palmerston  Miniatxy  formed. 

If  0.  Wun&t  giring  Commiasioni  to  Seigeanis  and 

Ocivp<»rak 

n  20.  Kight-mareii  in  Rnow  to  Tchemaya, 

H  22.  White  Works  conetmcrted  by  BoiBianB.* 

1  •     Feel  Farty  i^ulttod  Falmerston  Ministry, 

H  34.  Vrmtk  demited  at  the  White  Worka. 

Mar,  2,    Gbir  ITieholM  died. 

•  An  error  oeon  il  i».  3«,  Hie  rortfAeil  e&rlbwDriisecmstrtieled 
%y  Ihe  RtMttiiint  on  tte  Wd  of  Fcbruwy  *we  the  '  White  Worki '  vn 
SajMHine  Mill ;  iht  Muaelon  wu  furLilled  a  fetr  day*  titer. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Mar.  15.  Yieima  Conferences  commenced. 

M  22.  Great  Sortie  from  SebastopoL 
Apr.    4.  Baltic  Fleet  left  Spithead. 

I.      9.  Second  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 

R  16.  Black  Sea  Td^raph  completed. 

IT  17.  Bouian  Shii»  escaped  from  Fdiropauloygk. 

K  19.  Bifle-pita  taken  bj  Colonel  Egerton. 

N  24.  Sardiikian  Armj  embarked  at  Gknoa. 

m  26.  Vienna  Conferences  closed. 
May  1,2.  French  captured  :^fle-pit8. 

*  16.  Felissier  snooeeded  Canrobert. 

»  22,28.  Fierce  contests  near  Cemetery  at  SebastopoL 

n  28.  Expedition  to  Sea  of  Axo£ 

»  24.  Mr    Disraeli's    Motion    against    the    Ministry 

defeated. 

I.  25.  Alliea  took  Eertch  and  Yenikal^. 

H  n    Bosrian  Ships  escaped  from  De  Castries  Bay. 

*  26.  Allies  entered  Sea  «f  Azof. 
Jane    1.  Allied  Fleets  joined  in  Baltic. 

It      8.  Allies  cannonaded  Taganrog. 

»       5.  Hango  Massacre. 

>       6.  Third  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 

n      8.  Sir  F.  Baring's  Motion  in  favour  of  the  GbTemment 

carried, 
w       n   Mamelon,  Qoanies,  and  White  Works  taken, 
n       9.  Prince  Alb^'s  Speech  on  Public  Affidrs. 

R  17.  Fourth  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 

If  18.  Allies  defeated  at  Malakoff  and  Bedan. 
11      n    Sebastopol  Committee  issued  Report. 

*  28.  Death  of  Lord  BagUuL 

July  16.  Lord  J.  Bossell  quitted  Palmerston  Ministry. 


Jnl]r  26.  Funeral  of  Lord  Baglan. 
Aug.  9-11.  Bombardment  of  STcaborg. 

n     16.  Battle  of  the  Tchemaya. 

rr     17.  Fifth  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 

Sep.     5.  Final  Bombardment  commenced. 

»       9.  Allies  entered  SebastopoL 

n     24.  Expedition  to  Taman. 

ir     29.  Cavalry  Action  near  Enpatoria. 

I  n  (General  Williams  defeated  Mooravieff  at  Kvs. 
Oct     8.  Omar  Pacha  landed  at  Soacoom-Kale. 

»     17.  Bombardment  uid  Capture  of  Kinbum. 

Nov.     6.  Omar  Pacha  forced  Passage  of  the  Ingooz. 

I,     10.  Csar  Alexander  visited  SebastopoL 

II  15.  Terrible  Explosion  of  French  Magnzine. 
II  21.  Treaty  of  Sweden  ^^-ith  Western  Powers. 
M     25.  Sarroider  of  Kars. 

n     29.  Nightingale  Fund  established. 

Dec.     8.  Oinar  Pacha  ended  Mingrelian  Expedition. 

1850. 

Jan.  16.  Russia  accepted  Bases  of  Negotiation. 

«     29.  Sultan  issued  new  Hatti-humayoon. 

Feb.  25.  Plenipotentiaries  met  at  Paris. 

n     29.  Amistioe  commenced  in  Crimea. 

Mar.  80.  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris. 

Apr.     8.  Discussion  in  Congress  on  state  of  Euro^n-. 

R     15.  Separate  Tripartite  Trea^  signed. 

If     16.  Paris  Congxen  dosed. 

•      n  Sardinian  Memorandum  on  Afl&drs  of  Italj. 

■    27.  Treaty  of  Feaoe  nvMad  at  Paris. 


Edinburgh : 
rrinlcd  by  W.  ud  U.  Chainberd. 
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